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HARPER'S  MAGAZmE-YOLUME  XXXVI. 


EIGHTEEN  YEARS  AGO  the  Publishers  of  this  Magazine  announced  that  it  would  be 
their  aim  "to  seek  to  combine  entertainment  with  instruction,  and  to  enforce,  through 
channels  which  atU'act  rather  than  repel  attention  and  favor,  the  best  and  most  important 
lessons  of  morality  and  of  practical  life."  They  promised  also  "to  spare  neither  labor  nor 
expense  in  any  department  of  the  work,"  trusting  thereby  to  give  to  the  Magazine  "  a  popular 
circulation  unequaled  by  that  of  any  similar  periodical  ever  pbblished  in  the  world" 

After  the  lapse  of  eighteen  years  the  same  Publishers  renew  these  assurances  with 
ind^eased  confidence.  What  was  then  an  untried  experiment  has  become  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  Magazine,  conducted  under  their  constant  care  and  supervision,  soon  reached,  and 
has  ever  maintained,  "  a  circulation  unequaled  by  that  of  any  similar  periodical  ever  published 
in  the  world."  This  circulation  has  not  been  lessened  by  the  subsequent  establishment  among 
us  of  other  periodicals  of  somewhat  similar  scope.  With  these  the  Conductors  of  Harper's 
Magazine  have  no  rivalry  except  a  generous  emulation  as  to  who  shall  furnish  the  periodical 
most  suited  to  the  wants  of  cultivated  American  readers.  With  the  results  of  this  kindly 
emulation  the  Publishers  of  Harper's  Magazine  are  fully  satisfied:  at  no  period  more  fully 
than  at  the  present  Harper's  Magazine  has  now  more  readers  than  at  any  former  time.  It 
is  read  by  certainly  not  less  than  a  million  of  persons  each  month.  Not  to  speak  of  its 
American  contemporaries,  its  regular  monthly  circulation  exceeds  that  of  any  ten  of  the  leading 
British  periodicals  of  a  somewhat  similar  character. 

While  due  space  has  been  devoted  to  imaginative  literature — whether  embodied  in 
continued  tales  of  Bulwer,  Collins,  Dickens,  Lever,  Mulock,  Reade,  Thackeray,  and  other  leading 
British  novelists  of  the  day,  or  in  stories  and  poems  by  American  writers  —  it  has  been  the 
constant  aim  of  the  Conductors  to  give  a  permanent  value  to  the  Magazine  by  articles  upon 
history  and  biography ;  voyages,  travels,  and  adventure ;  popular  science,  art,  and  industry ; 
moral,  social,  and  political  economy,  and  the  practical  duties  Of  life.  The  leading  object  has 
been  to  produce  a  Magazine  which  should  set  forth  the  aspects  of  the  time.  For  this  the 
Editors,  each  in  his  appropriate  sphere,  have  wrought  One  in  the  "Monthly  Record  of 
Current  Events"  has  endeavored  to  narrate  the  leading  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  times ; 
another  in  the  "Easy  Chair"  to  comment  upon  topics  of  current  interest;  another  in  the 
"  Drawer"  to  present  the  anecdotes,  reminiscences,  and  fiicetiae,  which,  quite  as  really  as  more 
formal  things,  indicate  the  character  of  our  actual  life ;  while  others  have  striven,  either  in 
carefiil  analyses  or  in  more  brief  "  Literary  Notices,"  to  give  the  substance  and  scope  of  the 
more  notable  books,  which  indicate  the  direction  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  age.  That  the 
'  effort  in  this  direction  has  not  been  misapplied  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  Publishers  are 
^n  continual  receipt  of  orders  fi-om  public  and  private  libraries  for  complete  sets  of  the 
-Magazine  from  its  commencement 

As  aii  Illustrated  Magazine  Harper's  Monthly  has  confessedly  no  rival  upon  either 
continent  Its  purpose  firom  the  outset  has  been  to  call  into  requisition  the  pencil  of  the 
artist  wherever  it  could  in  any  way  aid  or  supplement  the  pen  of  the  writer.  How  far  this 
purpose  has  been  accomplished,  the  illustrations — ^more  than  ten  thousand  in  number — ^which 
have  been  furnished  will  show. 

In  reviewing  the  Two  Hundred  and  Sixteen  Numbers  of  the  Magazine  already  published, 
each  containing  more  matter  than  an  ordinary  volume,  the  Conductors  feel  warranted  in  the 
conviction  that  the  increased  experience  and  ever-widening  fiicilities  which  years  have  brought 
them  have  not  been  misapplied.  They  believe  that  no  previous  volume  of  the  Magazine 
exceeds  in  the  value  or  interest  of  its  contents  this  which  is  now  brought  to  a  close. 

While  thanking  the  Press  and  the  Public  for  the  generous  encouragement  by  which  they 
have  for  so  many  years  been  cheered,  the  Conductors — ^whether  Publishers  or  Editors — ^renew 
their  assurance  that  nothing  on  their  part  which  can  be  achieved  by  earnest  labor  or  free 
expenditure  shall  be  wanting  to  hold  for  Harper's  Magazine  the  high  position  which  it  early 
secured,  and  has  so  long  successfully,  maintained. 

FrafMin  Sguare,  New  Yorkf  May  i,  1S68. 
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ENTERING  SPAIN. 

PIERCINO  the  rock-soarped  Pyrenees, 
Oor  tunneled  way 
Glints  through  the  maxy,  ennllt  trees 

And  Terduroos  spray. 
Throogh  i^olden  Talleys,  festal,  soft 

Festoons  we  trail, 
Floating  our  flags  of  smoke  aloft— 

A  ateel-bhie  veil— 
0*er  an  the  slopes  where  tasseled  com 

Wares  sheeted  gold. 
And  Bon-dmnk  grapes,  in  riot  bom, 

O'erlace  and  fold 
The  kilted  Basques,  in  bodice  gay, 

With  eyes  of  Are 
That  ope  and  glow  like  yoong-orbed  day, 

Or  flash  with  ire. 
Tittoria  spreads  her  battle-fleld 

Yellow  with  grain: 
Where  Joardan*s  legions,  forced  to  yield, 

Bewailed  tlieir  slain. 
Don  Bnrgos  suddenly  nprears 

Her  casque  of  stone. 
Grim  spectre  of  long-Tsnished  years, 

Silent  and  lone. 


II. 
VALLADOLID. 
Sad  memories  spring  where  fallen  greatness  die«. 
Overmastered  by  neglect  and  rights  withheld. 
In  Valladulid,  mossed  and  gray,  a  hut  I 
Where  to  the  dying  pilot  visions  trooped 
Of  purpling  empires,  leaning  on  the  West, 
Inlaid  with  brimming,  unshored  floods, 
And  mountains,  bedded  in  the  scarlet  warmth 
Of  flowers,  belted  with  zoning  pomps,  ice-crowned ; 
Empires  which  pile  the  centuries*  highway 
W*ith  deeds  that  dwarf  Iberia's  withered  Past 
Hot,  hectic  curses  bum  upon  the  cheek 
Of  yonder  Plaza,  where  erst  tongues  of  flame, 
Licking  up  martyr  lives,  still  syllable  the  shame 
Of  Torquemada  through  the  avenging  years, 
And  hiss  reproaches  on  the  accurfied  Hou&e 
Which  slowly  pressed  to  death  the  Genoese 
Who  on  the  harlot  breast  of  Spain  had  hung 
The  priceless  Jewels  of  a  Continent 


III. 
THE  ESCORIAL. 
Lo!  on  the  6uadarama*s  crest, 

Where  Desolation  sits  and  sighs— 
A  place  proud  Philip  loved  the  best, 

And  where  his  shriveled  body  lies- 
Enshrined  in  robes  of  royal  state 

Spain's  guilty  monarchs  gathered  rest, 
And  empty  coffins  hungry  wait 

The  guiltier  living  to  invest 
Anchored  in  rock,  huge  pillared  towers 

Sentry  this  palace,  convent,  tomb : 


Entered  accordfaig  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1807,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
Diairfct  Ooort  for  the  Sonthem  District  of  New  York. 
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Where  yearly  Isabella  cowers 

And  tells  her  beads  lii  midnight  gloom, 
Then  harries,  shrived,  to  Talgar  roonds 

Of  wanton  pleasures,  while  the  fall 
Of  monkish  feet  nnlisted  sounds 

Through  all  the  dark  Bscorlal. 

IV. 
MADRID. 
Madrid  through  all  her  streets  Is  chill 

With  smothered  treasons,  yet  the  air 
lisps  naught  but  passions  which  distill 

Their  poisoned  odors  every  where. 
Through  silken  veils  Love  lightly  steals; 

The  dark  mantilla's  draping  grace 
Reveals  the  charms  it  fain  conceals. 

And  draws  the  gallant*s  guilty  pace. 
Yet  here  are  swords  to  freedom  sworn. 
And  hearts  that  wait  her  breaking  mom  1 


TOLEDO. 
Moorish  Toledo !  to  ttiy  rock  fast-bound. 

The  vulture.  Time,  has  fattened  on  thy  heart ! 
'Mid  sad  decay  no  wreathed  viols  sound ; 

Mute  is  the  clang  of  steel,  thy  armorer's  art- 
Mute  all,  save  where  the  cooling  plash  and  fall 

Of  water  lulls  to  dewy,  roseate  sleep. 
And  tinkling  fountains,  weird  and  musical. 

In  slumbrous  meshes  the  hushed  senses  keep. 
Beneath  the  cloistering  arch  the  myrtte  softly  twines 
Its  loving  arms  around  the  amorous  vines. 


VI. 

SPANISH  TRAVELING. 

Prom  Spain's  cruel  brain  two  inventions  have  spnms 
Which  bodies  and  souls  fong  ages  have  wrung ; 
The  rack,  far  inreaching  to  thought,  mind,  and  sense, 
And,  oh  torture  prolonged !  the  dread  diligence ; 
That  contrivance  uneasy,  where  wretches  a  score 
Toss  inside  half  stifled,  while  asses  before 
Drag  its  slow-moving  weight  o'er  the  dust-buried  road. 
And  undinnered  stomachs  disquiet  corrode 
The  pleasure-bound  tourists,  who  And  but  too  late 
That  in  Spain  one  must  learn,  though  hungry,  to  wait. 
In  vain  were  complaints,  in  vain  gold  or  ire. 
When  Meujibar  proclaimed  no  beds,  lights,  or  Are, 
And  the  wearisome  hours  through  a  long  winter  night 
Ached  o'er  the  stone  floor  till  the  slow  dawn  of  light. 


Turn  we  to  coronated  art; 

Murillo's  floatingj  clond-bome  child 
Reposing  on  the  mother's  heart, 

By  airy  music,  rapt,  beguiled ; 
Ruben's  plump,  rose-fed  cherubs  fair ;  i 

Claude's  landscapes  steeped  in  love  and  light  ; 
Velasquez  loading  all  the  air  ! 

With  the  damp  sweats  of  grief  and  night, 
Weighting  the  cross,  the  soul,  and  eye 
With  Heaven's  incarnate  mystery.  1 
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VII. 
THE  MOSQUE  OF  CORDOVA. 
The  monilng*8  fttMt-work  tarned  to  stone ! 
A  mu-ble  foreet,  swiftly  grown 
To  beamy  throngh  the  pillared  air, 
Ita  Taried  shafts,  smooth,  straight,  and  fisdr, 
And  marble  blossoms  tossed  on  high, 
Perpetual  bloom  beneath  the  sky: 
Soch  was  Uie  mosque,  to  Allah  given, 
The  dnaky  Moors'  cool  pearly  heaven, 
lospbered  with  stars,  with  gems  inlaid, 
Throngh  which  the  perlbmed  breezes  swayed 
Intrandng,  wildering,  dreamy  power, 
And  pralM  exhaled,  as  fh>m  the  flower. 
Rich  odors,  floating  high  above, 
Enwreathing  earth  and  heaven  with  love. 

vin. 

SEVILLE. 
She  Bits  npon  her  chosen  river. 
The  winding,  loving  Gnadalquivir, 
And  smiles  amid  her  orange  bowers 
And  charms  the  gay,  volnptnons  hoars 
With  rebec,  dance,  guitars  unseen. 
And  whispered  loves  f^om  leafy  screen, 
Or  where  the  balcon's  latticed  shade 
Is  lit  by  eyes  of  blushing  maid : 

So  Seville  sits  npon  her  river. 
The  winding,  loving  Guadalquivir. 


The  Alcaxar*8  sweet  mystery, 

loladng  arch  and  tracery. 

All  day  tlie  glowing  throng  allure 

To  courts  and  halls  where  loved  the  Moor. 

Above  the  roof  Is  shot  with  stars. 

And  ambers  flush  the  threading  bars 

Which  curtained  the  8ultana*s  shrine 

And  golden  spaces  Intertwine. 

So  Seville  sits  upon  her  river, 
The  winding,  loving  Guadalquivir. 

IX. 
CADUS. 
Fair  Cadiz,  fond  bride  of  the  sea. 
At  thy  nuptials  bright 
Gay  mermaid  and  sprite 
Danced  so  merrily,  merrily. 


In  thy  lap  they  dropped  flowers. 
Silks,  com,  fhilt«,  fhll-heaped, 
Sea-harvests,  wide-reaped 

In  measureless,  large-portioned  dowers. 


THE  SPANISH  COAST. 
Along  the  rugged  Spanish  Main, 

O'er  foam-lit  sea, 
Onr  boat  flings  back  the  wild  disdain 

From  keel  so  free. 


On  1  past  the  Cape  of  Trafklgar 

Where  Nelson  Cell: 
No— rose  in  history  a  star. 

And  there  shall  dwelL 

Down  now  the  anchor !    Furl  the  sail 
Touch  we  the  strand : 

Where  eyes  shine  through  the  mists  of  veil- 
Shine  deep  and  bland. 

XI. 

GIBRALTAR. 
Upon  the  bristling  cannoned  rock 
Gibraltar  sits  so  sullen,  grand ; 
Its  strong,  broad  breast  rolls  back  the  shock 
Of  war's  stem  waves  which  lash  its  strand. 
On  Europe  leans  its  massive  arm: 
On  Afric's  shore  it  scowls  and  fh)wn8: 
lifts  its  red  flag  on  each  alarm 
And  with  its  troops  each  rock-head  crowns, 
Stubborn  as  England,  grim  and  proud. 
She  hugs  two  continents  at  will, 
Hangs  out  her  standard  'gainst  the  cloud, 
And  stands  the  ocean's  sentinel ! 


XIL 

MALAGA. 
Upon  a  gentle  curving  bay. 

Whose  rippling  waters  kiss  the  shore, 
Malaga  basks  in  sunniest  day, 

And  wins  her  lovers  evermore. 

Sweet  vines  grow  round  her  open  brow ; 

The  almond  decks  her  flowing  hair; 
Bright  tropic  Aruits  lean  from  the  bough, 

And  blossoms  tint  the  scented  air. 

List  to  Ihe  clacking  Castanet, 
The  dark-limbed,  cwarthy  gipsy  girl ; 

Her  fhll-tressed  hair  and  eyes  of  jet 
Spin  streams  of  fire  In  circling  whirl. 
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XIII. 
GRANADA. 
Granada,  vlalon  of  the  soal 

Where  the  tamed  pulses  leap  and  play  1 
All  Orient  aplendora  here  nnroU 

And  boret  into  perpetual  May. 
Here  fhll-lapped  Plenty  has  her  home ; 

Fmlta  all  the  flowing  eeaaone  zone; 
And  verdant  waves  with  blossoms  foam, 

And  Flora  laaghs  upon  her  throne. 

Vermilion  are  thy  massive  towers; 

Thy  walls  aglow  with  colors  gleam; 
And  *mid  thy  marmaring  leafy  bowers 

The  opal  lights  of  waters  beam. 
Through  all  thy  groves  birds  flame  and  sing; 

Thy  hands  are  Ml  of  ruby  wines ; 
And  red-ripe  growths  their  tributes  bring 

To  pile  thy  rich,  imperial  shrines. 

Tux  A»"^^««A. 
Delicious,  wondrous,  sparkling,  bright, 

Alhambra,  are  thy  courts  and  halls. 
Where  plays  and  dies  the  captive  light, 

And  silvery  plash  of  fountains  fal& 
*Mid  scenes  where  angels  well  might  stray. 

Pause,  and  admire,  nor  sinning  gaze 
On  pillared  arch  and  sculptured  way, 

Where,  in  their  earlier,  fresher  days, 
The  colors  robbed  the  sun  of  light 

And  gathered  all  the  pearls  of  night 


But  see !  fh>m  out  a  squalid  den. 

Scooped  from  the  steep  and  rocky  hill, 
A  corpse,  upborne  by  strong-limbed  men ; 

While  voices,  clanging  sharp  and  shrill, 
Mix  with  the  thrum  of  castanet, 

And  break  upon  the  morning  air; 
While  all  the  swarthy  tribe  are  met 

To  its  earth-home  the  corpse  to  bear. 
And  now,  prolonged  o*er  hill  and  vale. 

Swells  out  the  Gipsies'  Funeral  Wail: 

Come  one—€ome  aU  to  Heav€n*9  high  feat; 
Come  see  tehom  God  h<u  called  to  rest— 
Called  from  earth* 9  fieUU  to  be  His  guest: 
Saltde  Uie  Jiridel 

Corns  ens— corns  aMr-*Hs  Break  of  Day; 

Our  sister  beckons  us  away; 

Her  spiriCs  rism— this  is  but  clay: 

SaluU  the  Bride! 

Death  brought  from  Heaven  her  robe  qf  white; 
Ood  called  her  to  His  Home  of  Light; 
The  Day  is  here—ltehind  is  Sight: 

SaluU  the  Bride! 

Her  earthly  sighings  now  are  o*ert 
Her  sorrows  and  her  tirials  sore; 
No  crosses  now— no  mare— no  more: 

Salute  the  Bride! 

Tn  place  of  rags  are  garments  white; 
In  place  if  want  are  feasU  so  bright; 
'Tie  Darkness  fter»— there  all  is  Light: 

SaluU  the  Bride! 


Farewell,  Granada !    Many  are  the  sighs 

That  well  fh>m  hearts  which  look  their  Ust  on  thee. 
Farewell— but  no;  we  can  not  part;  thy  skies. 

Thy  trancing  beauty  shall  forever  be 
The  exile's  dower— divorceless— wealth  inwrought. 

My  breathing  self— absorbed,  appropriate. 
The  changeless  substance  of  my  changeless  thought, 

Yet  ever  reaching  back  insatiate. 
From  whom  no  partings  part,  no  widening  spaces 
sever— 

Granada !  thou  art  mine  forever  and  forever. 


XIV. 

ANDALU8IAN  TRAVELING. 

Through  the  warm  and  scented  shadows,  mottling 

all  the  devious  way, 
Where  the  breath  of  flagrant  breezes  creeps  through 

all  the  languid  day; 
Through  the  forests'  golden  edges,  o'ef  sierras  spiked 

with  pines. 
Where  the  village  slumbers  softly  in  its  nest  of  lat- 
ticed vines; 
Where  the  misty  hoods  of  evening  cover  o'er  the 

mountains  bare. 
And  the  shouts  of  peasant  voices  echo  through  the 

pausing  air; 
Or  where  coned  trees  upbearing  lift  their  pikes  into 

the  sky. 
And  the  march  of  mountain   torrents  tramp  like 

helmed  battalions  by ; 
Winds  and  turns  our  little  party,  turns  and  winds 

our  caravan,  C^  r^r^t-i\r^ 
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Shiyering  now  on  diuy  ledges,  wading  now  the  toiv 
reut*8  BpAn. 

Oft  the  mnleteer's  gay  carol  wakes  the  mossed  and 
darkling  vale; 

Oft  the  wide-armed  cmciflx  whispers,  not  nnheard, 
the  tale 

or  red  murder,  swift  and  deadly,  in  the  brooding 
solitnde ; 

To  the  bandit  scanty  plunder ;  to  the  wolf  his  dain- 
tiest (bod. 


Set  on  rocky,  Titan  shoulders,  gray -beard  towers 

nod  o*er  onr  path, 
Where  the  brave  Campeador  smote  his  foe  in  mighty 

wrath; 
Path  where  helmed  and  belted  knight  met  and  slew 

the  Saracen, 
In  the  gorge  where  Silence  listens— in  the  narrow 

wooded  glen, 
Andalnsia's  coal-black  horses  glance,  then  speed  away 

from  Bight; 
Andalnsian  cavaliers  flash  in  colors  warm  and  bright ; 
Andalosia's  dark-eyed  maidens,  pearl -embosomed, 

dance  and  sing; 
And  aronnd  onr  caravan  floats  the  budding,  bloom- 
ing Sppfaig. 


XV. 

THE  BiJLL-FIGHT. 

The  round  arena  stills  its  brimming  cries, 
Fixed  on  the  grated  doors  which  swing  apart 
As  brazen  clangs  of  trumpets  die  amid 
The  nnwaved  fans.    With  fiery  spring  the  bull 


Around  the  flushed  arena;  then  espies 
The  picador  upon  his  horse  expectant, 
Firm  in  his  seat,  and  armed  with  lance  of  steel. 
The  chulos  gay  and  fluttering  cloaks, 
Like  clouds  dissolving,  hover  round  his  fWint, 
Fain  to  divert  the  onset.    Cue  moment  gleams 
The  lifted  lance ;  then,  pushed  by  sinewy  arm, 
Streaks  the  bull's  panting  sides  with  crimson  spouts: 
While  he,  hot  with  agony,  his  strength  aroused, 
Plunges  his  pikes  of  horn  deep  in  the  horse. 
Opening  great  ragged  seams;  then  tosses  him 
From  out  his  ra^g  path. 


Leaps  far  within  the  hushed  elllpee,  his  horns 
Cpto8J?ed  and  tail  erect,  defiant  quivering. 
Qnickly  be  glares  around  the  Inclosing  throng 
Piled  'gainst  the  roofing  sky.    Bravo  I  bravissimo ! 
Burst  defying  welcomes  round  the  human  walls. 
Amazed  he  stands ;  then  flings  himFelf  across 
The  flaring  space  upon  the  chulo's  doak. 
Which  quivers  like  a  glancing  flame,  then  vanishes 
Behind  the  bulwark's  shelter. 

Balked  of  his  prey, 
The  mad,  infuriate  bull  bounds  in  long  leaps 


Dripping  red  rivulets, 
And  his  eyes  ablaze  with  dangerous  Are, 
Now  he  paws  the  sands:  then,  mad  with  torture, 
Flings  his  quivering  bulk  around  the  circle, 
Shooting  hot  breaths  through  all  the  lurid  air. 
The  nimble  chulos  shun  his  threatening  ire. 
And  horses  shiver  as  they  dumbly  stand, 
With  bandaged  eyes,  conscious  of  peril 
Hovering  in  the  air,  unknowing  where  'twill  strike. 
Tossing  his  wide  ftontlets,  leaps  the  bull 
Full  on  a  gathered  huddle,  rolling  in  the  dust 
Rider  and  horse,  chulos  and  picador. 
Trampling  the  mangled  heap,  and  wading  through 
Entrails  and  gory  limbs  in  angry  butchery. 
Surging  in  stormy  gusts  wild  shouts  acclaim 
The  onslaught 

Now  the  trumpet  sounds  a  pause, 
And  in  the  lull  fans  winnow  the  faint  air, 
And  Valencia's  girls,  heedless  of  pity  and  of  blood, 
Turn  gayly  to  the  gallant's  ready  tale. 
Again  the  trumpets  bray ;  and  flashing  knives 
With  ribbons  decked  are  brought,  and  cruel  hands 
Infix  their  barbed  heads  in  the  bull's  neck, 
Rekindling  now  his  ebbing  fhry,  slacked  and  spent. 
Oozing  away,  and  dripping  drop  by  drop. 
New  frenzy  rages  through  his  swelling  veins ; 
His  blood-shot  eyes  roll  in  flerce  agony ;     * 
And  cruel  welts  enridge  his  ftirrowed  sides; 
Foaming  with  bloody  sweat,  and  with  gay  ribbon^ 
Mocked.    Now  through  flying  picadors  he  tears. 
Pursues  the  trembling  chulos,  rages  wide 
In  staggering  fury,  goring  in  his  pain 
Horses,  or  dead  or  dying  on  the  fldd. 
Again  the  peal  of  brass.    With  nimble  step 
The  spada— hero  now  in  fiillen  Spain- 
Bowing  to  Alcaldd  and  murmuring  ftins, 
Permission  craves  the  bloody  sport  to  end. 
Before  the  bull,  gliding  like  cat,  he  stands. 
And  waves  the  blood-red  flag  fnU  in  his  face ; 
Then— as  the  nobler  beast  the  hated  color 
Stabs— the  short,  straight  sword  is  driven  to  his  life. 
While  gurgling  plaudits  load  the  bowing  wretch. 
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XVI. 
ON  THB  RAIL. 

Ding !  doDg  t !  rings  the  bell ! 
Gay  Valencia,  tue  thee  well: 
Phizz  t  phizz  !— clear  the  track, 
Look  ahead  and  never  back. 

*0ain8t  the  fky  oar  rockets  stream ; 
In  our  wake  a  flery  seam: 
Through  the  tnnnela  sadden  night 
Chases  fast  the  brakeman's  light. 

All  along  the  sea-fringed  strand : 
O'er  the  frnit-enwebbUig  land ; 
Throngh  the  golden  swales  of  grain 
Flies  oar  panting,  breathing  train. 

Far  and  wide  the  map  nnrolls 
Wall-clasped  towns  and  rineyard  scrolls ; 
Gilded  spires  and  gay  chateanx 
Spin  and  whirl  and  backward,  uow. 

Still  on !— on !— o'er  life's  track 
Look  ahead  and  never  back. 
Sow  the  Past  with  flery  seed 
Springing  to  oar  futare  need 


xvn. 

FUNEREAL 

There  are  flowers  aronnd  the  bier,  bat  the  sweetest 

flowe*"  of  all 
Is  the  maid  who  straitened  lies  on  the  sable,  sll- 

rered  pall, 
And  aronnd  whose  apbome  form  heavy  footsteps 

slowly  fall- 
Slowly  fiill. 


'J^^^^^ 


Throngh  her  streets  now  hashed  and  silent  Barce- 
lona weeping  goes. 

And  the  bells,  throngh  palsing  pauses,  toll  the  ani- 
versal  woes, 

And  the  hooded  slow  procession  to  the  Cypress  City 
flows— 

Sadly  flows. 

Cymbals  and  gaitars  are  silent  in  Spain's  bnsy  mart 

of  trade ; 
Hashed  the  dancer's  tinkling  feet— hashed  before  that 

silent  maid, 
And  toward  the  Cypress  City  creeps  the  moving 

length'nlng  shade— 

(Creeps  the  shade.   * 

Thns  two  dties  stand  forever,  growing  by  each  oth- 
er's side; 

This  aglow  with  life  and  beauty,  throbbing  with  a 
crimson  pride, 

That  all  silent,  pale,  and  shadowy,  whither  pours 
the  ebbing  tide- 
Ebbs  the  tide. 


xvin. 

ACROSS  THE  PYRENEES-INTO  FRANCE. 

Over  the  high-backed  Pyrenees 

Clambering  slow. 
Through  rugged  pass,  'neath  dwarflng  trees 

Toiling  we  go. 

Along  this  dizzy,  beetling  path. 
Through  rock-cleft  arch. 

Have  swept,  in  tempest  and  in  wrath 
With  iron  march, 

Rome's  legions  and  the  Punic  swarm 

And  bannered  Spain, 
Spreading  afar  War's  pale  alarm 

O'er  peaceful  plain. 

Snow  piles  the  crested  Pyrenees 

Whose  morning  glance 
Flashes  far  down  the  slope  of  trees 

O'er  sun-bathed  France. 


XIX. 

NISMES. 

Again,  great  Rome,  we  Joyous  greet 
The  giant  foot-prints  of  thy  power— 

The  march  of  thy  Imperial  fleet, 
The  world's  immortal,  glorious  dower. 

Thy  vast  arena,  Nisroes,  preserves- 
Like  mastodon  of  other  days— 

Whose  noble  bulk  so  well  deserves 
The  boldest  and  sublimest  lays, 

To  link  by  grand  heroic  rhyme 

The  fondest,  proudest  Birth  of  Time. 


See  where  the  triple  arches  stride 

Across  the  bowed  and  subject  land. 
Yoking  two  mountains  side  by  side 

With  Rome's  enduring  stone-ribbed  band. 
Here  Nature,  bound  by  stnmger  will, 

Ponrs  flrom  her  lakes  large  generous  praise, 
And  babbles  to  the  ages  still 

Of  Rome's  heroic  earlier  days— 
Her  grandeur,  science,  wealth,  and  pride 
Which  grasp  the  meedd  her  scorn  defied. 
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XX. 
ALONG  TH£  RHONB. 
K^jestie  Rhone,  along  thy  broadening  tide 

Glow  cot  and  villa,  homes  content  and  sweet. 
Adown  thy  flood  qnaint  barf^ee  softly  glide, 

And  peasant  voioefl  answering  echoes  greet. 
Aries,  stiff  with  age,  stammers  her  tale  oft-told. 

Crooning  her  toothless  love  with  fUtering  tongne; 
With  feeble  breath  chatters  of  ardors  bold. 

When  she  was  fkir,  and  Rome  a  suitor  yonng. 
AroaBd  her  brow  the  curls  have  tnmed  to  stone, 
And  fhnn  her  lips  esoapea  a  wearying  moan. 

XXL 

MARSEILLSa 
MarsciDee  luoiB  ont  from  sea-washed  towers, 
And  smilea  through  all  her  garden  bowers ; 
In  front  are  spread  her  azure  fields, 
Whence  Commerce  draws  the  wealth  which  yields 
Her  Ml-sheaved  baryests,  garnered  gold, 
Swept  in  the  wide-ewnng  sickle's  fold ; 
Bthfaid  her  spread  broad  plains  of  grain. 
The  indigo*a  rare,  precious  stain. 
Starred  orange  groves  and  waving  rice. 
And  sugary  figs,  whose  sweets  entice 
Soft  tapering  lingers,  almonds  white 
And  bacchant  grapes  which  steal  the  light. 
Long  parple  fhrrows,  billowy  sweeps 
Tossed  gayly  in  ridged,  burning  heaps 
Against  the  blushing  mountain's  side, 
Which  breaks  the  flowing,  crimson  tide. 

XXIL 

AVIGNON. 
Lined  is  the  Century's  path  with  ruins  stem. 

And  Earth  is  bat  a  Tomb  whose  tenants  crawl 
Around  ita  open  mouth,  that  they  may  earn 

The  right  to  enter,  and  to  rest  where  all 
In  turn  help  lift  their  fellows  safely  in 

Ere  they  are  carried  to  its  yawning  gate; 
Where  sit  and  revel  those  foul  monsters  twin. 

Death  and  Decay,  grim,  loathed,  insatiate ; 
Serel  and  riot  in  their  harvest  gay, 
Where  human  sheaves  are  gathered  day  by  day. 

8och  are  the  thoughts  Avignon's  walls  inspire ; 

A  sepulchre  where  ages,  haply  past. 
Have  built  man's  grandest,  highest  fhneral  pyre. 

And  in  ita  flames  his  eager  hopes  have  cast. 
The  rusted  chains  are  mutely  eloquent : 

The  vacant  cells  with  unvoiced  wrongs  still  ring ; 
The  moumftil  years,  companionless,  here  vent 

There  sorrows  and  sad  misereres  sing : 
Amid  the  damp  and  dripping  cavemed  solitudes 

Tfane  cowers  with  lowering  brow,  and  o'er  his  losses 
broods. 


Within  its  walls  Rienxi  chafed  and  sighed. 

The  ftiend  of  Freedom,  to  the  Pope  a  foe 
Coined  like  a  felon,  Heaven's  blest  light  denied. 

Buried  In  dungeon,  where  the  Rhone's  dark  flow 
Dripped  through  the  cell,  a  captive  long  forgot. 

Yet  fllling  all  that  dungeon  with  the  light 
Of  Rome  and  Freedom,  names  he  could  not  blot 

From  out  his  chainless  soul,  nor  ever  blight 
With  uttered  treasons,  though  the  torturing  wheel 
Racked  his  ftill  strength  and  made  his  reason  reel. 

XXIII. 

LYONS. 
Through  Lyons  pours  the  noble  Rhone, 
Which  welcomes  to  iU  heart  the  Soane, 
The  melted  floods,  united,  strong. 
Rush  'tween  their  masoned  banks  along, 
Scarce  listing  to  the  shutUed  loom, 
Which  tireless  plies  its  low-voiced  boom. 
And  spins  and  sings  its  silken  way. 
E'er  weaving  thus  its  fringed  lay: 


O'er  the  swift  Rhone  the  Pontirs  Palace,  rent 

From  cope  to  base,  fh>wns  mid  its  ruined  power ; 
The  idle  weed  swings  ftom  each  battlement. 

And  wriggling  lixards  dart  through  gaping  tower. 
The  painted  chambers  where  the  crowned  Priest, 

Screened  lh>m  the  worid,  in  riot,  lust,  and  wine. 
Plagued  the  revolving  hours  with  shameless  feast. 

Abroad  usurping  rights  and  names  divine. 
Uncovered  now.  the  juggling  cheats  display 
To  the  clear  vision  of  historic  day. 


Leaves^  dark^  shining  mtdberry  leaves; 

And  eat^  eat^  eat 
Tm  hare  and  etripped  the  trees. 
Stripped  the  trees  hungry  and  hare. 
Lifting  their  long  arms  in  air, 

WhUe  *tis  eat,  eat,  eat 
Morning  and  noon  and  night, 

And  eat,  eat,  eat 
Through  darkness  and  dimneas  and  light. 

Spin,  spin 
The  JOaments  sUken  and  fine. 

And  spin,  spin,  spin 
Ten  thousand  feet  in  a  line. 
Our  Uves  go  out  in  a  hall. 
We  spin  our  funeral  pall. 

While  *tis  spin,  epin,  spin 
Night  and  twilight  and  noon, 

And  spin,  spin,  spin 
The  precious  and  fOlUA  cocoon. 

Weave,  leeave 
The  tisoues  that  heatOy  shall  teear  ; 

And  wec^e,  weave,  uvave 
The  warp  that  seems  light  and  air. 
And  yet  *tis  thai  mulberry  leaf, 
Which  the  worm  has  spun  in  a  sheaf, 

Which  we  weave,  weave,  weave 
With  buttles  so  nimble  and  free. 

And  weave,  weave,  tceave  Ar> 

Into  bright  silken  tapestry,    VjOO^IL 
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"gimme  pknky,  poppy?' 


COMPARATIVELY  little  is  known  by  the 
public  concerning  the  charities  which  form 
the  subject  of  this  pnper.  Their  location  is  so 
distant  from  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the 
means  of  access  so  limited,  that  few  of  the  cu- 
rious find  their  way  to  them,  While  Blackwell's 
Island,  in  fitting  seasons,  is  daily  thronged  by 
crowds  of  visitants. 

By  those,  however,  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  explore  the  Nurseries  but  one  opin- 
ion is  entertained  as  to  their  exceeding  interest. 
They  are  objects  of  especial  pride  to  the  Com- 
missioners and  municipal  authorities,  who  boast 
of  them  as  the  most  complete  and  convenient 
establishments  of  the  kind  known  in  the  world. 
Their  importance  can  not  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated. The  prevention  of  crime  and  disease 
is  much  less  expensive  and  more  productive  of 
good  to  the  public  than  their  cure. 

In  view  of  this  self-evident  proposition,  it 
seems  strange  that  institutions  of  the  character 
of  the  Nurseries  should  be  of  very  late  origin 
in  the  world's  history.  Nevertheless,  while  hos- 
pitals and  prisons  have  existed  almost  from  time 
immemorial,  the  earliest  reform-school  upon  rec- 
ord is  that  established  by  Cardinal  Odeschalchi 
in  1685  as  a  department  of  the  hospital  St. 
Michael,  Rome.  With  work-shops  as  well  as 
schools,  it  afforded  a  refuge  for  destitute  or 
runaway  boys.  In  England  an  institution  for 
the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  was  estab- 


lished in  1788  by  the  London  Fhilanthropical 
Society,  having  also  for  its  object  the  education 
of  the  destitute  offspring  of  convicted  felons. 
The  ragged  schools  of  England  and  the  indus- 
trial schools  of  Edinburgh  date  from  1820. 
Previously  young  vagrants  and  criminals  were 
sent  to  the  common  prisons,  where,  \n  the  com- 
panionship of  wretches  hardened  in  every  va- 
riety of  iniquity,  their  vicious  inclinations  were 
strengthened,  and  their  powers  of  injuring  so- 
ciety increased. 

The  New  York  Nurseries  have  but  slight  ref- 
erence to  actual  criminal  cases ;  the  House  of 
Refuge,  situated  also  on  Randall's  Island,  is  for 
their  management.  Children  over  sixteen  are 
not  receivable  at  the  former  institution,  while 
they  approach  manhood  at  the  latter. 

The  Nurseries  or  Juvenile  Department  of  the 
New  York  Alms-house  were  established  in  their 
present  location  in  the  year  1848.  The  build- 
ings then  constructed  were  twelve  in  number. 
Many  modifications,  improvements,  and  erec- 
tions have  been  subsequently  made.  The  Ward- 
en's and  Physician's  apartments  are  no  longer 
confined  to  structures  forining  part  of  the  insti- 
tution ;  each  has  his  house  embowered  amidst 
foliage,  and  surrounded  by  a  luxuriant  garden 
— objects  refreshing  to  the  eye  of  the  visitor  as 
he  treads  the  planked  sidewalk  leading  to  the 
Nurseries. 

A  wooden  store-house  of  considerable  size 
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tnd  a  boat>hoase  stand  near  the  landing,  but  no 
bailding  belonging  to  the  Nureeries  exciting  in- 
qniry  is  to  be  seen  therefrom  save  a  large,  plain, 
prison-like  stmcture  of  brick,  which  is  situated  on 
a  meadow,  and  near  the  water-side  to  the  right. 
This  is  the  House  of  Detention,  and  is  fitted  up 
with  cells  like  the  Work-house  on  BlackweU's 
Island.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  branch  of  that  estab- 
lishment, though  under  the  control  of  the  Ward- 
en of  Randall's  Island.  It  is  occupied  exclu- 
sively by  adnlts.  Work-house  prisoners  whose 
services  are  desired  in  tilling  ground,  care  of 
the  stables  and  the  engines,  and  in  the  various 
trades  of  which  the  construction  of  the  buildings 
necessitates  the  use.  They  are  employed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rule  of  strict  economy  wlrich 
characterizes  the  management  of  nil  the  institu- 
tions. The  value  of  the  labor  of  such  carpen- 
ters, painters,  and  blacksmiths  was  during  the 
year  1866  abot\t  thirteen  hundred  dollars.  The 
farm  and  garden  are  quite  extensive,  and  the 
vBloe  of  their  produce  for  the  same  year  was 
$7263. 

The  Work-house  women  petfonn  the  wash- 
ing and  cooking  for  the  institution,  the  cleaning 
and  scrubbing  of  the  rooms,  and  the  like.  The 
services  of  adult  paupers  are  also  used.  There 
are  usually  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  prison- 
ers inmates  of  the  Nurseries.  One  sex  prepon- 
derates one  year,  the  other  at  another^  as  the 
needs  of  the  institution  demand. 

A  five  minutes*  walk  along  the  neat  and  beau- 
tiful avenue  leading  from  the  dock  suffices  to 
bring  the  visitor  to  the  buildings  in  which  are 
the  children.  They  lie  at  his  left  hand,  and 
are  located  at  about  the  centre  of  the  island, 
extending  toward  the  southeastern  side.  A 
delightful  view  is  afforded  of  Flushing  Bay, 
the  intervening  islands,  and  adjacent  country 
— one  of  the  finest  prospects  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York.  Now  a  mammoth  Maine  propeller 
moves  smoothly  and  swiftly  by  in  the  Sound ; 
and  now  a  fleet  of  sloops  and  schooners  that  have 
been  becalmed  will  appear,  with  all  their  can- 
vas spread,  sailing  gallantly  toward  the  city. 


The  scenery  about  the  island  is  every  where 
noticeable.  That  where  the  boat-landing  is  sit- 
uated first  arrests  the  attention.  As  I  made  my 
first  artistic  visit  to  the  island,  Harlem's  many- 
colored  houses  and  terracjed  cottages  opposite 
me  glistened  beneath  the  July  sun,  and  with 
its  willows  were  reflected  by  the  smooth  waters 
beside  them.  From  the  mouth  of  Harlem  River 
on  the  right  glided  a  gay  barge,  bedizened  with 
flags,  and  filled  by  a  hilarious  excursion  party. 
My  gaze  roved  far  up  the  stream,  catching 
a  glimpse  of  High  Bridge  in  the  distance. 
Against  the  horizon  on  the  left  New  York's  hazy 
steeples  were  to  He  descried;  nearer.  Ward's  Isl- 
and, covered  with  verdure,  appeared ;  and  near- 
er still,  through  openings  made  by  trees,  a  view 
was  to  be  obtained  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  an 
imposing  and  elegant  structure,  with  mosque- 
like turrets.  The  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  fitness  of  the  place  for  the  children  time 
has  proved.  Apprehensions  once  entertained 
that  ague  and  fever  would  prevail  to  a  great 
extent.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  marshes, 
were  unfounded. 

There  are  two  departments  in  the  Nurseries, 
one  the  Nurs?ery  proper,  the  other  the  Nursery 
Hospital.  Over  the  former  the  Warden  pre- 
sides, over  the  latter  the  Resident  Physician. 
Each  has  its  clerk.  The  buildings  are  all  plain 
and  substantial,  designed  more  expressly  for 
use  than  for  show.  Five  of  them  are  situated 
iiTegularly,  yet  symmetrically,  on  a  line  at  inter- 
vals of  one  hundred  feet,  forming  the  front  of 
the  group  and  having  a  southeasterly  aspect ; 
these  five,  together  with  two  in  front,  at  the 
extreme  right  and  left,  and  an  eighth  standing 
eighty  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  one,  consti- 
tute the  Nursery  proper.  Five  buildings  ranged 
in  the  rear  of  the  front  line,  at  about  four  hun- 
dred feet  distance,  form  the  Nursery  Hospital. 
These  buildings  are  inclosed  by  a  neat  picket 
fence  in  a  plot  of  ground  eight  hundred  by 
twelve  hundred  feet.  Flower-beds,  shrubbery, 
and  trees  diversify  the  plot  in  a  very  pleasing 
manner,  and  render  the  want  of  architectural 
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pretensions  in  the  varioas  edifices  a  thing  of  no 
importance. 

Of  the  eight  buildings  forming  the  Nursery 
proper,  the  centre  one  of  the  front  line  is  de- 
voted to  the  schools  and  offices.  The  one  im- 
mediately in  the  rear  is  the  kitchen.  The 
school-house,  some  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet,  is 
constructed  of  blue  building  stone ;  all  the  oth- 
ers are  of  brick,  painted  a  dull  yellow  color.  In 
the  principal  story  of  the  school-hou^  is  the 
primary  school-room,  forty-one  by  fifty-three 
feet,  and  fourteen  feet  high.  This  is  well 
adapted  for  lecturing  and  religious  purposes, 
and  is  so  used.  Over  this  is  the  boys*  school,  a 
more  extensive  apartment.  The  attic  is  occu- 
pied as  a  dormitory  by  female  paupers  who 
serve  the  institution  as  cooks. 

Of  the  four  other  buildings  on  the  front  line, 

the  two  next  adjacent  north  and  south  are  each 

thirty-three  by  ninety-six  feet,  and  three  stories 

high,  having  verandas  eight  feet  wide  on  both 

sides  of  each  story.     The  southerly  one  of  these 

two  buildings  is  occupied  by  the  larger  boys  of 

the  establishment,  the  other  by  the  girls  and 

smaller  boys.     They  are  precisely  alike  in  their 

rGonstruction,  the  first  story  containing  a  dining- 

anipm,  a  room  for  washing  haads  and  bathing, 

the  sa  kitchen  for  the  matron  or  steward.     In 

sevent^cond  story  is  a  dormitory,  thirty-one  by 

third  sV  feet,  with  apartments  for  officers.     The 

paratus  \ory  is  one  open  dormitory.     The  ap- 

first  storjfor  washing  hands  and  bathing,  in  the 

tures  for  ^,  is  an  improvement  on  the  usual  fix- 

tleansing ;  a  circular  tub,  ten  feet  in 


diameter,  is  supplied  with  water  cold  and  warm 
at  pleasure,  and  is  thus  used  for  bathing  by  a 
dozen  of  the  children  at  once.  They  use  the 
same  tub  for  washing  their  hands  and  face ;  a 
leaden  pipe  coiled  on  the  inside  jnst  below  the 
top,  being  perforated  with  apertures  which  dis- 
charge the  water  toward  the  centre  of  the  tub ; 
the  children  standing  around — twenty  or  more 
at  once — wash  their  feces  with  the  water  they 
catch  intheir  hands  as  it  flows  from  the  pipe, 
thereby  preventing  the  possibility  of  any  two 
using  the  same  water — a  custom  which  has  been 
the  means  of  spreading  ophthalmia. 

The  two  remaining  buildings  on  the  front 
line  are  similar  in  arrangement  to  the  two  just 
described,  but  they  lire  of  a  smaller  size.  The 
most  southerly  of  these  is  termed  the  Quaran- 
tine, or  Reception  House.  The  other,  which  is 
the  most  northerly  of  the  front  line,  is  the  In- 
fants' House.  Attached  to  each  is  an  airy  struc- 
ture containing  wooden  swings  for  the  children, 
and  used  by  them  as  a  play-room. 

The  two  buildings  standing  in  advance  of  the 
front  row  were  erected  since  the  original  group, 
and  designed  as  dwellings  to  relieve  the  other 
buildings,  which  were  found  insufficient  to  ac- 
commodate the  numbers  who  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  They  resemble  each  other  in  their 
internal  arrangements.  In  each  the  first  story, 
twelve  feet  high,  is  fitted  up  as  a  gymnasium. 
The  upper  stories  are  used  as  dormitories.  The 
more  northerly  of  the  two  buildings  is  occupied 
by  the  small  boys,  the  other  by  the  large  boys. 
To  the  latter  there  has  of  recent  years  been  an 
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extension  made  to  be  used  as  a  play-room  dur- 
ing iDclement  seasons.  The  washing  and  cook- 
ing in  the  kitchen  boilding  is  done  mainly  by 
steam.  In  the  third  story  of  this  structure  is 
the  Tailor  Shop. 

The  two  Hospitals  are  precisely  alike,  and 
resemble  the  Nursery  buildings  proper  in  their 
external  appearance.  They  are  each  thirty-six 
by  fixtj  feet  and  three  stories  high,  having 
verandas  eight  feet  wide  on  both  sides  of  each 
story  inclosed  with  glass.  The  buildings  are 
applied  with  Croton  water,  brought  across  the 
Hsrlem  ^ver  in  three-inch  pipes ;  and  a  com- 
plete system  of  sewerage  removes  all  waste  wa- 
ter, etc,  from  the  several  buildings  and  out- 
houses into  the  stream. 

There  are  some  eighty  paid  officers  and  em- 
ployes attached  to  the  institution,  of  whom 
thirty  pertain  to  the  Hospital  department,  the 
remainder  to  the  Nursery.  In  each  department 
where  the  children  reside,  of  which  there  are 
eight,  a  matron  presides.  There  are  some  ten 
oarses,  and  forty- five  helpers.  Keepers,  a 
watchman,  an  engineer,  a  gardener,  a  cock- 
swain, a  teamster,  and  a  master-tailor  figure 
among  the  employ^. 

The  average  number  of  the  children  is  about 
1000,  of  which  the  boys  comprise  two-thirds. 
The  nnmber  of  small  boys-  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  large.  About  1500  admissions  and  an 
equal  number  of  discharges  take  place  during 
the  year.  The  ages  of  the  children  vary  from 
A  little  nnder  three  to  a  little  over  fifteen. 

Upon  my  first  visit  to  the  island  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  large  boys  almost  imme- 
diately. The  steamboat  touched  the  dock  about 
half  past  eleren,  and  upon  my  reaching,  shortly 
after,  the  terminus  of  the  main  avenue  I  dis- 
covered on  an  open  plot  of  ground  extending 
before  me  that  "school  was  out."  A  noisy 
and  merry  crowd  was  engaged  in  an  exciting 
contest  at  base -ball,  and  scattered  about  it 
other  parties  were  amusing  themselves  in  a 
▼ftriety  of  ways.  Their  happy  countenances 
and  actire  limbs  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  scenes  presented  to  me  during  my  trip  oh 
the  steamboat  as  it  disgorged  from  its  hold  dis- 
mal faces  and  filthily-clad  young  prisoners  for 
the  Penitentiary  and  Work-house.  So  refresh- 
ing was  the  spectacle  that  I  ceased  further 
progress,  and  withdrawing  to  the  friendly  shade 
of  a  tree  gazed  long  and  interestedly  upon  it. 
As  befitted  the  summer  season  all  the  boys  were 
attired  in  a  neat  uniform  of  thin  material  and 
light  color,  the  main  features  of  which  were  a 
jacket,  trowsers,  and  straw-hat.  They  sported 
barefooted  over  the  grass.  As  is  natural  to 
young  and  healthy  natures,  their  intercourse  was 
not  marked  by  strict  attention  to  the  rules  of 
edquette ;  there  was  much  pushing  and  jostling 
as  they  pursued  their  exercises;  there  were 
mde  outcries  and  clamorous  expressions  of  dis- 
approbation. It  was  quite  evident  that  I  was 
not  gazing  upon  those  model  children  who  al- 
ways die  young.  Yet  the  utmost  good-nature 
appeared  to  prevail ;  there  was  no  fighting,  and  I 


no  boy  exhibited  any  marks  of  such  disorderly 
conduct.  Th^re  was  no  adult  in  charge  of 
them ;  but  I  could  see  that  some  of  the  boys 
were  in  authority  over  the  others,  and  officiated, 
I  surmised,  as  monitors.  It  was  difficult  to 
realize  that  the  antecedents  of  many  of  these 
children  were  as  bad  as  I  knew  them  to  be. 
Their  intelligent  faces  and  innocent  expressions 
combined  with  their  behavior  to  turn  one  from 
thoughts  of  the  parentage  and  associations  from 
which  they  had  come.  Some  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery  from  an 
early  age,  had  first  seen  the  light  in  some  low 
lodging  cellar.  Not  a  few  were  from  the  ranks 
of  the  little  ragamuffins  who  infest  the  city 
streets,  sleeping  wherever  they  can  best  find 
shelter  and  avoid  the  police — nnder  sheds,  in 
doorways,  and  alleys ;  and  maintaining  a  pre- 
carious existence  by  begging  a  few  coppers  here 
and  there,  or  stealing  what  their  sharpiened  wits 
tell  them  incurs  little  risk  of  detection. 


liPiWiiiiBiBn^'^'^-         ( ?  i^:_ 


m  THX  OITY  VElbOH  OKLL. 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering  my  series  of 
sketches  more  complete  I  had  previously  visited 
the  "Tombs."  I  found  the  young  vagrants 
locked  up  together  in  a  large  airy  cell,  awaiting 
that  disposition  of  them  which  the  authorities 
would  see  fit  to  make.  Some  had  been  detained 
in  the  unpleasant  abode  for  several  days  that 
their  parents  might  appear  to  claim  them.  The' 
majority  wore  a  reckless,  unconcerned  manner, 
and  munched  leisurely  their  crusts  of  bread  as 
though  incarceration  were  an  affair  of  every 
day.  The  philosophy  of  childhood  is  its  want 
of  it ;  its  ignorance  is  its  happiness.  All  qualms 
of  hunger  were- now  silenced  in  them ;  and  free- 
dom from  pain  was  the  gumtnum  bonum  many  of 
these  young  vagrants  had  experienced  in  life, 
and  was  doubtless  well-nigh  that  alone  to  which 
they  had  as  yet  aspired. 

I  could  not  but  contrast  their  contented  as- 
pect with  the  dejected,  haggard  countenances 
of  adults  in  a  neighboring  cell.  My  appear- 
ance before  them  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
rush  to  the  large  barred  door;  and  hands  and 
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arms  were  thrust  through  the  openings  toward 
me  in  every  direction.  A  praiseworthy  provi- 
dent spirit  characterized  all ;  and  a  noisy  chorus 
at  once  arose,  **Give  me  a  penny,  Mister?'* 
"  Can't  you  let  me  have  three,  just  enough  to 
get  a  plug  of  'baccy  ?"  "  Give  a  feller  a  stamp, 
won't  yer?"  etc.  Their  digits  approached  my 
pockets  somewhat  closely  and  I  retired  a  step. 
Although  their  importunings  for  money  met 
with  slight  success  they  vibited  me  with  no  up- 
braidings ;  but  fastened  their  eyes  upon  a  half- 
smoked  cigar  held  by  my  teeth,  and  exhausted 
all  their  powers  of  eloquence  to  secure  it.  Be- 
ing desirous  of  establishing  myself  on  friendly 
terms  with  them  I  was  guilty  of  presenting  the 
coveted  luxury  to  the  largest  boy,  easing  my 
conscience  at  the  time  by  remarks  calculated  to 
inspire  horror  of  the  weed.  My  advice  was  re- 
ceived amidst  respectful  silence,  my  cigar  clutch- 
ed at  with  avidity  by  a  dozen  hands,  and  the 
proud  possessor  of  the  stump,  as  he  emitted  the 
fine  fragrant  puffs  of  smoke  it  contained,  was 
surronnded  by  an  admiring  throng. 

Conversation  elicited  the  facts  that  one  hand 
some,  bright-eyed  boy  of  twelve  was  **  up"  for 
"lushing"  tin,  others  for  similar  light  offenses. 
Some  for  doing  nothing  and  having  it  continu- 
ally to  do.  Two  or  three  didn't  know  where 
their  parents  were,  and  didn't  believe  they  had 
any.  Several  had  been  arrested  for  the  heinous, 
crime  of  swimming.  I  was  at  first  puzzled  by 
this  declaration,  but  then  bethought  me, of  the 
disreputable  sight  mahy  city  wharves  present 
during  warm  we*ather.  Jack>  Sheppard  was  a 
gay  and  noble  youth  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
my  young  friends,  and  I  was  informed  by  one 
intelligent  lad  that  he  himself  could  get  out  of 
the  prison  bars  in  three  hours  if  he  only  had  a 
file.  Poverty  and  want  of  proper  training  suf- 
ficed to  account  for  their  misdemeanors  and 
state  of  mind.  There  was  no  inherent  taint  in 
their  characters ;  and  in  view  of  the  education 
many  of  them  were  soon  to  receive  and  the 
dispositions  plainly  indicated  by  their  faces,  I 
looked  confidently  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  would  become  good  citizens.  Several 
were  aware  that  their  destination  was  to  be 
Randall's  Island,  and  I  told  them  they  would 
shortly  sec  me  there.  Then  making  a  few 
half-scriotls,  half- jocose  observations  on  the 
error  of  their  ways,  I  pityingly  left.  They  arc 
not  devoid  of  good  instruction  while  in  the 
prison.  Excellent  Christian  ladies  of  various 
churches  visit  them  daily  and  join  with  them 
in  pleasant  religious  exercises.  Sisters  of 
Charity  also  minister  to  their  wants. 

Prominent  in  the  midst  of  the  ball-players 
I  now  saw  the  lad  to  whom  I  had  given  the 
stump ;  and  hardly  had  I  transfen-ed  to  a  page 
of  my  sketch-book  the  outline  of  the  Gymnaj^inm, ' 
which  lay  in  the  back-ground  of  the  scene,  be- 
fore he  saw  me ;  and  rushed  up,  bat  in  hand, 
and  with  a  most  joyful  expression : 

** Don't  you  know  me,  Mister?     I  saw  you 
in—" 

**  Ah,  yes ;  you're  here  ?    A  pleasanter  place 


this  than  the  prison  ?    Ton  didn't  like  it  much 
there,  I  suspect?" 

'*  No,  we  had  bad  meat  at  times ;  the  boys 
had  to  throw  it  away." 

'*!  should  think  you  enjoyed  life  hugely 
here?" 

"  Well — "  But  his  answer  was  cut  short  by 
a  tumultuous  assembly  that  now  pressed  about 
me.  The  play  -  ground  was  half-  deserted,  and 
close-cropped  heads  of  all  sizes  bobbed  under 
my  elbows,  while  their  cries  well-nigh  deafened 
me. 

"I'd^like  to  go  out  West  with  you.  Mister," 
vociferated  one.  " Take  me !'*  "Take  me ! " 
"  Take  me !"  was  shouted  continually ;  and  my 
sleeves  were  clutched  and  coat-tails  pulled  until 
I  was  rendered  nervous. 

"Are  you  going  to  take  us  to  Harlem?" 
**I  shoidd  like  to  go  there.**  "Where  will 
you  take  us  ?" 

"  Look  here,  boys,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
you  any  where,"  I  declared  with  desperation. 
**  I  came  here  to —  Why,  you  are  smothering 
me. 

The  heat  of  the  July  sun  and  the  confined 
air  of  the  circle  was  sufibcating.  I  did  my 
best  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  with  difficulty  had 
progressed  a  few  steps,  wondering  if  I  was  to 
continue  my  march  back  to  the  dock  amidst 
the  enthusiastic  assemblage,  when  suddenly  the 
voices  of  the  monitors  rang  out — "  Keep  back 
to  your  lines!"  and  a  moment  af^er  I  was  freed 
from  persecution.  I  had  crossed  a  boundary 
they  were  not  permitted  to  pass,  and  turned, 
panting,  to  confront  them.  They  still  Shouted : 
"Take  me,  will  you,  Mister?"  and  it  was  some 
time  before  I  could  make  myself  heard.  I  then 
told  them  I  wished  merely  to  take  sketches  of 
them,  and  that  they  would  exceedingly  oblige 
me  if  they  would  retire  to  their  play-ground 
and  enable  me  to  do  so. 

"What's  it  for.  Mister?  Take  my  picture, 
will  you  ?"  One  youth,  with  a  mind  evidently- 
burdened  with  Roman  history,  desired  to  be 
drawn  as  a  "gladiator  fighting  in  the  arena." 
Others,  assuming  pugilistic  attitudes,  afforded 
alarming  portraitures  of  the  Randall's  Island 
Chicken  and  the  Nursery  Bull-dog.  Another 
was  anxious  to  have  his  "  photograph"  taken 
in  the  act  of  brandishing  a  club  preparatory  to 
dashing  out  the  brains  of  a  smiling  companion, 
and  at  the  head  of  tlie  same  unoffending  indi- 
vidual a  toy  caimon  was  fiercely  directed,  pis- 
tol fashion,  by  the  tallest  boy  of  the  party. 
Amidst  loud  plaudits  classical  groupings,  being 
reminiscences  of  circus  performances,  were  got 
up,  "  regardless  of  expense,"  by  the  young  en- 
thusiasts ;  and  the  expense  was  considerable  to 
the  limbs  of  the  actors,  as  among  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  "  droring"  was  time. 

The  astoiiishing  abilities  of  some  were  com- 
mented on  by  a  chorus.  "This  boy  can  put 
one  foot  on  the  leg  of  that  one,  and  his  other 
foot  behind  his  neck,  and  hold  himself  out 
straight — so.  Show  him  how.  Bill!"  This 
great  feat,  I  regret  to  state,  was  a  failure.    Bill 
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maintained  his  position  but  a  quarter  of  a  min- 
ute ;  bis  strength  then  leaving  him  he  submit- 
ted, vith  an  expression  of  the  deepest  shame, 
to  be  supported  in  it  until  the  sketch  was  fin- 
ished. One  statuesque  arrangement,  the  leai>- 
frog,  is  so  nmque  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  sepa- 
rate niche  in  this  article.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  sketches  I  proposed  many  qaes- 
tions. 
*'  IIow  many  are  there  of  you  large  boys  ?" 
"There's  two  hundred  and  sixty." 


**  Why  are  you  all  so  anxious  to  go  out  West  ? 
Are  you  not  comfortable  here  ?** 

''We  ain't  all  anxious  to  go;  but  some  of 
us  have  got  to — those  of  us  who  haven't  pa- 
rents. I've  got  to  go  because  my  board  isn't 
paid." 

**  You  have  parents,  then  ?'* 

"I've  got  a  mother.  She  says  she  can't  do 
any  thing  with  me,  and  so  she  sent  me  here. 
That's  my  brother;  he  wanted  to  come  and  be 
,,-ith  me,  80  mother  let j,i,j>/'  ^^  ^(jU^lt: 
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The  speaker,  who  was  a  fine-looking  boy  of 
fifteen,  pointed  to  one  of  twelve  who  lay  smil- 
ing at  his  feet. 

"  Is  he  to  go  out  West  too  ?" 

*^No;  mother  pays  his  board,  and  will  take 
him  away  when  I  leave." 

"Is  there  any  difference  in  the  way  he's 
treated  here  ?" 

"No,  we  fare  jnst  the  same;  only  I  don't 
belong  to  mother  any  more." 

**  You've  been  pretty  wild,  I  suspect." 

"I  don't  know.  Sir." 

"  I  suppose  you'd  like  to  be  in  the  city  again 
at  your  old  pranks  ?" 

"  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  boy  hero  wouldn't 
rather  be  in  New  York.'* 

"Why  so?" 

"  Why,  we  can  see  things  there,  and  the  boys 
in  the  city  look, down  on  us  here." 

"  But  you  are  well  provided  here,  and  with 
amusements.  You  can  swim  and  play,  have 
books  and  so  forth.  Many  of  you  haven't  any 
friends.     What  would  they  do  ?" 

"Oh,  they  can  get  along;  they've  tried  it 
before  they  were  sent  up." 

But  the  dinner-bell  here  sounded,  and  I  was 
left  alone. 

It  was  evident  that  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by 
many  of  the  children  had  its  origin  chiefly  in 
the  natural  restlessness  of  boys,  and  their  de- 
sire for  greater  freedom  than  was  good  for 
them.  The  being  sent  to  masters  of  whom 
they  could  form  no  opinion  had  also,  I  suppose, 
its  terrors. 

This  dissatisfaction  was  felt  only  at  mo- 
ments— for  general  happiness  was  observable 
at  most  times.  Elopements  occasionally  take 
place,  but  they  are  very  few  considering  the 
number  of  the  population.  Thirty-three  are 
recorded  in  the  Ij^st  report.  All  were  made  by 
boys.  Their  old  home  on  the  island  is  regard- 
ed with  much  pleasure  by  many  who  have  been 
discharged  to  new  abodes,  and  is  frequently 
Tisited  by  them.  The  majority  of  the  children 
are  not  vagrants  nor  orphans.  Of  1401  dis- 
charged during  1866  but  250  were  for  indent- 
ure, the  remainder,  1161,  were  returned  to  their 
relatives.  Many  are  admitted  purely  as  hos- 
pital cases. 

I  met  a  parent  of  two  of  the  Nursery  chil- 
dren immediately  after  finishing  the  sketches 
of  which  I  last  spoke.     He  was  an  amiable 


man,  a  widower,  and  a  mechanic.  He  came 
with  a  basket  of  cakes  and  apples.  One  of  his 
ofi'^pring  was  a  bright  girl  of  ten  years,  the  oth- 
er a  handsome,  lively  boy  of  five.  He  evident- 
ly regarded  them  with  sincere  affection,  and  I 
could  see  sorrow  and  humiliation  struggling 
within  him  that  he  was  unable  to  provide  a 
home  of  his  own  for  them. 

"  They  seem  perfectly  happy  and  contented 
here,"  he  remarked,  "and  are  far  better  Off 
than  they  would  be  with  me  without  their  mo- 
ther. TLey  are  getting  a  good  education,  and 
have  every  necessary  care  taken  of  them." 

"They  have  plenty ^esh  air,  and  compan- 
ions of  their  own  age,"  I  returned,  while  ob- 
serving that  the  children,  though  smilingly  con- 
fronting him,  yet  looked  upon  him  somewhat 
as  a  stranger,  paying  him  the  attention  usually 
accorded  an  tmcle.  The  poor  man  felt  this, 
and  was  visibly  stung.  He  did  not  stand  to 
them  completely  in  the  relation  of  a  father. 
"  Well,  good-by,  Kate;  good-by,  Freddy:  I  will 
bring  you  some  more  nice  things  when  I  next 
come — good-day.  Sir:"  and  he  turned  away. 

The  children  gazed  after  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then  unconcernedly  ran  into  the  house. 
They  had  been  resident  in  the  institution  for  a 
long  time.  Six  dollars  a  month  is  demanded 
of  parents  who  wish  to  have  control  over  the 
future  of  their  children.  The  daily  cost  of  each 
child  for  provisions,  clothing,  etc.,  averaged  24 
cents  last  year,  and  previously  was  about  20. 

Upon  my  strolling  to  the  quarantine  I  was 
met  at  the  door  by  a  girl  of  fifteen,  attired  in 
the  female  uniform  of  the  institution,  which 
mainly  consisted  of  a  blue  frock  nearly  reach- 
ing the  ankles,  and  a  white  apron  which  de- 
pended from  the  neck  and  shoulders.  The 
girls,  unlike  the  boys,  were  equipped  with  shoes 
and  stockings.  They  presented  a  very  come- 
ly appearance.  Some  t^'O  or  three  of  various 
sizes  were  ensconced  in  wooden  swings  stand- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  into  which 
I  looked,  and  which  was  an  extension  of  the 
main  building,  resembling  to  no  inconsiderable 
degree  a  summer-house.  The  young  Miss  I 
have  mentioned  answered  all  my  questions 
promptly  and  intelligently,  smilingly  surveying 
me  meanwhile. 

The  children  are  first  received  here,  where 
they  are  washed  and  cleansed,  examined  by  the 
physician,  and  kept  long  enough  to  see  if  any 
diseases  break  out  among  them,  and  then  allot- 
ted to  the  different  departments,  each  child  be- 
ing classified.  The  clothes  of  many  are  burned 
in  consequence  of  their  condition.  Two  wo- 
men were  seated  on  a  bench  to  the  left  of  the 
door-way — the  mothers,  probably,  of  children 
present.  They  appeared  to  be  of  Irish  nativity. 
I  saw  but  little  of  the  girls  during  my  visits. 
Their  number,  as  I  have  remarked,  is  small 
compared  with  that  of  the  boys.  They  were 
mostly  employed  indoors,  and  their  quiet,  un- 
obtrusive manners  alone  caught  my  attention. 
I  descried  some  swinging  beneath  the  trees  in 
the  grounds  of  their  department,  and  one  or 
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two  officiating  tm 
monitors  among  the 
smttll  bojrs.  Their 
hair  was  cnt  short 
across  the  back  of 
their  beads  and  push- 
ed behind  their  ears. 

A  gronp  of  chil- 
dren playing  school 
sttncted  my  eye 
apon  leaving  the 
qoarantine,  and  hint- 
ed to  me  that  educa- 
tion was  given  in  a 
pleasant  manner  by 
the  teachers  of  the 
institution.  A  love 
of  order  was  plainly 
risible  in  the  mimic 
assemblage.  I  seem- 
ed to  be  considered 

an  Initpector,  in  more  than  one  sense,  inasmuch 
as  a  most  grave  and  reverent  attention  was  be- 
stowed upon  me  while  I  made  a  sketch. 

Being  d^irous  of  examining  the  Gymnasium 
at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  grounds,  I 
thither  proceeded,  much  as  I  dreaded  to  again 
encounter  my  friends  the  large  boys,  who  were 
ODt  anew  in  force  and  at  their  games.  With  a 
stem  countenance  I  pushed  my  way  through 
them  at  last,  having  rebuffed  numberless  en- 
treaties to  **dror  him — me  and  that  feller." 
The  cool  shades  of  the  apartment  into  which  I 
soon  entered  afforded  an  agreeable  relief  to  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun ;  and,  little  as  there 
was  to  see,  I  lingered  among  the  ropes,  posts, 
and  ladders.  Suddenly  I  discovered  that  I  was 
not  entirely  alone.  Curled  up  on  a  stair-way 
in  a  comer  of  the  room  lay  a  small  boy  wnth  a 
quizzical  and  beseeching  expression  of  face. 
Taken  all  in  all  he  was  a  very  funny  little  chap. 
Wliat  coald  he  be  doing  here,  immediately  aft- 
er school  hours,  while  all  his  companions  were 
busy  at  play  ? 

"  What*8  the  matter,  Bub  ?   Are  you  asleep  ?" 


"»0,  BO." 


FLAYIMO  BOHOOL. 

"No,  Sir.'* 

"Have  you  had  your  dinner?  Ain*t  you 
hungry?" 

"No,  Sir." 

"  Ah,  I  see.  YouVe  thinking  of  your  father. 
You  want  to  go  home  ?" 

"No,  Sir." 

"  Have  you  been  here  long  ?" 

"No,  Sir." 

"Haven't  been  playing  truant,  I  hope?" 

"No,  Sir." 

All  these  "No,  Sirs"  were  delivered  in  a 
faint  tone,  though  quite  respectfully.  I  felt 
extreme  pity  for  the  lad,  so  solitary  in  misery, 
so  averse  to  consolation.  But  after  many  more 
No,  Sirs  my  compassion  was  somewhat  assuaged 
by  the  exhibition  of  a  discolored  optio,  which 
was  all  he  suffered  from.  It  had  been  given 
him  by  a  ball  during  the  morning  game. 

My  curiosity  next  led  me  to  the  building  op- 
posite, containing  also  a  Gymnasium,  but  which 
was  for  the  use  of  the  "  small  boys."  I  passed 
the  threshold,  sketch-book  in  hand,  and  was 
leisurely  surveying  the  bath-room  through  an 
open  door  when  a  pattering  of  many  feet  was 
heard ;  shrill  cries  like  the  voices  of  mammoth 
crickets  rent  the  air,  and  in  a  moment  more  I, 
an  unprotected  bachelor,  was  surrounded  by 
some  two  hundred  of  the  beings  most  formida- 
ble to  me.  A  stray  visitor  was  apparently  con- 
sidered a  great  prize  by  these  five-year-olds. 
My  first  impression  was  that  each  of  them  de- 
sired a  piece  of  me.  I  felt  as  I  suppose  Gulli- 
ver felt  upon  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
Lilliputians,  and  as  became  a  prudent  man,  op- 
posed by  overwhelming  odds,  I  established  my- 
self hurriedly  in  a  comer.  Pride  enabled  me 
to  summon  an  expression  of  indifference  to  my 
countenance,  and  I  made  an  attempt  at  a  good- 
natnred  smile,  in  which  I  unfortunately  suc- 
ceeded too  well,  for  it  imposed  completely  upon 
the  three  attendants,  who  made  but  faint  at- 
tempts to  call  off  the  children,  imagining  that 
I  was  greatly  enjoying  myself. 

The  first  tremor  having  passed  I  did  begin 
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to  be  somewhat  amnsed.  The  plamp  hands 
which  stroked  my  clothing  in  every  direction 
were  not  anointed  with  candyj  and  left  no  trace. 


I  was  reassured.  A  tickling 
sensation  was  soon  all  I  ex- 
perienced, as  fingers  were 
thrust  in  my  pockets.  Each 
child  presented  a  most  health- 
ful, cleanly,  mirthful  appear- 
ance. Blue  eyes,  black  eyes,  , 
gray  eyes,  indexing  every 
variety  of  character,  danced 
about  me ;  but  a  wild  sense 
of  freedom  was  the  one  thing 
most  plainly  indicated  at  the 
moment.  It  was  odd  to  see 
the  different  natiAities  their 
features  declared — an  Infant 
Congress  of  many  nations. 
Here  a  large  round  face  spoke 
of. its  German  origin;  lager 
beer  was  yet  in  the  future, 
and  had  conferred  no  sleepy 
aspect.  There  fair,  curly  hair 
and  a  dogged  look  hinted  at 
English  blood.  Of  French 
parentage  this,  with  its  bright 
black  orbs  and  thin,  pleasure- 
loving  lips;  and  an  unmistak- 
able Yankee  that,  with  cute- 
ness  lurking  in  the  comers 
of  its  mouth  and  in  its  dim- 
pled cheeks.  Young  Paddies 
— red-headed,  brown-headed, 
black  -  headed  —  whimsically 

grinned  at  me  on  all  sides. 

I  held  my  sketch-book  high  over  my  head, 

so  that  its  pages  might  not  be  torn,  and  en^ 
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dearored  to  portntj  some  of  the  odd  little  vis- 
ages aboat  The  sight  of  the  paper  and  pen- 
cil tnrned  dieir  minds  from  the  idea  that  I  was 
merelj  something  to  play  with ;  a  more  serious 
air  spread  oyer  the  assembly,  and  there  was  a 
general  outcry:  **Put  my  name  down."  To 
judge  from  the  continued  iteration  of  the  com- 
mand, accompanied  in  no  case  by  a  name,  each 
joangster  considered  himself  a  distinguished 
indiridaal,  known  to  erery  citizen  of  New  York 
citT.  The  occasion  of  the  request  was  a  desire 
to  go  to  Harlem,  that  being  the  principal  thought 
of  each  as  regarded  adoption. 

Mt  legs  and  arms  proving  insufficient  to  pre- 
rent  the  thorough  overhauling  of  my  person,  I 
was  St  last  obliged  to  ask  the  nurses  to  free  me 
from  persecution.  In  a  moment  thereafter  the 
pants  and  white  aprons  of  their  charges  were 
SaRering  up  and  down  ladders  and  between 
poles  all  over  the  exercise-room.  Various  per- 
formances proved  that  muscle  had  been  acquired 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  little  chaps,  ten- 
der as  were  their  ages.  I  started  more  than 
ooce  in  alarm  as  some  particularly  dangerous 
elevation  was  reached  by  a  g3minast ;  but  the 
anconcemed  air  of  the  attendants  told  me  that 
accidents  were  not  expected  by  them.  It  was 
a  surprising  sight,  when  one  or  two  swung  safe- 
\y  high  in  air  holding  the  rings  by  their  hands 
abne. 

The  visitor  meanwhile  was  not  forgotten; 
his  attention  was  called  to  certain  feats,  and  he 
vas  led  to  betieve  that  they  were  exhibited  en- 
tirelv  for  his  benefit.  A  notability  present, 
straggling  in  the  arms  and  upon  the  shoulders 
of  two  companions,  was  brought  forward  and 
introdaced  as  **the  little  boy  who  ate  rats." 
"He  eats  'em  raw,"  was  farther  observed  by 
the  iaaghing  party.  I  could  not  discover  that 
the  joang  gentleman  Aiade  a  practice  of  living 
on  that  Celestial  diet.  He  had  been  seen  once 
making  a  trial  of  the  esculent.  It  had  appar- 
ently agreed  with  his  constitution. 

Upon  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  Gymnasium 
I  found  my  little  friends  arranged  to  do  honor 
to  some  visitors  ex- 
pected. They  sat 
Turkish  &shion  on 
the  floor,  in  three 
rows,  opposite  the  en- 
trance of  the  apart- 
ment, and  were  com- 
mencing, under  the 
direction  of  an  at- 
tendant, the  series  of 
light  gymnastics  laid 
down  by  Dio  Lewis. 
Perfect  attention  to 
order  and  discipline 
reigned  among  them. 

Shortly  after  the 
dinner-bell  sounded, 
and  quickly  forming 
in  a  procession,  two- 
by-two,  they  march-  \l. 
ed  to  the  building  in 
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which  the  meal  was  awaiting  them.  A  some- 
what protracted  **  blessing,"  after  the  Catholic 
form,  was  there  asked  by  the  matron,  the  chil- 
dren repeating  her  words  and  crossing  them- 
selves at  its  conclusion,  while  they  stood  a  pace 
distant  from  their  respective  tables.  Then  arose 
a  clatter  of  spoons  as  each  child  attacked  instant- 
ly the  viands  before  it.  Beef  soup,  with  the  ac- 
companying bread  and  meat,  fonned  the  dinner. 
Salt  fish  and  potatoes,  boiled  beans  with  pea- 
soup,  roast  beef  with  gravy  and  potatoes,  salt 
beef  and  cabbage,  are  on  the  weekly  bill  of  fare. 
Bread  is  supplied  according  to  the  wants  of 
each.  At  breakfast  the  drink  is  cocoa ;  at  sup- 
per, milk  and  water  sweetened.  Knives  and 
forks,  once  furnished  the  children,  have  been 
discarded,  inasmuch  as  they  were  continually 
appropriated  for  purposes  of  juvenile  ingenuity. 
The  children  now  follow  their  natural  instinct 
as  to  the  means  of  convoying  food  to  their 
mouths.  The  meal  was  eaten  in  silence.  As 
the  sketch  shows,  two  of  the  lines  of  tables  were 
used  by  girls. 

The  majority  of  the  children  are  probably 
of  Catholic  parentage,  and  the  nurses  and  mat- 
rons are  also  of  that  persuasion.  All  denom- 
inations of  Christians  are,  however,  welcome  as 
ministers  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Nurs- 
eries, and  among  those  who  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  are  Episcopalians,  Presby- 
terians, and  Methodists.  The  Sunday-school 
Union  furnishes  a  number  of  instructors.  Va- 
rious reverend  gentlemen  and  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity are  prominent  among  the  visitors.  There 
is  no  regular  chaplain  at  present  attached  to 
the  institution. 

I  was  invited  to  attend  the  funeral  of  an  or- 
phan child  who  had  died  the  day  previous,  and 
was  greeted  with  the  sight  of  a  large,  orderly, 
and  serious  assemblage  of  the  children  in  the 
school-room,  which  fulfills  the  needs  of  a  church 
edifice.  The  cofiin  was  deposited  on  its  bier  be- 
fore the  front  row  of  seats,  and  by  it  were  sta- 
tioned the  boys  who  ofiiciated  as  pall-bearers. 
An  eloquent  service  for  the  dead  was  impress- 
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ively  delivered  by  the  clerk  attached  to  the  hos- 
pital department,  and  the  corpse  was  soon  on  its 
way  to  the  cemetery  belonging  to  the  institu- 
tion. This  is  situated  in  an  orchard  to  the 
north  of  the  Nursery  buildings,  and  not  far 
distant  from  the  boat-landing.  Each  grave  is 
marked  by  a  narrow  board  thrust  upright  at  its 
head,  and  containing  the  number  of  the  order 
of  interment.  No.  882,  with  a  name  written 
in  lead-pencil,  pointed  out  a  fresh  mound  of 
earth.  In  one  instance  only  did  a  grave  seem 
to  have  been  visited  by  relatives.  This  attrac^ 
ed  notice  by  a  head-board,  painted,  and  with 
some  attempt  at  ornamentation.  The  ceme- 
tery is  well-nigh  hid  by  shrubbery  and  tall 
grass. 

The  "schools — Grammar  and  Primary — are 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  rank  as  No.  6  of  the  Twelfth  Ward.  They 
employ  seventeen  teachers,  including  one  in  mu- 
sic. Their  regulations  are  those  of  all  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city.  Exercises  commence  at 
nine  o'clock  a.m.,  and  end  at  half  past  three 
P.M.  Instruction  is  given  to  all  those  of  an  age 
fit  to  receive  it.  The  daily  attendance  last  year 
— 1866 — averaged  593.  The  application  and 
attention  of  the  children  to  their  studies  came 
up  to  the  standard  of  past  years,  and  compared 
favorably  with  those  of  other  schools.  The 
boys  are  mainly  intended  for  trades,  the  ma- 
jority of  those  without  relatives  becoming  farm- 
ers. The  necessities  of  their  "  book-learning" 
is  therefore  limited. 

The  large  boys  take  turns  in  the  labor  of  till- 
ing the  grounds  of  the  institution.  I  saw  sev- 
eral companies  of  them  engaged  with  hoes  and 
rakes  as  I  promenaded  the  walks.  They  were 
directed  by  an  adult.  My  appearance  was,  of 
course,  the  signal  for  instant  cessation  from  toil, 
and  the  resulting  drawing  does  not  show  much 
of  the  industry  which  I  suppose  usually  charac- 
terizes them.  Each  laborer  had  his  specialty 
marked  out  for  the  day,  and  one,  introducing 
himself  as  "the  wheel-barrow  boy,"  wished  to 


be  represented  riding 
in  his  own  carriage. 
He  and  it  must  have 
been  the  slowest  of 
slow  coaches,  as  both 
were  at  a  complete 
stand-still  during  the 
operation. 

A  visit  to  the  Tai- 
lor Shop  disclosed  a 
n  umber  of  boys  work- 
ing very  irregularly 
in  the  absence  of  a 
master-tailor.      The 
shop  hadt)een  but  re- 
cently reopened,  hav- 
ing been  closed  for 
over    a   year.      All 
lame  boy^  over  twelve 
years  of  age  will  npw 
be  taught  the  trade, 
working  before  and 
after  school -hours,  thereby  being  enabled  to 
gain  a  livelihood  when  they  leave  the  depart- 
ment.    There  are  many  such  in  the  institu- 
tion.    Accommodations  are  furnished  them  in 
the  hospitals,  though  several  prefer  the  society 
of,  and  are  to  be  seen  with,  their  more  health- 
ful companions,  notwithstanding  the  risks  to 
which  they  are  subjected  in  the  rough  sports. 
In  the  year  1863  forty-five  boys,  under  a  mas- 
ter-tailor, and  working  8i  hours  per  day,  re- 
paired 5397  pieces  of  clothing,  and  made  2511 
jackets,  pants,  suspenders,  etc.     The  girls,  in 
their  sewing-room,  manufactured,  during  the 
year  1866,  2420  articles  of  dress,  and  repaired 
6136.     They  were  so  employed  two  hours  be- 
fore and  after  school  time. 

Amusements  are  not  lacking  to  the  children 
— their  own  healthful  natures,  as  has  been  seen, 
furnishing  many.  In  addition,  excursions  to 
picnics  are  occasionally  made.  Last  Fourth 
of  July  they  proceeded  with  flags,  banners,  etc., 
to  Mount  Morris,  in  Harlem,  where  they  were 
the  recipients 'of  the  hospitalities  of  the  Trust- 
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ees  of  the  Twelfth 
Ward  Schools.  Mu- 
fdc,  oratoiy,  and  gay 
-sights  were  in  profu- 
sion. A  large  tent 
covered  maltitadi> 
Dom  oranges  and 
akes,  of  which  and 
lemonade  they  had 
each  a  share.  Upon 
their  return  to  the 
Narseries  they  were 
pro-rided  with  anoth- 
er collation.  A  mil- 
itary drill  has  long 
been  one  of  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  insti- 
tution, and  several 
of  the  boys  are  adepts 
ia  the  raiapian.  and 
other   performances 

of  a  drom-corps.  One  little  fellow  armed  with 
a  fife  was  raanting  to  me  his  proficiency  on  that 
instroment,  but  as  his  main  idea  was  that  beau- 
ty of  sound  consisted  in  varietfr,  and  he  sedu- 
lously strove  to  play  three  tunes  at  once,  I  could 
not  with  a  great  degree  of  satisfaction  listen  to 
his  performance.  The  devotion  of  the  young 
enthusiasts  to  their  country's  flag  was  excess- 
ive, and  great  was  the  excitement  as  the  large 
one,  seen  in  the  engraving,  was  raised  on  the 
boilding. 

The  library  contains  numbers  of  books  suited 
to  the  youthful  taste — voyages,  histories,  etc. 


THJB  MIUTASY  DSILL. 

A  demand  for  sixty-six  per  week,  I  was  told 
by  the  clerk,  was  made  upon  him. 

The  large  hoys  have  their  swimming-bath 
situated  a  short  distance  beyond  their  gymnasi- 
um, in  which,  during  proper  weather,  and  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  an  officer,  they  may 
sport  to  their  hearts'  content.  I  accompanied 
them  once  thither,  and  received  numerous  in- 
vitations **  to  go  in ;"  but  I  was  better  pleased 
to  survey  the  two  hundred  disrobed  forms,  as 
they  darted  among  the  bushes  and  into  the 
stream.  They  showed  the  usual  proficiency 
of  boys  in -aquatic  accomplishments — diving. 
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swimming  under  water,  after  the  Indian  fash- 
ion, floating,  somersaulting,  etc.  The  inclos- 
ure  was  a  mass  of  life  and  activity,  as  though  a 
shoal  of  porpoises  had  been  caught  in  a  net. 

I  was  favored  also  with  a  sight  of  the  wash- 
ing of  the  small  bovs  in  the  tub  adjoining  their 
exercise  room.  No  one  of  the  juveniles  being 
above  the  altitude  of  the  cherubs  it  was  the 
special  delight  of  the  old  masters  in  art  to  de- 
pict, I  do  not  fear  to  shock  my  readers  by  a 
portrayal  of  the  scene.  The  aspect  of  most 
was,  however,  rat^'  impish  than  cherubic. 
Puck  would  have  here  found  dozens  of  rivals 
in  sportiveness ;  but  I  question  the  ability  of 
any  of  them  to  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in 
forty  minutes,  since  fully  that  space  of  time 
many  were  anxious  to  consume  in  putting  one 
about  themselves.  All  of  them  would  have 
been  happy,  I  do  not  doubt,  to  parade  the  isl- 
and in  the  costume  in  which  the  bath  left  them. 

Donations  to  the  institution  are  not  as  fre- 
quent as  could  be  desired.  Two  or  three  praise- 
worthy individuals  are  conspicuous  by  reason 
of  annual  presentations ;  one  of  these  replenish- 
ing the  libraries  with  a  choice  selection  of  books. 
Six  hundred  baskets  of  strawberries  another 
gentleman  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  at  each 
season,  and  a  lady  last  year  made  her  fifteenth 
gift  of  dolls  and  toys.  Candies  and  crackers 
occasionally  arrive. 

The  Museum  exhibits  mementoes  of  visitors, 
and  calls  attention  to  some  distinguished  names 
through  a  cabinet  containing  various  gorgeous 
banners.  Among  these  one  of  the  most  notice- 
able was  presented  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
through  his  admiral,  Mehemed  Pasha,  in  the 
year  1858.  Prince  Napoleon's  gift  is  to  be  re- 
marked by  the  golden  bees 'which  adorn  the 
colors  of  France.  One  of  the  largest  is  from 
the  Misses  Pyne,  of  the  Pjme  and  Hanison 
Opera  Troupe;  and  fire-companies  of  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia  are  represented  by  good 
specimens  of  banner-painting. 

As  I  wended  my  way  to  the  hospitals  I  was 
attracted  by  the  appearance  of  many  tidy  little 
creatures  chirruping  in  the  "  Infants*  House," 
and,  advancing  in  their  midst,  was  addressed  as 
"  Poppy,"  and  asked  for  pennies.  J  was  glad 
to  beat  a  retreat,  and  scrutinize  them  as  they 
flatteringly  gazed  upon  me  from  a  window. 
Their  ages  ranged  from  three  to  five.  They 
seemed  to  consider  existence  extremely  delight- 
ful, and  rubbed  their  heads  against  one  anoth- 
er in  a  very  affectionate  way.  One,  a  young 
Teuton,  of  robust  frame  and  a  cranium  that 
hinted  at  a  gigantic  intellect,  surveyed  me  in 
the  most  patronizing  manner — resembling,  I 
fancy,  the  style  in  which  the  King  of  Lilliput 
regarded  Gulliver.  From  the  expression  of  his 
eye  at  one  time  I  judged  he  was  thinking  of 
the  period  when  he  would  be  able  to  vanquish 
me  in  a  boxing-m&tch. 

Chihiren  much  below  the  age  of  three  are 
not  admissible  at  RandalVs  Island,  but  are  sent 
to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  a  department  of  the 
Alms-house  on  Blackwell^s  Island.     My  atten- 


tion was  several  times  arrested  as  I  stood  on 
the  dock  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-sixth  Street, 
previous  to  embarking  on  my  many  excursions 
up  the  river,  by  a  middle-aged  woman  of  care- 
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worn  aspect  who  was  wont  to  dismount  from 
the  front  seat  of  the  prison-van  or  **  Black  Ma- 
ria** and  proceed  to  the  steamboat.  She  was 
always  accompanied  by  one  or  two  bundles  of 
yellow  flannel  from  which  faint  cries  at  times 
proceeded.  Conversing  with  her  I  learned  it 
was  her  business  to  convey  foundlings  from  the 
office  of  the  Commissioners,  No.  1  Bond  Street, 
to  their  proper  receptacle  in  the  Alms-house. 
One  a  day  for  years  she  had  brought  there ;  the 
number  sometimes  reaching  four  or  even  fire. 
She  seemed  filled  with  mingled  pity  and  con- 
tempt for  the  world.  The  ages  of  the  children 
var}-  from  four  days  to  two  or  three  years — by 
far  the  greater  majority  being  below  eight 
months.  They  reach  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  have 
been  confided  in  cars  or  stages  to  the  moment- 
ary care  of  benevolent-looking  gentlemen,  the 
mothers  never  again  appearing;  others  have 
been  left  on  door-steps.  Some  have  been  found 
in  open  lots,  ash -barrels,  and  in  alleys.  A 
large  number  are  sent  or  brought  by  their  mo- 
thers who  pay  their  board.  It  is  not  desirable 
to  look  into  the  depths  of  city  depravity,  or 
more  could  be  written.  Some  are  adopted 
from  No.  1  Bond  Street — fourteen  during  the 
year  1866.  An  Infants'  Bureau  was  organized 
June  1 ,  of  that  year,  and  reforms  were  institu- 
ted. The  number  of  admissions  from  that  date 
to  December  31  was  554,  of  which  412  died. 
Great  mortality  is  noted  in  all  foundling  hospi- 
tals, I  was  informed  by  the  physician  to  whom 
I  mentioned  these  statistics.  An  experiment 
in  the  hope  of  lessening  this  has  been  made 
since  June  1  of  the  present  year  1867,  by  the 
employment  of  wet-nurses  instead  of  the  bottle, 
and  with  considerable  success.  I  accompanied 
the  visiting  physician  in  his  rounds  through  the 
eighteen  wards  of  the  hospital.      Some  260 
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children  were  at  the  time  within  them.  I  had 
the  satisfaction  in  one  instance  to  hehold  trip- 
hts.  Two  of  these  were  healthy  and  heautifiil, 
tbe  third  sickly. 

Two  physicians  of  the  Belleyue  staff  are  res- 
ident in  this  hospital.  A  matron  and  two  nnrs- 
€8  comprise  the  paid  employees  of  the  hareau. 
Other  narses  or  helpers  are,  female  paupers, 
picked  Work -house  women,  and  transferred 
inmates  of  the  Lying-in  Department  of  Belle- 
Tne  HospitaL  One  of  the  more  interesting 
cpectacl^  vouchsafed  me  was  that  of  some  of 
the  older  hahies  receiving  their  nourishment  at 


the  hands  of  two 
kindly  old  women. 
For  convenience 
sake  they  were 
ranged  in  a  circle  on 
the  floor.  They  were 
about  two  years  of 
age,  their  intelli- 
gences fully  awak- 
ening, and  the  won- 
dering glances  they 
threw  around  them 
filled  the  obsen'er 
with  sad  thoughts. 
A  mother's  tender 
love  they  were  never 
to  know ;  that  atten- 
tion to  their  ignorant 
questionings  accord- 
ed to  more  fortunate 
children  was  never  to 
be  theirs ;  in  comparative  loneliness  must  they 
solve  the  infantile  problems  which  perplexed 
them.  In  another  year  they  would  be  removed 
to  Randall^s  Island.  Before  returning  thither 
I  may  mention  that  a  number  of  abandoned  in- 
fants left  at  No.  1.  Bond  Street  are  placed  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Outdoor  Poor  in  the 
charge  of  competent  women  in  the  city.  These 
nurses,  mainly  widows,  have  payments  made 
them  regularly  every  other  Friday.  Several 
children  are  annually  adopted  from  the  Alms- 
house. 

The  grounds  of  the  Hospital  Department  on 
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Randall's  Island  are  pleasingly  laid  out  in  walks 
bordered  by  box,  and  are  filled  with  flowers  of 
divers  hues,  and  a  variety  of  trees  and  foliage. 
I  was  accompanied  through  the  wards  of  one 
building  by  a  most  lady-like  matron,  who  pos- 
sessed, nevertheless,  a  very  energetic  manner. 
The  snow-white  counterpanes,  the  well-scrubbed 
floors,  the  agreeable  atmosphere,  the  aspect  even 
of  elegance  which  pervaded  the  apartments,  tes- 
tified to  her  worth  as  a  superintendent.  The 
walls  were  profusely  decorated  with  highly-col- 
ored prints,  of  a  character  to  suit  the  childish 
taste,  while  dolls  with  gay  dresses  and  a  variety 
of  toys  helped  to  enliven  the  scene.  The  na- 
ture of  the  diseases  of  some  of  the  children  per- 
mitted them  to  run  about,  and  they  presented 
a  quite  happy  appearance.  The  ideas  one  is 
accustomed  to  associate  with  childhood  were 
utterly  unfounded  in  respect  to  others;  their 
sad,  resigned  look  was  pitiable  to  behold.  Such 
were  they  whom  I  sketched — the  deformed, 
sickly  in  constitution,  the  cripples.  These  form 
a  yearly  increasing  burden  to  the  management, 
as  they  seldom  gain  health,  and  are  rarely  re- 
moved by  relatives.  The  sex  of  the  patient  is 
little  considered  as  regards  its  location  in  the 
wards.  Classification  is  made  simply  in  accord- 
ance with  the  character  of  the  complaints.  The 
average  daily  census  of  the  Hospitals  is  200. 
Ninety-six  was  the  number  of  children  in  the 
building  I  examined.  There  is  one  attendant 
to  every  ten  patients. 

The  reports  are  very  creditable  to  the  med- 
ical department.  Of  1475  cases  treated  during 
the  year  1866  but  171  died.  It  is  noticeable 
that  50  per  cent,  of  those  who  die  have  been 
received  direct  from  the  city  and  quarantine. 
Epidemics  peculiar  to  children  occasionally  pre- 
vail, such  as  the  measles  and  ophthalmia. 
There  were  25  deaths  by  cholera  last  year,  15 
of  which  were  idiots ;  54  cas^  of  that  disease 
appeared.  The  resident  physician  has  a  staff 
of  two  assistants.  , 

The  reader  will  see  in  the  centre  of  the  draw- 
ing of  a  hospital  ward  a  little  girl  Suiting  in 
an  immense  chignon.  This  juvenile  votary  of 
fashion  finds  her  greatest  solace  during  illness 
in  the  appendage.  I  was  told  that  she  cried 
bitterly,  and  refused  to  be  comforted,  until  she 
was  allowed  to  wear  it.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
ladies  I  will  descend  to  minutis :  It  was  orna- 
mented at  its  apex,  where  it  joined  the  head, 
by  a  huge  bow  of  white  satin  ribbon,  whence 
eoctensive  streamers  of  th^  same  material  de- 
pended, one  on  either  side.  As  Luther  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  so  stood  she  in  the  presence  of 
the  ridiculing  smiles  of  the  nurses.  She  knew 
what  was  right,  and  was  resdved  to  maintain 
it.  Energy,  or  "  back  head"  (whici  Mr.  Beecher 
informs  us  are  well-nigh  synonymous  terms), 
was  certainly  not  wanting  to  her. 

The  Idiot  Asylum  stands  at  the  rear  of  the 
Hospitals,  with  its  front  toward  the  main  ave- 
nue of  the  Island.  It  is  built  of  fine  brick,  and 
its  architecture,  though  simple,  is  elegant.  The 
present  edifice  was  constructed  in  1860.     My 


attention  was  especially  directed  to  the  school 
therein,  and  I  made  the  inspection  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices — Commissioner  Bowen, 
the  then  President  of  the  Board,  haying  the 
kindness  to  introduce  me  to  the  teacher.  This 
young  lady  had  repaired  to  the  State  Asylum 
for  Idiots  at  Syracuse,  and  there  familiarized 
hirself  with  the  method  of  instruction  success- 
fully pursued  by  Dr.  Wilbur.  The  school  was 
opened  for  the  first  time  in  October,  1 866.  The 
principal  object  sought  is  to  increase  the  capac- 
ity of  idiots  for  useful  occupations.  ^*  To  this 
end  simple  and  ratiohal  means  are  employed  to 
develop  and  improve  both  the  physical  and  men- 
tal powers.  The  intellect  is  awakened  by  judi- 
cious discipline  to  a  better  comprehension  of 
the  social  relations,  and  the  capacity  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  these  relations 
is  increased ;  the  senses  are  instructed ;  the  af- 
fections are  cultivated ;  will  strengthened,  obe- 
dience and  self-control  secured,  and  vicious,  dis- 
agreeable habits  corrected.  In  like  manner,  by 
progressive  muscular  exercises,  the  enfeebled 
body  is  invigorated." 

The  school  was  started  with  twenty  pupils  of 
various  ages,  from  eight  to  fourteen.  Addi- 
tions to  the  number  have  been  since  made,  and 
one  bulky  youth  seemed  to  me  near  twenty. 
Several  of  ^em  had  once  no  sense  of  color,  not 
being  able  to  distinguish  white  from  red.  For 
these  various  cups  and  balls  were  provided,  each 
couple  embodying  one  of  the  several  primary 
hues.  A  rather  well-featured  juvenile,  but  with 
hair  encroaching  on  her  forehead  alnfost  to  the 
eyebrows,  succeeded,  in  response  to  the  short, 
quick  orders  of  the  instructress,  in  placing  a  red 
ball  in  a  green  cup,  and  a  blue  ball  in  a  black 
one ;  though  she  hesitated  at  times,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  she  knew  all  the  colors  at  last.  Oth- 
ers, who  had  been  so  ignorant  of  form  that  they 
could  not  comprehend  the  difference  between  a 
square  and  a  triangle,  were  now  brought  for- 
ward, and  with  apparent  effort  inserted,  as  di- 
rected, an  octagon  in  an  octagonal  opening,  a 
triangle  in  a  triangular,  showing  at  the  age  of 
twelve  a  knowledge  of  geometry  that  was  prob- 
ably not  surpassed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  before 
the  age  of  one.  Similar  means  of  giving  them 
initiatory  lessons  in  arithmetic  existed.  Spell- 
ing was  taught  by  familiarizing  the  eye  of  the 
pupil  with  the  appearance  of  certain  short  words, 
.proceeding  thence  to  the  composite  letters.  A 
card  was  held  before  one  of  these  beginners.  It 
contained  cat,  in  large  characters. 

"What's  that?" 

"Dog." 

"What?" 

"Cat." 

"  What's  that  letter?" — the  speaker  pointing 
to  the  first. 

"C." 

"  Do  you  find  it  in  this  ?" — ^the  word  lock 
being  held  up.     A  nod  in  response. 

"Point  it  out." 

Thus  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  is  acquired. 

A  spirit  of  emulation  and  the  desu-e  to  learn 
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were  soon  excited  among  the  pupils,  and  the 
progress  has  been  rerj  satisfactorj.  # 

A  class  was  called  np  to  read,  which  some  did 
well;  others,  ^ongh  the  lesson  was  simple, 
floandered  a  little.  Every  rarietj  of  an  in- 
qairing  expression  was  to  be  seen  on  their  faces. 
One  rather  handsome  yonth,  deformed  alone  by 
the  intense  wondering  with  which  his  features 
were  sleepy,  was  pointed  out  as  a  boy  who  had 
been  to  Ward  schools  for  six  years,  and  had 
learned  positively  nothing.     **Now,'*  it  was 


said  with  pride,  *'he  can  read  well,  as  yon 
see."  This  interesting  individual,  some  six- 
teen years  of  age,  did  not  look  like  an  idiot,  and 
had,  I  surmised,  started  in  life  with  some  prob- 
lem he  was  determined  to  solve,  and  which  had 
hitherto  consumed  the  whole  of  his  raluable 
time. 

Through  aboy  whohad  accompanied  me  to  the 
cemetery  I  had  been  informed  of  the  residence 
here  of  *'  such  a  funny  man,  with  such  a  very 
little  head  and  big  mustachi 
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the  children  and  roared,"  and  I  had  soon  the 
satisfaction  of  beholding  him.  He  occasions  in 
the  visitor  a  remembrance  of  tfie  Aztec  chil- 
dren, and  is  a  rery  inoffensive  personage;  a 
most  wistful  look,  disrupted  occasionally  by  an 
evanescent  grin,  was  his  expression.  I  endeav- 
ored to  obtain  a  likeness  of  him,  full-face,  and 
Johnny  was  placed  in  a  chair  before  me  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  no  use — ^he  was  too  restless. 
Although  at  moments  he  stared  directly  at  me, 
appearing  to  see  in  my  eye  a  world  of  wonders, 
he  instantly  after  turned  away  as  if  he  feared 
an  idea  would  strike  him  and  render  existence 
insupportable.  He  was  also  continually  en- 
gaged, monkey-fashion,  in  rubbing  his  cheek 
with  his  hands  and  arms.  I  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent myself  with  a  profile  view  of  him.  He  is 
a  source  of  terror  to  some,  as  became  evident 
from  the  remarks  of  an  attendant : 

"  When  I  first  came  here  I  was  afeared  of 
my  life  because  of  him.  I  wouldn't  stay  in  the 
room  alone  with  him  for  worlds." 

"Why  so?" 

"He  seemed  something  so  supernatural." 

Extremes  meet ;  for  Johnny  was  emphatic- 
ally a  "natural."  An  idiot  recently  deceased 
was  once  contrasted  with  him,  because  of  the 
monstrous  size  of  his  head.  Pity  for  Johnny 
is  forgotten  in  the  amusement  his  oddity  ex- 
cites. 

Recollecting  Blind  Tom,  the  pianist,  I  enter- 
tained hopes  of  discovering  some  "genius'* 
among  the  idiots,  but  was  disappointed. 

While  taking  farewell  of  the  warden  of  the 
Island  I  was  shown,  however,  a  foolish-looking 
youth  who  possessed,  it  was  said,  remarkable 
mathematical  abilities,  at  least  as  an  account- 
ant. He  was  sadly  troubled  by  an  impediment 
in  his  speech,  being  partly  paralyzed. 


My  other  inquiries  as  to  "characters"  were 
met  by  the  presentation  to  me  of  a  lad  who 
"had  none  whatever."  He  was  introduced  as 
the  worst  boy  on  the  island.  He  had  been  ex- 
perimented with  in  divers  ways.  Moral  sua- 
sion, ratan,  and  confinement  had  each  and  all 
no  effect  upon  him.  He  was  called  Wunny, 
in  consequence  of  owning  but  one  digit.  Com- 
miseration for  his  loss  and  forlorn  appearance 
made  me  feel  averse  to  listen  to  the  harsh  terms 
in  which  he  was  spoken  of,  until  I  learned  that 
he  himself  was  the  cause  of  his  mutilation,  hav- 
ing lost  his  fingers  on  the  railroad-track  in  order 
to  spite  his  mother  I  He  appeared  to  be  the 
incarnation  of  Original  Sin.  He  had  his  special 
aptitude,  but  in  a  direction  one  would  least  sus- 
pect. He  had  been  that  morning  convicted  of 
stealing  jewelry  from  a  matron ! 

"Show  him  how,  Sir." 

Wunny  bent  his  solitary  thumb  with  the  ut- 
most nonchalance  and  showed  me  how. 

"  We  made  quite  a  pet  of  that  boy  when  he 
first  came  here,"  said  the  warden,  "  but  there's 
nothing  can  be  done  with  him." 

After  a  few  moments'  further  conversation 
with  that  kindly  gentleman  who  had  interested 
himself  in  facilitating  means  for  my  acquirement 
of  the  information  submitted  in  this  essay,  I  bade 
him  a  final  good-by — as  I  now  do  the  reader. 
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^l^         TROUVILLE:  A  NEW  FRENCH  PARADISE. 


^LD  Sl\  SWITHIN  wn^ 
Bisbopfjf  Wiiu'heBter,  Eii- 
gkrid,  whoj  when  he  died,  or- 
dered that  his  body  should  not  be  in-  S^lt 
terred  in  the  Cutliedral  of  that  city,  but 
shotdd  be  burked  OLit^itk',  where  the  ruin*, 
should  fall  on  him.  Hmvcver,  in  n  genera- 
rion  or  two  oftenvnrd  his  wishes  were  forj^otten,  and  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  dealh—sunic where  nliont  the  rinse 
of  June — h\>i  body  was  removed  to  a  t«mh  within  the  Ca- 
thedral; wh(?ren^i(>Ti  the  indiiffiiant  rains  rained  forty  days. 
And  now.  hk  i^  well  known  in  En jl* hind,  if  it  rjiins  on  St. 
SwiTbinV  Duy  it  will  rain  on  every  one  of  the  anrreeding 
lorly  daviJ,  This  year — \vhetlier  or  noi  in  anger  at  the 
honors  bestowed  upon  pagan  nnmanhs  from  the  Efost  [leo- 
ple  will  have  their  own  ci|iiniyn*i — St.  Switfiin  nnd  hb  rains 
were  parTirnhirly  rL'mnrsekfis;  in!*oinneh,  indeed,  that  they 
!it tended  in  fail  force  uU  the  reviews  atid  fetes  got  np  for 
the  SuVian,  who,  in  a  very  mnist  nnd  t^ea-siek  mcanenl^  at 
.^jiithead.  remarked  that  the  Enj:li>h  seerned  aiinble  to  do 
jiny  thiiip  wiihnnt  hhiwing  a  irreaT  pde  ahout  it. 

M'eju  ied  out  hy  the  tneteorulopeid  iitroritics  of  England 
and  the  rleintin'-trations  of  the  Saint,  wbieli  I  may  almost 
call  insuitiiTt,  1  i^onghi  on  Keith  Johnisonh  wind-tiktip  and 
isothermal  chart  for  some  land  within  a  day's  voyage  of 
the  uninhabitable  islands,  where  the  citron  blooms,  and  so  forth.  The  Gulf  Stream  flowing 
across  from  Mexico  pointed  to  Trouville-sur-Mer.  And  the  Gulf  Stream  was  right.  On  the 
first  evening  of  my  arrival  at  this  charming  little  town  on  the  Norman  coast  I  was  able  to  snap 
my  fingers  at  the  ugly  old  Swithin  and  remember  the  Sultan  and  the  wet,  chilled,  swearing  pro- 
cessions which  followed  him  as  a  hideons  phantom-caravan.  Here  at  my  charming  quarters  in 
the  Bras  <f  Or  I  am  set  to  dine  in  a  garden  under  the  intert^'ining  branches  of  lindens,  in  which 
sing  birds  (not  caged) ;  and  for  a  week  this  natural  bower  has  been  the  most  suitable  saloon, 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  **  A  gentle  wind  through  the  deep  blue  heaven  blows."  It  is  dif- 
ficult, especially  after  one  has  been  listening  to  Thomas's  charming  opera  of  **  Mignon,"  to  con- 
fine one's  self  to  prose  in  this  dreamy,  picturesque  little  city,  which  has  risen  so  lately,  as  by 
enchantment,  out  of  the  sea,  and  whose  exquisite  walls  most  have  been  built  by  the  strains  of 
some  Orpheus  fleeing  from  the  inhospitable  north. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  twenty  cabins,  occupied  by  an  ignorant  fishing  population, 
made  up  this  town,  which  now  the  Flaneurs  of  Paris  honor  with  the  appellation  of  **Le  boule- 
vart  Italien  des  plages  Normandes."  According  to  ancient  charts  the  place  seems  to  have  been 
named  after  some  old  Danish  "Turold"  (Tnroldi  "villa"),  unless,  indeed,  we  accept  a  more 
modem  theory,  that  the  name  Trouville  was  derived  from  an  ancient  tower,  now  crumbled, 
which  was  an  eye-mark  for  the  fishermen.  It  had  indeed  been,  in  ancient  times,  a  place  of  his- 
toric interest,  and  one  may  trace  every  where  the  vestiges  of  men  imder  whose  steps  in  their 
day  the  earth  shook.  One  may  pause  here  and  meditate  on  the  vicissitudes  of  time  under  an 
old  arch  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  chateau  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  full  of  som- 
bre grandeur.  Here  he  and  his  sons  Robert  Courteheuse  and  Henri  Premier  made  the  shores 
of  the  Tongue  echo  with  the  yelp  of  their  hounds  and  the  call  of  their  horns,  echoes  which  were 
afterward  reawakened  by  Francis  I.     But  they  have  all  been  long  since  forgotten,  even  by  the 

wild  creatures,  which  do  not  care  to  get  out  of  one's  path,  and  have  doubtless, concluded  that 
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banting -dogs  and  horns  and  fire-arms  are 
myths.  This,  too,  was  the  region  of  Robert  le 
Diable — a  Diable  who  coald  not  have  been  so 
block  after  all,  for  the  quaint  little  church  which 
he  baiit  still  stands  on  a  peak  overlooking  the 
whole  country.  Here  also  are  to  be  found  the 
ruins  of  the  old  abbey,  according  to  some  ro- 
mantic historians,  where  the  nuns  were  shut 
up  in  their  vaults  for  their  sins,  whence  they 
arise  only  when  the  Dark  Powers  evoke  them 
for  the  temptation  of  youth  by  those  bewitch- 
ing poses  with  which  all  who  have  heard  and 
seen  Meyerbeer's  great  opera  are  familiar.  The 
ruins  are  quite  faithfully  reproduced  by  the 
scene-painters. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  earliest 
settlers  of  these  regions  should 
have  had  no  such  habit  as  the 
Egyptians  and  others  of  the 
Southern  tribes  of  writing  on 
their  monuments  something  of 
their  history.  We  know  that 
the  crosses  or  Druidical  stones 
which  we  so  frequently  en- 
counter were  placed  in  com- 
memoration of  important 
events  and  incidents,  but  what 
they  were  there  are  no  cunei- 
form or  other  inscriptions  to 
report.  This  is  the  more  won- 
derful because,  while  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  art  of  writing, 
the  monuments  often  testify 
to  a  skill  far  greater  than  one 
can  find  in  more  southern  and 
Oriental  works.  The  most 
beautiful  of  these  relics  is  one 
named  by  the  peasants  La 
Vierge  en  Forit,  It  is,  how- 
ever, difficult  to  know  whether 


this  Virgin  of  the  Forest  is 
mea'bt  for  the  Madonna  or 
for  a  priestess  of  the  Dm- 
ids.  Was  it  Mary?  was 
it  Velleda?  There  is  no 
cross  nor  inscription.  The 
crown  is  apparently  of 
bay-leaves,  and  the  wo- 
man much  more  resem- 
bles a  fine  Norman  woman 
than  the  conventional  Vir- 
gin. However,  the  work 
is  a  beautiful  one,  and  sit- 
uated in  one  of  the  most 
lovely  retreats.  The  peas- 
antry regard  it  with  the 
most  tender  awe,  and  sa- 
lute it  as  Ndtre-Lkmte'deS' 
Bout,  They  regard  the 
image  as  connected  with 
the  fortunes  of  their  vil- 
lage; and  this  faith  does 
not  seem  to  have  been 
shaken  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  every  one  of  the 
homes  of  Trouville  was 
desolated  by  the  cholera  in  1881,  and  in  the 
following  year  their  houses  were  swept  away 
by  a  terrific  tornado. 

Charles  Mozin  was  the  Columbus  of  Trou- 
ville. Up  to  the  year  preceding  the  cholera  it 
had  been  as  unknown  for  nearly  three  centu- 
ries as  any  region  of  Western  Europe.  In  that 
year  Charles  Mozin,  the  most  celebrated  ma- 
rine-painter of  Paris,  was  exploring  the  coast 
for  fine  sea-views,  when  his  eye  was  caught  by 
the  lovely,  lonely  crescent  beach  of  Trouville. 
On  this  beach  he  pitched  his  tent  and  set  up 
his  easel.  The  peasants  gathered  shyly  about 
him,  wondered  at  him  and  his  tent  with  barba- 
1  rous  simplicity,  hovered  about  the  shore  in  their 
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rnde  boats  to  look  at  him,  forgot  their  mussels 
md  shrimps,  and  made  treaties  with  him  for 
bread,  milk,  fruit,  and  wine.  He  might  easily 
hare  become  the  Emperor  of  Trouville.  In 
the  long  evenings  aU  the  young  girls  of  the  vil- 
lage—and beautiful  they  were  and  are — came 
down  to  the  shore  to  bathe,  and  he  transferred 
tbeir  forms  to  the  fore-ground  of  his  pictures. 
At  length  lie  had  finished  three  pictures,  and 
the  Salon  of  Paris  awaited  them;  so,  albeit 
there  were  some  sighs  on  account  of  a  bright- 
ered  Norm  fin  girl,  Mozin*s  tent  had  one  morn- 
ing disappeared,  much  to  the  distress  of  the 
Tillage,  wh  Ich  no  doubt  set  a  cross  on  the  spot, 
which  the  sea  did  not  care  to  preserve. 

The  paintings  of  Trouville  which  Charles 
Mozin  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1831  furnished 
the  great'  artistic  event  of  that  year.  The  re- 
sult was  that  Trouville 
ere  long  swarmed  with 
artists.  And  after  the 
trtists  came  the  Bohemi- 
ans, with  Alexandre  Du- 
mas at  their  head.  Du- 
mas wrote  a  sketchy, 
gossipy  book  about  the 
place,  something  of  the 
Und  of  his  "Vojrage  en 
Saissc."  I  have  not  read 
it,  but  it  has  gained  him 
canonization  at  Trouville. 
His  book  brou^t  down 
troops  of  Vatiratairs  and 
toaiuts,  who  found  here 
all  the*  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  Bretagne  with- 
out the  roughness  of  its 
people.  At  last  an  old 
notar}-  in  Paris,  hearing 


so  much  said  of  the  region, 
visited  the  pictures  of  Mozin. 
The  result  of  which  was,  he 
ordered  his  head  clerk  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Trouville  and 
purchase  the  entire  shore  on 
'I  both  sides  of  the  river  Tongue 
as  &r  as  the  beach  extended. 
The  agent  proceeded  to  offer 
to  the  inhabitants  ten  thou- 
sand francs  for  all  the  land, 
or  rather  sand,  lying  between 
their  cabins  and  the  water, 
the  money  to  be  distributed 
between  them  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  properties, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of 
avenues  to  the  sea  and  the 
freedom  of  the  beach  being 
reserved  to  them.  The  peo- 
ple had  a  consultation  as  to 
what  they  should  do  with  this 
"  fool  i'  the  forest,"  and  wheth- 
er it  was  right  that  they  should 
take  such  an  enormous  sum, 
and  not  rather  confine  him  as 
a  lunatic.  They  manifestly 
had  little  idea  that  so  much  wealth  existed  in 
the  world.  However,  they  resolved  to  pocket 
their  ^ruples  and  become  rich,  for  a  franc  in 
Trouville  was  equal  to  a  louis  d'or  in  Paris. 

The  next  move  of  the  notary  was  to  die. 
Nevertheless,  his  purchase  passed  into  wise 
hands,  I  should  judge,  for  soon  Prince  Murat 
was  induced,  probably  by  the  chance  of  a  good 
bargain,  to  purchase  the  old  Chateau  d'Agues- 
seau,  the  ancient  hunting-seat  of  the  Chancel- 
lor d'Aguesseau,  out  of  which  the  Prince  made 
a  most  beautiful  summer  residence.  Subse- 
quently the  speculators,  who  by  this  time  had 
bought  up  Trouville,  determined  to  fish  for  the 
fashionable  world  of  Paris,  with  a  still  bigger 
bait  than  the  Prince.  So  they  induced  the 
Duke  de  Momy  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  a  cottage  there.     The  Duke  came, 
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saw,  and  was  conqnered.  The  Parisians  soon 
learned  that  the  Duke  was  building  a  beau- 
tiful summer  chateau  at  Trouville.  Dieppe 
heard  tremblingly  that  a  rival  had  suddenly 
sprung  into  existence  only  a  few  hours  distant, 
which  coulid  offer  bathers  soft  sands  for  their 
feet  instead  of  the  cruel  shingles  with  which 
she  had  so  long  lacerated  the  heels  and  ruined 
the  tempers  of  the  public.  Trouville,  which 
owes  its  discovery  to  Mozin,  owes  its  existence 
as  a  watering-place  to  De  Momy.  No  sooner 
had  he  built  his  pretty  chateau  than  there 
branched  and  budded  out  on  each  side  of  it 
chateaux,  casinos,  marches,  hotels,  and  the  ir- 
repressible Eglise  Evangelique,  trying  to  glare 
down  the  surprised  little  Catholic  church.  Near- 
ly all  of  the  great  bathing-shores  of  Europe 
have  been  made  by  the  flunkyism  which  flits 
about  some  king  or  duke.  King  George  made 
Brighton,  Leopold  Ostend,  and  Napoleon  Biar- 
ritz. 

But  never  did  a  dignitary  have  a  purer  taste 
than  he  who  made  Trouville,  which  alone  among 
the  watering-places  I  have  seen  blends  com- 
pletely the  smooth,  scented  sand-beach  with  in- 
land verdures.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  hated  Brigh- 
ton because  one  could  not  find  there  a  tree  to 
hang  one's  self  on  when  the  desire  to  do  so 
arose,  as  it  naturally  must,  would  have  found 
his  Happy  Valley  here.  Yesterday,  while  bath- 
ing on  the  regular  beach,  I  heard  the  song  of  a 
sky-lark  as  it  rose  from  a  field  not  two  hundred 
yards  distant,  the  brown  thrush  and  another 
bird,  whose  rich  note  I  had  never  before  heard, 
making  its  charming  chorus.  And  I  am  re- 
minded here  that  it  seems  to  me  that  though 
the  artists  and  men  of  letters  have  done  some- 
thing of  their  duty  toward  Trouville,  the  natu- 
ralists can  not  have  found  their  way  here  in 
great  numbers.  I  have  seen,  only  a  few  st^ps 
from  the  end  of  the  sandy  crescent,  as  rich  a 
conglomerate  as  I  have  ever  read  of.      This 


bard  slab  has  been  bared  by  the  sea  to  the 
length  of  fifty  and  the  width  of  four  or  five  feet, 
and  is  absolutely  made  up  of  the  finest  fossils, 
such  as  ammonites,  cephala^idie,  spirifirs,  etc. ; 
and  all  along  the  high  rocks  which  cur>*e  away 
from  the  beach,  as  they  do  from  the  small  cim- 
eter  bathing-place  at  Newport,  there  are  traces 
enough  of  the  olden  time  when,  as  Horace  tells 
us,  Proteus  drove  his  flocks  "in  altos  visere 
monies,"  Indeed,  there  are  in  the  garden  of 
the  hotel  where  I  write  this  three  or  four  fossil 
ammonites  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  which 
would  be  worth  their  weight  in  silver  to  some 
museums,  but  are  used  here  for  border  orna- 
ments. 

It  is,  however,  hard  to  find  time  to  look 
shoreward,  or  to  hammer  among  the  black 
rocks,  when  the  eye  is  ever  solicited  by  the 
purple-robed  coast.  In  the  morning  we  watch 
the  gleams  of  Havre  in  the  distance,  and  the 
ships  riding  out  to  sea ;  but  what  pen  can  de- 
scribe the  splendors  of  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing !  I  discover  here  that  we  have  a  misfor- 
tune with  all  our  American  bathing-shores  in 
that  they  front  eastward.  Trouville  stretches 
westward,  and  when  the  sun  is  declining  the 
three  miles  of  sand  is  transformed  to  one  vast 
pearl  rimmed  with  gold.  One  detects  here  the 
artist  that  paints  all  the  shells  engaged  in  his 
work,  as  the  lingering  pools  or  moistures  along 
the  margin  of  the  low  tide  glow  with  all  their 
tints  and  shades.  At  night  we  have  once  had 
a  kind  of  natural  fire-works  on  the  sea.  I  have 
but  twice  seen  this  splendid  phenomenon,  and 
in  both  cases  on  this  channel.  It  is  precisely 
as  if  an  aurora  borealis  had  fallen  out  of  the 
sky  into  the  sea,  except  that  I  did  not  observe 
the  red  tints  of  the  aurora.  There  were  the 
same  shooting  lights,  the  same  perpetual  shift- 
ing ;  and  the  effect  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
luminous  yellow  shafts  by  the  curling  waves  is 
truly  magnificent.  At  times  the  fires  were 
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greenisiL,  but  they  were  always  brilliant,  and 
stretched  along  the  shore  up  and  down  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see,  and  for  three  or  four  hun- 
dred yards  out  on  the  water  from  the  beach. 
At  times  the  sea  seemed  literally  to  be  burning, 
and  the  waves  seemed  to  hiss  as  under  heat. 
It  was  so  light  at  midnight  that  I  could  see 
vessels  at  a  considerable  distance  out.  I  have 
looked  in  vain  in  th^  scientific  books  for  any 
explanation  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon. 
There  are  speculations  enough,  however,  and 
these  seem  to  be  chiefly  that  the  little  aquatic 
molecules  or  zoophytes  cause  them  under  cer- 
tain meteorological  conditions.  8ome  observ- 
ers have  declared  that  they  have  discovered  a 
certain  glutinous  quality  in  this  luminous  water 
when  it  has  been  placed  under  the  microscope. 
M.  3Ias€h  has  given  an  ingenious  view,  which 
those  who  care  to  pursue  the^  subject  will  find 
stated  and  reviewed  in  the  Revue  du  Dmx 
J^oatks  for  December,  1864.  He  seems  to  have 
looked  carefully  through  Pliny  and  all  other 
indent  writers,  but  could  find  among  their  mi- 
aute  comments  on  natural  phenomena  no  allu- 
sion what^er  to  that  of  the  so-called  sea-phos- 
phorescence. One  of  the  Plinys  alluded  to  a 
light  emitted  by  sea-weeds,  and  the  other  to  a 
light  emitted  by  a  certain  kind  of  medusa,  but 
these  only  show  the  more  certainly  that  the 
magnificent  phosphorescence  now  to  be  wit- 
nessed on  the  coasts  where  those  writers  resid- 
ed was  never  seen  by  them.  M.  Masch  con- 
dades,  therefore,  that  we  are  witnessing  nowa- 
oights,  at  rare  intervals,  a  spectacle  which  was 
not  possible  at  that  early  period.  The  destruc- 
tion, he  supposes,  of  whales  and  other  big  fishes 
and  monsters,  which  have  been  gradually  dis- 
appearing before  man  and  his  ships,  has  been 
the  means  of  enormously  increasing  the  num- 
bers of  the  medusae  and  infusoria  which  nour- 
ished those  monsters.  No  longer  devoured  in 
the  ratio  of  their  multiplication,  they  are  filling 
the  sea  with  their  phosphorescent  light.  How- 
erer  this  may  be,  I  observed  that  a  long  and 
cold  storm  followed  each  of  the  nights  in  which 
1  saw  these  lights. 

There  is  about  these  peasants,  as  about  the 
birds  and  flowers,  a  happy,  easy  look,  as  if  they 
had  never  been  frightened.  They  will  be,  of 
course.  Tronvillc,  which  has  swiftly  gained  a 
population  of  six  thousand,  will  no  doubt  have 
fixty  after  a  little ;  and  all  the  peasants  will  be 
weU  dressed,  the  flowers  replaced,  and  ^^  D€- 
f&uht*^  written  over  the  mosses  on  which  I  lay 
this  morning  listening  to  the  songs  of  the  birds 
responded  to  by  those  of  the  fishing-girls  among 
the  rocks.  Beauty,  it  has  been  said,  has  but  a 
moment's  existence  in  any  one  thing — a  mo- 
ment before  which  it  is  unripe,  after  which  over- 
ripe ;  and  I  can  not  promise  any  reader  that  he 
will  ever  see  this  marvelous  place  with  all  the 
tints  which  it  wears  now.  The  boulevard-world 
is  coming,  and  may  scare  away  all  the  elves 
that  now  dance  openly  in  the  coverts  and  on 
the  yellow  sands.  Already  the  splendid  coach 
of  the  Princess  Mary  of  Russia  has  startled  the 


streets ;  and  Pryice  Arthur  of  England,  with  a 
numerous  fashionable  train,  comes  to-morrow. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  Trouville  will  ever 
have  a  better-looking  population  than  these 
bare-legged  men  and  women  picking  "  monies" 
among  the  rocks.  This  mussel,  by-the-by,  is  a 
very  much  better  one  than  any  to  be  found  in 
England  or  America.  It  is  about  half  the  size 
of  the  American  mussel,  and  is  in  flavor  and 
delicacy  very  much  like  a  good  (New  York) 
Shrewsbury  oyster.  It  is  here  considered  a 
great  delicacy.  Indeed,  Trouville  were  an  epi- 
cure*s  paradise,  not  only  on  account  of  its  de- 
licious shell-fish  but  also  its  grand  fruit.  This 
morning  a  girl  with  "Cherries  ripe"  on  her 
lips  ofi'ered  me  a  goodly  basket  of  the  largest 
and  most  delicious  cherries  I  ever  tasted,  and 
charged  me  therefor  four  sous,  apologizing  for 
this  exorbitant  demand  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  fruit.  Was  she  joking  ?  Never 
was  there  a  graver  girl.  I  gave  her  six  sous ; 
she  returned  two.  The  fishing-women  have 
on  their  heads  high  white  crowns,  which  are 
seen  bobbing  up  and  down  among  the  rocks 
continually ;  and  I  think  these  tall  head-dresses 
must  have  originated  in  the  wish  to  have  some 
mark  that  should  enable  them  to  see  each  other. 
They  laugh  and  talk,  or  I  may  say  twitter,  with 
each  instant  of  the  day,  and  are  merry  as  crick- 
ets. They  walk  through  the  streets  decorously 
drossed ;  but  when  they  get  down  to  the  shore 
shoes  and  stockings  are  thrown  aside,  an  upper 
skirt  flies  off,  and  they  are  transformed  into 
corps  de  ballet^  which  might  drive  a  manager 
mad.  They  are  not  yellow  like  the  pechmrs 
of  Calais,  nor  black  like  the  Bretons ;  but  have 
clear  blue  eyes  and  fair  complexions.  Theii* 
customs  are  of  the  most  unique  description. 

The  last  two  Sundays  have  been  devoted  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Fcte-Dieu;  and  it  was  touch- 
ing to  witness  the  faith  and  feeling  with  which 
this  ancient  fgte  was  celebrated  here  six  cen- 
turies after  its  institution,  and  long  after  it  has 
been  forgotten  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  Gallican 
Church.*  Early  on  Sunday  morning  all  the 
young  men  and  maidens  and  the  children  of 
the  town  and  neighborhood  gathered  together 
and  formed  in  a  procession.  The  youths  bore 
in  their  hands  the  leaves  of  com  anc^  green 
flags  and  clover  *,  the  children  had  little  baskets 
filled  with  rose-leaves.  And  with  these  all  the 
streets  through  which  the  priests  were  to  bear 
the  Sacrament  were  strewn,  so  that  the  town 
was  actually  carpeted  with  leaves  and  flowers. 
Altars  werq  raised  on  the  sides  of  the  main 
streets — each  out  of  doors — ^at  which  mass  was 
said.  The  chanting  procession  went  abont  all 
day  from  altar  to  altar.  There  was  now  and 
then  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  miracle-plays 
which  are  even  now  to  be  occasionally  met 

*  The  Fete  de  Dieu  is  simply  the  F-:^te  of  the  Eu- 
charist. It  was  iDstitnted  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  a..d; 
1364.  In  1311  the  Coancll  of  Vienna  ordered  it  to  be 
observed  on  pain  of  death ;  and  three  years  later  Jean 
XXII.  added  an  Octave  (a  second  Sunday),  vfith  ix^ono- 
tion  to  carry  the  Sacrament  in  procession. 
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with  in  some  parts  of  Normandy.  There  was 
a  child  dressed  simply  and  solely  with  a  strip 
of  wool  about  the  middle,  and  bearing  a  wooden 
cross,  who  represented  John  the  Baptist;  and 
led  by  the  hand  of  this  one  another  in  a  blue 
robe,  bearing  a  silver  cross,  who  represented  the 
infant  Jesns.  There  might  be  something  a 
trifle  grotesque  to  sophisticated  eyes  in  seeing 
these  sacred  infants  refreshed  now  and  then  as 
they  were  with  gingerbread ;  but  to  these  simple 
people  the  impression  was  not  marred  by  any 
such  sense  of  the  incongruous.  A  lovely  young 
girl  of  eighteen,  who,  in  addition  to  the  pure 
white  dress  which  all  the  rest  wore,  had  a  long 
veil  reaching  to  her  feet,  represented  the  Vir- 
gin Mary;  and  as  the  procession  turned  from 
the  Mass  she  bent  low,  and  each  child  in  pass- 
ing threw  a  handful  of  rose-leaves  upon  her. 
Finally  we  all  went  to  the  little  church,  where 
there  was  a  good  organ  and  really  excellent 
music.  Every  where  along  the  streets  and  in 
the  church  there  were  banners  and  streamers, 
dressed  with  flowers,  on  which  were  many  re- 
ligions mottoes,  these  being  chiefly  in  honor 
of  the  Virgin,  who  was  described  by  many  en- 
dearing names,  the  favorite  one  being  *'Star 
of  the  Sea."  I  have  often  witnessed  these 
Catholic  fiStes  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
remarked  that,  whoever  be  the  saint  whose  day 
is  celebrated,  it  is  always  the  Virgin  who  i-e- 
ceives  the  homage.  Nor  could  I  help  connect- 
ing the  fiaith  of  the  Trouville  fishermen  in  the 
**  Star  of  the  Sea"  hovering  over  them,  and  the 
&ith  of  all  these  peasants  in  the  existence  of  a 
tender  Mother  in  Heaven,  widi  that  general  as- 
pect of  happiness  which  pervaded  all  their  per- 
formances. Their  rdigion,  at  any  rate,  made 
them  serene  and  cheerful.  Had  they  by  some 
subtle  heart-logic  gained  that  for  which  Chan- 
ning  strove  with  the  dark  and  stony  dogmas 
of  Puritanism  ?  Were  they  reaching,  by  some 
blind  way  unknown  to  our  colder  Anglo-Saxon 
brains,  that  mystic  glimpse  of  the  great  Love 
which  Theodore  Parker  caught  above  all  nega- 
tion, and  expressed  in  his  prayers  to  the  ''Fa- 
ther and  Mother  in  Heaven?"  At  any  rate,  oh 
my  earnest  but  all  too  sombre  brtnhers !  I  warn 
you  that  people  who  believe  in  the  supremacy  in 
Heaven  of  an  all-loving  woman  will  never  be 
won  from  that  belief  by  a  creed  which  enthrones 
in  her  place  a  being  less  tender  and  beautiful. 

One  day  during  my  stay  we  were  all  aston- 
ished to  find  that  a  party  of  regular  gipsies 
had  pitched  their  wagons  and  their  rude  tents 
near  the  beach.  We  had  indeed  s«en  notices 
in  the  Paris  papers  of  a  band  of  Bohemians 
who  were  visiting  various  parts  of  France,  but 
were  not  prepared  for  their  sudden  invasion  of 
our  quiet  shore.  The  word  gipsy  can  convey 
to  no  one  who  has  not  seen  one  out  of  America 
any  conception  of  the  strange  wild  character  of 
these  people.     The  men  are  tall,  and,  if  they 


were  not  so  filthy,  would  be  fine-looking.  They 
are  very  dark,  the  complexion  being  sooty,  and 
the  hair  very  long,  black,  and  curly.  The  wo- 
men are  hard-featured  and  yellow,  and  these 
had  hardly  any  clothing  at  all  above  their  waists. 
Nearly  all  of  the  children,  both  boys  and  girls, 
were  entirely  naked.  Two  of  the  larger  girls, 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  were  habited  in 
loose,  thin  night-gowns,  open  in  fi:t)nt,  and  spot- 
ted all  over  with  red  cabalistic  signs.  They  un- 
derstood no  French,  but  did  understand  Ger- 
man ;  they  spake  to  each  other,  however,  in  a 
language  of  their  own.  While  they  were  in  our 
neighborhood  one  of  their  women  died  in  child- 
bed, and  a  sister-gipsy  at  once  took  the  child, 
and  generally  sat  at  the  door  of  her  tent  nurs- 
ing it  at  the  same  time  with  her  own.  The 
younger  members  of  the  party  begged  piteously 
for  sons,  and  went  about  among  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  on  the  beach,  prostrating  their  naked 
bodies  on  the  gi-ound,  and  audibly  kissing  tlie 
ground  under  their  feet.  One  day  the  entire 
party  went  down  to  the  public  beach,  and  were 
preparing  to  go  in,  men  and  women,  puris  nat' 
uralibus,  when  the  authorities  interfered,  and 
they  were  with  much  difficulty  persuaded  to 
use  houses  and  dresses.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  money  enough.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  we  were  witnessing,  in  the  passage 
westward  of  that  gipsy  band,  the  momentary 
recun'ence  of  that  which  in  pre-historic  ages 
was  the  normal  migration  of  a  race  destined  to 
act  a  most  important  part,  indirectly,  in  the  des- 
tiny of  Europe.  If  any  one  will  look  carefully 
over  the  ethnological  map  of  Europe,  he  will 
find  that  these  swarthy  people,  who  came  possi- 
bly from  Armenia,  who  were  subsequently  rep- 
resented by  the  Basques  of  Spain,  are  now  the 
fringe  of  all  Western  Europe— occupying  the 
western  coasts  of  Spain,  France,  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland.  They  formed  all  the  dark  pig- 
ment of  Western  Europe,  and  but  for  intermix- 
ture with  them  we  Americans,  English,  and 
French,  would  be  all  blonde,  blue-eyed  Ger- 
mans. That  which  makes  the  Anglo-Saxon 
roam  in  Africa  or  explore  America  is  his  gipsy 
blood — or,  at  least,  it  is  that  blood  whose  dwarf- 
branch  has  produced  the  ubiquitous  realm  of 
Bommany.  Every  developed  fruit  implies  a 
possible  crab  of  the  same  species.  So  we  must 
fain  conclude  that  yon  ugly  roarers  are  our 
poor  relations. 

At  last  I  must  leave  Trouville.  So  sweet  has 
it  become  that  I  um  almost  ready  to  weep  at 
parting  with  it.  My  rooms  (though  cheap) 
have  grown  dear  to  me.  At  that  moment  some 
sprite  advised  me  to  shed  my  tears  in  the  form 
of  red  ink,  and  the  result  is  before  my  reader  in 
this  little  record  of  days  passed  in  the  pleasant- 
est  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  sea-side  places 
to  which  Fate  has  been  thus  far  kind  enough 
to  send  me. 
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*^  \r^  sliall  be  Tipped !  I  know  re  shall  be 
f  ripped !  Ve  deserve  to  be  Tipped,  and 
I  hope  Te  Till  be  vipped  I" 

"Why,  Colonel,  what's  the  matter?"  I  ex- 
daimed,  hastily  unrolling  myself  from  my  sa- 
rapt,  and  staring  with  amazement  on  the  ex- 
cited form  of  Prince  Salm  Salm,  who,  with  his 
haodaome  Colonel's  uniform  sadly  draggled,  his 
eye-glass  in  his  wrong  eye,  and  his  decorations 
rattling  like  a  jig-dancer's  belt,  was  stamping 
up  and  down  the  brick  floor  of  my  quarters, 
cutting  Ticiously  at  the  scanty  furniture  with  a 
Hub  loaded  riding-whip  he  carried  slang  on  his 
wrist. 

**  Matter  I  Vy  de  Liberals  have  flanked  us 
sod  are  in  the  city.  Oar  men  are  all  at  the 
barricades,  and  there  is  no  one  left  on  the  Cam- 
pana  but  the  adrance-guard." 

It  needed  no  second  glance  to  show  that  the 
Prince  was  right.  Though  there  was  hardly 
light  enoagh  yet,  for  it  was  barely  five  o'clock, 
to  show  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief,  it  was 
erident  we  had  been  outflanked.  The  Mount- 
ain of  San  Gregorio,  scarcely  a  mile  as  the  crow 
flies  from  where  we  stood,  was  all  alive  like  a 
great  ant-hill.  I  could  distingnish  cavalry,  and 
I  thonght  infantry,  moving  up  its  sides.  Our 
troops,  who  but  the  day  before  had  been  drawn 
op  in  line  of  battle  outside  Quer^taro,  waiting 
the  attack  in  a  position  chosen  by  themselves 
and  believed  to  be  impregnable,  were  now  man- 
ning the  barricades  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and 
had  a  scared,  nervous  look,  which  was  ominous. 


**  This  is  a  bad  business.  Colonel,**  I  ventured 
to  remark. 

**A  bad  business.  Such  stupidities!  Vy 
didn't  dey  make  a  reeonnoitref  Vith  two  tou- 
sand  men  I  could  have  told  dem  two  days  ago 
vether  de  enemy  vas  trying  to  flank  us.  Bah  I 
I  have  no  patience  vith  men  who  make  such 
stupidities.  My  old  general,  Steedman,  before 
the  battle  of  Nashville,  sacrificed  two  hundred 
men  a  day  just  to  feel  de  enemy's  position.  Ye 
needn't  have  lost  fifty  men,  and  might  have 
avoided  this.  Now  ve've  got  to  stand  a  siege, 
and  how  long  it  vill  last  I  don't  know." 

In  truth,  our  position  was  not  a  desirable 
one.  Quer^taro  on  three  sides  was  surround- 
ed by  hills,  from  which  the  city  could  be  shelled 
at  discretion.  These  hills,  by  the  flank  move- 
ment of  the  Liberals,  were  placed  in  their  pos- 
session. There  was  only  one  side  of  the  city 
that  was  comparatively  open ;  that  was  the  side 
on  which  the  Cerro  de  la  Campana  was  situ- 
ated. We  had  occupied  that  position,  with 
our  right  and  left  wings  extending  to  the  hills 
on  either  flank,  and  had  concluded  that  the 
Liberal  armies,  in  their  march  upon  Quer^taro, 
must  meet  us  and  fight  us  there.  Instead  of 
doing  so  they  had  doubled  behind  the  hills,  and 
now  completely  surrounded  us.  To  keep  them 
out  of  the  city  we  had  only  hastily  constructed 
barricades  of  adoltts,  the  unbaked  bricks  of 
which  the  poorer  class  of  Mexican  houses  arc 
built.  These  barricades  at  first  sight  seemed 
utterly  untenable ;  for,  as  the  houses  were  all 
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flat-roofed  and  pretty  much  of  the  same  height, 
it  appeared  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  for 
the  attacking  force  to  pass  along  the  house-tops, 
and,  by  bridging  over  the  narrow  streets,  thus 
overrun  the  city  without  .touching  the  barri- 
cades. Doubtless  they  might  have  done  so, 
if  it  was  in  the  nature  of  any  Mexican  army  to 
move  promptly.  But  there  is  always  a  Mouana 
in  every  Mexican  transaction.  Five  days  pass- 
ed— ^it  was  in  the  night  of  the  8th  of  March  that 
the  Liberals  flanked  us — ^but  nothing  funher 
happened.  Meantime  the  Imperialists  were 
not  idle.  Earth-works  were  thrown  up  to  sup- 
port the  barricades ;  trenches  were  dug  to  pre- 
vent charges  of  cavalry ;  and  certain  prominent 
positions,  which  wouldof  necessity  become /x>tn/s 
d^appuisf  were  as  strongly  fortified  as  circum- 
stances would  admit.  On  the  14th  of  March 
our  positions  (as  indicated  in  the  accompany- 
ing plan)  stood  thus :  The  whole  of  Queretaro 
proper  and  the  Cerro  de  la  Campana  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Imperial  forces.  The  mount- 
ains of  San  Gregorio,  San  Pablo,  'La  Trinidad, 
and  Carretas,  the  hill  of  Simatario,  and  the 
suburb  of  San  Luis  (something  or  other),  which 
was  only  separated  from  Queretaro  by  a  nar- 
row creek  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  river,  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Liberals.  We  held  the 
puentey  or  bridge,  which  spanned  the  stream, 
and  also  retained  possession  of  a  range  of  white 
buildings  immediately  on  the  other  side  of  the 


I  creek,  which  enabled  us  to  open  a  cross-fire  on 
I  any  force  that  attempted  to  attack  the  puente. 
The  houses  on  each  side  of  the  river  were  con- 
verted into  breast-works  by  a  very  simple  pro- 
cess, which  both  armies  alike  adopted.  The 
adobes  of  the  side  walls  were  pulled  out,  and 
openings  were  thus  made  leading  through  house 
after  house,  by  a  sort  of  subterranean  passage, 
for  miles,  while  the  rear  walls  formed  ready- 
made  earth-works,  easily  pierced  for  sharp- 
shooters or  broken  through  for  cannon.  It 
was  by  this  plan  of  tunneling  that  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  during  the  Mexican  war^  captured 
Monterey.  The  Mexicans  learned  it  fh)m  us. 
The  river  boundary  of  the  city  being  thus 
rendered  comparatively  secure  attention  could 
be  turned  to  other  parts.  On  the  opposite  side 
was  the  Alameda,  a  small  inclosed  park  and 
carriage-drive.  Here  the  Imperial  cavalry,  un- 
der Mejia,  were  stationed,  the  open  ground  be- 
tween the  Alameda  and  the  hill  of  Simatario 
being  especially  favorable  for  cavalry  opera- 
tions. The  northwest  boundary  was  fully  pro- 
tected by  the  Cerro  de  la  Campana,  which  we 
had  already  fortified  in  expectation  of  attack ; 
and  the  southeast  side  was  defended  by  the 
convent  of  La  Cruz,  or  Santa  Cruz,  which  was 
virtually  the  key  of  the  whole  city.  This  was 
the  point  surrendered  nine  weeks  afterward  by 
Lopez,  and  it  thus  has  an  historical  interest. 
Imagine  Union  Square  covered  in  by  a  jumble 
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of  buildings,  with  walls  four  or  fire  feet  thick, 
and  roofs  of  equal  solidity,  the  buildinfj^  all 
connected  together  by  a  labyrinthine  chain  of 
passages  and  courts — ^and  there  yon  have  the 
Cms.  Place  it  on  a  hill  commanding  the 
whole  city  and  the  road  to  Mexico,  and  con- 
fronting the  hill  of  Carretas,  where  the  head- 
qnsTters  of  the  Liberal  commander-in-chief 
were — ^and  yon  have  its  position.  A  ramble 
orer  the  roof  of  the  Cmz  was  like  walking  over 
asoceession  of  great  tubular  boilers  partially 
imbedded  in  lava.  One  moment  you  looked 
in  through  a  cupola  upon  altars  and  crucifixes 
and  gorgeous  church  furniture,  left  religiously 
ontoDched  by  a  soldiery  who  would  rob  their 
brothers'  graves ;  turn  to  the  right,  and  you  got 
a  glimpse  of  a  corral^  where  a  hundred  or  two 
moles  were  loudly  braying  for  the  forage  it  was 
bard  lo  procure  for  them ;  a  step  or  two  fur- 
ther led  to  one  of  the  wards  of  the  hospital, 
where  gaunt  patients  were  wandering  about, 
wrapped  up  in  sheets,  and  destitute  of  all  other 
clothing  or  bedding ;  turn  to  the  left,  and  you 
were  among  confessionals  and  candlesticks  once 
more ;  move  to  the  right  again,  and  you  looked 
down  on  all  the  filth  and  confusion  of  a  bar- 
rack-yard. There  were  several  small  pieces  of 
cannon  mounted  on  the  roof,  and  any  number 
Qi  adobe  walls  for  sharp-shooters. 

These,  then,  were  the  respective  positions  of 
the  two  forces  on  the  14th  of  March,  the  day 
with  which  the  present  article  has  to  deal. 

In  all  the  preparations  for  defense  Maxi- 
milian was  foremost.  He  seemed  to  be  abso- 
lately  elated  at  the  prospect  of  some  decisive 
engagement.  He  gave  up  for  hospital  pur- 
poses the  house  he  occupied,  and  thenceforth 
took  up  his  quarters  in  the  Cruz  in  a  room  as 
mean  as  any  New  York  tenement-house  can 
show.  Night  and  day  he  busied  himself  rid- 
ing round  the  lines  and  studying  plans  of  at- 
tack and  defense  with  the  intensity  of  a  Vau- 
ban.  His  Generals  remonstrated  with  him  on 
the  freedom  with  which  he  exposed  his  life, 
and  he  only  laughed  at  their  fears. 

"Bat  consider,  Sefior,"  urged  little  Mejia, 
"  what  might  be  the  consequence.  If  you  got 
killed  we  should  all  fall  to  fighting  to  see  who 
was  to  be  the  next  President." 

The  Emperor  appeared  to  think  there  was 
something  in  this  suggestion,  and  so  did  Mira- 
mon,  who  was  half-inclined  to  take  it  up  as  a 
personal  matter. 

At  ten  o*clock  on  the  morning  of  March  14 
the  Liberals  attacked  all  sides  of  the  city  simul- 
taneously. On  the  mountain  of  San  Gregorio 
their  artillery  was  at  such  short  range  that,  had 
they  chosen,  they  could  have  thrown  a  shell 
dean  over  the  city  into  their  opposite  camp  on 
the  Simatario.  For  six  hours  tliey  shelled  the 
city  without  cessation,  and  under  cover  of  the 
lire  attempted  to  force  a  passage.  At  the  Cruz 
they  nearly  succeeded.  Marqucz,  by  a  strange 
oventight,  had  neglected  to  occupy  the  little 
church  of  the  Panteon,  or  Cemetery,  which 
really  formed  one  of  the  outworks  of  the  posi- 
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tion.  Escobedo  moved  up  a  strong  column  of 
infantry  and  took  it,  and  thence  poured  a  rak- 
ing fire  into  the  Cruz  itself.  Maximilian  stood 
on  the  roof  eagerly  watching  the  fight,  and  ut- 
terly heedless  of  shot  or  shell.  A  24-pounder 
exploded  within  ten  feet  of  him.  His  staff  threw 
themselves  flat  on  the  ground  to  escape  the  scat- 
tering fragments,  but  he  alone  stood  upright, 
sacrificing  no  whit  of  his  six  foot  one,  and  when 
all  was  over  merely  remarked,  "It's  getting 
warm,  gentlemen,*'  and  moved  on.  Meanwhile 
the  Liberal  sharp-shooters  from  the  Panteon 
Church  werepickingoffevery  officer  who  showed 
himself  on  the  roof  of  the  Cruz.  A  brave 
young  German  captain,  who  but  the  moment 
before  had  been  speaking  to  the  Emperor,  was 
shot  through  the  head  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 
The  carnage  was  getting  terrible.  In  an  hour 
a  hundred  dead  and  wounded  liad  been  carried 
down  from  the  Cruz.  The  order  was  at  last 
given  to  charge  and  take  the  church.  The  first  * 
battalion  of  the  line — an  almost  wholly  Mexi- 
can regiment,  but  led  by  foreigners,  dashed  for- 
ward, and  without  waiting  to  receive  their 
charge  Escobedo 's  troops  turned  and  fled.  The 
Panteon  thus  regained  was  never  again  lost  till 
Lopez  sold  it. 

AH  this  time  the  shelling  of  the  city  con- 
tinued. Riding  through  the  Plaza,  or  principal 
square,  I  caught  sight  of  a  nest  of  half  a  dozen 
Americans  sheltering  under  the  massive  porti- 
co of  the  Portal.  They  were  embargoed  team- 
sters, as  brave  fellows  as  ever  trod  shoe-leather 
in  their  own  country  and  cause,  but  naturally 
unwilling  to  be  shot  in  some  one  else's  fight. 

"  You  had  better  come  in  here,"  they  shout- 
ed ;  "  this  is  the  safest  place  I" 

Half  an  hour  aftemi-ard  I  passed  the  same 
place  again.  There  was  a  pool  of  blood  near 
where  they  had  stood,  and  I  learned  that  a  Par- 
rott  shell  had  burst  there  and  killed  three  men. 
My  American  friends  had  changed  their  minds 
about  the  safest  spot,  and  had  gone  elsewhere 
to  seek  it.  Absolute  safety,  however,  was  to  be 
obtained  nowhere  that  day  except  in  the  vaults 
of  some  of  the  churches,  and  scarcely  there, 
since  they  were  for  the  most  part  appropriated 
as  powder  magazines.  It  was  by  a  long  way 
the  sharpest  and  most  stubbornly  contested 
fight  of  the  revolution.  On  returning  to  my 
quarters  at  night  I  found  three  shells  had  ex- 
ploded in  the  building,  and  before  I  left  the 
city  eighteen  shells  had  fallen  in  the  house. 
This  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  severity 
of  the  bombardment.  Yet  the  capacity  of  Mex- 
ican architecture  for  receiving  explosive  visit- 
ors is  such  that  the  actual  damage  done  was 
almost  non4nal. 

Along  the  line  of  the  river,  and  especially  at 
the  bridge,  the  struggle  was  long  protracted.  I 
had  seen  much  before,  and  have  seen  more 
since,  of  Mexican  cowardice  and  pusillanimity  ; 
but  I  never  so  thoroughly  realized  as  on  that 
day  how  fiercely  Mexicans  can  fight  when  led 
by  officers  they  have  confidence  in,  and  when 
well  plied  with  liquor.     The  generalship  was 
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execrable  on  both  sides,  and  the  fighting  was 
strangely  intermittent  and  ill-directed ;  but  when 
the  two  forces  did  get  together  a  savage  merci- 
less war  to  the  knife  ensaed.  The  bridge  was 
held  by  Prince  Salm  Salm  and  the  regiment  of 
oazadors  (riflemen)  of  which  he  waft  then  Col- 
onel. Such  a  regiment !  Austrians,  French, 
Mexicans,  Poles,  and  Hungarians,  all  mixed  to- 
gether, and  devoured  by  jealousies  and  hatred 
of  each  other.  Poor  Salm  had  often  to  sleep 
among  them  on  the  bare  ground  solely  to  keep 
them  from  cutting  each  other's  throats.  The 
very  buglers,  lads  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  used  to 
steal  away  in  the  night  and  go  shooting  on  their 
own  account  right  in  the  Liberal  lines.  Yet 
when  any  general  fighting  was  to  be  done  they 
were  all  there  and  stood  by  each  other;  and 
after  one  or  two  engagements  it  was  really  re- 
markable to  see  the  afi«ction  they  manifested 
toward  their  Colonel.  I  call  to  mind  one  dirty 
old  Mexican  who  volunteered  for  all  sorts  of 
hazardous  duties  merely  to  secure  a  good  word 
from  Salm,  and  when  he  was  finally  decorated 
at  Prince  Salm  Salm's  request  embarrassed  that 
worthy  ofiicer  not  a  little  by  kissing  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  regiment,  and  shedding  a 
cataract  of  tears  on  his  shoulder. 

Opposite  the  bridge  the  Liberals  had  gradu- 
ally been  moving  up  a  Parrott  rifled  gun,  and  at 
last  had  got  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  our 
works.  Three  shells  dropped  one  after  the 
other  into  one  of  our  powder  wagons,  but  happi- 
ly did  not  explode.  However,  it  was  evident 
diat  mischief  would  be  done  directly  if  the  gun 
were  allowed  to  remain,  so  General  Yaldez, 
who  commanded  the  line  at  this  point,  gave 
orders  to  Salm  to  make  a  charge.  The  Prince 
was  delighted  with  the  job,  and  so  were  the 

"Now,*'  said  he,  "111  show  them  how  we 
used  to  do  things  in  the  American  war." 

Carefully  choosing  his  ground  beforehand  he 
filed  his  men  quietly  on  each  side  of  the  lunette, 
keeping  them  under  cover  till  the  last  moment. 
Then  with  one  polyglot  cheer — Crerman,  Span- 
ish, French,  and  Hungarian — they  dashed  across 
the  bridge  and  made  straight  for  the  obnoxious 
gun,  never  firing  a  shot  till  they  got  at  point- 
blank  range.  The  enemy,  completely  stag- 
gered by  the  suddenness  of  the  move,  had  time 
to  do  nothing  before  the  cxuadors  were  upon 
them.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  piece  was 
cnt  down  by  the  Major  of  the  cazadors^  the  ar- 
tillerymen were  brained  and  bayoneted  nnder 
their  guns.  My  dirty  old  friend,  whose  decora- 
tion has  already  been  chronicled,  came  back  with 
something  like  a  twisted  gas  pipe  in  his  hands, 
and  complained  bitterly  that  he  had  found  one 
Liberal's  head  too  hard  for  his  rifle.  *'My 
Colonel!  my  Colonel!"  he  said,  between  his 
tears,  for  like  Job  Trotter  he  had  the  water- 
works always  close  at  hand,  *'  give  me  a  gun,  a 
good  gun  I  I  have  broken  mine  over  a  chiruwo'a 
head  and  his  brains  all  run  out." 

Following  up  his  success  Salm  pressed  on 
till  he  had  gained  the  very  summit  of  the  San 


Gregorio  hill,  the  strongest  position  held  by  the 
enemy.  The  Liberals  were  flying  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  they  had  abandoned  most  of  their  artil- 
lery and  were  panic-stricken. 

**Send  me  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  I  can 
turn  their  whole  line,"  was  the  message  Salm 
sent  to  Yaldez. 

The  reply  came. 

"  Retire  your  troops  at  once." 

With  reluctance,  which  he  freely  expressed, 
Salm  gave  the  order  to  retreat,  and  returned 
with  his  cazadors  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  proces- 
sion comical  to  witness.  Salm  at  their  head, 
on  his  piebald  horse ;  the  French  and  Mexi- 
cans embracing  among  themselves;  and  the 
Germans  joining  in  a  lusty  chorus  : — 
" Hurrah  1  hurrah!  horallalalarera I 
Und  alles  mlt  hurrah  T* 

The  captured  gun  was  taken  up  to  the  Cmz 
where  the  Emperor  received  it  in  person,  and 
Mrith  his  own  happy  faculty  of  saying  pleasing 
things  at  the  right  time,  turned  to  the  men  who 
had  brought  it  and  spoke : 

"  TeU  your  companeros  from  me  that  the  caza- 
dors are  the  Zouaves  of  Mexico." 

There  were  no  prisoners  taken  in  this  charge, 
and  when  the  cause  came  to  be  inquired  into 
one  feature  of  Mexican  warfare  was  prominent- 
ly brought  out.  There  were  Frenchmen  in  the 
Liberal  army,  as  well  as  Frenchmen  among  the 
Imperial  troops.  The  Liberals,  under  Esco- 
bedo,  having  just  previously  shot  in  cold  blood 
a  hundred  French  prisoners  at  San  Jacinto,  the 
Frenchmen  in  the  Imperial  army  vowed  to  give 
no  quarter  to  such  of  their  countrymen  as  they 
found  fighting  in  the  Liberal  ranks.  Terribly 
in  earnest  they  proved  themselves  to  be.  One 
French  sergeant  in  the  cazadors  butchered  four 
prisoners  with  his  own  hand,  and  talked  pleas- 
antly with  the  fifth  until  he  had  reloaded  his 
piece,  when  he  completed  the  job  by  shooting 
him  also.  The  Liberals,  unable  to  get  away 
through  the  rapidity  of  the  charge,  took  refuge 
in  the  houses  on  each  side  of  the  street,  and 
were  there  slaughtered  like  sheep  in  a  pen,  the 
officers  being  powerless  to  prevent  it.  I  saw 
the  bodies  of  five  Frenchmen  piled  one  upon 
another  in  one  doorway.  Quiroga's  regiment, 
on  another  occasion,  made  eighty  Frenchmen 
prisoners  and  massacred  more  than  half  before 
they  could  be  stopped.  This  was  by  way  of 
retaliation,  but  as  a  rule  the  Mexican  troops  on 
both  sides  needed  no  such  incentive  to  deeds 
of  cruelty.  Through  the  personal  exertions  of 
Maximilian,  who  issued  the  most  stringent  or- 
ders on  the  point,  such  scenes  were  never  re- 
peated in  the  Imperial  ranks  after  the  first  few 
days  of  the  siege;  but  in  the  opposite  camp 
they  continued  to  the  end. 

The  sortie  of  Prince  Salm  was  the  only  one 
made  by  the  Imperialists  during  the  day.  Else 
where  they  had  enough  to  do  to  hold  their  own. 
They  succeeded,  however,  in  doing  so ;  and  at 
four  o'clock,  when  the  firing  ceased,  they  had 
lost  not  a  gun  nor  a  foot  of  ground.  On  the 
lines  of  the  Alameda  and  the  Cerro  de  la  Cam- 
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pam  there  was  little  heavy  fighting.    The  Lib- 
eral morements  in  these  directions,  which  would 
haTe  been  most  onqnestion&bly  the  best  points 
for  a  concentrated  attack,  were  apparently  in- 
tended more  for  diversions  than  for  any  serious 
jiorpose.    At  the  Cruz  and  on  the  Alameda 
there  were  some  few  prisoners  taken,  among 
them  two  Americans  of  Corona's  Legion,  who 
^rith  characteristic  daring  had  stalked  right  into 
the  city  while  acting  as  skirmishers.     As  soon 
as  their  nationality  was  known  Dr.  Basch,  the 
Emperor's  private  physician,  rode  down  the 
lines,  though  he  disliked  being  under  fire  more 
than  a  cat  hates  water,  to  communicate  the  fact 
to  some  one  of  the  other  Americans  in  the  city. 
I  rode  back  with  him  to  the  Cruz  only  to  find 
that  I  had  been  anticipated ;  and  that  the  Em- 
I»eror,  through  Mr.  Wells,  the  mofor  domo  of 
the  American  train  before  alluded  to,  had  sent 
assurances  to  the  prisoners  that  not  only  would 
their  lives  be  safe  but  that  they  would  be  treat- 
ed with  every  •consideration  due  to  prisoners 
of  war.     The  promise  was  kept  to  the  full  ex- 
tent.    During  the  whole  siege  of  Querdtaro  not 
one  execution  took  place  within  the  Imperial 
lines ;  and  all  the  prisoners  were  fed  and  treat- 
ed, save  only  in  the  deprivation  of  their  liber- 
ty, exactly  as  were  the  soldiers  and  officers  of 
the  Imperial  army.     One  of  the  last  official 
acts  of  the  ill-fated  Maximilian  was  to  dictate 
to  the  present  writer  a  letter  to  the  American 
Consul  in  Mexico  city  setting  forth  the  viola- 
tions of  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare  con- 
tianally  occurring   in   Escobedo's  camp,  and 
stating  that,  unless  these  outrages  were  discon- 
tinued, he  woiUd  be  compelled  to  institute  re- 
prisals. 

The  total  loss  of  life  to  both  armies  in  the  en- 
gagement of  the  1 4th  of  March  (the  history  of 
which  has  never  hitherto  been  told)  was  great- 
er than  in  any  other  battle  during  the  revolu- 
tion. In  the  hospitalsof  Quer^taro  I  counted 
iour  hundred  and  eighty  wounded  and  dead. 
Our  total  loss  was  probably  nearly  a  thousand, 
or  one-sixth  of  the  entire  force.  The  Liberals, 
who  fought  always  in  the  open  air  while  their 
antagonists  were  mostly  under  cover,  who  were 
the  attacking  force,  and  who  were  repulsed  at 
every  point,  must  have  lost  at  least  five  times 
as  many. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to 
reproduce  the  only  official  account  of  the  en- 
gagement that  has  ever  been  published  by  the 
national  authorities.  It  is  a  dispatch  from  the 
Governor  of  Guanajuato  to  President  Juarez, 
dated  March  15th  (the  day  after  the  battle), 
and  runs  as  follows : 

"The  citizen  General  Mariano  Eecobedo,  chief  of 
*bc  army  of  operations  against  Qner^taro,  in  a  private 
letter  written  to  me  last  night,  gives  the  following 
news:  The  above-named  General  yesterday  ordered 
»  recoanoisaaace  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  trai- 
tor army  in  the  dty  of  Qnerdtaro,  and  finally  moved 
against  the  city  the  three  sections  with  which  he  hsd 
^wen  menacing  it.  This  resulted  In  a  hot  fight,  which 
lasted  eight  hours,  and  led  to  an  attack  upon  the  posl- 
tioas  occupied  by  the  enemy  on  the  mountain  of  San 
Oregorto,  from  which  he  was  dislodged,  our  forces  get- 


ting possession  of  the  mountain.  General  Sscobedo 
add^  that  there  has  been  on  oar  part  very  heavy  loss- 
es, but  they  are  incomparably  less  than  those  stdTered 
by  the  enemy.  General  Escobedo  finally  informs  me 
that  in  the  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  the  attack  upon  the  city,  and 
that  he  coonts  upon  the  probabilities  of  a  complete 
tnomph.** 

To  this  is  appended  a  statement  that  ^*  seven 
pieces  of  artillery"  were  captured  from  the  Im- 
perialists, and  that  "  a  regiment  of  Belgians" 
(who  had  all  embarked  for  their  native  country 
six  weeks  previously)  had  deserted  to  the  Lib- 
erals. The  credit  claimed  for  capturing  the 
position  of  San  Gregorio,  which  the  Liberals 
themselves  held,  and  nearly  lost,  is  not  the 
least  amusing  feature  of  the  dispatch.  It  is  a 
specimen  of  the  misrepresentation  which  both 
sides  (Ihiperialists  equally  with  Liberals)  prac- 
ticed in  respect  to  their  reverses. 

When  night  was  closing  in,  and  the  firing 
had  dropped  down  to  an  occasional  shell,  whose 
passage  through  the  air  left  a  train  of  light  be- 
hind like  a  comet,  I  rode  over  the  lines  with 
the  Emperor  and  his  stafil  It  was  a  strange, 
weird  adventure,  this  ride  in  the  gloaming — the 
rapid  dash  from  point  to  point,  the  vivas  of  the 
soldiers  coming  suddenly  upon  us  out  of  the 
darkness,  and  the  answering  boom  of  cannon 
from  the  enemy,  who,  judging  from  the  cheer- 
ing that  something  unusual  was  going  on,  now 
and  then  dropped  a  shot  right  in  among  us. 
Maximilian  had  a  few  bright,  encouraging 
words  for  all  his  troops,  and  they  manifested  a 
feeling  which  in  stolid  Mexicans  might  almost 
pass  for  enthusiasm.  Not  so  the  Imperial  gen- 
erals and  their  Chief.  Far  on  into  the  night  a 
light  burned  in  the  narrow,  bare-walled  cham- 
ber of  the  successor  of  the  Montezumas.  Morn- 
ing found  the  council  of  war  scarcely  broken  up. 
Then  we  learned  the  reason.  Our  ammunition 
was  all  gone! 

In  the  hospitals  the  horrors  of  Scutari  were 
reproduced  on  a  small  scale.  There  were 
neither  surgical  appliances  nor  surgeons  for 
the  work.  Miserable  wretches,  with  shattered 
limbs,  which  ought  to  have  been  taken  ofi^  in 
the  field,  lay  days  before  amputation  could  be 
performed.  Then  nine  out  of  ten  died.  Even 
with  the  best  of  care,  operations  were  nearly 
always  fatal,  owing  to  the  vitiated  air  of  the 
crowded  city.  There  was  one  poor  young  fel- 
low, barely  seventeen  years  old,  son  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Polish  patriot.  Count  Pototski,  and  heir 
to  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  Russian  Poland, 
who  lost  an  arm.  He  was  a  &vorite  with  the 
whole  army,  and  every  thing  was  done  to  bring 
him  through.  The  Emperor  himself  came  to 
his  bedside,  and  decorated  him  with  the  Cross 
of  the  Guadaloupe  for  his  bravery.  The  poor 
lad  shed  tears  of  joy  and  pride,  and  next  morn- 
ing was  found  dead,  with  his  Gimdaloupe  still 
firmly  clasped  to  his  heart,  where  the  Emperor 
had  left  it. 

Busily  engaged  in  the  hospitals  from  mr 
ing  to  night  was  a  little  American,  who  ^ 
good  specimen  of  Yankee  versatility.     '^ 
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been  an  adjutant,  a  dry-goods  merchant,  an 
amateur  actor,  a  wine-grower,  and  very  nearly 
every  thing  else  in  the  States ;  he  turned  up  in 
Queretaro  in  charge  of  a  large  mule  train ;  and 
now,  on  emergency,  he  developed  quite  a  re- 
spectable talent  for  surgery.  Whether  he  had 
ever  received  any  medical  education  I  can't 
say ;  but  the  ch'qtato  medico  Americano^  or  "lit- 
tle Amencan  doctor,"  as  the  troops  called  him, 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  surgeons  in  the 
city,  and  Maximilian  gave  him  the  Order  of 
Guadaloupe  for  his  humanity. 

One  incident  of  the  day  brought  out  strongly 
the  mingled  religious  si^erstition  and  savage 
barbarism  of  the  Mexican  character.  A  regi- 
ment had  just  come  out  of  action ;  their  bayo- 
nets were  wet  with  blood,  and  they  were  boast- 
ing of  the  number  of  chinacos  they  had  killed, 
when  a  woman  passed  with  a  waxen  Virgin 
and  Child,  which  she  was  conveying  from  some 
priest's  house  to  a  place  of  greater  safety.  Si- 
lence at  once  fell  on  the  ranks  of  the  half-dmnk- 
en,  brutal  soldiery,  and  every  man  stepped  for- 
ward bareheaded  to  kiss  the  image.  Ten  min- 
utes previously  they  had  been  butchering  un- 
aimed  prisoners. 

The  word  chinaoo  used  above  is  a  slang  term 
for  Liberals.  Civil  wars  are  fruitful  of  nick- 
names. The  "  Yanks"  and  " Rebs,"  **  Round- 
heads" and  "  Cavaliers"  of  America  and  En- 
gland find  a  counterpart  in  the  ^^mochos"  and 
chinacos  of  the  rival  parties  in  Mexico. 

The  disposition  made  of  the  dead  was  not 
the  least  characteristic  part  of  the  proceedings. 
Inside  the  city  the  killed  were,  of  course,  cart- 
ed away  and  buried  at  once,  or  a  plague  would 
have  been  the  result.  But  outside  the  lines 
they  were  left  by  both  sides  to  be  eaten  by  dogs 
and  coyotes  and  turkey-buzzards,  unless  it  oc- 
curred to  the  troops  to  have  a  joke  with  them. 
It  was  not  an  uncommon  custom  in  Corona's- 
camp  to  pitch  the  dead  into  the  river,  from 
wliich  the  city  mainly  derived  its  supply  of  wa- 
ter, the  aqueduct  being  cut  off,  thus  imparting 
to  that  turbid  little  stream  such  additional  fla- 
vor as  the  gases  from  decomposing  bodies  might 
supply.  Passing  over  the  ground  covered  by 
Salm  Salm's  charge,  three  weeks  after  the  oc- 
currence, I  saw  the  dried  skeletons  of  the  men 
who  were  killed  in  the  fight  of  the  14th  lying 
where  they  fell.  For  many  days  the  body  of  a 
Liberal  colonel  was  visible  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  our  lines  at  the  Casa  Blanca,  naked, 
except  that  the  hands  were  covered  by  a  pair 
of  black  kid  gloves,  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, had  a  ghastly  air  of  burlesque. 

When  the  day's  work  was  done  there  was 
something  almost  supernatural  in  the  silence 
which  descended  on  the  city.  Not  a  sound 
disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  night ;  not  a  foot- 
fall echoed  in  the  deserted  streets.  All  the 
church  clocks  had  stopped  for  want  of  atten- 
tion. The  watchmen,  who  were  accustomed 
to  make  night  hideous  by  bawling  the  time  ev- 
ery quarter  of  an  hour,  had  all  been  pressed 
into  the  army.      Even  the  dogs,  the  noisiest 


disturbers  of  the  Mexican  night  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  were  for  once  hushed.  They 
were  busy  with  the  dead ! 

So  ended  the  first  and  principal  day's  fight- 
ing in  Queretaro.  There  were  various  ways  by 
which  it  might  have  been  brought  to  a  differ- 
ent termination.  If  Escobedo,  when  he  got 
possession  of  the  Church  of  the  Panteon,  had 
sent  up  snfiicient  force  to  hold  it,  he  miglit 
have  captured  the  Cruz  and  the  whole  city  by 
a  covp  de  main.  If  Salm  Salm's  attack  had 
been  properly  supported  the  right  wing  of  the 
Liberal  army  might  have  been  utterly  routed, 
their  whole  position  turned,  and  the  siege  raised. 
If  the  Imperialists  could  have  sallied  out  to  at- 
tack the  Liberals  on  the  I5th,  the  day  after  the 
fight,  they  might  have  driven  Escobedo  back  to 
San  Luis  Potdsi ;  but  they  had  not  the  ammu- 
nition to  do  it.  If  the  Liberals  had  renewed 
their  attack  the  next  day  they  might  have  en- 
tered the  city  almost  without  firing  a  shot ;  but 
their  forces  were  too  demoraliz«d  to  move  with- 
out reinforcements.  These  are  all "  might  have 
beens ;"  but  they  are  now  buried  in  the  irrevo- 
cable past,  and  the  body  of  the  dead  Emperor 
lies  in  the  city  he  defended. 


MRS.  STANHOPE'S  LAST  LODGER. 

MRS.  ARNOLD  STANHOPE,  or  as  some 
persons  persisted  in  calling  her — Mrs. 
Stanup — eked  out  her  narrow  income  by  taking 
lodgers.  Six  years  before  her  husband  had 
died  and  left  her  a  fine  old  house  at  the  West 
End,  and  just  five  thousand  dollars  besides. 
At  the  best  percentage  this  was  very  little  with 
which  to  take  care  of  herself  and  her  three 
children — children  whose  ages  ranged  from 
thirteen  to  seventeen,  and  whoso  education  was 
then  unfinished.  At  the  first  crisis  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope took  counsel  with  herself  and  her  relatives. 

**  Sell  the  house  and  take  a  smaller  one  out 
of  town,  on  a  horse-car  route,  Kate,"  they  one 
and  all  advised. 

What  was  their  amazement  when,  after  list- 
ening to  them  in  apparent  heedfulness  and  re- 
spect, she  coolly  informed  them  that  she  had 
concluded  to  keep  the  house  and  rent  her  rooms 
to  lodgers.  *  *  Kate,  you  are  crazy ! "  exclaimed 
her  brother-in-law.  "This  house  and  lot,  in 
this  locality,  would  bring  you  fifteen  thousand 
any  day.  And  with  that  sum  well  invested, 
and  with  what  you  have,  you  can  live  very  nice- 
ly out  of  town." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  live  out  of  town,  Tom," 
she  answered. 

"We  don't  want  to  do  a  good  many  things 
that  we  are  obliged  to  do  in  this  world,"  Tom 
Alroyd  retorted,  a  little  impatiently. 

"Well,  I'm  not  obliged  to  do  this,"  Mrs. 
Stanhope  returned,  rather  proudly.  "It's  a 
matter  of  opinion,  and  I  prefer  to  keep  the 
house.  As  you  say,  it  is  in  a  very  desirable 
locality.  It  will  be  no  less  desirable  for  lodg- 
ers. 

"A  matter  of  opinion,  as  you  declare,  Kate  ; 
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but  I  should  hardly  have  thought  that  ifou  woold 
have  preferrtd  to  fill  your  hooae  with  lodgers.*' 

Then  Mrs.  Stanhope  flashed  out  all  there  was 
in  her  mind. 

^*Tom,  yon  may  think  me  wild,  or  Quixotic, 
or  what  yon  like.  But,  until  I  am  actually 
obliged  to,  I  will  never  gire  up  the  old  Stan- 
hope estate.  My  Harry  is  the  last  male  de- 
scendant of  the  name.  I  know  it  was  his  fa- 
ther's desire  that  he  should  succeed  to  it  as  he 
had  done  before  him.  And,  besides  that,  I 
have  a  sentiment  about  it  myself.  I  am  proud 
of  the  old  place,  and  I  want  to  keep  it  in  the 
family.  Much  too  proud  to  let  it  go,  Tom, 
though  yon  may  think  I  demean  myself  by  tak- 
ing lodgers." 

This  settled  the  matter.  Tom  Alroyd  had 
nothing  more  to  say,  of  course,  but  he  neverthe- 
less felt  a  good  deal  both  of  disapproval  and 
annoyance.  To  his  wife  Mr.  Alroyd  proph- 
esied all  manner  of  ill-success  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope's plan.  Kate  was  not  a  business  woman. 
She  would  lose  money.  She  would  be  taken 
in  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  lead  a  vexed  and 
disturbed  life,  when  she  might  lead  such  an 
easy  one  comparatively,  by  following  his  advice. 
And  the  rest  of  the  relatives  hearing  this, 
thought  Kate  was  *'so  foolish  to  mn  against 
Tom's  advice — Tom,  who  was  such  a  safe  coun- 
selor in  all  business  matters." 

Long  before  the  end  of  the  six  years  when 
my  story  opens  Tom  Alroyd  was  forced  to  con- 
fess that  Kkte  had  done  better  than  he  thought 
.<he  would.  She  had  certainly  made  both  ends 
meet,  and  she  had  saved  a  little.  If  she  was 
ever  taken  in,  if  she  was  ever  vexed  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  way  of  life  she  had  chosen,  her 
relatives  were  none  the  wiser  for  it.  She  never 
complained  to  them.  At  the  end  of  the  six 
rears  Harry  was  nineteen,  in  his  senior  term  at 
college,  and  with  a  good  chance  before  him  in 
a  great  commercial  house,  whose  firm  had 
known  his  &ther,  and  therefore  felt  an  interest 
in  the  son.  Harry  was  nineteen.  Then  came 
EUen,  who  was  two  years  older ;  and  then  Fran- 
ces, or,  as  she  was  always  called,  Frank,  with  an- 
other two  years  of  seniority. 

When  Ellen  was  twenty  she  considerably  sur- 
prised her  relatives  by  developing  a  talent  for 
school-teaching.  So,  at  least,  she  spoke  of  it, 
vhen  she  walked  in  one  day  with  the  informa- 
tion that  she  had  been  offered  a  situation  in  one 
of  the  grammar-schools  at  a  salary  of  $600. 
**I  always  suspected  I  had  a  talent  for  this 
thing,  mother,  and  yon  see  other  people  have 
suspected  it  too."  She  never  told  how  she  had 
been  waiting  for  "  this  thing"  for  a  year,  and 
how  this  patient  waiting  and  a  really  splendid 
schohuBhip,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  influence 
of  an  influential  man,  who  had  been  Arnold 
bunhope's  intimate  friend,  had  at  the  end  of 
the  year  given  her  the  situation  she  had  sought. 
She  was  like  her  mother  in  this,  that  she  never 
made  a  great  thing  of  what  she  was  doing; 
never  talked  about  it,  and  laid  before  anxious 
friends  her  hopes  and  her  fears  and  her  patient 


womanly  virtues.  But  her  mother,  who  knew 
what  silent  courage  and  persistence  she  was 
possessed  of,  guessed  that  she  had  been  work- 
ing hard  in  many  ways  for  ''this  thing,"  and 
at  the  last  spoke  of  it  in  this  riani  manner  to 
cover  her  real  anxiety  and  perhaps  distaste  for 
it.  And  so  she  glanced  up  quickly  at  Ellen's 
information  and  asked  her  a  plain  question, 
while  she  watched  her  with  searching  eyes. 

"Are  you  sure  you  have  a  talent  for  this, 
Ellen  ?  do  you  like  it  ?  and  shall  yon  be  happy 
in  it  ?  Because,  if  you  do  not,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  it,  remember  that,  for  you  are  not  as 
expensive  nearly  as  you  were  as  a  school-girl, 
you  know,  and  I  managed  then  very  nicely. 
Besides,  yon  are  valuable  as  a  helping-hand  in 
the  care  of  the  house." 

Ellen  colored  a  little  at  this,  for  she  knew 
what  her  mother  had  thought.  But  she  an- 
swered honestly  enough.  '*I  really  think  T 
have  the  talent,  mother,  and  I  dare  say  I  sliall 
like  it ;  youll  let  me  try,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  if  you  really  are  in  earnest." 

That  was  aU  the  preliminary  talk  they  had 
about  it.  And  the  next  week  the  young  teach- 
er had  entered  upon  her  duties. 

"  What  started  you  so  suddenly  on  that  track, 
Elly?"  asked  eighteen-year-old  Harry,  rather 
grandly. 

^'Oh,  my  talent,  Harry.  I  couldn't  hide  it 
in  a  napkin,  yon  know,  any  longer."  And 
Elly  laughed. 

"You  see,  Elly,"  Hany  went  on,  still  more 
grandly,  "  in  another  year  I  shall  be  able  to  take 
care  of  myself  and  do  something  for  the  rest  of 
you,  I  dare  say.  So  there  is  no  need  of  your 
doing  this  thing." 

"Thank  you,  Harry,  you  are  very  kind,"  an- 
swered Ellen,  with  a  slight  twinkle  in  her  prac- 
tical eye  at  Harry's  swift  surety  of  "  doing  some- 
thing for  the  rest  of  yon,  '*  "  You  are  very  kind, 
Harry,  but  there's  my  talent  \  I'm  a  little  strong- 
minded,  you  know,  and  I  must  work  out  what 
there  is  in  me." 

Kot  until  a  year  had  been  passed  by  Ellen  in 
developing  her  "talent,"  as  she  called  it,  did 
any  one  know  just  what  it  was  that  had  start- 
ed her  on  "that  track."  It  was  Ellen's  birth- 
day. She  was  twenty-one,  and  her  uncle  Tom 
was  gayly  bantering  her  as  was  his  custom. 

"If  Harry  stood  in  your  shoes  now,  Miss 
Ellen,  it  would  be  worth  while.  But  I  can't 
see  why  girls  should  ever  be  twenty- one. 
They  should  keep  in  their  teens,  you  know, 
while  they  are  girls.  Why,  there's  your  mo- 
ther and  your  aunt  here  were  married  off  long 
before  your  age.  Let's  see,  Kate;  you  were 
only  eighteen,  and  Mary  was  but  seventeen. 
Why,  what  are  yon  two  about — ^you  and  Frank  ? 
— nice-looking  young  women  like  you,  too." 

Ellen  answered  this  with  great  apparent  care- 
lessness ;  and  you  would  never  have  thought, 
as  she  answered,  that  she  was  at  all  disturbed. 
Frank,  who  had  been  playing  softly  and  fitfully 
at  the  piano,  heard  this  last  remark  of  Uncle 
Tom's.  Pretty,  vehement  Frank,  who  looked 
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much  younger  than  Ellen,  but  who  was  two 
years  older,  swung  herself  round  on  the  music- 
stool  and  cried  out  in  her  little  funny,  quick- 
tempered way : 

^'  How  can  you  talk  in  that  style,  Uncle  Tom  ? 
As  if  a  woman's  whole  earthly  concern  was  to 
get  married!  I  don't  think  you  need  be  so 
proud  of  early  marriages  in  our  family  if  mo- 
ther's and  Aant  Mary's  did  turn  out  well. 
There's  Aunt  Harriet's :  charming  match  that 
is,  isn't  it?  And  there's  Uncle  Dick,  great 
splendid  fellow  tied  to  that  little  doll !  Do  you 
suppose  if  Aunt.  Harrie  had  waited  until  she 
was  in  her  twenties  she  would  have  fallen  in 
love  with  a  man  who  murders  the  English  lan- 
guage every  time  he  opens  his  mouth?  And 
do  you  think  Uncle  Dick  would  have  married 
only  a  pretty  doll  if  he  had  waited  until  he  was 
a  man  ?" 

Uncle  Tom  Alroyd  wasn't  very  much  pleased 
with  this  sudden  attack ;  and  there  might  have 
ensued  quite  a  tilt  of  tongues  if  Harry  had  not 
just  then  come  in  with  a. "bee  in  his  bonnet." 
When  Harry  had  a  bee  in  his  bonnet  it  always 
buzzed  yeiy  noisily  without  regard  for  time  or 
place. 

"I  say,  mother,"  he  burst  out,  "Rob  Bark- 
er's uncle  is  coming  home  from  Europe,  and 
Rob  wants  to  get  a  room  for  him  at  the  West 
End  here.  And  I  told  him  I  guessed  he  could 
have  Marchant's  room.  Marchant's  going  away, 
you  know,  next  month." 

"3/r.  Marchant,  Harry.  Don't  get  into 
that  flippant  way  of  calling  a  man  twice  or 
three  times  your  age  'Marchant.'  It  sounds 
imder-bred,*'  reproved  Mrs.  Stanhope. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Marchant,  then.  But  about  the 
room,  mother?"  persisted  Harry. 

"How  old  a  man  is  Rob  Barker's  nude, 
Harry  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Stanhope,  thoughtfully. 

"Old?  Well,  he  can't  be  very  young;  he 
stands  in  the  place  of  Rob's  father,  you  know." 

"Oh  I" 

There  was  a  satisfactory  note  in  this  "Oh!" 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alroyd  understood  perfect- 
ly ;  and  the  moment  they  were  outside  the  door 
they  commented  upon  it  freely. 

"There's  another  of  Kate's  queer  quirks, 
Tom,"  said  Mrs.  Alroyd  to  her  husband.  "  The 
idea  of  her  setting  her  face  against  any  lodger 
entering  her  house  who  isn't  elderly!" 

"  She's  afiraid  people  will  say  she's  after  a  hus- 
band for  one  of  her  daughters.     Isn't  that  it  ?" 

"  Tes.  She  always  remembered  what  Dick's 
silly  little  wife  said  to  her  at  the  outset." 

"What  was  that?" 

"Why,  that  she  needn't  trouble  herself  to 
dress  Frank  and  Ellen  for  parties  when  they 
grew  up ;  that  they'd  find  plenty  of  suitors  in 
her  lodgers.  It  was  part  malice  and  part  earn- 
est with  Matty.  You  know  she  was  always 
ashamed  of  Kate's  taking  lodgers." 

"Pshaw!  Kate's  morbid!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Alroyd. 

"  To  be  sure  she  is.  I  always  said  she  was," 
Mrs.  Alroyd  returned. 


And  while  they  criticise  Mrs.  Stanhope's 
"  queer  quirks,"  as  they  styled  her  sensitiveness 
and  pride,  up  stairs  in  their  own  room  Frank 
and  EUlen  were  having  their  little  tilt  of  criti- 
cism. 

"  Oh !"  shivered  out  Frank,  pulling  down  her 
long  shining  hair  with  an  impatient  jerk,  ^'I 
do  get  so  very  mad  at  Uncle  Tom's  speeches 
about  marriage.  I  think  it's  vulgar  to  talk  in 
that  way,  EUy." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  answered  the  cooler  "  Elly," 
with  more  emphasis  than  usual.  "  Uncle  Tom 
evidently  thinks  it's  a  girl's  bounden  duty  to 
marry  sojneboefy  ;  or,  at  least,  he  thinks  it*s  our 
bounden  duty.  I  fancied  he'd  stop  that  kind 
of  talk  when  he  saw  that  I  was  able  to  take  care 
of  myself." 

"  Elly ! " — ^and  Frank  ceased  her  busy  comb- 
ing as  the  new  thought  struck  her — "Elly,  I 
do  believe  it  was  Uncle  Tom's  exasperating 
speeches  that  first  set  you  thinking  of  taking 
care  of  yourself,  as  you  call  it." 

Elly  colored  a  little  and  laughed  a  little. 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  was,  Frank.  It  set  me 
thinking  in  various  ways.  I  saw  that  mother 
didn't  need  but  one  of  us  to  assist  her  about  the 
house.  I  felt  that  we  were  being  *  talked  at'  a 
good  deal  in  the  matrimonial  key,  both  by  Unde 
and  Aunt  Tom.  It  occurred  to  me  that  school 
teaching  would  help  the  matter  all  round.  But 
Unde  Tom  doesn't  appear  to  believe  much  in 
that  kind  of  help,  I  see.  He  seems  to  think 
that  the  only  decent  way  for  a  woman  is  to  get 
married,"  and  Elly  laughed  again  with  the  old 
gleam  of  humor  in  her  eyes. 

"Just  to  think  of  your  earning  $600  a  year, 
Elly ;  you  who  are  two  years  younger  than  I. 
You  always  were  a  great  deal  brighter  than  I, 
Elly.  Bless  my  soul!  I  don't  believe  I  am 
sound  on  my  multiplication-table  to  this  day. 
And  when  I  go  shopping  I  always  have  to  count 
my  fingers  in  my  mufif  when  I  reckon  up  my 
change ;  I  do  truly." 

Elly  laughed  out  at  this,  and  Frank,  meeting 
her  amused  look,  laughed  too. 

"  All  I  can  do  is  to  sweep  and  dust  and  make 
beds,  and  sometimes  fuss  round  in  the  kitchen 
when  Bridget  is  away.  I  haven't  an  acquisi- 
tion or  an  accomplidiment — ^not  one.  As  far 
as  that  goes  I'm  a  fool."  Then  making  an  in- 
describable grimace  at  herself  in  the  mirror,  she 
concluded  emphatically,  "Yes,  I've  got  it — I'm 
a  healthy  fool— just  that" 

Quiet  Elly  was  laughing  by  this  time  as  no- 
body but  Frank  could  make  her  laugh.  But 
as  quick  as  she  found  her  breath  she  said,  ani- 
matedly, 

"How  can  you  talk  so,  Frank,  when  you 
play  so  beautifully,  and  sing,  too,  like  nobody 
else." 

"'Like  nobody  else' — ^yes,  that  is  the  way, 
EUy,  precisely;  there's  no  training  or  sdence 
about  it  to  make  it  like  any  body  else.  And 
as  for  the  playing,  that's  in  the  same  cate- 
gory." 

"  I  heard  Mrs.  Raymond  say  the  other  night 
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that  there  was  no  playing  or  nnging  touched 
her  Jike  yoors,"  answered  Elly,  quietlr. 

^^Did  she  say  that?"  exclaimed  fVank,  her 
eyes  all  aglow — for  Mrs.  Raymond  was  great  au- 
thority, a  woman  whose  fine  natural  taste  had 
heen  cultivated  to  the  utmost  They  talked  a 
while  of  this,  and  then  dropped  their  voices  as 
they  heard  the  key  in  the  room  helow  them  click 
in  the  lock.  **  I'm  glad  Mr.  Marchant's  going," 
said  Frank,  in  her  lower  tone ;  *'  he's  such  an 
old  Betty.  I've  got  tired  of  creeping  round  the 
house  and  talking  in  whispers,  for  fear  of  dis- 
turbing him.  Any  way,  EUy,  I  think  it's  awful 
^11  and  poky  to  have  a  house  filled  with  a  par- 
cel of  old  fusses.  I  do  think  mother  is  over- 
sensitive there.  She  says  with  two  daughters 
like  us  it  is  better  taste  and  better  dignity  to 
have  quiet,  elderly  people  in  the  house.  I  don't 
know  but  it  is,  but  it's  awful  dull,"  reiterated 
Fnmk,  shaking  her  head  pathetically.  *'  And 
no  sooner  does  one  go  than  another  of  the  same 
sort  comes.  I  should  think  they'd  call  it  the 
Patriarch's  Retreat  by  this  time,"  went  on  this 
droll  little  Frank,  with  a  suppressed  giggle. 

**  Hush  I  speak  lower !"  cautioned  Elly. 

''Oh,  nobody  can  hear!"  Then  for  a  min- 
ute Frank  was  silent ;  but  just  as  Ellen  was  fall- 
ing asleep  she  heard  her  voice  again :  **  Elly  I 
Elly!"  she  whispered,  **I  wonder  if  Rob  Bark- 
er's old  uncle  will  come !" 

**  Stop  talking,  Frank,  and  go* to  sleep — do, 
dear — ^I'm  so  tired !"  Elly  remonstrated.  And 
Fnttik  went  to  sleep,  and  dreamed  that  Rob 
Barker's  uncle  was  a  greater  fuss  than  all  the 
rest ;  that  he  insisted  on  the  house  being  still 
at  nine  o'clock ;  that  he  corked  all  the  windows, 
and  listed  all  the  doors ;  and  that  he  capped  the 
climax  of  this  by  entering  a  protest  against  her 
piano  and  Harry's  flute.  A  month  after  this, 
when  she  had  forgotten  all  about  her  dream, 
she  came  in  one  day  to  find  the  house  in  quite 
a  commotion.  Not  only  Mr.  Marchant's  vacant 
room  was  being  metamorphosed,  but  the  side- 
room  opening  out  of  it. 

"Oh,  Granny  Barker's  coming,  I  suppose,  in 
pkce  of  Granny  Marchant ! "  she  said  to  herself, 
as  the  caught  sight  of  Rob  Barker  in  the  chaos 
of  pictures  and  furniture.  '*  And  the  old  gen- 
tleman's to  have  two  rooms  I"  she  went  on  with 
her  inward  comments ;  *' a  parlor  and  bedroom, 
eh  ?"  Then  aloud  to  her  brother's  chum,  in  the 
rather  patronizing  style  she  allowed  herself  to- 
ward that  youngster  on  account  of  her  three  or 
four  years'  seniority,  she  said,  "  Master  Robert, 
I  suppose  this  is  all  your  taste  ?"  glancing  at  the 
carpets  and  the  furniture. 

"  Master  Robert"  inwardly  writhed  and  out- 
wardly smiled  on  this  sweet-voiced  patronage. 

'*  All  my  taste  except  two  or  three  old  things 
my  uncle  always  will  insist  on  having. "  Then, 
as  Miss  Stanhope  was  turning  away,  he  ex- 
claimed suddenly,  perhaps  to  detain  that  fas- 
cinating yet  most  provoking  young  woman  a 
little  longer — ^for  poor  Robbie  was  notoriously 
**  spooney"  on  Frank's  bright  face  and  natural 
ways — '*  Miss  Stanhope,  you'll  be  sure  to  like 


my  uncle;   he's  the  nicest  old  fellow  in  the 
world !" 

'*  Oh,  is  he  ?"  returned  Frank,  carelessly,  and 
then  she  went  on  her  way  up  to  her  room,  to 
Rob  Barker's  great  disappointment,  doubtless. 

**The  nicest  old  fellow  in  the  world!"  she 
repeated  to  herself,  with  a  little  shrug  of  her 
shoulders.  And  then  she  recalled  her  dream, 
and  laughed.  She  could  not  but  acknowledge, 
however,  that  this  nicest  old  fellow's  taste  was 
not  out  of  the  way  in  the  choice  of  pictures, 
when,  coming  down  from  her  room  one  day  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  she  lingered  to  look  at 
two  lovely  landscapes  that  faced  the  open  door. 
As  she  lingered  there  she  heard  some  one  mak- 
ing frantic  attempts  with  their  latch-key  out- 
side, attempts  which  proved  futile,  as  a  sudden 
ring  at  the  bell  gave  evidence.  Frank  at  this 
ran  swiftly  down,  and,  opening  the  door,  said 
in  explanation : 

'^  It's  that  stupid  new  Biddy's  work ;  she  wiii 
slip  the  wrong  bolt  when  she  goes  out." 

It  was  Rob  Barker's  face  that  presented  it- 
self first  to  her,  and  that  young  gentleman  fonnd 
tongue  to  say  at  once  glibly  and  politely : 

'*  Thank  you,  Miss  Stanhope.  But  it  was 
too  bad  to  trouble  you."  And  then,  in  another 
tone,  ''This  is  my  uncle,  Mr.  Hadley;  Miss 
Stanhope,  Uncle  Robert." 

Frank  looked  at  the  new-comer,  and  saw,  to 
her  utter  amazement,  a  man  rather  above  the 
medium  height,  very  square  as  to  the  shoulders, 
very  broad  as  to  the  chest,  very  firmly  knit  to- 
gether, yet  with  the  lithe  carriage  such  as  one 
imagines  an  Arab  to  possess,  and  with  a  face 
that  went  weU  with  all  this — a  face  bronzed  and 
ruddy  from  travel  and  outdoor  life,  yet  intel- 
lectual and  refined — the  face  of  an  educated 
gentleman,  and  this  gentleman  clearly  not  a 
day  over  forty. 

Frank  thought  of  her  dream ;  of  the  gray- 
headed,  frosty-bearded  old  gentlemen  who  had 
hitherto  held  peaceful  possession  of  her  mother's 
house ;  and  of  her  mother's  intention  that  only 
such  should  hold  possession ;  and  the  thought 
was  too  much  for  her  composure  at  the  moment. 
She  would  have  given  much  to  have  restrained 
that  little  irrelevant,  and  rather  irreverent  laugh, 
but  it  was  beyond  her  controL  There  was  some- 
thing so  merry  and  natural  in  it,  however,  that 
it  proved  contagious,  though  it  was  irrelevant. 
Rob,  in  his  "  hobbledehoyhood"  thought,  "She's 
laughing  at  the  mess  I  made  with  the  latch-key." 
Mr.  Hadley  thought :  *'  Nice,  merry  little  girl ;" 
and  then  they  all  went  up  stairs  together,  and 
Frank  nearly  burst  out  again,  at  her  mother*s 
look  of  astonishment  when  "Uncle  Robert" 
was  presented  to  her. 

Aunt  Tom,  as  they  called  Mrs.  Alroyd,  com- 
ing in  that  evening,  Frank  could  not  restrain 
her  fun,  and  so  the  story  of  the  new  arrival 
was  chronicled  in  such  merry  vein  as  only  Frank 
was  mistress  of. 

"Think,  auntie,  I  fairly  laughed  in  his  face 
when  I  saw  him,  it  was  so  funny  to  imagine 
mother's  amazement  and  consternation." 
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Mrs.  Stanhope  looked  excessively  annoyed 
at  Frank's  merriment,  and  very  soon  managed 
to  send  her  away  on  some  household  errand. 
The  moment  she  was  out  of  sight  Mrs.  Alroyd 
began: 

''Kate,  I  think  yon  are  perfectly  morbid  on 
that  subject.  The  idea  of  your  supposing  that 
every  body  will  suspect  you  of  matrimonial  de- 
signs for  Frank  and  Ellen  if  you  let  your  itK>ms 
to  young  lodgers." 

''Mary,  it  isn't  merely  that — though  that 
suspicion  is  a  very  common  one,  and  one  I  do 
wish  to  avoid.  But  when  we  were  girls  don't 
you  remember  the  Traceys  ?" 

"Yea,  what  of  them?" 

"Well,  you  were  younger  than  I,  so  you 
don't  know,  I  dare  say,  what  I  did.  Mrs. 
Tracey  rented  her  rooms  to  lodgers  as  I  do. 
They  were  usually  occupied  by  young  men,  and 
of  course  people  were  ill-natured  enough  to  say 
constantly  that  her  three  girls  were  'setting 
their  caps,'  and  'after'  this  one  or  that  one. 
Those  horrid  phrases!  But  that  wasn't  the 
worst  of  it.  The  Traceys  were  a  good  old  re- 
spectable family,  not  aristocratic  by  any  means 
any  more  than  the  Stanhopes.  The  rooms, 
however,  were  rented  quite  frequently  to  young 
men  of  fashion.  It  was  very  natural  that  pretty 
girls  like  May  and  Alice  and  Sara  Tracey  should 
be  pleased  by  these  elegant  young  men ;  should 
linger  on  the  stairways  talking  with  them ;  should 
accept  bouquets  and  Christmas  and  birthday 
gifts  from  them;  should,  in  short,  with  such 
opportunities  fall  in  love  with  such  dazzling  he- 
roes, and  expect  to  marry  them.  But,  Mar}', 
not  one  of  these  heroes  offered  himself  in  mar- 
riage to  them.  Not  one  of  them  went  farther 
than  those  flirtations.  They  were  simply  pass- 
ing away  the  time.  It  came  in  their  way  to 
laugh  and  talk,  and  now  and  then  offer  little 
attentions  to  these  girls,  and  so  the  matter 
ended  for  them.  But  not  so  did  it  end  for  the 
girls.  I  happen  to  know  that  Sara  Tracey  al- 
most broke  her  heart  for  Morris  Ryder,  and  I 
know  that  May  and  Alice  were  more  deeply  in- 
terested in  those  young  Stanleys  than  was  well 
for  their  peace  of  mind.  Then  the  remarks 
that  were  made  were  of  course  not  agreeable. 
There  is  always  something  humiliating  in  the 
position  of  a  woman,  when  she  is  so  placed  or 
80  places  herself  that  she  can  be  flirted  with,  or 
approached  as  an  acquaintance  to  talk  and 
laugh  with,  without  being  sought.  And  any 
mother  should  shield  her  daughters  from  posi- 
tions like  these  if  she  can." 

"Well,  I  believe  you  are  more  than  half 
right,  Kate,"  Mrs.  Alroyd  replied  in  a  tone  of 
conviction.  "I  had  never  looked  upon  it  so 
deeply  before,  I  must  confess.  Not  having  girls 
of  my  own,  you  know,  I'm  not  so  sensitive  as 
you  are." 

"Well  I  am  sensitive,  Mary,  on  this  point. 
I  would  like  as  well  as  any  mother  to  see  my 
girls  well  married,  but  I  don't  mean  they  shall 
be  what  is  called  '  thrown'  in  any  gentleman's 
way,  nor  stand  a  chance  of  being  '  condescend- 


ed to,'  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  We  are  poor, 
and  not  fashionable  people  by  any  means ;  but 
my  girls  are  ladies,  and  I  mean  they  shall  hold 
themselves,  and  be  held  as  such." 

"How  your  mind  does  hold  on  to  things, 
Kate.  I  should  never  have  thought  of  making 
a  personal  application,  or  taking  a  warning 
from  any  thing  so  far  back  as  the  affairs  of  the 
Traceys." 

"Well,  perhaps  not.  But  I  was  older  than 
you,  and  I  never  forgot  that  story." 

"But  Kate,  I  don't  believe  yon  need  trouble 
yourself  about  this  Mr.  Hadley.  He  is  not  a 
young  man  like  Morris  Ryder  or  the  Stanleys^ 
He  won't  be  likely  to  flirt  on  the  stairways  with 
Kate  or  Ellen — a  man  of  forty!"  And  JVfrs. 
Alroyd  laughed. 

Mrs.  Stanhope  laughed  too  at  this  close  appli- 
cation of  her  story  of  the  Traceys ;  and  so  the  con- 
versation ended.  But  Mrs.  Stanhope's  thought 
on  the  subject  didn't  end  with  her  words.  She 
knew  that  this  man  of  forty  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  fellows  she  had  chanced  to  see  late- 
ly, and  whose  associations,  if  not  his  tastes, 
were  with  the  fashionable  world.  And  at  this 
conclusion  she  said  to  herself:  "But,  perhaps, 
I  am  making  an  old  fool  of  myself.  I  do  hold 
on  to  any  thing  so,  as  Mary  says." 

As  time  went  on  she  began  to  think  that  she 
had  been  over-anxious,  fur  nothing  could  be 
more  satis&ctory  than  the  course  of  affairs. 
There  were  none  of  those  stairway  meetings  and 
talkings  she  had  such  a  horror  of.  Only  a 
courteous  and  rather  stately  "good-morning" 
or  "  good-evening"  occasionally,  in  a  swift  pas- 
sage to  and  from  the  door. 

"There  never  was  such  a  proper  and  dis- 
creet bachelor,  mother,"  Frank,  who  must  al- 
ways have  her  fun,  commented  to  her  mother. 
"  He's  as  grave  and  proper  as  one  of  the  patri- 
archs." 

In  the  mean  time  this  "grave  and  proper" 
bachelor,  who  had  learned  the  family  circum- 
stances fh)m  his  nephew,  was  wishing  he  could 
be  of  service  to  his  neighbors. 

"  That  little  girl  who  opened  the  door  for  us, 
and  laughed  in  our  faces,  that  first  night,  Rob, 
might  do  something  with  that  voice  of  hers  if 
she  liked,"  Mr.  Hadley  said  one  evening,  when 
Rob  Barker  had  been  holding  forth  on  these 
family  circumstances,  which  he  had  gathered 
from  indiscreet  Harry,  who  had  divulged  more 
of  the  pinch  in  the  domestic  economy  than  he 
meant  to,  in  his  boyish  talk  of  his  own  future 
help. 

"You've  heard  her  sing?"  Rob  remarked 
questioningly  at  this  assertion  of  his  uncle. 

"  Oh  yes.  I  often  leave  my  door  open  when 
I'm  in  the  house  to  hear  her.  She  really  has 
a  remarkable  voice." 

And  just  as  he  spoke  there  floated  irp  to  them 
the  wild  sweet  notes  of  an  old  German  song 
which  Mr.  Hadley  had  listened  to  many  a  night 
upon  the  Rhine.  He  listened  now,  smoking 
his  after-dinner  pipe  slowly  and  thoughtfully. 
When  it  was  ended,  he  knocked  the  ashes  care- 
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faQr  oat  of  the  bowl  of  his  meerechanm,  and 
Ujing  it  down  upon  the  corner  of  the  shelf,  rose 
up  and  proposed  to  Rob  that  they  should  go 
down  into  the  parlor  and  ask  the  joung  lady  if 
>he  woald  be  kind  enough  to  let  them  listen  to 
Iter  Paging  under  more  advantageous  circnm- 
Ktances.  ''  I  dare  say  she  sings  a  great  many 
of  those  old  German  baUads,  and  there*8  no- 
thing I  should  like  to  hear  so  much." 

Rob  was,  of  coarse,  delighted.  They  found 
the  little  family  circle  complete.  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope plying  her  needle  by  the  drop-light,  El- 
len, near  her,  going  over  some  school  compo- 
sitions, and  Harry  putting  his  flute  together 
preparatory  to  accompany  Frank's  playing.  If 
Mrs.  Stanhope  was  not  pleased  at  this  interrup- 
lion  she  did  not  show  her  displeasure,  and  cer- 
tainly she  could  have  had  no  reason  to  have 
fooad  fault  with  Mr.  Hadley's  manner.  He 
xru  quite  absorbed  in  the  evident  memories 
called  np  by  the  songs  to  which  he  listened. 
.Vnd  after  the  singing  he  drifted  into  a  little 
talk  of  German  life,  especially  the  musical  life ; 
and  as  he  had  known  many  of  the  masters  of 
the  present  day  this  little  talk  was  very  enter- 
taining. 

As  he  was  bidding  them  good-night,  with  his 
cordial  "  thanks  for  Miss  Stanhope's  goodness," 
he  smilingly,  though  quite  in  earnest,  remarked : 
'*■  It  isn't  exactly  fair,  Mrs.  Stanhope,  that  your 
daughter  should  let  only  a  few  enjoy  such  a 
vdce  as  hers.  A  church-choir  would  find  her 
inraluable." 

Frank  looked  up  eagerly. 

**  But,  Mr.  Hadley,  my  voice  isn't  trained  at 
i.IL  It  knows  as  little  of  science  as  my  fingers. 
I  pbky  and  sing  a  great  deal  by  ear,  you  know ; 
though  I  can  pick  out  my  notes  when  Harry 
pushes  me  up  with  that  remarkable  flute  of 
his ;"  and  she  looked  with  one  of  her  little  gri- 
maces at  Harry. 

"You've  heard  so  much  good  music.  Miss 
Stanhope,  that  yotu:  voice  is  better  trained  than 
Tou  imagine ;  and  I  think  you  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  a  choir." 

This  was  a  great  word  for  Frank.  "  If  I  only 
rovldget  a  situation  as  soprano  I"  she  exclaimed, 
with  inward  exultation.  Whereupon  she  fell  to 
singing  church-music  with  a  will.  Morning, 
lioon,  and  night  Mr.  Hadley  would  hear  that 
sweet  voice  ringing  high  and  clear  in  anthem 
and  chorale.  One  evening  he  brought  home 
^th  him  a  church-organist — a  real  master  of 
the  great  art  They  sat  talking  together  over, 
their  German  experiences,  when  all  at  once  a 
note  ascended  to  them  which  stayed  the  words 
upon  the  musician's  lips.  A  fuU,  soft,  clarion- 
ilear  note,  which  caught  up,  and  carried  on  a 
liow  of  silver  song  so  pure  and  sweet  that  even 
Mr.  Hadley  held  his  breath  in  a  little  surprise 
.IS  he  listened.  As  for  his  companion,  he  wait- 
ed a  moment  as  the  voice  ceased,  and  then, 
timing  to  his  host,  asked  the  question  which 
tli&t  gentleman  was  expecting  to  hear : 

"Who  owns  that  nightingale,  pray?" 

Mr.  Hadley  gave  him  the  desired  informa- 


tion ;  and  then  they  talked  animatedly  for  the 
next  fifteen  minutes  about  this  nightingale.  And 
then  Mr.  Hadley  went  down  to  Mrs.  Stanhope's 
door,  and  asked  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  bring 
a  friend  of  his  into  her  parlor  to  hear  Miss  Stan- 
hope sing,  if  that  young  lady  would  be  so  kind. 
And  Frank  unwittingly  sang  to  one  of  the  great- 
est critics  of  the  day — sang,  as  she  said,  with- 
out much  skill,  but  with  all  her  heart  and  her 
soul,  and  one  of  the  richest,  sweetest  voices  in 
the  world.  The  strange  gentleman,  whose  name 
tlfey  didn't  hear,  made  but  few  comments,  but 
his  thanks  were  sincere,  and  his  face  a  mirror 
of  delight  as  he  listened. 

"Well,  you  were  not  disappointed,  were 
you?"  asked  Mr.  Hadley,  as  they  once  more 
sat  alone  together. 

"Disappointed?  No!  She  has  a  splendid 
voice.  The  very  soprano  we  want,  I  thank 
you  for  your  suggestion." 

A  few  days  following  this  Mr.  Hadley  was 
coming  down  from  his  rooms,  when  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope's parlor  door  was  suddenly  flung  open,  and 
Frank  appeared  upon  the  threshold. 

'*  Oh,  Mr.  Hadley,  I  want  to  thank  you !"  she 
said,  brightly. 

He  smiled.     "  For  what.  Miss  Stanhope  ?" 

**  For  my  situation  as  soprano  at Church. 

I  know  it  was  through  your  suggestion  that  it 
came  tome." 

"  My  friend  hardly  needed  a  suggestion,  Miss 
Stanhope,  when  he  heard  your  voice,"  returned 
Mr.  Hadley. 

"But  yon  did  suggest  it  some  way,  I  know, 
and  I  am  very  happy  about  it." 

Mr.  Hadley  smiled  again.  *'  That  is  very 
pleasant  for  me  to  hear.  Miss  Stanhope.  It's  a 
great  thing  to  be  very  happy;  and  I'm  very 
glad  if  I  have  been  instrumental  in  the  smallest 
way  in  bringing  about  such  a  desirable  end." 

Frank  laughed,  there  was  such  an  indescrib- 
able air  of  humor  in  this  little  speech,  and  in 
the  kind  eyes  that  regarded  her. 

"I  dare  say  you  think  that  expression  very 
exaggerated,  Mr.  Hadley,  but  I  am  very  happy 
about  this  situation." 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Stanhope,  if  I 
seemed  to  consider  your  expression  exagger- 
ated. Perhaps  I  did  for  a  moment,  because, 
as  I  say,  it's  a  great  thing  to  be  very  happy. 
But  I  see  you  are  in  earnest,  and  I  see,  too,  that 
it  is  a  very  natural  thing  to  be  very  happy  over 
a  situation  like  this." 

He  was  quite  grave  and  earnest  now,  and  so 
entirely  simple  that  Frank,  who  was  so  simple 
herself,  and  at  home  with  every  body,  returned, 
in  honest  confidence, 

"  Of  course,  I  can't  help  but  be  very  happy, 
Mr.  Hadley,  to  find  myself  all  at  once  of  so 
much  help.  Why,  I  am  to  have  $600  a  year ; 
as  much  as  Ellen  gets  for  her  daily  school-teach- 
ing. And  I  have  only  to  sing  for  it — just  think 
of  it!"  and  she  made  such  wide  bright  eyes  at 
this  that  Mr.  Hadley  couldn't  help  smiling  again. 
She  laughed  again  at  his  smile. 

*^  Oh,  I  dare  say  that  seems  a  very  small  sum 
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to  yon,  Mr.  Hadlejr,  but  if  yoa  had  spent  your 
luefuiness  until  now  in  sweeping  and  dusting 
and  bed-making  for  your  board  and  clothes, 
and  broken  your  heart  several  times  looking  in 
at  the  shop  windows,  I  dare  say  it  would  seem 
a  small  fortune  to  you." 

'*I  dare  say  it  would,  Miss  Stanhope,*'  he 
answered,  heartily,  and  laughing  outright. 

'^  Breaking  her  heart  at  the  shop  windows — 
the  child !  I  dare  say  she  has,"  Mi'.  Uadley 
thought,  with  a  feeling  made  up  of  sympathy 
and  amusement,  as  he  went  out. 

Frank  had  said  truly  of  herself  when  she  de- 
clared that  she  was  yery  happy  about  this  situa- 
tion. She  was  very  happy  to  be  of  use,  to  help 
herself,  and  to  have  the  means  of  musical  cul- 
ture. She  went  about  the  house  singing  her 
scales,  or  flinging  her  voice  out  in  some  great 
rolling  anthem  day  after  day ;  and  Mr.  Hadley 
used  to  hear  the  clear  notes  breaking  into  his 
morning  slumbers,  or  floating  out  over  the  house- 
tops like  a  lark's  song,  as  spring  came  and  her 
attic  window  was  opened  to  the  early  sunshine. 

Quite  frequently  now,  too,  he  used  to  find  his 
way  to  Mrs.  Stanhope's  parlor  when  the  sweet 
voice  was  singing.  Frank  was  so  absorbed  in 
her  music  at  this  time,  and  indeed  the  interest 
between  them  was  so  entirely  musical,  ihat  Mrs. 
Stanhope  forgot  her  uneasiness  and  watchful- 
ness for  a  while. 

But  if  Mr.  Hadley  was  interested  in  the  mu- 
sic, he  was  by  no  means  unconscious  that  Miss 
Stanhope  was  a  very  pretty  and  charming  girl. 
She  certainly  did  amuse  him  very  much,  and 
this  fact  would  have  filled  Mrs.  Stanhope  with 
dismay  if  she  had  suspected  it,  for  it  was  the 
very  phrase  she  always  applied  to  her  old  friends 
the  Traceys.  They  amused  people,  and  that 
was  alL  But  Frank  went  on  her  heedless,  hap- 
py way,  giving  little  thought  where  she  amused, 
but  amusing  herself  vastly.  She  had  made  the 
most  of  her  opportunities  and  advantages,  and 
risen  so  speedily  into  favor  that  in  the  early 
weeks  of  spring  she  was  engaged  to  assist  at  a 
very  recherche  private  concert. 

"I  am  to  sing  in  *  Miriam's  Song  of  Tri- 
umph,' "  she  said  to  Mr.  Hadley,  with  that  pe- 
culiar wide,  bright-eyed  pleasure  in  her  expres- 
sion. 

"  Don't  you  feel  a  little  nervous  about  it  ?" 
he  asked,  curiously. 

"No,  I  hadn't;' but  do  you  think  I  ought?" 
she  inquired,  archly. 

"  Not  by  any  means !"  he  replied,  laughing. 

"  Why  should  I  feel  nervous?"  she  said,  more 
gravely  ;  "  the  director  says  I  have  Teamed  my 
part  perfectly,  and  when  I  once  get  to  singing 
I  shall  forget  all  the  people  around  me ;  I  al- 
^vays  do." 

If  Mrs.  Stanhope  had  glanced  up  from  her 
work  just  then  she  would  have  seen  an  unmis- 
takable look  of  thoughtful  admiration  on  Mr. 
Hadley 's  face.  But  she  did  not  lift  her  eves 
from  her  darning,  and  Frank  veered  off  from 
her  gravity  into  her  amusing  vein. 

"  No,  I'm  not  nervous  about  the  singing,  but 


I  am  very  nervous  about  my  dress.  I  wanted 
a  new  pink  silk,  but  mother  said  it  was  too 
showy  fur  me ;  so  I  am  coming  out  in  an  old 
blue  cr6pe,  which  was  mother's,  and  I  shall 
look  like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  with  my  white 
lace  and  silver  ornaments." 

She  laughed,  but  Mr.  Hadley  could  see  that 
she  was  a  good  deal  in  earnest ;  but  he  had  tact 
enough  to  conceal  both  amusement  and  interest 
as  he  noticed  her  mother's  reproving  face,  and 
caught  the  admonitory,  "  Don't,  Frank  ]"  But 
his  artistic  sense  sympathized  with  her.  Blue 
did  not  suit  her  white  but  not  fair  skin,  her 
warm  hazel  eyes,  and  chestnut  hair.  Pink 
would  have  made  her  dazzling.  "Poor  little 
girl!"  he  thought;  '*  so  the  domestic  economy 
will  not  yield  a  pink  silk,  even  with  the  added 
$600  a  year.  Something  ought  to  be  done  for 
her."     And  something  was  done. 

"  I  told  yon  I  should  look  like  the  ghost^" 
she  said  to  her  mother,  as  she  came  down  stairs 
into  tlie  parlor  the  night  of  the  concert. 

Mrs.  Stanhope  was  not  quite  satisfied  herself. 

"  You  might  have  my  coral  ornaments,"  she 
remarked,  doubtfully. 

'*0h  no!  that  opaque  ted  against  this  blue 
would  be  dreadful!" 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope said  "  Come  in ;"  and  Mr.  Hadley  entered 
with  his  hands  full  of  the  most  beautiful  roses 
— hot-house  roses,  pink,  and  pearly,  and  per- 
fumed.    He  had  timed  it  well. 

"  This  is  to  exorcise  the  ghost.  Miss  Stan- 
hope. There's  nothing  prettier,  you  know,  than 
this  deep  blush-pink  with,  that  light  blue.  Isn't 
it  what  you  call  pompadour  ?" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hadley,  you're  like  the  Fairy  God- 
mother !  They  are  just  the  thing,  and  I  thank 
you  a  thousand  times."  And,  turning  to  the 
glass,  with  quick,  deft  fingers,  she  very  soon 
metamorphosed  herself  into  a  glowing  "phan- 
tom of  delight"  truly.  **0h,  how  it  does 
change  all  that  pallid  moonshine,  doesn't  it?" 
she  exclaimed.  "It's  marvelous  what  effect 
the  pink  has  on  the  blue!  Isn't  it  lovely?" 
and  she  turned  herself  and  her  roses  full  upon 
him,  with  the  innocent,  one-thoughted  question. 

"  Very  lovely !"  he  answered,  with  more  sig- 
nificance in  glance  and  tone  than  he  quite  meant 
to  show.  The  least  little  blush  crept  up  into 
Frank's  cheeks,  and,  matching  her  roses,  made 
her  lovelier  than  ever.  Of  course  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope was  any  thing  but  pleased  at  this  little 
by-play.  At  once  all  her  old  fears  sprang  up, 
and  beset  her  with  anxious  thoughts ;  and  that 
old  story  of  the  Traceys  began  to  haunt  her  like 
a  warning  ghost.  And  that  evening,  when  she 
saw  Mr.  Hadley  about  a  dozen  seats  from  her 
talking  gayly  and  animatedly  to  a  party  of  arift- 
tocratic-looking  girls,  her  mind  reverted  to  Mor- 
ris Ryder  and  the  Stanleys.  He  belonged  to 
the  same  world  that  they  had  belonged  to ;  was 
wealthy,  as  they  had  been ;  and  he  would,  prob- 
ably, when  he  came  to  many,  choose  a  wife 
from  his  own  peculiar  circle,  as  they  had  chos- 
en. If  he  was  pleased  with  Frank's  bright  face 
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and  natund  ways,  if  he  was  interested  in  her 
mnsie,  and  enjoyed  her  singing,  it  was  much  in 
the  same  manner  that  he  was  interested  in  a  lit- 
tle German  artiste  of  whom  he  spoke  ''as  an 
admirable  yoang  woman,  who  de9erTed  enconr- 
agement." 

Thus  Mrs.  Stanhope  argaed ;  with  how  much 
reason  we  shall  see.  And  while  she  was  vex- 
ing her  soul  with  these  anxieties  and  suspicions 
Frank  was  punning  her  course,  untroubled  by 
any  anxieties  or  suspicions.  Miriam's  Song  of 
Triomph  was  rerily  a  song  of  triumph  for  her- 
self. And  Mrs.  Stanhope  seeing  how  happily 
occupied  she  was  with  her  musical  life,  took  a 
little  comfort  thereby,  and  made  no  sign  of  her 
inward  disquiet,  though  Mr.  Hadley  was  by  no 
means  an  infrequent  visitor  by  this  time.  The 
bond  of  their  mutual  love  of  music  was  very  fa- 
vorable to  acquaintance,  and  certainly  this  ac- 
({iiaitttance  did  progress  rapidly,  and  the  con- 
versation between  the  two  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  one  topic,  on  the  occasions  of  their  in- 
terviews. 

''Frank,**  began  Mrs.  Stanhope  one  day,  in 
some  trepidation  lest  she  was  making  a  mistake 
in  speaking  at  all — "Frank,  do  you  think  it 
quite  wise  to  talk  so  much  with  Mr.  Hadley,  on 
bH  sorts  of  topics,  in  that  intimate  way  ?" 

Frank  opened  her  eyes  very  wide.  **For 
pity*s  sake,  mother,  what  ch  you  mean  by  that 
'intimate  way?*"  . 

'*Why,  my  dear,  I  only  mean  that  natural 
way  of  yours.  Tou  are  not  fast  or  free,  but 
you  are  so  at  home  with  every  body  that  some 
persons  might  misunderstand  it." 

"  Mother,  Mr.  Hadley  has  too  much  sense  to 
misunderstand  me ;  and  no  man,  unless  he  was 
a  fool,  could  think  I  meant  to  make  any  more 
of  our  acquaintance  than  is  apparent  on  the  sur- 

&CC." 

This  was  delivered  with  Frank's  most  vehe- 
ment emphasis,  and  with  a  scarlet  flush  on  her 
cheek.  Mrs.  Stanhope  wisely  forbore  further 
remark  on  such  a  delicate  subject,  and  so  the 
days  went  on,  and  brought  another  day,  when 
there  was  to  be  a  great  musical  festival.  Mr. 
Hadley,  going  up  to  his  room  one  afternoon 
picked  up  a  long,  fluttering  scrap  of  pink  silk, 
that  floated  down  from  an  upper  stairway.  He 
smiled,  and  thought  to  himself, 

"So,  the  pink  silk  is  achieved.'* 

Entering  his  parlor,  he  went  straight  to  a 
Japanese  cabinet,  where  he  kept  choice  gather- 
ings from  his  European  tour,  and,  unlocking  it, 
brought  forth  from  a  little  inner  drawer  a  col- 
lection of  cameos.  From  these  he  selected 
three,  of  a  delicate  pearly  pink — those  loveliest 
and  rarest  of  the  cameo  variety — and  laying 
them  upon  the  strip  of  silk  contemplated  the 
effect  with  evident  satisfaction.  The  cameos 
were  without  setting  of  any  kind  at  this  time — 
just  the  beautiful  pink-white  shell,  cut  by  a 
most  skillful  hand.  By  the  time  the  pink  silk 
ms  completed  these  three  cameos  were  shining 
resplendent  in  settings,  so  cleverly  imitating  the 
antique,  that  one  would  have  pronounced  them 


an  heir-loom.  Frank  and  her  mother,  sitting  to- 
gether in  the  parlor  after  tea  one  day,  were  not 
surprised  to  see  Mr.  Hadley  make  his  appear- 
ance. He  had  quite  got  into  the  way  of  drop- 
ping in  after  tea. 

"  See  how  well  I  can  match  the  pink  silk,** 
he  began,  smiling. 

Frank  looked  up  mystified;  but  he  came 
nearer,  and  spreading  out  the  scrap  of  pink  silk 
upon  her  work-basket,  laid  upon  it  the  choice 
pink  cameos  in  their  antique  settings. 

Frank's  first  exclamation  was  of  delight  as 
the  effect  struck  her.  Then  that  second  sense 
crept  on,  and  she  glanced  involuntarily  at  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Stanhope's  face  was  overcloud- 
ed by  a  very  grave  look. 

"They  are  some  of  the  thousand  and  one 
things  I  collected  abroad,  Mrs.  Stanhope,"  Mr 
Hadley  remarked  here,  easily ;  "  and  when  I 
picked  up  that  scrap  of  silk  the  other  day  I 
thought  the  best  use  they  could  be  put  to  would 
be  to  be  worn  as  a  match  for  that.  They  have 
been  knocking  about  so  much  I  see  they  are  a 
little  scratched ;  but  if  Miss  Stanhope  will  wear 
tbem  she  will  be  more  than  welcome  to  them, 
for  I  am  too  heedless  a  fellow  to  like  the  care 
of  such  things." 

He  had  been  very  diplomatic  in  his  careless 
ease;  but  Mrs.  Stanhoi>e,  who  had  lived  her 
day,  knew  what  a  costly  gift  this  was.  She 
thought  her  answer  would  convey  all  she  wished 
him  to  understand. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Hadley,**  she  said ; 
"but,  under  the  circumstances,  I  had  rather 
Frank  wouldn't  receive  so  expensive  a  gift." 

There  was  a  grain  of  impulse  in  Robert  Had- 
ley's  composition,  which  years  and  experience 
and  a  strong  will  had  not  quite  overcome.  It 
now  and  then  betrayed  him  into  swift  speech. 
So  now,  in  his  surprise,  or  perhaps  irritation,  he 
exclaimed,  quickly : 

"  What  circumstances  ?" 

Brought  to  bay  so  directly,  she  thought  so 
coolly,  Mrs.  Stanhope  was  a  little  indignant,  and 
she  answered  therefore  rather  sharply  and  to 
the -point: 

"You  are  comparatively  a  stranger  to  us, 
Mr.  Hadley,  and,  at  the  most,  our  relation  is 
but  a  business  one — at  least  it  began  so ;  and 
though  you  have  been  very  kind  and  friendly 
to  us,  yet  an  acquaintance  like  this  is  different, 
and  one  feels  differently  about  it  than  one  com- 
menced through  intimate  friends." 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?  I  thought  a  friend 
was  a  friend  under  whatever  circumstances  you 
found  him.  But  as  you  don't  hold  the  same 
opinion,  Mrs.  Stanhope,  I  ought  to  beg  your 
pardon  for  a  great  many  liberties  I've  taken  in 
the  way  of  coming  into  your  parlor  uninvited, 
for,  according  to  your  view,  I'm  only  a  busi- 
ness acquaintance.  Mrs.  Stanhope,  you're  too 
bad!" 

Mr.  Hadley  had  begun  this  speech  in  rather 

a  nettled  tone  and  manner,  but  at  the  last  he 

wound  up  suddenly  with  a  quick,  good-natured 

laugh  that  disarmed  his  listener  more  than  anv 
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thing  else.  She  laaghed  in  return,  and  re- 
torted : 

'^I  think  you  are  too  had,  Mr.  Hadlej,  to 
willfully  refuse  to  understand  me." 

"But,  you  see,  I'm  not  up  to  it,  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope. I've  lived  abroad  so  long,  these  Ameri- 
can delicacies  and  hair-line  distinctions  are  be- 
yond me." 

Mrs.  Stanhope  didn't  believe  a  word  of  this ; 
but  it  was  useless  to  get  into  further  discussion, 
60  made  no  reply. 

'*And  you  won't  consider  me  a  friend  and 
let  that  little  girl  take  these  trinkets  then  ?"  he 
asked,  presently,  under  his  new  veil  of  humor. 

"I  had  rather  she  did  not,  Mr.  Hadley." 

Mr.  Hadley  bent  forward  with  a  vexed  look, 
and  gathering  the  cameos  together  crushed  them 
recklessly  into  his  pocket. 

'•*'  Ton  have  made  me  feel  like  a  great  blun- 
dering boy,  Mrs.  Stanhope  ?"  he  said,  out  of  the 
quick,  impulsive  mood  she  had  invoked. 

His  action  was  certainly  boyish  in  a  certain 
sense,  but  just  as  certainly  not  blundering  or 
awkward.  As  he  said  this,  and  rose  from  his 
chair,  there  was  such  a  grace  and  charm  about 
him  that  Mrs.  Stanhope  felt  that  he  was  more 
than  a  match  for  her  caution  and  watchfulness. 
She  felt  it  still  more  as  the  days  went  by  and  he 
made  his  "blander,"  as  he  called  it,  a  ground  for 
still  closer  acquaintance ;  for  every  body  knows 
that  a  laugh  or  a  joke  will  break  down  more 
barriers  and  build  up  more  edifices  of  friendli- 
ness than  weeks  of  serious  conversation.  He 
was  constantly  alluding,  when  he  met  them,  to 
the  extent  and  quality  of  their  acquaintance,  as 
understood  by  Mrs.  Stanhope ;  and  this  in  so 
gay  and  witty  a  manner  that  one  could  scarcely 
find  fault  with  it.  Frank  grew  easier  than  ever 
with  him  on  this  ground,  for  it  suited  her  bright, 
audacious  spirit.  But  Mrs.  Stanhope  was  sore- 
ly perplexed.  How  would  all  this  end?  she 
perpetually  asked  herself. 

In  vain  she  tried  to  sound  the  extent  of 
Frank's  interest  in  this  fascinating  but  most 
troublesome  lodger.  That  young  lady  was 
cither  untouched,  or  carrying  a  high  hand  with 
her  pride.  She  was  quite  capable  of  breaking 
her  heart  with  laughing  lips.  That  kind  of 
nature  always  goes  with  her  quality  of  high 
spirits. 

In  the  mean  time  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
Miss  Stanhope  lacked  attention  or  appreciation 
in  other  quarters.  There  was  a  young  book- 
keeper in  the  firm  of  Alroyd  and  Dace  whom 
her  uncle  and  her  mother  specially  favored. 
"He's  a  very  promising  fellow.  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  we  made  him  one  of  us  next 
year,"  commented  Uncle  Tom,  with  signifi- 
cance. Then  there  were  sundry  others — ^young 
men  in  responsible  positions,  or  just  entering 
business  for  themselves,  who  were  very  evident 
admirers  of  this  sparkling,  bright-faced  Frank. 

Mrs.  StAnhope,  coming  in  one  evening  from 
a  lecture,  found  one  of  these  admirers  wearing 
a  very  rueful  face,  and  her  daughter  looking  a 
good  deal  confused  and  annoyed.     Like  a  wise 


woman  she  asked  no  questions;  but  she  was 
none  the  less  certain  that  she  had  just  lost  a 
very  worthy  son-in-law.  And  with  some  irrel- 
evance, but  a  great  deal  of  impatience,  she  said 
to  herself:  "And  it's  all  the  fault  of  that  Mr. 
Hadley.  In  love  with  him  or  not,  Frank  is 
getting  spoiled  for  any  body  else  in  seeing  so 
much  of  him." 

In  this  sentence  Mrs.  Stanhope  fairiy  ac- 
knowledged the  superiority,  or  at  least  the  &s- 
cination  of  Mr.  Hadley.  But  this  acknowledg- 
ment was  simply  of  externals  and  the  accidents 
of  position.  Of  the  internal  man  she  had  no 
more  or  less  respect  than  for  any  other  man  of 
the  world.  He  was  shrewd  as  they  were ;  he 
was  sensible  as  they  were ;  he  was  generous  as 
they  were ;  he  Was  selfish  and  fond  of  his  ease 
as  they  were.  This  was  the  way  she  classed 
him — by  generalities.  And  while  she  thus  per- 
plexed herself,  Frank  and  Mr.  Hadley  got  on 
very  pleasantly  together.  She  Fang  for  him, 
laughed  and  talked  with  him,  and  even  got  so 
far  as  to  make  her  funny  little  gi'imaces  at  him 
upon  occasions.  But  there  was  coming  a  change 
to  all  this.  A  series  of  small  incidents,  not  very 
weighty  in  themselves  one  would  think,  brought 
this  change  about. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  June,  and  Frank  wa.s 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  her  toilet  down 
stairs  in  her  mother's  parlor.  She  wore  a  white 
tarleton,  for  she  was  to  sing  at  a  morning  con- 
cert. A  white  tarleton,  with  some  puffings  of 
illusion  crusting  it  like  foam.  As  she  stood  be- 
fore the  glass,  fastening  a  knot  of  heath  in  her 
hair,  she  saw  Mr.  Hadley  ascending  the  stairs. 

"  You  are  like  a  lily  in  all  that  white  stufiT," 
he  said,  coming  forward  into  the  room. 

"I'd  rather  be  a  rose — it  suits  me  better; 
but  Harry  forgot  to  go  for  my  roses,  so  I  pulled 
this  heath  out  of  a  bouquet  I  had,"  she  answered, 
absently,  as  she  tried  to  get  the  heath  into  order. 

"  What  time  are  you  to  be  at  the  hall  ?"  he 
asked,  leaning  against  the  piano  in  an  idle, 
leisurely  manner,  as  if  time  and  its  hurries 
were  nothing  to  him. 

"  In  about  half  an  hour,  if  I  ever  get  this  rub- 
bishy heath  in." 

And  as  she  ejaculated  this,  in  her  little  im- 
patient way,  she  tore  the  rebellious  spray  out 
of  its  fastening  and  brought  down  with  it  two 
or  three  fluffy  curls  she  had  taken  great  pains 
with.  Her  cheeks  flushed,  and  quick  as  her 
quick  thought  she  flung  the  offending  heath- 
spray  impetuously  upon  the  floor  with  a  child- 
ish "There!" 

Mrs.  Stanhope  said,  reprovingly:  "Why, 
Frank !"  But  Mr.  Hadley  laughed,  giving  bis 
head  a  certain  backward  movement  that  de- 
noted with  him  great  amusement,  and  then 
leisurely  walked  out  of  the  room. 

The  half  hour  had  not  quite  elapsed  when  he 
came  back  to  find  Frank  tying  on  her  white 
cloak,  and  still  looking  rather  disturbed. 

"I've  got  your  roses;"  he  said,  smilingly, 
uncovering  a  broad  deep  basket  where  such 
treasures  of  rose-wealthUay,  in  hues  of  pink 
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and  white  end  blush,  as  to  call  out  Frank's 
wildest  admiration  and  most  impulsiTe  expres- 
sions. 

'*  They  are  perfectly  exquisite,  perfectly ;  and 
yoa  are  just  as  kind  as  you  can  be  to  get  them 
for  me  at  this  eleTenth  hour,  Mr.  Hadley." 

Then  she  ran  to  the  glass  again,  and  in  a 
happy  excitement,  which  was  an  inspiration, 
showered  herself  with  these  June-darlings. 

Turning  to  him  again  when  all  was  com- 
pletedy»Bho  put  out  her  hand,  and  said  in  yet 
more  earnest  gratitude, 

**Tbey  are  splendid,  Mr.  Hadley  ;'*  and  then 
with  a  little  willful,  half-laughing  glance  at  her 
mother,  which  he  did  not  lose ;  *'  and  you  are 
sidendid  to  bring  them  to  me,  and  I  thank  you 
with  all  my  heart." 

He  joined  her  laugh,  but  his  eyes  lighted 
with  some  inward  fire  as  he  looked  upon  her. 
And  as  he  took  the  little  gloveless  hand  she 
had  put  out  to  him  in  her  impulse  of  thanks, 
he  repeated  in  a  soft  tone  as  he  regarded  her 
rose-crowned  loveliness : 

"*  Queen  rose  of  the  rose-bud, 

Oarden  of  girls, 
Queen  lily  and  rose  In  one.* " 

In  this  moment  he  seemed  to  hare  forgotten 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Stanhope ;  but  the  next 
instant  her  voice  recalled  him,  and  with  a  snd- 
den  color  in  his  cheeks  he  relinquished  the  lit- 
tle hand  and  resumed  his  ordinary  manner. 
But  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  carriage  was  an- 
nounced, and  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  he  at- 
tended her  to  it ;  but  Mrs.  Stanhope,  who  was 
KtandiBg  at  the  window,  saw  him  bend  forward 
and  say  something  in  a  low  voice  as  he  closed 
the  carriage -door,  which  something  sent  the 
color  of  all  her  roses  into  Frank's  cheeks.  In 
the  midst  of  Mrs.  Stanhope's  perplexity  a  new 
thought  pierced  Uke  a  ray  of  light. 

"  What  if,  after  air* — she  said  aloud,  turning 
from  the  window.  And  then  she  fell  into  si- 
lent musing  as  she  watched  Mr.  Hadley  down 
the  street. 

But  the  next  two  incidents  put  out  this  new 
light,  and  brought  on  a  violent  change  in  the 
programme. 

Rob  Barker  was  leaning  over  the  piano,  list- 
ening and  looking  devoutly  as  Frank  sang  for 
him.  She  sang  a  soft  ballad  she  had  sung  in 
the  morning,  and  the  scent  of  the  roses — Mr. 
Hadley's  roses— hung  round  her  still.  Mr.  Had- 
ley himself,  at  a  little  distance,  leaned  back  in 
his  chair  and  observed  the  two — the  singer  and 
her  devout  listener — with  keen  attention ;  and 
over  her  busy  knitting-needles  Mrs.  Stanhope 
observed  Mr.  Hadley. 

Young  Robert  had  come  to  a  climax  of  his 
Admiration  that  morning.  All  that  white  tarle- 
ton  and  illusion  and  roses  and  the  sweet  voice 
ringing  out  of  it,  had  been  too  much  for  him. 
As  the  sweet  voice  ceased  now  he  began  pour- 
ing out  his  thanks  in  rather  glowing  words.  In 
the  midst  of  these  words  Mr.  Hadley's  voice 
struck  in  like  a  chill : 


*'Hob,  who  was  that  I  saw  you  with  this 
morning  ?*' 

Rob  looked  exceedingly  annoyed  as  he  an- 
swered, 

"Miss  Ley  ton.  Sir." 

Mr.  Hadley  seemed  to  be  very  much  inter- 
ested all  at  once. 

**What,  little  Katy  Leyton,"  he  went  on, 
"grown  up  into  that  pretty  girl?  Yes,  I  re- 
member— she*s  near  your  age — eighteen  or 
thereabouts.  A  pretty  girl — a  very  pretty  gii'l ! 
But  her  mother  was  a  great  beauty  and  a  fa- 
mous belle ;  one  of  a  famous  family,  of  which 
old  Roy  St.  Clair  was  the  chief  and  head." 

Frank  had  turned  from  the  piano  by  this  time. 
She  had  not  her  mother's  morbid  sense ;  and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  Mrs.  Stanhope's  over-sen- 
sitiveness amounted  to  morbidness  sometimes. 
And  not  having  this  sense,  she  did  not  perceive 
the  motive  that  her  mother  did  in  Mr.  Hadley  s 
words.     Indeed  she  perceived  no  motive  at  all. 

But  to  Mrs.  Stanhope  this  motive  was  patent. 
It  was  keen  displeasure  at  his  nephew's  evident 
subjugation  to  Miss  Stanhope's  charms.  A  dis- 
pleasure which  found  vent  and  carried  warning 
and  reproof  in  the  contrast  of  suitability  in  Katy 
Leyton's  youth  and  high  family.  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope rode  her  high  horse  at  this  crisis.  "It*s 
the  old  story  of  the  Traceys  over  again,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "  Frank  is  a  pretty,  interesting 
girl  like  that  Miss  Schaffner,  the  German  artiste, 
but  not  to  be  thought  of  as  an  alliance  with  Mr. 
Hadley 's  nephew  or  Mr.  Hadley  himself. "  And 
back  her  mind  went,  gathering  all  the  old  items 
to  add  to  this  evidence.  Many  a  remark  or  an 
action  she  might  otherwise  have  forgotten  now 
came  up  and  assumed  gigantic  importance.  She 
was  the  more  disturbed  by  all  this  when  she 
recalled  the  roses  that  had  lately  bloomed  in 
Frank's  cheeks  on  more  than  one  occasion  when 
Mr.  Hadley  was  present. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  she  cried,  mentally,  as 
she  reviewed  her  trouble  that  night.  The  next 
day,  when  Harry  came  home  with  the  great 
news  that  he  had  got  his  situation  in  the  firm 
of  Slido  and  Sayles,  with  a  salary  of  $1500  a 
year,  she  straightway  saw  what  she  would  do. 
She  would  give  up  her  lodgers.  With  the 
united  salaries  of  tho  three  and  the  income  of 
her  $5000  they  could  do  nicely. 

"Jubilate!"  shouted  Harry,  when  his  mo- 
ther proposed  her  plan.  He  felt  very  happy 
and  very  grand  that  he  had  helped  to  this. 
Even  Ellen's  calm,  quiet  eyes  took  a  new  light. 
"  And  we  shall  have  the  old  parlors  again,  and 
the  south  and  west  rooms!"  she  remarked, 
brightly. 

"And  not  be  mewed  up  in  back  chambers 
and  attics  any  more ! "  broke  in  Harry. 

Frank  was  sitting  at  the  piano  when  the  con-  ^ 
versation  opened,  touching  the  chords  of  an  old 
chant.  She  did  not  whirl  about  in  her  usual 
quick  fashion  when  she  was  interested  or  start- 
led. She  played  through  several  bars,  and  then 
turned  slowly,  with  the  words : 

"  Have  you  told  the  lodgers  2!;  , 
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"  All  but  Mr.  Hadley,"  her  mother  answered, 
looking  up  involuntarily  to  see  the  effect  of  her 
words. 

But  Frank's  face  betrayed  nothing  if  she  felt 
any  thing.  She  said  Little,  it  was  true ;  but  Har- 
ry's voice  was  so  industrious  there  was  small 
diance  for  any  other.  And  while  he  talked 
she  turned  to  the  piano,  and  commenced  play- 
ing again.  And  as  she  played  Mr.  Hadley 
came  in,  and  Mrs.  Stanhope  disclosed  her  new 
arrangement  to  him  at  once.  For  a  moment 
he  looked  grave  and  thoughtful ;  then  he  spoke 
pleasantly  and  kindly,  congratulating  them  on 
that  to  which  they  evidently  looked  forward  as 
a  desirable  change.  And  then  he  laughed,  and 
took  rather  a  jocose  tone  upon  his  own  special 
interest  in  the  matter,  declaring  that  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope was  turning  him  adrift  in  the  most  hard- 
hearted manner.  And  through  it  all  the  mu- 
sic of  that  old  chant  went  wailing.  Frank  nev- 
er turned  from  where  she  sat  but  for  a  nod  of 
greeting  and  good-night,  and  his  stay  was  veiy 
brief  that  evening. 

But  as  he  sat  in  his  room  quite  late  smok- 
ing he  heard  the  weird  and  solemn  music  of 
chant  and  chorale  played  softly  and  fitfully. 
Long  after  it  ceased,  and  his  pipe  was  out,  he 
still  sat  by  the  open  window  in  the  June  twi- 
light lost  in  thought. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  on  the 
next  day  that  Frank  stood  in  Mr.  Hadley  s 
room  dusting  the  elaborate  carving  of  the  old- 
fashioned  mirror-frame.  Working  and  singing 
away,  she  heard  no  sound,  but  was  suddenly 
startled  by  Mr.  Hadley's  reflection  in  the  mir- 
ror, as  he  crossed  the  threshold.  He  was  in 
her  thoughts,  but  she  supposed  him  out  of  the 
house.  The  color  rushed  into  her  cheeks,  and 
she  put  her  hand  to  her  head  to  pull  off  the 
white  handkerchief  with  which  she  had  covered 
her  hair  from  the  dust. 

'^  Wait  a  minute  I "  he  remonstrated.  **  You 
look  like  a  quaint  French  peasant-girl  that  way." 

She  made  a  little  grimace,  spite  of  her  em- 
barrassment, and  said,  saucily : 

"  I  had  rather  look  like  Miss  Stanhope,  any 
day.  I've  seen  those  great  Normandy  caps 
stuck  on  the  French  nurses'  heads  at  Newport, 
and  I  think  they  are  any  thing  but  pretty." 
Whereupon  she  removed  the  handkerchief,  and 
smoothed  her  ruffled  hair  with  the  prettiest  of 
slim  little  hands. 

"  Yes,"  he  returned,  smiling,  '*  I  think  I  like 
Miss  Stanhope  better.  *'  Then  his  eyes  wandered 
to  the  mirror  and  back  again  to  rest  upon  the 
slim  little  hands.  **  So,"  he  said,  '*  these  are 
the  hands  that  have  kept  my  shabby  old  mirror 
so  bright  and  shining?  I  fancy  a  good  deal 
about  here  ifl  the  brighter  for  your  presence. 
But  what  Am  I  to  do  if  I  am  to  lose  it  ?" 

As  he  proposed  this  sudden  question  he  bent 
upon  her  a  look  so  full  of  meaning  that  the  col- 
or sprang  redly  to  her  cheek  again.  There  was 
a  pause,  in  which  one  heart  was  certainly  beat- 
ing very  rapidly ;  then  he  moved  nearer  to  her, 
and  in  another,  a  graver  tone  asked, 


**  Frank,  what  is  it  your  mother  has  against 
me?" 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  called  her 
Frank.  This,  and  the  rest  of  his  sentence,  sur- 
prised her  out  of  her  embarrassment. 

*' Against  you!"  she  exclaimed.  *'What 
can  you  be  thinking  of?  I  am  sure  she  has  no- 
thing against  you." 

"  Yes,  she  has.  I  have  noticed  it  on  various 
occasions.  On  our  first  interview,  I  remember, 
she  did  not  look  upon  me  with  favorai)le  eyes 
by  any  means." 

A  dimple  in  Frank's  left  cheek  began  to  dis- 
cover itself,  and  the  next  minute  made  a  little 
well  of  frolic,  as  she  burst  into  a  laugh.  She 
remembered  that  first  interview  too. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hadley,  joining  in 
her  laugh,  *'so  I  recollect  also  you  laughed 
in  my  face  at  that  first  inter>'iew.  Now,  I  in- 
sist on  knowing  what  it  all  means." 

'*  It  doesn't  mean  that  my  mother  has  any 
thing  against  you  individually,  Mr.  Hadley,  I 
assure  you." 

''Oh,  it's  collectively  then;  that's  more  en- 
couraging." 

Frank  did  not  mean  to  tell  the  story  of  her 
mother's  peculiar  prejudice,  but  a  little  banter- 
ing, a  few  adroit  questions,  and  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  very  clear  to  Mr.  Hadley's  mental  vis- 
ion ;  clearer  perhaps  than  to  Frank  herself. 

"  Frank, "  he  began,  after  this, ' '  have  jfou  any 
thing  against  me,  collectively  or  individually  ?" 

She  laughed,  then  answered,  half  shyly, 

"No— nothing." 

"  You  do  not  object  to  my  years,  then-?  You 
do  not  disapprove  of  me  for  an  inmate  of  your 
house  because  I  am  too  young  a  man  ?  Frank, 
how  is  it ;  am  I  too  old  a  man  for  you  to  become 
an  inmate  of  my  house  ?  There's  an  old  place 
down  by  Brelton  Beach  that  bears  my  name. 
I  went  and  put  it  in  order  the  other  day,  and 
my  housekeeper  asked  me  when  I  was  going  to 
bring  my  wife  there.  I  couldn't  tell  her  then,  and 
I  can  not  tell  her  now,  or  ever,  Frank,  unless 
you  will  be  my  wife,  for  I  will  have  no  other." 

His  voice  had  deepened  into  the  most  tender 
gravity  as  he  uttered  these  lost  words.  There 
was  anxiety  there  too,  for  beyond  a  blush  this 
proud  little  Frank,  true  daughter  of  her  mother, 
had  given  no  sign  of  her  heart.  But  now  all 
this  was  changed ;  and  as  she  turned  and  let 
her  eyes  meet  his,  and  as  she  put  those  slim  lit- 
tle hands  into  his  hands,  he  knew  that  he  hod 
no  further  cause  for  anxiety,  for  he  knew  that 
even  as  he  loved  her  she  had  loved  him.  He 
took  her  in  his  arms  then  and  kissed  her ;  but 
a  little  later,  bending  her  head  back,  he  looked 
into  those  eloquent  eyes,  and  said  half  reprov- 
ingly, half  smilingly : 

"You  proud  little  thing,  to  never  give  me 
any  sign  before." 

She  laughed,  and  quoted : 

"  *  He  either  fears  his  fiftte  too  much 
Or  his  desert^s  too  small, 
Wlio  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 
And  win  or  lose  It  all.' " 
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And  later  yet,  when  he  had  his  talk  with  Mrs. 
Stanhope,  he  said  to  that  lady : 

'*  I  think  Ton  must  all  have  been  blind,  Mrs. 
Stanhope,  not  to  have  seen  from  the  first  that 
my  interest  was  of  the  deepest  nature.  But 
you  were  bound,  you  know,  by  your  prejudice," 
he  added,  mischieyously,  '*  to  believe  that  I  was 
the  wolf  in  the  sheep*s  clothing.** 

Mrs.  Stanhope  replied  to  this  by  speaking 
more  at  length  on  the  whys  and  the  where- 
fores of  her  *' prejudice**  than  she  had  ever 
spoken  before,  except  to  her  sister  Alroyd. 

He  respected  and  undentood  her  motives  bet- 
ter than  she  had  hoped. 

"  I  see,  I  see,  **  he  answered,  seriously ;  "  and 
I  think  you  are  nearer  right  than  wrong  after 
ill,  Mrs.  Stanhope.  If  all  mothers  were  so 
delicate  and  careful  of  their  daughters  it  would 
giTc  a  much  finer  tone  to  society.'*  Then  he  re- 
turned to  his  mischievous  gayety  again.  ''But 
yon  are  right  only  collectively,  Mrs.  Stanhope. 
Individually  you  have  proved  yourself  wrong — 
and  a  little  morbid,  too,  or  you  would  have  seen 
what  must  have  been  so  patent.  Why,  bless  my 
soul,  I  believe  I  was  even  a  little  jealous  of  that 
boy  Robert  at  one  time." 

Mrs.  Stanhope  smiled  as  she  recalled  her  dif- 
ferent interpretation  of  his  feeling  about  "  that 
boy  Robert.'*  And,  smiling,  she  said  to  her- 
self: *'  I  believe  we  were  all  blind  in  this  mat- 
ter.'' 

All  blind  perhaps  but  one.  Cool  and  quiet 
and  apparently  unobserving  Ellen  only  erinced 
no  surprise  when  it  was  told  her  that  Mr.  Had- 
ley  was  to  be  her  brother-in-law. 

"I  knew  it  was  coming  to  that,'*  she  said, 
smilingly ;  "  I  saw  it  from  the  first.*' 

Mr.  Alroyd,  who  always  had  to  have  his  say, 
declared  coolly  that  he  had  seen  it  from  the 
first,  too ;  but  Frank,  making  one  of  her  droll- 
est grimaces,  asked  him  why  then  he  had  been 
so  anxious  for  her  to  smUe  upon  that  remarka- 
ble young  book-keeper  of  his.  And  Uncle  Al- 
royd, who  never  liked  to  be  put  in  the  wrong 
in  any  way,  could  only  shrug  his  shoulders  at 
this  and  declare  that  Frank  was  entirely  too 
hasty  in  her  conclusions. 


FISH  FARMING  IN  WESTERN  NEW 
YORK. 

FLANGE  has  taken  the  lead  of  the  modem 
world  in  reviving  the  Chinese  and  Roman 
art  of  raising  annual  crops  of  fish ;  and  has  car- 
ried it  out  with  a  variety  of  kinds,  on  a  generous 
scale,  for  the  benefit  of  other  countries  as  well 
as  itself.  Two  humble  Vosgean  fishermen, 
Genin  and  Remy,  deserve  the  credit  of  recov- 
ering this  ancient  branch  of  culture ;  but  the 
French  Government  has  seconded  them  with 
sach  unsparing  liberality  that  several  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  France  have  been  restocked 
with  salmon,  trout,  ombre,  and  fera:  other 
countries  have  been  aroused  to  imitation  and 
supplied  with  materials  for  experiment,  and 
by-and'by  we  shall  be  able  to  say  here  how  well 


the  salmon  of  the  Danube  and  the  salmon  tront 
of  the  Rhine  enjoy  the  Mrilder  streams  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Before  1850  experiments  had  been  made  at 
tkie  College  of  France,  and  with  such  success 
that  in  1852  a  Government  institution  was  es- 
tablished at  Huningue  near  Basle,  covering 
seventy  acres,  abundantly  supplied  with  spring 
water  at  a  temperature  of  ten  degrees  centigrade. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Ashworth  began  the  prop- 
agation of  salmon  on  a  smaller  scale  in  Galway. 
For  ten  yean  the  French  expended  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  in  the  construction  of  ponds, 
conduits,  buildings,  and  apparatus.  The  ova 
were  principally  gathered  by  skillful  hands  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  On  their  arrival  at 
Huningue  they  were  examined,  the  qui^ntity 
ascertained  by  certain  stamped  measures  and 
carefully  recorded,  the  healthy  separated  from 
the  spoiled,  and  deposited  in  diflferent  little  com- 
partments for  hatching.  After  two  or  three 
weeks  those  that  remain  alive  are  ready  to  be 
packed  in  wet  moss,  inclosed  in  wooden  cases, 
and  forwarded  to  various  districts  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Government.  The  ova  are  given  away 
for  restocking  streams ;  but  the  parties-  who  re- 
ceive them  are  required  to  return  detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  success  of  their  previous  operation 
before  a  second  supply  can  be  granted,  the  de- 
mand being  always  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  can  be  spared.  Huningue,  M.  Coste's 
last  report  shows,  is  a  reservoir  of  *' animal 
seed,'*  large  enough  to  spread  salmon — the  best 
substitute  for  beef — through  all  the  rivers  of 
France.  The  Danube  salmon  is  most  cultivated 
and  most  preferred  for  its  size  and  flavor.  It 
will  grow,  even  without  a  visit  to  the  sea,  to  two 
hundred  pounds.  It  will  flourish  in  a  reservoir, 
accommodate  itself  to  the  most  unpromising  cir- 
cumstances, and  fatten  as  readily  as  fowls  in  a 
farm-yard.  A  Mend  of  M.  Coste  threw  some 
young  salmon,  bom  in  the  College  of  France, 
into  a  tank  which  supplied  the  Sevres  manufac- 
tory with  water ;  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months 
some  of  these  weighed  about  a  pound.  Another 
friend  reared  some  salmon  in  a  local  on  crashed 
snails,  and  they  grew  to  be  the  same  weight, 
and  were  exceedingly  acceptable  on  the  table. 
By  artificial  means  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  have  now  risen  to  the  annual 
value  of  $150,000.  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
derives  an  income  of  $10,000  from  the  salmon 
of  the  little  river  Spey.'  The  French  Govem- 
ment  are  extending  the  present  system  of  pisci- 
culture, impelled  by  the  decline  of  the  sea  fish- 
eries and  the  consequent  loss  of  cheap  food  for 
the  people.  They  find  that  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  ova  reach  their  places  of  destination  in  a 
sound  state.  In  1861  sixty-three  French  De- 
partments and  eleven  foreign  countries  were 
supplied  with  sixteen  millions  and  a  half  of  eggs. 
They  are  improving  the  fishery  laws  so  as  to 
encourage  the  culture  wherever  parties  are  in- 
clined, and  introducing  the  best  kinds  of  fish 
where  none  at  present  exist.  They  even  sent  a 
supply  to  this  country.     But,  through  the  stu- 
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pidity  of  the  cnstom-house  officials,  instead  of  be- 
ing forwarded  instantly  by  express,  the  ova  were 
detained  a  fortnight,  withoat  ice,  in  New  York ; 
of  course,  when  they  were  received  by  Mr. 
Green  the  promise  of  four  thousand  salmon  was 
no  better  than  so  many  spoiled  eggs ;  all  had 
perished  in  the  unnatural  atmosphere,  as  Frank 
Buckland's  experiments  have  shown  that  these 
ova  will  keep  perfectly  in  a  frozen  state  but  will 
not  endure  any  degree  of  heat. 

In  Western  New  Yoii^  a  similar  work  to  that 
of  M.  Coste  has  been  carried  on  for  three  years 
with  similar  results.  A  practical  sportsman 
and  lover  of  nature,  named  sometimes  "The 
Champion  of  the  West"  because  of  his  unerring 
rifle  and  his  facility  in  casting  an  eighty>foot 
line,  has  possessed  himself  of  Caledonia  Creek, 
a  natural  trout-ground  a  score  of  miles  south  of 
the  city  of  Rochester.  He  has  already  achieved 
unequaled  success  in  breeding  river-trout  by  a 
method  peculiarly  his  own,  and  seemingly  easy 
of  imitation.  The  bubbling  brooklets  on  which 
this  Seth  Green's  house  stands  have  been  known 
to  the  followers  of  Izaak  Walton  for  fifty  years 
as  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful river-fish  in  the  world.  Nature  has  done 
every  thing  for  the  spot  These  dainty  little 
fellows  love  coolness,  shade,  retirement,  and  the 
insect  food  which  wild  land  furnishes.  The 
Caledonia  Creek  has  no  vocation  but  to  mur- 
mur its  own  beauty,  and  tickle  the  taste  of  its 
aboriginal  inhabitants  with  just  the  prey  which 
these  spotted  darlings  love.  Taking  the  cool- 
ness of  the  rocks  from  which  it  springs,  divid- 
ing into  many  branches,  flowing  over  a  white 
gravel  bottom,  and  under  the  forest  shadows 
so  dear  to  the  fish  in  spawning  time,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  continues  nearly  the  same 
the  year  round,  varying  only  five  degrees  from 
summer  to  winter.  Through  its  whole  extent 
the  stream  is  literally  alive  with  insects,  with 
the  larvsB  of  flies,  with  little  snails,  with  shrimps, 
and  other  comforts,  visible  and  invisible,  which 
these  hungry  beauties  crave.  Turn  over  a 
stone  any  where  in  the  stream,  or  take  up  a 
bit  of  moss  drooping  in  the  water,  and  all  kinds 
of  uneasy  motions  are  made  by  tiny  creatures 
trying  to  hide  themselves  from  a  new  enemy. 
After  visiting  other  and  later  preserves,  where 
there  is  no  natural  shelter  for  the  fish,  and  no 
supply  of  food  but  what  the  coarse  hand  of 
man  distributes  once  a  day,  to  return  to  this 
natural  feeding-ground  of  the  fish  is  like  leav- 
ing a  sun- burnt  turnpike  for  some  shady  glen, 
where  the  birds  sing,  the  flowers  bloom,  the 
squirrels  play,  and  the  heart  hums  its  low  notes 
of  joy. 

What  art  has  here  added  to  nature  is  to  aid 
the  trout  in  the  nursery  department ;  to  secure 
the  ova  from  waste  and  destruction,  and  in  a 
condition  perfectly  adapted  to  their  develop- 
ment ;  to  preserve  the  young  from  the  unnat- 
ural appetite  of  the  old,  and  from  innumerable 
other  enemies;  to  feed  the  ravenous  throng 
before  they  can  be  trusted  at  large;  then  to 
spread  these  multiplied  pets  all  over  the  conn- 


try,  wherever  there  is  an  artificial  pond  to  be 
stocked  or  a  drained  river  to  be  filled  with  life 
again. 

As  thousands  are  having  their  attention 
drawn  to  this  subject  all  through  the  United 
States  we  furnish  a  minute  description  of  the 
essential  parts  of  the  process,  that  fish-lovers 
may  see  for  themselves  whether  they  have  taste 
and  time  to  embark  in  the  business.  The  first 
thing  is  the  hatching-house,  which  is  roofed  to 
prevent  the  hail  from  killing  the  young  fish. 
It  has  three  screened  windows  to  moderate 
the  sunlight,  and  a  stove  to  make  the  operator 
comfortable  in  the  winter  season,  the  principal 
working-time.  Mr.  Green's  house  is  forty  feet 
by  twenty-eight.  To  this  building  a  stream  of 
filtered  water  flows  gently  in  through  flannel 
screens  and  a  bed  of  clean  gravel.  It  then  pass- 
es into  the  trough  extending  entirely  across  the 
end  of  the  house,  and  thence  by  little  gates  into 
the  several  hatching-troughs.  These  troughs 
are  subdivided  into  ninety  squares  for  the  con- 
venience of  distributing  the  spawn,  checking  the 
force  of  the  current,  preventing  the  trout  from 
crowding  together,  and  regulating  the  distribu- 
tion of  food.  The  bottom  of  each  little  box  is 
white  gravel,  upon  which  the  eggs,  squeezed  by 
a  gentler  pressure  than  milking,  are  carefully 
strewn — say  four  thousand  in  a  box,  in  water 
an  inch  deep  and  clear  as  crystal.  Below  is  a 
pond  eighteen  feet  square,  with  two  feet  of  wa- 
ter, where  any  trout  would  be  detained  that  had 
escaped  through  the  wire  netting  dividing  each 
box  from  its  neighbor.  Through  a  proper  chan- 
nel again  the  water  finds  its  way  out  into  the 
main  stream.  The  eggs  receive  life  by  the 
same  process  of  squeezing  the  male  fish  over 
this  rich  deposit  as  was  performed  upon  the 
female;  a  milky  substance  follows  the  hand, 
which  adheres  to  and  penetrates  the  egg,  so 
that  in  fifteen  days  the  eyes  of  the  young  fish 
are  visible  in  the  shell,  and  very  soon  the  in- 
fant trout  appears  with  a  membranous  sack,  its 
sufficient  food  for  forty-five  days.  After  that 
it  is  fed  twice  a  day  with  liver  chopped  as  fine 
as  possible  by  a  razor,  mingled  with  water,  and 
scattered  by  the  blade  of  a  knife  over  each  box, 
great  caution  being  observed  against  overfeed- 
ing, as  the  meat  sinking  among  the  gravel  might 
sicken  the  fish  and  sweep  a  whole  brood  away. 
At  this  stage  purity  is  of  the  first  moment ;  in- 
deed, with  any  kind  of  sediment  upon  them 
the  seed  are  sure  to  die.  The  water  must  be  ' 
kept  absolutely  clean,  or  the  tiny  things  can 
not  live,  much  less  increase.  At  the  end  of 
two  months  the  young  fish  are  removed  to  stock 
the  outside  ponds,  or  sent  in  tin  cans  of  cold 
water,  with  air-holes  in  the  cover,  to  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  even  as  far  south  as 
Washington  and  as  far  west  as  St.  Louis.  They 
bear  transportation  perfectly  well.  Nearly  all 
the  ova  will  hatch  under  favorable  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  loss  of  the  young  fish  in  the 
ponds  will  not  compare  a  moment  with  what 
would  occur  in  a  state  of  nature  when  preyed 
upon  by  the  older  fish,  caught  by  birds,  devour- 
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ed  greedily  bj  pickerel,  pike,  perch,  bass,  and 
maskaloDge. 

November  begins  the  spawning  season  and 
work  in  the  breeding-house.  The  well-grown 
fish  have  been  found  hiding  themselves  in  shal- 
low places  under  cover,  the  male  watching  over 
the  female  for  eight  dajs,  during  which  Mr. 
Green  has  several  times  witnessed  prolonged 
tights  between  two  of  the  same  sex,  a  large 
number  waiting  a  chance  to  seize  upon  the 
spawn  and  devour  them.  This  destruction  is 
entifflv  prevented  by  gently  relieving  the  fe- 
male of  her  burden  in  the  hatching-honse,  and 
returning  her  uninjured  to  tho  pond.  At  this 
time  the  ova  are  furnished  to  purchasers  in  tin 
boxes,  warranted  to  bear  fifty  days*  confinement 
and  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  travel.  Mr.  Green 
hatched  ninety-five  per  cent,  last  winter ;  and 
as  his  season  at  Mumford  extends  through  four 
months  he  is  able  to  stock  his  house  twice  over, 
and  to  supply  with  ease  even  so  large  a  demand 
as  one  gentleman  made  of  fifty-five  thousand. 
In  three  months  more,  and  up  to  June,  Mr. 
Green  furnishes  the  little  fish  at  forty  dollars  a 
thousand.  But  the  warm  months  are  danger- 
ous to  these  delicate  little  fellows,  who  depend 
upon  cold  air  as  well  as  cold  water ;  so  that  the 
ova  are  safer  to  experiment  with,  as  well  as 
more  profitable,  where  one  can  devote  time  and 
thought  to  their  nurture — a  work,  it  seems  to 
me,  particularly  adapted  to  the  patience,  ten- 
derness, and  ingenuity  of  women. 

The  attention  of  visitors  is  generally  drawn 
to  the  ponds  of  oldest  and  largest 'fish,  where 
many  thousands  are  floating  about  in  perfect 
comfort,  hiding  away  if  a  pole  is  lifked  up,  or 
springing  into  the  air  when  a  bit  of  Ifrer  is  held 
over  the  water.  These  ponds  are  of  various 
sizes  and  depth,  but  all  are  supplied  with  cool, 
fresh,  limestone  water ;  their  tenants  are  di- 
vided off  according  to  their  years ;  and  nothing 
impure  is  suffered  to  enter  or  remain  in  any  of 
them;  nor  are  their  inmates  allowed  to  pass 
from  one  inclosure  into  another.  In  these  fUly 
stocked  aquaria  the  habits  of  this  very  timid 
fish  may  be  studied  with  ease,  and  to  the  music 
of  the  falling  water  and  the  sighing  woods. 
They  evidently  love  society,  but  enjoy  a  quiet 
retreat;  at  times  they  dart  like  lightning  up 
stream,  and  then  lie  as  still  as  death  when  the 
fancy  has  passed.  Shade  seems  the  prime  neces- 
sity, and  it  is  a  mistake  of  many  fish  preserves 
that  this  natural  want  is  not  naturally  supplied ; 
especially  the  shade  of  such  aquatic  plants  as 
they  cultivate  with  gr^t  care  in  France,  the 
white  water-lily,  Egyptian  lily,  Sagittaria  sagit- 
tifolia,  Nymphffia  odorata,  etc.  Mr.  Green  cul- 
tivates the  water-cress,  encourages  the  mosses, 
snd  prides  himself  in  his  little  water-garden  of 
asters.  But  a  sight  of  which  one  never  tires, 
whose  attraction  far  surpasses  the  feeding  of 
wild  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  abroad, 
is  the  scattering  of  little  bits  of  fresh  liver  among 
these  hungry  beauties.  When  a  familiar  hand 
holds  it  down  toward  the  water  a  dozen  spring 
up  with  a  flash  of  light,  fasten  their  teeth  upon 
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the  open  fingers,  and  are  gone  like  an  Indlan^s 
arrow  with  the  red  booty  dangling  from  their 
lips,  pursued  by  a  dozen  more  as  ravenous  as 
themselves.  Feeding  does  not  exhaust  their 
appetite.  After  their  regular  daily  meal  they 
are  ready  to  go  through  their  gymnastics,  spring 
out  of  the  water,  chase  each  other,  and  tear  the 
morsel  to  tatters  whenever  fresh  visitors  appear. 
Although  there  is  a  variety  of  size  in  the  same 
pond  among  fish  of  the  same  hatching,  traceable, 
it  has  lately  been  discovered,  to  a  different  pow- 
er of  appropriating  food,  a  two-year-old  trout 
will  yield  from  200  to  400  spawn ;  a  three-year- 
old  three  times  as  many ;  a  four-year-old  per- 
haps 2000 — an  immense  falling  off,  to  be  sure, 
from  the  five  million  which  a  cod  is  said  to  pro- 
duce. Perhaps  the  smaller  number  is  because 
the  creature  is  so  much  nobler. 

But  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Green's  fish-pre- 
serves is,  that,  while  nature  does  all  she  can 
with  food,  shade,  retirement,  cool  but  never 
frozen  brooklets,  the  murmur  of  little  water- 
falls, and  a  flow  of  pure  water  that  never  over- 
flows, art  has  surpassed  nature.  Ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  his  spawn  has  hatched  this  year. 
Uncared  for,  even  in  this  propitious  stream,  the 
eggs  could  not  have  done  a  tenth  part  as  well. 
And  then  the  baby  trout  is  so  delicate  that  the 
sun  sickens  it,  the  hail  bruises  it  to  death,  the 
father  trout  devours  it,  the  ducks  and  geese 
gobble  it  up — so  that  it  has  not  one  chance  in 
ten  of  coming  to  maturity,  and  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  raising  a  goodly  progeny.  And  so 
the  skillfully-prepared  pond  earns  the  name  of 
a  "  preserve. "  No  age  interferes  with  another. 
The  minnows  are  carefnlly  shielded  and  fed 
with  their  appropriate  food — in  some  places 
with  egg  or  coddled  milk,  at  Mumford  exclu- 
sively with  liver  reduced  to  the  consistency  of 
milk.  All  are  guarded  from  their  natural  ene- 
mies, fed  every  day,  yet  not  overfed,  kept  en- 
tirely pure  in  a  gently-fiowing  stream  whieh 
they  can  not  leave  if  they  would. 

Next  to  Watkins's  Glen,  where  a  brook  leaps 
through  a  mountain  giving  mUe  on  mile  of  cu- 
rious rocks,  fencifiil  foliage,  and  musical  water- 
fall, the  visit  to  the  Caledonia  Ponds  stands 
among  the  curiosities  which  satisfy  the  intelli- 
gent traveler  and  open  bright  visions  of  the 
future.  Here,  for  instance,  in  a  nearly  square 
pond,  are  fifteen  thousand  of  the  most  exqui- 
site fish  in  the  world,  nearly  a  foot  in  length, 
fattening  in  the  smile  of  a  sympathizing  pro- 
tector; and  close  by,  in  a  pond  twenty  feet 
across,  twenty  thousand  of  their  children ;  and, 
in  another  still,  probably  fifty  thousand  a  little 
over  an  inch  long — all  as  happy,  as  safe,  as  pro- 
ductive as  trout  nature  permits. 

Though  Mr.  Green's  pets  very  properly  repay 
his  care  by  caring  for  him,  and  the  past  season 
he  has  sold  three  hundred  thousand  eggs,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  young  fish,  and 
three  thousand  a  year  old — which  have  been 
scattered  from  Massachusetts  to  North  Caroli- 
na and  Wisconsin,  supplying  gentlemen's  ponds 
and  replenishing  exhausted  streams,  and  co-op- 
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erating  with  nature  in  furnishing  the  materials 
of  healthful  life  to  our  multiplTing  population — 
he  is  not  mercenary.  He  has  been  all  his  life 
a  sportsman;  he  in  so  still.  Few  men  lore 
birds  so  well ;  few  have  studied  nature  so  close- 
ly and  discovered  so  many  of  her  secrets ;  and 
as  to  these  his  earliest  favorites,  he  encourages 
every  body  in  their  culture,  contributes  freely 
of  his  experience,  insmres  success  where  suitable 
provision  has  been  made,  and,  secure  himself 
in  possession  of  an  unsurpassed  water-privilege, 
with  unappropriated  room  above  his  water-wheel 
for  millions  more  of  fish,  he  would  no  doubt  be 
mlling  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a  trout 
preserve  any  where  else,  and  see  that  it  was 
fairly  under  way  ailer  the  pattern  of  his  own. 

This  business  is  only  in  the  beginning  now. 
A  vast  increase  of  national  health  as  well  as 
wealth  is  certain  whenever  our  Government 
sets  about  what  the  Government  of  France  is 
doing  so  well.  Every  one  admits  that  in  the 
hot  months  a  fish  diet  is  exceedingly  whole- 
some, and  in  Lent  season  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  large  portion  of  our  heartiest  eaters.  But 
the  majority  of  oar  river-fish  are  so  tasteless  as 
to  be  actually  insipid;  and  very  few  regard 
them  as  a  satisfying  meal.  Rather  are  they  a 
fast-day  penance,  a  sort  of  purgatoiy  in  the 
dining-room  —  Lenten  entertainment  indeed! 
But  salmon  and  trout  are  not  so  despised. 
They  are  dainties,  at  once  satisfying  and  de- 
lidoQS,  but  unhappily  so  dear  that  none  but  the 
wealthy  resort  to  them  as  a  relief  from  indi- 
gestible veal  and  unwholesome  pork,  and  so 
rare  that  a  less  and  less  proportion  of  our  peo- 
ple every  year  are  aware  of  these  blessings  of 
the  Bountifol  Giver.  For  the  good  time  com- 
ing this  is  all  to  be  changed.  Animal  food 
might  be  raised  in  the  waters  for  a  hundredth 
part  the  expense  of  animal  food  upon  land. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  much  like  planting  an  oak, 
vhieh  takes  care  of  itself  once  started  in  a  fa- 
vorable spot,  and  goes  on  multiplying  indefin- 
itely when  left  absolutely  alone :  just  so  a  salmon 
launched  upon  the  sea  asks  nobody  for  a  farthing 
of  food — only  asks  to  be  let  aloi^ — and  there 
grows  and  fattens  without  any  care  or  cost ;  and 
when  he  returns  to  prepare  his  up-stream  nurs- 
eiy  is  worth  about  as  much  as  a  well-fed  sheep, 
which  has  required  daily  maintenance  and  almost 
sleepless  care.  The  actual  cost,  Mr.  Ashworth 
states,  of  placing  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  salmon  eggs  in  the  hatching-boxes, 
and  of  transporting  the  salmon,  has  been  ninety 
dollars.  Were  it  possible  for  even  half  of  these 
to  reach  the  size  of  the  Danube  salmon  before 
being  captured  for  market,  it  is  evident  that  no 
other  industry  under  the  sun  meets  with  any 
such  return,  and  that  no  other  contribution  to 
the  physical  comfort  of  man  is  at  all  as  great. 
When  the  sad  diminution  of  our  river-fish  is 
changed  to  a  boantiful  supply,  when  the  speck- 
led trout  are  abundant  as  the  miserable  men- 
haden strewn  over  Massachusetts  fields  as  ma- 
nure, and  salmon  as  &miliar  as  the  chip-like 
haddock,  which  makes  one  think  of  dining  thin- 


ly on  cork,  Seth  Green  will  be  remembered  as 
a  pioneer  in  the  enterprise :  to  the  silver  tro- 
phies won  by  his  matchless  rifle,  and  the  fairy- 
like pole  the  reward  of  his  inimitable  ''  cast," 
will  be  added  that  permanent  place  in  their  re- 
gard which  belongs  to  a  benefactor  of  the  people. 


MY  BROTHER-IN-LAW. 

IN  TWO  PABTS.-PART  L 

AFTER  the  glory  of  a  summer's  day  comes 
the  calm  twilight  of  coolness  and  rest, 
when  the  insects  twitter  and  a  stray  night-bird 
gives  a  little  song,  and  there  is  much  quiet  and 
tranquil  beauty,  half-reminding  one  of  the  glo- 
ry passed  away,  half  of  the  dawn  which  is  to 
brighten  after  the  shadows  have  deepened,  dark- 
ened, and  then  fled.  To-day  it  seems  to  me 
that  my  life  has  reached  such  a  point.  A  brief 
day  of  perfect  happiness ;  now  a  twilight,  gray 
but  peaceful ;  a  quiet  and  restful  evening,  whoso 
hours,  if  they  seem  long,  will  only  make  me  the 
more  glad  to  lie  down  and  rest  when  the  night 
comes ;  the  more  triumphant  when  the  Sun  shall 
call  me  up  again  to  the  everlasting  mom.  Un- 
til to-day  I  have  been  perplexed  with  plans  and 
fears  and  unspoken  thoughts ;  but  last  night  I 
gave  them  all  up,  and  consented  to  rest  in  peace 
and  contentment  under  the  kind  care  of  my 
brother-in-law. 

I  have  been  musing  sadly  over  the  past  and 
looking  forward  with  dread  to  the  future.  Mo- 
ther had  been  called  away  by  th^  sudden  sick- 
ness of  her  only  sister.  Tom  had  gone  with 
her,  I  could  see  with  what  kind  regret  at  leav- 
ing me  alone.  The  hours  wore  slowly  away. 
Harry  was  brought  for  his  good-night  Idss,  and 
said  his  little  prayer  at  my  knee.  The  maid 
replenished  the  fire  and  lighted  the  gas,  and 
looked  wistfully  at  me  as  she  laid  the  evening 
paper  on  the  table,  and  moved  one  or  two  easy- 
chairs  nearer  the  light  I  understood  her  un- 
spoken sympathy,  but  I  could  not  read  or  care 
to  jnove,  and  sat  still  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the 
glowing  coals,  thinking,  thinking.  I  hardly 
knew  how  long  it  was  when  I  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  my 
brother-in-law  came  in. 

**  Tom !  how  does  it  happen  ?" 

"I  met  Uncle  James,"  he  answered,  '*and 
gave  mother  into  his  charge ;  I  could  be  of  no 
possible  use  to  poor  aunty,  and  I  did  not  like 
your  being  left.  You  look  lonely  enough,  Hel- 
en ;  what  have  you  been  doing  aU  the  after- 
noon and  evening  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  thinking,  Tom." 

He  sighed,  but  did  not  ask  me  what  I  had 
been  thinking  of. 

What  had  I  been  thinking  of  in  those  long 
hours  ?  Memory  had  gone  back  first  to  the 
days  of  my  childhood,  when  Dotha  and  I  were 
the  little  ones,  studying  and  playing  together. 
Then  I  thought  of  the  time  when  Gertrude  was 
a  young  lady,  with  beaux  and  ball-dresses ;  and 
we  little  Cinderellas  had  the  honor  of  assisting, 
evening  after  evening,  at  her  toilet,  fastening 
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her  bracelets,  and  arranging  her  wreaths ;  and 
then,  after  wrapping  her  white  doak  around 
her  and  kissing  her  glowing  cheek,  we  would 
steal  back  to  our  own  fireside,  and  sit  hand  in 
hand  dreandng  the  dreams  of  dawning  maiden- 
hood, and  occasionally  confiding  to  each  other 
how  nice  it  would  be  to  be  grown  r.p  and  beau- 
tiful, and  Texy  much  admired  by  all,  and  very 
much  loTed  by  one. 

1  was  Acteen  when  the  Leslies  moved  into 
our  neighborhood — a  widow  and  her  two  sons. 
We  were  intimate  at  once ;  for  Mrs.  Leslie  and 
mamma  had  been  girls  together,  and  her  hus- 
band had  been  my  father's  early  friend,,  and  his 
groomsman  on  his  marriage ;  although  time  and 
distance  had  long  separated  our  fiimilies. 

Mis.  Leslie  won  my  heart  at  first  sight.  Such 
calm  dignity,  such  winning  kindness ;  so  mild, 
sincere,  and  loving.  She  seemed  to  me  more 
nearly  perfect  tlian  any  body  I  ever  saw — a 
model  lady.  Her  eldest  son  seeny9d  old  in- 
deed to  my  youthful  eyes — tall,  well  made,  and 
disdoguished- looking  rather  than  handsome; 
grave  and  satirical.  I  never  felt  at  ease  with 
him,  bat  shrunk  from  his  company  with  a  feel- 
iog,  like  poor  David  Copperfield,  of  being  so 
vexy,  so  unpardonably  young.  v 

Tom  Leslie  had  been  in  business  for  several 
years,  and  had  grown  rich ;  had  been  very  ill, 
given  up  his  pursuits,  spent  a  year  in  Europe, 
and  six  months  among  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
and,  finally,  had  induced  his  mother  to  leave  her 
city  home  and  move  to  Oldport,  where  they 
bought  a  pretty  country  house  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  and  in  our  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Tom  Leslie  seemed  to  devote  himself 
to  elegant  leisure ;  rode  a  spirited  hom ;  rowed 
in  a  wherry ;  had  a  garden,  a  conservatory,  a 
grapery ;  built  a  model  Ubrary  as  a  wing  to  Uie 
honse — a  sacctum  whose  threshold  few  ordi- 
naiy  mortals  were  ever  invited  to  pass.  He 
seemed  fond  of  society  too,  but  was  chary  of 
his  devotion  to  any  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
posed it.  He  was  evidently  an  *'  elig8>le,"  but 
soon  the  idea  gained  ground  that  he  was  by  no 
means  a  '^  marrying  man ;"  and  therewith  many 
a  maiden*s  dawning  admiration  and  aspiration 
faded  quietly  away  and  was  forgotten. 

Gertrude  liked  him  greatly,  and  mamma 
treated  him  almost  as  if  he  were  a  son  of  her 
own.  Even  little  Dotha  f<nmd  something  to 
admire  in  him ;  but  he  repelled  me  constantly. 
I  watched  him  critically  during  his  frequent 
evening  visits  at  our  honse.  His  manners  to 
mamma,  I  was  forced  to  admit,  were  perfect — 
fnnk,  respectful,  almost  tender ;  taking  her  on 
trust  as  a  friend  by  inheritance.  With  Ger- 
trude he  was  brilliant  and  amusing,  evidently 
admiring  her  beauty,  and  appreciating  her 
sparkling  quickness  and  radness  of  conversa- 
tion. Bat  when  he  turned,  as  in  duty  bound, 
to  Dotha  and  me  and  loftily  inquired  after  our 
studies,  and,  with  a  gentle  sneer,  asked  if  we 
had  met  with  any  accidents  lately  in  driving 
our  fiery  steed,  I  don't  know  what  Dotha  felt, 
but  I  felt  that  I  hated  him!     We  were  little 


cowards,  I  know,  and  much  preferred  the  pony- 
chaise  to  the  saddle ;  and  shuddered  when  we 
saw  Gertrude  on  her  high-spirited  mare,  enjoy- 
ing its  prancing  and  rearing,  while  we  rumbled 
along  behind  with  our  dear,  tame  old  pony  at 
the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour!  Never  mind, 
that  was  our  taste,  and  we  had  as  good  a  right 
to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  it  as  Mr.  Leslie  had 
to  his  own  more  spirited  equestrian  pleasures. 

I  finally  fled  to  the  library  at  the  sound  of 
his  ring;  but  when  even  papa  deserted  me, 
being  attracted  to  the  parlor  by  the  voice  of 
his  old  friend's  son,  and  turning  down  the  gas, 
requested  me  to  follow,  then  Dotha  and  I  re- 
tired to  the  farther  end  of  the  roopoi  with  our 
work  and  our  drawing,  and  remained  unnoticed 
spectators,  free  to  indulge  in  a  half-whispered 
conversation,  highly-spiced  on  my  part  by  not 
very  amiable  criticisms  of  the  people  present, 
and  generally  nninterrupted,  unless  some  very 
small  fishy  caught  in  Gertrude's  net,  should 
wander  in,  and,  being  felt  td  be  quite  unsuita- 
ble to  her  powers,  would  be  unceremoniously 
handed  over  to  us  for  entertainment. 

Then  came  the-  magic  time  when  I  too  was 
a  '*  young  lady,"  emerging  from  the  chrysalis 
state,  and  taking  my  first  butterfly  flight.  I 
offered  to  wait  for  Dotha,  who  was  a  year  and 
a  half  behind  me  in  age  and  social  privilege ; 
but  she  declined  my  kindness,  and  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that  I  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  yield 
to  mamma's  and  Gertrude's  arguments.  The 
latter,  to  be  sure,  after  fqur  years  of  gayety, 
had  learned  to  despise  the  social  delights  of 
Oldport,  and  was  rather  inclined  to  carry  me 
off  for  a  more  brilliant  d^ut  in  Baltimore, 
where  lived  our  favorite  aunt,  childless  and 
hospitable.  But  I  steadily  refused  to  leave 
home ;  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  a  large 
*' coming  out"  party  should  be  given,  and  I 
should  be  duly  "  introduced"  to  the  society  of 
Oldport — every  man  and  woman  of  which  I  had 
known  since  I  was  a  chUd ! 

How  well  do  I  remember  the  pleasure  and 
excitement  I  felt  as  I  stood  on  that  momentous 
evening  in  the  parlor,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
our  guests,  and  hi^py  in  the  conscious  becom- 
ingness  of  my  first  evening  dress!  Mamma 
was  imposing  in  her  black  velvet  and  beautiful 
lace;  Dotha,  quiet  and  demure  in  her  white 
muslin  and  natural  flowers,  as  beflts  sweet  six- 
teen. Gertrude  sailed  in,  brilliant  and  rose- 
colored,  her  arms  and  neck  daziding,  her  beau- 
tiM  figure  erect  and  spirited,  her  eyes  dancing, 
her  &ce  all  radiant  with  sweetness  and  mirth. 

*'Iiet  me  see  you,  Helen,"  she  cried,  begin- 
ning the  usual  number  of  sisterly  pats,  jerks, 
and  twitches.  ^*  I  meant  to  hate  dressed  you 
myself,  but  as  nsoal  was  too  late.  Your  hair 
looks  really  very  nice,  my  dear ;  but  what  cUd 
you  wear  pansies  for  ?  it  looks  like  half-mourn- 
ing.    What  a  funny  idea ! " 

**Now  I  think  Helen  looks  very  well,"  said 
mamma. 

"Certainly!"  chimed  in  loyal  little  Dotha. 
"You've  no  idea  of  her  style,  Gcrty,  or  you 
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wonldn't  have  brought  those  flaring  red  carna- 
tions in.  We  tried  them  on,  and  they  were 
hideous!" 

"Well,"  said  Gerty,  "the  purple  flowers  are 
becoming,  though  rather  old-ladyish.  The 
tout  ensembk  is  veiy  effective,  and  suits  our 
Jittle  pale  beauty  just  as  my  own  pink  cr^pe 

suits what  shall  I  call  myself,  papa?"  and 

she  laughed  up  at  papa,  who  had  just  entered, 
and  who  surveyed  her  with  a  glance  of  pride 
and  love. 

"I  won't  help  you  to  a  title,"  he  replied; 
"you're  quite  conceited  enough  already,  and 
quite  too  obvious  in  your  compliment  to  Helen 
— *  Sister,  you  look  sweet ;  how  do  I  look  ?*  that 
sort  of  thing,  eh?  Helen,  my  dear,  I  hope 
youll  find  partners.  I'll  ask  Mr.  Fatton  to 
keep  a  little  look-<»ut  for  you,  and  take  you  un- 
der his  wing!" 

Papa  enjoyed  these  mild  little  jokes. 

"Mr.  Patton  indeed!"  cried  Gertnkde:  "I 
wish  yon  had  to  dance  with  him  once  yourself, 
papa ;  you'd  know  what  we  have  to  suffer !  No, 
Helen  sha'n't  be  sacrificed !  I  forbid  her  to  be 
charitable  to  bores.  None  but  eligible  young 
men  shall  bow  at  her  shrine  to>night.  I  have 
been  through  it  all,  and  mean  to  be  her  guard- 
ian angel,  and  warn  off  Dotha's  flock  of  alpaca 
sheep!" 

**  Dotha's  irAaff" 

"  Well,  papa,  they  are  all  very  sheepish,  and 
they  all  wear  alpaca  coats,  with  very  shiny 
shoulder-blades:  most  excellent  and  pious 
young  men,  who  have  Sunday  classes  in  the 
ragged-school,  and  walk  home  Mith  Dotha  aft- 
erward. " 

"Gcrty!  how  can  you?  Only  Mr.  Smith, 
papa,  very  kindly  lent  me  his  umbrella  last 
week,  and'held  it  over  me  because  my  hands 
were  full  of  books." 

"  Yes,  and  it  will  be  *  only  Mr.  Jones'  next 
Sunday,  and  'only  Mr.  Tompkins'  the  next! 
Horrid  set !  It  is  all  very  well  for  you,  Dotha, 
who  are  but  a  babe ;  but  I  won't  have  Helen 
come  into  society  hampered  with  such  a  tag- 
rag-and-bobtail. " 

♦*  What  an  expression,  Gertrude !"  said  mam- 
ma, reprovingly. 

"  You  are  limiting  my  privileges  very  much, 
Gerty,"  I  remarked.  "  You  say  I  shall  talk  to 
none  but  *  eligibles,'  and  only  yesterday  I  heard 
you  say  that  Tom  Leslie  was  the  only  *•  eligible' 
in  Oldport,  and  Vm  sure  I  won't  talk  to  him — 
I  detest  him!" 

"Yes,  and  moreover  I  suspect  he  is  not  a 
marrying  man,  the  more's  the  pity!"  laughed 
Gertrude.  "If  he  were,  I'm  not  sure  I  would 
give  him  up  to  any  body.  I  only  wish  there 
were  more  men  of  that  class  here." 

"  Why,  Grertrude,  you  are  positively  merce- 
nary!" 

"  Well,  I  am,  papa.  I  do  like  pretty  things, 
and  pleasant  people,  and  grown  men,  and  coun- 
try places — and  the  Episcopal  Church !  and  I 
mean  some  day  to  marry  somebody  who  will  in- 
dulge my  likings ;  and  how  am  I  to  find  him  in 


this  benighted  place,  where  the  only  men  I  meet 
are  schismatic  fledgelings,  every  other  one  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  Gaboon  mission  or  Borio- 
boola  Gha  ?  Do  I  look  like  a  female  mission- 
ary?    No,  I  thank  you !" 

And  she  swept  a  splendid  courtesy  before 
papa,  looking  up  at  him  with  laughing  eyes  full 
of  saucy  defiance.  Then  turning  round  sharp 
upon  us  she  added : 

"And  you  two,  sitting  shocked  %nd  disap- 
proving there— don't  think  you  have  absorbed 
all  the  romance  in  the  world  in  your  little  bread- 
and-butter  hearts  t  For  I  shall  many  for  love, 
and  for  nothing  else — only  it  isn't  in  me  to  fall 
in  love  with  a  forlomi^.  My  imagination 
needs  these  little  accessories  to  fan  it  into  the 
necessary  fervor." 

Dotha  said :  "  I've  no  doubt  Gerty  will  marry 
a  Congregational  minister — a  widower  with  five 
small  children — ^and  live  in  Fairbrook  on  a  sal- 
ary of  500  dollars  a  year  and  a  donation  party." 

But  I  said :  "No,  Grerty  knows  herself,  and 
she  has  spoken  the  truth,  though  it  doesn't 
sound  very  pretty." 

And  then  mamma  called  us  to  order,  for  steps 
were  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  a  moment  after 
Mrs.  LesCe  entered  with  a  more  beaming  look 
of  love  and  sweetness  than  ever,  with  Tom  a 
little  behind,  and  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  a 
young  man  whose  face  was  new  to  all  of  us. 
While  she  introduced  him  to  mamma  as  her 
other  son,  just  released  from  college,  little  Dotha 
stole  up  to  me  to  whisper, 

"  Oh  Helen,  look !     Young  Lochinvar !" 

It  is  strange  to  look  back  to  the  first  time  of 
seeing  some  one  whose  life  has  since  been  iden- 
tified with  one's  own.  And  yet  I  doubt  if  any 
body  ever  forgets,  in  all  the  intimacy  of  future 
days,  in  all  the  familiarity  which  alters  face  and 
expression  so  much,  the  first  impression  made 
upon  the  mind,  the  look  photographed  upon  the 
memory,  and  never  seen  afterward  exactly  the 
same. 

Will  Leslie  stood  before  me,  strong;  supple, 
erect,  with  glowing  eyes  and  mobile  mouth,  in 
which  yon  read  a  chivalrous  spirit,  quick  to 
feel,  eager  to  help.  Not  quite  a  boy,  not  yet 
a  man,  he  seemed  an  embodiment  of  beautiful 
youth,  just,  pausing  on  the  threshold  of  the 
golden  age.  My  first  thought  was,  "Can  this 
be  Tom  Leslie's  brother?"  and  involuntarily  I 
looked  up  to  verify  the  fact,  and  met  Tom's 
glance,  so  full  of  pride  and  love  and  happiness 
that  it  transformed  his  whole  countenance,  and 
I  could  hardly  believe  that  cynical,  self-con- 
tained face  capable  of  such  tenderness.  And 
in  all  my  after-knowleflge  of  these  brothers  I 
never  saw  any  other  look  pass  between  them. 
They  seemed  bnt  one  soul  in  their  eager  sym- 
pathy and  entire  devotion,  a  rare  example  of 
the  perfectness  of  brotherly  love,  passing  the 
love  of  woman. 

Mrs.  Leslie  presented  her  son  to  me,  saving 

in  her  caressing  voice,  **I  have  only  this  winter 

to  make  much  of  him,  Helen  dear,  and  I  think 

I  shall  bespeak  you  and  my  little  Dotha  to  be 
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a  kkd  of  sasten  to  him.  Tease  him  and  order 
him  ahoat  as  much  as  you  please ;  it  ^ill  do  him 
good.  Make  him  teach  yon  Grerman,  aad  help 
me  if  yoa  can  to  persoade  him  oat  of  his  foolish 
plan  of  leaying  us  in  May  for  two  years  in  Eu- 
rope." 

And  so  she  moved  smiling  away,  and  after 
soch  an  introduction  we  could  not  long  feel  like 
strangers. 

The  winter  passed  away,  and  the  spring  huds 
came,  and  Jane  roses  were  hlooming  in  the  gar- 
den, and  still  Will  Leslie  lingered.  He  delayed 
from  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to  month, 
withoBt,  it  appeared,  any  settled  plan.  It  had 
been  so  pleasant,  so  gay,  so  bright.  We  had 
met  him  almost  daily,  either  at  the  parties,  tea- 
diinkings,  or  concerts  which  made  the  winter 
lirely ;  or  in  more  qoieC  home  visits — ^practicings 
of  daets,  or  in  the  Grerman  lessons  which  he 
gave  to  Dotha  and  me.  Dotha  liked  him  dear- 
ly, and  Gertrude  admired  him  for  his  handsome 
face  and  *'  bright  promise  of  manliness,"  as  she 
osed  to  tell  me  in  an  exasperating  way ;  consid- 
ering him  as  a  mere  boy,  though  a  favorable 
specimen  of  the  embryo  age. 

I  did  not  become  a  belle  like  Gerty,  but  I  had 
&  good  many  friends,  and  a  few  who  were  rather 
more  than  friends,  but  I  saw  no  one  who  com- 
pared with  WiU  Leslie.  I  used  to  think,  half 
langhing  and  half  provoked,  *'  I  really  believe 
Will  and  I  would  fall  in  love  with  each  other  if 
people  would  only  let  us  alone.  Bat  between 
Gerty  always  talking  about  his  extreme  boyish- 
ness of  character,  in  her  warning  voice,  and  Tom 
Leslie  protecting  his  darling  from  my  dangerous 
influence — scorching  me  with  his  critical  eyes, 
interrupting  all  our  nicest  t£tes-^t6te,  and  do- 
ing every  thing  to  neutralize  my  wicked  arts 
open  his  treasure — ^we  shall  never  be  any  thing 
bat  pretty  good  friends.  And,  perhaps  in  some 
distant  time,  when  he  has  found  his  '  maiden' 
sndl  my  'Judge'  (who  knows  ?),  we  may  look  up, 
be  from  his  cigar  and  I  from  my  darning-needle, 
and  sentimentally  sigh  ^It  might  have  been!' " 

As  August  drew  near  the  usual  summer  plans, 
deferred  later  than  usual,  began  to  be  talked 
over.  Mamma  and  Gertrude  decided  upon 
Newport  for  a  few  weeks.  Papa  never  went  to 
watering-places — ^hated  them ;  and  Dotha  and 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  stay  with  him  at  home, 
or  go  with  him  on  some  short,  pleasant  little 
jaunt ;  so  that  I  was  at  first  quite  disturbed  by 
the  discovery  that  it  was  ordained  by  the  pow- 
ers that  be  that  I  was  to  be  of  the  sea-side  par- 
ty. I  pleaded  to  be  left  at  home :  I  liked  it, 
and  papa  would  miss  me,  and  what  would  Dotha 
do  ?  But  mamma  had  arranged  for  every  thing. 
Cousin  Bessie  was  to  come  and  take  charge 
of  them  and  the  house,  and  nobody  could  be 
more  efficient  and  companionable ;  and  I  was  a 
"young  lady"  now,  and  must  see  more  society 
than  Oldport  could  furnish.  Gerty  significantly 
sdded: 

'*  It's  time  Helen  should  know  somebody  be- 
sides school-boys  just  out  of  roundabouts!" 

"You  are  getting  so  old,  dear,"  I  retorted. 


amiably,  **  that  men  of  a  very  suitable  age  for 
me  seem  to  you  mere  infants!" 

"I  know  it,"  said  my  pretty  sister;  **I  am 
twenty-three,  but  I  assert  that  no  man  much,  if 
any,  younger  than  that  is  fit  to  go  into  society 
at  olL  Good  Heavens!  are  educated,  grown 
women,  just  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  enjoy- 
ment and  good  looks,  to  waste  their  time  listen- 
ing to  a  set  of  sophomores  gabble  about  their 
college  badges  and  secret  societies  ?  My  dear 
child,  it  is  time  you  should  raise  your  standard 
to  the  stature  of  a  man  at  least ! " 

I  saw  a  look  pass  between  momma  and  Ger- 
trude of  alarmed  intelligence ;  and  the  subject 
was  quickly  settled  by  a  brief  sentence  of  ma- 
ternal decision  not  to  be  goinsayed. 

Well,  I  liked  it.  I  was  curious  to  see  the 
gay  world,  and  liked  the  prospect  of  new  sensar 
tions  and  the  vague  anticipation  of  unknown 
possibilities  in  the  bright  future.  But  I  did 
not  like  to  think  that  I  should  miss  the,  last 
weeks  of  Will's  stay,  and  come  home  to  find 
his  place  empty.  It  was  definitely  decided 
that  he  should  sail  on  the  first  of  September; 
and  yet  I  felt  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  would 
not  be  hard  to  make  him  change  his  plan.  His 
&ce  of  consternation  when  he  heard  of  our 
going,  his  ill-concealed  agitation,  touched  me. 
But  I  did  not  know  my  own  heart ;  I  did  not 
feel  sure  of  the  reality  <rf  his  boyish  regard ;  and 
I  did  know  painfully  well  t^at  his  brother  was 
opposed  bitterly  to  any  influence  I  might  hav^ 
over  him.  So  I  steeled  myself  in  proud  indif- 
ference, and  would  not  say  a  word  to  keep  him 
at  my  side. 

How  Tom  did  behave !  If  there  was  a  dance, 
he  would  either  claim  me  himself  or  introduce 
some  new  partner,  or  at  the  worst,  stand  viBrh- 
vis,  with  his  uneasy  glance  upon  us,  challeng- 
ing my  attention  whenever  he  decently  could. 
If  there  woS  a  boat-ride,  I  would  somehow  find 
myself  stranded  in  the  bow,  as  far  as  possible 
from  my  friendly  Stroke  Oar,  There  was  a 
persistent,  impalpable  barrier  placed  between 
us;  and  even  on  the  very  last  evening  before 
my  journey  we  were  not  left  in  peace.  I  felt  it 
to  be  a  little  cruel.  We  were  so  happy  on  the 
piozsar-Dotha  had  been  there,  but  had  gone  in 
to  take  the  second  in  a  duet  with  Gerty — and 
there,  under  the  soft,  flickering  moon-shadows, 
I  saw  Will  Leslie's  glowing  eyes  fixed  upon  me, 
and  heard  his  voice  full  of  suppressed  feeling 
saying: 

'^  Two  years  I  how  can  I  go  ?  I  wish  I  knew 
whether  it  is  any  thing  to  you  that  you  will  come 
back  and  find  me  gone." 

'^  Oh !  we  shall  miss  you  excessively,"  I  re- 
plied; *'you  have  been  so  kind,  and  I  don't 
know  how  Dotha  and  I  will  get  along  in  our 
gutturals  without  you ;"  and  I  laughed,  for  I 
felt  uneasy  at  his  earnest  tone. 

''Never  mind  Dotha  and  the  gutturals,"  he 
said,  impatiently ;  ''  but  tell  me — I  must  ask 
you— Helen,  you  must  see  that  one  word  from 
you  would  keep  me !" 

"  Keep  you  from  Europe,  Mr.  Leslie !  Oh, 
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no !  Ton  will  nerer  have  so  good  a  time  to  go. 
You  have  a  splendid,  enviable  two  yeara  before 
you.     Nothing  ought  to  keep  you  back." 

**  Oh,  Helen,  tell  me  to  stay !  or  at  least  give 
me  a  word  of  hope  to  take  with  me !" 

I  looked  at  the  window.  The  group  around 
the  piano  had  not  yet  separated,  but  I  met  Tom's 
restless  glance  devouring  our  shadowy  figures, 
full  of  the  same  defiant  watchfulness  which  bad 
so  long  irritated  me. 

"  Your  brother  is  your  best  adviser,  Mr.  Les- 
lie ;  what  would  he  say  ?" 

Will  started  slightly,  and  looked,  I  thought, 
a  little  guilty  and  confused. 

**  I  can't  help  that,"  was  his  tell-tale  answer. 
*'  Tom  is  the  best  and  dearest  old  fellow  in  the 
world ;  but  there  are  some  things  a  man  must 
judge  for  himself  about." 

"  Yes,  a  fnon,"!  answered,  goaded  on  by  the 
magnetism  of  that  set,  watchfiil  face ;  '*  but  you 
are  hardly  yet  of  an  age  to  throw  off  all  restraint 
and  advice." 

**  I  am  a  good  deal  older  than  you,  however," 
he  said,  looking  vexed  and  thrown  back.  **  You 
are  grown  strangely  wise  and  prudent  to-night. 
Miss  Helen !  I  ongbt  to  be  more  grateful,  per- 
haps, for  your  sage  advice,  bestowed  upon  my 
extreme  youth  and  inexperience."  Then,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone, 
he  cried, ''  How  can  I  w'aste  these  last  moments 
so !  Helen — if  I  must  go— at  least  let  me  tell 
yon—" 

**  Miss  Helen,  I  am  afraid  this  air  is  too  damp 
for  you,"  said  Mr.  Leslie's  calm  voice  in  the 
doorway ;  and  forthwith  we  were,  after  a  little 
fruitless  resistance,  led  in  like  naughty  children, 
and  planted  in  different  ends  of  the  room ;  nor 
did  we  exchange  another  word  until  the  general 
fareweUs,  when,  among  all  the  good  wishes-  and 
parting  words,  my  faltering  little  **  good-by" 
could  scarcely  be  heard,  and  I  felt  rather  than 
saw  Will  Leslie's  longing  eyes  slowly  with- 
drawn from  my  face. 

The  next  morning  Gertrude  and  I  were  seat- 
ed by  mamma's  side  on  the  deck  of  the  steam- 
boat, gliding  swiftly  on  our  way.  We  had 
started  after  an  early  breakfast ;  but,  early  as  it 
was,  the  two  brothers  were  waiting  on  the  pier, 
and  my  heart  was  for  a  moment  gladdened  by 
the  sight  of  the  unexpected  face.  But,  as  usual, 
fate  and  older  brothers  and  sisters  had  it  all  their 
own  way. 

"My  dear  Will,  how  kind  in  you !"  Gertrude 
cried,  in  her  cordial  voice.  ''I  shall  immedi- 
ately bestow  upon  you  my  heavy  bag  and  shawl" 
— and,  with  her  free,  elderly,  patronizing  air, 
she  took  his  other  arm,  leaving  me  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  Tom  I 

**  Good-by"  was  all  we  said  again. 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  fate,  I  was  relieved ;  in- 
asmuch as  the  two  human  agents  were  con- 
cerned, I  was  provoked  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance ;  nor  could  I  speak  a  civil  word  to  Grerty 
all  the  morning,  but  buried  myself  in  my  travel- 
ing novel,  only  occasionally  emerging  to  ar- 
range mamma's  shawl,  or  hand  her  a  parasol, 


by  way  of  showing  that  she  was  not  included  in 
my  wrath.  Meanwhile  my  beautifbl  tormentor 
sat  beaming  with  good-humor,  with  an  occa- 
sional little  exasperating  smile  rippling  over  her 
dewy  lips,  and  then  chased  away  lest  it  should 
betray  her  hidden  amusement. 

Ah  well  I  poor  Gerty !  I  forgave  it  all  after 
a  while,  for  her  time  was  soon  to  come,  even  on 
this  same  eventful  summer.  At  first,  I  am 
afraid,  I  ralher  enjoyed  seeing  her  caught,  after 
so  much  successful  angling  on  her  part.  But 
when  I  saw  how  real  and  deep  her  fedings  were, 
and  how  uncertain  she  was  as  to  whether  they 
were  returned ;  when  I  saw  her  cheek  pale,  and 
her  glance  flutter,  and  heard  her  heavy  sigh 
when  she  forgot  to  check  it  in  time,  a  fellow- 
feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind,  and  I  pitied 
her  from  my  heart,  and  longed  to  help  her. 
And  nobody  was  more  rejoiced  than  I  when 
Gerty  rushed  passionately  into  my  room  one 
day,  and,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before 
me,  buried  her  face  in  my  lap  and  sobbed  out 
her  little  story. 

"  Oh,  Nell !  I  am  so  happy — ^no,  so  miser- 
able !  He  loves  me,  darling !" — ^here  came  up 
the  beautiful,  radiant  face — "  but  he  is  going  to 
Oregon  for  two  years ! " — ^here  it  went  down  again 
on  my  knees — "and  he  won't — ^won't  a — ask 
me  to  go  with  him !" 

"I  should  think  not !"  I  answered,  in  indig- 
nant amusement;  ^*you  among  the  Indians! 
*He*  is  Colonel  Fairbanks,  I  suppose.  Well,  I 
am  glad,  dear,  for  I  was  afraid  yon  liked  him.'* 

^^Uked  him!  Oh,  Helen!  why  am  I  so 
happy?  Who  could  compare  with  him ?"  cried 
Gerty,  earnestly. 

"How  about  the  country-place,  dear,  and 
the  saddle-horses,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  ?" 

Gerty  blushed  and  laughed  and  sighed. 
"What  a  wretch  I  was!"  she  said.  "But, 
Helen,  it  has  all  come  true.  He  has  a  beauti- 
fal  place  on  the  Hudson — Fairbank  is  its  name 
— only  it  has  been  rented  ever  since  his  father 
died,  because  it  was  no  use  to  him — an  officer 
and  a  bachelor — but  really  I  di4  not  know  it 
until  he  told  me  himself  this  morning !  and  it 
is  there  he  means  to  leave  me,  I  suppose,  when 
he  goes  off  for  two  years  at  a  time.  Helen,  I 
should  die!" 

"Oh  no,  you  won't, dear,"  I  answered,  liking 
to  tease  a  little.  "You'll  get  used  to  it  and 
find  it  delightful.  How  about  his  perswmon^ 
Gerty  ?  You  didn't  mention,  I  think,  whether 
he  was  a  hard  or  soft  shell  Baptist." 

"  Helen !  as  if  I  could  ever  have  looked  at 
him  if  he  had  not  been  a  Churchman !  only" — 
and  here  Gerty  colored  and  laughed  again — 
"I'm  afraid  he  has  one,  jost  one,  little  fault: 
he  is  fearfully  Evangelical  I" 

And  therewith  I  poshed  her  away,  and  re- 
fused to  have  my  knee  made  any  farther  sup- 
port to  such  benighted  bigotry. 

Colonel  Fairbanks  w^as,  and  is  still,  a  fine, 

grave,  soldierly  man,  with  commanding  face 

and  keen  eyes.     Courteous  and  polished   in 

manner,  to  me  he  seemed  a  little  awful,  with 
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his  middle-aged  wiadom  and  grand,  protective 
ways.  But  then,  as  Gertmde  said  when  I  hint- 
ed this  feeling*  to  her,  I  '*  always  had  a  hanker^ 
ing  after  little  boys ;"  so  I  was  not  a  fair  judge, 
perhaps.  It  was  pretty  to  see  her  with  him,  so 
sahdned  and  gentle  and  dignified ;  flashing  np 
into  a  sort  of  adoring  happiness  when  he  spoke 
to  her,  calmly  content  and  admiring  when  he 
talked  to  others.  It  was  ahnost  enongh  to  spoil 
any  man  to  have  snch  a  beautiful  creatnre  so 
entirely  and  obvionsly  devoted  to  him ;  but  Col- 
onel Fairbanks  took  it  all  calmly,  and  I  trust 
letumed  it  with  equal  fervor ;  but,  if  so,  never 
was  so  undemonstrative  a  man.  Gerty,  how- 
ever, should  know  best,  and  she  was  entirely 
satisfied ;  and  I  felt,  as  I  saw  how  love  had 
toned  down  her  saucy  brilliancy  and  given  ten- 
derness to  her  flashing  eyes,  which  now  sought 
his  constantly  as  in  mute  appeal  for  counsel  and 
guidance,  that  he  would  not  only  make  her 
happy  but  keep  her  in  order ;  and  suspected  that 
she  was  glad  to  lay  down  her  pretty,  fierce,  girl- 
ish independence  at  the  feet  of  a  master,  and 
eojoyed  the  unwonted  feeling  of  control. 

Gertrade'S  engagement  hurried  our  return, 
for  Colonel  Fairbanks  was  to  leave  in  three 
weeks,  and  papa  had  yet  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  future  son-in-law.  How  glad  I  was 
to  be  at  home  again — to  see  Dotha,  my  other 
self,  and  hear  from  her  every  particular  about 
Will,  who  had  sailed  only  ten  days  before,  and 
whom  she  had  daily  seen  and  enjoyed  to  an  ex- 
tent that  made  me  almost  jealous  I  I  knew  I 
shonld  miss  him,  but  I  little  dreamed  how  all 
the  life  and  sest  of  society  would  be  gone 
with  him.  Nobody  seemed  amusing ;  nobody 
seemed  quite  as  kind  as  of  old.  Mrs.  Leslie 
was  going  to  spend  the  winter  with  her  sister,  a 
gentle  invalid,  who  required  constant  care  and 
petting,  so  we  soon  lost  her. 

Tom  remained  at  home  keeping  bachelor 
quarters,  attentive  to  us  all,  watchful  of  me,  and 
I  thought  more  detestable  tiian  ever.  He  never 
mentioned  his  brother's  name;  and  as  weeks 
grew  into  months  I  found  myself  growing  sore 
and  sick  for  some  word  of  remembrance,  or 
tidings  at  least.  None  came,  however,  except 
a  line  from  Mrs.  Leslie  to  mamma,  to  tell  of  her 
sister's  state  of  health,  when  she  wrote  *'  with 
dear  love  to  Helen  and  Dotha.  Will  writes 
every  week,  but  seems  a  little  blue.  I  fancy 
he  eonsiders  himself  quite  forgotten  by  his 
friends  in  Oldport.  What  shall  I  say  to  cheer 
him  up  ?  However,  Tom  Lb  a  nearer  embassa- 
dor, and  no  doubt  he  tells  you  every  thing  of 
interest  in  the  letters." 

After  that  I  grew  .really  angry  at  Tom's  si- 
lence. It  was  most  marked,  most  unfriendly ! 
I  would  not  stand  it  any  longer!  So,  after 
thinking  it  over  until  my  heart  beat  thick  and 
my  head  grew  dizzy  with  nervousness,  I  spoke 
ont  at  length  one  day : 

"Mr.  Leslie,  you  tell  us  nothing  of  your 
brother.     Is  he  well  ?    Does  he  like  Berlin  ?" 

"  Oh  f  very  much  so,"  he  answered,  politely. 
"He  writes  frequently,  and  often  asks  after  his 


friends  here.  I  believe  I  conveyed  to  your  mo- 
ther last  week  his  especial  regards  for  this  fam- 
ily." 

'<  Thank  you, "  I  said.  ''  I  was  afraid  he  had 
quite  forgotten  his  old  pupils.  Dotha  and  I  al- 
most looked  for  a  German  letter  from  him  by 
this  time,  to  test  our  progress  in  answer;  in- 
deed he  threatened  as  much." 

*'You  are  very  kind.  I  will  mention  it," 
said  Tom,  with  an  almost  imperceptible  sneer. 

**  By  no  means,  I  beg,"  I  answered.  "  I  do 
not  wish  to  remind  him  of  any  thing  of  the 
kind." 

"Oh!  I  misunderstood,"  replied  the  lofty 
Tom ;  and  I  felt  that  I  never  had  disliked  him 
thoroughly  before. 

I  used  to  argue  with  myself:  "Why  should 
I  get  into  these  gloomy,  dull  ways?  What 
man  is  worth  so  much  regret  ?  If  Will  Leslie 
has  forgotten  me  already,  or  if  his  brother  won't 
let  him  like  me  in  peace,  and  he  is  so  poor  a 
creature  as  to  yield,  surely  he  is  not  one  to  pine 
for!  Time  will  show;  and  I  won't  break  my 
heart,  at  all  events."  So  I  steeled  myself  in 
indifference,  and  resolved  to  enjoy  all  I  could 
in  society,  to  like  every  body  who  was  likable, 
and  get  all  that  was  possible  in  the  way  of  pleas- 
ure and  amusement. 

Gerty  was  more  kind  and  sympathizing  than 
of  old,  and  papa  was  especially  kind  and  petting 
to  me ;  and  I  used  not  to  fancy  myself  a  favor- 
ite with  him ;  so  that  there  was  reaUy  much  to 
enjoy  in  life.  Then  a  young  nephew  of  Colonel 
Fairbanks  came  to  spend  the  winter  in  Old- 
port,  and  he  too  was  a  great  element  of  pleas- 
ure. Snch  a  dear,  good-humored,  handsome, 
kindly  fellow  2  I  soon  grew  to  love  him  dearly, 
and  enjoyed  his  being  like  a  brother  in  the 
house.  In  my  sphit  of  philosophy  I  took  in 
this  little  bit  of  brightness  and  made  the  most 
of  it.  I  perceived  with  silent  amusement  that 
Grertrude  and  mamma  had  immediately  flown 
to  the  conviction  that  we  were  bom  for  each 
other.  John  Pierpont  was  never  called  a  boy, 
a  lad,  a  nice  young  fellow  just  ont  of  round- 
abouts ;  and  yet  he  was  not  a  day  older  than 
Will.  But  he  had  not  his  way  to  make  in  the 
world,  and  besides  was  glorified  by  the  reflect- 
ed splendors  of  his  military  uncle ;  so  perhaps 
there  was  some  excuse  for  my  sister's  inconsist- 
ency. Besides,  as  she  used  to  say,  she  would 
not  do  such  an  unwomanly  thing  as  to  be  con- 
sistent for  the  world. 

But  while  I  was  indulging  this  philosophic- 
al train  of  thought  and  action,  stimulated,  no 
doubt,  by  much  vanity  and  love  of  admiration, 
Tom  Leslie  grew  more  moody,  gloomy,  and 
fierce  than  ever.  He  seemed  not  to  be  able  to 
let  me  alone — sometimes  glaring  at  me  in  com- 
pany, when  John  Pierpont  was  devoting  him- 
self to  me  in  the  chivalrous  manner  peculiarly 
his  own,  with  a  look  of  malignant  satisfaction ; 
sometimes  with  a  sneer  of  comfortable  sconi,  as 
having  weighed  me  in  the  balance  and  found 
me  wanting,  and  thereby  set  his  mind  at  rest. 
Pleasant  for  me !  and  of  course  it  only  stimu- 
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lated  me  to  flirt  the  more,  and  to  grow  harder 
and  colder,  until  it  seemed  to  myself  that  my 
whole  nature  was  changing ;  and  I  used  to  meet 
Botha's  scared  eyes  of  concern  at  my  world- 
taught  remarks,  and  laugh  at  her  with  little 
mirth  in  my  raillery. 

With  the  returning  spring  came  one  bright 
gleam  of  comfort.  Mrs.  Leslie  came  back^  and 
her  sweet  face  was  as  welcome  to  me  as  flowers 
in  May.  But  even  she  seemed  a  little  grave 
and  altered,  and  looked  at  me  with  wistful  eyes. 
After  a  while  it  came  out. 

"Well,  Helen,  my  sweet  one  I  have  you  no- 
thing to  tell  me  ?  I  heard  of  you  constantly 
from  Tom,  and  I  fancied  you  might  be  willing 
to  confide  in  me." 

"  What  have  I  to  confide,  dear  Mrs.  Leslie  ?" 

"  Well,  dear,  that  is  not  for  me  to  say.  Per- 
haps you  have  nothing  to  confide ;  I  hope  in  my 
heart  yon  haven't ;  but  surely  every  body  sup- 
poses that  you  are  betrothed  to  Mr.  Pierpont." 

"  Not  at  all ;  please  don't  think  so ! "  I  cried, 
forgetting  in  my  haste  that  Gertrude's  engage- 
ment was  still  a  profound  secret.  "  Ton  know 
he  is  nothing  but  a  brother — that  is,  a  nephew." 
Then  observing  her  look  of  utter  amazement,  I 
burst  into  a  fit  of  agitated  laughter. 

"  Well,  my  child,  what  is  it — ^brother,  neph- 
ew, or  lover  ?  I  confess  the  latter  seems  most 
probable." 

"  Oh !  then  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once," 
I  said.  "  Gertrude  is  engaged  to  Colonel  Fair- 
banks— ^his  uncle,  you  know— only  it  is  not  to 
be  spoken  of  at  all ;  though  I  must  say  I  can 
not  approve  of  keeping  it  a  secret  for  two  years, 
for  Gerty  is  so  beautiful  this  year — so  softened 
and  sweetened — that  she  is  perfectly  irresistible, 
and  I  feel  as  if  every  body  who  comes  near  her 
ought  to  be  warned." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  that  is  not  our  aifair,"  said 
Mrs.  Leslie,  smiling.  "  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
obey  orders."  Then,  after  a  little  chat  apropos 
to  Colonel  Fairbanks,  she  added,  musingly :  "  So 
you  are  sure,  Helen,  that  John  Pierpont  belongs 
to  Gerty,  not  to  you  ?" 

*'  Oh  I  he  is  a  dear  good  fellow,"  I  replied. 
"  I  don't  know  what  we  should  have  done  with- 
out him  this  long  dismal  winter.  He  is  like  a 
brother  to  Dotha  and  me," 

"Just  as  my  poor  Will  used  to  be,"  said 
Mrs.  Leslie.  "You  know  he  talks  of  staying 
longer  than  his  first  plan ;  means  to  go  to  Egypt 
next  fall ;  and  talks  of  Athens,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Jerusalem,  and  I  don't  know  what. 
It  will  keep  him  away  years  if  he  follows  all  the 
plans  he  sketches  in  his  letters.  I  wish  I  could 
coax  the  dear  boy  back  again,  and  get  him  set- 
tled down  near  home ;  but  traveling  gets  to  be 
such  a  mania  with  young  men !" 

"  'Jerusalem,  and  Madagascar,  and  North  and 
South  Amerikee ! '"  I  quoted,  gayly .  *  *  Good-by , 
for  I  must  go,  deaf  Mrs.  Leslie;  and  do  re- 
member that  nobody  is  half  so  glad  to  get  you 
back  as  I  am." 

And  I  went  home,  and  found  myself  snubbing 
John,  perfectly  hateful  to  Gerty,  and  finally,  to. 


the  consternation  of  the  family,  bursting  into 
tears  when  Dotha  happened  to  quote  a  little 
verse  from  one  of  Heine's  poems. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Leslie's  very  different  man- 
ner brought  out  in  stronger  light  Tom's  reluct- 
ance to  speak  to  us  of  his  brother.  It  had  been 
galling,  I  own,  to  hear  of  his  various  adventures 
from  those  who  knew  him  slightly,  and  upon 
whom  he  had  no  claim  of  intimacy  or  friend- 
ship. A  beautiful  photograph  of  him  had  been 
received,  handed  around,  and  admired  among 
different  and  indifferent  acquaintances,  but  we 
had  never  seen  it  He  had  had  some  thrilling 
adventures  among  the  Swiss  mountains;  once 
losing  his  way  in  a  fog,  and  wandering  for  half 
a  day  before  regaining  the  path ;  once,  being 
with  a  party  of  English  travelers,  only  his 
strength  and  presence  of  mind  (so  admiring 
Oldport  said)  had  saved  a  beautiful  girl  from 
slipping  down  a  treacherous  grassy  bank,  with 
a  frightful  precipice  beyond.  All  these  tales 
trickled  into  our  ears  gradually,  but  it  was  not 
until  his  mother's  return  that  we  heard  any 
thing  directly. 

If  Gerty  had  not  been  absorbed  in  her  own 
affairs  she  would  have  attacked  Tom  openly, 
and  insisted  upon  a  friend's  right  to  hear  about 
the  absent.  But  she  did  not  even  perceive  his 
silence,  and  Dotha,  silently  wondering,  and  in- 
dignantly sympathizing,  said  not  a  word.  But 
now  we  heard  all  from  Mrs.  Leslie,  and  the 
"all"  comprised  so  many  references  to  old 
times,  suggested  questions  and  warm  messages, 
that  I  was  touched  to  the  heart.  Little  as  we 
had  known  of  him,  he  had  been  evidently  fully 
posted  up  as  to  idl  our  doings  by  his  faithful 
correspondent  and  brother;  and  when  I  re- 
membered the  jealous  watchfulness  and  nuili- 
cious  satisfaction  of  the  espial  that  brother  had 
kept  upon  me,  my  heart  sajik  to  think  of  how  I 
appeared  in  these  letters,  in  what  light  my  poiv 
trait  was  drawn. 

The  long  summer  at  last  wore  away.  I 
should  have  liked  to  travel,  but  my  dear  grand- 
father, the  splendid  old  Commodore,  whom  we  all 
loved  dearly,  was  lying  for  many  weeks  at  death's 
door.  Gertrude,  who  was  his  especial  favorite, 
watched  with  him  constantly;  and  when  his 
pain  was  over,  his  kind  smile  faded,  his  dear 
eyes  closed  forever,  we  all  felt  a  blank  in  our 
lives.  Gertrude's  grief  was  passionate,  while 
mamma,  his  only  child,  mourned  him  with  the 
deepest  regret.  His  home  had  been  near  our 
own,  and  our  visits  to  him  were  among  our 
daily  duties.  I  can  see  the  old  man  now,  sit- 
ting on  his  vine-shaded  porch,  with  his  faithful 
servant  a  little  apart,  watchful  over  the  master 
whom  he  had  loved  well  and  served  faithfully 
for  thirty  years.  How  his  eyes  would  brighten  . 
up  with  fond  admiration  when  Gerty  came  can- 
tering up  the  road  on  her  spirited  mare  (his 
gift),  her  brilliant  beauty  heightened  by  the  ex- 
ercise! They  were  wonderfully  alike,  and  I 
think  Gerty  gave  him  almost  a  closer  place  in 
her  heart  tlian  to  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  Old- 
port  was  much  saddened  by  his  death.  He  had 
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been  its  hero  for  many  yeftn,  and  his  hospitable 
home  was  open  to  all,  young  and  old.  We  wore 
deep  mourning,  and  went  out  very  little ;  and 
so  the  winter  settled  once  more  upon  us  with 
its  cold  gray  clouds  and  quiet  long  eyenings. 

And  this  winter,  with  no  excitement  of  soci- 
ety, with  my  old  studies  grown  wearisome,  and 
the  weather  shutting  me  off  from  much  health- 
ful exercise,  I  seemed  to  fall  gradually  into  a 
low  state  of  health.  Nothing  in  particular,  but 
enough  to  make  papa  look  grave,  and  mamma 
talk  of  tonics,  and  Gertrude  advance  her  ever- 
lasting suggestion  of  Baltimore  climate.  Mrs. 
LesUe,  always  delicate,  was  now  shut  up  more 
than  ever,  and  I  used  to  read  to  her  daily,  and 
feel  more  cheered  and||trengthened  by  her  lov- 
ing piesence  than  by  any  thing  the,  unless  it 
were  John's  kind  brotherliness.  Since  I  had 
not  been  strong  he  seemed  to  envelop  me  in 
a  watchful  care,  anticipating  every  want  and 
lightening  every  burden.  Tom  Leslie  grew 
more  and  more  gloomy  and  cold.  Evidently 
he  was  unhappy,  and  evidently  the  cause  was 
unknown  to  his  mother,  who  was  worried  and 
anxious,  and  followed  him  with  eyes  of  wistful 
sympathy,  which  seemed  only  to  irritate  him. 
After  a  while  we  heard  that  he  had  left  town ; 
then  that  he  was  in  Washington,  Charleston, 
Florida ,  and  his  mother  wondered  in  silence, 
and  could  not  read  his  restlessness. 

lattle  Dotha  one  day  confided  to  me  her  the- 
oiy  on  the  subject : 

''/think  he  is  in  love  with  yon,  Helen,  and 
he  thinks  Will  is  of  the  same  way  of  thinking, 
go  he  puts  himself  aside  for  his  brother's  sake ; 
.but  it  is  a  hard  struggle.  That  is  what  makes 
him  so  savage  at  poor  John;  and  finally  he 
can't  stand  it  any  more,  and  has  gone  off—" 

''  Dotha !  how  can  you  be  so  absurd  ?  He 
has  never  spoken  a  civil  word  to  me  in  his  life. 
Instead  of  loving  he  very  nearly  hates  me." 

"That*8  the  way  he  shows  it,"  said  my  babe, 
wagging  her  little  head  wisely.  *'  I  am  a  close 
observer,  Helen." 

I  could  only  laugh.  I  knew  in  my  heart  that 
she  was  as  far  as  possible  from  the  truth ;  and 
yet  nobody  could  understand  what  bis  real  feel- 
ings and  wishes  were — ^not  even  the  mother  who 
bore  him. 

WeQI  all  things  come  to  an  end,  even  a 
Southern  journey ;  and  one  day  as  I  was  sitting 
by  Mrs.  Leslie's  sofa  she  told  me  that  Tom  had 
come  back — ^looking  very  ill,  she  was  afraid. 
And  there  she  stopped,  and  sighed  with  the 
same  wistful,  puzsled  look  she  had  worn  before 
he  went.  Presently  he  came  in,  shook  hands 
rather  absently,  and  sat  down.  Something  had 
gone  out  of  his  fiice,  when  his  eye  met  mine, 
something  which  had  troubled  me  long — even 
the  unfriendly,  watchful,  defiant  look.  He  look- 
ed haggard  and  ill,  but  subdued  and  kind  enough ; 
and  although  often  relapsing  into  a  fit  of  sad 
thougfatfnlness,  he  was  softened  even  to  me.  I 
could  not  help  watching  furtively  his  pale  &ce 
as  I  still  sat  chatting  with  his  mother.  We 
spoke  at  last  of  an  engagement  which  had  been  I 


a  nine  days'  wonder  in  Oldport,  and  it  roused 
him  a  little. 

"  You  don't  mean  it  I"  he  exclaimed.  "An- 
nie WarburtonI  Charley  Grant!  I  thought 
she  had  more  sense,  and  he  more  conscience. 
How  could  he  have  the  face  to  ask  her  to  de- 
vote the  best  years  of  her  life  to  a  hopeless,  lin- 
gering engagement  ?" 

I  was  but  nineteen,  and  this  view  of  the  case 
shocked  me.     *  *  But,  Mr.  LesUe,"  I  said,  "  they 
are  so  happy  1" 
He  laughed  bitterly. 

"I  assure  you  I  have  thought  for  months 
past  that  they  were  attached  to  each  other,  and 
now  I  am  so  pleased  I" 

"No  doubt!"  he  answered,  in  the  old  voice. 
"  A  fool's  paradise  for  a  month ;  then  a  long 
waiting;  bound  and  fettered ;  she  losing  bloom 
and  fullness,  he  burdened  with  a  weight  beyond 
his  boyish  strength ;  and  years  hence,  when  her 
beauty  is  faded  and  his  love  grown  a  little  weary, 
they  will  at  last  settle  down  with  middle-aged 
feeUngs  and  experiences — ^if  indeed  their  con- 
stancy survives  the  time.  I  wonder  at  the  fel- 
low's conceit  almost  as  much  as  at  his  folly." 

"  Why,  Tom  I  how  cynical  you  are,  my  son  I'* 
exclaimed  his  mother,  surprised. 

I  was  not  at  all  amazed  at  any  amount  of 
cynicism  in  the  world-taught  Mr.  Leslie ;  but  I 
felt  my  heart  stirred  in  its  inmost  depths  by  bis 
tone,  and  while  I  was  musing  the  fire  burned, 
and  I  spake  with  my  tongue  very  quietly  and 
low: 

"  You  are  wrong  in  your  views,  Mr.  Leslie. 
I  am  much  younger  than  you,  but  I  am  sure 
you  are  wrong.  When  two  people  love  each 
other  as  they  ought  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a 
long  engagement  to  change  them  like  this.  I 
don't  suppose  it  is  free  from  care  or  trial,  or 
happy  like  a  happy,  marriage ;  but  I  do  believe 
that  Annie— that  any  woman — would  rather  en- 
counter its  cares,  whatever  they  may  be,  than 
wear  out  her  life  and  her  heart  by  an  uncon- 
fessed  attachment,  with  nothing  to  quiet  the 
shame  and  misery  which  a  woman  must  feel 
when  conscious  that  she  has  given  her  love  and 
uncertain  whether  it  is  returned.  I  should  not 
have  respected  Charley  Grant  nearly  as  much 
had  he  not  given  her  the  option ;  had  he  talked 
of  money  and  waiting  and  making  his  way  in 
the  world,  instead  of  telling  her  his  love  Uke  a 
man,  and  leaving  the  decision  to  her.  It  may 
be  unworldly  and  unwise,  but  it  was  right" 

Mrs.  Leslie  laughed  a  little  at  my  warmth, 
and  called  me  romantic,  but  no  doubt  agreed 
with  me  in  her  true  woman's  heart ;  and  Tom 
looked  at  me  so  long  and  earnestly  that  I  felt 
myself  color,  and  could  hardly  keep  the  tears 
of  angry  embarrassment  ^ut  of  my  eyes  at  the 
thought  that  he  might  be  making  a  personal 
application  of  the  words  I  had  been  moved  to 
utter. 

'*  That  is  the  woman's  point  of  view,"  he  sa^d 
at  last,  quite  gently;  "and  if  you  understand 
woman's  feelings  perhaps  you  are  right.  That 
way  must  be  right  which  saves  most  suffering 
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in  the  loDg-nm.  Only  so  manj  fail  In  the  trial 
that  I  confess  I  dread  it  for  any  body  I  love.'* 

And  he  went  out  of  the  room,  his  face  look- 
ing worn  and  ghastly  in  the  dim  light.  Mrs. 
Leslie's  eyes  again  followed  him  with  wondering 
sympathy,  but  she  was  too  loyal  to  her  son  to 
give  any  words  to  her  deep  sigh. 

A  month  more  passed  away.  The  March 
winds  were  keen  and  bitter,  and  we  were  shut 
up  enough  to  account  for  much  depression  of 
health  and  spirits.  I  was  the  subject  of  plenty 
of  family  counsel,  and  had  also  to  endure  much 
neighborly  advice,  even  a  few  lordly  suggestions 
from  Tom  Leslie,  when  one  day  he  called  by 
his  mother's  wish,  just  before  leaving  town  for 
a  week  or  two,  to  give  us  news  of  his  brother. 
He  was  to  spend  the  summer  in  Scotland,  Tom 
said,  and  was  now  in  England  visiting  at  the 
country  seat  of  the  family  whom  he  had  met  in 
Switzerland,  and  whose  daughter  he  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  rescue  from  a  grave  peril. 
Afterward  he  turned  to  me  quite  kindly,  and 
remarked  that  I  was  not  looking  well,  feared 
that  Oldport  winds  were  too  bitter,  and  spoke 
of  Southern  traveL  Mamma  agreed  with  him 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  said  that  it 
was  difScult  to  arrange  just  now.  Then  added 
that  a  little  change  was  good  for  every  body ; 
that  we  had  shut  ourselves  up  from  society  for 
a  long  time,  and  that  she  had  decided  to  accept 
an  invitation  for  us,  which  had  just  come,  for 
a  small  party  on  the  next  evening.  Gortrnde 
looked  hurt.  She  had  so  loved  grandpapa; 
and  then  her  heart  was  no  longer  in  Oldport, 
and  society  was  not  essential  to  her  now. 

^'Mammal  in  our  mourning  dresses?"  she 
exclaimed.  '*  And  Helen's  chest  is  so  weak  I 
I  should  be  very  much  afraid  of  the  night  air." 

'* Certainly  not  in  black,"  said  mamma. 
"Wear  white  dresses,  of  course,  without  any 
color.  Helen  must  wear  a  high-necked  waist 
and  dress  warmly,  and  she  won't  feel  the  night 
air,  and  the  change  will  do  her  good." 

"Is  your  chest  weak?"  asked  Tom,  and  he 
looked  so  kind  and  anxious  that  X  was  quite 
touched. 

"Oh  no!  not  now;  I  really  feel  better.  And, 
mamma,  I  don't  need  any  change,  and  would 
much  rather  not  go." 

**  My  dear,  I  shall  accept  the  invitation  for 
you  and  Gertrude,"  said  mamma. 

And  we  had  nothing  more  to  say ;  for  mam- 
ma was  by  no  means  a  nineteenth-century  pa- 
rent ;  and  we  all,  even  Gertrude,  felt  that  when 
she  spoke  the  fiat  had  gone  forth. 


DARWm  AND  DOMESTICATION. 

« 

FIVE  centuries  ago  all  science  was  search- 
ing for  the  Philosopher's  Stone  and  the 
Elixir  of  Life.  It  did  not  find  them,  indeed, 
but  it  did  discover  acids — ^hydrochloric,  sulphu- 
ric, and  nitric ;  some  medicines,  many  salts, 
matches,  and  other  items  of  plain  utility,  and 
gunpowder,  paper,  the  compass.  Engraving, 
painting,  and  printing  may  be  credited  to  the 


activity  of  thought  and  the  habit  of  keen  scru- 
tiny which  the  glorious  delusion  excited.  So 
the  popular  problem  of  Science,  in  this  its  age 
of  adolescence,  is  the  Origin  ofSpedea^  the  Ori- 
gin and  Succession  of  Life.  The  prospects  of  a 
solution — a  scientific  one  at  least — are  certain- 
ly not  positive  or  promising ;  but  the  yalae  of 
the  facts  which  will  be  developed  incidentally 
by  pnshes  of  investigation  thus  stimulated  Is 
beyond  all  present  estimate.  Especially  is  this 
evident  since  the  subject  has  placed  itself  upon 
grounds  where  discussion,  though  it  may  not 
attain  the  desired  solution,  is  certain  to  call 
out  needed  facts.  Novelty,  boldness,  and  a 
play  for  speculation  have  been  hitherto  the 
chief  attractions  to  its  pursuit.  Now  for  the 
first  it  promises  practical  results.  What  was 
a  problem  of  Speculative  Science  is  becoming  a 
principle  of  domestic  art.  This  result  is  most- 
ly due,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  to  Darwin 
and  his  school. 

Let  us  first,  by  way  of  introduction,  give  the 
outlines  of  the  progress  of  that  theory  which 
has  lately  assumed  a  most  unexpected  form  in 
the  views  of  these  philosophers ;  and  then  con- 
sider it  in  its  new  relation  to  the  subject  of 
Domestication.  Investigation  on  this  ground 
may  or  may  not  find  a  perch  for  wandering 
speculation ;  but  it  must  afford  improved  and 
more  intelligent  views  of  the  rearing  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  fowls ;  the  limitations  which 
Nature  sets  to  the  high  breeding  of  animals 
and  the  overculture  of  fruits ;  how  far  disease 
is  incident  to  domestication,  and  how  far  it  may 
be  avoided — points  so  little  regarded  or  under- 
stood. It  should  find  a  remedy  for  the  Euro-« 
pean  Rinderpest,  for  the  abortion  in  Herkimer 
dairies;  it  may  give  a  favorable  explanation 
of  the  unpleasant  fact  that  sheep  and  peach- 
trees  are  becoming  exotics,  beef  and  apples 
luxuries,  and  pork  poison — ^in  short,  failure  and 
fabulous  prices  of  meats  and  fruits,  the  com- 
mon food  of  the  world.     But  to  begin. 

We  can  readily  understand  how  strong- is  the 
temptation  to  set  up  the  theory  of  the  transmu- 
tation of  the  species.  The  very  earliest  natu- 
ndists  noticed  how  the  grades  of  life  seemed  to 
pass  insensibly  one  into  another;  but  the  up- 
right apes  were  probably  unknown,  and  the  con- 
necting link  with  man  thus  wanting,  the  theory 
lacked  that  fascination  which  was  imparted 
when,  with  tiie  discovery  of  the  chimpanzee  and 
gorilla,  man  also,  as  is  claimed,  was  made  to 
fall  into  the  line.  This  is,  indeed,  the  first 
ground  afforded  to  the  theory — a  kind  of  obvi- 
ous connection  of  life  on  the  earth.  This  con- 
nection, as  it  first  meets  the  eye,  very  liberally 
stated,  would  be  somewhat  as  follows :  If  we 
should  form  a  line  beginning,  say  with  the 
sponge,  at  the  foot  and  ending  with  the  highest 
type  of  man  of  the  nineteenth  century  at  the 
head,  arranging  all  the  intermediate  forms  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  should  stand  between 
the  two  nearest  like  it,  there  would  doubtless  be 
revealed  to  any  observer,  however  unscientific 
and  unpracticed,  a  most  surprising  and  evident 
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relation  of  ench  to  its  fellbws,  and  throngb 
Uiem  to  all.  And  when  we  should  further  find 
that  increased  knowledge  tends  to  fill  np  occa- 
sional breaks,  that  we  may  almost  anticipate 
miarranged  and  nndiscovered  life  as  we  might 
legitimatelr  snpplj  missing  bones  to  a  strange 
skeleton,  the  line  appears  to  become  a  chain, 
and  separation  into  species  like  cutting  links. 
For  as  they  first  meet  the  eye  the  costume,  hab- 
its, manners,  and  personal  appearance  of  the 
upright  apes  differ  scarcely  more  ih>m  the  Dig> 
ger  or  Bushmen  than  these  from  their  Caucasian 
brethren ;  the  monkey  is  an  easy  step  lower ; 
the  squirrel  is  much  like  the  monkey;  the  bird 
is  a  quadruped  using  its  fore-feet  to  beat  the 
air  instead  of  the  earth,  more  like  a  monkey 
than  a  butterfly  for  all  its  wings;  the  reptile 
quadrupeds  with  their  webbed  feet  are  only  one 
step  from  the  fishes,  which  have  parted  with 
their  hind-feet,  but  have  two  good  arms  in  the 
shoulder  fins ;  the  snail  is  reduced  to  one  organ 
of  motion — ^bnt  thi^  is  the  result  of  bringing 
hands  and  feet  together,  and  consolidating  them 
into  one,  the  curre  of  the  back  witnessing  the 
process ;  and,  lastly,  the  jelly-fish  has  no  limb, 
and  appears  to  be  only  a  sponge  with  power  to 
more  by  squeezing  itself  out.  Remembering 
now  that  the  sponge  is  claimed  sometimes  as 
animal,  sometimes  as  yegetable  life,  and  com- 
promising by  treating  it  as  a  connection  be- 
tween the  two,  the  gradation  is  thus  continued 
on  through  animals  into  plants,  down  through 
ferns,  fungi,  mildew,  fermentation,  froth,  and 
what  not. 

Such  a  -view  requires  comparatiye  anatomy 
not  to  be  too  critical,  but  the  connection  will 
really  bear  closer  and  more  scientific  inspec- 
tion. If  anatomy  spoils  some  fine  fancies — ^Uiat, 
for  example,  that  the  apes,  like  man,  hare  the 
power  to  walk  erect,  by  showing  that  they  have 
in  &ct  nothing  whatever  corresponding  to  the 
human  foot,  but  only  two  pair  of  hands,  that 
walking  is  a  term  altogether  misapplied  to  them,* 
88  to  the  bear — it  yet  furnishes  some  favorable 
ikcts,  showing  that  the  human  arm,  the  ox's  farc- 
in, the  bat's  and  bird's  wing,  and  the  whale's  fin 
are  the  same  kind  of  structure;  the  same  shoul- 
der-blade, arm,  fore-arm,  wrist,  hand,  finger 
bones,  and  collar-bone  when  the  shoulder-blades 
need  to  be  kept  apart.  Again,  there  is  a  certain 
projection  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  forming 
what  is  called  the  facial  angle,  formed  by  draw- 
ing a  line  from  the  prominent  centre  of  the  fore- 
head to  the  most  advanced  part  of  the  lower 
jawbone,  amounting,  as  was  claimed,  to  a 
definite  measure  of  intellectual  development. 
There  is,  perhaps,  some  significance  in  the  for- 
mation, bat  the  rule,  the  greater  the  angle  the 
greater  the  intellect,  is  too  often  spoiled  by 
fiusts.  The  rule  would  require  that  the  ape, 
for  instance,  should  be  reckoned  altogether  su- 
perior to  the  dog  in  point  of  intelligence,  for 
the  facial  line  of  the  first  is  near  that  of  man, 
while  that  of  the  dog  is  almost  at  right  angles 
with  it.  This  rule  of  the  facial  angle,  indeed, 
apph'cs  better  to  the  development  theory,  for  it 


seemingly  varies  in  proportion  as  the  mouth  is 
required  to  do  the  work  of  the  hands.  In  man 
the  projection  of  the  mouth  and  lower  face  is 
least,  and  this  fits  the  fact  that  the  hands  feed 
the  mouth ;  greater  with  the  ape,  where  the 
ministration  of  the  hands  is  less  perfect,  and 
we  here  find  the  mouth  projected  and  elongated 
into  a  snout  as  if  by  the  act  of  reaching ;  in  the 
quadruped  still  more,  there  being  little  use  of 
the  fore-paws  as  hands,  and  most  of  all  in  the 
bird,  where  the  face,  unassisted  by  the  hands, 
extends  out  to  a  pointed  bill,  which  is  hands 
and  mouth  in  one. 

It  might  be  claimed  that  the  formation  of  the 
face  matches  in  each  instance  the  effect  that 
the  use  of  the  mouth  would  tend  to  produce ; 
and  this  admitted  as  a  consequence  ends,  of 
course,  in  the  somewhat  startling  principle  that 
the  habits  of  the  animal  determine  its  structure, 
and  not  the  structure  the  habits — a  point  which 
one  may  apparently  prove,  but  will  never  believe. 

We  have  thus  stated  fairly  the  three  points 
of  view,  which  may  be  called  the  obvioos,  the 
anatomical,  and  the  fiM:ial.  But  in  resting  an 
argument  upon  these  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  gradation,  however  perfect,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  progression  through  the 
grades.  There  is  no  necessity,  for  instance,  be- 
cause the  ape  may  look  like  man,  and  in  some 
respects  be  made  like  man,  that  therefore  he 
can  ever  become  man.  There  are  no  grounds 
even  for  a  likelihood.  Nature  is  not  obliged 
to  make  man  obviously  unlike  every  other  ani- 
mal in  order  to  free  him  from  the  suspicion 
of  famUy  relationship.  The  steps  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  succession  of  animal  life  may 
be  very  regular,  and  apparently  and  really  very 
dose,  and  yet  their  fixedness  and  distinctness 
in  no  way  afiected.  It  has  been  said  there 
may  be  two  distinct  readings  of  Don  Quixote 
before  the  third  brings  you  to  the  real  book  and 
the  real  author.  First,  it  reads  well  in  child- 
hood as  a  nursery  story ;  secondly,  somewhat 
later  as  a  satire ;  but  finally  a  lively,  reliable 
treatise  on  mental  philosophy  and  human  na- 
ture. So  in  the  experience  of  every  naturalist 
there  are  three  stages  of  observation.  First, 
objects  observed  are  few,  and  all  appear  dif- 
ferent. Afterward,  when  they  have  become 
vastly  multiplied,  and  when  the  intervals  have 
been  filled,  there  is  a  temptation  to  consider 
them  as  all  connected.  After  this  there  is  a 
third  stage,  where  observation  any  >ray  worthy 
of  the  name  really  begins.  Then  it  is  found 
that  the  obvious  resemblance  is  often  no  resem- 
blance at  all,  any  more  than  individuals  are 
alike  in  nature  because  of  an  accidental  like- 
ness in  form  and  feature.  Let  us  treat  the  go- 
rilla and  Bushman  as  one  if  we  need  assurance 
that  they  are  two.  Like  positive  and  negative 
electricity,  they  may  tend  together  until  they 
touch,  and  then  they  straightway  repel.  Bring 
them  both  equally  in  contact  with  a  higher  de- 
velopment, as  the  Caucasian,  or  what  is  fairer, 
attempt  to  advance  each  a  degree  forward,  the 
gorilla  to  a  Bushman,  the  Bushman  to  a  Kaffir, 
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and  the  resexnblaDce  Ib  spoiled  at  once.  We 
shall  find  that  the  obvious  qualities  of  the  for- 
mer are  also  inherent,  those  of  the  latter  mere- 
ly adventitious.  In  the  case  of  the  one  there 
is  an  evident  adaptation  to  changed  circum- 
stances— an  improvement  if  the  influences  are 
carefully  applied,  with  indications  that  look 
like  a  restoration  to  a  previous  state;  in  the 
other,  every  disturbing  influence,  however  cau- 
tiously managed,  is  a  violence  to  its  nature,  and 
if  continued  ends  in  deterioration  and  destruc- 
tion. So  with  any  two  species  which  may  seem 
to  resemble.  Even  while  you  are  looking  they 
begin  to  differ ;  treat  them  as  one,  and  they  show 
a  difference  in  pkines  of  life  more  difficult  to  be 
done  away  than  any  distance. 

This  position  of  the  theory,  founded  on  the 
connection  of  life  on  the  earth,  as  it  was  the 
first,  so  it  has  been  the  most  popular  and  most 
tenable.  If  a  perfect  succession  could  be  es- 
tablished from  the  very  simplest  to  the  highest 
forms,  the  great  point  was  judged  to  be  gained. 
The  origin  was,  of  course,  still  unprovided  for, 
bat  the  connection  once  admitted,  it  seemed 
more  plausible  to  talk  of  primordial  germs," 
"fertile  cells,"  and  "  electro  -  chemical  devel- 
opments." Any  specific  fact  or  principle,  by 
means  of  which  this  progression  through  the 
grades  should  be  produced,  was  never  claimed 
to  be  established.  Some  of  the  methods  de- 
vised were  simply  extravagant,  without  being 
ingenious.  The  following  reveals  a  specific  for 
turning  fish  into  birds,  devised  by  De  Maillet, 
in  his  work,  "Telliamid" — his  own  name  re- 
versed. "It  may  have  happened,"  says  he, 
"as  we  know  it  often  does  happen,  Aat  fly- 
ing-fishes fell  into  brambles  or  pastures,  from 
which  it  was  impossible  to  return  to  the  sea  by 
the  effort  which  brought  them  from  it,  and  that 
in  this  state  they  acquired  a  greater  power  of 
flight.  Their  large  fins,  no  longer  bathed  in 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  divided  and  opened  in 
drying ;  the  separated  fin-rays  prolonged  them- 
selves, and  became  covered  with  barbs ;  these 
lengthened,  and  the  membrane  gradually  cov- 
ered itself  with  down  of  the  same  color,  and 
this  down  increased.  The  subventral  fins, 
which,  as  well  as  the  larger  fins,  assisted  their 
promenade  in  the  sea,  became  feet,  and  served 
them  for  walking  upon  earth.  Some  other 
small  changes  took  place  in  their  shape.  The 
beak  and  neck  of  some  were  lengthened,  of 
others  shortened,  and  so  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  body."  Nature  must  have  been  more  sub- 
missive in  those  days.  Now  the  truth  is,  that 
no  such  examples  or  indications  of  any  organs 
becoming  diminished  or  annihilated,  and  others 
produced  for  the  discharge  of  new  functions,  in 
the  life  of  bird,  beast,  or  fish  have  ever  been 
found,  and  any  and  every  attempt  to  devise  them 
has  failed,  and  fallen  back  upon  the  old  ground 
of  probabilities,  tendencies,  and  analogies.  Here 
the  argument,  from  its  very  nature,  could  not  be 
conclusively  established,  and,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, could  not  be  conclusively  refuted.  When 
means  were  asked  for  by  which  Nature  should 


do  what  was  claimed  to  be  so  reasonable  and 
proper,  we  were  referred  to  "primordial  germs," 
"  efforts  of  internal  sentiments,"  "  influence  of 
subtle  fluids,"  "acts  of  organization,"  which 
sound  like  pass-words  in  alchemy. 

But  Darwin  has  given  to  the  subject  a  new 
interest  and  definite  character.  He  claims  to 
show  how  species  are  changed  by  causes  con- 
stantly at  work  before  every  body's  eyes.  The 
three  words  of  his  theciy  are.  Selection^  Domes- 
ticatum^  Beoersion,  First,  he  assumes  that  in 
the  order  of  nature  many  more  individuals  are 
bom  than  can  possibly  survive;  that  in  the 
struggle  for  life  which  follows  any  one  stronger 
than  the  others,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  differing 
in  strength,  or  in  any  way  profitable  to  itself, 
survives  while  others  are  destroyed ;  and  this 
principle,  which  he  claims  to  be  universal  and 
constant,  he  calls  Natural  Selection,  Then  from 
the  strong  principle  of  inheritance  every  select- 
ed variety  will  tend  to  propagate  its  new  and 
modified  form.  This  selection,  which  saves  the 
strong  and  destro3n9  the  weak,  improves  the 
stock,  and  this  improvement  long  continued  de- 
velops a  higher  and  finally  different  form.  The 
process  is  almost  inconceivably  slow,  requiring 
vast  duration  for  appreciable  progress.  But 
Darwin  does  not,  like  his  predecessors,  virtually 
beg  the  question  by  asking  for  unmeasured 
time,  which,  in  the  nature  of  human  observa- 
tion and  comparison,  can  not  be  afforded.  He 
points  to  domestication^  and  claims  that  observii- 
tion  of  it  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  meth- 
od of  Nature  in  selection.  What  man  in  do- 
mestication accomplishes  by  keeping  the  finest 
of  the  flock.  Nature  does  much  more  slowly  and 
perfectly,  making  no  false  steps,  no  improper 
haste.  Reversion,  in  his  use,  relates  to  the 
tendency  which  animals  in  a  state  of  domestic- 
ation show  to  return  to  the  condition  of  the  wild 
species  from  which  they  may  have  sprung. 

Thus  Selection  is  a  means  of  change ;  Do- 
•mestication  is  an  illustration  of  selection ;  and 
Beversion  a  test  of  domestication.  So  much  for 
the  statement ;  let  us  now  consider  it.  There 
is  no  fact  in  nature  more  obvious,  and  which 
together  with  its  consequences  is  more  interest- 
ing, than  the  starting-point — this  Malthusism — 
that  many  more  of  her  wild  children  are  bom 
than  can  possibly  live;  and  that  violence,  not 
disease,  does  the  intended  work.  Nature  at 
first  seems  actually  wanton  and  wasteful.  No 
animal  dies  what  may  be  termed  a  natural  death 
— and  yet,  after  all,  what  is  more  unnatural 
than  death  from  disease.  A  single  tree  in  a 
single  year  may  seed  well  a  thousand  acres  for 
forest  harvest,  and  though  not  one  seed  may 
fiedl  without  notice  or  purpose,  not  one  shall 
grow  to  fruit  or  shade.  Swarms  of  flies,  acres 
of  grasshoppers,  clouds  of  locusts  may  leave 
eggs  in  numbers  which  tax  notation  to  express, 
but  the  numbers  next  year  be  no  greater  than 
the  product,  perhaps,  of  a  single  insect.  The 
pools  of  the  pond  are  black  with  tadpoles,  whose 
mission  fulfilled  would  bring  the  plagues  of 
Pharaoh  to  our  very  doors ;  the  shallows  swarm 
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with  joong  fishes  just  striking  out ;  the  nests  of 
"  Ugudwash  the  Sunfish,"  over  which  the  parent 
is  suIIcdIj  brooding,  hold  myriads  more ;  if  one 
in  a  thousand  grow  to  finger  length,  how  will  the 
pond  contain  them  ?  When  after  a  few  hours 
of  incubation  those  beads  shall  bxirst  which  you 
see  tangled  in  that  raft  of  Cluny  lace  anchored 
in  the  core  to  the  osier  grass,  what  legions  of 
tiny  monsters  will  be  let  loose !  Of  the  first 
brood  of  all  the  robins'  nests  which  I  hare  kept 
obsenring  not  one,  I  am  confident,  is  now  upon 
the  wing.  The  next  hatching  will  doubtless  do 
better;  but  when  the  season  is  over,  and  the 
mignitory  birds  have  reached  their  southern 
limit,  the  old  will  outnumber  the  young ;  and 
when  they  all  return  together  another  spring 
there  will  be  few  remaining  of  this  year's  young. 
Now  what  is  the  purpose,  and  what  may  be  the 
results  of  this  destruction?  Is  it  selection? 
We  answer:  first  and  chiefly,  food.  Nature  has 
other  pets  as  dear  to  her,  though  less  amiable 
in  our  eyes,  as  the  poor,  simple,  helpless  red- 
breast. Cats,  owls,  skunks,  black-snakes,  foxes, 
the  weasel  and  his  cousins,  all  have  appetites 
and  filial  claims.  As  the  pools  shrink  with 
dryness  and  the  tadpoles  huddle  and  flutter  like 
fishes  in  the  net,  they  are  gobbled  up  by  the 
night-heron,*  who  has  patiently  sat  out  the  long 
day  in  the  tops  of  the  hemlocks ;  or  speared  by 
that  blue  crane'sf  bill  which  you  see  thrust  out 
of  that  nest  pitched  into  the  top  of  the  old  alder 
duster,  looking  like  an  Irishman's  hat  with  the 
stem  of  his  old  pipe  sticking  beyond  the  rim ; 
or  may  be  shoveled  up  by  the  ducks  like  com 
grains.  Sometimes  the  pools  suddenly  become 
dxy,  and  then  in  a  few  hours  a  dark  jelly,  and 
then  a  gum  over  the  bottom.  The  eggs  left  by 
the  clouds  of  insects,  with  the  rich  gluten  which 
embalms  them,  will  afford  unctuous  feasts  for 
climbers  and  burrowers  with  the  sharpest  beaks, 
eyes,  toes,  an<f  appetites;  and  the  swallows  above 
and  the  fishes  below,  with  unnumbered  mon- 
sters which  the  microscope  creates,  will  spoil  the 
beaded  lace.  In  these  instances,  taken  just  at 
hand,  we  may  see  Nature's  universal  melhod. 
Let  us  now  inquire,  Is  there  any  principle  of 
selection  tending  to  change  species  in  all  this 
destruction  ? 

It  is  certain  that  destruction  of  life  in  the 
various  species  is  almost  wholly  effected  in  the 
earlier  stages,  the  egg  (taking  the  bird  because 
perhaps  the  most  helpless),  the  fiedgeling,  and 
the  yet  immature  and  unskillful  young.  Al- 
though any  animal,  even  in  its  strength  and 
vigor,  may  sometimes  be  made  a  victim,  it  is 
certain  that  when  the  periods  just  mentioned 
are  passed  the  struggle  for  life  is  no  longer  so 
desperate,  and  nature  grants  it  at  last,  if  not 
rest,  at  least  tolerable  safety  against  the  ene- 
mies of  its  kind.  The  chances  for  escape  to 
the  parents  compared  with  the  young  is  twenty 
to  one.  When  animals  are  hunted,  the  young 
are  generally  destroyed,  while  the  old  escape. 


*  The  qoa-^ird  of  Audubon. 
t  The  9k$uck  the  Indians  called  him.    So  indeed  he 
calls  hlmaelt 


General  Putnam's  wolf  was  known  for  several 
seasons  by  the  track  of  one  foot  that  had  been 
caught  in  a  trap.  Year  after  year  her  young, 
for  which  she  hunted  the  sheepfolds,  had  all 
been  shot.  When  left  alone  she  would  go 
away  to  the  western  woods,  and  return  the 
next  season  with  a  new  litter  of  whelps.  All 
helpless  animals  increase  fast ;  and,  in  the  econ- 
omy of  natural  life,  they  simply  raise  young  for 
food  to  rapacious  enemies.  Now  destruction 
at  these  periods  is  altogether  indiscriminate, 
giving  no  opportunity  for  selection  or  system. 
If  the  crow,  the  weasel,  the  cnckoo,  and  the 
score  of  egg-suckers  could  break  only  the  weak- 
er eggs,  leaving  the  strong  to  be  hatched — if 
the  black-snake  devoured  only  the  weakest 
nestlings,  and  his  patient  vigils  at  the  burrows 
gained  him  only  the  least  vigorous  of  young 
squirrels,  rabbits,  and  mice — if  the  hawk  seized 
only  imperfect  partridges,  the  heron  could  spear 
only  the  less  promising  tadpoles — selection 
claimed  by  Darwin  would  be  the  undoubted  re- 
sult. But  food,  not  selection,  is  the  purpose 
of  this  destruction,  and  sound  and  imperfect, 
strong  and  weak,  are  all  involved  together. 

Neither  is  there  ground  for  the  theory  in  the 
assertion  that  the  young  are  the  offspring  of 
the  strongest  males;  for  almost  all  animals 
breed  in  solitary  pairs,  and  each  householder  is 
strongest  upon  his  own  ground.  Only  a  few  of 
all  animals  breed  in  the  herd  or  the  flock ;  not 
one  of  the  quadrupeds  civilization  has  left  us 
do  now  or  ever  did.  Even  the  bison  and  deer, 
and  the  few  that  herd  for  safety,  naturally  paf r 
during  the  breeding  season,  and  seek  safety  in 
retirement  rather  than  numbers.  Concubinage 
in  domestication  is  caught  fi'om  civilization :  it 
was  not  so  in  the  beginning.  The  instances  that 
could  possibly  apply  are  very  exceptional.  The 
only  result  of  destruction  of  life  any  way  looking 
Ur  selection  is  the  fact  that  the  young,  the  old, 
and  weak  being  cut  off",  the  breeding  is  done 
by  those  parents  only  of  the  most  perfect  health 
and  vigor.  One  would  veiy  naturally  say  that 
this  would  tend  to  fix  the  species  rather  than 
change  them — to  act  as  an  oflTset  to  deteriora- 
tion ;  unless  indeed  an  animal,  the  most  per- 
fect of  its  kind,  should  for  that  veiy  reason 
tend  to  become  something  else. 

But  our  most  practical  question  is  this:  Is 
domestication  a  natural  and  permanent  condi- 
tion of  animal  life?  Does  it  fairly  illustrate 
any  method  of  Nature  ?  Or  is  it  in  a  very  cer- 
tain and  positive  sense  unnatural — liable,  un- 
less kept  near  a  certain  line,  to  disease,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  reversion  on  the  other?  We  are 
surely  receiving  some  very  plain  and  severe 
suggestions  from  disease  in  cattle  and  failure  in 
fruit  which  should  beget  inquiry  and  instruc- 
tion. Nature — by  which  we  mean  the  Al- 
mighty— ^had  given  to  each  species  an  appoint- 
ed line  of  life,  keeping  on  which  it  best  fulfills 
its  character.  But  it  has  also  added  an  adapt- 
ability, by  which  in  the  exigencies  of  existence 
the  line  may  become  a  zone ;  but  this  zone,  al- 
though  it  may  be  wiger,  or^  5a|;rgi^5y^<}(ffer- 
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ent  species,  has  in  each  case  most  definite  liqi- 
its,  and  species  which  have  the  greatest  adapt- 
ability have  been  appointed  to  be  useful  to  man 
in  a  state  of  domestication.  Taking  this  very 
limited  and  definite  adaptability  for  a  capacity 
for  unlimited  change  and  progression  is  Dar- 
win's fundamental  error,  and  our  cattle-breed- 
ers and  fruit-growers,  assuming  or  acting  upon 
the  same  error,  are  bringing  about  degeneracy 
and  disease  in  domestic  animals,  and  rare  ra- 
rieties,  which  means  rarity  and  failure  in  fruit. 
The  truth  is,  domestication  has  no  power  what- 
ever to  change  the  character  of  species.  Even 
the  adaptability  we  have  mentioned  is  made 
available  chiefly  by  developing  one  quality  in- 
ordinately at  the  expense  of  the  others — often 
at  the  expense  of  endurance.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  varieties  of  dogs.  I  have  hunted 
with  a  pointer  whose  scent,  as  to  fineness  and 
discrimination,  was  a  wonder  to  old  sportsmen. 
His  instinct  seemed  intelligence  also.  All  his 
mould  and  movements  showed  his  breeding. 
The  light  fell  off  in  flakes  from  his  silky  sides 
as  they  gracefully  swayed  with  a  motion  which 
in  '*  curs  of  low  degree"  was  a  dog-trot.  He 
was  deaf  and  blind  to  any  but  his  master,  and 
scentless  for  every  thing  but  the  special  game 
ho  hunted.  But  he  was  a  babe  in  the  wood. 
The  briers  cut  and  tore  his  tender  skin,  the 
end  of  his  tail  was  whipped  raw  and  bleeding 
in  a  day's  coursing,  and  he  easily  became  chilled 
and  stiffened  with  exposure.  He  is  doubtless 
the  last  of  his  race,  his  progeny  taking  back  a 
generation  or  so  nearer  nature.  The  greyhound 
gets  his  speed  and  sight  at  the  expense  of  his 
strength  and  scent ;  while  the  fox-hound,  who 
can  detect  a  taint  in  the  west  wind,  will  not  see 
an  object  until  he  pokes  his  nose  against  it. 
Every  well-defined  artificial  breed  is  only  an 
instance  of  some  one  quality  inordinately  de- 
veloped. In  all  the  varieties  there  is  no  one 
quality  that  every  one  does  not  possess  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  So  with  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  Merino  has  wool,  but  no  mutton ; 
the  Southdown  mutton,  but  coarse  wool ;  each 
quality  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

This  production  of  improved  breeds  by  the 
cultivation  of  a  single  quality,  although  in  a 
sense  unnatural,  is,  no  doubt,  safe  and  bene- 
ficial within  certain  limits.  The  danger  is  in 
assuming  that  the  improvement  may  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely.  In  theory  it  gives  such 
doctrines  as  Darwin's  Selection ;  in  practice  it 
ends  in  rotten  fruits  and  Rinderpest — for  these 
are  only  reduced  conditions,  i}ot  special  dis- 
eases. In  the  murrain  of  Northern  Italy  in 
Virgil's  time,  in  subsequent  plagues  which  his- 
tory chronicles,  in  the  present  European  Rin- 
derpest, in  the  "  cattle  fevers"  of  our  Govern- 
ment Reports,  there  has  been  nothing  like  a 
remedy  discovered ;  and  with  reason,  for  there 
was  no  special  nialady.  It  was  something 
worse — a  general  reduced  condition  of  the 
breed  brought  about  by  overtaxing  the  adapt- 
ability of  nature.  Take  the  abortion  in  the 
dairies  of  Ngrthem  and  Western  New  York, 


which  is  our  present  Rinderpest.  The  dairy 
cow  first  produced  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  three  hundred  pounds  of  cheese ;  now  seven 
hundred  is  the  figure  aimed  at.  lliese  figures 
alone  explain  the  disease. 

The  cow  is  fed,  housed,  reared,  and  treated 
solely  with  reference  to  one  quality — mWc,  The 
calf  is  killed  (**  deaconed"  is  the  technical 
phrase)  as  soon  as  its  flesh  obtains  sufiicient 
consistency  to  cling  to  the  bones  until  it  reaches 
the  New  York  markets — a  practice  most  unnat- 
ural and  injurious  to  the  mother.  Then  she  is 
made  to  drink  the  whey  from  her  own  milk* — 
a  habit  which  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  her  city  cousins  in  the  New  York  distilleries. 
But  not  merely  in  special  but  general  treat- 
ment. She  is  kept  unnaturally  warm,  for  part 
of  the  milk  would  go  to  caloric  to  resist  natural 
cold ;  her  food  is  cut  and  ground  lest  a  portion 
of  muscular  power  be  lost  in  mastication ;  it  is 
steamed  to  save  digestion;  and  we  may  next 
hear  of  some  economy  in  the  respiratory  action, 
and  all  to  increase  the  milk.  The  reasoning 
is,  that  greater  exposure  and  expenditure  would 
ask  more  food  and  give  less  milk,  therefore 
avoid  the  former  and  you  save  the  latter. 
There  is  here  just  a  superficial  and  misused 
truth,  with  an  o^et  quite  overlooked.  The 
healthful  reaction  against  natural  exposure  and 
expenditure,  though  it  may  consume  a  part  of 
the  heat-making  agencies,  as  milk  and  fat,  pro- 
duces like  exercise  which  also  consumes  them 
— a  constitutional  vigor  altogether  necessaiy  to 
the  health  of  the  animal  and  the  permanence 
of  the  stock.  In  the  case  of  breeding  cows, 
this  exhaustion  of  vigor  naturally  appears  first 
in  the  form  we  have  mentioned,  and  this  is  our 
dairy  Rinderpest.  Three  generations  of  such 
treatment  and  the  animal  is  hardly  a  cow — the 
seven  hundred  pounds  is  certainly  not  cheese. 
A  judicious  State  Commission,  made  up  of  our 
best  knowledge,  has  the  care  of  the  disease, 
and  a  skillful  microscopist  is  making  examina- 
tions. Where  so  little  satisfactory  knowledge 
has  been  acquired,  and  so  much  needed,  no 
means  should  be  omitted ;  but  one  is  reminded 
of  a  Greek  soothsayer  consulting  and  inspecting 
the  entrails,  and  we  may  be  sure  with  equally 
valuable  results.  My  neighbor  carries  away 
the  prizes  with  his  Spanish  fowls.  They  are 
as  high-blooded  as  Hidalgos — ^indeed,  so  pure 
that  only  one  egg  in  four  will  hatch ;  and  that, 
for  all  the  hen  fever,  must  be  put  out  to  nurse 
to  a  plain  barn-yard  biddy.  How  aptly  they 
are  called  prize-fowls ! 

Diseases  in  domestication  are,  in  general, 
nature  overtaxed,  and  none  the  less  true  for 
some  direct  form.  Potatoes  may  rot  because 
the  season  is  moist ;  but  a  hardy  plant,  like  a 
healthy  man,  is  not  ruined  by  getting  wet.  But 
must  we  therefore  renounce  Short-Horns,  mealy 
Mercers,  and  fancy  fruits  ?  We  probably  shall 
not,  at  least  since  slow  by-and-bys,  like  perma- 
nency and  vigor,  will  not  be  weighed  against 


•  See  Oovemment  Report. 
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some  obTioug  immediate  excellence ;  and  yet,  if 
these  qualities  be  not  kept  constantly  in  view, 
ankw  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  condition 
has  definite  limits,  that  though  one  quality  may 
be  developed  at  the  expense  of  another,  the  lat- 
ter must  not  be  lost — then  we  shall  see  degen- 
eracy and  decay.  This  may  be  the  rale  and 
accepted  method,  just  as  cholera  only  will  pro- 
mote cleanliness.  And,  doubtless,  this  death  of 
animal  and  plant  is  a  mercy  and  safety  to  man. 
Since  onhealthiness,  unless  it  break  out  in  rot  and 
Rinderpest,  will  accumulate  a  hidden  poison. 
One  of  these  two  may  be  considered  as  a  natu- 
ral condition.  We  may  breed  cattle  and  raise 
fmits  within  safe  limits,  if  content  with  plain 
flaTOTB  and  coarser  fibre.  Or  the  peach  shall 
not  please  us  unless  with  ripeness,  its  sweet- 
blooded  tissues  cease  clinging  to  the  brown 
stone,  which  alone,  for  all  the  added  art  of  los- 
doosness  and  coloring,  yet  keeps  its  homely 
native  integrity ;  and  the  grape  must  weep  its 
own  wine  like  the  OTcrfull  clusters  of  Shiraz,  the 
'^smeU  of  apples"  refine  its  aroma,  though  it 
delighted  the  monarch  who  took  tribute  of 
odors  from  Seba,  from  whose  *'  garden  flowed 
out  spices  upon  the  north  wind  f'  the  ox  forfeit 
the  majesty  of  his  strength  for  rounded  joint  and 
softened  outline ;  until,  having  drained  the  na- 
tive life  from  each  overwrought  variety,  we  re- 
nounce it  for  another,  as  a  Sybarite  flings  down 
an  exhausted  pleasure.  Only  let  us  fully  un- 
dentand  the  terrible  methods  of  gentle  Nature 
when  she  institutes  her  Instral  rites.  Our  prop- 
erty in  cattle  is  nearly  two  thousand  milUons. 
A  Rinderpest  can  double  our  war  debt. 

As  disease  Umits  domestication  on  the  one 
hand,  so  reversion  on  the  other.  The  import- 
ance of  determining  this  tendency  is  admitted 
by  Darwin,  who  expresses  surprise  that  any  shall 
doubt  the  permanency  of  the  domesticated  state. 
"Does  any  one  suppose,**  says  he,  ''that  the 
present  heavy  breed  of  English  cart-horses  can 
not  be  indefinitely  continued?"  It  doubtless 
can ;  but  the  question  does  not  touch  his  theory, 
that  change  and  improvement  in  domestication 
is  a  type  of  selection  in  nature. 

For  his  use  the  question  should  be,  Can  the 
changes  which  produced  the  cart-horse  from 
the  ordinary  animal  be  continued  indefinite- 
ly? They  doubtless  can  not.  The  Short  Homs 
of  the  Thomdale  herd  begin  their  pedigree 
within  the  present  century.  It  is  not  at  all 
snppoeable  that  the  treatment  which  has  pro- 
duced this  much -admired  stock  can  be  con- 
tinued for  another  fifty  years  with  proportion- 
ate results  in  the  same  line  of  breeding.  All 
that  is  possible  or  desirable  is  to  keep  them  up 
to  their  present  point. 

Instances  of  reversion  are  sufficiently  fre- 
quent, and  often  very  interesting.  Figs  which 
hare  Uved  for  a  single  summer  in  a  small  acorn 
woods  become  as  wild  as  the  game  they  asso- 
ciate with,  and  the  hogs  of  the  Western  States 
that  have  the  range  of  forests  and  prairies  are 
as  wild  and  ferocious  as  the  boars  of  the  Black 
Forest.  I  have  known  a  litter  of  dogs  raised 
in  the  woods,  the  mother  having  made  for  her- 


self "a  kennel  beneath  the  rock, "like  the  ca- 
nine character  in  Christabel.  The  circum- 
stance invested  the  locality  with  a  certain  sav- 
ageness,  for  they  kept  up  the  wild  predatory 
character.  It  was  supposed  that  the  young 
dogs  would  have  superior  instinct  and  scent  for 
hunting,  and  some  were  captured  wild  as  wolf- 
whelps.  The  goose  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in- 
stance at  once  of  thorough  domestication  and 
ready  reversion.  It  has  been  in  the  human 
family  since  housekeeping  was  first  set  np.  Its 
profile  is  poised  on  Egyptian  obelisks ;  it  swam 
about  the  junks  in  the  Celestial  rivers ;  Cyrus 
used  to  send  them  around  to  his  friends  with 
his  card  and  compliments;  the  geese  cackled 
when  the  heavy  Gauls  were  blundering  up  the 
Tarpeian  Rock ;  and  finally,  specimens  in  the 
markets  attest  their  own  antiquity. 

They  will  thrive  in  a  pasture  like  sheep,  with 
water  enough  for  drinking,  but  not  for  swim- 
ming. While  other  animals  have  much  the 
same  habits  in  the  tame  as  in  the  wild  state, 
the  goose  almost  ceases  to  fly,  in  many  instances 
even  to  swim;  yet  in  a  few  weeks  they  will  re- 
sume habits  laid  aside  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  mingling  with  wild  flocks,  accompany  them 
in  vast  journeys  from  the  tropic  to  the  pole,  not 
in  a  single  fli^t,  not  in  long  stretches — no  more 
does  the  wild  goose,  which  takes  two  months 
after  passing  our  latitude  to  reach  its  breeding- 
place,  and  unless  compelled  to  span  some  re- 
gion in  a  single  flight,  Uke  that  from  Long  Isl- 
and Sound  to  the  Northern  Lakes,  prefers  to 
work  northward  slowly  with  the  season,  keep- 
ing near  the  thermal  line.  I  know  of  an  in- 
stance, well  authenticated,  where  eggs  of  the 
tame  duck  were  placed  in  a  wild  duck's  nest 
near  Alexander's  Station,  on  James's  Bay,  and 
the  young  carefully  observed.  They  did  not 
fly  as  soon  as  the  oUiers,  but,  after  a  little,  read- 
ily enough,  and  left  with  the  rest.  Domestica- 
tion is  not  a  permanent  condition,  and,  what 
with  disease  on  the  one  hand  and  Reversion  on 
the  other,  illustrates  no  method  of  Nature.  It 
is  an  unfixed  balance  which  better  knowledge 
will  more  duly  preserve,  and  if  the  Darwinian 
theory  become  a  means  to  this  end,  that  fii- 
mous  doctrine  will  have  no  uncertain  use. 

Its  facts  in  Natural  History  are  invaluable ; 
they  are  presented  with  a  modesty  which  all 
must  admire ;  and  the  theory,  though  wrong,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  in  each  of  its  three  main  points,  is 
yet  entertaining,  and  in  its  probable  effects  upon 
religious  faith  not  dangerous.  By  infidels  it  has 
been  welcomed,  by  Christians  feared,  as  a  new 
and  powerful  weapon  against  the  Bible,  and  the 
services  of  philosophers,  with  less  faith  than  Dar- 
win, have  been  relied  upon  by  the  latter  to  de- 
molish him,  as  if  there  were  gain  in  an  iconoclast 
who  afterward  sets  up  his  own  image.  Indeed, 
after  the  revelations  of  science  and  those  of  the 
Written  Word  have  been  placed  so  often  in 
seeming  antagonism,  and  yet  always  reconciled 
without  compromise,  simply  by  better  undeiv 
standing,  in  the  sight  of  Christian  and.  infidel, 
which  is  the  more  contemptible — the  confidence 
of  the  one  or  the  cowardice  of  the  other?  i^ 
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YESTERDAY. 

How  fidr  ngret  hath  made  the  aepnlchie ! 

In  love  with  her  dead  self  the  world  sits  there; 
She  looks  upon  her  yonthfol  miniature, 

And,  "Well-a-day!"  she  sighs,  "I  once  was  fliir, 
Once  light  of  heart,  but  I  am  old  and  gray, 
And  my  best  days  were  oyer  yesterday.** 

Our  sacred  tfbhes  once  were  common  dost, 
And  thou  To-day,  whose  beauty  none  can  see, 

Shalt  be  avenged  when  thou  art  named  the  Past; 
So  shall  the  unborn  fhtnre  weep  for  thee. 

Oh  for  one  day  to  live  in,  glorified 

With  the  strange  glamour  to  the  past  allied ! 
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UNEXPECTED  BLOWa 


AT  first  he  did  not  know  whether  he  had 
been  thrown  over  the  dasher  of  his  cai^ 
riage  upon  the  horse,  or  whether  the  horse  had 
come  over  the  dasher  and  fallen  upon  him,  he 
was  so  confused  and  amazed  at  the  accident 
which  had  so  suddenly  happened  in  this  un- 
known country,  and  landed  him  by  the  road- 
side. The  trampling  of  the  horse  on  the  broken 
harness  and  a  disagreeable  trickling  on  the  side 
of  his  head  brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  badly  hurt,  and  that  the  Satanic  brate 
had  escaped  injnry,  and  was  able  to  enjoy  a 
quiet  nibble  of  clover.  He  looked  up  the  long 
road  he  had  rode  over,  wondered  how  long  he 
had  been  riding,  and  why  he  had  come  away 
fk)m  the  little  town  he  had  not  half  seen,  mere- 
ly to  be  upset  and  pay  a  heavy  bill  for  breaking 
the  wagon !  He  mnst  still  get  on ;  in  that  di- 
rection was  no  habitation  nor  sign  of  life,  only 
wide  fields,  and  dark  strips  of  woodland ;  he 
looked  ahead,  a  rod  beyond  the  road  made  an 
abrupt  turn,  a  band  of  trees  again  hid  the  view ; 
but  something  mnst  be  done ;  he  would  roond 
that  comer. 

"If  this  is  the  last  ditch,"  he  muttered,  ''I 
wish  I  could  get  a  little  of  its  water;  why  can*t 
that  wretched  beast  assist  me  ?" 

The  scheme  of  finding  his  handkerchief,  and 
reaching  it  in  the  water,  possessed  him,  but  his 
right  hand  would  not  move,  his  arm  was  broken. 
He  fainted  with  the  effort  and  rolled  backward ; 
his  face  rested  on  the  border  of  the  ditch,  through 
which  sluggishly  ran  a  thread  of  root-stained 
water;  its  coolness  checked  the  trickling  of 
blood  from  the  wound  in  his  head,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment he  rallied,  staggered  to  his  feet,  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  bend  of  the  road,  determined  to 
pass  it,  and  then  die  if  no  help  should  come. 
His  energy  met  its  reward ;  counting  the  line 
of  elms  one  by  one  he  reached  the  last,  and  saw 
beyond  it  tall  red  chimneys,  then  the  walls  of 
a  house  filled  with  shining  windows  and  open 
doors.  Somebody  was  lounging  about  one  of 
the  doors ;  he  waved  his  hand  wildly,  signaling 
distress,  lurched  forward,  and  went  down  head- 
long. 

**A  man's  tumbled  down  right  afore  our 
gate,  marm.  Mrs.  Shelby,  I  say!"  cried  the 
person  by  the  door.  Mrs.  Shelby  came  running 
and  screaming, 

"Dumb,  stupid  Jeremiah  Brown,  why  do 


you  stand  there  bawling,   and  not  moving? 
Father!  Louisa!  murder!" 

There  was  an  instantaneous  rush  towrard  the 
gate  of  old  Sally  from  the  kitchen,  Mr.  Shelby 
from  the  middle  room,  and,  Louisa  from  the 
parlor,  who  let  her  book,  Lallah  Rookh,  fall. 
The  big  dog.  Bole,  accompanied  the  party,  and 
joined  in  the  general  consternation  with  a  diB- 
mal  howl.  Mrs.  Shelby  was  already  by  the 
stranger,  endeavoring  to  heave  him  up  by  the 
shoulders  as  if  he  were  a  bale  of  merchandise 
altogether  too  heavy  for  her. 

"It  isn't  any  body  murdered,"  said  old  Sally, 
indignantly ;  "  it's  somebody  slewed — ^too  much 
swipes.  Mnsseyl  A  young  man  too.  The 
countiy  is  pizened  with  whisky;  that's  what 
ails  my  youth  here.  Mussey!  see  his  black 
cnris  ail  a-dust  and  wet  with  blood !  Mussey ! 
there's  a  horse,  with  part  of  his  gear  on,  coming 
down  the  road!" 

"Sally,  Sally,  hold  your  tongue,"  said  Mr. 
Shelby,  mildly,  and  placing  his  hand  over  the 
heart  of  the  man  hurt;  "it  is  an  accident: 
Providence  has  sent  him  to  bur  gate,  and  he 
mnst  be  cared  for.  Jeremiah  Brown,  are  yon 
coming?    Leave  him  to  us,  Mrs.  Shelby." 

"Oh,  I  am  on  hand.  Sir  I"  answered  Jere- 
miah. "  I  wasn't  out  of  the  way  so  much  that 
I  couldn't  see  that  I  should  have  to  take  him  by 
the  legs.  Sir,  pervided  you  were  ready  to  take  him 
by  the  head.  Marm  will  bring  him  round  with 
camphor,  and  the  wash-biler  is  full  of  hot  water. 
This  man  is  hurt.  Sir ;  easy;  nowwe  have  him." 

Louisa  Shelby  stood  inside  the  gate,  pale 
and  agitated  at  the  sight  of  the  prone,  helpless 
figure  which  was  carried  past  her,  up  the  path 
leading  to  the  porch. 

"Now,  Loi2y,"8aid  Sally,  "there's  no  occa- 
sion and  no  time  for  you  to  go  off  in  a  fit ;  you 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  have  a  man  left  at  our 
gate,  to  be  cured  or  buried  any  time ;  your  pa 
is  always  talking  about  Providential  circum- 
stances, and  he  has  got  one,  bang.  Come  right 
along,  Loizy,  and  face  the  music." 

Sally  perceived  that  she  was  not  heard; 
Louisa's  ears  were  following  her  eyes. 

"  Out  at  one  ear  and  not  in  at  the  other," 
Sally  muttered,  moving  forward  with  Louisa. 
"  Mussey,  he's  kicking !" 

"  Oh ! "  gasped  Louisa,  "  he  resists  being  car- 
ried ;  he  must  be  reviving.  Do  hurry,  mother, 
to  him.     Sally,  where  can  she  be  ?" 

"  She  has  run  in  to  get  your  father's  *  Oil  of 
the  Good  Samaritan.'  It  is  on  the  third  shelf, 
right-hand  side  of  the  pot-closet,  but  she  doesn't 
know  where  it  is,  and  by  this  time  she  is  getting 
mad ;  we  shall  all  be  called  dolts,  blockheads, 
and  trollops." 

A  slight  struggle  was  occurring  in  the  open 
porch  between  Mr.  Shelby,  Jeremiah,  and  their 
hitherto  inanimate  burden. 

**Let  us  stand  on  ceremony,  if  you  please," 
said  a  voice,  and  Mr.  Shelby  and  Jeremiah 
were  obliged  to  let  the  man  stand  on  his  feet. 

"My  foot  is— where?"  he  asked.  "My 
name  is  Dunstan." 
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He  sank  back  on  the  wooden  settee : 

*•  'This  caitle  hath  a  pleaaant  M&t :  the  air 
Nimbly  tnd  sweetly  reoomiiiendB  Itself 
Unto  oor  gentle  i 


Can  I  bare  a  doctor?" 

His  eyes  fell  on  Lonisa,  who  stood  close  to 
him, 
"One  Sim  sloft— 

Gown*d  In  pnie  white  that  iltted  to  the  shape**— 

clasping  the  cedar  pillar  of  the  porch.  He 
nerer  forgot  the  picture,  and  ever  afterward 
was  fond  of  the  Virginia  creeper,  for  the  pretty 
leaves  of  that  Tine  also  clung  to  the  pillar.  The 
wild,  exhausted  expression  in  his  eyes  made 
her  ciy  out, 

^Ton  are  teiribly  hnrt,  Sir.  You  must  be 
carried  in ;  my  mother  can  do  something  for 

TOU." 

''I  am  going  in,"  he  replied.  ''I  hare  an- 
other blow,  I  fancy.  Did  yon  spring  from  the 
ground  ?" 

Mis.  Shelby  reappeared  with  a  glass  in  her 
hand,  which  she  put  to  Mr.  Dnnstan's  lips. 

^'Down  with  it,"  she  ordered,  and  he  swal- 
lowed it. 

''Now,  Jeremiah,"  she  continued,  "gear  up 
and  trot  after  the  doctor,  quick  as  the  Lord  will 
let  yon.  Father,  take  hold  of  the  gentleman 
and  bring  him  into  the  parlor ;  I've  hiid  a  bed 
on  the  sofa.  Louisa,  you  had  better  go  back 
to  your  poetiy,  if  you  hare  done  hugging  that 
cedar  post.  Sally,  something  is  burning  on  the 
store  in  the  kitchen,  as  sure  as  you  lire  and 
breathe.  Come,  Sir,  yon  are  in  a  raging  fever ; 
if  yon  were  my  son  I'd  give  you  a  sound  shak- 
ing for  getting  upset  and  half  killing  yourself." 

''I  am  at  your  mercy,  Madam,"  replied  Mr. 
Dunstan ;  '*  but  if  I  hadn't  been  upset  how  could 
I  have  caught  a— Tartar?" 

Mr.  Shelby  coughed  to  conceal  a  smile  and 
his  surprise  at  the  temerity  of  this  disabled 
yonth. 

"Now,  my  dear,"  ho  said,  "recollect  your- 
self. I  know  you  are  overcome,  but  we  all  de- 
pend on  yonr  judgment  and  firmness  in  such  a 
crisis  as  this.  Lonisa  is  a  child  and  Sally  is 
childish,  and  I  am  a  poor  tool." 

"Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Shelby,  I'll  do  my  best;  but 
yon  must  expect  some  flusteration." 

"  Cream  of  Tartar,  I  meant,"  said  Mr.  Dun- 
stan, feebly,  as  he  reached  the  sofa,  and  dropped 
npon  it  with  an  irrepressible  groan. 

"Whatever you  meant,"  replied  Mrs.  Shelby, 
reddening,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "you 
must  keep  very  still.  Yon  are  in  a  high  fever. 
Scissors,  father ;  a  basin  of  warm  water.  Lou- 
isa, go  out ;  if  yon  stay  youll  faint.  I  am  go- 
ing to  cut  his  liair ;  and  I  am  going  to  cut  his 
coat  off." 

The  pain  in  Mr.  Dnnstan's  head  and  arm  al- 
ready made  him  half  delirious,  ife  begged  her 
to  ent  them  both  off;  nobody  would  ever  miss 
them,  he  urged ;  his  head  had  led  him  into  a 
ditch;  and  as  for  his  right  hand,  who  would 
ever,  accept  it,  to  be  led  by  ?  Was  it  time  for 
the  bees  to  swarm  ?  he  asked  then — he  thought 
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he  was  stnng  somewhere.  "  *  Where  the  bee 
sncks,  there  suck  L'  I  never  thought  I  should 
behold  Miranda  in  America,  but  I  do.  Gentle 
Shakspeare  is  not  'Fancy's  chUd.' " 

"Louisa,  for  mercy's  sake  l^ve  the  room 
quickly.     Look  down  the  road  for  the  doctor." 

Louisa,  ^th  a  tearful,  pitying  glance  at  Mr. 
Dunstan,  which  was  of  course  unheeded  by  him, 
withdrew,  shutting  all  the  doors  behind  her,  that 
no  groans  or  ravings  might  reach  her. 

"  Sally,  Sally,"  she  called,  softly,  putting  her 
head  in  at  the  kitchen  door,  "mother  is  cutting 
his  hair  off;  his  wits  have  left  him." 

But  Sally  was  not  visible.  Silence  reigned 
there  in  spite  of  the  bubbling  and  hissing  of 
pots  over  the  fire,  the  ticking  of  the  clock  high 
on  the  wall,  and  the  snapping  of  Bole's  jaws 
npon  the  flies  buzzing  round  him.  Lonisa  went 
into  the  yard  and  saw  Sally  trotting  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road. 

"Do  yon  see  the  doctor,  Sally?" 

"  I  have  been  the  other  way.  I  went  up  the 
road  to  find  the  carriage.  Jeremiah  has  dragged 
it  out  of  the  ruts ;  it  is  one  of  them  fancy  wag- 
ons. It  belongs  to  no  peddler,  nor  to  an  agent 
for  maps  and  them  revolutionary  works  that's  al- 
wi^  going  round,  bepraised  by  mealy-mouthed 
men  in  bombazine  trowsers  aU  skin  and  bone. 
I  guess  it  belongs  to  one  of  them  trouting  chaps 
— all  boots  and  artificial  flies,  to  say  nothing  of 
brandy  flasks.  We've  escaped  till  now  this 
sort  of  gentleman,  but  he's  come  at  last.  Ill 
bet  John  Flummer  can  catch  more  trout  in  an 
hour  with  a  birch  bean-pole  than  this  man  can 
in  a  week.  How  is  ho  now  ?  Come  to  any  ? 
Hell  be  tronted  before  he  leaves  this  house,  or 
I'm  mistaken.  Mussey  I  I  wouldn't  have  put 
that  plaster  on  that  head,  as  yonr  mother  did, 
for  fifty  cents.  Is  she  going  to  set  his  arm  ? 
She  set  a  chicken's  leg  hist  fall,  but  it  never 
grew  together." 

"  When  will  Jeremiah  come  ?" 

"It  is  nigh  time.  Run  up  stain  and  look 
out  the  back  chamber  winder,  and  let  mc  know 
when  you  see  him.  I've  got  slippery  elnm 
ready,  and  valerian,  but  I  can't  find  the  bone- 
set." 

Jeremiah  was  already  clattering  into  the 
barn-yard,  followed  by  the  doctor  in  his  gig. 
To  Louisa's  indignation  he  delayed  a  moment 
to  joke  with  Sally  on  some  ancient  swain  he 
pretended  to  have  met  on  his  rouhds. 

"Gk)  long,  doctor,"  said  SaUy;  "you  smell 
so  of  your  pizen  drugs  you'll  spile  my  dinner 
if  you  stay.  If  you  must  have  your  joke,  take 
Miss  Louizy  here ;  she  w  going  to  be  married." 

"So  I  hear,"  answered  the  doctor,  passing 
through.  "John  Flummer  should  be  trans- 
ported for  taking  Fuss  away  from  the  chimney 
comer." 

"  Gals,  like  swallows,  will  fly  away  and  for- 
get the  empty  nests,"  replied  SaUy. 

"I  have  not  departed  yet,"  said  Louisa, 
"but  shall  continue  to  ' homeward  fly.' " 

"But  you  will.  With  Mrs.  Shelby  on  one 
side,  and  the  Widow  Flummer  on  the  other. 
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you  and  John  will  hare  to  make  a  match — pnll 
apart  as  mnch  aa  ever  yon  like  the  yoke  'will 
he  ahont  your  necks.  I  shonld  like  to  see  the 
^vidow  Plimimer  let  go  the  fine  property  yon 
are  going  to  inherit !  She  thinks  Mr.  Shelby 
will  die,  because  her  husband  died;  and  that 
the  two  widows,  herself-  and  your  ma,  will  set 
np  in  state,  and  gee  and  haw  you  and  John." 

*'  Sally,  you  are  most  disgusting.  I  hare  no 
refuge  to-day;  there  seems  to  be  no  {^oe  in 
the  house  for  me.     Ill  retire  to  the  garret.'* 

The  doctor,  haying  carried  his  whip  into  the 
parlor,  gnawed  its  handle  reflectlTely  when  he 
looked  at  Mr.  Dunstan. 

'*  He  has  a  good  hrad ;  pity  ho  should  lose 
it.     How  long  has  he  been  here  ?" 

Mr.  Shelby  coughed  agam.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  his  old  friend,  the  doctor,  was  grow- 
ing fumbling,  and  that  the  essence  of  medicine 
about  him  was  worse  than  usual.  He  must 
hare  broken  a  bottle  or  two  in  his  pockets — ^he 
was  a  careless  doctor  I 

<*  How  are  you,  Shelby?"  asked  the  doctor. 
**  I  didn't  see  you.  Um,  um,  um ! "  He  slipped 
his  fingers  about  Mr.  Dunstan.  *<  Grood  as  the 
rack  to  set  his  arm.  Ton  have  done  as  well  as 
could  be  expected,  Mrs.  Shelby — ^worth  fqrty 
of  Shelby,  who  has  not  thought  of  splints." 

"I  told  you  as  much,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Shelby. 

The  doctor  took  off  his  rusty  blue  coat  and 
turned  up  a  pair  of  enormous  wristbands. 

"Bring  in  my  boy,  will  you,  Shelby?  and 
call  in  Jeremiah.  He  is  a  scoundrel  for  say- 
ing nothing  serious  had  happened  here,  and 
nuiking  me  leave  something  desirable  behind. 
It  is  a  serious  case.  How  are  you  now,  young 
man  ?    Where  are  you  from  to-day?" 

Mr.  Dunstan  shook  his  head.  His  mouth 
opened  and  shut  stupidly. 

"Light-headed,"  continued  the  doctor.  ''I 
thought  so. " 

"Why,  doctor,  you  know  he  is  in  a  raging 
fever,"  said  Mrs.  Shelby. 

*'Shut  up,  marm!  No,  on  the  whole,  you 
needn't.  Make  me  some  pads.  Is  your  old 
linen  on  hand?  I  must  have  a  cold  lotion. 
Pound  some  ice  up,  marm,  for  his  head ;  put  it 
in  oil  silk  or  bladders,  and  come  back  as  quick 
as  you  can." 

Jeremiah  came  In  as  Mr.  Shelby  had  order- 
ed, and  the  doctor  saying,  "Now,  then,"  went 
to  work.  Mr.  Dunstan's  ann  was  set,  his  head 
re-dressed,  his  bed  carefully  adjusted,  medi- 
cine administered  to  him,  and  Jeremiah,  with 
written  instructions,  was  installed  beside  him 
as  watcher  for  the  night  before  the  doctor  left 
the  house.  Instead  of  going  homeward  he 
took  the  road  Mr.  Dunstan  had  traveled  over, 
and  drove  to  the  Owl  Tavern,  twelve  miles  from 
Mr.  Shelby's,  for  the  purpose  of  making  inqui- 
ries concerning  Mr.  Dunstan.  He  learned  that 
it  was  the  place  from  which  Mr.  Dunstan  had 
started,  and  that  it  was  his  temporary  residence.  ' 
The  landlord  of  the  Owl  did  not  expect  Mr.  j 
Dunstan's  return  at  any  particular  hour  or  day,  I 


for  that  matter,  he  said.  Mr.  Dunstan  was  an 
erratic  gentleman,  whom  he  had  known  for 
several  seasons,  in  the  way  of  trout,  pickerel, 
quail,  and  plover.  If  Mr.  Dunstan  had  select- 
ed the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Shelby's  house  to 
be  upset  in,  it  was  no  doubt  agreeable  to  him. 
No  one  could  foretell  what  such  a  man  might 
devise  for  amusement. 

"You  had  better  go  over  to  Shelby's  to-mor- 
row," said  the  doctor,  "and  look  after  yonr 
team." 

"  Not  I,"  repUed  the  landlord.  "  It  will  be 
time  enough  for  me  to  go  when  Mr.  Dunstan 
sends  for  me." 

"You  will  not  go  in  some  time,  then.  I 
calculate  he  is  in  a  brain-fever."    . 

"  I  told  him  he'd  have  one  last  week.  He 
loafed  too  much  o'  nights  round  Owl  Creek, 
when  you  could  cut  the  mist  like  cheese.  He 
liked  it,  he  said,  and  felt  comfortable  in  a 
clear,  silver  mist.  That  he  was  familiar  with 
in  the  city  was  beer-colored,  and  was  flavored 
with  old  umbrellas.  Queer  chap,  Mr.  Dun- 
stan!   Good  pay,  though;  first-rate  and  a  half." 

"  He  won't  pay  if  he  dies,  you  ass,  will  he  ?" 

**  Never  had  a  man  die  on  my  hands ;  maybe 
as  he  is  in  yours  he  will.  In  that  case  I-  can 
write  to  the  bank  he  draws  on." 

**  Has  he  no  friends  ?  Do  no  letters  come  to 
him?" 

"Nary.  I  asked  him  once  what  made  him 
so  yaller  all  at  once,  and  he  replied  that  he  be- 
lieved the  remains  of  his  liver  was  coming*  over 
from  India  to  him  again.  Putting  this  and 
that  together,  I  think  he  was  bom  in  India ; 
,the  old  woman  says  he  has  articles  in  his  room 
that  came«from  there,  and  that  he  showed  her 
a  miniature  one  day  of  a  lady  in  a  high  tur- 
ban, and  said  that  it  was  his  mother  done  by  a 
native  artist,  just  before  he  left  Calcutta,  and 
that  he  never  saw  her  afterward.  If  you  ad- 
vise it,  I'll  send  down  a  lot  of  his  things,  shirts 
and  gimcracks.  Shelby  may  send  back  the  team 
if  he  likes  at  his  own  risk.  You  see  Mr.  Dun- 
stan gets  on  with  me  because  I  strictly  follow 
his  lead.  I  must  own  that  I  like  him  about  as 
well  as  any  man  I  ever  set  eyes  on — smashed  if 
I  don't  1" 

"  Yon  are  sure  he  is  not  a  native  Prince,  and 
the  turban  in  the  miniature  one  that  he  wears  ?*' 

"He  ought  to  be.  Last  summer  when  he 
was  here  my  daughter  was  fool  enough  to  get 
over  the  widl  where  my  bull  was — the  feller  I 
took  a  prise  for ;  she  had  a  basket  in  her  hand ; 
he  roared,  and  tore  up  a  sod  or  two ;  she  stood 
stock-still,  lost  her  wits ;  it  drove  him  mad  I 
reckon;  he  made  at  her;  and  Mr.  Dunstan  shot 
him  with  a  pistol  as  big  as  my  Jim's  pop-gun. 
It  makes  me  sweat  to  think  on't  now ;  the  creet- 
ur's  slaver  actilly  blew  on  her  arm,  he  was  so 
near,  and  wften  he  dropped  his  horn  graced  Mr. 
Dunstan's  knee.  How  he  came  there  I  never 
knew ;  but  my  wife  says  she  saw  him  flying  over 
the  wall  while  she  was  screeching  out  of  the 
window.  If  youll  believe  me  he  paid  for  that 
bull,  he  would  do  it ;  said  it  was  as  good  sport 
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tt  ever  Cumming  had  in  Africa,  and  with  more 
of  a  beast  too  than  he  ever  killed.  Now  if  jou 
thiok  I  am  going  to  distorb  Mr.  Donstan,  or 
nony  after  ray  horse  and  wagon,  yon  are  mis- 
taken.** 

**Toa  might  be  of  service  to  yonr  champion 
atShdby's." 

*' What !  Fnt  my  head  in  a  hornet's  nest— 
nm  against  Madam  Shelby !  No,  Sir-ee.  Yon 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  he  conld  not  be  in 
better  hands  though. " 

^^  Weil,  well,  send  his  traps  down.  Gire  me 
some  bitters  and  let  me  go ;  I  have  had  enough 
of  the  Owl's  wisdom  for  to-day.  Does  yonr 
wife's  tongne  mn  like  yoars  ?" 

What  was  going  on  below  after  the  doct<»''8 
departare  Jjoiasa.  in  her  retreat  could  not  sur- 
mise ;  the  house  was  fearfully  still.  She  crept 
down  the  back-stairs,  looked  into  the  middle- 
room,  and  saw  the  dinner  set  out,  but  that  no- 
body had  dined :  the  meat  was  not  carved,  and 
the  water-pitcher  stood  fall. 

"He  must  be  dead,"  she  thought;  *'and  so 
handsome  a  man  as  he  was  I  If  he  had  a  mo- 
ther and  sister  their  hearts  would  be  broken." 

&te  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  tears  of  pity 
ran  down  her  cheeks  at  their  supposed  loss. 
She  was  afraid  to  approach  the  parlor  lest  some 
evidence  of  the  fact  shonld  terrify  her,  and  she 
shrank  from  seeking  Sally  lest  her  plain  speech 
concerning  him  should  shock  her.  The  silence 
continued.  Presently  her  attention  was  claimed 
by  a  noble  piece  of  roast  beef;  the  sight  of  it 
created  a  sentiment  of  hunger,  which  she  would 
hare  preferred  to  stifle.  The  well-baked  cone 
of  mashed  potatoes  also  thrust  itself  upon  her 
obserration;  she  could  not  resist  speculating 
on  its  flavor,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
^Sgiog  into  it  with  a  spoon  and  eating  it  in 
nibbles. 

''  Mnssey !"  said  Sally  at  her  elbow,  **  I  am 
glad  somebody's  come  to  eat  my  vittles ;  but 
the  potatoes  are  salted,  Louizy;  yon  needn't 
drop  any  tears  on  them." 

Louisa  looked  round  imploringly,  and,  with 
her  mouth  fuU,  asked,  '*Is  he  living?" 

"Who?  The  old  tom-cat,  or  Bole,  or  the 
lame  ehidien  ?" 

"Mr.  Dunstan,"  said  Louisa,  wuth  a  sob. 

*' Fiddle-stick,  yes.  Let  me  cut  you  a  slice 
of  beef;  it  is  cold,  but  as  tender  and  juicy  as 
can  be." 

**Yes;"  and  Louisa  held  her  plate  out  with 
an  air  of  deprecation. 

"Pickles?"  inquired  Sally,  brandishing  the 
carving-knife  ill  the  air;  "little  teenty,  tonty 
cucumbers,  you  know,  crisp  and  sharp  —  best 
we  have." 

"Excellent,"  added  Louisa,  biting  one. 

"This  dinner,"  continued  Sally,  in  an  indig- 
nant tone,  **  will  be  thrown  to  the  pigs  and — 
Jeremiah.  After  the  doctor  left  Mr.  Shelby 
had  to  go  right  to  bed  with  sick  headache,  of 
course.  When  I  put  the  dinner  on  the  table, 
as  hot  and  nice  as  if  we  hadn't  been  turned  up- 
side down  by  your  Dunstans  and  your  Stun- 


stans,  or  whomsoever  they  may  be,  I  goes  to 
your  mother,  who  was  kiting  back  and  forth  in 
the  front^ntry  with  a  solemn  phis,  and  says  I, 
'  Do  come  to  dinner  while  it  is  fit  to  eat ;  Jere- 
miah is  all  right  inside  there.'  Says  she  :  'Sal- 
ly, don't  talk  to  me  of  dinner  while  'tis  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and 'death;  and  Jeremiah  needs 
watching,  he  is  such  a  goose ;  and  I  can*t  tell 
why  the  doctor  pnt  me  out  and  him  in.  Eat 
your  own  dinner,  Miy,  and  be  sure  to  make 
Louisa  comforUble.'  I  thought  to  myself, 
'  Ton  have  got  to  drink  a  cup  of  t«a,  any  how ;' 
and  I  made  green  tea,  strong  as  all  possessed, 
and  canied  it  to  her.  'Drink  this,  marm,'  I 
said ;  '  yon  have  got  to  keep  up  on  acoonnt  of 
the  young  man.  The  doctor  hinted  to  me,  as 
he  got  into  hift  gig,  that  he  guessed  we  would 
have  a  kind  of  a  raving  time  for  a  while,  and 
that  was  the  reason  he'd  set  up  Jeremiah  as  a 
nnss.'  Tour  ma  rolled  up  her  eyes  and  drank 
the  tea.  Then  I  had  to  go  to  the  bam  and  do 
Jeremiah's  chores,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  for- 
got to  caU  you,  Louisy.  Look  here :  this  is 
gooseberry  tart,  green — ^gooseberry— tart.  Tou 
know  how  you  love  it;  this  is  the  first  I've 
made.     Have  a  piece  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  why  should  I  be  so  hungry  at  a 
time  when  nobody  else  can  eat  ?  It  is  heart- 
less." 

**  'Cause  yon  are  yonng.  Grief  and  anxiety 
slip  away  from  the  minds  of  the  young  as  wa- 
ter runs  off  a  duck's  back." 

"I  am  not  sa  young ;  eighteen,  neariy." 

"  Mnssey  I  so  you  are.  Now  how  can  we  get 
out  that  Jeremi^  ?  He  is  dead  with  hunger 
by  this  time ;  death  nor  etemftf  can  scare  him 
fhmi  eating.  .Go  persuade  yonr  mother  to  let 
him  out  for  a  few  minutes.  The  man  is  still 
enough  now;  warrant  ye  he's  full  of  opium. 
You  can  stand  guard  outside.  Ill  run  to  yon, 
if  I  hear  the  least  noise." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Shelby,  when  Louisa 
gave  her  Sally's  message;  "Jeremiah  shall 
have  his  dinner,  of  course.  Mr.  Dunstan  ap- 
pears to  be  asleep ;  if  he  continues  tractable  I 
shall  take  charge  of  him  myself;  but,  oh,  what 
a  responsibility!" 

"Mother,  how  long  do  yon  expect  to  keep 
this  Mr.  Dunstan  here?" 

**  If  he  lives,  a  month  at  least." 

The  parlor  door  already  stood  ajar,  and  Mrs. 
Shelby  softly  pushed  it  open,  and  beckoned  to 
Jeremiah,  who  would  not  stir;  he  sat  beside 
Mr.  Dunstan,  with  the  written  instructions 
pinned  to  the  breast  of  his  coat. 

"  Was  there  ever  such  an  obstinate  dander- 
head  ?"  muttered  Mrs.  Shelby.  "  I  could  shake 
him  to  pieces.  Jeremiah,"  she  whispered, 
**  come  and  get  your  dinner,  or  you'll  have  no- 
thing till  morning." 

Jeremiah's  coutenance  fell,  but  duty  tri- 
umphed. 

"Ill  take  a  plate  of  something  here — over 
in  the  comer.  Doctor  said  I  was  not  to  leave 
till  I  had  chucked  four  powders  into  this  cree- 
tur:  he  has  had  two,  and  he  feela^milird  a 
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poured  all  down  him  at  once  and  settled  his 
hash." 

"  Gro  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  then,  and 
Louisa  will  hring  jou  something  to  eat,"  said 
Mrs.  Shelby.  Jeremiah,  in  his  stocking  feet, 
crept  to  the  door  where  Louisa  stood,  and  asked 
her  to  bring  him  a  quart  bowl  of  coffee  and  a 
dish  of  doughnuts ;  '*  somehow  his  stomach  felt 
riled,  and  he  only  felt  like  eating  light  yittles." 

**  Be  sure  not  to  eat  yoiv  instructions,  Jere- 
miah," said  Mrs.  Shelby,  in  a  sarcastic  whisper. 
"  I  am  almost  afraid  to  leave  the  medicine  with 
you." 

^*  If  there  should  be  any  pills  left,  marm,  I 
shall  take  'em ;  pills  do  me  a  sight  of  good." 

Louisa  silently  set  before  him  a  pan  of  dough- 
nuts, in  which  Sally  placed  several  delicacies 
she  thought  he  would  Uke,  and  then  crossed  the 
room  and  stood  beside  her  mother,  who  w^ 
watching  Mr.  Dunstan.  His  regular  features 
were  pale  and  pinched  with  pain;  his  black 
hair  was  tangled  and  stained ;  his  tall,  slender 
figure  was  stretched  upon  the  bed  as  if  lifeless. 
Yet  Louisa  never  beheld  a  more  attractive,  mys- 
terious subject.  ''The  Veiled  Prophet  of 
Ehorassan,"  he  of  the  "Silver  Veil,"  was  no- 
thing to  the  spectacle  before  her,  enveloped  in 
a  red  and  white  patch-quilt. 

"Louisa,  you  will  dream  about  him  if  you 
stare  at  him  so,"  whispered  her  mother  ,*  "  he  is 
a  frightful  sight.  What  a  beard  he  has  got  I 
Better  go  and  see  how  your  father  is.  Strange 
how  easily  he  is  overcome." 

"Both  can  go,  marm,"  said  Jeremiah ;  "what 
little  I  wanted  I  have  had,  and  I  am  on  hand 
again.  You  aut  go.  I  can't  answer  for  the 
man;  he  mcf  be  running  round  like  a  ti^r 
within  five  miilutes." 

"  Come,  mother,"  begged  Louisa ;  "  should 
he  frighten  yoii,  wiiat  will  become  of  usf" 

Mrs.  Shelby  yielded  to  her  persuasion,  and 
consented  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  sick- 
room for  the  night. 

Jeremiah,  however,  was  deposed  upon  the 
doctor's  second  visit,  and  the  sick-room  became 
an  institution  with  Mrs.  Shelby.  Sally  d0' 
clared  that  she  was  "swallowed  up  alive  by 
this  outlandish  young  man,  who  seemed  to  have 
no  friends  or  relations  to  come  after  him." 
When  the  landlord  of  the  Owl  sent  up  some 
luggage  belonging  to  Mr.  Dunstan,  Sally  laid 
it  out  carefully  in  the  drawers  of  the  best  bu- 
reau, and  examined  it  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
some  biographical  hint ;  the  shirts  and  hand- 
kerchiefs were  marked  John  Dunstan,  A  mo- 
ix>cco  case  containing  toilet  articles  had  a  crest 
upon  it,  which  Siilly  not  comprehending  asked 
an  explanation- of  from  Louisa. 

"  It  proves  that  jMbr.  Dunstan  is  of  noble  ex- 
traction." 

"  Cat's  foot!  So  was  my  third  back  tooth, 
upper  jaw,  a  noble  extraction ;  doctor  said  he 
never  pulled  a  bigger  one.  I've  got  it  now  in 
a  box." 

"He  belongs  to  an  old  family,"  added  Lou- 
isa. 


"  So  I  should  think,  so  old  and  decrepit  that 
not  one  of  'em  are  able  to  look  him  up  and  at- 
tend to  him.  Here  he  is,  a  world  of  trouble, 
and  we  shall  have  nothing  to  show  for  it  unless 
it  is  your  mother's  lumbago.'* 

So  many  days  glided  by  while  Mr.  Dunstan 
remained  in  an  unvarying  condition  of  prostra- 
tion that  insensibly  the  family  got  to  consider 
it  as  a  fixed  thing,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Mrs.  Shelby,  ceased  to  speculate  or  feel  any 
agitation  concerning  its  object.  Mr.  Shelby, 
when  driving  to  market  or  to  church,  and  ques- 
tioned, looked  serious,  and  gave  the  doctor  s 
opinion,  instead  of  his  own,  adding  that  the 
ways  of  Providence  were  past  finding  out,  and 
Mrs.  Shelby  was  an  able  instrument,  if  it  was 
so  to  be  that  Mr.  Dunstan  should  recover. 
Jeremiah  pursued  his  usual  avocations  with 
less  noise  and  the  same  appetite.  Sally  reign- 
ed every  where  outside  Mr.  Dunstan 's  domain ; 
and  Louisa,  left  more  to  her  own  devices,  sent 
for  more  books  from  the  library  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town,  and  browsed  upon  ideas  as  a  lamb 
nibbles  grass,  which  had  no  connection  with 
the  facts  of  her  life.  John  Plummer,  the  young 
man  to  whom  she  was  engaged,  came  and  went 
after  his  lover -like  fashion,  and  she  received 
him  and  parted  from  him  with  an  equanimity 
that  was  not  exactly  agreeable  to  him.  All 
that  he  did  for  her — ^his  gifts  of  flowers,  picto- 
rial newspapers,  magazines,  and  delicate  edi- 
bles were*  taken  with  the  same  placid,  smiling, 
"Thank  you,  John."  Whether  he  held  her 
hand  mom,  noon,  or  eve,  its  temperature  was 
the  same,  growing  neither  hot  nor  cold,  as  his 
did.  John  was  manly  and  sensible,  but  par- 
ticularly ignorant  upon  one  subject — the  theory 
and  practice  of  that  natural  science — Love. 
When,  in  his  fondness,  disappointment,  and  an- 
ger, he  cogitated  within  himself,  he  argued 
that  there  was  every  reason  why  he  and  Louisa 
should  marry :  his  mother's  farm,  to  be  his  own, 
joined  that  of  Mr.  Shelby ;  he  was  an  only 
child,  and  so  was  Louisa ;  they  were  about  the 
same  age ;  had  .grown  up  and  been  educated 
together.  If  Louisa,  married  any  man  besides 
himself  she  must  leave  her  native  place  and 
all  her  happy  associations,  for  there  was  no  eli- 
gible man  within  twenty  miles — ^that  is,  none 
had  been  seen  by  her.  If  he  married  any  giil 
besides  Louisa  he  must  bring  a  stranger  to  live 
by  his  mother's  hearth ;  and  who  could  foretell 
the  troubles  that  might  arise  from  such  a  state 
of  things  ? 

The  Widow  Plummer,  his  mother,  shared  his 
misgivings,  but  never  mentioned  it.  She  watch- 
ed Louisa  sharply,  and  had,  more  than  once, 
seen  her  eyes  wander  from  John  in  the  midst 
of  his  conversation ;  had  seen  her  look  up  from 
her  book  with  an  unconscious  frown,  and  keep 
her  fingers  shut  in  the  page  when  he  approach- 
ed ;  and  had  heard  her  say  "  No,"  from  absent- 
mindedness,  when  she  should  have  said  "Yes" 
to  him ;  and  had  heard  her  ask  questions  and 
express  ideas  which  John  could  not  answer  or 
meet,  and  which  h^d  njad<^^^-gl(^  mo- 
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ther — chafe  over  the  natural  inferiority  of  men 
to  women  in  their  dealings  with  them.  She 
beliered  in  her  heart  that  $he  could  manage 
and  bring  Lonisa  to  any  terms,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  assume  the  appearance  and  garb  of 
a  man.  Tet  no  fimlt  could  be  found  with 
Louisa.  She  possessed  amiability,  like  her  fa- 
ther's, and  force  of  character,  like  her  mother's. 
She  was  kind,  affectionate,  winning,  happy  in 
seeing  others  happy,  and  hating  all  that  was 
cross  and  meUncholy.  Under  this  amiable, 
placid  exterior  was  concealed  a  degree  of  de- 
termination no  one  had  ever  given  her  credit 
for.  Nerer  haying  had  any  occasion  for  its 
display  she  had  made  no  parade  of  this  trait, 
and  her  friends  were  wholly  unprepared  for  its 
dononstration.  This  pleasant  June  weather 
had  been  spoken  of  by  John  as  a  favorable 
time  for  a  wedding  trip  to  the  Atlantic  board. 
When  he  mentioned  that  it  was  good  weather 
for  matrimony,  Louisa  looked  at  the  sky,  shook 
h^  head,  and  took  to  reading  '*Lalla  Bookh" 
assiduously.  John  swore  out  in  the  fields  ter- 
ribly ;  he  cursed  novels  and  poetry,  and  threw 
in  every  book  that  had  ever  been  written,  pub- 
hshed,  and  sold.  He  swore  at  old  and  young 
women,  married  and  single,  and  pretended  to 
himself  that  it  was  a  matter  of  wonderment 
why  they  were  ever  put  into  the  world ;  they 
were  as  much  a  mystery  in  the  economy  of  life 
as  mosqnitoes  and  fleas ;  and  having  so  sworn, 
he  meekly  returned  to  Louisa,  sat  on  the  porch 
or  IB  the  parlor,  tiying  to  utter  some  acceptable 
word,  or  to  bestow  upon  her  some  appreciative 
smile.    Poor  John ! 

Tlien  Mr.  Dnnstan  was  brought  into  the 
house,  and  Mrs.  Shelby  could  attend  to  no  oth- 
er object  at  present. 

Mr.  Shelby,  an  easy-going,  trustful  man,  who 
lurched  out  of  all  responsibility,  like  the  mock 
duke  in  the  ''Honey- Moon,"  nodded  to  the 
right  when  the  Widow  Plummer  spoke  in  be- 
half of  the  marriage,  and  to  the  left  when  Mrs. 
Shelby  urged  that  it  wa*  otter  nonsense  to  think 
of  it  at  present,  and  that  she  should  not  stir 
hand  nor  foot  about  it  till  after  harvest.  Mr. 
Dunstan  would  then  be  cured  and  away,  her- 
self rested,  and  her  feelings  in  train  for  a  sepa- 
ration finom  Lonisa. 

''My  dear,''  ezpostnUted  Mr.  Shelby,  "you 
are  going  to  take  her  marriage  too  much  to 
heart ;  she  is  only  moving  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence,  as  it  were.  Suppose,  now,  if  she 
should  marry  Mr.  Dunstan  and  leave  the  coun- 
try?" 

''I  don't  suppose  impossibilities,  Mr.  Shelby ; 
it  is  not  my  way." 

"All  things  are  possible-^with  God." 

«•  But  not  with  Mr.  Dunstan." 

'*  My  dear,  that's  wicked ;  you  do  suffer  ^on 
the  ways  of  the  natural  man,  now  and  then,  my 
dev." 

**  Don't  preach.  Do  you  dream  that  a  self- 
willed,  middle-aged  man  of  the  world  can  go 
out  of  his  character  and  commit  an  act  not  to  be 
accounted  for?    I  know  Mr.  Dunstan  as  well 


as  if  I  had  wintered  and  summered  him ;  sick- 
ness and  helplessness  compel  a  man  to  reveal 
himself— he  is  not  the  sort  of  man  to  fancy 
our  Louisa ;  he  does  not  like  women ;  why  he 
laughs  at  me  even." 

"I  hope  he  feels  under  a  proper  obligation." 

"  I  can't  say ;  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  the  ob- 
ligation were  on  my  side.  He  isn't  so  much 
trouble  after  all.  Marry  Mr.  Dunstan !  What 
could  she  do  with  him  f" 

"  Of  course  she  is  attached  to  John  Plummer. 
Still,  it  seems  to  me  that  she  is  quite  happy 
enough  with  us ;  I  never  in  my  life  saw  her  run 
out  to  meet  him;  did  you,  my  dear?  She 
never  appears  to  be  expecting  him  either.  I 
heard  Sally  call  out  last  evening  that  John  was 
coming,  and  Louisa  said  '  Oh  !*  asked  if  it  wasn't 
near  bedtime  already,  and  gaped  like  puss. 
Courting  has  got  to  be  a  different  thing,  maybe, 
from  what  it  was  in  our  day,  my  dear." 

"Louisa  is  a  child  yet;  she  feels  quite  as 
much  as  she  ought  for  John.  I  think  she  be- 
haves beautifully,  as  a  modest,  innocent  child 
should  behave." 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  nobody  with 
Louisa ;  she  was  suffered  to  walk  in  the  "  noon- 
day darkness"  of  that  most  important,  life-gov- 
erning truth,  which  nobody  denies,  nobody  af- 
firms for  one — ^Love.  She  was  neither  consult- 
ed, nor  counseled,  nor  warned*.  Fathers  and 
mothers,  long  after  their  hearts  have  fought  and 
bled,  died,  or  become  victorious  in  the  inevi- 
table conflict,  sit  passive,  with  pipe  in  mouth, 
and  knitting  in  hand,  and  watch  their  daugh- 
ters in  the  same  fight  without  a  word;  the 
ashes  are  shaken  from  the  pipe,  the  yam  reeled 
from  the  ball ;  the  daughters  bleed  in  anguish, 
or  yield  with  an  apathetic  ignorance  to  the  fate 
which  they  believe  is  the  untold  secret  of  the 
world — its  joy  or  its  misery.  Sally  being  a 
loveless  old  maid,  an  ignorant,  unselfish,  nar- 
row-minded, solicitous,  carping,  devoted  old 
creature,  sniffed,  groaned,  and  muttered  at  the 
state  of  affairs  between  John  and  I>ouisa,  but 
was  little  heeded.  She  gave  utterance  to  vari- 
ous old  proverbs  which  made  Louisa  tell  her  she 
was  growing  more  musty  every  day.  "The 
gray  mare  is  the  better  horse,"  said  Sally. 

"Do  you  mean  my  mother?"  asked  Louisa. 

"There's  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and 
lip,"  spoke  the  oracle  to  John. 

"  Meaning  what,  Sally  Slocum  ?"  asked  John, 
turning  upon  her  with  a  look  of  wrath. 

"Have  you  been  down  to  Vesey's  lately?" 
she  asked,  evasively.  "Vesey's  gals  are  the 
smartest  and  prettiest  gals  to  be  found  any 
where,  and  I  am  not  alone  in  thinking  so." 

John  looked  at  her  sharply,  and  turned  very 
red  when  she  wagged  her  head  and  hitched  her 
shoulders  to  signify  that  she  knew  his  perplex- 
ity and  annoyance  as  well  as  he  did. 

"Confound  the  Vesey  girhjl"  he  said,  an- 
grily. 

"Confound  all  gals,  I  say.  There  may  be 
as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were  caught,  but 
what  do  those  amount  to  that  have  been  caught  ?'* 
Digitized  by  ^OfOUy  ikl 
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It  was  deep  in  Jaly  when  Bfr.  Donstan  broke 
the  long  Bilence  of  his  sickness  by  asking  the 
day  of  the  month,  and  if  his  place  in  the  tread- 
mill had  not  been  vacant  long  enoogh.  Mrs. 
Shelby,  fanning  herself  at  the  moment,  stopped ; 
but  not  making  haste  to  reply,  as  she  should 
hare  done,  held  her  fan  before  her  face.  Mr. 
Dunstan,  punching  his  pillow  to  raise  his  head, 
looked  at  her  with  a  grateful  smile. 

"How  are  you,  mother?"  he  said. 

*^How  are  you,  Sir?"  she  asked,  behind  the 
fan.     "It  is,  indeed,  almost  August*' 

'*Are  you  crying  because  I  have  been  lying 
here  six  weeks,  like  a  clod,  for  you  to  turn  me 
over  and  orer  ?  If  that  is  the  reason,  come 
here  and  let  me  wipe  your  eyes,  for  upon  my 
soul  I  believe  I  have  no  further  excuse  for  re- 
maining here — in  this  room,  I  mean ;  I  have  no 
idea  of  leaving  the  house — ^I  like  it.  How  came 
you  willing  to  do  so  much  for  a  stranger,  such 
a  one,  too,  as  I  must  have  appeared  the  day  I 
so  unceremoniously  arrived  among  you  ?" 

"We  were  in  a  manner  obliged  to  take  care 
of  you  since  you  were  so  sent  to  our  door." 

"  Could  yon  not  have  sent  me  to  a  hospital  ?" 

"We  have  no  institution  of  the  sort  in  our 
neighborhood." 

Mr.  Dunstan  now  fell  to  examining  his  hands, 
and  the  arm  from  which  the  splints  had  been 
removed,  as  if  he  had  long  been  a  stranger  to 
the  use  of  those  appendages,  and  then  felt  the 
shape  of  his  face,  its  new  an^^es,  and  the  length 
of  his  beard. 

"  This  is  mine,"  he  said,  giving  the  beafld  a 
twist.     "  Have  I  my  own  shirt  on  ?" 

"  Ton  have ;  your  clothes  came  from  the  Owl 
tavern  shortly  after  your  accident." 

"  The  Owl  I  Where  I  was  staying  for  a  week 
or  two." 

"Nothing  has  been  sent  since." 

"I  kilow  that.  No  letters,  messages,  in- 
qniries,  friends." 

"  The  landlord,  Bilkington,  told  the  doctor 
that  if  he  considered  it  necessary  the  bank  you 
draw  on  could  be  written  to ;  fortunately  it  was 
not  necessary." 

"Neither  you  nor  Bilkington  required  my 
money,  and  so  you  sent  for  none.  I  recognize 
him,  and  perceive  you  are  of  that  ilk ;  extraor- 
dinary remnant  of  a  race  with  whom  such  traits 
were  the  rule." 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  come  to  you  but  mon- 
ey, Mr.  Dunstan?" 

"Only  my  heir,  a  distant  relation,  and  he 
won't." 

"How  could  he  discover  you  without  being 
sent  for?" 

"  As  the  buzzard  discovers  carrion." 

"  What  a  man  you  are !  And  you  are  friend- 
less!" 

*  *  Friendless  I  Lying  under  your  roof  for  six 
weeks,  cared  most  tenderly  for  by  you  I  No,  I 
am  not  friendless,  and  shall  not  be  again.  That 
I  should  live  to  be  thirty  years  old,  and  have  just 
hghted  on  a  spot  where  no  questions  are  asked 
or  money  demanded." 


**Tou  look  as  if  you  were  forty." 

He  gave  his  beard  another  tug. 

"So  I  am,  counting  in  the  fashion  of  the 
amiable  and  romantic  Festns,  who  teaches  us 
how  to  measure  time.  I  have  been  through 
with  some  severe  scalds.  Can  you  send  to 
Bilkington  for  me  to-day  ?  I  need  him  to  trans- 
act a  little  business  fbr  me.  Where  is  Mr. 
Shelby?  I  feel  like  thanking  him;  convales- 
cents are  troubled  with  a  spasmodic  gratitude ; 
while  expressing  it  I  shall  have  the  face  to  ask 
him^if  I  may  remain  here  a  while  longer." 

"  It  is  my  permission  you  require  instead  of 
his." 

"  What  will  you  have— flatteiy  ?  You  and  I 
have  been  too  near  that  strange  Shadow  to  be- 
have like  ordinary  people.  I  suspect  that  my 
soul  has  walked  out  of  my  body  before  you. 
Why  should  I  not  be  at  home  with  you  ?  Come, 
continue  me  this  feeling  of  security  and  repose. 
I  have  no  more  home  than  the  stormy  petrel  has, 
which  the  sailors«only  see  riding  the  waves  in  a 
gale.  Trust  me  in  spite  of  the  broken  head  I 
brought  you,  and  the  air  of  a  mysterious  stran- 
ger. I  am — it  really  seems  foolish  to  say  so — a 
gentleman ;  that  is,  my  father,  John  Dunstan, 
was  an  honorable  man,  and  my  mother,  Mary 
Dunstan,  was  a  good  woman ;  tiiat  they  trained 
me  to  their  ways  of  thinking  and  acting,  and 
then  left  me." 

"There,  Mr.  Dunstan,  yon  haire  talked 
enough.  Your  eyes  are  growing  wild.  You 
are  weak  and  nervous  stilL  Shut  up  your 
eyes  and  mouth." 

"I  am  worse  than  weak — diQdithy**  ha  an- 
swered, clapping  his  hands  like  a  ahtld;  '*bat 
I  like  to  be  so.  Can  you  be  good  enough  to 
let  me  kiss  you?  Ill  take  a  nap  then,  and 
afterward  take  something  disagreeable  in  the 
way  of  medicine,  if  you  desire  it." 

She  saw  that  what  he  said  was  true,  and 
bending  owf  him  gave  him  a  motherly  kiss, 
and  held  his  hand  till  he  fell  asleep. 

*  ^  I  should  like  to  speak  to  Sally, "  she  thought, 
as  she  watched  the  sleeper,  "he  has  changed 
so." 

Listening  for  the  heavy  thud  of  Sally's  feet 
to  approach  she  heard  Louisa  pass  lightly  by, 
and  Mr.  Shelby  scuff  along  on  his  way  to  the 
"store-room,"  followed  by  Jeremiali,  before 
Sally  came  in  that  direction.  Mrs.  Shelby 
opened  the  door  and  beckoned  her  to  come  in. 

"What  do  you  want?"  asked  Sally;  **I 
haven't  a  minute  to  spare." 

Mrs.  Shelby  motioned  toward  Mr.  Dunstan. 

"What  ails  him  nowf**  con^tinued  SaHy; 
"he  sleeps  nat'ral — ^Uke  a  pig." 

Mr.  Dunstan  opened  his  eyes. 

'^MoBsey!"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  persuasive 
roicQ ;  '^  how  be  you  ?  I  just  stepped  in  to  see 
how  fast  you  are  gaining.'* 

He  shut  his  ojes  and  appeared  to  be  as  son&d- 
ly  asleep  as  he  was  b^re. 

"He  is  such  a  singular  man,"  said  Mrs. 
Shelby,  going  out  with  Sally,  "  that  I  hardly 
understand  him ;  I  don't  know  whether  he  is 
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going  oat  like  an  angel,  or  coming  in  like  a — 
liko  a — ^man/' 

"  He  is  not  like  Mr.  Shelby,  nor  Jeremiah, 
nor  John  Plommer ;  bnt  I  gness  ho  belongs  to 
the  male  sex,  and  has  no  more  virtoo  to  spare 
than  the  rest  of  it.  I  wonld  not  distress  my- 
self marm,  one  way  or  the  other.  You  have 
done  the  best  a  woman  conld  do  for  him,  and 
now  rd  let  him  np  and  ride  away.  He  looks 
as  lively  as  a  maiygold — ^black  as  the  ace  of 
spades;  black  and  yallerl  what  would  Lonizy 
say  if  she  saw  him?  When  did  she  see  the 
creetar?" 

"Not  since  the  day  he  came  here,  I  believe." 

"He  is  a  witch  then;  she  knows  how  he 
looks,  and  some  of  his  ways.*' 

"  Sally,  you  are  crazy.'* 

**We  all  are.  We  are  going  raving  dis- 
tracted, John  Flummer  and  all.  Now  I  can 
go,  I  suppose ;  can*t  tell  yet  what  you  wanted 
of  me." 

"  He  frightened  me  just  now,  and  I  thought 
Tou  would  see  just  how  he  was." 

"  He  is  getting  well  fast." 

Sally  was  right;  a  few  days  afterward  Mr. 
Duastan  was  sitting  by  the  open  window,  in  a 
"lean  and  slippered  pantaloon"  state  perhaps, 
bnt  the  springs  of  life  within  bubbled  clear  and 
sweet  once  more.  He  rested  his  arms  on  \he 
deep  sill  and  saw  something  beautiful  in  the 
calm,  golden  suoimer  air,  felt  something  idyUk 
in  the  primitive,  pastoral  sounds  about  him— * 
the  farm -yard  stir,  the  murmurous  ohms,  the 
bees  in  the  vines,  the  soags  of  the  tusy  birds. 
He  accepted  these  with  a  novel  feelmg  of  fresh- 
ness and  gratitude  which  made  him  smile  at 
himself;  his  intellectual  fibres  must  have  soft- 
ened, he  thought,  for  him  to  ftel  so  sincere  a 
delight  in  this  tame,  animal  solitude.  He  also 
felt  strangely  sympathetic  with  the  life  of  the 
plain  family  who  had  done  so  mneh  for  him ; 
he  could  even  smile  on  Jeremiali^  whom  con- 
venations  on  cattle  were,  to  aay  the  least,  com- 
monplace ;  and  coidd  submit  to  Mr.  Shelby's  an- 
alytical diaconrse  concerning  the  doctrines  his 
minister  preached  each  Sunday.  With  every 
body  he  conld  sympathize,  he,  John  Dunstan, 
who  had  neither  enjoyed  nor  taliered  love  and 
friendship  for  he  did  not  Khe  to  confess  how 
many  years.  Life  at  thirty,  and  his  birthday 
had  just  passed,  was  a  better  thing  than  he  had 
looked  for  I  He  essayed  to  walk  about  the  room, 
and  while  doing  so  heard  the  gate  click,  and, 
looking  from  the  window,  saw  Louisa  in  a  straw- 
hat  saontering  up  the  path ;  Bole  stalked  beside 
her— one  of  her  hands  held  him  by  his  loping 
ear ;  in  the  other  was  a  book,  over  which  her 
head  was  bent. 

"By  Jove,  I  wasn't  as  mad  as  I  thought; 
'tis  Miranda !  Hers  are  the  steps  I  have  heard 
in  the  hall,  and  hers  the  delicate  voice  I  have 
canght  now  and  then." 

Louisa  came  to  the  porch,  sat  down  upon  its 
steps,  and  went  on  with  her  reading,  not  aware 
that  Mr.  Dunstan  was  near  and  observing  her. 
Bole  laid  down  beside  her,  and  went  to  sleep.  I 


Mr.  Dunstan  envied  him,  for  occasionally  she 
pulled  his  ears  again,  or  patted  his  head,  with, 
"Stupid  old  Bole!"  "Foolish  old  doggie  I" 
"  Does  Bole  love  to  read  ?"  "  Is  little,  big  Bole 
lazy  like  his  ciistress?"  Mr.  Dunstan  crept 
nearer  the  window,  and  discerned  the  title  of 
the  book — "Browning's  Poems;"  he  tried  to 
guess  the  particular  poem  she  was  reading,  but 
she  turned  a  number  of  leaves  before  he  found 
that  it  was  "  In  a  Balcony."  "  A  daughter  of 
the  Shelbys  absorbed  in  Robert  Browning,"  he 
thought.  "  It  grows  less  idyllic  and  more  dra- 
matic to  my  sense." 

Once  'she  shut  the  book  with  a  gentle  vio- 
lence, and  gazed  into  space,  looking  for  a  so- 
lution there,  either  of  the  words>  or  her  own  feel- 
ings ;  then  she  opened  it  again  with  a  sigh  and 
became  wholly  absorbed.  He  watched  her,  and 
being  in  a  new  mood  felt  interested  in  her — an 
abstract,  dreamy  interest  suited  to  his  ignorance 
of  her  and  the  situation.  He  was  skeptical 
about  the  continuance  of  the  interest ;  as  the 
afternoon  waned  that  would  wane;  but  he 
thought  it  a  pity  that  the  picture  should  change 
or  vanish.  She  was  so  young,  of  course  so  in- 
experienced, that  she  could  but  interest  as  an 
appearance  merely.  What  power  of  will,  pas- 
sion, or  strength  could  reside  in  her  mind  and 
heart  to  enchant  and  hold  him?  She  was 
lovely,  though.  A  determined  longing  seized 
him  to  meet  her  eyes  and  make  her  speak.  He 
changed  his  place,  and  for  an  instant  lost  sight 
of  her ;  the  gate-latch  clicked  again,  and  Louisa 
called  in  a  clear  voice : 

"Johnl" 

Mr.  Dunstan  was  half  out  of  the  window 
when  he  answered : 

"You  called  we r 

Louisa  sprang  to  her  fbet  and  stood  between 
the  two  Johns.  Bole,  as  if  comprehending  the 
position,  rose  up  also.  Louisa  moved  toward 
Mr.  Dunstan,  and  Bole  went  down  the  steps  to 
join  John  Plummer.  Dogs  are  proverbially 
faithful,  and  Bole,  a  type  of  his  race,  jumped 
and  barked  a  welcome;  but  John  Plummer 
shoved  him  off,  and  said : 

"Get  out,  Bole!" 

Mr.  Dunstan,  perceiving  that  he  had  not  been 
called,  withdrew  from  the  window  and  seated 
himself  in  his  chair.  Louisa,  standing  by  the 
window-sill,  said,  with  a  rosy  blush : 

"Yon  are  now  quite  well,  my  mother  tells 
me." 

He  did  not  answer,  and  Louisa,  bending  for- 
ward, thinking  she  might  have  startled  him  to 
his  detriment,  brought  her  face  close  to  his,  as 
he  intended  she  should,  and  looked  at  him  grave- 
ly and  earnestly.  The  impression  she  felt  the 
first  tiine  she  saw  him  in  that  room  returned 
to  her ;  his  dark,  severe  face  wasted  by  illness,  . 
the  depth  of  his  black  eyes,  produced  an  effect 
wholly  attractive  and  bewildering.'  He  gazed 
at  her  gravely  and  earnestly  too ;  was  attracted, 
but  not  in  the  least  bewildered.  He  counted 
his  sensations  as  a  miser  weighs  a  sovereign, 

fearing  it  may  be  a  light  one. ,     .  ^.  ^. , , ,^ 
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"Did  yon  think  me  a  spectre?"  he  asked. 
"  You  started  so  when  you  saw  me.  I  have 
been  looking  at  you  this  half  hour,  watching, 
scrutinizing  yon,  I  mean." 

She  bit  her  lips,  half  turned  amray,  and  faced 
him  again. 

**  How  do  you  like  me  then  ?"  she  ajtked. 

'*  Not  much.  You  were  reading  •  In  a  Bal- 
cony,' and  you  were  not  moved  at  all." 

"You  are  rude.  Sir,"  she  replied,  calmly. 
"At  present  it  is  your  privilege,  I  conclude." 

"  Wer6  you  moved  when  yon  came  to  this 
passage? 

•Pot  women 

Tbere  Is  no  good  bat  love,  but  love. 
What  else  looks  good  is  some  shade  fitmg  from  loos; 
Love  gilds  It,  ^ves  it  worth.    Be  warned  by  me, 
Never  cheat  yourself  one  instant    Love, 
Give  love,  ask  only  love,  and  leave  the  rest*'* 

A  powerful  consciousness  throbbed  in  Lou- 
isa's heart;  her  face  drooped ;  involuntarily  she 
stretched  her  hand  toward  him,  and  let  it  help- 
lessly fall  on  the  window-sill.  With  a  boldness 
which  should  have  confounded  both  of  them  he 
waved  his  hand  peremptorily  in  the  direction  of 
John  Plunmer,  who  was  standing  against  the 
fence  below  the  porch. 

*<  Come  here,  John,"  Louisa  called. 

He  looked  at  her  without  moving  or  speak- 
ing for  a  moment,  with  an  expression  of  pathos 
and  d<$fiance,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  whirled 
round,  and  disappeared.  Mr.  Dunstan  com- 
prehended his  story,  and  Louisa  perceived  that 
he  did.  With  the  characteristic  cmelty  of  a 
man  under  such  circumstances  Mr.  Dunstan 
reiterated  his  dumb  show  of  demanding  who 
John  Flummer  was,  and  Louisa  kept  dumb  too. 
A  slight  frown  came  into  her  face,  and  her 
mouth  grew  obstinate. 

''I  know  him,"  said  Mr.  Dunstan.  "Bole 
conveyed  me  the  information.  What  quality 
of  congratulations  shall  I  offer?" 

Negation  expressed  itself  in  her  features  and 
attitude. 

'^I  regret  to  say  my  name  is  John,"  he  con- 
tinned.  "  Can't  you  invent  a  middle  name  for 
me?" 

"Alexander!" 

"Did  you  find  me  weeping?  To  speak  se- 
riously, I  thought  the  young  man  just  passing 
away  was  a  downright  manly,  handsome  young 
fellow. "  And  Mr.  Dunstan,  with  the  air  of  hav- 
ing done  a  virtuous  thing,  laid  back  in  his  chair, 
and  dropped  into  the  contemplation  of  Louisa's 
beautiful  face. 

"Who  cares,"  she  mischievously  quoted, 

'**Who  cares  to  see  the  fountain's  very  shape. 
And  whether  it  be  a  Triton's  or  a  Nymph's 
That  pours  the  foam— makes  rainbows  all  aiound  f '" 

•  Turning  from  him  she  disappeared  at  the  point 
where  John  Flummer  left 

**  Who  cares?"  muttered  Mr.  Dunstan.  **I 
do,  a  deal  more  than  I  know  for.  I  must  be 
out  of  this  to-morrow.  Ah,  Mrs.  Shelby,  you 
have  left  the  orphan  too  long ;  but  I  have  forced 
my  physiognomy  upon  your  daughter — a  piazza 


meeting.  In  your  various  talks  with  me,  be- 
guiling me,  you  have  spoken  of  the  children  bu- 
ried, but  you  never  mentioned  the  living  child. " 

<< Louisa ?  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Shelby,  em- 
barrassed at  his  unexpected  remark.  "Yon 
saw  her  on  the  porch,  and  thought  her  an  idle 
girl,  I  am  afraid.  She  is  too  fond  of  reading ; 
still,  she  might  as  well  enjoy  herself  while  she 
can." 

"  I  had  better  go  back  to  the  Owl  for  good 
in  a  day  or  two,"  he  said,  half  to  himself. 

"You  have  hardly  seen  our  place  yet,  and 
must  make  us  a  visit  now,  and  have  some  little 
pleasure.     Why  have  you  changed  your  mind  ?" 

"I  don't  think  my  mind  is  changed;  it  ap- 
pears to  be  my  heart.  Your  daughter  is  fond 
of  books,  is  she  ?" 

"She  is,  indeed." 

"And  she  likes  Bole  too?" 

**I  almost  think  she  fancies  Bole  for  a  com- 
panion rather  than — ^than  John  Anybody.  But 
she  will  get  over  that  idea." 

"Why  will  she?" 

"  Because  she  will  be  married  soon,  and  will 
have  to  give  up  het  books  and  playthings." 

"  Why  have  yon  not  told  me  diis  ?"  he  asked, 
fiercely. 

"  Gracious !  Mr.  Dunstan,  are  you  going  to 
fly  into  a  passion  ?  How  could  I  guess  that  you 
could  care  to  hear  any  thing  of  our  Louisa's  af- 
fairs ?  There's  many  things  yon  have  not  heard 
of.     I'll  be  bound  you  don't  know  Sally." 

'*  She  of  the  elephantine  tread  and  oracular 
visage  ?  Certainly ;  ahe  is  the  proud  retainer 
of  the  house  of  Shelby,  and  dodges  me,  but  ex- 
amines me  when  I  am  asleep,  or  engaged  so 
deeply  that  she  imagines  I  can  not  see  her." 

Mrs.. Shelby  laughed,  and  then  grew  sober; 
Mr.  Dunstan  was  too  sharp.  She  suddenly 
recollected  what  Sally  had  said  about  Louisa's 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Dunstan's  looks  and  ways ; 
there  was  something  ominous  about  him. 

"It  stands  thus,"  continued  Mr.  Dunstan: 
"I  am  acqinainted  with  Mrs.  Shelby,  Mr.  Shel- 
by, Sally,  Jeremiah,' John  Anybody;  but  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  Louisa." 

"Mr.  Dunstan,"  cried  Mrs.  Shelby,  angrily, 
"your  arm  may  be  well,  but  your  head  is  not. 
Where  have  yoa  seen  John  Plnmmer,  pray  ?" 

"Where?  here,  in  Denmark.  YouTl  noso 
him  as  you  go  into  the  lobby." 

"I  vow  I'll  have  you  carried  to  bed  again ! 
What  possesses  you  to-day  ?  Ill  call  in  Sally 
to  you  if  you  carry  on  so. " 

"Tell  me,  on  your  honor,  whether  your 
daughter  loves  the  other  John." 

"  What  has  love  to  do  widi  it  ?  I  do  not 
believe  in  love ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  love.  I 
have  got  on'very  well  iivithout  this  sentimental 
business.  I  have  not  thought  it  best  to  look 
into  Louisa's  engagement  in  that  light" 

"And  you  certainly  are  her  mother?" 

Mrs.  Shelby  threw  up  her  bauds. 

"  This  is  unprofitable  talk.    If  you  must  be 

amused,  let  us  try  something  else  besides  the 

discussion  of  a  matter  yon  do  not  uAd^rstand." 
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Mr.  Danacan  rose,  caught  her  hands,  and  held 
them  firmlj. 

''Ton  are  a  good  woman,  bat  yon  do  not  re- 
flect. This  jou  must  do.  I  am  certain  that  if 
I  remain  here  Looisa  will  love  me." 

"Oh,  what  a  peacock  of  a  mani  She  will 
not." 

^*  She  will  lore  me  because  I  am  the  man  for 
her;  deny  it  if  jon  ean!" 

'*She  can  not,  she  most  not;  and  you  are 
not  the  man!'' 

Bat  with  these  words  of  his  the  conyiction 
came  to  her  that  they  were  true,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  admit  that  they  were. 

"Shall  I  remain,  Mrs.  Shelby?" 

"Yon  must  go.  The  arrangement  we — ^the 
two  fiunilies — have  made,  and  so  heartily  agree 
in,  shoold  not  be  disturbed." 

"Can  yon  see  the  result  of  your  plans?" 

"The  married  Ufe  comes  to  the  same  con- 
dition, whether  people  marry  from  lore,  as  you 
nil  it,  or  for  other  reasons.  Oh  dear,  what  a 
me»!  I  don*t  care  whether  yon  go  or  stay, 
Mr.  Dunstan.  I  feel  as  if  yon  had  bound  me 
hand  and  foot ;  bnt  I  do  not  intend  to  give  in 
so  fiur  as  ofmm  goes." 

Ue  kissed  her  hands  as  he  released  them, 
and  said :  "  Now  yon  may  put  me  to  bed  and 
gire  me  some  bread-and-milk." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Dunstan  went  over  to  the 
Ovrl  and  staid  a  week.  Meantime  Mrs.  Shelby 
reflected  and  observed  Louisa  and  John  Flnm- 
mer,  and  remained  silent.  It  was  too  late  for 
her  to  make  an  attempt  to  penetrate  into  her 
dangfater's  inner  life;  she  dared  not  try  its 
depths.  The  more  she  thought  of  her  the 
more  she  was  convinced  of  strength  and  sensi- 
bility in  the  character  she  thought  so  timid  and 
tielding.  She  also  thought  continually  of  Mr. 
Donstan,  and  compared  his  ideas  and  feelings 
with  Loai8a\  and  gave  way  to  the  opinion  that 
there  was  a  concealed  similarity  they  alone  were 
capable  of  discovering,  and  that  they  were  both 
beings  to  be  afraid  of.  She  wished  that  she 
could  wish  she  had  never  seen  Mr.  Dunstan, 
bat  she  was  too  much  drawn  to  him  and  at- 
tached to  him  to  do  so.  Sally,  sensitive  as  a 
barometer,  felt  something  unusual  in  the  wind, 
and  determined  to  discover  and  probe  it. 

"When  is  Black-a-moor  coming  back?"  she 
asked  Mrs.  Shelby,  '*  for  coming  back  he  is.** 

Mrs.  Shelby  folded  her  hands  with  a  resigned 
air,  and  answered:  "If  he  is  coming  again, 
what  does  it  matter  when  ?" 

"Before  or  after  the  wedding?" 

"Tou  know  quite  as  well  as  I  do." 

"The  currant -jelly  has  candied — did  you 
know  that  ?  I  am  convinced  that  every  thing 
and  every  body  in  this  house  is  going  to  spile 
this  summer." 

"I  dare  say." 

''Unless  thiqgs  go  on  differently." 

"The  currants  won't  grow  again  this  year." 

'*  Drat  the  currants !  What  makes  Louisa 
cry  nowadays?  What  makes  John  Flummer 
hang  round  theotitMcfe  of  the  house  late  o'  nights  ? 


What  makes  Mr.  Shelby  go  by  the  upper  road 
to  the  Conference  meeting,  instead  of  the  lower 
road  by  the  Widow  Plununer's  ?" 

"Is  this  true?  What  is  to  be  done ?  Sally, 
you  are  the  most  meddlesome  person  I  ever 
saw!  I  Mrish  you  would  not  try  to  get  your 
fingers  into  any  pies  except  those  you  bake  for 
us  to  eat ;  I  declare  I  do !  You  are  an  awful 
torment;  and  how  I  have  continued  to  bear 
with  you  so  many  years  passes  my  understand- 
ing.** 

"I  say  she  does  cry  behind  her  book.  I 
have  washed  more  pocket-handkerchiefs  for  her 
this  week  than  I  ever  did  before.  I  found  them 
under  her  pillow — I  found  them  in  her  pockets. 
John  Flummer  was  by  the  orchard-fence  at 
twelve  o'clock  last  night.  Mr.  Shelby  went  the 
upper  road  night  before  last.  Jle  smells  a  rat, 
if  you  don't ;  and  you  will  have  to  open  your 
eyes,  and  come  down  on  your  marrow-bones — 
see  if  you  don't !  There's  a  cloud  coming  up. 
The  most  stifif-necked  woman  the  Lord  ever 
made!" 

Mrs.  Shelby  was  now  crying  bitterly,  and 
Sally's  heart  instantly  bled  for  her. 

"  You  are  all  worn  out  with  taking  care  of 
that  saflfem-bag — your  Mr.  Wha**s-his-name  ? 
I  said  so!  I  shall  make  you  some  bitters, 
marm." 

"  Sally,"  said  Mrs.  Shelby,  through  her  tears, 
already  weakened  in  her  marrow-bones  by  Sal- 
ly's sharpness,  "  did  Louisa  see  Mr.  Dunstan 
the  morning  he  went  off  to  the  Owl?" 

"  She  did.  They  spoke  together  five  min- 
utes— she  on  the  stairs,  he  on  the  entry-floor; 
she  grew  red,  he  grew  pale; 'he  stretched  up 
his  hand  over  the  balusters,  she  put  her  hand 
down  outside  the  balusters ;  he  looked  up  like 
a  fool,  and  she  looked  down  like  one.  There's 
nothing  in  *  The  Three  Spaniards'  equal  to  what 
I  saw ;  I  peeked  through  the  middl^room  door. 
I  think  it  is  best  to  stave  oflf  any  visit  from  the 
Widow  Flummer  at  present." 

Mrs.  Shelby  groaned. 

"  Have  I  found  out  what  ails  you  ?" 

Mrs.  Shelby  nodded. 

"WeU,ita]lsiisaU.  Mnssey!  I'Ushellroy 
beans  now.  You  lie  down — do.  Well  talk  of 
this  hereafter." 

With  a  feeling  of  relief  Mrs.  Shelby  obeyed ; 
Sally  shared  her  burden. 

"Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  at  even, 
Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried; 
She  coold  iHt  look  on  the  sweet  heaven, 
Either  at  mom  or  even-tide. 

"*He  Cometh  not,*  she  said: 

She  said,  *  I  am  aweary,  aweary— 
I  would  that  I  were  dead.*** 

This  was  the  author  and  this  the  poem  Lonisa 
chose  one  afternoon  to  take  to  the  elms  and 
read  on  the  green-sward  beneath  them  —  the 
afternoon  that  Mr.  Dunstan  chose  to  return  to 
Mrs.  Shelby's,  asking  Bilkington  to  drive  him 
over,  with  a  quantity  of  traps  which  had  just 
arrived  from  that  mysterious  region  where  the 
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bank  Bilkington  talked  of  was  located.  Ab 
tbej  approached  the  house  Mr.  Dunstan  grew 
silent  and  nervous ;  he  accused  himself  of  suf- 
fering a  cowardly  feeling  from  the  remembrance 
of  his  accident.  Just  before  the/  reached  the 
bend  in  the  road  he  asked  Bilkington  to  go  on 
ahead,  as  he  wished  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way, 
which  Bilkington  did,  and  passed  Louisa,  who, 
scarcely  lifting  her  eyes  from  her  book,  caught 
but  a  slimpse  of  the  fast  horse  and  whirling 
wagon.  Mr.  Dunstan  turned  the  comer,  struck 
the  green-sward,  and  saw  Louisa. 

"It  wasn't  the  orertum  that  agitated  me," 
he  said  to  himself.  "How  con- founded -ly 
pleasant  this  spot  is  T* 

His  steps  .were  noiseless,  but  Louisa  started 
violently ;  he  was  beside  her  asking  for  a  wel- 
come. Her  lips  moved  with  a  few  common- 
place words,  but  he  read  that  which  he  desired 
in  her  expressive,  honest  eyes. 

"Have  you  decided  ?'*  he  asked. 

"What  should  I  decide  upon?" 

"  Do  not  be  weak  with  me.'* 

"Mr.  Dunstan!" 

"Louisa!" 

A  silence  ensued  long  enough  for  Bilkington 
to  indulge  in  a  skirmish  with  Sally,  who  begged 
him  to  carry  back  all  his  rubbish,  and  return  as 
far  as  the  spot  where  they  were  seated.  He 
gave  a  coachman's  salute,  and  said,  with  a 
whistle : 

**PhewI  I  understand  my  fine  young  man 
now.  He's  right;  she  is  as  handsome  as  a  pink  I  ** 

"Louisa,"  said  Mr.  Dunstan  again. 

"Well." 

"What  Shan  we  dor 

"  Wer 

"You  and  L" 

"  Go  in  to  mother,  pertiapi." 

"That's  it.     Oome!" 

They  walked  into  the  house  together  with  a 
purpose  in  their  faces  that  Sally  divined,  and 
nearly  fell  into  tha  wash-boiler  which  she  was 
scouring. 

"The  Lord  keep  off  the  Widow  Plummer !" 
she  exclaimed. 

"  And  help  John  Ptemmcr,"  added  Jeremiah 
Brown.  "Sally  Slocum,  Pve  been  on  hand 
about  this  ere  thing  for  some  time,  and  if  youll 
believe  me,  John  Plummer  and  me  have  had 
our  confidences.  He  is  prepared  for  a  blow, 
though  he  owned  up  that  it  was  the  most  un- 
expected one  that  he  ever  had." 

"Jeremiah  Brown,  you  have^done  it!  and 
now' we  are  all  blowed  up." 

"  Old  Shelby  he's  up  to  it.  This  Dnnstan's 
a  man  of  fortin." 

"  Poor  John  Plummer  I" 

"  He  is  a  first-rate  young  man,  Sally.  He's 
given  me,  off  and  on,  two  trowsers,  one  jacket, 
and  three  pairs  of  shoes." 

Sally  laughed  wildly,  and  then  went  on  tip- 
toe into  the  hall. 

"They  are  talking  it  over/'  she  said. 

"  Don't  listen ;  you'U  hear  no  good  of  your- 
self." 


"Now  they  are  coming  out." 

They  appeared  in  the  doorway — ^Mrs.  Shelby, 
Mr.  Dunstan,  and  Louisa — with  the  marks  of 
conflict  in  their  faces.  The  end  of  it  had  not 
come,  however.  It  was  a  year  before  Louisa 
could  persuade  John  Plummer  into  a  brotherly 
feeling  for  her ;  a  year  before  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shelby  withdrew  their  opposition  to  Mr.  Dun- 
stan marrying  their  daughter;  a  year  before 
Sally  ceased  to  call  him  hard  names.  Then  the 
wedding  took  place,  and  the  Widow  Plummer 
was  present. 


THE  FOGKBELL. 

Tbb  heavy  fog  is  hanging 
All  low  and  chill  and  white, 

Like  a  ghostly  shroud  enfolding 
The  treacherous  coast  to-night. 

Dim,  shadowy,  and  spectral 
The  rocky  headlands  stand, 

Forever  pointing  seaward, 
Like  fingers,  irom  the  land. 

The  pallid  moonbeams  struggle 

Through  the  Tapory  cloud  unroUed, 

And  light  the  ragged  edges 
With  a  shining  fringe  of  gold. 

I  hear  the  roller  grating 

Upon  the  yielding  sand; 
I  hear  the  fog-bell  tolling 

A  mile  or  so  from  land. 

In  the  straight  and  narrow  light-honse 
It  is  calling  loud  and  Clear, 

With  a  warning  to  the  sailor 
Of  the  danger  that  is  near. 

The  chilly  fog  enfolding 

The  rocky  coast  to-night. 
As  it  gathers  hourly  thicker 

Hides  the  beacon's  eye  from  sight. 

But  like  an  earnest  preacher 

To  dull,  insensate  souls, 
Ghrowing  loader  and  still  louder, 

The  iron  fog-bell  tolls. 

Ho !  toilers  of  the  ocean, 

Hoi  dwellers  on  the  land, 
Do  you  hear  its  voice  proclaiming 

The  danger  close  at  hand? 

There  are  other  fog-bells  sounding 
Through  the  thick  and  troubled  air, 

Rung  out  with  mystic  cadence 
By  unseen  angels  there. 

Oh !  &ther,  husband,  brother, 

Oh !  mother,  sister,  wife. 
You  may  hear  them  faintly  calling 

As  you  sail  the  sea  of  life!      t 
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I  WENT  one  evening  to  the  famous  Jardm 
MMUe.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  immortalized  her- 
self in  Paris  more  bj  a  sentence  she  wrote  about 
this  Garden  than  by  her ''  Unde  Tom. "  ''  Misa 
Beecker^towe,'*  writes  M.  Champfleray,  "ren- 
dant  comptef  dana  son  Voyage  H  Paria,  d*une  ex- 
curmmjidie  au  Jardin  MabilU,  s^extasicdi  sur  kt 
diUcaiesse  dea  danaeusea,  V^Uffcmee  de  kura  cavor 
hers,  €t  la  par/aka  diatmctkm  avec  hgu^lk  Ua  ae 
lamdad  au  quadriile,  Obaervatkm  curieuae  a  no- 
ter  dwte  AmericauMy  de  Vauteur  de  VOnck  Tmn.'* 

It  is  cnrions ;  for  the  usual  habit  of  the  rig< 
idlj  righteous  from  America  and  England  who 
Tisit  this  place  is^to  atone  for  the  delight  they 
hare  enjoyed  by  writing  an  essay  on  the  utter 
absence  of  virtue  in  Paris.  It  was  the  evening 
of  a  special  fete,  and  the  garden  was  crowded 
with  people  from  every  clime,  including  more 
than  a  dozen  princes,  among  whom  were  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  several  of  the  German 
princes  who  are  now  domesticated  in  Eng^nd. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Oriental  pnnces 
were  quite  well  known,  although  incognito^  by 
ftU  present,  yet  they  were  not  persecuted  by  any 
idle  curiosity.  There  was  not  in  the  large  com- 
panj  a  woman,  with  the  exception  possibly  of 
a  few  who  came  for  the  reasons  that  took  Mrs. 
Stowe  there,  who  was  what  by  any  European 
code  would  be  termed  ** virtuous;"  yet  each 
was  treated  with  as  much  respect  and  gentle- 
ness as  if  she  had  been  a  guest  at  the  Tuileries. 
Each  dress  was  decorous  and  elegant.  No- 
thing was  thought  too  regal  to  be  bestowed 
upon  these  fair  creatures.  The  most  delicate 
wines,  the  finest  Neapolitan  ices,  were  brought 
to  them  after  each  dance  by  the  handsome 
youdis  who  accepted  their  hands  for  the  dance 
as  a  £svor,  and  bowed  gracefully  on  leaving 
them.  Tbere  was  no  tipsiness,  no  swearing, 
norioknee;  it  was  qply  from  the  guide-books 
that  one  could  have  learned — except  for  one 
particular  dance — that  this  was  not  a  refined 
file  e&anqfetre  given  by  the  leaders  of  the  best 
Eociely. 

The  scene  was  of  wondrous  beauty ;  hun- 
(h«ds  of  lamps  hung  over  the  company,  shaped 
like  great  luminous  lilies ;  aureoles  and  arches 
of  light  steamed  over  the  avenues  stretching 
beneath  the  interlacing  branches  of  trees ;  col- 
ored orbs  shot  red  and  golden  light  into  strange 
^namy  grottoes ;  gorgeons  flowers  shone  in  ex- 
qnisite  parterres,  from  which  emerged  the  mar- 
ble forms  of  goddesses,  fauns,  and  nymphs.  A 
band,  second  in  completeness  to  that  of  Strauss 
abne,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  crystal  circle 
and  mingled  fragments  of  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, and  Weber  with  the  brilliant  ecstasies  of 
Laoner,  Strauss,  and  Offenbach.  One  piece  the 
band  performed  which  seemed  to  me  to  express 
the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  strange  scene  I  was 
witnessing;  it  was  from  Le  Diable  Voiteaux. 
When  its  first  note  was  struck  the  dancers  shot 
off  in  pairs  in  all  eccentric  movements,  each  fol- 
lowing its  own  path  in  manifold  little  whirls, 


but  never  again  returning  to  the  original  order ; 
and  the  music  was  like  unto  it — ^a  strain  of  a 
joy  too  full  for  consciousness ;  a  delight  bom  ox 
the  fullness  of  the  present  moment,  and  nn- 
haunted  by  any  thought  or  fear  of  what  is  be- 
yond. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  particular  dance 
which  has  been  so  often  denounced — ^the  canr- 
can.  It  is  odd,  however,  that  a  world  which 
demands  and  sustains  stage  ballets  should  be 
scandalized  by  a  dance  in  which  each  partici- 
pant is  dressed  as  carefully  as  in  orCfinary  soci- 
ety— for  no  girl  is  even  decollete  at  the  MabiUe. 
It  is  true  that  the  great  feature  of  this  dance  is 
for  the  danaeuae,  in  one  of  its  movements,  to 
grasp  one  foot  in  her  hand  and  hold  it  above 
her  head,  while  she  dances  on  the  other  across 
and  back,  a  trick  more  startling  than  obscene, 
and  that  there  are  one  or  two  other  toura  and 
movements  upon  which  the  invagination  may  if 
it  chooses  put  a  bad  construction: 

The  French  mot  says,  "  What  cauiiot  be  said 
can  be  sung,  and  what  can  not  be  sung  can  be 
danced."  This  I  know,  that  beside  any  opera- 
ballet  I  ever  saw,  the  MabiUe  dances,  and  even 
the  can-'can,  are  decent  enough  for  the  Shakers. 
The  MabiUe  is,  however,  the  resort  of  the  dend- 
monde,  though  it  is  simply  that  world's  place  of 
amusement.  ''These  people,"  said  an  intelli- 
gent Parisian  to  me,  *'  are  never  so  innocent  as 
when  here. "  It  must  be  remembered  also  that 
here,  where  the  Govemiaent  forbids  marriage 
unless  the  pair  have  a  certain  amount  of  money, 
and  where  parents  may  forbid  it  until  their  chil- 
dren are  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  years  of  agie, 
the  iUegitlmate  relations,  while  likely  to  be 
much  more  numerous  than  elsewhere,  are  likely 
also  to  have  far  less  guUt  in  them. 

Indeed,  I  find  myself  unable  to  associate  the 
idea  of  guilt,  in  the  dark  sense,  with  the  French. 
They  seem  to  me  to  be  borne  through  all  such 
scenes  as  this  by  a  kind  of  gay  spirit  without 
falling  into  the  mire — ^Uke  those  boys  who  wheel 
themselves  like  the  wind  along  the  Champs  . 
Elys^es,  bestriding  a  slender  iron  bar  with  two 
high  wheels  moving  in  the  same  line  one  after 
the  other.  There  is  nothing  more  wonderful 
than  the  unanimity  with  which  the  best  French 
gentlemen — ^the  men  of  letters,  of  science,  the 
artists— enter  into  the  Parisian  r^ime  in  these 
matters.  PhUosophers  quote  Plato  and  Socra- 
tes, and  Christians  refer  to  Jesus  himself,  in 
justification  of  the  gentleness  and  respect  with 
which  they  who  are  outcasts  in  Englan^  and 
America  are  treated  in  Paris. 

Another  thing  is  to  be  remembered :  Paris  is 
an  individual  entity;  it  has  one  pulse  and  a 
commoAi  instinct.  It  is  enough  for  one,  how- 
ever good  or  bad,  to  be  a  Parisian,  and  that 
person  will  find  friends  and  defenders.  The 
Parisian  throws  the  beggar  a  ami  with  the  air 
of  paying  a  debt ;  it  is  the  hand  acknowledg- 
ing its  need  of  the  foot.  And  if  there  were  no 
thought  about  it  there  is  a  graceful  instinct 
about  this  people  which  expresses  itself  in  every 
thing.  Even  in  their  language  they  are  more 
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nasal  than  a  Puritan,  and  drop  more  H'b  by 
rule  than  a  cockney  does  by  act;  but  these 
our  defects  are  graceful  in  French. 

The  social  freedom  of  Paris  has  been  the 
means  of  giving  to  each  neighborhood  its  char- 
acter which  is  never  without  its  constituency. 
Now  it  is  a  philosophic  rag-picker,  or  again  a 
street-minstreL  An  elderly  spirit-medium  from 
Boston  fell  into  an  ecstasy  the  other  day  in  the 
Jardin  des  PfanteSy  and  preached  away  in  an 
unknown  tongue  to  a  delighted  but  not  much 
amazed  crowd.  The  police  only  interfered 
when  die  Medium  became  too  loud. 

Paris,  setting  the  fashion  of  the  world,  is  at 
the  same  time  the  paradise  of  oddities.  The 
man  who  most  of  all  excites  the  wonder  and 
delight  of  the  habitues  of  the  Champs  Elys^es 
is  a  queer  old  gentleman,  in  poor  but  clean  snuff- 
colored  dress,  who  every  now  and  then  comes  to 
see  and  feed  the  birds.  No  sooner  does  this 
thin,  silent  old  man  make  his  appearance  than 
a  genera!  twitter  and  scream  of  delight  is  heard 
amidst  the  trees  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  birds 
swarm  about  his  head,  sit  on  his  shoulders  and 
hands,  while  others  describe  a  thousand  evolu- 
tions around  his  head. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  I  asked  of  one  of  the  group 
of  people  who  stood  by. 

"  I  never  heard  his  name ;  he  is  the  Bird- 
Charmer." 

I  was  almost  ready  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
charmer,  for  he  threw  them  a  very  few  crumbs 
— a  supply  quite  inadequate,  apart  from  past 
and  future  favors,  to  produce  the  curious  scene. 
.  I  tried  hard  to  discover  the  name  of  this  man, 
but  the  Parisians  are  not  curious  about  the 
names  of  their  characters ;  they  assign  them 
descriptive  names  which  suffice.  For  instance : 
*'  The  man  without  a  hat, "  "  the  Persian,"  '  *  the 
bouquet-girl,"  and  so  on.  The  old  "Bird- 
Charmer"  spoke  to  no  human  being,  but  kissed 
his  hand  to  the  birds  and  quietly  went  his  way 
toward  the  river. 

But  Paris  understands  no  humors  but  its  own, 
as  poor  Sothern  discovered.  This  actor's  en- 
gagement at  the  Intenuitional  Theatre  was  pro- 
ceded  by  his  covering  the  walls  of  Paris  with 
his  physiognomy,  represented  as  Dundreary 
counting  on  his  fingers.  One  hundred  of  these 
lithographs  I  counted  near  the  Palais  Royal 
without  moving  firom  that  point.  The  passers- 
by  gazed  on  them  and  vacantly  inquired  of  each 
other,  "What  is  he  counting?"  At  his  first 
appearance  every  body  went ;  his  second  ap- 
pearance was  to  empty  boxes.  The  criticism 
of  Paris  was,  "  M.  Sothern  does  not  speak  good 
English!" 

The  strength  and  height  of  the  wall-still  ex- 
isting between  France  and  England  is  remark- 
able. The  liking  of  the  English  for  the  Em- 
peror is  pcrha)>s  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  almost  the  only  personage  across  the  Channel 
who  knows  any  thing  about  them ;  it  comes  of 
his  long  residence  in  England.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Parisians  have  a  passion  for  every 
thing  German.      They  now  drink  almost  as 


much  "bock,"  or  German  beer,  as  "vin  ordi- 
naire ;"  and  Germany  has  threatened  to  take 
possession  of  the  French  stage.  During  Lent 
Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  sway  Paris.  The 
Opera  season  has  witnessed  a  constant  repeti- 
tion of  Athalie  with  Mendelssohn's  chorus,  the 
Magic  Flute,  Robert,  Don  Giovanni,  and  the 
little  unpublished  piece  by  Mozart  just  discov- 
ered, 27i«  Goose  of  Cairo.  Goethe,  however,  is 
now  the  ruler  of  the  fashionable  worid.  His 
sceptre  is  Afigrum,  whose  story  has  been  traves- 
tied into  a  charming  melodrama  and  set  to  ex- 
quisite music  by  Thomas.  Mignon  appears  in 
stockings  carefully  painted  to  represent  bare 
feet,  and  though  Madame  Galli-Marie  has  none 
of  the  spiritual  beauty  of  a  Mignon  she  sings 
charmingly.  A  more  perfect  Wilhelm  Meister 
than  that  of  M.  Achard,  or  a  more  ideal  Phtlina 
than  Madame  Cico  could  hardly  have  passed 
through  the  scenic  brain  of  Goethe  himself.  I 
was  somewhat  disappointed  at  learning  before- 
hand that  the  music  of  Beethoven  to  Kennst  du 
das  ^and  was  not  introduced  in  rendering  that 
finest  of  all  lyrics ;  but  I  found  that  M.  Thomas 
understood  his  business  very  well ;  in  that  song 
Mignon  simply  elevates  her  voice  and  in  a 
dreamy  way  half  sings  half  breathes  her  golden 
dream,  accompanied  by  a  soft  shiver  of  violins, 
the  effect  being  incomparable. 


LIGHT  AND  SHADOW.    : 

"  TT*S  what  folks  say,  ot  any  rate,"  affirmed 

A  Sally.  "/  don't  know  how  much  truth 
there  is  in  it.  That's  what  we've  got  to  ^^ait 
and  see." 

"How  can  they!"  exclaimed  Helen,  as  her 
face  grew  hot  and  her  voice  choked  with  min- 
gled grief  and  indignation. 

"  Oh,  for  that  matter,  folks  are  always  ready 
to  talk  about  any  thing  or  nothing  I*'  re|iUed 
the  handmaiden.  "We  can't  hinder  that ;  but 
we  ain't  obliged  to  give  heed  to  'em  unless  we 
choose." 

As  Helen  went  back  into  her  sitting-room 
Sally  looked  after  her  with  commiseration. 
"Poor  thing!"  she  thought.  "I  don't  know 
as  I'd  ought  to  have  told  her*  And  yet  it  may 
prepare  her  mind,  like." 

The  young  girl  tried  to  take  up  her  work  as 
usual,  but  she  was  too  full  of  what  she  had  just 
heard.  It  was  a  rude  intrusion  on  her  most 
sacred  feelings.  So  soon !  It  was  not  a  year 
yet  since  the  dear  mother  had  been  there,  fill- 
ing her  own  place ;  and  people  already  began 
to  talk  of  her  successor!  She  had  not  a 
thought  that  there  was  any  truth  in  it.  Her 
father,  if  not  always  the  most  congenial  parent, 
was  hers,  at  any  rate.  The  idea  of  a  third  per- 
son, a  stranger,  coming  in  between  them  was 
so  unnatural  that  she  did  not  recognize  its  pos- 
sibility. But  how  cruel  it  was  that  people 
would  talk  in  such  a  way!  that  the  saddest, 
the  most  sacred  things  of  life  were  not  safe 
from  gossip!  To  her  and  to  her  father  how 
much  that  death  implied !  The  loss  of  what 
Digitized  by  \ofOUy  iC 
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was  dearest,  most  important  in  this  world — ^loss 
oerer  to  be  atoned  for  or  forgotten.  Bat  to 
these  others  it  meant  simply  that  there  was  an- 
other widower  in  the  place,  and  the  chance  of 
another  marriage  by-and-by. 

She  did  not  credit  it  an  instant.  Still  it 
made  her  a  little  more  watchful  of  Mr.  Mac- 
donald's  movements.  If  he  were  oat  late  of 
an  erening  she  did  not  take  it  for  granted,  as 
heretofore,  that  business  had  detained  him; 
she  wondered  what  the  cause  had  been,  and 
wished  to  ask  the  qaestion,  but  forbore.  Then 
the  absences  became  so  frequent  that,  spite  of 
hereel^  she  began  to  feel  uneasy.  It  was  too 
dreadful  to  happen— it  ooM  not  be.  Yet,  sup- 
pose it  should  prove  true  after  all?  When 
things  came  to  this  pass  she  had  not  long  ^o 
wait.  There  were  but  few  miserable  forebod- 
ings, few  trembling  reassurances,  before  it  was 
decided  for  her.  Mr.  Macdonald  announced 
that  he  was  to  be  married  next  month  to  Mrs. 
Parker. 

''  Oh,  father!  is  it  really  settled?"  she  asked. 
''  Is  it  too  hue  to  help  it  ?" 

He  was  vexed  at  the  moment,  but  her  pale 
face  and  imploring  eyes  softened  him.  *'I 
don't  want  to  help  it,  child,''  he  said,  but  not 
unkindly.  *'  Why  should  I  begin  about  it  if  I 
had  felt  in  that  way  ?" 

Helen  was  silent.  A  world  of  amazement 
and  reproach  was  in  her  mind — but  why  speak? 
If  it  were  in  her  father  to  do  so,  if  he  could 
think  of  patting  that  woman  in  her  mother's 
place,  it  waV  useless  to  say  a  single  word. 

''I  suppose  it's  natural  that  you  should  take 
*it  rather  hard,"  continued  Mr.  Macdonald.  "  I 
should  have  spoken  to  you  before  but  for  that. 
Bot  I  think  youll  find  it  for  your  comfort  in 
the  end.  You're  young,  and  young  girls  like 
their  liberty ;  and  you  have  been  tied  too  much 
to  the  care  of  the  house." 

"•  Don't  speak  of  my  comfort,"  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice ;  "such  a  change  as  this*can  never 
add  to  it.  And  I  thought  I  had  attended  to 
yours  too,  father.     I  am  sure  I  tried." 

"So  you  have,"  he  answered.  "You  have 
done  nobly  for  a  girl  like  you.  But  I  can't  ex- 
pect to  have  you  always  with  me.  We  have 
been  company  for  each  other  so  far,  but  it's 
natural,  as  yon  get  your  spirits  back,  that  you 
should  want  those  of  your  own  age  about  you ; 
and  then  I  must  be  a  dead  weight  in  your  circle, 
or  eke  left  alone.  And  if  you  married,  see 
how  it  would  be !  Oh,  I've  no  donbt,"Jie  went 
on,  *♦  that  you'll  think  yourself  it's  all  for  the 
best  after  a  while.  You'll  be  relieved  of  care ; 
and  then  Amelia  will  be  a  companion  for  you 
and  make  the  house  lively." 

**  Amelia ! "  exclaimed  Helen.  ''  Is  she  com- 
ing too?'' 

'*Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Macdonald,  rather 
testily.  * '  Where  would  you  have  her  go  ?  Her 
place  is  with  her  mother,  I  should  say." 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Helen,  with  a  faltering  voice. 
"Only  I  had  not  thought  of  it  before." 

*'And  now,"  said  the  father,  looking  at  his 


watch,  "  it's  growing  late  and  time  for  you  to 
be  in  bed.  I  hope  things  will  seem  brighter  to 
you  in  the  morning.     Good-night,  my  dear." 

Helen  took  his  kiss  mechanically  and  went 
to  her  own  room.  In  solitude  and  silence  she 
went  through  her  bitter  struggle.  Mother,  that 
dear  and  sacred  memory,  was  to  be  nothing  any 
more.  The  husband  had  put  her  utterly  away ; 
and  for  what  a  substitute!  Only  one  year! 
The  world  might  call  this  right  and  suitable, 
but  to  Helen  such  heartlessness  was  little  short 
of  cruelty. 

And  home  was  to  be  home  no  longer.  Stran- 
gers were  to  come  in  and  take  possession  of  it, 
to  drive  her  from  her  place  by  the  hearth  and 
in  her  father's  heart.  That  was  the  hardest 
thing.  There  was  a  person  whom  he  preferred 
to  her,  whom  he  would  bring  there  against  her  - 
known,  her  expressed  wishes.  And  that  per- 
son how  peculiarly  unwelcome!  Upon  Mrs. 
Parker  she  had  never  bestowed  a  thought  till 
recently.  She  was  a  buxom  widow,  very  bus- 
tling and  managing,  and  was  quite  in  the  set 
which  Helen's  family  had  always  frequented. 
A  greater  contrast  to  her  own  gentle  and  lady- 
like mother  could  not  well  be  imagined.  As 
for  Amelia,  hardly  a  young  girl  of  her  ac- 
quaintance could  have  been  so  unacceptable  an 
inmate  of  the  house.  Helen  had  seen  a  good 
deal  of  her  at  school.  Pretty  and  forward,  dull 
at  her  studies,  but  not  wanting  in  a  certain  pert 
brightness  of  speech  and  repartee,  she  was  es- 
pecially repugnant  to  Helen's  taste  and  notions 
of  propriety.  She  would  have  felt  it  a  trial,  she 
told  herself,  to  have  these  people  for  a  week  as 
guests;  and  now  they  were  coming  for  life. 
Coming  with  authority,  too,  to  set  her  aside. 
Her  grief,  till  now,  had  been  only  for  the  irrep- 
arable loss ;  she  had  not  dreamed  what  new, 
strange  troubles  that  loss  might  bring  in  its 
train.     To-night  she  began  to  realize  them. 

All  was  misery,  hopeless  misery;  not  one 
bright  spot  appeared.  Only  there  was  a  feeble 
gleam  of  consolation  in  the  thought,  *^How 
sorry  Philip  will  be  for  me  when  he  hears  of 
this!" 

"  Well,  what  did  Helen  say  ?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Parker  of  her  future  at  his  next  visit. 

Mr.  Macdonald  was  a  little  embarrassed  by 
this  direct  appeal.  "  I  think,"  he  said,  "  that 
Helen  will  be  reasonable  about  it." 

^'0h!"  said  Mrs.  Parker,  in  rather  an  un- 
compromising tone. 

''Well,  you  see,  she  was  uncommonly  at- 
tached to  her  mother,  and  being  so  nearly 
grown  up,  and  having  had  charge  of  the  house- 
keeping, it  was  natural  that  it  should  strike  her 
a  little  uncomfortably  just  at  first." 

"  Very  likely,"  assented  Mrs.  Parker,  but 
such  naturalness  did  not  tend  to  endear  the 
proposed  daughter  to  her. 

''  Helen  is  a  good  girl,"  continued  Mr.  Mac- 
donald. "I  don't  think  you  will  have  any 
trouble  with  her.  And  I  mustn't  forget  to  say 
that  she  would  like  to  call  on  you  and  Amelia 
soon;  to-morrow,  if  cg^^'^^^ti^f^<|3gi(^ 
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Mrs.  Parker  shrewdly  suspected  that  she 
was  indebted  for  this  courtesy  to  the  father 
rather  than  the  child ;  however,  she  was  too  ju- 
dicious to  betray  such  a  belief,  and  responded 
graciously  to  the  appointment. 

Poor  Helen,  meanwhile,  was  sufficiently  un- 
happy. The  morning  after  the  announcement 
of  the  news  her  father  had  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject. She  felt  it  rather  hard  that  she  was  not 
left  to  be  miserable  in  peace  for  the  one  little 
month  that  remained. 

**  I  wish,  my  dear,"  he  said,  **  that  you  could 
make  it  convenient  to  call  on  Mrs.  Parker  be- 
fore long." 

'*Is  it  necessary?**  asked  Helen,  wearily. 
«  Do  you  suppose  she  will  expect  it  ?" 

*'I  don't  know  what  her  expectations  are, 
but  it  would  look  kind  and  friendly.  And  as 
you  are  to  live  together  it  is  best  not  to  neglect 
any  attention  that  may  gratify  her." 

<<  As  I  am  to  bo  so  much  in  her  power  I  had 
better  do  all  I  can  to  propitiate  her,  I  suppose," 
thought  Helen,  bitterly,  reproaching  herself  the 
next  moment  for  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
words.  "I  will  go  with  you  any  time  you 
Uke,  father, "  she  said  aloud. 

'^  And  don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  well 
to  have  her  and  Amelia  take  tea  with  us  some 
day  soon  ?  You  might  invite  a  'few  friends  to 
meet  them." 

"  Oh,  father,  not  yet." 

^'  Well,  well,  no  matter  about  any  one  else, 
then.  But  I  should  like  yon  to  have  them 
here,  just  by  ourselves.'* 

"I  don't  believe  she  would  come,'*  said  Hel- 
en, decidedly. 

'*  Yes,  she  would ;  I  am  sure  of  it.  And  it 
would  have  a  pleasant  look,  as  if  we  were  suit- 
ed all  aronnd.  You  know  people  might  make 
remarks,  they  might  even  fancy  you  were  not 
very  well  pleased,  and  if  they  see  every  thing 
going  on  in  this  way  it  will  give  them  no  chance 
to  talk." 

"Very  well,"  Helen  acquiesced.  If  she 
could  not  show  much  cordiality  Mr.  Macdonald 
took  no  notice.  Consent  was  the  main  thing. 
And  it  was  all  sure  to  come  right  in  time,  he 
cheerfully  philosophized. 

.Helen  paid  her  visit,  and  was  received  with 
the  utmost  complaisance;  her  invitation,  too, 
was  accepted,  contrary  to  all  her  own  ideas  of 
delicacy  or  probability.  The  fact  of  the  call 
was  soon  reported  through  the  little  town,  and 
was  justly  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  reading 
of  tlie  bans. 

"We  shall  know  all  about  it  soon  enough," 
remarked  the  bride  elect  when  her  visitors  had. 
taken  their  departure.  "Still  I've  a  kind  of 
notion  for  seeing  what  the  inside  of  the  house 
is  like." 

"We  know  the  outside  well  enough,"  said 
Amelia;  "it's  the  handsomest  place  in  town, 
I  think,  and  always  have.  Well,  ma,  it's 
strange  how  things  turn  out,  ain't  it?  I 
didn't  use  to  suppose  when  I  stopped  to  look 
at  the  hedges  and  the  flower-beds  that  you 


and    me   would    ever   be   living   there   our- 
selves." 

Mrs.  Parker  felt  no  less  than  her  daughter 
their  prospective  rise  in  the  world,  but  she  had 
outgrown  the  amiable  candor  of  youth.  There- 
fore she  offered  no  response  to  this  comment  on 
the  mutability  of  human  afiairs. 

Helen  had  an  anxious  and  busy  time  prepar- 
ing for  her  guests.  She  was  determined  that 
every  thing  should  be  in  the  choicest  order; 
Mrs.  Parker  should  see  that  if  she  were  coming 
into  the  house  it  was  not  because  she  was  at  all 
necessary  to  its  owner's  comfort. 

"  What  sort  of  biscuit  will  you  have  ?"  asked 
Sally,  full  of  unspoken  sympathy  and  outspoken 
zeal. 

"  I  don't  care.  What  will  bo  most  conven- 
ient for  you  ?" 

"Well,  my  emptins  ain't  just  first-rate;  I 
was  laying  out  to  make  new.  before  I  baked 
again.  I  guess  TU  give  'em  some  of  my  cream- 
biscuit  ;  most  folks  can  eat  theniy  I  believe." 

"They  can,  indeed,  if  they  know  what  is 
good,"  said  Helen.  "And  we  must  have  the 
tongue  boU^  very  tender,  and  I  do  hope  I 
sha'n't  foil  in  the  frosting ;  it  was  beautiful  the 
last  time,  but  I  have  not  made  it  often,  you 
know." 

*  *  Never  you  wony, "  said  Sally.  *  *  Things'll 
be  good  enough ;  a  sight  better  than  they're 
used  to,  I'U  be  bound." 

These  comfortable  prophecies  were  verified ; 
all  turned  out  well.  The  cake  was  light  and 
beautifully  baked ;  the  frosting  ctt  without  a 
crack.  Helen  had  gone  carefully  over  the 
house,  and  every  thing  was  in  exactest  order.* 
She  thought  she  might  defy  the  most  critical 
glance  to  detect  anght  amits. 

The  ladies  came  rather  early  as  it  was  such 
a  family  visit.  Helen  met  them  with  all  the 
cordiality  she  could  summon  to  her  aid,  and  es- 
corted them  up  stairs  to  the  front  bedroom. 
Mrs.  Park*er,  who  did  not  make  this  transit  with 
closed  eyes,  was  agreeably  surprised ;  she  had 
not  expected  such  high  ceilings,  such  a  hand- 
some hall.  As  she  lingered  before  the  mirror 
to  adjust  her  shining  locks  she  took  a  swift 
and  stealthy  survey  of  her  future  possessions. 
What  handsome  furniture;  and  the  Cologne 
bottles  and  things  on  the  mantle-piece;  real 
Bohemian  !     Well,  this  was  something  like ! 

Then  Amelia  had  the  looking-glass  to  her- 
self a  moment,  and  the  three  descended  in  state 
to  the  parlor. 

Helen  could  not  but  admit  that  they  were  a 
very  well-looking  pair.  Mrs.  Parker  was  of 
rather  exuberant  style,  but  was  held  up  and 
kept  in  bounds  by  her  close-ttting  silk.  Her 
black,  abundant  hair  shone  with  a  satin  gloss, 
her  bright  dark  ejea  and  substantial  color  were 
very  cheerful  and  agreeable.  As  for  Amelia, 
no  one  ever  doubted  that  she  was  pretty.  "  Just 
what  I  was  at  her  age !"  Mrs.  Parker  often  said, 
and  there  was  indeed  a  strong  resemblance. 
But  Amelia's  eyes  were  soft  instead  of  merry ; 
her  cheek  had  a  changing,  wi^^-fp^^^J^loom, 
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her  hair  fell  dusk  and  shadowy  about  her  slen- 
der throat.  Both  knew  how  to  dress  them- 
<elves  with  a  certain  smartness  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  manv,  passed  for  taste.  To-daj  they 
were  on  their  b€»t  behayior,  and  carefully-word- 
ed sentiments  were  expressed  on  such  topics  as 
came  np.  When  the  young  hostess  left  the 
room  for  a  few  minutes  a  brisk  change  ensued. 

'*  Just  look  there,  ma ! "  said  Amelia.  **  Did 
yon  erer?"  And  she  pointed  to  a  Parian  stat- 
nette,  of  which  the  fair  proportions  were  more 
liberally  revealed  than  suited  her  notions  of  de- 
corum. 

"No,  I  never  did  I**  responded  Mrs.  Parker. 
"It'sridiclous!" 

''I  wonder  what  that  picture  is  over  the  man- 
tle-piece V  said  Amelia.  '*  What  an  awfui  old- 
fashioned  dress  I     And  do  see  that  hair !" 

**It*s  a  fancy-piece,  I  guesff,"  said  Mrs.  Park- 
er, surveying  it.  From  the  canvas  a  young 
giri  looked  out  upon  her ;  a  fair,  delicate  young 
girl,  whose  blonde  traits  were  rather  sweet  than 
beftutifoL  "  Well  ask  Helen  when  she  comes 
in."*  And  the  question  was  accordingly  pro- 
pounded. 

The  blood  rushed  to  Helen's  cheeks.  ''  It  is 
my  mother, "  she  said ;  "taken  before  her  mar- 
riage." 

An  awkward  silence  fell  on  the  group.  As 
3{rs.  Parker  sat  there  on  the  sofa  she  felt  as  if 
the  picture  were  endowed  with  life ;  as  if  the 
mild  eyes  fixed  themselves  reproachfully  on  her 
■is  an  intruder,  it  was  so  uncomfortable  that 
she  changed  her  seat. 

^*  A  sweet  face!"*  die  said,  trying  to  recover 
henelC  "I  should  think  she  must  have  been 
a  lovely  disposition." 

Helen  had  no  mind  to  discuss  her  mother^s 
disposition  in  such  company.  She  led  the  way 
to  other  topics,  and  the  constraint  passed  off. 
The  stereoscope,  the  engravings,  and  various 
hits  of  ornament  about  served  to  occupy  time 
and  suggest  comments  open  and  ntuve. 

**1  don't  quite  understand  this,"  said  Mrs. 
Parker,  pausing  before  a  large  engraving  of  the 
liadonna  of  San  Sisto.  "  The  ladies  are  very 
pretty,  but  why  are  they  up  among  the  clouds  ? 
These  fat  little  fellows  down  here  are  their 
children,  I  suppose;  cunning  little  tinketsi 
Bat  what  has  that  ugly  old  man  got  to  do  with 
it?" 

Helen  explained,  and  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter exchanged  glances. 

^*Are  any  of  your  friends  Romanists,  my 
dear  ?"  aaked  Mrs.  Parker,  presently. 

"Oh  no!"  said  Helen,  surprised;  "what 
made  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

"Why,  hearing  yon  speak  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  Pope,  yon  know.  It  misled  me  a  little, 
that's  fljl  I'm  very  glad  to  find  myself  mis- 
taken." 

Helen  saw,  as  by  a  flash  of  memory,  the  day 
that  picture  came.  Her  mother's  only  brother, 
JDst  returned  from  Europe,  brought  it  to  her 
with  many  choice  and  lovely  things.  She  rc- 
ziembered  the  excitement  of  unpacking  it,  the 


delight  when  it  was  fairly  given  to  view.  Both 
were  gone,  mother  and  uncle.  This  world 
should  never  behold  them  more.  And  Mrs. 
Parker  and  Amelia  were  left.  That  was  what 
life  had  come  to  for  her ;  but  she  must  not 
think  of  that.  And  she  recalled  her  attention 
to  the  present  scene;  to  the  goodly  matron 
busied  with  her  white-and-scarlet  tidy,  to  Ame- 
lia, whose  shuttle  flew  swift  as  thought,  and 
produced  the  prettiest  and  finest  tatting. 

As  tea-time  drew  near  Mr.  Macdonald  made 
his  appearance,  scrupulously  brushed  and  trim- 
med. Helen  felt  that  he  must  experience  some 
embarrassment  sitting  there  under  his  wife's 
eyes,  as  it  were,  by  the  side  of  his  affianced.  She 
did  not  know  in  what  armor  of  proof  a  comfort- 
able selfishness  can  incase  itself,  tlis  wife  was 
all  right  while  she  lived,  thought  Mr.  Macdon- 
ald ;  he  had  given  her  every  indulgence,  tried 
every  means  to  save  her.  But  now  she  was 
gone,  gone  utterly,  and  never  to  return.  The 
idea  of  asking  him  to  be  faithful  to  a  memory 
and  all  that,  when  here  was  this  plump,  pleas- 
ant actuality  at  hand  and  smiling  on  him  I  He 
would  have  scouted  it  as  a  little  too  absurd. 
He  was  tenderly  polite  and  deferential  to  the 
widow,  gallant  to  her  daughter,  and  appeared 
to  great  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  both. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Amelia  was 
asked  to  sing.  Her  voice,  rough  and  ill-man- 
aged in  speaking,  was  very  musical  in  song. 
Helen  heard  her  with  real  pleasure,  the  greater 
that  it  was  an  accomplishment  she  did  not  her- 
self possess,  though  she  played  with  taste  and 
skill.  As  for  Mr.  Macdohald  his  gratification 
was  excessive.  He  called  for  ballad  after  bal- 
lad, and  loaded  the  fair  warbler  with  thanks 
and  praises.  "  Nice  little  concerts  we  can  get 
up  by-and-by,"he  observed  in  an  undertone  to 
Mrs.  Parker,  by  whose  side  he  sat.  And  the 
widow  simpered  and  looked  down. 

"  Well,  Helen,"  said  her  father,  in  high  good 
humor,  when  he  had  returned  from  escorting 
his  lady-love  to  her  own  home,  "it's  been  a 
pleasant  evening,  hasn't  it  ?  Candidly,  now, 
don't  you  begin  to  see  it  will  be  for  the  best,  all 
around  ?" 

He  was  standing  directly  under  the  portrait 
of  his  wife,  with  his  back  to  the  mantle ;  Helen 
noticed  his  position  if  he  did  not.  She  could 
not  help  a  feeling  of  bitterness.  "  Father,"  she 
answered,  "  I  shall  try  to  submit  to  whatever 
you  think  is  for  your  happiness,  but  you  must 
not  ask  me  to  like  it  yet.     It  is  too  soon." 

Mr.  Macdonald  could  not  but  feel  that  cold 
water  was  thrown  upon  his  pleasing  ardors. 
Very  strange  if  Helen  did  not  see  what  a  charm- 
ing woman  that  was,  and  how  delightfully  cal- 
culated to  render  their  home  happy.  He  was 
almost  inclined  to  consider  his  daughter  ill- 
natured  and  perverse. 

Mrs.  Parker  and  Amelia,  meanwhile,  had 
more  genial  converse.  "  It  will  be  something 
of  an  improvement  upon  this,"  said  the  daugh- 
ter, as  she  glanced  around  their  low-walled  lit- 
tle sitting-room  with  its  plain  furniture.      t 
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**I  think  it  will!"  agreed  the  mother. 
"Why,  I  hadn't  an  idea  it  was  such  a  hand- 
some house !  I  didn't  see  a  scrap  of  any  cai^ 
pet  hut  Brussels  in  all  the  rooms  we  were  in." 

"No  more  did  I.  And  how  much  hand- 
somer the  parlor-curtains  are  than  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace's, that  she  made  such  a  talk  over." 

"  Yes,  indee(^.  I  always  heard  their  furni- 
ture was  nice,  but  I  did  not  expect  any  thing 
so  stylish." 

"  We  sha'n't  need  to  take  a  thing  of  our  own, 
ma ;  the  house  is  full  already.  Of  course,  we 
shaU  want  my  Grecian  paintings  and  the  wax- 
flowers,  and  a  few  such,  articles,  but  I  really 
don't  see  where  we  shall  find  room  for  them." 

"  I  don't  .think  there  is  any  need  of  having 
that  picture  there,"  said  Mrs.  Parker,  reflecting. 
"It  could  just  as  well  hang  somewhere  else, 
and  leave  more  space  for  other  things." 

"What  picture  do  you  mean?" 

"  Why,  that  portrait — ^the  first  Mrs.  Macdon- 
ald." 

"The  first?"  said  Amelia,  with  a  rather  dis- 
agreeable laugh.  "  There  isn't  any  second  one 
yet  that  I  know  of." 

Mrs.  Parker  colored  at  this  mistake,  though 
it  was  made  only  before  her  own  daughter. 
"Amelia,"  she  remarked,  "you  do  have  a  very 
unpleasant  way  with  you,  at  times.  You  knew 
perfectly  well  what  I  meant — " 

"Of  course  I  did,"  she  responded;  "that 
was  the  fun  of  it." 

Mrs.  Parker  looked  cloudy  for  a  moment, 
but  the  shade  soon  passed  away.  She  had  too 
many  substantial  grounds  of  comfort  to  sufifer 
herself  to  be  annoyed  by  trifles.  The  pair  dis- 
cussed the  proposed  change  in  all  its  bearings 
for  the  hundredth  time,  and  with  a  zest  renew- 
ed by  their  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  good 
things  on  which  they  were  to  enter. 

"If  you  get  out  of  the  notion  of  it,  ma,"  said 
Amelia,  "  jnst  turn  him  over  to  me.  He's  a 
real  duck,  old  as  he  is." 

"  He  never  looks  old  in  my  eyes,"  said  the 
bride  elect,  sentimentally. 

The  month  went  by.  Mrs.  Parker's  sewing- 
machine  had  been  busier  than  machine  ever 
was  before,  tucking,  braiding,  and  stitching  in- 
numerable articles  of  use  and  decoration.  The 
dress-maker  had  sent  home  the  new  silks,  the 
cake  was  iced,  and  all  was  ready. 

One  morning,  then,  the  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  the  family  and  a  very  few 
select  friends.  The  bride  wore  her  traveling- 
dress,  with  all  accessories  in  strict  accord,  and 
looked  undeniably  handsome.  Mr.  Macdonald 
seemed  rather  nen'ous,  but  as  if  he  had  braced 
himself  up  for  the  occasion  and  was  determined 
to  go  through  it  creditably.  Helen,  pale  and 
agitated,  eluded  notice  as  much  as  possible, 
while  Amelia  flitted  about  among  the  guests, 
smiling  and  attentive  to  all. 

Sally,  in  view  of  her  long  residence  in  the 
family,  was  admitted  to  behold  the  ceremony 
and  to  partake  of  the  wedding-dainties.  She 
did  so,  we  must  own,  in  a  spirit  of  criticism ; 


detected  soda  in  the  lady-cake,  and  molasses  in 
the  bride's-loaf  itself. 

"Put  in  to  make  it  black,  I  suppose,"  she 
inly  commented,  as  she  munched  her  slice.  "  I 
mik^  it  black  with  fruit,  instead.  And  this 
white  stuff,  more  like  bread  than  cake ;  it  nev- 
er was  got  together  by  my  rule.  Sixteen  eggs 
to  the  pound  scared  'em,  I  fancy.  Rio  coffee, 
too !  Well,  well,  I'm  sorry  for  Helen,  if  this  is 
a  sample  of  their  doings.  There  ain't  a  thing, 
no,  not  one  thing,  that  I  call  first-rate  I" 

After  a  tour  of  a  few  weeks  the  happy  pair 
returned  to  take  possession  of  their  home.  For 
some  days  affairs  moved  on  in  the  old  train ; 
Mrs.  Macdonald  was  resting  from  her  journey, 
accustoming  herself  to  her  position.  But  her 
inherent  love  of  managing  could  not  long  lie 
dormant.  It  awoke  one  morning  at  the  break- 
fast-table. 

"  This  china  is  a  great  deal  too  handsome  to 
use  in  common,"  she  observed.  "It's  plenty 
good  enough  for  company." 

"  There  is.  a  finer  set,  yon  know,"  said  Helen, 
to  whom  the  remark  seemed  to  be  addressed. 
''This  is  the  plainest  that  we  have." 

"  It  is  too  nice,  all  the  same ;  it's  a  sin  to 
have  it  knocking  around.  Didn't  I  see  some 
stoneware  in  the  pantry  yesterday?*' 

"  Yes  J  there  are  a  few  pieces,  1  believe ;  Sally 
has  used  them  in  weighing  and  measuring." 

"  That's  the  very  thing  I  There  are  but  four 
of  us,  and  we  need  nigh  to  nothing.  We  can 
keep  these  nice  just  as  wail  as  not." 

Thus  began  a  reform  whidi  F^)idly  progressed 
and  extended.  The  tea-and-coffee  equipage 
soon  disappeared,  and  was  replaced  by  tin  im- 
portations from  the  kitchen.  The  handsome 
spoons  gave  way  to  a  very  scant  supply  of  wafer- 
thinness — Mrs.  Macdonald's  property  as  Mrs. 
Parker.  Brown  sugar  was  substituted  for  white, 
cheap  teas  and  coffees  for  those  hitherto  in  use. 
If  the  supply  of  stoneware  fell  short  it  was 
supplemented  by  any  article  of  blue  or  brown, 
cracked  or  whole,  that  came  to  hand.  Sally 
still  kept  her  place,  but  her  sphere  was  woefully 
contracted.  She  received  so  many  cautions  as 
to  quantity,  so  many  substitutes  were  offered 
her  for  the  orthodox  materials  of  which  she  al- 
ways had  been  lavish,  that  she  hardly  recog- 
nized her  most  familiar  compounds.  Her  pa- 
tience almost  gave  way  under  these  experiences. 
"Just  what  I  knew  was  coming,"  she  thought, 
"  when  I  saw  that  wedding-cake.  For  Helen's 
sake  I'll  try  to  hold  on  a  little  longer;  but  it  is 
atrial." 

With  every  fresh  elimination  of  comfort  or 
beauty  from  their  daily  order  Mrs.  Macdonald 
considered  her  duty  more  thoroughly  fulfilled. 
It  was  by  such  means  that  she  had  contrived, 
as  Mrs.  Parker,  to  keep  iip  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance in  spite  of  limited  resources.  What 
had  once  been  a  necessity  was  continued  as  a 
propriety.  A  dollar  saved  was  a  dollar  avail- 
able for  show.  If  her  present  income  placed 
her  above  any  obligation  to  save  it,  it  was  still 
right  and  suitable  to  practice  "  good  economy.*' 
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Helen  thought  that  her  father  most  feel,  like 
herself,  the  discomforts  of  their  altered  house- 
keeping; but  she  was  mistaken.  He  had  not 
a  nice  taste  for  distinctions  of  arrangement  or 
carefulness  of  make.  He  enjoyed  a  comfort- 
able certainty  that  all  was  being  carried  on  in  a 
trim,  compact  fashion,  without  waste  or  excess ; 
that  a  capital  manager  was  at  the  holm,  and  the 
most  would  be  made  of  every  thing.  Even 
without  this  faith  he  would  hare  been  slow  to 
admit  that  the  changes  were  not  for  the  best. 
He  was  a  good  deal  in  love  with  the  plump, 
bright-colored  Individ aal  who  had  brought  them 
aboutw  Helen  saw  it  with  a  sensation  of  pain 
for  which  she  vainly  chid  herself.  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald  appeared  to  return  her  husband*8  senti- 
ments; she  was  not  the  woman  to  make  any 
silly  parade  of  feeling,  but  it  was  evident  that 
'-  pa,"  as  she  chose  to  term  him,  was  a  great 
personage  in  her  eyes;  **paV'  comfort,  "paV* 
opinions  were  of  the  first  importance.  Helen 
told  herself  that  this  was  fortunate ;  since  the 
step  had  been  taken,  it  was  well  that  those  most 
concerned  found  themselves  so  thoroughly  sat- 
isfied. Not  the  less  did  she  recall,  with  sorrow- 
ful tenderness,  her  whom  all  others  had  forgot- 
ten. 

As  for  herself  she  had  no  complaint  to  make 
of  the  treatment  she  received.  If  she  were  hurt 
now  and  then  by  some  heedless  allasion,  some 
blunt  disparagement  of  former  methods  as  con- 
trasted with  Mrs.  Macdonald's  own,  she  was 
willing  enough  to  admit  that  it  was  not  done 
in  malice.  Some  of  the  distasteful  changes, 
even,  might  have  been  prevented  had  she  but 
summoned  courage  to  make  the  attempt,  had 
she  not  been  so  morbidly  anxious  to  avoid  all 
cause  of  disagreement  with  her  father's  wife. 
Yet  with  tolerable  good  feeling  on  ono  side,  and 
complete  submi^veness  on  the  other,  they  did 
not  get  on  well  together.  The. trouble  was 
that  they  had  hardly  a  taste  or  thought  in 
common ;  their  ideas  on  almost  all  topics,  from 
the  composition  of  a  meal  to  the  conduct  of 
life,  were  essentially  different  And  the  new- 
comers had  deprived  Helen  of  home,  driven  her 
out  of  that  place  in  her  father's  regard  which 
she  considered  her  natural  right.  She  never 
saw  him  alone  now,  there  was  never  oppor- 
tonity  to  exchange  a  word  that  every  body 
might  not  hear;  the  memories,  the  feelings, 
that  had  once  been  dear  to  both,  had  lost  their 
worth  for  him.  He  did  not  miss  her  compan- 
ionship, it  seemed ;  it  was  more  than  made  up 
to  him  in  other  ways ;  but  she  was  left  desolate 
indeed. 

The  contrast  of  the  past  and  present  came  at 
last  to  be  unendurable.  A  change  of  some  sort, 
she  felt,  was  imperative.  Home  used  to  mean 
more  to  her  than  to  many  girls ;  gay,  heedless 
creatures,  who  regard  it  chiefly  as  a  base  of 
supplies,  a  convenient  stopping-place  when  no- 
thing more  acceptable  presents  itself.  With 
such  sentiments  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
conform  to  her  altered  circumstances.  As  it 
was  she  longed  to  go  away ;  not  for  a  visit — 
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that  would  be  too  brief,  and  she  must  return 
from  it  to  fresh  trials.  No,  she  would  find 
something  to  do,  some  occupation  that  would 
fill  her  hands  and  mind,  that  would  be  a  valid 
reason  for  continued  absence.  She  could  teach, 
she  thought,  either  music  or  tlie  more  solid 
branches  of  a  female  education ;  there  must  be 
places  somewhere  which  she  was  qualified  to 
fill.  Timid  and  retiring,  she  shrank  from  the 
prospect  of  encountering  strangers,  of  incurring 
new  responsibilities ;  but  any  thing  was  prefera- 
ble to  remaining  where  she  was. 

This  decision  once  arrived  at  she  set  about 
obtaining  her  father's  consent.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  him  did  not  soon  occur,  bnt 
one  afternoon,  when  Mrs.  Macdonald  and  Amelia 
had  gone  forth  to  a  tea-visit  from  which  Helen 
had  excused  herself,  she  found  courage  to  pre- 
fer her  request. 

To  her  disappointment  it  was  peremptorily 
denied.  Mr.  Macdonald  was  not  going  to  have 
ii  sold  that  a  daughter  of  his  had  to  earn  her 
own  living.  He  was  able  to  support  her  as 
yet,  and  intended  to  do  it.  And  what  a  look 
it  would  have  in  the  eyes  of  every  one  who  knew 
them !  It  would  be  said  that  she  couldn't  live 
with  the  new  inmates  of  the  house ;  that  they 
agreed  so  ill  that  she  was  obliged  to  leave. 

**lf  you've  any  cause  of  complaint  on  your 
mind  speak  it  out.  Does  your  mother  use  yon 
ill  in  any  way  ?" 

**  No,"  replied  Helen ;  "  she  makes  no  differ- 
ence between  me  and  her  own  daughter."  * 

**I  thought  so,"  said  Mr.  Macdonald,  com- 
placently. **I  know  Sophia  means  to  do  her 
duty  by  you.  Why  can't  you  be  contented 
then?" 

"I  can't  explain,  father;  you  don't  under- 
stand— " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  he  said,  less  pleasantly ;  "  and 
what's  more,  I  don't  wish  to.  There's  one  thing 
I  do  understand,  though,"  he  went  on  after  a 
slight  pause,  **  and  that  is,  that  parents  in  these 
days  ought  to  have  no  rights  of  their  own,  that 
they  ought  to  sacrifice  themselves  entirely  to  their 
children ;  as  long — that  is,  as  it  is  for  the  chil- 
dren's convenience  that  they  should." 

"Oh,  father!" 

"  Yes,  Helen,  that's  thtf  long  and  short  of  it. 
It  would  all  have  been  very  well  if  I  had  never 
thought  of  bringing  any  body  here,  if  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  of  no  consequence, 
and  you  should  never  have  any  one  put  over  you. 
We  should  have  gone  on  beautifully  as  long  as 
the  sacrifices  were  all  on  my  side ;  but  when  it 
came  to  your  turn  what  then  ?  When  jou  wanted 
to  marry,  what  a  tyrant  you  would  have  thought 
me  if  I  had  made  an  objection  on  my  own  ac- 
count !  Now  why,  in  the  name  of  common-sense, 
you  can't  enjoy  yourself  is  more  than  I  can  tell. 
Here  you  are,  as  good  a  house  as  there  is  in 
town,  and  as  fine  a  woman  at  the  head  of  it,  if  I 
do  say  so.  Plenty  to  eat  and  drink  and  wear 
and  no  more  care  than  a  kitten.  Why  can't 
you  behave  rationally  about  it  ?  Look  at  Ame- 
lia," contiuued  Mr.  Macdonald,  warming  witli 
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his  subject,  and  saying  rather  more  than  he  in- 
tended ;  **  you  don't  see  her  moping  ab9ut  with 
a  pale,  miserable  face  and  spoiling  every  body's 
comfort.  It's  my  belief  that  you  wear  out  your 
strength  nursing  up  this  grief  of  yours ;  it  has 
got. to  be  a  kind  of  monomania  with  you.  I 
don't  blame  you  for  being  sorry,  mind ;  it  was 
right  you  should  be  sorry ;  but  it's  right,  too, 
that  you  should  get  over  it  some  time — ^a  young 
thing  like  you.  You  ought  to  make  up  your 
mind  to  take  things  as  they  are  and  be  con- 
tented with  them.  I  have  some  claims  on  you, 
I  should  say ;  X  am  your  parent  too.  I  think 
this  perpetual  running  to  the  cemetery  has  a 
very  bad  effect  on  you  for  one  thing,  and  you 
had  better  put  a  stop  to  it.  Try  to  cheer  up 
and  make  yourself  pleasant  to  those  around  you, 
and  you'll  be  a  deal  more  in  the  way  of  duty 
than  in  planting  flowers  any  day." 

Mr.  Macdonald  shut  the  door  after  him  with 
decision,  and  departed  to  join  his  wife  at  the 
friendly  tea-table.  He  felt  a  little  uncomfoi^t- 
able ;  he  knew  he  had  said  more  than  the  facts 
of  the  case  quite  warranted,  been  rather  too 
severe ;  but  perhaps  it  would  rouse  Helen  up 
and  do  her  good.  If  she  would  just  take  the 
arrangement  us  the  rest  of  them  did  and  be 
comfortable !  He  was  sure  they  all  wanted  her 
to  be  so. 

Meanwhile  the  girl  thus  unceremoniously 
dealt  with  felt  as  if  the  last  calamity  had  be- 
fallen her.  Her  father  cared  for  her  no  longer, 
he  did  not  appreciate  her  hard  struggle  to  do 
right,  he  would  not  even  allow  the  indulgence 
of  her  filial  grief.  Oh,  it  was  cruel!  Why 
could  he  not  let  her  go  ?  Surely  if  he  could 
talk  to  her  thus  he  would  not  miss  her  I  There 
was  just  enough  of  truth  in  his  reproofs  to  trouble 
her  conscience ;  she  knew  she  was  not  gay  and 
talkative  like  Amelia.  Amelia,  she  said  to  her- 
self, had  gained  while  she  had  lost.  She  had 
her  mother  stilly  and  she  took  to  the  new  pa- 
rentage with  the  greatest  ease.  She  petted  Mr. 
Macdonald  in  her  way ;  she  called  him  "  pa," 
and  had  already  made  him  a  pair  of  slippers. 
She  danced  up  to  him  whenever  the  fancy 
seized  her,  took  his  face  between  her  prett/ 
hands  and  kissed  him  half  a  dozen  times.  In 
Helen's  eyes,  prejudiced  perhaps,  such  freedom 
was  highly  unbecoming,  but  the  recipient  found 
It  not  at  all  unpleasant.  He  regarded  the  new 
daughter  as  a  kind,  pretty  girl,  ready  to  adapt 
herself  to  circumstances  and  to  do  her  duty. 
It  vexed  him  that  Helen,  whom  he  considered 
immeasurably  superior,  should  be  so  much  less 
capable  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling. 

Had  poor  Helen  but  guessed  this  estimate 
her  grief  would  not  have  been  so  hopeless. 
Lacking  the  knowledge,  she  felt  as  if  aU  were 
oyer  for  her;  home  was  lost,  affection  gone; 
nothing  remained  but  to  drag  on  drearily  the 
routine  of  existence.  In  the  bitterness  of  her 
feeling  she  remembered  the  words :  "  When  my 
father  and  mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord 
will  take  me  up."  Trust  in  that  care  was  not 
new  to  her;  what  would  she  have  done  without 


it  during  all  the  sorrows  of  this  year?  The 
recollection  calmed  her  now.  Still  the  future 
looked  so  dark ;  what  could  she  do,  how  altei 
from  her  past?  **I  have  not  been  to  blame," 
she  assured  herself;  then,  thinking  again,  she 
hesitated.  Was  it  possible  that  there  had  been 
some  self-will  in  her  continued  grief,  or  at  least 
some  selfishness  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  bet- 
ter to  strive  after  cheerfulness,  to  have  kept  her 
trouble  hidden  from  all  eyes?  And  had  she 
not  allowed  herself  to  feel  an  indignation,  strong 
if  unexpressed,  at  some  of  Mrs.  Macdonold's  as- 
sumptions ;  had  she  not  looked  with  contempt 
on  the  changes  introduced  ?  Conscience  could 
not  entirely  acquit  her  of  these  charges.  *^I 
have  always  praised  myself,"  she  thought,  ^*  that 
I  submitted  to  these  arrangements  without  one 
word  of  remonstrance.  But  I  believe  I  might 
have  done  better  to  object,  and  even  to  urge  vay 
own  wishes,  than  to  yield  in  such  a  spirit." 

Fortunately  for  Helen  to  see  an  error  was  to 
endeavor  to  correct  it.  She  had  plenty  of  time 
for  reflection  before  the  rest  of  the  family  re- 
turned, and  it  wrought  for  her  much  humility 
and  many  excellent  resolves. 

To  carry  these  out  in  daily  life  was  not  easy, 
yet  patient  effort  accomplished  good  results. 
She  did  not  hold  herself  obliged  to  ignore  the 
unpleasant  features  of  the  new  rule,  or  to  assume 
that  it  was  in  any  way  an  improvement  on  the 
old.  But  she  could  keep  down  impatience  at 
its  details,  and  watch  against  the  disposition  to 
feel  herself  a  martyr.  She  could  be  companion- 
able with  her  new  parent,  and  perform  for  her 
various  little  friendly  offices.  Mrs.  Macdonald 
was  not  slow  to  respond ;  she  was  not  in  the 
least  a  bad-hearted  woman,  though  neither  na- 
ture nor  education  Jhad  endowed  her  with  much 
delicacy.  She  remarked  to  her  husband  that 
Helen  was  wonderfully  improved,  and  that 
really  she  hardly  knew  a  difference  in  her  feel- 
ings between  her  and  Amelia. 

Amelia!  There  was  the  greatest  trial.  Helen 
sometimes  feared  that  she  really  disliked  the 
girl,  so  very  unacceptable  were  her  manners 
and  habits  of  thought  to  her  own  tastes.  She 
blamed  herself  for  such  a  feeling,  and  combated 
it  with  but  partial  success.  One  thing  could 
be  done  at  any  rate,  she  decided.  She  could 
treat  Amelia  just  as  kindly  as  if  she  liked  her 
better.  She  made  a  rule  which  she  found  salu- 
tary. If  ever  she  felt  a  special  repulsion  to- 
ward any  act  or  speech  of  the  young  girl,  she 
took  that  very  time  to  do  her  some  little  favor. 
She  accused  herself  at  last  of  a  watchfulness 
that  was  any  thing  but  disinterested ;  of  being 
careful  to  prevent  impatience  that  she  might 
avoid  the  penalty  attached  to  it.  Nevertheless 
it  was  a  beneficial  discipline. 

Amelia  had  no  great  amount  of  heart,  but 
Helen's  kindness  wrought  on  the  little  she  pos- 
sessed. She  began  to  like  and  respect  her  new 
relation,  and  even  to  defer  to  her  in  some  par- 
ticulars. She  discontinued  several  of  her  fa- 
vorite colloquialisms  on  observing  that  Helen 
never  indulged  in  them.  Her  manner  to  her 
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mother  anderwent  a  favorable  change ;  she  was 
ashamed  to  be  abrapt  and  pert  in  contrast  with 
Helen's  nnrarjing  courtesy.  In  time  she  even 
accorded  to  the  latter's  appearance  a  qualified 
admiration. 

*'Ma,"  she  asked  one  day,  '*do  you  call 
Helen  handsome?" 

"Why  not  exactly — but  she's  veiy  genteel 
and  mteresting/* 

"  So  I  think/*  continued  Amelia ;  "  she'looks 
like  a  lady  always,  and  once  in  a  while,  when 
she  feels  bright  and  has  more  color,  she  is  al- 
most pretty." .  At  these  words  there  was  an  in- 
Toluntaiy  glance  toward  the  mirror,  and  the  re- 
flection of  a  face  which  could  not  be  described  so 
coolly.  Sirs.  Macdonald  noted  and  interpreted 
the  little  vanity. 

**  Yon  think  a  great  deal  too  much  of  your 
looks,"  she  said;  "you  would  do  well  to  ex- 
change them  for  Helen's  manners."  This  was 
spoken  like  a  discreet  parent,  but  Amelia  felt 
that  it  was  carrying  matters  quite  too  far. 
"Oh,  ma,"  she  exclaimed,  "you  can't  mean 
that!  And  Helen's  too  particular  and  prim, 
though  she's  a  dear,  good  girl,  and  I  won't  deny 
it.  But  shell  never  have  a  bean  as  long  as 
she  lives  if  she  keeps  on  so."  "Beaux"  were 
a  spice  without  which  life  would  have  been  flat 
indeed  for  Amelia.  She  enjoyed  an  abundance 
of  them ;  her  beauty  and  her  music  made  her 
very  much  admired ;  there  #ere  plenty  of  young 
men  who  found  looking  at  such  a  face,  and  list- 
enmg  to  sach  a  voice,  the  pleasantest  way  of 
getting  through  an  evening.  Helen  rarely  as- 
sisted at  these  reunions,  but  she  was  always  fa- 
vored with  an  account  of  them  before  bedtime. 
When  she  could  hearken  without  great  distaste 
she  felt  that  she  was  making  advances  in  good- 
will and  charity. 

The  months  wore  on,  and  life  gradually  be- 
came easier  to  the  young  girl.  She  had  long 
ceased  to  doubt  her  father's  love ;  without  ex- 
planation on  either  side  she  saw  that  he  ap> 
proved  and  valued  her.  Her  one  great  sorrow 
was  softened  and  subdued  by  time ;  a  happiness 
unlike  the  careless  gayety  of  youth,  but  better 
and  more  enduring,  began  to  spring  up  in  her 
heart. 

"If  only  Philip  would  come  home!"  she 
thought.  It  was  so  long  since  she  had  heard 
from  him ;  she  hardly  knew  in  what  portion  of 
the  globe  he  might  be  wandering.  How  much 
there  would  be  to  tell  and  hear  when  once  they 
met  again ! 

One  afternoon  Mrs.  Macdonald  and  her 
daughter  were  going  out  to  pay  visits,  the  elder 
kdy  having  been  coaxed  into  the  plan  which  in- 
terfered with  some  projects  of  her  own.  Ame- 
lia had  a  new  bonnet  and  dress,  and  could  not 
rest  till  they  had  been  displayed.  She  attired 
herself  with  care,  tied  her  strings  in  the  most 
expansive  bows,  and  came  down  to  be  inspected. 
Her  regard  for  any  thing  human  was  not  often 
evident,  but  her  devotion  to  her  clothes  was 
ardent  and  unconcealed.  Helen  could  not  but 
smile  to  witness  it ;  and  then  smiled  again  with 


pleasure  at  the  lovely  picture  which  Amelia 
made. 

"Well,"  she  said,  turning  slowly  around  to 
give  the  full  effect  of  her  splendor.  "  How  do 
I  look  ?  Does  the  skirt  hang  right  ?  And  how 
does  the  bonnet  become  me  ?" 

"Don't  praise  her,"  said  Mrs.  Macdonald. 
"  She's  vain  enough  already." 

"It  isn't  very  unbecoming,"  pronounced  Hel- 
en, obedient  to  the  direction.  Amelia  ran  up 
stairs  for  her  gloves  and  handkerchief.  "I 
believe  she  grows  prettier  every  day,"  observed 
Helen  to  the  mother. 

"You're  very  good-natured  to  say  so,  I'm  sure, 
my  dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Macdonidd.  "  But  I 
always  tell  pa  you  haven't  a  spark  of  envy  in 
your  disposition." 

Helen  was  inwardly  amused  at  this  rather 
dubious  compliment.  She  watched  the  pair 
away,  wondering  how  the  expedition  would  suc- 
ceed. Amelia  was  not  often  anxioud  for  her 
mother's  company  on  such  occasions,  but  to- 
day she  wished  to  call  at  Mrs.  Dorrance's.  Mrs. 
Dorrance  had  a  son  who  admired  Amelia,  and 
was  not  regarded  precisely  with  indifference  in 
return — and  her  daughters  were  still  in  the  nurs- 
ery. Therefore  the  young  lady  did  not  like  to 
call  alone;  she  thought  "it  might  look  odd, 
you  know."  Mrs.  Macdonald  was  taken  along 
as  a  tribute  to  propriety. 

Helen  went  up  stairs,  promising  herself  a 
quiet  afternoon  with  her  books,  but  ii  was  not 
to  be.  A  tap  at  the  door  soon  aroused  her. 
"There's  somebody  down  stairs  to  see  you," 
announced  Sally,  through  the  closed  portal. 

"Who  is  it?" 

"Just  fix  up  and  come  down  and  you'll  find 
out,"  said  the  voice  of  the  retreating  handmaid. 
Unwillingly  did  Helen  obey,  wondering  mean- 
while at  Sally's  abruptness.  Then  a  sudden 
thought  sprang  to  her  mind ;  but  no,  it  could  not 
be ;  it  was  not  at  all  likely ;  she  must  not  fan- 
cy it.  No  doubt  it  was  some  one  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Still  she  could  not  repress  a  little  hurry 
and  agitation ;  so  foolish !  she  told  herself  and 
went  down. 

A  gentleman  stood  by  the  mantle-piece,  tall, 
dark-haired,  full-bearded.  One  instant  she  re- 
garded him  doubtfully,  the  next  she  sprang 
forward,  her  face  illumined  by  delight. 

"Philip!"  she  exclaimed,  "oh,  when  did 
you  come  ?" 

"About  half  an  hour  ago,"  he  answered, 
looking  down  at  her  with  a  face  bright  as  her 
own. 

"  But  when  did  you  arrive  in  the  country,  I 
mean  ?  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  all  this 
time  as  in  Egypt  or  Arabia  or  some  of  those 
wild  places.  We  have  not  heard  from  yon  so 
long!'* 

"Y«6,  our  correspondence  has  gone  sadly 
astray  on  both  sides.  We  got  in  yesterday.  I 
had  a  sudden  fit  of  Heimweh  a  few  weeks  since, 
and  hadn't  the  courage  to  live  it  down.  I 
yielded,  set  out,  and  here  I  am." 

^  I  am  so  glad  I     But,  Philip,  if  you  did  not 
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get  my  letters,  perhaps  yoa  don't  know  how  it 
is  here  now." 

**  I  have  heard ;  I  met  young  Decker  at  Al- 
exandria, he  told  me  all  about  it."  Philip  did 
not  say  that  the  news  was  the  chief  cause  of  his 
sudden  return.  "And  at  Paris  I  found  your 
letters,  which  had  accumulated.  I  remem- 
bered Mrs.  Parker  very  well.  I  don't  wish  to 
ask  any  questions,  Helen.  I  know  there  must 
have  been  trials  to  you  in  such  a  change ;  I 
only  hope  they  are  not  entirely  without  com- 
pensations." 

**Mr8.  Parker — Mrs.  Macdonald,  I  mean — 
has  always  treated  me  kindly,"  replied  Helen. 
"  She  is  good-tempered  with  every  one,  indeed ; 
and  she  is  very  energetic,  and  takes  the  great- 
est possible  care  of  father.  But  oh,  Philip," 
she  added,  impulsively,  "it  was  so  hard  at 
first !     You  can  not  imagine ! " 

"I  think  I  can,"  he  answered  kindly,  "  hav- 
ing known  your  mother,  and  all  she  was  to 
you." 

*  *  There  is  such  a  difference !  But  of  course 
I  could  not  expect  any  one  else  to  be  like  mother 
— I  could  not  have  wished  it,  even." 

"There  is  a  'daughter,  too,  is  there  not? 
about  your  own  age  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  don't  know  what  to  tell  you  about 
Amelia,  Philip,  except  that  she  is  very  pi*etty 
and  lively,  and  sings  well ;  better  by  far  than 
any  one  we  have  here." 

"That  is  pleasant,  so  far."  And  then  they 
talked  of  the  past  two  years  and  their  events, 
especially  of  that  one  sad  event  which  had  made 
such  a  change  in  Helen's  life.  And  though  her 
tears  fell  fast  as  she  retraced  that  mournful  his- 
tory, it  was  almost  a  happiness  to  talk  freely 
again  with  one  who  had  known  and  loved  her 
mother. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reminiscences  Mrs. 
Macdonald  and  her  daughter  returned.  As 
Amelia  stood  in  the  doorway,  arrested  by  the 
apparition  of  a  stranger,  Philip  thought  that 
Helen  did  not  exaggerate  in  calling  her  very 
pretty.  Of  her  liveliness  he*  saw  less.  She  had 
a  little  wholesome  awe  of  her  new  acquaintance, 
whom  she  regarded  as  one  of  "Helen's  sort," 
and  not  to  be  treated  with  the  flippancy  usually 
bestowed  on  her  admirers.  But  he  was  hand- 
some, she  decided ;  yes,  very  handsome !  Some- 
thing so  foreign-looking  and  distinguished  about 
him  !  And  then,  just  think,  he  had  actually 
seen  all  those  places  she  used  to  look  out  on 
the  map,  and  been  in  a  boat  on  the  Nile,  and 
on  a  camel  across  the  desert !  She  had  come 
home  full  of  enthusiasm  about  her  call,  aud  ea- 
ger to  report  particulars,  but  now  how  insig- 
nificant they  seemed !  All  the  evening  Helen 
marveled  at  her  quietness,  and  thought  she  had 
never  appeared  to  such  advantage.  Certainly 
Philip  must  be  favorably  impressed. 

The  family  separated  for  the  night;  Helen 
went  to  her  own  room.  She  had  been  there 
but  a  few  minutes  when  Amelia  entered.  Some- 
thing  was  evidently  on  her  mind,  though  it  did 
not  at  once  transpire.     She  let  down  her  hair 


and  combed  it  out  to  its  full  length ;  the  luxu- 
riant tresses  flowed  about  her,  dusk  and  fine. 
Framed  thus,  her  face  was  lovely  as  a  flower. 
She  rested  her  cheek  upon  one  slim,  white 
hand.  It  was  an  enchanting  picture,  nor  did 
she  seem  inclined  to  break  its  charm  by  her 
usual  unaccordant  speech.  Amelia  pensive! 
what  could  it  mean  ? 

"  You  have  not  told  me  of  your  afternoon," 
said  Helen.  "  Did  you  find  Mrs.  Dorrance  at 
home  ?     Was  it  a  pleasant  call  ?" 

"Oh  yes,"  replied  Amelia,  "she  was  at 
home.  It  was  pleasant  enough,  I  believe. 
Helen,  which  do  you  think  is  handsomest,  Phil- 
ip— Mr.  Raynor,  that  is— or  Fred  Dorrance  ?" 

"They  are  in  different  styles,"  said  Helen, 
amused  as  she  recalled  Fred's  boyish  face  and 
pink-and-white  complexion.  "To  my  eyes 
Philip  is  handsomer ;  but  perhaps  I  am  partial. 
You  may  prefer  Mr,  Dorrance.'" 

"  Indeed  I  don't !  I  have  hardly  patience 
to  think  about  him.  Now,  Helen,  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  something.  Will  you  ? — honor  bright, 
you  know?"  and  she  awaited  the  answer  with 
anxiety. 

"  You  almost  frighten  me,"  returned  Helen, 
laughing ;  "  but  I  will,  certainly,  if  I  think  it  is 
any  thing  you  have  a  right  to  ask  about." 

"Ah!  that's  just  where  it  is!  You  never 
are  a  hand  to  talk  about  such  matters,  but  I 
really  wish  you  would  this  once.  Is  there — I 
mean  is  Philip — a  beau  of  yours — or  any  thing  ?" 
she  stammered,  flushing  like  the  mom. 

Amelia's  whole  theory  and  treatment  of  the 
great  "  bea*u"  question  were  ordinarily  unpalat- 
able to  Helen,  but  to-night  she  was  too  happy 
to  notice  them.  "  Is  that  all  ?"  she  said.  "You 
were  so  solemn  that  I  did  not  know  what  might 
be  coming.  I  can  answer  frankly.  Philip  is 
not  a  *  beau*  of  mine  nor  *  any  thing' — ^but  Phil- 
ip. Father  has  been  his  guardian  ever  since 
he  was  fourteen,  and  his  home  was  with  us  for 
years ;  but  that,  of  course,  you  know  already. 
I  had  no  brother  of  my  own,  and  he  was  almost 
like  one  to  me." 

"  That's  the  way,  is  it  ?"  said  Amelia,  appar- 
ently much  relieved.  "  I  don't  think  the  Dor- 
rance place  is  as  handsome  as  ours,  after  nil, 
if  it  is  newer-fashioned.  And  it  isn't  in  the 
least  likely  Fred  would  have  even  that.  Prob- 
ably he  would  have  to  build  a  little  house 
somewhere.  I  hate  little  houses!  I've  had 
enough  of  them  all  my  life.  Or,  perhaps,  he 
might  want  me  to  go  home  and  live- with  his 
mother — ^horrors!  I  couldn't  stand  that!  I 
don't  think  I'm  cut  out  for  living  with  a  mother- 
in-law.     Do  you,  Helen  ?" 

"  I  think  you  would  probably  prefer  the  little 
house." 

"  Oh,  indeed !  *  I  don't  consider  myself  at  all 
committed  to  either  of  them." 

"Be  careful,  then.  Don't  disappoint  Mr, 
Dorrance  too  much." 

"  Poor  dear  youth  !"  said  Amelia,  with  a  toss 
of  her  pretty  head.     "He  must  look  out  for 
himself.     I  can't  be  responsible.     How  do  ve 
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know  he  means  way  thing,  after  all  ?"  And, 
gathering  up  her  varions  properties,  she  bade 
good-night. 

Recalling  the  interview,  Helen  smiled.  She 
was  accustomed  to  these  sadden  fancies  on 
Amelia's  part ;  the  cause  of  Mr.  Dorrance^s  de- 
clining power  was  evident  enoagh.  The  in- 
clination would  probably  wear  off  in  a  day  or 
two  as  others  had  done  before  it.  Philip  and 
Amelia!  Such  a  connection  of  ideas  did  not 
«i]it  her  in  the  least ;  nor  would  it  suit  Philip 
himself  any  better,  she  was  well  enough  as- 
snred.  How  good  it  was  that  he  had  come 
home !  What  a  feeling  of  rest  and  comfort  in 
having  a  friend  of  her  own  once  more ;  some 
one  congenial,  with  whom  she  could  be  herself, 
who  cared  for  the  same  things  that  interested 
her.  And  how  improved  he  was — so  hand- 
some, so  manly !  She  felt  a  sisterly  pride  in 
him— that  waa  all ! 

Amelia's  reverie  took  a  different  tarn.  Phil- 
ip was  fair  game,  it  appeared,  and  she  might 
do  her  best  toward  secaring  him.  Had  he 
been  Helen's  accredited  property  she  wonld 
hare  refrained ;  her  mind  was  wrought  up  to 
that  pitch  of  self-denial  "when  she  made  the  in- 
qoiiy.  It  might  have  been  hard,  but  she  would 
have  done  it !  After  such  effort,  it  was  all  the 
more  delightful  to  find  the  field  so  clear.  What 
eyes  he  had — so  dark,  so  speaking !  And  sach 
spirit  and  life  in  all  he  said !  To  hear  him  tell 
about  his  travels  was  every  bit  as  good  as  read- 
ing Bayard  Taylor's  letters.  Fred's  eyes  were 
so  pale — no  expi^ssion  in  them ;  and  as  for  his 
talk,  the  less  said  of  that  the  better.  To  be 
sore,  how  could  you  expect  him  to  ^alk;  he 
never  had  been  any  where  nor  8e«n  any  thing — 
so  young,  too.     She  hated  boys ! 

And  then,  supposing — there  wouldn't  be  any 
question  of  who  was  pleased  or  how  much  his 
&ther  would  do  to  help  him.  Philip  had  am- 
ple'means  and  was  independent.  He  coald 
baild  or  buy  whatever  he  liked.  Perhaps  he 
would  not  choose  to  settle  here.  Perhaps  they 
would  go  to  New  York  and  board  at  a  hotel ! 
Iq  Amelia's  esteem  this  was  the  sum  of  human 
felicity.  No  house  to  look  after,  nothing  to 
do  from  morning  till  night  but  to  dress,  and 
shop,  and  be  admired !  Think  of  coming  home 
half  a  dozen  times  a  year  and  exhibiting  her 
splendors  to  the  girls  I  How  they  would  look, 
and  long,  and  envy  her  I  In  the  midst  of  such 
gorgeous  visions  she  fell  asleep. 

Philip  was  at  once  domesticated  in  the  house. 
It  had  always  been  his  home,  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
(lonald  said  to  **  pa"  that  she  should  be  sorry 
indeed  if  he  found  a  welcome  wanting  just  be- 
cause there  was  a  new  person  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs. She  had  her  projects  no  less  than  Ame- 
lia. Philip  was  a  good  match,  that  was  certain 
—the  best  in  the  place  at  present.  And  ho 
was  the  rightful  spoil  of  one  of  the  girls,  of 
course.  What  so  suitable  as  that  he  should 
marry  his  guardian's  daughter?  She  would 
not  say  which ;  let  time  settle  that.  She  might 
have  a  preference  for  Amelia's  success,  but 


Helen  was  a  good  girl,  too,  almost  like  an  own 
child  to  her.  She  would  neither  meddle  nor 
make.  All  she  should  do  was  to  keep  the  house 
in  the  best  style,  and  have  every  thing  as  at- 
tractive and  comfortable  as  she  could.  After 
that  let  things  take  their  own  way.  Such  was 
her  idea  of  maternal  duty,  and  she  fulfilled  it 
to  the  letter. 

Amelia's  siege  was  conducted  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  skill.  She  felt  from  the  first  that  the 
case  demanded^  something  different  from  her 
usual  tactips.  Coquetry  and  repartee  were 
laid  aside;  a  bright  cheerfulness,  certainly  very 
winning,  took  their  place.  The  pretty  defer- 
ence she  paid  to  Philip  was  by  no  means  as- 
sumed ;  she  acknowledged  a  superiority  on  his 
part ;  she  was  gratified  by  attention  from  him. 
There  was  just  enoagh  of  real  feeling  mixed 
with  her  desire  for  conquest  to  keep  her  from 
any  unbecoming  forwardness.  Never  had  she 
seemed  so  delicate,  so  womanly  as  now.  Mrs. 
Macdonald  saw  it,  and  thought  Philip  could 
hardly  be  insensible  to  the  charm.  Helen  saw 
it,  too,  and  was  gratified.  Many  days  had 
passed ;  there  had  been  many  rides,  and  drives, 
and  boatings  on  the  lake  before  she  began  to 
suspect  in  Amelia  any  thing  more  definite  than 
the  instinctive  desire  of  rendering  herself  pleas- 
ing. At  first  the  suspicion  provoked  a  smile ; 
it  was  such  an  absurd  idea.  Then  she  felt 
sorry  for  the  girl,  who  was  only  preparing  dis- 
appointment for  hecself,  and  wished  it  were  pos- 
sible to  warn  her.  But  that  was  out  of  the 
question. 

Next  in  order  came  careful  observation. 
Was  Philip  unconsciously  saying  or  doing  any 
thing  that  could  lead  Amelia  to  imagine  her- 
self interesting  to  him?  Soon  there  arose  a 
strange  confusion  of  all  preconceived  ideas. 
Shk  began  to  think  Amelia  miffht  imagine  it, 
and  not  without  some  reason.  Philip's  man- 
ner to  herself  was  simply  kind,  as  it  had  always 
been,  while  to  Amelia  it  had  a  tinge  of  gallant- 
ry quite  different.  Then  how  he  listened  to 
her  singing,  he  who  had  heard  Grisi,  and  Son- 
tag,  and  Jenny  Lind !  But  Amelia  sang  beau- 
tifully, every  one  must  admit ;  it  might  be  sim- 
ply admiration  of  her  voice.  Still,  could  Philip 
understand  what  he  was  doing;  did  he  know 
how  it  seemed  to  a  quiet  looker-on?  He  was 
incapable  of  trifling ;  could  it  be  that  he  meant 
any  thing?  No,  that  was  impossible.  Yet  the 
longer  she  looked  the  less  impossible  it  appear- 
ed. Theories  are  excellent  things,  but  the 
finest  of  them  must  go  down  before  the  force 
of  an  uncomprising  fact.  Helen  would  have 
said  that  Philip  required  much  in  a  wife ;  she 
could  have  given  a  long  list  of  graces  and  en- 
dowments essential  to  his  tastes  and  happiness. 
Yet  the  facts,  as  well  as  she  could  judge,  point- 
ed to  something  very  different.  Amelia  was 
much  improved  of  late ;  perhaps  he  could  not 
be  expected  to  discern  beneath  that  pleasing 
manner  the  emptiness,  the  frivolity,  so  apparent 
to  Helen's  clearer  gaze.  And  she  was  so  pret- 
ty,  so  exquisitely  prett^J,^Hel^fQ^^<|.gdf, 
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knowing  the  girl  as  thoroughly  as  she  did,  and 
Philip  would  feel  it  without  any  drawback,  any 
reservations. 

Well,  what  then  ?  Admit  the  probability ; 
say  that  he  would  many  her.  The  world  grew 
woefully  blank.  Helen  had  given  up  her  father, 
and  tried  to  be  content ;  home,  once  so  dear, 
had  been  invaded,  its  happiness  exchanged  for 
care,  for  discipline ;  she  had  accustomed  her- 
self to  the  renunciation.  But  Philip  had  still 
been  left ;  he  was  her  friend ;  «there  was  still 
some  one  with  whom  she  was  first.  ^  Was  that 
over,  too,  and  must  she  stand  entirely  alone  ? 
Her  courage  failed. 

Of  course,  it  was  likely  to  happen  some  time 
or  other.  Philip  would  marry,  like  other  peo- 
ple. But  she  had  not  thought  of  it  just  now. 
She  could  have  borne  it  better,  she  thought, 
had  the  object  of  his  preYerence  been  worthier. 
Yet  that  was  his  affair,  not  hers.  If  he  were 
content,  what  cause  had  she  to  be  dissatisfied  ? 
But  he  was  blinded  now  under  a  spell;  how 
would  it  be  when  he  awoke  ?  Perhaps  he  nev- 
er would  waken.  Against  this  view  an  im- 
patient sense  of  justice  immediately  protested. 
There  was  no  use  In  thinking  of  such  a  thing ; 
he  would,  he  must  understand,  after  a  time,  the 
mistake  he  had  made. 

Such  thoughts  brought  up  the  old  subject  of 
her  father's  marriage.  She  had  learned  then 
that  we  must  let  those  we  love  be  happy  in  their 
own  way;  that  we  must  eter  stand  aside,  if 
they  so  elect,  and  allow  some  one  else  to  make 
their  happiness.  It  was  a  hard  lesson — and  to 
be  repeated  so  soon !  But  was  it  to  be  repeat- 
ed ?  That  was  the  quertion  she  asked  herself 
roost  anxiously.  The  anxiety  misled  her  often, 
and  she  judged  what  she  saw  too  much  by  her' 
own  previous  fancies.  As  for  jealousy,  in  our 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  she  WQufd 
have  scorned  the  thought  of  such  a  thing.  No 
sister  could  be  pleased  to  see  her  brother  throw 
himself  away ;  the  best  sister  might  feel  rather 
hurt,  at  first,  when  she  found  herself  superseded. 
She  gave  no  other  interpretation  to  her  growing 
unhappiness. 

A  constraint  came  upon  her  in  these  days ; 
she  was  ill  at  ease  with  Philip.  She  spent 
much  of  the  time  in  her  own  room,  lest  she 
might  be  in  the  way  of  the  two  others.  On  the 
same  principle,  if  guests  were  present,  she  de- 
voted herself  to  them  with  an  exclusiveness  that 
hardly  allowed  of  a  stray  word  or  glance.  Some- 
times she  feared  her  caution  was  exaggerated ; 
still,  any  thing  was  better  than  interfering,  or 
seeming  to  wish  to  interfere,  with  Philip's  at- 
tention to  Amelia.  He  should  be  lefk  entirely 
at  liberty ;  she  would  not  appropriate  to  herself 
a  single  moment  that  he  might  choose  to  em- 
ploy otherwise. 

It  was  a  dreary  time,  a  gay  time,  the  young 
people  of  the  village  thought ;  there  was  a  great 
deal  going  on — picnics,  sails  by  moonlight,  and 
other  rural  pleasure-scekings.  To  Helen  it  was 
empty  and  tiresome.  Philip  had  changed,  too ; 
there  was  a  gravity,  a  distance  in  his  manner 


that  ^rprised  and  troubled'  her.  Could  she 
have  offended  him  ?  She  hoped  not.  Still  it 
was  impossible  to  ask  him. 

Meanwhile  IVlrs.  Macdonald  watched  the 
progress  of  events,  and  drew  her  own  conclu- 
sions— and  Amelia  flitted  about  in  the  sunshine 
like  any  other  butterfly. 

Philip  came  in  one  morning  with  a  roll  of 
music  in  his  hand.  Helen  chanced  to  be  alone 
in  the  room. 

**The  songs  have  arrived  at  last,"  he  said. 
"You  know  I  sent  for  them  a  week  ago." 

"I  remember."  She  was  not  likely  to  for- 
get, seeing  that  it  was  for  Amelia's  benefit  they 
had  been  ordered.  "May  I  look  at  them? 
New  music  is  almost  as  tempting  as  new  books." 

*  *  Certainly.  They  are  all  good,  and  will  suit 
Amelia's  voice,  I  think." 

"You  admire  her  voice  very  much,  don't 
you?"  asked  Helen,  as  she  glanced  over  the 
sheets. 

"It  has  some  admirable  qualities.  With 
cultivation  it  might  be  very  fine." 

"If  that  is  all, "said  Helen,  speaking  out  the 
thought  that  rose  in  her  mind,  "  there  will  be 
plenty  of  opportunities." 

"Will  there?  I  had  supposed  not.  I 
thought  there  was  very  little  opportunity  here 
for  careful  training." 

"I  did  not  mean  here,  exactly." 

"Where  then,  may  I  ask?  Pray  tcU  me. 
I  am  interested." 

Helen  wished  that  she  had  been  more  cau- 
tious ;  still,  it  was  not  worth  wHile  to  make  any 
mystery  about  it.  She  would  go  on  since  she 
had  begun.  "  I  meant,"  she  said,  trying  to  re- 
sume her  old  manner,  "  that  when  yon  took  her 
away  there  would  be." 

*  *  I  take  her  away !  I !  '*  he  exclaimed.  His 
tone  expressed  any  thing  but  pleasure,  Helen 
felt. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  with  some 
pride.  "  It  was  a  heedless  remark — ^I  certain- 
ly did  not  intend  to  force  myself  upon  your  con- 
fidence." 

"Thank  you,"  he  answered,  gravely.  "It 
is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  no  confidences  to 
make.  And  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  select  for 
me  again.  It  is  enough,  I  think,  for  you  to 
withdraw  yourself  as  you  have  done ;  you  need 
not  be  anxious  to  prove  your  indifference  any 
further:  I  am  sufficiently  convinced  of  it." 

"  Oh,  Philip,  how  unkind  this  is !" 

"  I  suppose  so.  I  otight  to  take  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  content  myself  to  be  turned 
over  to  any  one  you  consider  suitable.  A  man 
should  not  be  troublesome  on  these  occasions, 
but  let  himself  be  quietly  disposed  of.  That  is 
your  view,  is  it  not  ?" 

Helen  grew  desperate  over  such  perverse 
injustice.  "Why  will  you  misunderstand  me 
so!"  she  cried.  "I  never  thought  about  in- 
difference— or  proving  any  thing — I  only  want- 
ed—yoii  must  liave  seen  I  did  not  wish  to  be  in 
your  way ;"  and  she  paused  in  the  midst  of  these 
chaotic  sentences. 
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Philip  mast  have  been  anasually  clever,  or 
perhaps  Helen's  blushes  helped  to  elucidate  her 
statements.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  truth  de- 
daii^d  itself  ere  long,  and  the  various  miseries 
vhich  the  pair  had  been  elaborately  construct- 
ing for  themselves  vanished  before  it. 

*' What  did  I  tell  you  ?"  said  Mrs.  Macdon- 
ald  that  evening.  She  had  just  been  enlight- 
ening her  daughter  upon  the  great  event  con- 
fided to  herself  somewhat  earlier  in  the  day. 
"  I  saw  how  it  would  be  almost  from  the  verv 
first." 

"  I  know  you  did,  ma, "  replied  Amelia,  Her 
osoal  fluency  had  quite  deserted  her.  If  not 
capable  of  deep  affection  she  could  at  least  set 
her  heart  on  the  possession  of  any  thing  slie 
fancied,  and  do  her  utmost  toward  obtaining  it. 
And  DOW  she  had  failed.  The  new  sense  of 
disai^intment,  of  mortification,  quite  bewil- 
dered her.  She  left  the  room  without  another 
word.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  her  pillow  was 
moist^ed  that  night  by  actual  tears. 

If  60,  morning  brought  comfort.  She  was 
too  sensible  a  girl  not  to  bethink  herself  of  what 
was  lefl  in  the  sea.  Philip  might  have  shown 
better  taste ;  how  could  she  help  saying  so  as 
she  made  her  morning  toilet  ?  But  she  could 
give  him  up  better  to  Helen  than  to  any  body 
else  :  Helen  had  a  sort  of  claim  on  him ;  only 
it  was  provoking  that  she  could  not  have  said 
as  mach  when  she  was  asked.  It  was  rather 
embarrassing  to  go  down  to  breakfast  and  meet 
the  happy  pair  with  her  own  secret  conscious- 
ness, but  the  step  once  taken  her  way  grew 
clearer.  Helen  wa«  so  good  and  gentle  in  her 
happiness  that  Amelia  could  not  but  be  concili- 
ated. There  was  a  delightful  interest  about  the 
wedding -preparations,  and  her  own  shares  in 
them  would  not  be  unimportant.  She  was  first 
biidemaid — and  who  should  stand  up  with  her  ? 
That  was  left  to  her  own  decision.  She  should 
like  Fred  Dorrance ;  but  here  a  doubt  arose. 
Fred  had  been  rather  dropped  of  late  in  the  ex- 
citement of  another  pursuit,  and  he  had  not 
taken  it  in  good  part — had  seemed  to  stand 
upon  his  4ig^ity.  Amelia's  spirits  rose.  He 
mnst  be  brought  around ;  and  the  little  difS- 
cttlties  of  the  enterprise  gave  back  to  life  all 
the  zest  her  disappointment  might  at  first  have 
taken  frdm  it. 

Days  and  weeks  went  by ;  the  trousseau  gained 
and  grew.  Amelia  was  the  busiest  and  most 
helpful  of  assistants ;  the  lovers  held  long  con- 
ferences on  the  themes  that  interested  them 
moat  deeply.  One  bnght  mornings  the  climax 
arrived,  with  aU  attendant  items  of  white  satin 
and  icing,  orange  flowers  and  blushes.  Sally, 
allowed  ccnrte-blanclte  for  once,  had  wrought  won- 
ders that  amazed  herself.  Fred,  no  wiser  than 
the  rest  of  his  easily-led  sex,  had  been  only  too 
glad  to  be  brought  around.  It  was  a  delight- 
ful occasion,  said  every  body.  Some  few  there 
were  who  thought  the  first  bridemaid  prettier 
than  the  bride,  though  we  may  be  sure  Philip 
was  not  among  the  number. 

A  new  home  received  our  Helen ;  one  where- 


in she  looked  for  perfect  happiness.  Could  she 
carry  over  its  threshold  a  better  augury  for  the 
fulfillment  of  such  hope  than  the  spirit  wrought 
in  her  by  the  greatest  trials  of  her  early  life  ? 


THE  LOVE  ROMANCE  OF  BENJA- 
MIN WEST. 
SOMETHING  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  when  Philadelphia  was  little  more  than 
a  large  village,  the  spacious  old-fashioned  man- 
sion of  Mr.  Shewell,  which  stood  in  one  of  the 
principal  streets,  was  of  the  aristocratic  class 
of  dwellings.  He  was  a  proud  and  hard  man, 
and  thought  much  of  the  distinction  of  his  fam- 
ily, to  say  nothing  of  his  wealth.  At  the  time 
of  our  narrative  his  sister  Elizabeth,  an  orphan, 
was  a  member  of  his  family,  and  dependent  on 
him  for  support.  She  was  never  a  belle  in  the 
brilliant  circles  of  that  period,  for  her  beauty 
was  of  that  soft  and  touching  kind  which  wins 
gradually  upon  the  heart  rather  than  strikes  the 
senses  like  that  of  the  more  dazzling  order. 
She  usually  wore  her  dark  brown  hair  parted  in 
waves  over  a  low  white  forehead,  and  her  com- 
plexion was  of  that  clear  paleness  which  better 
interprets  the  varying  phases  of  feeling  than  a 
more  brilliant  color.  Her  eyes  were  dark  gray, 
and  so  shadowed  by  thick  and  long  lashes  that 
they  seemed  black  in  the  imperfect  light ;  her 
small,  rosy  mouth  had  a  slight  compression 
of  the  lips  that  betokened  determination  and 
strength  of  will.  The  superb  curve  of  her 
neck  and  the  rounding  of  her  shoulders  would 
have  enchanted  a  statuary.  Her  nature,  too 
soft  and  clinging  for  the  role  of  leadership  in 
society,  had  yet  a  firmness  that  promised  full  de- 
velopment whenever  called  into  action  through 
her  affections. 

She  had  already  come  into  collision  with  the 
iron  will  of  her  brother,  and  that  in  a  point 
which  she  could  not  yield.  One  afternoon 
there  had  been  words  between  them,  such  as 
should  not  pass  between  those  so  near  in  blood. 
Mr.  Shewell  angrily  paced  the  handsomely-fur- 
nished parlor  where  the  stormy  interview  bad 
taken  place.  His  features  were  marked  by 
strength  bordering  on  hardness,  and  the  heavy 
frown  on  his  brow  did  not  render  them  more 
prepossessing.  The  young  girl  was  seated  in 
an  attitude  of  deep  dejection,  and  wiped  away 
at  inter>'als  the  tears  that  stole  silently  down 
her  cheeks. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Shewell  stopped  before  her  and 
said,  with  a  sternness  his  effort  to  speak  mildly 
could  not  overcome : 

*'  Once  for  all  I  ask,  Elizabeth,  will  you  do 
as  I  wish  ?" 

"  I  can  not,  brother,"  she  answered,  looking 
up. 

He  had  been  urging  her  to  marry  a  wealthy 
suitor. 

"I  have  told  Mr. my  mind,"  contin- 
ued the  young  girl,  encouraged  by  her  broth- 
er's silence,  '^  and  it  is  not  to  his  credit  that  he 
should  apply  to  you  after  knowing  my  feelings." 
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**  Elizabeth !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Shewell,  with  a 
violence  that  startled  her,  "I  will  know  the 
reason  of  this  obstinacy.  Once  my  wish  was 
law  to  you." 

'^  And  so  it  is,  and  so  it  shall  be,  brother,  in 
all  things  right.  But  I  can  not  do  what  duty, 
virtue,  religion  forbid ;  I  can  not  utter  false 
vows — " 

**  No  more  of  this  nonsense  !**  cried  the  broth- 
er. "Your  duty  is  to  do  as  I  counsel  for 
your  good;  your  religion  is  worthless  if  it 
teaches  disobedience  to  your  natural  protector. 

Mr. is  the  husband  I  have  chosen  for 

you." 

"But  I  can  not  love  him,  and  therefore  I 
will  not  marry  him,"  answered  the  girl,  firmly. 

"Will  not?" 

"No,  brother." 

**ni  tcU  you  whom  you  shall  not  marry, 
then !"  cried  Mr.  Shewell,  angrily.  "  The  beg- 
garly young  Quaker  on  whom  you  have  thrown 
away  your  affections !  Ha !"  as  the  girl's  face 
flushed  the  deepest  crimson,  "  it  is  for  hitn  you 
have  rejected  the  excellent  offers  made  to  you 
within  the  last  year.  Now,  listen,  Elizabeth  I 
You  are  not  to  see  nor  speak  with  that  rascal 
of  a  painter  again !     Do  you  hear  me  ?" 

"  I  do,  brother,"  was  the  faint  reply. 

"Give  me  your  word  that  you  will  never 
speak  to  him  again." 

"I  can  not,"  she  faltered;  and  a  violent 
burst  of  tears  choked  her  voice. 

"Gio  to  your  chamber!"  cried  the  brother. 
"I  will  take  care  of  you,  since  you  will  not 
take  care  of  yourself.  Not  a  word,  but  go. " 
And  as  the  weeping  girl  quitted  the  parlor  Mr. 
Shewell  called  up  the  servants,  and  laid  his  in- 
junctions upon  them,  one  and  all,  to  refuse  ad- 
mittance to  "Ben  West,"  should  he  ever  pre- 
sent himself  at  the  door ;  and  on  no  account  to 
convey  to  him  any  communication  from  their 
young  mistress,  on  the  penalty  of  severe  pun- 
ishment. 

Elizabeth  retired  to  her  chamber,  and  wept 
long  over  her  brother's  austerity,  wondering  who 
had  betrayed  to  him  the  closely-kept  secret  of 
her  love.  After  many  conjectures  her  suspi- 
cions fastened  on  the  right  person ;  it  was,  it 
could  be  no  other  than  her  rejected  suitor,  who, 
in  the  hope  of  furthering  his  own  views,  had  in- 
formed Mr.  Shewell  of  her  interviews  and  cor- 
respondence with  the  young  artist.  How  she 
hated  him  for  the  mean  betrayal !  How  she 
longed  for  the  moment  to  pour  out  on  him  the 
scorn  she  felt !  But  her  heart  was  made  for 
gentler  emotions  than  the  desire  of  vengeance, 
and  her  thoughts  were  soon  turned  to  plan  how 
she  might  effect  a  reconciliation  between  her 
brother  and  her  plighted  lover.  As  it  grew 
toward  dusk  she  arose,  put  on  her  cloak  and 
hood,  and  bidding  a  faithful  neg^ess,  a  slave, 
attend  her,  went  to  the  house  of  a  friend  where 
she  had  been  accustomed  of  late  to  meet  the 
youth  to  whom  she  had  promised  her  hand. 

The  lovers  met,  and  parted  with  lingering 
pledges  of  affection  and  promises  of  truth — 


promises  that  through  all  changes  and  chances 
their  faith  should  be  kept  inviolate;  that  no 
interference  should  prevent  the  fulfillment  of 
their  vows  when  fortune  removed  the  banier 
that  now  interposed.  They  parted,  to  meet  no 
more  for  long,  long  years ;  the  boy  artist  to  his 
toils  as  yet  unrewarded  by  fame  or  gold,  to  his 
dreams  of  a  bright  future,  and  cheerful  hopes 
destined  to  many  a  disappointment  ere  the  goal 
was  won ;  the  maiden  to  her  solitary,  secluded 
cherishing  of  the  one  dear  trust  which  alone 
gave  life  its  value;  to  sorrow  and  strife  and 
trial,  which  strengthen  and  purify  faith  in  the 
loving  heart.  It  was  late  before  she  reached 
home,  and  her  steps  had  been  watched.  The 
same  ungenerous  espial  had  followed  her  that 
evening  as  hitherto ;  her  brother  was  informed 
of  her  interview  with  the  youth  he  had  forbid- 
den her  to  see,  and  in  his  resentment  at  what 
he  termed  her  daring  disobedience,  he  resolved 
on  measures  which  should  subdue  her  spirit  to 
submission.  The  next  day  Elizabeth  found 
herself  a  prisoner  in  her  own  apartments.  None 
of  the  household  were  allowed  to  approach  the 
room  save  the  female  slave  before  mentioned ; 
and  Mr.  Shewell  gave  notice  to  his  sister  that 
she  would  be  allowed  no  freedom  till  she  gave 
the  pledge  he  required — never  to  hold  inter- 
course with  young  West.  She  refused  to 
give  the  promise,  and  bore  the  durance  pa- 
tiently. 

Elizabeth  Shewell  was  the  daughter  of  an 
English  gentleman,  and  had  been  early  left  an 
orphan.  She  was  committed  to  the  charge  of 
her  wealthy  brother,  who  4eemed  himself  the 
sole  and  rightful  arbiter  of  her  destiny,  and  had 
resolved  that  she  should  make  an  advantageous 
ma^ch.  Though  not  naturally  an  austere  man, 
he  possessed  a  resolution  that  nothing  could 
bend ;  and  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  his 
gentle  and  jnelding  sister  could  offer  opposition 
to  his  will.  When  she  showed  symptoms  of 
having  a  mind  of  her  own  on  a  subject  involv- 
ing the  happiness  of  her  future  life,  her  resist- 
ance only  strengthened  his  determination  to 
control  her  decision.  **What  doe%  a  young 
girl  know  about  marriage  ?"  was  his  mental  ob- 
sen-ation.  The  conviction  that  she  was  incap- 
able of  wise  judgment  justified,  in  his  opinion, 
the  severe  measures  he  thought  fit  to  adopt, 
that  she  might  be  made  happy  in  spite  of  her- 
self. The  evil  of  imprudent  and  unequal  mar- 
riages was  sufficiently  obvious  to  all  who  had 
any  observation  of  life ;  it  would  be  his  fault  if 
he  permitted  a  giddy  girAo  precipitate  herself 
into  ruin.  In  those  times  the  distinctions  of 
rank  were  as  impassable  as  in  the  Old  World. 
By  such  reflections  he  quieted  conscience  when 
the  pale,  sad  face  of  his  sister  uttered  reproaches 
keener  than  words  could  have  conveyed. 

Elizabeth  found  consolation  in  her  forced  se- 
clusion, for  the  faithful  negress  was  the  bearer 
of  many  a  letter  between  the  separated  lovers ; 
and  absence  was  cheered  by  the  sweet  assur- 
ances contained  in  those  folded  treasures.  The 
maiden  trusted  and  hoped  on,  for  her  fond  and 
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tnio  heart  felt  itself  strong  to  overcome  all 
thiDgs. 

At  this  period  the  genius  of  the  youthful 
painter  was  hardly  known  heyond  his  own 
neighborhood.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore the  knowledge  that  artist-power  of  no  com- 
maa  order  was  hidden  in  the  Quaker  lad  whose 
poverty  prevented  its  development,  awakened 
the  interest  of  a  few  liberal  gentlemen  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York.  The  productions  on 
whldi  yoang  West  had  bestowed  most  labor 
were  purchased  by  them,  and  these  evidences 
of  his  great  talent  inspired  them  with  a  wish  to 
aid  him  further.  His  industrious  application 
to  the  art  to  which  his  life  had  been  consecra- 
ted with  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  his  pa- 
rents, enabled  him  in  a  few  months  to  realize  a 
sum  snfficient,  as  he  thought,  for  a  foundation 
on  which  to  begin  the  building  of  his  fortunes ; 
and  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  patrons 
he  determined  to  go  and  prosecute  his  studies 
at  Borne.  His  spirit  longed  to  breathe  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Eternal  City ;  to  rejoice  in  the 
creations  of  the  genius  of  the  past.  On  the 
success  for  which  he  would  strive,  too,  depend- 
ed the  happiness  of  the  one  loved  being,  for 
whom  be  would  have  sacrificed  every  other 
hope  and  aspiration. 

Elizabeth  shed  tears  of  mingled  joy  and  grief 
over  the  farewell  letter  of  her  betrothed.  In  it 
were  portrayed  his  wishes,  his  aims,  his  plans ; 
the  warm  coloring  of  youthful  hope  was  shed 
over  his  vision  of  the  future,  and  he  claimed 
her  promise  of  unchangeable  love  as  the  guid- 
ing star  of  his  life,  the  solace  of  his  toils.  How 
bright  seemed  the  prospect  1  and  how  dimly 
were  discerned  the  clouds  and  storms  that 
might  soon  overshadow  it  I 

In  1760  West  sailed  for  Leghorn,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  July. 
To  his  biography  belongs  the  account  of  his  re- 
ception and  brilliant  success.  The  maiden  of 
his  choice,  on  his  departure,  was  restored  to 
freedom  and  society ;  but  she  lived  only  in  the 
hope  of  reunion  with  him,  in  whose  rising  for- 
tunes she  rejoiced  because  they  brought  near- 
er and  nearer  the  day  of  tKeir  joyful  meeting. 

Five  years  passed,  and  West  was  established 
in  London.  His  fame  was  spread  throughout 
Europe,  and  sovereigns  did  honor  to  his  genius. 
Independence  was  secured.  His  desire  now 
was  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  claim 
the  hand  of  her  who  had  remained  faithful  to 
him  in  every  change  of  fortune.  Letters  from 
his  American  friends  altered  his  purpose.  They 
informed  him  that  Mr.  Shewell  still  opposed 
his  marriage  with  his  sister,  and  that  she  could 
not  receive  him  at  her  own  home.  A  plan  was 
proposed — somewhat  romantic,  but  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case — which  had  been  submit- 
ted to  Miss  Shewell,  and  met  with  her  approval. 
The  artist's  father,  Mr.  West,  was  to  take  the 
yoang  lady  under  his  protection,  and  cross  the 
ocean  to  bring  the  bride  to  her  husband. 

This  scheme  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  lov- 
er, who  wished  to  save  his  betrothed  the  pain 


and  mortification  a  struggle  with  the  will  of  so 
near  a  relative  would  cause  her.  He  wrote  to 
his  friends  to  signify  his  glad  assent,  and  to  urge 
Miss  Shewell*s  immediate  departure.  He  wrote 
also  to  Elizabeth,  describing  the  life  to  which 
he  should  introduce  her,  and  the  impatient 
anxiety  with  which  he  should  await  her  arriv- 
al. All  a  lover's  fond  hopes  and  blissful  ex- 
pectations were  poured  out  in  his  letters,  and 
earnestly  he  besought  her  to  hasten  the  hour 
when  their  long  separation  should  be  ended. 

The  course  of  their  true  love,  however,  was 
destined  to  another  interruption.  One  of  the 
letters,  by  some  unfortunate  miscarriage,  fell 
into  the  wrong  hands,  and  the  whole  plan  of 
her  flight  was  discovered  by  her  brother.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  he  forgot  the  tenderness 
due  his  sister  in  his  resentment  at  what  he 
termed  her  obstinate  disobedience  and  duplici- 
ty toward  him.  Forgetful  that  past  harshness 
had  justly  forfeited  her  confidence,  and  that  he 
had  no  good  reasons  to  offer  for  a  refusal  to 
sanction  her  heart's  choice,  he  aimed  to  con- 
quer her,  as  before,  by  violent  measures.  Once 
more  the  fair  girl  was  condemned  to  the  soli- 
tude of  her  own  apartment ;  her  sole  compan- 
ion being  the  female  slave  who  had  always  at- 
tended her.  This  injustice  roused  the  spirit  of 
Elizabeth.  In  trifles  her  nature  was  yelding ; 
but  her  love  for  West  had  become  a  religion  : 
her  duty  to  him  was  felt  to  be  paramount,  and 
she  was  firm  as  adamant  where  principle  was 
concerned.  Her  resolution  was  taken.  The 
negi'ess,  in  the  confidence  of  her  young  mis- 
tress, was  the  bearer  of  letters  between  her  and 
the  devoted  friends  of  West  who  had  first  con- 
certed the  plan  of  her  going  to  him. 

Those  friends  were  Francis — afterward  Judge 
— Hopkinson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  William 
White,  aftenvard  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
particulars  of  Miss  Shewell's  escape  were  com- 
municated by  the  Bishop  himself  to  a  grand- 
daughter of  Mr.  Shewell,  a  lady  of  acknowl- 
edged literary  ability,  and  distinguished  in  the 
society  of  the  towTi  where  she  resides.  She 
was  named  after  her  aunt,  Mrs.  West. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  friends  had  ma- 
tured a  plan,  which  they  communicated  to  Eliz- 
abeth Shewell.  She  approved  it,  and  promised 
her  co-operation. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  a  vessel  at  the  dock 
was  in  readiness  to  set  sail  for  England  in  less 
than  an  hour.  The  preparations  had  been  com- 
pleted before  dusk,  and  passages  engaged  for 
the  elder  West  and  a  lady  who  was  to  be  brought 
on  board  late  that  night.  At  that  period  the 
custom  of  retiring  to  rest  early  prevailed.  The 
deep  silence  that  reigned  through  the  city  was 
unbroken  by  voice  or  footstep,  and  the  lights 
had  long  been  extinguished  in  Mr.  Shewell's 
mansion,  as  four  or  five  men  wrapped  in  cloaks 
passed  cautiously  along  the  street  opposite, 
crossed  directly  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
stopped,  looking  up  as  if  they  expected  a  signal 
from  one  of  the  upper  windows.  All  was  quiet 
and  dark;  the  fam^,«^ht^g.f^^;ryg,|jmp8 
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scarcely  serving  to  dissipate  the  gloom  in  which 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  recognize  each  oth- 
er's features. 

They  had  waited  but  a  few  minutes  when  a 
window  above  was  softly  raised,  and  the  outline 
of  a  figure  might  be  dimly  discerned  bending 
from  it,  as  if  seeking  to  discover  who  stood  be- 
low. One  of  the  party  threw  up  a  rope,  which 
was  caught.  A  rope-ladder  was  drawn  up, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time  was  again 
lowered.  Those  below  pulled  at  it  forcibly  to 
ascertain  that  it  was  securely  fastened,  and  then 
one  ascended  to  the  apartment  into  which  the 
window  opened,  and  gave  his  assistance  in  fast- 
ening the  ladder  more  firmly. 

It  was  now  the  moment  for  summoning  all 
her  energies,  and  Elizabeth  stepped  upon  the 
ladder,  aided  by  her  companion,  the  negress 
having  been  dismissed  at  the  usual  hour  for  re- 
tiring, for  her  mistress  was  too  generous  to  in- 
volve her  in  difficulty  by  making  her  a  party  to 
her  elopement.  The  descent  was  accomplished 
in  safety,  and  the  trembling  girl  was  received 
in  the  arms  of  those  who  awaited  her,  so  over- 
come with  fear  that  she  was  near  fainting,  and 
unable  to  articulate  a  reply  to  the  anxious  in- 
quiries of  her  friends.  One  terror  possessed 
her — the  dread  that  her  brother  would  be 
awakenei  by  the  noise,  and  intercept  them  be- 
fore her  escape  could  be  accomplished.  She 
made  eager  signals  that  they  should  be  gone, 
and,  supported  by  two  of  the  party,  walked  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible.  Her  strength 
might  not  have  held  out  for  a  long  walk,  weak- 
ened as  she  was  by  alarm  and  anxiety ;  but  a 
carriage  was  in  waiting  at  the  corner  of  the 
next  street.  Before  they  reached  this  the  noise 
of  hurried  footsteps  startled  them,  and  the  party 
hastened  with  their  prize  into  the  shadow  of  a 
narrow  alley.  The  beating  of  the  poor  girl's 
heart  might  have  been  heard  as  they  stood  thus 
concealed,  and  her  apprehensions  almost  dark- 
ened into  despair  as  the  irregular  footsteps  ap- 
proached. It  was  only  some  late  wanderers 
.  returning  home,  after  perhaps  a  long  revel,  un- 
wonted in  that  city  of  orderly  habits.  When 
the  sound  of  footsteps  ceased  the  maiden  was 
borne  rather  than  led  along  by  her  friends  to 
the  carriage,  and  placed  securely  within  it. 
One  by  one  they  followed  her,  and  the  carriage 
was  driven  fast  to  the  wharf  where  the  vessel 
lay  in  readiness  to  weigh  anchor. 

The  elder  West,  the  fatlier  of  Benjamin,  re- 
ceived them  on  the  wharf,  and  welcomed  his 
future  daughter.  The  weeping  girl  was  taken 
on  board,  and  conducted  to  the  cabin.  In  si- 
lent sympathy  with  her  feelings— natural  in  a 
situation  so  new  and  embarrassing — the  friends 
stood  around  her.  The  ship's  crew  were  busy 
on  deck,  and  in  half  an  hour  all  was  ready  to 
set  sail.  The  signal  was  given  for  the  departure 
of  those  who  had  escorted  the  fair  passenger ; 
they  took  a  kind  leave  of  her,  speaking  words 
of  encouragement  and  hope  that  the  future 
might  be  all  sunshine  to  one  so  trustful  and  so 
lonng.     A  slight  bustle  overhead,  a  noise  of 


cheering,  and  the  vessel  was  in  motion.     Tho 
danger  of  discovery  was  over ! 

Elizabeth  breathed  more  freely  as  the  bark 
that  bore  her  to  her  lover  glided  over  the  wa- 
ters, but  she  wept  still ;  for  tears  were  the 
natural  vent  of  the  conflicting  emotions  that 
oppressed  her.  She  had  quitted  homo  and 
country  forever ;  had  abandoned  him  who  was 
nearest  in  blood,  and  the  friends  of  her  youth, 
to  enter  on  untried  scenes  and  encounter  un- 
known trials ;  to  meet  the  cold  gaae  of  stran- 
gers, who  might  judge  her  conduct  harshly ; 
perhaps  the  scorn  of  a  hard  and  heartless  world  I 
Then  came  thoughts  of  the  lover  who  waited 
for  her,  and  she  half  reproached  herself  for  hav- 
iug  lingered  over  the  sacrifices  made  for  him. 
The  moment  «f  their  meeting ;  the  bliss  that 
was  to  repay  her  for  years  of  hope  deferred ;  the 
bright  and  smiling  future.  It  was  a  sweet  an- 
ticipation of  happiness,  but  her  heart  was  chilled 
to  Uiink  of  the  dark,  cold  ocean  still  rolling  be- 
tween them ;  the  we^s  that  must  pass  before 
that  happy  moment  arrived;  the  uncertainty 
that  hung  over  it,  and  might  dash  the  cup  even 
from  her  lips.  She  passed  the  night  in  the  al- 
ternations of  feeling  caused  by  such  reflections ; 
but  with  morning  came  more  pleasant  thoughts, 
and  the  kind  assiduity  of  Mr.  West,  who  strove 
to  cheer  her,  and  pointed  out  to  her  admiring 
observation  the  many  beautiful  and  brilliant 
things  to  be  seen  in  a  voyage,  was  not  unre- 
warded.  She  ceased  to  weep,  and  the  sunny 
smiles  that  animated  her  face  in  conversation 
with  him  she  already  regarded  as  a  father,  show- 
ed a  soul  susceptible  to  all  that  was  beautiful 
in  nature,  and  all  that  was  lovely  and  amiable 
in  social  life. 

The  voyage  was  a  tedious  one,  the  vessel  be- 
ing delayed  by  storms  and  contrary  winds.  She 
anchored  safely  at  length  in  the  harbor  of  Liv- 
erpool. Many  people  were  on  the  wharf,  and 
there  was  no  little  commotion — for  the  arrival 
of  a  ship  was  not  so  common  a  thing  as  now — 
and  the  people  were  eager  to  hear  the  news 
from  the  colonies,  between  which  and  the  mo- 
ther country  discontents  had  already  arisen  to 
an  alarming  height 

Amidst  the  scene  of  confusion,  the  shouting 
and  running  to  and  fro,  one  young  man  pressed 
forward  eagerly,  making  his  way  through  the 
crowd  to  the  edge  of  the  pier.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  spring  on  board  the  vessel  as  she 
touched  the  wharf.  It  was  the  painter  West. 
His  father,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  eight 
yeai's,  had  perceived  him,  and,  with  an  excla- 
mation of  joy  on  his  lips,  started  forward  to 
greet  him.  The  son,  unable  to  speak,  waved 
him  aside  with  his  hand,  gasping  the  single 
word  ** Elizabeth?"  while  the  eagerness  of  his 
pale  face  expressed  the  questioning  more  earn- 
estly than  language  could  have  done. 

The  old  Quaker  pointed  toward  the  cabin. 
The  young  man  rushed  thither,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  long-divided  lovers  were  locked  in 
each  other's  arms. 

The  elder  West  had  followed  Jiis  spp,.and 
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saw  the  embrace  in  which  both  forgot  their 
long  years  of  cruel  separation.  Agaiq  and  again 
the  jroimg  artist  drew  back  to  gaze  on  his  be- 
loved, and  clasped  her  again  to  his  full  heart. 

"  Hast  thon  no  welcome,  Benjamin,  for  thy 
old  father?"  at  length  asked  the  old  man,  who 
had  itood  quietly  for  some  minntes,  smiling  at 
the  joy  he  witnessed. 

"IRiat  I  have,  father!"  cried  the  son;  and 
a  waim  greeting  was  given  to  the  venerable  pa- 
rent, who  needed  no  apology  for  having  been 
at  fint  neglected.  The  happy  party  proceeded 
the  same  day  to  London. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1765,  the  wedding 
wed  solemnized  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin's- 
in-the-Fields.  The  lovely  young  bride  felt  that 
she  had  done  right  in  sacrificing  some  natural 
scruples  to  bestow  her  hand  on  him  to  whom 
her  faith  was  pledged.  The  years  that  had 
flown  since  their  parting  had  added  intellectual 
grace  to  her  girlish  beauty  with  a  touching  in- 
traest  never  imparted  till  sorrow  has  chastened 
the  gay  spirit  of  youth.  As  she  stood  at  the 
altar,  the  meek  light  of  truth  upon  her  brow — 
her  eyes  beaming  with  the  gentle  and  loving 
expression  habitual  to  them — all  who  saw  her 
thought  so  beautiful  a  bride  had  never  stood  in 
that  sacred  place. 

In  London  Dr.  Drummond,  Archbishop  of 
York,  was  the  special  patron  of  West.  By  bin! 
he  was  presented  to  the  King  as  a  young  Amer- 
ican of  extraordinary  genius.  George  III.  re- 
ceived him  with  much  kindness,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  Queen,  with  whom  Mrs.  West,  **  the 
beautiful  American,'*  as  she  was  called  at  court, 
soon  became  a  favorite.  She  wa«  frequently 
gent  for  to  her  Majesty's  private  apartments; 
and  the  charm  of  her  gentle  loveliness,  of  her 
artless  and  winning  manners,  au  J  her  cultivated 
mind,  thus  acknowledged  by  royalty,  was  owned 
through  the  circles  of  the.  proudest  aristocracy 
in  the  world.  Yet  this  universal  admiration 
and  the  smiles  of  fortune  could  not  spoil  so 
pure  and  childlike  a  spirit.  Her  letters  writ- 
ten to  friends  at  home — still  in  the  possession 
of  the  family — ^breathe  on^of  the  kindness  of 
all  she  met,  and  in  particular  of  "  our  gracious 
Queen  Charlotte." 

The  story  of  West's  career  is  familiar  to  ev- 
ery reader.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  established 
through  his  instrumentality,  and  that  he  was 
honored  by  the  King  with  favors  the  most  lib- 
eral and  munificent.  The  exhibition  at  the 
Academy  of  the  first  picture  painted  by  West, 
at  the  command  of  his  Majesty,  established  his 
reputation.  In  1772  he  was  named  Historical 
Painter  to  the  King,  and  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  unanimously  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  Academy.  His  wife  had  nev- 
er cause  to  regret  that  she  had  given  up  her 
early  home  for  him. 

When  the  artist  waB  at  the  height  of  his  fame 
a  portrait  of  his  wife,  painted  by  him,  was  sent 
across  the  Atlantic  by  her  as  a  peace-offering 
to  the  brother  who  had  never  forgiven  her  elope- 


ment. But  Mr.  Shewell  refused  to  look  upon 
the  picture.  Till  his  death  it  was  stowed  away 
among  the  lumber  in  a  small  room  in  the  attic 
of  the  ancient  family  mansion.  This  closet  was 
the  play-room  of  the  grand-children,  and  one 
of  them  remembers  having  often,  in  her  saucy 
moods,  beaten  with  her  switch  the  **  naughty 
aunty"  whose  **  counterfeit  presentment"  her 
grandfather  could  not  bear  to  see. 

The  sending  of  the  picture  was  not  the  only 
attempt  made  by  the  affectionate  sister  to  win 
back  the  brother's  heart  estranged  from  her. 
But  her  letters  were  unanswered.  After  some 
years  Mrs.  West  wrote  only  to  her  niece,  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  author  Leigh  Hunt. 
By  the  next  generation,  however,  the  memx>ry 
of  one  who  loved  so  much  is  cheiished  with 
reverent  affection. 


THE  mPRESAEIO. 

I.--WAY8  AND  MEANS. 

AN  impresario  I  What  can  that  be  ?  Turn 
to  an  Italian  dictionary,  and  the  expla- 
nation will  probably  be  something  as  follows : 
*^  Impresario — one  who  tmdertakes  a  public  job  ; 
the  Manager  of  a  Tfieatre,^'  The  latter  part 
of  the  definition  will  suit  the  present  purpose, 
extending  its  application  to  musical  affairs  in 
operas  and  concerts.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  special  at- 
tributes of  the  professional  impresario.  It  is 
hard  to  say  what  particular  course  of  study  is 
necessary  to  qualify  him  for  his  vocation ;  wheth- 
er he  ever  or  never  was  under  the  fostering 
w'ing  of  alma  mater.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  business  should  include  experience  in 
pointing,  to  enable  him  to  judge  correctly  of 
the  scenic  effects  of  the  stage  and  expenses 
of  the  painting-room ;  taste  in  music  and  the 
drama,  correct  appreciation  of  the  abilities  of 
those  to  be  engaged,  whether  singers,  actors, 
dancers,  or  instrumentalists ;  and  if  he  would 
properly  economize,  he  should  have  an  acute 
idea  of  the  value  of  silks,  satins,  and  other  ar- 
ticles required  in  the  theatrical  wardrobe. 

The  impresario  is  an  anomaly — never  at 
rest,  yet  an  idle  man ;  anxious,  yet  at  ease ;  the 
despotic  ruler  and  the  submissive  slave.  Would 
yon  see  the  impresario  in  trouble — ^a  cloud  of 
thunder  on  his  brow — the  victim  of  despair? 
Watch  him  when  he  hears  that  his  popular 
primo  tenore  or  favorite  prima  donna  is  indis- 
posed. The  opera  which  is  drawing  crowded 
houses  has  to  be  changed  or  sung  by  a  substi- 
tute not  attractive  to  the  public.  The  mana- 
ger may  for  a  while  have  thrown  the  reins  of 
government  carelessly  aside,  a  flourishing  ac- 
count from  the  box-office  having  increased  his 
gusto  for  the  good  dinner  at  which  he  is  coni- 
fortably  seated.  A  delicate  little  note  is  hand- 
ed to  him — whether  from  a  tenor  or  prima  don- 
na does  not  signify,  they  both  indulge  in  simi- 
larly diminutive-sized  envelopes ;  it  is  opened ; 
the  manager  turns  polo  as  he  peruses  the  con- 
tents; a  few  incohe^5i^ij§^^(^^^|^i|^hiii 
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lips ;  liis  dinner  and  peace  of  mind  for  at  least 
twelve  hours  are  irremediably  ruined.  The  del- 
icate little  note  informs  him  that  a  change  of 
opera  is  unavoidable.  The  soup  is  left  un- 
touched ;  his  secretary  is  forthwith  dispatched 
to  summon  other  artists ;  the  call-boy  runs  for 
his  life  to  the  printer ;  instructions  are  given  to 
the  door-keepers,  scene-shifters,  in  fact  to  the 
entire  establishment,  to  prepare  for  the  emerg- 
ency. A  bill  is  drawn  up,  expressing  the  re- 
gret of  the  "  Management"  (why  the  impresa- 
rio insists  on  calling  himself  the  "management" 
has  never  been  correctly  ascertained)  at  being 
obliged  to  announce  a  change  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  evening.  The  secretary  returns, 
after  a  furious  drive  to  all  the  outskirts  of  the 
metropolis,  and  finds  the  manager  pacing  his 
room  in  an  agony  of  disappointment  and  un- 
certainty. Sometimes  the  secretary  has  been 
successful ;  sometimes,  however,  quite  the  re- 
verse ;  and  the  impresario  is  left  in  what  is  popu- 
larly called  a  * '  quandary. "  Indeed,  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  be  abused  for  not  keeping  faith 
with  the  public,  although  it  is  not  his  throat  that 
is  sore,  and  he  would  willingly  sing  soprano, 
contralto,  tenor,  and  bass,  if  he  could  do  so  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  grumblers.  When  it  is 
considered  how  entirely  the  fulfillment  of  the 
announcement  of  an  opera  depends  upon  the 
health  of  the  sensitive  soprano  or  tenacious  ten- 
or, it  is  perhaps  surprising  that  disappointments 
are  not  more  frequent,  and  that  an  enterprising 
impresario  can  at  any  time  enjoy  his  dinner 
undisturbed. 

Prudence  dictates  silence  concerning  finan- 
cial matters  on  the  part  of  every  manager.  If 
he  makes  money  it  concerns  nobody  but  him- 
self; if  he  loses  it  the  less  it  is  taiked  about 
the  better.  The  fabulous  accounts  of  the  profits 
and  losses  in  theatrical  undertakings  are  usually 
circulated  by  those  who  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  their  true  character,  and  exaggerated  ac- 
cordingly. Theatrical  and  musical  affairs  seem 
to  be  favorite  topics  with  those  members  of  so- 
ciety who  delight  in  making  themselves  a  name 
for  exclusive  information  on  questions  of  gen- 
eral interest.  By  these  valiant  knights  of  the 
long-bow  it  is  considered  quite  justifiable  to 
make  the  most  malignant  assertions  as  to  the 
private  life  of  qpy  public  favorite,  singer  or  act- 
or, male  or  female.  They  will  tell  you  how 
they  know  for  a  fact  that  Baroski,  the  tenor, 
was  unable  to  appear  last  week,  owing  to  his 
being,  as  usual,  too  intoxicated  to  walk  across 
the  stage.  Although  less  conspicuous  in  his 
position  than  the  maligned  tenor,  the  impresa- 
rio is  not  exempt  from  these  attacks.  He  too 
has  his  traducers,  though  they  may  not  take 
sufficient  interest  in  his  doings  to  invent  stories 
personally  affecting  him.  Success  or  failure  is 
the  standard  by  which  he  is  judged.  If  tri- 
umphant he  is  the  cleverest  fellow  in  the  world ; 
if  the  reverse  he's  the  greatest  fool.  In  either 
case  he  is  at  any  rate  as  necessary  a  part  of 
any  public  performance  as  music,  actors,  or 
singers. 


The  transient  nature  of  impresario's  "stock 
in  trade"  is  the  most  melancholy  feature  of  his 
calling.  Evanescence  would  seem  to  be  as  in- 
separable an  attribute  of  the  fame  of  all  who  are 
in  any  way  connected  with  music  or  the  drama 
as  it  is  of  sound  itself.  It  is  the  study  of  a  life 
to  acquire  a  practical  proficiency  in  the  playing 
of  any  instrument  to  enable  the  musician  to  take 
part  in  the  important  performances  given  at  the 
present  day.  The  amount  of  musical  skill  col- 
lected on  these  occasions  is  marvelous  to  con- 
template. Immense  time,  practice,  patience, 
and  perseverance  are  necessary  to  qualify  the 
individual  players  and  singers  for  one  perform- 
ance of  the  * '  Messiah. "  Yet,  from  some  cause, 
the  fame  of  musicians  seems  in  great  measure 
restricted  to  the  period  in  which  they  live.  In- 
numerable instances  might  be  cited  to  prove  the 
popularity  of  music  among  the  ancients,  although 
its  character  is  very  difficult  to  determine,  since 
most  of  the  books  which  refer  to  the  practice 
of  the  art  in  former  ages  are  irrevocably  lost. 
Much  of  the  music  of  the  last  centuiy,  even,  is 
fast  passing  into  oblivion.  The  names  of  Lulli, 
Porpora,  Lawes,  Ives,  even  that  of  Muffat,  from 
whom  Handel  did  not  hesitate  to  borrow  entire 
movements,  and  many  other  popular  men  of 
their  day,  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  present 
generation.  Handel's  Italian  Operas  and  oth- 
er dramatic  compositions  are  now  forgotten; 
while  his  oratorios,  which  were  almost  unheed- 
ed during  the  composer's  lifetime,  are  those 
works  on  which  his  posthumous  fame  depends : 
a  proof  of  the  influence  of  time  upon  dramatic 
compositions,  and  of  the  comparative  immunity 
of  sacred  music  from  that  influence. 

If  such  be  the  case  with  the  composers  who 
leave  behind  them  tangible  evidence  of  their  ex- 
istence, how  much  more  so  is  it  with  singers  ? 
Who,  except  the  learned  in  antiquarian  lore, 
can  tell  us  with  any  historical  accuracy  of  the 
once  renowned  Madame  Maupin,  as  remarkable 
for  her  fighting  propensities  as  for  her  extraor- 
dinary vocal  powers?  And  yet,  if  the  state- 
ments of  one  historian  can  be  relied  on,  she  did 
more*  to  achieve  immortal  fame  than  any  other 
vocalist  ever  attempfEd.  At  a  more  recent  pe- 
riod two  vocalists,  Madame  Faustina  and  Ma- 
dame Cuzzoni,  by  their  rivalry  and  the  ardor 
of  their  partisans,  occasioned  serious  public  dis- 
sensions. And  Earinelli!  a  gifted  singer,  an 
accomplished  artist  I  Does  the  present  gener- 
ation care  to  know  whether  Farinelli  was  popu- 
lar in  England  in  1720,  and  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  period  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  composers  of  the  more 
modem  school  have  produced  works  which  are 
beyond  comparison  superior  to  any  of  the  secu- 
lar compositions  of  the  older  writere,  and  it  is 
indeed  difficult  to  imagine  any  revolution  in 
taste  which  would  cause  the  grand  productions 
of  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Beethoven  to  fall 
into  neglect.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Gliick  and  Piccini,  the  very  founders  of  the 
modem  German  and  Italian  schools — those  men 
in  whose  footsteps  all  their  successors  have  fol- 
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lowed,  the  models  from  which  Mozart  and 
BeetboTen  studied — have  ah'eadjr  afforded  a 
striking  instance  of  the  apparently  immutable 
fate  of  all  composers  and  their  works.  No  Ijrr- 
icai  compositions  ever  excited  so  much  public 
interest  as  those  of  Gliick  and  Piccini  in  every 
£aropean  capital  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  In  Paris  they  were  upheld  in  an- 
tagonism to  each  other  by  their  supporters  with 
such  earnestness  that  in  1^74  the  diversity  of 
opinion  between  the  Glitckists  and  the  Piccinists 
separated  families,  and  occasioned  serious  dis- 
putes at  court.  Now,  however,  their  music 
has  been  as  completely  superseded  by  that  of 
more  modem  writers  as  that  of  the  old  school 
was  by  their  own.  Every  period,  in  fact,  seems 
to  require  its  particular  style  of  music  just  as 
iDuch  as  its  particular  style  of  costume.  Both 
are  ioflaenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  strict  at- 
tention to  which  '*  spirit"  it  is  indispensable  for 
every  enterprising  impresario  to  pay,  if  he  would 
not  suffer  for  one  of  the  two  errors  the  public 
never  pardons — ^being  either  behind  or  before 
bis  time. 

The  English  Government  takes  no  interest 
in  theatrical  or  musical  enterprise.  A  manager 
can  conduct  his  own  affairs  as  he  pleases,  pro- 
vided he  gets  a  license,  which  costs  but  a  few 
shillings  a  month.  On  the  Continent,  however, 
it  15  quite  different.  There  the  manager,  in 
consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  from  the  state 
in  which  his  theatre  or  opera-house  is  situated, 
has  to  submit  to  the  control  of  a  superior  au- 
thority. The  Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  for  in- 
stance, is  carried  on  by  an  impresario  who  is 
made  to  deposit  in  cash  the  sum  of  $100,000 
as  caution  money,  against  which  he  receives 
from  the  French  Government  $160,000  an- 
noally,  to  which  the  Emperor  adds  $20,000, 
making  $180,000  in  all.  The  example  of  the 
Emperor  is  followed  by  most  of  the  nobility, 
who  subscribe  to  the  theatres.  The  French 
manager  has  the  use  of  the  theatre  gratis, 
but  is  made  to  sign  a  cakier  des  charges  con- 
taining the  conditions  imposed  upon  him,  which 
considerably  reduce  the  value  of  the  annual 
subsidy.  He  is  obliged  to  grant  pensions  to 
the  artists  after  a  term  of  service;  he  has  to 
produce  an  entirely  new  opera  in  five  acts  ev- 
ery year,  new  ballets  as  well,  and  he  undeitakes 
to  keep  the  theatre  open  all  the  year  round. 
The  outlay  upon  a  new  work  at  the  Grand 
Opera  is  rarely  less  than  $25,000,  and  that  sum 
is  often  exceeded ;  all  the  scenery,  dresses,  and 
material  furnished  by  the  manager  remain  the 
property  of  Government.  A  Commissaire  Im- 
p^ial  is  appointed  to  watch  the  impresario, 
and  to  see  the  conditions  properly  carried  out, 
the  artists  paid,  etc.  On  satis^tory  evidence 
being  given  that  such  is  the  case,  the  manager 
receives  his  subsidy  monthly,  and  his  caution 
money  is  returned  to  him  at  the  expiration  of 
his  agreement.  The  maximum  receipt  of  the 
Grand  Opera  House  is  about  12,000  francs,  or 
$2400,  which  sum  was  taken  nightly  for  the 
first  one  hundred  representations  of  Meyer- 


beer's "Africaine."  All  the  other  imperial 
theatres  in  Paris  are  let  upon  nearly  the  same 
system ;  the  subsidies  granted  them  are  smaller, 
and  the  managers  have  in  most  cases  to  pay 
rent.  At  the  Op^ra  Comique  the  manager  is 
allowed  $50,000 ;  he  has  to  produce  fourteen 
original  acts  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  no 
translations  may  be  given,  and  the  theatre  is  . 
to  be  kept  open  throughout  the  year.  All  re- 
ceipts are  subject  to  the  tax  of  eleven  per  cent., 
known  as  the  droits  des  pauvres,  as  well  as  that 
of  ten  per  cent,  for  anthor^s  rights.  From  the 
Grand  Opera  the  author  and  the  composer  re- 
ceive the  fixed  sum  of  $100  a  night  between 
them,  independently  of  the  amount  of  the  re- 
ceipts. The  French  provincial  theatres  in  all 
the  larger  towns  are  allowed  subsidies  from 
their  respective  municipalities,  and  the  man- 
agers have  to  subscribe  to  similar  conditions  to 
those  stipulated  for  in  Paris.  In  Brussels  the 
Th^tre  de  la  Mormaie  is  let  on  the  same  plan. 
In  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg  the  prin- 
cipal theatres  are  managed  at  the  expense  of 
Government,  and  any  deficit  in  the  yearly  ac- 
counts (which  always  occurs)  is  made  up  out  of 
the  Caisse  pctrticuliere  of  the  Icing  or  emperor. 

The  managers  are  paid  for  their  services, 
and  a  hard  time  they  have  of  it,  what  with 
serving  their  royal  masters  and  conciliating  the 
many  interests  with  which  they  are  brought 
into  conflict. 

The  restraint  put  upon  an  impresario  in  Italy 
renders  his  position  still  more  irksome  than 
in  France.  The  Scala  and  Canobbiana  the- 
atres in  Milan  are  subsidized,  and  given  free  to 
some  impresario  who  will  undertake  their  man- 
agement upon  the  terms  required  by  Govern- 
ment. These  terms  are  most  humiliating ,  and 
it  is  surprising  that  any  one  with  any  money  and 
self-respect  will  risk  the  one  and  renounce  the 
other  in  such  a  hazardous  undertaking.  The 
manager  has  to  submit  his  plans,  names  of  the 
artists  engaged,  and  the  operas  he  proposes  to 
produce,  to  a  Committee  of  Management  ap- 
pointed by  the  State,  six  months  before  the 
commencement  of  the  performances.  Should 
he  fail  to  do  so,  the  Committee  have  power  to 
make  arrangements,  for  which  the  impresario 
is  held  responsible.  The  year  is  divided  into 
three  seasons,  during  each  of  which  certain  new 
operas  have  to  be  given.  It  is  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  the  chorus  shall  not  be  less  than 
forty,  the  orchestra  seventy-eight,  and  the  Bal- 
let Corps  fifty  in  number.  Government  in- 
spectors are  appointed  to  superintend  almost 
every  department  of  the  establishment.  Nu- 
merous arbitrary  stipulations  are  set  forth  in  an 
important-looking  document,  enough  from  its 
very  appearance  to  frighten  any  ordinary  im- 
presario^ and  deter  him  from  grappling  with  it. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  several  competitors  for 
-the  contract,  which  is  given  to  the  candidate 
who  undertakes  to  carry  out  the  conditions  at 
the  least  expense  to  Government.  As  in  the 
French  system,  the  manager  has  to  deposit  a 
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the  artists  will  be  paid,  and  all  the  conditions 
fulfilled.  There  are  minor  theatres  both  in 
France  and  Italy  which  are  not  supported  bv 
Government,  and  which  are  carried  on  by  pri- 
vate hands.  Bat  in  France  the  State  reserves 
to  itself  the  right  of  inspecting  the  accounts  of 
all  places  of  amusement,  for  the  purpose  of  tax- 
ation. 

According  to  the  dramatic  records  for  1867 
there  are  in  Europe  1584  theatres,  of  which 
France  has  887,  Italy  846,  and  Great  Britain 
150.  Although  many  complaints  have  been 
made  of  the  apathy  of  the  English  government 
in  matters  connected  with  music  and  the  stage, 
nevertheless  a  theatre  in  London  is  generally 
good  paying  property. 

l\x  every  part  of  Europe  the  earliest  dramatic 
entertainments  were  of  a  religious  kind,  and 
were  called  Miracks  or  Mysteries,  from  their 
subjects  being  the  miracles  of  saints  or  taken 
from  parts  of  Holy  Writ.  They  were  devised 
and  represented  by  the  monks,  whose  object 
was  by  practical  illustration  to  familiarize  the 
people  with  the  different  events  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  It  was  with  this  intention,  doubt- 
less, that  the  monks  turned  impresarios,  and 
endeavored  to  counteract  the  debasing  influence 
of  the  profane  mummeries  performed  by  jug- 
glers, minstrels,  and  buffoons  at  the  great  trade 
fairs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  "  Miracle 
Play"  of  which  there  is  any  reliable  account 
was  given  in  the  year  1110,  and  is  known  as 
having  been  written  by  Geoffrey,  afterward 
Abbot  of  St.  Albans.  It  is  called  "  Saint  Cath- 
erine," and  was  acted  in  the  Abbey  of  Dun- 
stable. It  was  perhaps  the  first  spectacle  of 
the  kind  witnessed  in  England. 

As  learning  increased  and  was  more  widely 
disseminated  thb  example  of  the  monks  was 
followed  by  schools  and  universities  which  were 
founded  on  the  monastic  plan.  In  course  of 
time  the  trading  companies  commenced  per- 
forming miracle  plays.  Of  the  early  Scriptural 
representations  the  most  remarkable  collection 
is  that  known  as  the  *' Chester  Mysteries," 
which  were  exhibited  at  Chester  in  the  year 
1327,  at  the  expense  of  the  different'  guilds  of 
that  city.  The  first  piece  that  looks  like  a 
regular  comedy,  and  which  is  neither  Mystery 
nor  Morality, "  was  "  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle," 
written  by  John  Still  (subsequently  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells),  and  acted  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  1566.  Historical  plays  were  un- 
doubtedly extant  before  that  time,  and  pieces 
called  * '  Interludes"  had  been  introduced.  These 
latter  generally  represented  some  ludicrous  in- 
cident of  a  familiar  kind  in  a  style  of  the  broad- 
est farce. 

Originally  plays  were  performed  in  churches 
and  OH  Sundays.  Early,  however,  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  the  established  players  of  London 
began  to  act  in  temporary  theatres  constructed 
in  the  yards  of  inns ;  and  about  the  year  1570 
one  or  two  permanent  play-bouses  were  erect- 
ed. During  the  seventeenth  century  theatric- 
al performances  took  place  chiefly  by  daylight, 


from  three  to  five  in  the  afternoon.  It  was 
not  until  1765  that  Garrick,  on  his  return  from 
France,  introduced  the  present  method  of  illu- 
minating the  stage  by  lights  not  visible  to  the 
audience. 

It  is  often  made  a  reproach  to  the  female 
sex  of  the  days  of  old  that  they  frequented  the- 
atres when  the  language  of  the  stage  was  unfit 
for  ears  polite.  The  dialogue  of  ancient  com- 
edies was  unquestionably  free,  and  probably 
obliged  the  ladies  of  those  days  to  wear  masks 
to  hide  the  blushes  that  any  extravagant  ex- 
pression might  cause  to  rise.  Hence  the  cus- 
tom of  our  fair  ancestors  concealing  their 
faces  when  they  went  to  the  play.  But  far 
greater  outrage  is  done  to  modesty  by  the  bal- 
lets of  the  present  day,  when  masks  are  out  of 
fashion,  than  by  dny  words  that  were  uttered 
upon  the  stage  in  former  times.  Theatrical 
costume  seems  to  require  a  censorship  as  much 
as,  if  not  more  than,  theatrical  literature.  It 
is  yearly  becoming  more  licentious.  Some  re- 
straint ought  certainly  to  be  put  upon  those  stage 
managers  who  arrange  our  pantomimes  and  oth- 
er spectacles  intended  especially  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  young  and  of  the  general  public. 

In  Paris  the  system  of  clague  exists  in  all 
theatres,  with  the  honorable  exception  of  the 
Thidtre  ItaUen.  At  the  Grand  Opera  the  pre- 
sent Chef  de  la  Claque,  M.  David,  is  a  man  of 
importance  and  intelligence.  He  has  a  staff 
two  hundred  strong  under  his  command.  With 
cunning  generalship  he  distributes  his  forces  in 
batches  of  ten  or  twenty  throughout  the  house. 
Each  of  these  he  places  under  the  surveillance 
of  trusty  lieutenants — ^men  of  caution  and  of 
superior  address.  He  occupies  a  conspicuous 
position  himself,  and  conducts  the  applause 
with  as  much  care  and  precision  as  the  chef 
dorchestre  directs  the  music.  It  won't  do  to 
encore  a  morffeau  of  which  the  disinterested  part 
of  the  audience  disapproves ;  but  when  there 
is  a  chance,  and  the  applause  has  been  proper- 
ly paid  for  in  sterling  coin  of  the  realm,  then 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  claque  has  no  limit,  and 
the  success  is  a  succ^sfou.  In  most  of  the  the- 
atres, the  claqueurs  sit  together,  and  generally 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  pit.  With  a  little 
practical  experience  one  can  pretty  well  tell 
which  of  the  artists  on  the  stage  is  liberal  to- 
ward the  claque,  and  which  the  reverse.  Old 
stagers — favoriteij  of  the  public — are  of  course 
more  or  less  independent  of  what  seems  to  be 
such  an  ignominious  system;  and  sometimes 
one  of  the  actors  playing  an  inferior  part  ob- 
tains a  more  enthusiastic  reception  than  the 
hero  of  the  piece. 

On  a  furst  night  the  da^e  is  an  object  of 
interest  to  authors,  actors,  singers,  and  mana- 
gers. The  cA^has  long  and  serious  intervievrs 
with  the  impresario,  at  which  are  discussed  the 
different  *' points"  that  are  to  be  distinguished, 
where  the  claque  is  to  laugh  loudly  or  express 
approbation  by  an  encouraging  bravo.  Au- 
guste,  David's  predecessor  at  the  Opera,  insist- 
ed upon  all  first  nights  confided  to  his  care  be- 
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ing  sustained  a  la  crescendo.  He  osed  to  de- 
clare it  would  never  do  to  exhaust  the  influ- 
ence of  his  efforts  npon  the  first  and  second 
acts;  but  that  as  the  piece  progressed  so  should 
the  excitement  of  the  claque  increase,  until  the 
last  act  ended  in  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  his 
mrnnidons. 

Free  admission  is  given  to  the  members  of  the 
daqvLe,  the  tickets  being  handed  to  the  chef,  who 
disposes  of  them  as  he  likes.  Some  he  sells  at 
half-price ;  others  he  gives  to  well-known  hands. 

Dr.  Veron,  a  very  able,  enterprising  impre- 
sario, defended  the  system  of  claque  as  being 
necessary  to  encourage  and  animate  those  who 
appear  before  the  public ;  but  it  certainly  seems 
a  contemptible  institution,  as  it  is  sometimes 
empkijed  as  a  means  of  deceiving  even  the  im- 
presario himself. 

Artists  belonging  to  the  imperial  theatres, 
both  in  France  and  Germany,  are  entitled  to  a 
pension  after  a  certain  term  of  service.  But 
in  Italy  performers  work  harder  and  are  more 
poorlv  paid  than  perhaps  in  any  other  country. 
Moreover,  they  are  there  exposed  to  the  tor- 
ments of  a  petty  press,  which  levies  black-mail 
upon  them  to  an  incredible  extent.  Theatrical 
and  musical  journals  abound  in  the  principal 
towns,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  v-illagc 
that  can  boast  of  a  theatre.  They  are  as  rank 
in  their  profosion  as  weeds  in  a  neglected  gar- 
den. Their  means  of  insuring  a  circulation  is, 
perhaps,  peculiar  to  themselves.*  Artists  re- 
ceive a  volley  of  paper  missiles,  to  which — if 
from  ignorance  or  carelessness  they  neglect  to 
return  them — tbey  are  considered  as  subscrib- 
ers, and  held  accountable  to  pay.  D€hutants 
are  the  objects  of  solicitous  attention.  An  an- 
ecdote is  related  of  a  young  tenor,  with  a  fine 
voice  but  an  empty  pui-se,  who,  being  about  to 
make  his  first  appearance,  and  desirous  of  se- 
curing the  good-will  and  protection  of  one  of 
the  journals  in  question,  called  npon  the  editor 
to  assure  him  of  his  intention  of  subscribing  to 
the  paper  whenever  his  resources  allowed  him 
to  do  so.  He  was  cordially  received  at  first, 
but  the  manner  of  the  literary  tyrant  chaaged 
perceptibly  as  soon  as  the  true  state  of  the  visit- 
or's finances  became  known.  The  singer  was 
earnest  in  his  appeal,  and  promised  faithful- 
ly that  the  subscription  should  be  paid  out  of 
the  first  installment  due  upon  his  engagement. 
After  a  somewhat  protracted  interview,  assur- 
ances of  mutual  support  were  interchanged. 
The  dtimt  took  place,  and  was  most  successful. 
It  was  noticed  by  the  wily  editor  in  the  follow- 
ing cautious  terms :  "  Signor is  an  artist 

who  promises  much.  Before  recording  a  de- 
cided opinion  as  |o  his  merits  we  will  wait 
and  see  whether  he  fulfills  our  expectations." 
There  are  certainly  some  distinguished  excep- 
tions to  the  prevalent  character  of  Italian  the- 
atrical journalism — exceptions  the  more  distin- 
goished  for  the  worthlessuess  by  which  they  are 
snrronnded. 

A  '*  first  appearance*'  at  any  theatre,  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  is  a  serious  matter  for  a  d^- 


hutant ;  but  in  Italy  it  is  a  trial  of  the  most  rig- 
orous character.  A  first  night  at  the  Scala,  in 
Milan,  is  proverbial  for  being  the  most  severe 
ordeal  that  either  singers  or  composers  can  en- 
counter. In  no  other  theatre  in  Europe  is  an 
audience  so  difficult  to  please,  so  summary  in 
its  measures,  ever  assembled.  The  Milanese 
*  pride  themselves  on  the  severity  of  their  criti- 
cism, notwithstanding  which  the  ''Land  of 
Song"  has  of  late  years  forfeited  its  reputation 
for  excellence  in  music  and  the  drama.  Its 
best  singers  and  actors  are  rarely  heard  or  seen 
in  their  native  land.  As  soon  as  they  have 
means  to  do  so,  they  seek  their  fortunes  in  oth- 
er countries,  where  they  receive  better  pay  and 
are  better  appreciated..  The  result  is  that  the 
performances  in  Italy  arp. inferior,  and  art  gen- 
erally is  in  a  state  of  decadence.  There  are 
crowds  of  artists,  musical  and  dramatic,  but  al- 
most without  exception  those  at  all  above  me- 
diocrity are  to  be  met  with  any  where  but  in 
Italy. 

Contracts  are  entered  into  by  the  artists  en- 
gaged at  the  continental  theatres,  and  a  heavy 
fine  is  payable  on  any  of  the  conditions  of  the 
engagement  being  broken.  A  story  is  told  of 
Sophie  Cruvelli  when  she  was  singing  at  the 
Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  that  she  sent  to  the 
manager  to  say  she  should  not  sing  on  a  certain 
occasion,  and  would  rather  pay  the  forfeit  than 
do  so.  During  the  day  for  the  evening  of  which 
she  was  announced,  the  director  of  the  theatre 
called  upon  her. 

''Comment,* Mademoiselle,  vous  ne  chantez 
pas  CO  soir  ?"  he  exclaimed,  after  the  first  greet- 
ings were  over. 

"  Non,  Monsieur,  je  veujc  me  reposer,  et  je 
payerai  le  d^dit.  Apr^  tout,  ce  n'est  quo  millo 
francs." 

"  Mille  francs,  Mademoiselle,  vous  voiis  trom- 
pes,  c'est  dix  mille  francs.  Lisez  votre  en- 
gagement." 

The  lady  was  completely  taken  aback :  "  Dix 
mille  francs  I  Cela  par  example  est  trop  fort 
— jc  chanterai." 

The  salary  list  of  any  large  theatre  or  opera 
house  in  full  working  order  is  a  terrific  docu- 
ment, and  presents  a  sliding  scale  of  a  very 
precipitate  character.  In  an  operatic  under- 
taking the  sopranos  and  tenors  of  course  stand 
first,  and  where  they  are  "  stars"  of  any  magni- 
tude, the  figures  opposite  their  names  are  very 
high.  Then  come  the  contralti,  baritones, 
basses,  seconde  donne,  second!  tenori,  compri- 
marie  (or  the  soprano's  "double"),  band  and 
chorus  (heavy  items),  conductor,  scene-paint- 
ers, dress-makers,  supers,  scene-shifters,  gas- 
men, carpenters,  box-keepers,  accountants,  and 
many  others.  This  list  is  long  enough  to  make 
the  most  enterprising  impresario  tremble  when 
he  thinks  what  an  army  of  dependents  he  has 
around  him,  and  how,  in  addition  to  their  sala- 
ries, he  has  to  find  money  for  rent,  advertising, 
authors,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  out  of 
the  nightly  receipts  or  his  own  pocket.- 

In  England  engagements  in  the  "provinces" 
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are  an  important  source  of  income  to  all  who 
make  money  by  contributing  to  the  amusement 
of  the  public.  The  "provinces"  are  at  once 
the  nursery  and  the  harvest-field  of  singers  and 
actors.  There  the  ambitious  tragedian  and  the 
rising  tenor  go  through  an  arduous  course  of 
practice  before  daring  the  ordeal  of  a  Lofidon 
ddhut;  and  there  they  return  to  be  received  with 
open  arms,  when  they  have  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion in  the  metropolis.  The  provincial  theatres 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  London ;  while 
the  concert  halls  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, and  in  other  towns  are  probably  su- 
perior to  any  buildings  of  the  kind  elsewhere  in 
Europe. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  advent  of  a 
musical  or  dramatic  London,  celebrity  in  any 
provincial  town  was  looked  forward  to  and 
talked  of  as  an  event  of  public  importance.  In 
those  days  enterprising  impresarios  used  to  en- 
gage half  a  dozen  singers  to  form  a  concert 
party,  buy  two  traveling  carriages  to  carry  them 
about  in,  and  so  take  them  to  those  towns  that 
were  nearest  to  one  another.  But  the  difficul- 
ties, expense,  and  inconvenience  attending  such 
undertakings  prevented  any  but  the  most  saga- 
cious impresarios  from  adopting  this  plan.  Now 
these  early  musical  contractors  have  innumer- 
able imitators.  As  railways  have  multiplied, 
the  formation  of  what  are  called  Touring-par- 
ties, for  the  purpose  of  giving  concerts  and 
operas  in  the  provinces,  has  become  the  busi- 
ness of  many.  By  those  who  are  struggling 
for  distinction  it  is  considered  %  great  point  to 
get  taken  up  by  a  manager  who  knows  all  the 
depths  and  shoals  of  honor,  and  finds  them  n 
way  to  rise — a  sur^  and  safe  one. 

To  make  up  a  touring-party  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  tact  and  experience.  The  impre- 
sario must  determine  who  are  to  be  included  in 
the  party,  estimate  the  expenses,  settle  upon>the 
route — quite  a  geographical  puzzle — ^and  finally 
decide  upon  the  programmes,  if  concerts  are  to 
be  given.  The  latter  is  a  perplexing  task.  The 
soprana  sends  her  list  of  scenas,  songs,  and 
grand  arias,  omitting  to  mention  any  duets, 
trios,  or  quartettes.  Tlie  basso  suggests  a  trio, 
which  on  trial  is  found  to  contain  a  splendid 
solo  for  the  bass,  but  very  little  for  any  other 
voice.  The  tenor  has  a  pet  ballad  which  must 
be  introduced  at  every  concert.  The  contralto 
objects  to  singing  the  second  piece  in  the  pro- 
gramme ;  the  tenor,  basso,  and  soprano  are 
averse  to  the  same  position.  The  pianist  must 
be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  Number  2.  Then  the 
soprana  consents  to  sing  her  grand  scena ;  but, 
that  being  expected  to  make  considerable  effect, 
none  of  the  party  want  to  follow  her.  The 
tenor  indignantly  refuses;  the  basso  feelingly 
nihides  to  bis  reputation;  the  contralto  con- 
tends that  two  female  voices  will  not  sound  well 
following  each  other.  And  so  on  through  the 
entire  programme,  which  after  much  consulta- 
tion is  at  length  completed. 

In  the  arrangement  of  an  operatic-tour  sim- 
ilar difficulties  are  encountered.      The  party 


must  be  chosen  with  due  regard  to  the  operas 
to  be  given.  The  principal  singers  will  not  sing 
every  night,  and  where  a  company  includes  more 
than  one  great  attraction  it  is  desirable  to  divide 
the  forces,  allowing  the  favorite  tenor  to  sing 
alternate  nights  with  the  popular  prima  donna, 
and  giving  an  occasional  opera  iiv  which  they 
both  appear  together.  In  order  to  effect  thb  it 
is  necessary  to  engage  a  double  company. 

Besides  the  casting  of  the  operas  the  impre- 
sario has  to  provide  dresses  for  his  party,  and 
these  cost  him  no  little  trouble  and  expense. 
Real  silks  and  satins,  costly  velvets  and  moiris 
antiques  alone  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
queens  of  song.  The  theatrical  wardrobe  of  a 
first-rate  opera-company  constitute  a  property 
of  no  little  value  to  its  owner,  but  of  very  little 
importance  in  the  opinion  of  any  body  else. 

Some  miscellaneous  extracts  from  the  jour- 
nal of  one  who  was  connected  with  such  tour- 
ing-parties as  have  been  described  may  be  read 
with  interest.  The  tours  referred  to  were  made 
about  three  years  ago.  Whether  the  writer 
was  impresario,  tenor,  or  basso  is  not  of  much 
importance ;  suffice  it  to  say,  he  was  certainly 
neither  the  prima  donna  nor  contralto. 

n.-LEAVES  FROM  THE  JOURNAL. 

Our  concert  party  numbered  eight.  The 
tour  was  made  during  August  and  September. 
The  first  concert  was  announced  at  Birming- 
ham, and  I  was  requested  to  escort  the  prima 
donna  to  the  station.  The  lady  had  arrived 
from  the  Continent  the  evening  before,  and  had 
hardly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  sea 
passage ;  neither  had  her  companions,  one  of 
whom  she  was  nursing  tenderly,  while  the  other 
was  being  fed  by  •a  careful  attendant.  The 
lady  was  at  breakfast  in  her  bonnet  and  shawl 
when  I  was  shown  into  the  room. 

**  Bon  jour,  Monsieur— je  suis  prfite,  comme 
vous  voyez,  mais  c'est  tr^  matinal  n*est-ce 


I  replied  that  it  was  undoubtedly  early  to 
make  a  call,  but  that  there  was  not  much  time 
to  lose. 

*' Je  suis  li  vos  ordres,  mais  mon  pauTre 
Jacko,  il  a  4x4  si  malade  la  nuit,  il  faut  absolu- 
ment  que  je  le  soigne,  et  voilli  Bibi  qui  n*a  pas 
encore  fini  son  d^fjedner.  Pauvre  Bibi,  rieiia 
ici." 

"Pauvre  Bibi"  was  a  wretched,  half-shared 
French  poodle,  and  Jacko  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  pet  monkey  that  the  charming  so- 
prano was  nursing  \yith  all  the  affection  she 
would  have  lavished  upon  a  child. 

On  reaching  the  station  the  contralto  was 
introduced  with  much  ceremony  to  the  sopra- 
no. The  tenor— dressed  in  a  very  new  travel- 
ing suit,  with  a  heavy  watch-chain,  from  which 
hung  "  charms"  of  every  fanciful  description,  a 
white  silk  neck-tie  fastened  by  a  gold  ring  set 
with  precious  stones,  straw-colored  kid  gloves, 
and  the  very  tightest  of  patent  leather  boots — 
came  up  and  shook  hands  with  the  lady,  beiag 
of  course  saluted  by  Bibi  and  clutched  at  by 
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Jacko.  The  basso  was  smothered  in  furs.  He 
bad  a  far  coat,  a  fur  cap,  fur  boots,  and  was  in 
eraiy  way  fitted  out  for  a  seyere  Siberian  win- 
ter. 

With  the  luggage  we  had  a  huge  case  con- 
taining what  one  of  the  party — Bottesini — 
called  his  "baby."  It  was  large  enough  to 
hold  any  nnmber  of  babies,  and  was  the  case 
of  a  doable  bass.  The  impresario  became  anx- 
ions  because  the  conductor  and  violinist  had 
not  arriTod.  Presently  the  violin  appeared, 
carried  by  a  most  remarkable-looking  little 
Italian,  short  in  stature,  of  sallow  complexion, 
with  hair  somewhat  h  la  Faganini,  and  prodi- 
gious eyes,  of  which  he  made  good  nse  to 
give  expression  to  every  word  he  said — they 
zoUed  abont  like  two  highly  polished  balls  of 
jel ;  a  genius  in  appearance  as  he  was  in  real- 
ity, for  it  was  no  other  than  Camillo  Sivori. 

It  was  an  awful  day  in  Manchester,  where  we 
next  appeared.  The  smoky  canopy  which  al- 
ways covers  the  commercial  city  was  thicker 
tlum  Qsnal,  having  in  fact  turned  itself  into  the 
densest  fog.  A  Manchester  fog  is  such  a  fog 
88  is  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  You  go 
into  it  as  you  would  into  a  mass  of  the  blackest 
aoapnsnds,  and  seem  to  wallow  about  in  it ;  it 
saxes  yon  by  the  throat,  saturate  your  hair, 
blincU  yon,  chokes  yon,  and  makes  you  feel 
more  uncomfortable  than  yon  ever  did  before. 
Its  moister  particles  settle  down  upon  the  flag- 
stones, covering  them  with  a  soupy  sort  of  mud, 
wone  to  walk  on  than  the  most  slippery  ice. 
Gss-lampe  glare  at  you  through  the  fog  vrith 
inflamed  eyes ;  the  tall  warehouses  loom  through 
dxe  muky  air  like  huge  phantoms — ^jron  try  in 
v&in  to  trace  their  outlines — they  seem  to  melt 
into  illimitable  chaos.  The  houses  over  the 
way  are  invisible,  not  because,  like  the  Spanish 
fleet,  they  are  out  of  sight,  but  because  they 
are  in  the  fog.  All  vehicles  go  at  4  foot-pace, 
aod  the  voices  of  the  drivers  shouting  to  each 
other  as  they  slowly  feel  their  way  sound  like 
echoes  from  the  world  of  spirits.  Boys  go 
about  with  flaring  torches,  reeking  with  pitch 
and  tar;  they  insist  on  showing  yon  the  way, 
and  spoiHng  your  clothes  while  doing  so.  The 
ladies,  consequently,  were  excused  from  the 
reheanal,  and  the  tenor  tried  hard  to  be  in- 
dttded  among  them.  The  conductor  was  not 
mnch  pleased  with  the  arrangement,  but  had 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  A  rehearsal  is  seldom 
very  amusing.  When  mistakes  are  frequent, 
when  the  flow  of  music  or  dialogue  is  interrupt- 
ed by  constant  repetitions,  when  the  conduct- 
or's stick  is  heard  rapping  his  dissatisfaction, 
(listening  is  a  weary  trial  of  patience. 

Apropo9  of  rehearsals,  I  once  gratified  the 
curiosity  of  a  country  friend,  who  was  anxious 
to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  rehearsal  of  a 
ballet  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  London.  Mr. 
Green  (really  his  appropriate  name)  was  amazed 
at  the  active  exercises  of  the  graceful  coryphies 
in  their  morning  '*  robes  montantet.**  He  gazed 
at  them  through  his  spectacles  with  an  eager- 
bess  akin  to  rudeness,  and  only  pardonable  from 
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the  novelty  of  his  position.  Wc  appixxiched 
the  principal  danseuse,  being  none  other  than 
Cerito.  She  was  supporting  herself  against  a 
side-scene — and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it 
— ^was  stretching  her  legs,  working  them  up 
and  down.  I  asked  permission  to  introduce 
Mr.  Green,  who  was  close  to  me. 

*'  Charmee  de  /aire  votre  connausance,"  said 
the  charming  artiste,  still  holding  on  to  the 
side-scene  and  continuing  her  gymnastics. 

Mr.  Green  bowed,  but  said  not  a  word.  He 
was  gaping  with  astonishment ;  the  temptation 
to  increase  his  surprise  was  too  great  for  Cerito 
to  resist — with  incomparable  grace  she  popped 
the  point  of  her  pretty  little  foot  into  Mr. 
Green*s  open  month.  It  was  done  in  an  in- 
stant, and,  I  fancy,  was  a  caution  to  my  friend 
not  to  gape  in  future  at  a  ballerma. 

Our  impresario  at  supper  was  in  unusually 
good  spirits.  He  gave  us  an  account  of  an 
evening  he  had  passed  at  Rossini's,  in  Paris, 
just  before  the  tour  commenced.  After  de- 
scribing the  personal  appearance  of  Rossini 
and  his  performance  on  the  piano,  the  impr&> 
sario  continued : 

'*  Seated  next  Rossini  was  an  elderly  lady, 
slim  in  figure,  and  somewhat  wrinkled  in  feat- 
ure. She  wore  what  is  called  a  robe  moniante, 
and  evidently  was  averse  to  crinoline.  She 
was  familiarly  addressed  by  some  as  Marietta. 
'  Who  is  that  vivacious  matron  to  whom  every 
body  pays  so  much  attention  ?' 

***That,*  said  my  friend,  'is  Madame  Tag- 
lioni.' 

**  'Not  the  Taglioni— the  celebrated  Sylph- 
ide?' 

**  *  Yes,  the  same.' 

"I  looked  again,  and  fancied  I  could  just 
trace  a  resemblance  in  the  elderly  lady  in  the 
black  silk  dress  to  that  portrait  of  a  danseuse 
standing  in  an  impossible  position  on  one  leg, 
which  hangs  in  Mitchell's  shop  in  Bond  Street, 
covered  with  the  dust  of  ages.  It  was  a  ditfi- 
cult  task,  the  portrait  having  a  robe  montante 
the  very  reverse  of  that  which  the  lady  wore 
who  was  before  me." 

*'  Talking  of  Taglioni,"  said  one  of  the  sup- 
per party,  "  do  you  remember  that  story  Veron 
tells  of  the  celebrated  danseuse  f" 

"No,  I  can  not  say  I  do," replied  the  impre- 
sario; "what  is  it?" 

"  When  Veron  was  manager  of  the  Opera  in 
Paris,  Taglioni  was  under  engagement  to  him. 
She  fell  ill,  and  declared  she  was  quite  unable 
to  dance ;  her  knee,  she  said,  gave  her  the  most 
exquisite  pain  whenever  she  tried  to  bend  it 
Her  husband  consulted  all  the  doctors  in  Paris. 
There  was  no  bruise — ^no  external  appearance 
of  any  injtiry  whatever,  and  yet  the  talented 
artiste  was  wholly  unable  to  appear  in  public. 
It  ended  in  her  having  to  cancel  her  agreement 
with  the  manager.  Some  four  or  five  years 
after  Veron  says  he  happened  to  pay  a  visit 
in  St.  Petersburg  to  Taglioni,  and  found  a 
handsome  boy  of  abont  four  or  five  years  old 
running  about  the  room.  < 
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*'  *  Pardon,  Madame,^  said  Veron,  ^nuds  a  qui 
cetenfanif* 

"  ^Monsieur,'' replied  the  lady,  * c*€rt  mon  mat 
degenou,^** 

The  campaign  of  the  opera  company  was  an- 
nounced to  commence  in  Dablin.  The  impre- 
Bario  had  formed  a  very  attractive  party,  con- 
sisting of  about  fifteen  well-known  names, 
chosen  with  a  due  regard  to  the  operas  he 
wished  to  give  being  eflSciently  **cast."  In 
these  tours  Oroveso,  Bartolo,  Gnbetta,  Don 
Fasqnale,  Ferrando,  Banco,  Sparafucile,  Don 
Bncefalo,  Tristano,  Duke  Alfonso,  Macbeth, 
and  LeporeUo  are  sung  in  succession  by  the 
same  artist ;  Adalgisa,  Sonnambnla,  Nancy, 
Donna  Elvira,  and  Rosina  find  a  representative 
in  the  same  prima  donna. 

Grisi  and  Mario  were  of  the  party.  The 
name  of  Giulia  Grisi  is  the  last  link  in  ^e  chain 
that  connects  the  Italian  opera  of  times  gone  by 
with  that  of  the  present  day. 

There  never  was  such  a  marvelously-toned 
bass  voice  as  that  of  Lablache.  Rossini,  writ- 
ing an  account  of  the  first  night  of  I  Furitani" 
in  Paris  to  a  friend  at  Boulogne,  naively  de- 
clared it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  say 
any  thing  about  the  duet  **Suoni  la  tromba" 
between  Lablache  and  Tamburini,  for  he  was 
quite  sure  it  must  have  been  heard  all  over  the 
country.  In  private  life  Lablache  was  a  most 
delightful  companion,  full  of  anecdote  and  rep- 
artee. His  power  of  facial  expression  was  re- 
markable. I  have  seen  him  portray  a  coming 
storm,  every  phase  of  a  tempest,  and  the  return 
of  fine  weather  by  the  mere  changes  of  his  coun- 
tenance— Grisi  sitting  opposite  to  him  at  table, 
and  commanding  the  appearance  of  the  differ- 
ent phenomena. 

His  traveling  about  was  always  a  serious  mat- 
ter. No  ordinary  vehicle  was  safe  to  hold  him. 
His  enormous  weight  rendered  it  necessary  for 
his  servant  to  take  about  a  chair  and  bedding 
for  his  especial  use.  It  was  difficult  to  find  a 
carriage  the  doors  of  which  were  large  enough 
for  him  to  pass. 

On  one  occasion  the  rehearsal  at  her  Majes- 
ty's Theatre  terminating  sooner  than  was  ex- 
pected, and  before  his  brougham  had  come  to 
fetch  him,  a  street -cab  was  ordered.  The 
cabman  looked  alarmed  when  his  prospective 
passenger  issued  from  the  stage -door,  and 
showed  the  test  which  the  vehicle  had  to  un- 
dergo. 

"Hell  never  get  in,  Sir,"  said  the  man,  de- 
spairingly, to  me,  as  I  was  shaking  hands  with 
Lablache,  who  seemed  also  to  have  his  doubts 
upon  the  question.  We  approached  the  cab ; 
the  door  was  wide  open.  Sideways,  frontways, 
headways,  backways  the  prize  basso  tried  to  ef- 
fect an  entry,  but  in  vain.  Without  assistance 
it  was  impossible.  Two  men  went  to  the  oppo- 
site side  and  dragged  with  all  their  force,  while 
two  others  did  their  utmost  to  lift  him  in. 

"  It's  no  go,"  cried  the  cabman ;  "  he'll  ruin 
my  cab." 

One  more  effort.     A  long  pull,  a  strong  push 


— a  pull  and  a  push  together — the  point  was 
gained — ^Lablache  inside,  puffing  and  blowing 
from  the  exertion.  But  the  difficulties  had  not 
yet  come  to  an  end.  Wishing  to  change  his 
position — he  had  inadvertently  sat  down  with 
his  back  to  the  horse — ^he  rose,  the  whole  of  his 
prodigious  weight  was  upon  the  few  slender 
boards  forming  the  bottom  of  the  cab.  Imag- 
ine the  horror  of  the  cabman,  the  astonishment 
of  Lablache,  and  the  surprise  of  a  lai^e  crowd 
which  had  been  attracted  by  the  terrible  strug- 
gle that  had  been  going  on,  when  the  boards 
gave  way,  and  his  feet  and  legs  were  seen  stand- 
ing in  the  road  I  The  driver  swore — ^Lablache 
grinned — ^the  crowd  roared.  No  scene  in  a 
pantomime  was  ever  more  ludicrous.  Fortu- 
nately Lablache  sustained  no  injury.  Had  the 
horse  moved  the  consequences  of  the  accident 
might  have  been  serious.  The  same  process 
of  shoving  and  pulling,  but  reversed,  was  nec- 
essary to  extricate  him.  Whether  greater 
violence  than  at  first  was  used  or  not  the  door 
in  this  instance  was  torn  from  its  hinges,  and 
the  cab  (previously  a  good-looking  vehicle)  now 
presented  the  most  melancholy  appearance  of  a 
complete  wreck.  The  cabman  uttered  curses 
loud  and  deep,  but  was  pacified  by  the  assurance 
that  the  damage  should  be  made  good,  and  his 
loss  of  time  remunerated.  I  do  not  think  the 
great  basso  ever  again  attempted  to  ride  in  a 
public  cab. 

Perhaps  no  singer  ever  paid  so  little  atten- 
tion to  her  voice  as  Giulia  Grisi — none  whose 
great  dramatic  efforts  were  less  premeditated 
and  more  impulsive.  When  the  two  theatres, 
Covent  Garden  and  Her  Majesty *s,  were  open 
some  seasons  ago,  I  called  upon  a  prima  donna 
of  the  latter^ouse,  and  found  her  reclining  upon 
a  sofa,  with  a  cold-water  bandage  round  her 
throat.  "What's  the  matter?"  I  exdaimed, 
fearing  she  was  indisposed.  "  Oh !  nothing," 
was  the  reply,  in  a  very  low  voice,  "  but  I  sing 
this  evening,  and  am  making  preparation." 
On  leaving  this  lady  "in  pickle,"  I  had  occa- 
sion to  caU  upon  Grisi.  Knowing  she  was  an- 
nounced to  «ing  in  the  "  Huguenots"  that  even- 
ing, I  was  uncertain  whether  she  would  receive 
me.  My  doubts  were,  however,  soon  removed 
when  I  reached  the  house.  "  Madame  is  in  the 
garden.  Sir,"  said  the  servant,  as  I  entered, 
pointing  to  where  he  supposed  his  mistress  to 
be.  I  followed  his  directions,  but  tried  in  vain 
to  find  the  Diva,  who  presently  came  running 
out  of  the  kitchen,  excusing  herself  by  saying 
she  had  a  new  cook,  to  whom  she  was  obliged 
to  give  instructions. 

In  no  other  country  does  a  public  make  it- 
self so  completely  at  home  in  a  theatre  as  in 
Ireland.  Thsre  is  no  restraint.  They  sing, 
they  converse ;  and  their  witty  remarks,  when 
not  too  personal,  are  amusing  enough.  Flutes 
are  brought  into  the  gallery  on  which  solos  are 
performed,  at  times  with  great  skill.  A  gallery- 
singer  will  give  an  imitation  of  some  popular 
tenor.  Mr.  Levey,  the  leader  of  the  band,  is 
familiarly  addressed  as  "  Lavey,"  and  affection- 
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ate  inqairies  are  nightly  made  after  his  nnmer- 
ons  progeny. 

When  Verdi*g  **  Macbeth"  was  given  for  the 
first  time  in  Dublin,  the  long  symphony  pre- 
ceding the  sleep-walking  scene  did  not  alto- 
gether please  the  galleries.  The  theatre  was 
darkened — every  thing  looked  gloomy  and  mys- 
terions — the  mnsic  being  to  match.  The  cur- 
tain rose,  and  the  nurse  and  doctor  were  dis- 
coTered  seated  at  the  door  of  Lady  Macbeth*s 
chamber,  a  bottle  of  physic  and  a  candle  being 
on  the  table  which  was  between  them.  Viardot 
(who  was  plapng  Lady  Macbeth)  was  waited 
for  in  the  most  profound  silence — a  silence 
which  was  broken  by  a  voice  from  the  gallery 
crying  out — **  Hurry,  now,  Mr.  Lavey,  tell  us, 
is  il  a  boy  or  a  girl  ?" — ^an  inquiry  which  nearly 
destroyed  the  effect  of  the  whole  scene  by  the 
commotion  it  created. 

The  second  opera  at  Dublin,  '*La  Sonnam- 
bnla,"  passed  off  much  as  usual,  except  the  last 
act,  when  the  tenor  for  a  few  seconds  was  in 
greater  mental  agony  than  he  had  ever  in  his 
life  experienced.  At  least  so  he  assured  us  at 
supper.  The  cause  was  as  follows  :  The  French- 
man wore  a  wig,  of  which  Amina  was  either  not 
aware,  as  she  declared,  or  forgot  it.  In  the 
last  scene,  when  the  sonnambulist  awakes  from 
her  trance,  she  rushed  up  to  Elvino,  and  to  con- 
vince herself  of  his  reality  passed  her  hands  over 
his  face  and  shoulders.  It  is  a  conventional  bit 
of  stage  business  in  which  all  Aminas  indulge. 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  stage  business 
was  a  little  too  effective.  Amina  in  her  * ^gioioy" 
and  eager  inquiries,  "  <Sfei  /«  f"  *^Ahj  rn'obbnuxiOj 
Eicino  r  put  her  hands  upon  Elvino's  head,  and 
drew  his  wig  down  over  his  eyes.  He  turned 
instinctively  from  the  audience  to  settle  him- 
self, and  although  the  house  took  no  notice  of 
the  accident  it  made  him  so  unwell  that  he  felt 
even  worse,  he  said,  than  when  at  sea.  It  might 
have  been  a  serious  matter  for  the  dibutant,  as 
the  galleries  would  assuredly  not  have  forgotten 
the  point  whenever  he  appeared  before  them. 

A  singular  incident  occurred  in  the  Cork 
theatre  during  a  performance  of  "Norma." 
CniveUi  was  the  prima  donna.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  difiSculty  to  find  two  children  to  represent 
Korma's  offspring.  At  length  the  carpenter  of 
the  theatre  volunteered  his  two  little  daughters 
to  perform  the  important  parts.  Their  mother 
accordingly  brought  them  to  the  theatre.  They 
were  dressed,  and  instructed  how  to  conduct 
themselves  upon  the  stage.  Before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  act  they  were  placed 
upon  the  conch  in  Norma's  dwelling — a  railway 
rag,  I  remember,  doing  service  for  the  skins  of 
wild  animals  on  which  Norma  is  supposed  to  re- 
cline. Their  parents  talked  to  them  long  and 
seriously,  petted  and  threatened  them,  to  insure 
their  proper  behavior.  There  they  lay  in  fear 
and  trembling  as  the  curtain  drew  up.  The 
number  of  people  in  the  house,  the  glare  of  the 
gas  lamps,  the  applause  and  shouting  of  the 
audience,  alarmed  them.  The  mother  and  fa- 
ther at  the  side-scenes  enforced  obedience  to  the 


commands  already  givc(h  by  the  most  expressive 
gestures.  The  band  played  loudly,  antt  Norma 
advanced  to  the  foot-lights,  giving  vent  to  her 
feelings  in  a  violent  recitative.  Dagger  in  hand, 
she  then  rushed  up  to  the  couch.  This  proved 
too  much  for  the  children,  already  nearly  fright* 
encd  to  death.  They  gave  a  shriek,  tumbled 
off  the  conch,  and  toddled,  as  fast  as  their  little 
legs  could  carry  them,  off  the  stage  into  their 
mother's  arms.  Cruvelli  ^t  down  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  railway  rug  to  recover  herself 
from  the  effect  which  the  crisis  had  produced 
on  her  and  the  audience. 

Our  Diva  had  the  children  brought  to  her 
dressing-room,  and  insured  their  good  conduct 
by  words  of  kindness  and  handfuls  of  sugar- 
plums, the  latter  a  still  more  efficacious  means. 

"  What  is  to  be  seen  at  Crewe  ?"  asked  Donna 
Giulia,  addressing  the  impresario. 

"Not  much,  I  think,"  he  replied.  "I  be- 
lieve the  railway  station  is  the  chief  attraction." 

"  Let  us  go  and  see  if  there  are  any  shops ; 
I  want  to  buy  something  for  the  children." 

This,  indeed,  was  Donna  Giulia's  first  thought 
upon  arriving  any  where.  I  often  wondered 
what  became  of  all  the  dresses,  toys,  and  nick- 
nacks  that  were  sent  home  from  every  town  we 
visited  during  the  tour.  Making  purchases, 
and  correspondence  either  by  letter  or  telegraph 
— very  often  both  on  the  same  day — seemed  to 
be  the  only  thought  of  the  affectionate  prima 
donna.  If  any  thing  prevented  her  receiving 
news  from  home  the  effect  of  the  delay  was 
immediately  apparent — she  became  silent  and 
thoughtful ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  more  letters 
than  were  expected  arrived,  her  spirits  were 
raised  in  consequence,  and  she  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  party. 

Grisi  never  failed  to  appear  when  she  was 
announced,  unless  really  prevented  by  serious 
indisposition;  no  singer  was  ever  so  loyal  in 
her  allegiance  to  the  public,  although  she  took 
delight  in  frightening  an  impresario  now  and 
then.  It  is  an  innocent  amusement  often  in- 
dulged in  by /irun«  dbnne.  When  in  Vienna  a 
few  years  ago  I  met  one  of  the  principal  ar- 
tistes  of  the  K&mtherthor  Opera-house,  who  told 
me  she  had  sent  word  to  the  theatre  that  she 
should  not  sing  that  evening. 

"Not  sing!"  I  exclaimed.  "But  you  are 
announced,  and  will  not  surely  disappoint  us  ?" 

"No,  I  will  not  disappoint  you,"  replied  the 
fair  tantalizer,  "only  let  Man  Herr  Direktor 
think  so ;  half  an  hour's  '  bauchzwickai'  will  do 
him  no  harm." 

And  so  it  is.  An  unfortunate  impresario  is 
sometimes  made  to  suffer  mortal  agony  from 
pure  love  of  mischief  on  the  part  of  his  torment- 
ors, who,  after  all,  rarely  do  him  serious  injury. 

The  termination  of  our  tour  was  celebrated 
by  a  grand  dinner.  The  "  happy  family"  who 
had  traveled  in  such  pleasant  companionship 
separated  to  be  scattered  over  the  world ;  and 
the  impresario  could  finally  congratulate  him- 
self on  the  complete  success  of  his  carefully- 
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>>      A  BOWL  OF  BROTH. 

BABY — my  Baby  I  was  just  a  week  old,  an< 
as  weU  as  conld  be,  said  its  father,  Dr{ 
Lamar,  sitting  by  my  bedside,  dandling  th( 
little  soft,  farry,  velrety,  cushioning  thing  in^ 
his  two  great  hands,  and  looking — vainly,  he^ 
declared ! — for  a  place  big  enough  to  kiss. 

**But  as  to  me,  that  was  another  matter;' 
and  he  put  the  baby  back  into  its  little  warm 
nest  in  my  bosom,  and  sat  looking  at  me  with 
all  a  husband's  tenderness  and  a  physician's 
care. 

"  If  you'd  only  get  up  a  little  appetite,  dear," 
he  said,  ''we'd  soon  have  you  up  and  around 
again.  But  you  never  would  eat  what  is  prop- 
er for  sick  people,  you  know;  you  remember 
telling  me  that  in  a  very  early  stage  of  our  ac> 
quaintance — do  you,  Mrs.  Lamar  ?"  He  smiled 
down  at  me,  his  dear,  homely  face  bright  with 
mingled  amusement  and  tenderness,  and  went 
on  in  a  half-bantering,  half-loving  way:  **I 
don't  know  any  thing  better  than  to  try  the 
same  stimulant  for  a  morbid  appetite  that 
proved  so  effectual  once  before.  Don't  you 
think  you  could  eat  some  chicken-broth  if  I 
brought  it  to  you  in  our  howl,  my  dear?" 

I  could  not  answer  him,  for  my  eyes  were  full 
of  tears,  and  my  voice  would  not  have  been 
steady— I  was  weak  and  nervous  still  1 — ^but  I 
smiled  up  at  him  through  the  tears  and  he 
stooped  and  kissed  them  away,  and  said,  with 
a  little  break  in  his  own  cheery  voice  : 

''Ah!  I  thought  so;  I  thought  that  would 
tickle  that  captious  little  palate  of  yours.  Very 
well  then ;  out  I  go  to  see  some  people  who  are 
worse  off  still  than  you,  little  mother !  and  on 
the  way  I'll  just  ask  Annie  to  rummage  down 
the  enchanted  bowl  from  the  top  shelf  in  the 
china  closet,  where  you  keep  it  hidden  away ; 
nnd  I'll  stop  at  market  and  send  up  a  wee  bit 
of  a  chicken  as  tender  as  your  own  little  chicka- 
dudu  there;  and  at  twelve  o'clock  precisely, 
Madam,  your  humble  servant  will  be  here  to 
administer  the  dose  in  person,  as  once  before, 
you  remember ;  and  I've  no  doubt  we  yn\l  find 
magic  in  the  cup  now  as  then.  So  good-by  and 
take  care  of  yourself  and  the  petite  poulet,  and 
God  bless  you  both,  my  treasures!" 

With  another  long  kiss  he  was  gone,  and  I — 
I  just  tucked  Baby  up  to  my  cheek,  and  neck, 
and  lips,  and  cried  like  a  baby  myself  until  the 
little  morsel  actually  opened  its  tiny  winking 
eyes  and  stared  at  me  in  dignified  wonder  and 
inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  my  disturbing  her 
placid  reverie,  and  what  meant  all  this  fuss 
about  a  bowl  of  broth. 

"Only  a  week  old?" 

Well,  what  of  that  ?  Every  body's  baby  may 
not  bo  capable  of  expressing  suqirise  or  curi- 
osity by  a  look  at  that  age ;  but  mine  did,  I  am 
positive.  And  though  there  really  wasn't  much 
to  tell,  I  felt  it  was  hardly  fair  to  rouse  Baby's 
interest  without  gratifying  it;  and,  besides,  I 
was  ^re  she  would  understand  and  sympathize 
i^  alUhe  mingled  feelings  the  mention  of  that 


old  china  bowl  brought  up.  So  while  nurse 
was  busy  making  the  broth,  and  papa  was  off 
taking  care  of  his  sick  people,  I  just  turned 
Baby's  little  rose-leaf  face  to  mine  on  the  pillow 
and  told  her  all  the  story  of  the  original  bowl 
of  broth. 

I  began  at  the  very  beginning  and  told  her 
how  her  grandpapa,  who  would  have  been  so 
proud  of  her  and  would  have  trotted  her  to 
Boston  on  his  boot,  and  showed  her  the  little 
blacksmith  in  his  watch,  and  made  his  broad 
shoulders  a  throne  for  her  little  majesty,  had 
died,  alas!  a  long,  long  time  ago,  when  her 
mother  herself  was  not  much  more  than  a 
baby ;  and  how  her  grandmother,  who  would 
have  knit  her  little  soft  lamb's-wool  socks,  and 
nursed  her  on  her  nice  broad  lap,  and  peeped 
at  her  through  her  spectacles,  had  followed  very- 
soon  the  husband  without  whom  she  could  not 
live. 

"  They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives, 
and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided,"  And 
that  was  all  the  comfort  left  to  poor  little  me, 
in  my  cold  and  lonely  life  afterward  at  the 
house  of  my  guardian.  For  it  was  cold  and 
lonely,  though  they  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind 
to  me.  But  there  was  no  one  to  give  me  kisses 
from  the  heart  as  well  as  from  the  lips,  as  mj 
mother  had  given  them  to  me,  and  as  I  stopped 
just  there  to  give  them  to  my  astonished  and 
half- frightened  Baby.  No  one  to  joy  in  my 
joy  or  grieve  in  my  griefs;  to  be  proud  of 
me,  to  plan  for  me,  to  live  in  me,  as  a  loving 
parent  does  in  a  child — as  I  felt  with  a  thrill  / 
should  in  mine,  the  little  blue-eyed  darling! 
No  one  to  miss  me  much  when  I  went  off  to  a 
far-away  boarding-school,  or  to  be  sorry  that  I 
was  not  coming  back,  perhaps  in  years  and 
years,  but  was  to  stay  there  as  a  teacher,  to 
pay  for  what  I  should  be  taught  myself. 

Ah,  it  was  a  long,  dreary  journey,  Baby,  I 
said,  that  journey  to  school,  taken  all  alone, 
without  even  a  pleasant  memory  or  a  bright 
hope  to  keep  me  company.  And  I  was  so 
frightened — as  frightened  as  you  would  be. 
Baby!  for  I  had  never  seen  one  any  more  than 
you — ^at  the  great  locomotive  monster,  with  its 
nostrils  breathing  out  fire,  and  belching  forth 
thick  clouds  of  black  smoke.  And  when  the 
horrible  creature  began  to  tremble,  and  pant, 
and  snort,  and  sprang  away,  uttering  its  wild, 
fierce  scream,  I  jumped  from  my  seat  in  uncon- 
trollable terror,  and  sank  bock  again  over- 
whelmed with  shame  at  the  amused  look  of 
the  more  experienced  travelers.  The  first 
hour  or  two  of  that  mad,  galloping,  clattering 
speed  was  a  positive  horror  to  me;  for  I 
thought  every  moment  it  must  be  hurrying  us 
on  to  inevitable  destruction.  And  then  after  I 
got  used  to  it,  it  tired  me  so,  and  I  fell  into  an 
unresting  sleep,  to  awake  to  the  stiU  drearier 
ending  of  a  dreary  journey,  for  it  left  me  more 
alone  than  ever,  amidst  a  crowd  of  careless  and 
curious  strangers. 

There  was  another  and  a  longer  ordeal  for 
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vonr  poor  little  mother,  Babj.  Eveiy  thing 
was  so  distracting  at  first  in  that  great,  noisy 
school.  The  bells  were  ringing  all  day  long, 
for  what  I  did  not  know — ^pianos  jangling,  class- 
es tramping  up  and  down  the  long  halls,  moni- 
tors and  teachers  issoing  innumerable  and  in- 
comprehensible orders— the  **  old  scholars'*  find- 
ing rare  sport  in  the  bewilderment  of  the  new 
and  innocent  ones ;  and  no  one  taking  me  by 
the  hand  and  kindly  helping  me  to  unrayel  the 
skein  that  seemed  a  hopeless  tangle. 

That's  the  way  of  the  world,  you'll  find,  Baby 
dear ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  the  best  in  the  end, 
for  it  makes  us  rely  on  ourselves.  I  was  a  mis- 
erable, nervous,  sensitive  little  coward,  I  know; 
but  I  must  have  had  some  patience  and  perse- 
renmce,  for  I  kept  up  my  courage,  and  looked, 
and  listened,  and  imitated ;  and,  by-and-by,  the 
rongjb  places  began  to  grow  smooth ;  the  old 
girb  '^idn't  laugh  at  me  any  longer  for  disre- 
garding the  beUs,  for  I  knew  now  what  each 
brazen  summons  meant,  and  the  teachers  took 
trouble  to  explain  things  to  me  when  they  saw 
bow  ready  and  wilUng  a  learner  I  was. 

For  my  guardian  had  coldly  told  me,  Baby, 
tbat  I  was  to  be  the  '*  artificer  of  my  own  for- 
tune," which  I  knew  meant  that  I  must  take 
care  of  myself  through  life.  So  I  set  myself 
verr  steadily  to  the  work ;  and  though  I  was 
tired  sometimes,  and — ^I  was  going  to  say  home- 
sick, but  I  don't  mean  that,  for  you  know  I  had 
no  home  to  be  sick  for — ^but  hungry-hearted,  and 
sad  at  my  own  loneness  in  the  world ;  still  I 
worked  so  hard,  and  kept  so  busy,  that  I  kept 
almost  happy  too.  And  if  my  heart,  and  my 
stomach,  too,  sometimes.  Baby,  when  the  po- 
tatoes were  smoked  or  the  bread  sour,  went 
fasting,  my  brain  was  full ;  my  thoughts  and 
attention  were  kept  closely  occupied;  and  if 
there  was  still  no  one  to  give  me  good-night 
kisses,  I  was,  at  least,  too  full  of  to-morrow's 
lessons  to  lie  awake  and  cry  with  longing  for 
them  as  often  as  I  used  to  at  my  guardian's 
house. 

Here,  I  aver,  the  Baby  put  up  her  little  puckA 
ering  wrinkled  mouth  to  kiss  me  in  compensa-j 
tion,  and,  having  nearly  devoured  her  little  vel-j 
vety  morsel  of  a  face,  I  went  on,  much  refreshed,/ 
with  my  story.  ' 

Being  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
doing  all  I  could,  I  kept  on,  as  I  told  you,  stead- 
Oy  at  my  work,  and  the  years  passed  by  quietly 
and  monotonously  enough,  but  not  unhappily, 
until  I  grew  to  be  a  "  great  girl,"  as  they  called 
the  Seniors,  though  you  know,  Baby,  what  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  a  mother  I  am  now,  don't  you  ?  The 
last  school-term  for  my  class  came  and  ended ; 
the  grand  final  ordeal  was  passed ;  the  white 
gradnating-dress  was  made  and  worn,  and  the 
bine-ribboned  diploma  was  placed  in  my  hand. 
It  was  with  a  frightened  and  apprehensive  look 
that  I  regarded  it,  Baby,  instead  of  the  proud 
and  satisfied  glance  witb  which  most  of  my 
companions  surveyed  it;  for,  while  it  was  to 
us  all  a  badge  of  honor  worthily  earned,  it  was 
to  them  a  token  of  freedom  from  labor,  a  sort 
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of  passport  beyond  the  confines  of  school-girl- 
dom  into  the  great  outer  world.  But  to  me  it 
was  a  sign  of  servitude  far  mor6  irksome  than 
that  through  which  I  had  just  passed,  a  sort  of 
indentures  of  an  apprenticeship  to  the  weariest 
trade  on  earth.  For  at  the  close  of  the  inter- 
vening vacation  I  was  to  exchange  my  role  of 
pupil  for  that  of  teacher ;  my  girlish  ringlets 
were  to  be  imprisoned  with  a  "  grown-up"  comb ; 
my  dress,  my  manners,  my  whole  self,  were  to 
be  womanized;  and  I  was  such  a  goose,  Babv, 
such  a  sensitive,  nervous,  cowardly  little  thing, 
that  I  dreaded  the  change  unutterably. 

It  was  so  much  easier  to  learn  than  to  teach, 
so  much  pleasanter  to  obey  than  to  command, 
and  I  never  could  learn  to  be  dignified  and  state- 
ly— you  will  have  to  get  that  from  your  papa, 
dear — ^but  loved  to  sit  on  low  seats,  with  my 
head  nestled  against  some  kind  knee,  and  even 
in  the  Senior  Class  was  called  the  *^  blue-eyed 
baby.'* 

So  you  may  know  how  I  dreaded  to  assume 
the  state  and  the  responsibility  of  a  teacher  in 
that  great  school.  But  there  was  no  help  for 
it ;  and  as  there  was  a  debt  to  be  paid  I  was 
glad  that  I  was  able  to  pay  it.  So  I  lengthened 
my  dresses  and  my  steps,  and  put  up  my  curls 
and  my  childhood  together,  took  my  seat  at  the 
teacher's  desk  in  the  very  class-room  where  I 
had  so  long  occupied  a  scholar's  bench,  and  pre- 
pared to  act  my  new  part  as  well  as  I  could. 

•  "Quite  well  enough,"  said  the  lady  Princi- 
pal, encouragingly,  and  that  was  a  comfort;  bat 
I  didn't  like  it.  Baby,  for  all  that  It  didn't 
suit  me ;  I  had  lived  so  much  to  myself,  and  I 
felt  so  keenly  my  loneness  in  the  world,  that 
I  seemed  to  have  no  affinity  with  the  care-free, 
thoughtless,  and  independent  young  misses  over 
whom  I  was  placed  in  charge.  Indeed,  I  think, 
though  I  suppose  you  will  wonder  at  my  con- 
fessing it,  that  I  was  positively  afi^d  of  them. 
School-girls,  for  the  most  part,  are  such  a  self- 
satisfied  dass  of  society.  They  set  the  fashion 
in  waterfalls  and  hats,  in  crinoline  and  neck-ties ; 
they  are  immensely  dissipated  as  to  operas  and 
balls,  and  are  really  puzzled  to  choose  among 
their  hosts  of  attendants.  They  converse  loud 
and  fiippantly  on  any  and  every  subject,  and  are 
never  at  fault  for  an  answer,  except  to  a  ques- 
tion in  their  lessons ;  they  have  a  contempt  for 
any  thing  "slow"  or  "old  fogyish;"  and  that 
teacher  must  possess  rare  qualities  indeed  who 
manages  to  win  and  keep  their  respect,  unless 
she  be  as  careful  as  their  empty-headed  little 
selves  to  adjust  their  hair  and  their  dress  to 
e^erj  caprice  of  fashion,  have  at  least  a  suspi- 
cion of  an  engagement,  and  contrive  to  get  an 
invitation  out  once  in  a  while. 

You  will  think  your  mother  foolishly  warm, 
perhaps.  Baby ;  but  she  suffered  so  much  irom 
the  slights  and  assumptions  of  those  terribly 
self-possessed  young  ladies  that  she'll  take  pre- 
cious good  care  you  have  not  forgotten  how  to 
blush  by  the  time  you  are  fifteen,  and  do  not 
think  yourself  wiser  than  your  teachers  at  ten. 
No  indeed,  you  little  tender  soft  thing,  if  she 
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'  has  to  wrap  you  up  in  cotton  wool  and  keep 
jou  in  a  glass  case  all  jour  life,  the  bloom  shall 
never  leave  t!ie  peach,  nor  the  dew-drop  the 
rose,  while  you  are  her  little  treasure,  and  she 

\^has  the  charge  of  you  I 

But  there,  darling,  you  needn't  look  so  fright- 
ened, and  pucker  up  those  little  lips  into  a  rose- 
bud ;  I  didn't  mean  to  squeeze  you  so  hard,  and 
I  sha'n't  bring  you  up  for  a  nun ;  I  shall  only 
try  to  keep  safe  in  your  breast  the  precious 
pearls  of  modesty  and  meekness;  and  now 
don't  wrinkle  up  your  face  any  more,  for  I  real- 
ly must  get  on  with  my  story,  or  the  china  bowl 
will  come  to  me  before  I  get  to  it. 

Well,  I  was  telling  you  what  agonies  I  un- 
derwent that  first  term  because  my  hair  was  so 
curly  it  would  not  stay  put  up  in  womanish  fash- 
ion, and  because  I  was  such  a  dumpling  that 
my  scholars  would  persist  in  being  taUer  than  I 
was.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  patronized  me 
when  they  had  given  over  rebelling  against  me ; 
and  I  was  such  a  sensitive  little  goose  that  I 
actually  went  in  tears  to  the  Principal,  one  day, 
and  told  her  I  was  convinced  I  could  never  be 
a  teacher,  and  wouldn't  she  let  me  pay  off  my 
debt  to  her  by  looking  over  the  linen  and  mend- 
ing the  stockings.  No  slight  job,  every  week,  I 
can  tell  you,  for  a  hundred  heedless  girls.  She 
laughed  at  me  and  scolded  me  both ;  advised 
me  to  borrow  a  little  self-complacency  from 
some  of  my  pupils,  who  had  plenty  to  spare, 
and  dismissed  me,  comforted  by  the  assurance 
that  she  considered  my  class  as  well  governed 
and  taught  as  any  in  school.  I  knew  very  well 
there  was  no  teacher  who  worked  more  faith- 
fully ;  and,  self-distrustful  as  I  was,  I  could  not 
but  see  evidences  of  improvement  in  my  schol- 
ars ;  but,  as  I  told  you  before,  it  was  hard  work. 
I  never  entered  my  class-room  in  the  morning 
without  a  nervous  tremor,  nor  left  it  in  the 
afternoon  without  a  sinking  feeling  of  almost 
utter  exhaustion.  As  the  end  of  the  term  ap- 
proached it  grew  worse.  Preparations  for  ex- 
amination were  diligently  instituted ;  the  teach- 
ers were  in  a  fever  of  apprehension  lest  their 
pupils  should  not  do  them  credit ;  poor  things ! 
they  knew  their  daily  bread  depended  in  great 
measure  upon  the  will  of  those  careless,  irre- 
sponsible creatures,  to  do  or  not  to  do  justice  to 
their  teaching.  The  girls  themselves  had  got 
worked  up  into  an  enthusiasm  about  their  les- 
sons almost  approximating  to  that  which  they 
felt  about  their  examination-dresses;  and  the 
great  school,  during  these  warm,  fine  days,  re- 
sembled a  mighty  hive,  in  which  there  were  but 
few  drones. 

As  for  me,  I  was  in  a  suppressed  fever  all  the 
time.  I  worked  Incessantly  from  morning  to 
night,  scarcely  taking  time  for  food,  sleep,  or 
exercise.  Almost  every  hour  not  required  by 
my  regular  duties  was  devoted  to  the  assistance 
of  some  dull  or  indolent  pupil,  who,  roused  by 
the  general  excitement,  was  endeavoring  to  make 
up  for  past  deficiencies.  And,  meanwhile^  the 
days  grew  warmer  and  brighter ;  the  Seminary 
grounds  blossomed  like  the  rose,  the  skies  were 


blue,  the  hills  were  green,  and  the  woods  at 
their  summits  oh  I  so  cool  and  shadowy!  I 
used  to  long  sometimes,  with  a  longing  that 
could  not  be  uttered,  to  escape  just  for  one  day 
from  all  this  heated,  unnatural  brain-life;  to 
rush  away  from  books  and  bells,  from  pupils 
and  teachers,  and  hiding  myself  in  some  dark, 
mossy  nook,  forget  the  jingle  of  pianos  in  the 
songs  of  birds,  cool  my  fevered  temples  in  the 
clear  running  brook,  and  lying  at  ease  on  velvet 
turf  once  more  realize  the  almost  forgotten  bless- 
ings of.  solitude,  silence,  and  rest. 

But  that  was  simply  a  wild  dream  of  the 
overtasked  and  famished  senses,  utterly  fanci- 
ful and  unattainable  to  a  boarding-school  teach- 
er in  the  last  half  of  the  term ;  and  I  had  not 
much  time  to  indulge  even  the  longing  in  my 
hurried  and  breathless  life.  It  was  my  *' first 
appearance"  in  the  role  of  teacher ;  I  must  ac- 
quit myself  creditably  through  my  class.  This 
feeling  was  the  good  that  spurred  me  on  through 
all  my  waking  and  some  of  my  sleeping  hours ; 
and  though  in  my  heart  I  felt  it  was  all  a  wrong 
and  false  system;  that  *' flowers  of  learning" 
forced  by  such  hot-bed  culture  would  soon  per- 
ish, while  the  injury  done  to  mind  and  body  in 
the  forcing  process  would  perhaps  live  forever ; 
still  I  was  but  a  part  of  the  great  machinery 
that  turned  our  human  mill,  and  I  could  not 
choose  but  revolve  with  the  rest.  Only  one 
other  tiling  is  sure  and  certain,  which  I'll  tell 
you  just  here.  Baby ;  you  will  never  go,  while 
I  live,  to  such  a  great  Pangandrum  of  a  school 
as  that! 

Well,  it  went  on  in  this  way,  day  after  day, 
and  now  the  last  month  had  come,  and  all  our 
efforts  were  redoubled.  But  the  end  was  neai^ 
er  at  hand  for  me  than  I  thought.  How  well 
I  remember  the  very  last  time  I  met  my  class — 
as  pupils,  at  least !  It  was  at  night — ^after  eight 
o'clock  of  a  burning  July  evening.  The  girls 
had  had  an  unusually  difficult  lesson  in  Geometry 
that  day ;  and,  by-the-way,  Baby,  I  don't  care 
in  the  least  if  you  never  see  a  Legendre !  They 
had  failed,  and  I  had  told  them  they  must  re- 
cite it  again  alter  tea — I  had  not  a  leisure  mo- 
ment before.  They  were  quite  wilUng  to  do 
this,  and  eight  o'clock  found  us  all  assembled 
in  the  great  school-room — the  girls  at  one  end, 
ranged  in  rows  before  the  blackboards,  and  I, 
at  the  Principal's  own  desk  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity, as  far  apart  as  possible,  for  the  prac- 
ticing of  our  voices  for  the  dread  Examination. 

I  remember  well  what  a  strange,  almost  weird 
scene  it  was ;  the  vast  hall,  ail  in  shadow  but 
for  the  pale  flickering  light  of  the  candles  which 
each  girl  had  brought  from  her  bedroom,  and 
which  served  to  illuminate  sufficiently  for  their 
purposes  the  blackboards  on  which  they  were 
drawing  dead  white  lines  that  looked  like  cab- 
alistic signs;  the  dark  shapes  of  desks  and 
forms  looming  up  in  the  central  bkckness ;  the 
silence  and  the  close  cheated  smell;  and  the 
ghostly  pallor  of  each  girl's  anxious  face  as  she 
waited  for  the  questions  which  were  to  test 
agnin  her  hard-earned  knowledge. 
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I  remember  beginning  the  lesson,  asking 
questions  mechanically,  and  listening  in  a  be- 
wildered and  ancomprehending  sort  of  ^ay  as 
one  after  another  recited  and  took  her  seat  with  a 
long-drawn  breath  of  relief.  I  remember  being 
conscious  all  the  time  of  a  trembhng  in  my  limbs, 
and  a  racking  pain  in  my  temples ;  it  seemed  as 
if  something  were  being  wound  up  with  a  screw 
in  my  head,  and  the  noise  of  the  screwing  pre- 
Tented  my  hearing  distinctly  what  the  girls 
were  saying.  I  was  abont  to  bid  them  wait  a 
moment  till  it  should  be  done,  when  all  of  a 
sodden  it  gave  a  tight,  final  snap,  with  a  jerk 
that  made  me  lose  my  balance.  I  was  con- 
flcioQS  of  throwing  my  arms  out  in  Tain  to  keep 
from  falling,  and  then  I  knew  no  more.  I  had 
lainted  dead  away. 

I  lay  for  long- hours  in  that  deep  swoon,  and 
it  was  far  past  midnight  when  I  seemed,  as 
in  a  dream,  to  hear  strange  voices  near  me, 
and  opened  my  eyes  slowly  and  heavily  to  look 
about  me.  I  was  in  my  own  room,  on  my  own 
bed ;  by  my  side  sat  the  lady  Principal,  with  a 
troubled  and  anxious  look  upon  her  face,  and 
at  the  foot  stood  looming  up,  like  a  gigantic 
■hadow  in  the  half-lit  darkness,  the  ugliest 
man,  Baby,  I  thought  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was 
not  only  his  rugged  and  homely  face,  all  full 
of  deep  and  harsh  lines,  nor  his  great  bearded 
mouth  and  shaggy  protruding  brows,  nor  yet 
his  long,  wild-looking,  iron-gray  hair:  these 
were  frightful  enough,  but  it  was  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  that  really  terrified  me. 
His  stem,  deep-sec  eyes  fastened  first  upon  my 
face,  and  then  upon  the  Principal's,  as  though 
he  suspected  the  cause  of  my  iUness,  and  felt  a 
physician's  indignation  at  such  foolish  tamper- 
ing with  health ;  and  altogether  his  whole  as- 
pect was  so  unpleasant  that  I  shut  my  eyes  in 
horror,  and  drew  the  bed-clothes  hastily  over 
my  face. 

^* Humph!"  ho  grunted  out  in  a  tone  harsh 
enongh,  but  full  of  relief:  '*  not  a  bad  sign  that 
— she  isn't  gone  yet.*'  And  then  he  began 
giving  directions  to  the  Principal,  while  I  lay 
trembling  under  the  coverlet  with  the  thought 
that  I  had  been  near  death,  perhaps  was  still 
in  danger  of  dying.  Of  course  I  did  not  want 
to  die ;  I  was  young,  and  life  was  sweet,  even 
though  it  was  rather  barren  and  empty ;  be- 
sides, I  knew  I  was  not  fit  to  die,  and  I  had 
been  brought  up  to  dread  the  grave  and  the 
judgment.  And  yet,  Baby  darling,  I  was  so 
tired,  my  body  was  so  iiill  of  pain,  and  my  heart 
so  hungry  for  love  now  in  my  sufifering;  it 
seemed  as  if  it  would  bo  so  sweet  if  I  could 
only  go  right  up  to  heaven,  and  be  gathered  in 
my  mother's  arms,  as  you  are  now  in  mine, 
precious,  and  nursed  upon  her  bosom,  that  I 
did  not  care  much  after  all  whether  I  lived  or 
died,  and  felt  a  dull,  sluggish  indifference  to 
every  thing  creeping  over  and  benumbing  me. 

I  fell  off  soon  into  a  heavy,  lethargic  slumber, 
and  awoke  next  morning  to  find  the  Jidy  sun 
streaming  fiercely  into  my  unshaded  window,  to 
hear  the  disturbing  jangle  of  a  dozen  pianos, 


the  everlasting  ding-dong  of  bells,  the  tramp, 
tramp  of  changing  classes,  the  whole  unend- 
ing and  inevitable  grinding,  and  clanking,  and 
droning,  and  buzzing  of  the  great  machine 
again  working  in  full  power,  despite  the  absence 
of  one  poor  little  crank,  and  to  feel  as  if  my 
whole  body  was  being  consumed  in  a  slow  fire. 

The  fever  had  got  hold  of  me  now  without 
any  doubt,  and  I  could  not  tell  you,  Baby,  if  I 
would,  and  I  would  not  if  I  could,  all  the  suffeiv 
ings  of  the  next  dreadful  weeks.  The  terrible 
pulse,  pulse,  throb,  throb  of  my  brain  seemed 
never  to  cease  -,  the  intolerable  pain  in  my  back 
changed  only  from  dull  to  sharp ;  I  was  con- 
sumed with  a  quenchless  thirst,  and  devoured  by 
a  hopeless  longing.  Every  body  was  kind  to 
me,  you  know,  and  felt  sorry  for  me,  and  teach- 
ers and  scholars,  and  soon  the  lady  Principal 
herself,  took  it  in  turn  to  sit  up  with  me ;  but 
they  were  hurried  and  preoccupied  with  their 
own  pressing  work ;  and  besides,  though  they 
liked  me  well  enough  and  pitied  my  sufferings, 
they  did  not  love  me,  and  oh.  Baby,  that  was 
what  I  craved  in  my  agony,  a  kiss  from  the 
heart  I 

One  who  was  with  me  much  in  those  days 
said  I  used  to  rave  in  my  delirium  about  my 
mother,  and  beg  to  be  taken  on  her  lap  and 
loved,  and  he  used  to  feel  soiTy  for  me  —  I 
seemed  so  alone  in  the  world — and  wish  more 
than  he  had  ever  wished  it  about  a  patient  be- 
fore, that  he  could  relieve  me  from  this  fierce 
suffering  that  tortured  mind  as  well  as  body, 
and  see  me  begin  to  get  well  again.  This  was 
the  doctor,  of  course,  though  you  may  wonder 
at  it.  Baby ;  the  great,  ugly,  harsh-looking  doc- 
tor. I  had  got  used  to  him  now,  for  he  came 
to  see  me  twice,  and  sometimes  three  times  a 
day,  when  the  fever  burned  hottest,  and  though 
his  face  was  just  as  rugged,  and  his  form  as  un- 
gainly as  ever,  I  did  not  fear  him  so  much,  for 
even  while  he  was  scolding  about  the  cause  of 
my  illness,  about  the  noise,  and  the  heat,  and 
the  lack  of  regular  attendance,  he  would  touch 
ray  pulse  as  gently  as  if  I  had  been  a  baby,  and 
many  a  time  lifted  my  tired  head,  and  beat  up 
the  pillows,  and  laid  it  back  as  tenderly  as  my 
mother  could  have  done ;  and  once,  when  the 
tears  gathered  in  my  hot,  dry  eyes  at  his  kind- 
ness, and  crept  down  my  cheeks,  he  took  out 
his  handkerchief,  a  great,  soft  silk  one,  and 
wiped  them  softly  away,  and  muttered,  **Poor 
child, poor  child!*'  so  pityingly  that,  although 
he  hurried  away  before  I  could  thank  him,  I 
felt  very  grateful,  and  after  that  never  minded 
his  shaggy  eyebrows  and  his  harsh  face  half  so 
much  again. 

I  remember  one  night  especially.  Baby,  when 
he  was  strangely  kind  to  your  poor  little  sick 
and  lonely  mother.  It  had  been  one  of  my 
worst  days ;  indeed  it  was  a  terrible  day  to  ev- 
ery body ;  the  heavens  seemed  one  great  bra- 
zen furnace  in  which  the  sun  burned  fierce,  a 
quenchless  fire;  the  earth  was  parched,  the 
leaves  scorched  and  withered ;  not  a  breath  of 
air  was  stirring,  and  the  heat  seemed  to  press 
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down  on  one's  brain  like  the  red-hot  helmet  of 
the  Inqoittition.  Every  body  was  nerroos  and 
irritable  with  snflfering,  and  as  for  me,  I  was 
wild  with  delirium  all  day  long.  The  doctor 
scarcely  left  me,  for  ho  saw  the  crisis  was  at 
band,  and  besides,  no  one  else  could  calm  me 
when  my  rarings  grew  too  wild ;  so  he  staid 
patiently  in  my  little  oven  of  a  ropm  all  through 
the  long  burning  afternoon,  and  only  when  the 
setting  of  the  sun  had  brought  relief  from  the 
intolerable  glare,  and  I  had  dropped  off  into  an 
exhausted  sleep,  did  he  leave  me,  to  hurry  home 
and  snatch  the  refreshment  of  a  bath,  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  perhaps  an  hour's  rest  on  a  sofa. 

After  that  he  had  to  visit  other  patients,  and 
no  one  thought  of  his  coming  to  me  again  that 
night.  The  girl  whose  turn  it  was  to  watch 
mth  me  had  taken  her  post  in  the  great  easy- 
chair  outside  the  door,  where  the  light  from  the 
candle  by  which  she  read  to  keep  herself  awake 
might  not  annoy  me,  and  the  breathless  hush  of 
midnight  was  over  all  the  vast  building,  when 
I  awoke  from  my  heavy  slumber.  Awoke  in 
such  torture.  Baby;  delirious  no  longer,  but 
with  temples,  limbs,  nay,  my  very  flesh,  throb- 
bing with  such  exquisite  pain  that  it  seemed  to 
me  I  mttst  find  relief  in  ^eep  again  or  die.  I 
did  every  thing  I  could  think  of  to  woo  back 
the  sweet  restorer ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain  that 
I  hold  my  eyelids  shut  as  if  with  a  spring,  and 
tried  to  empty  my  mind  of  every  wakeful  idea. 

Every  thing  I  had  ever  done,  seen,  heard, 
read,  or  thought  of,  seemed  to  come  back  and 
defy  me ;  and  at  last,  as  if  in  mockery,  came 
the  memory  of  how  my  mother,  when  I  was  ail- 
ing ns  a  little  child,  used  to  hold  me  in  her  lap 
or  Bit  beside  my  crib  and  sing  to  me,  sweet  old 
hymns  to  sweet  old  tunes,  "Rock  of  Ages,'*  or 
"There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood,"  until  I 
would  grow  soothed  and  calm,  and  the  pain 
would  seem  to  die  away,  and  sleep  would  come 
and  cover  me  up  with  her  soft  veiL 

It  seemed  to  me  now,  Baby,  that  if  some  one 
would  sing  to  me  those  dear  old  hymns  I  could 
sleep  again,  as  when  a  child ;  and  I  called  out 
sharply  enough,  I  expect,  to  my  patient  watch- 
er: 

"  Sing  to  me — sing  to  me  quickly,  please.  I 
mtut  sleep  or  I  shall  die,  and  nothing  else  will 
make  me  I" 

There  was  no  answer,  and  I  grew  wild  with 
impatience. 

**  It  is  cruel,  cruel,"  I  said  j  "  I  shall  die  if  I 
do  not  sleep,  and  you  will  not  help  me.  Oh, 
mother,  mother  I  if  you  were  here,  you  would 
soon,  very  soon,  sing  me  to  sleep!" 

Still  there  was  no  reply  from  the  tired  watch- 
er at  the  door  save  a  long-drawn,  heavy  breath, 
which  showed  that  she  herself,  overpowered  by 
heat  and  weariness,  had  fallen  asleep.  But  at 
that  moment  a  tall,  dark,  square  figure  rose 
from  a  low  seat  by  the  window  and  approached 
my  bed. 

"  I  wUl  sing  to  you,"  said  the  doctor's  voice, 
in  a  gentler  tone  than  I  had  ever  heard  it; 
"your  attendant  is  asleep,  poor  girl!  as  you 


were  an  hour  ago,  when  I  entered.  We  will 
not  disturb  her,  but  yon  slmll  let  me  take  your 
mother's  place  to-night" 

I  was  dumb  from  very  amazement :  - 1  should 
as  soon  have  expected  sweet  sounds  from  a 
frog  or  a  raven  as  from  that  Harsh-spoken  doc- 
tor; but  I  turned  my  face  from  him  on  the 
pillow,  and  lay  quite  still,  and.  Baby,  he  sang. 
Sang  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  in  heaven ; 
like  nothing  else  but  the  rest  of  heaven  seemed 
the  deUcious,  the  blessed  repose  which  crept  over 
me,  as  I  listened  to  those  deep,  tender,  mellow 
tones.  A  man's  voice  is  always  more  touch- 
ing than  a  woman's,  other  things  being  equal ; 
and  of  all  the  voices  I  ever  heard  his  was  the 
most  touching.  Deep  and  sweet  and  low,  and 
brimful  of  sympathy,  those  perfect  tones  seemed 
fitly  wedded  to  the  perfect  tunes  and  words  he 
chose.  Never  had  I  heard  my  long  time  favor- 
ites, dear  old  Brattlestreet,  plaintive  Olmntz, 
and  tender  Naomi  breathed  out  so  as  though 
heart  were  singing  to  heart  before ;  as  I  told 
you.  Baby,  it  was  like  nothing  but  my  dreams 
of  heaven. 

I  lay  hushed  in  a  delicious  calm ;  I  would 
not  have  broken  the  charm  by  a  word  for  a 
world,  and  there  was  no  need  for  him  that  I 
should.  He  knew  he  was  weaving  the  magical 
web  of  oblivion  about  me ;  and  he  went  on  with 
no  hint  from  me,  in  unwearied  patience,  sing- 
ing one  old  familiar  air  after  another,  wooing 
the  spell  of  the  sacred  past  to  wile  me  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  painful  present ;  and  slow- 
ly, softly,  sweetly,  the  blessed  sleep-angel  drew 
nigh.  The  pain  in  my  throbbing  temples  faded, 
as  it  were,  away ;  a  cool  and  dewy  cloud  set- 
tled slowly  over  me ;  afar  off,  I  seemed  to  hear 
the  echo  of  a  golden  voice ;  it  fainted,  faded, 
too,  and  I  was  asleep.  And  just  as  he  began 
to  be  sure  that  the  charm  had  worked,  and  ven- 
tured to  leave  me  and  go  to  the  window,  the 
doctor  told  me  afterward  the  heavens  opened, 
and  the  blessed  rain  came  down  bringing  cool- 
ness and  freshness  to  the  parched  and  dusty 
earth,  and  life  he  said,  he  felt  it,  to  his  patient. 
He  left  me  that  night  assured  that  all  would 
now  be  well ;  and  of  course.  Baby,  it  would  not 
do  for  me  to  disappoint  him,  you  know. 

So  I  awoke  next  morning  like  a  new  creat- 
ure ;  free  from  pain  for  the  first  time  in  three 
weary  weeks ;  and  though  feeble  and  helpless 
as  you,  my  little  one,  still  with  quite  as  fair  a 
prospect  of  rapid  improvement.  How  well  I 
remember  the  doctor's  glad  look  when  he  saw 
me  that  day  I  I  had  never  seen  him  smile  be- 
fore ;  and  oh,  it  made  such  a  difference !  It 
lighted  and  softened  his  whole  face,  and  gave 
him  such  a  genial  and  kindly  look  that  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  think  him  ugly.  Indeed 
it  had  been  long  since  I  had  found  him  so  hide- 
ous as  on  that  first  fearful  night,  and  now  the 
entrance  of  that  great  ungainly  figure,  the 
keen  glance  from  under  the  knotted  brows,  the 
warm  smile  behind  the  rough  mustache,  were 
coming  to  be  the  pleasantest  events  of  my  long, 
wearisome  day.     But  It  was  not  until  one  daQTt 
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after  I  had  begun  reaDy  to  get  well  in  good 
earnest,  that  I  found  oat  how  thoroughly  kind 
and  good  he  wat,  and  felt  that  hereafter  his 
homelj  face  coald  never  he  homely  again  to 
zne.  As  for  yoiig  Baby,  I  don't  belieye  yon 
erer  would  have  thought  it  so,  and  I'll  have  to 
give  yon  a  little  kiss  and  squeeze  for  your  quick- 
er appreciation  before  I  go  a  step  farther  I 

Wen,  it  was  one  Sunday  morning,  a  bright 
and  beautiful  Sunday,  and  the  last  of  the  term. 
I  thought  it  a  pity  that  any  one  should  remain 
at  home  on  my  account,  as  I  was  so  very  much 
better,  and  so  I  insisted  on  my  attendant's  go- 
ing to  chnrch,  and  composed  m3r8elf  for  a. long 
quiet  morning  with  my  Thomas  k  Kempis,  and 
the  tender  and  serious  thoughts  he  was  always 
Bwe  to  bring. 

It  was  a  loTely  morning,  as  I  said,  and  the 
great  empty  house  was  still  as  a  church,  so  that 
I  could  hear  the  soft  rustle  of  the  trees  outside, 
and  now  and  then  the  sweet  song  of  a  bird.  It 
was  Tery  pleasant^  this  unaccustomed  quiet,  and 
the  freedom  from  pain,  and  I  lay  still  in  a  sort 
of  delicious  languor,  reading  and  thinking  and 
listening  by  tarns,  until  presently  a  fresher  gust 
of  wind  blew  aside  the  curtain,  and  I  canght, 
through  the  open  window,  a  glimpse  of  the 
bright  blue  sky,  all  dappled  with  fleecy  clouds; 
and  an  of  a  sadden,  an  irresistible  longing  awoke 
in  me  to  look  out  upon  the  face  of  Nature,  which 
had  been  hidden  from  me  daring  all  these  weary 
weeks  of  pain. 

I  had  not  yet  undertaken  to  rise  from  bed 
unaided,  for  ihe  fever  had  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  eat,  and  I  was  as  weak  as  a  Baby ; 
hot  my  eager  wish  lent  me  strength  now,  and  I 
managed  veiywen  the  getting  up  and  reaching 
the  low  seat  by  the  window.  It  shook  me  a 
littid  though,  and  I  had  to  stop  and  take  breath 
a  moment,  and  in  that  moment  I  resolved  that 
my  first  new  deUghtfol  glimpse  of  the  outer 
world  should  not  be  from  that  window.  I  re- 
membered it  looked  out  only  upon  stables  and 
offices,  with  just  a  comer  of  the  yard,  and  my 
soul  longed  for  a  sight  of  the  far  green  hiUs, 
reaching  up  to  meet  the  clouds  that  bent  down 
to  embrace  them.  This  I  knew  I  could  get 
from  the  window  at  the  end  of  the  haU,  and 
though  it  seemed  almost  as  long  a  journey  to 
me.  Baby,  as  it  would  to  you  when  you  first  be- 
^  to  creep,  stiU  I  was  encouraged  by  my  suc- 
cess thus  far,  and  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  reward  at  the  end. 

80  I  got  up  from  the  window-seat,  resolutely 
declining  to  look  out,  and  started  slowly  and 
carefully  on  my  pilgrimage.  What  a  curious 
sensation  it  gave  me,  this  putting  my  feet  to 
the  ground  again,  and  trusting  my  weight  upon 
them !  Ton  wiU  know  aU  about  it  one  of  these 
days,  Baby,  and  wiU  laugh  with  pleasure,  as  I 
did,  when  I  found  I  could  reaUy  locomote  with- 
out assistance.  I  got  along  famously  for  a 
while ;  crossed  the  threshold  of  my  door,  stead- 
ied myself  by  the  baluster,  and  holding  on 
now  to  that,  and  now  resting  myself  against 
the  wall,  found  myself  presently  fairly  out  in  the 


midst  of  the  great  corridor,  and  only  a  little  the 
worse  for  breath.  It  seemed  a  terrible  jour- 
ney, that  long,  long  haU ;  but  the  light  shone  in 
brightly  from  the  window  at  the  farther  end, 
like  a  guiding  star,  and  I  thought  of  the  hiUs, 
and  took  courage. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  I  made  my  way  along, 
stopping  to  lean  against  the  waU  every  now  and 
then  when  my  knees  trembled  too  much,  and  at 
last  I  was  within  two  or  three  yards  of  the  hard- 
won  goal.  In  my  eagerness  I  made  a  more 
hurried  and  less  careful  step  than  usual;  my 
heart  gave  a  great  jump  of  fear,  my  breath 
failed,  and  my  strength,  and  I  sank  in  a  help- 
less heap  upon  the  floor. 

It  was  too  bad,  wasn't  it,  Baby  ?  Tou  shaU 
never  have  such  an  experience  when  you  are 
learning  to  walk,  if  I  can  help  it  I 

I  wasn't  hurt,  however,  only  perfectly  ex- 
hausted and  utterly  unable  to  move  hand  or 
foot.  It  was  a  terrible  disappointment,  though, 
and  the  tears  would  come  in  spite  of  my  determ- 
ination not  to  be  such  a  Baby  as  to  cry.  And 
then  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  thing  struck  me, 
and  I  laughed  heartily  at  my  own  piteous  case ; 
and  the  mortifying  aspect  of  the  afiair  occurred 
to  me ;  how  foolish  I  would  look,  sitting  there 
in  a  heap  on  the  haU  floor  when  the  whole 
crowd  of  people  retamed  from  church.  What 
a  very  undignified  position  it  would  be  for  a 
teacher,  and  how  I  should  dislike  tor  be  seen  in 
such  a  plight  by  those  giddy  girls! 

But  what  could  I  do  ?  I  waited  a  little  tiU 
the  faintness  passed  away,  and  then  made  a 
great  effort  to  rise,  but  entirely  in  vain.  I 
could  not  lift  myself  any  more  than  you  can. 
Baby,  nor  even  creep  back  to  my  room,  which 
— ^you  may  laugh  if  you  please— I  assure  you  I 
tried  my  best  to  do. 

So  there  I  had  to  sit,  resting  my  head  against 
the  waU,  laughing  and  crying  by  turns,  and 
waiting  uneasily  enough  till  the  people  should 
return  from  church.  The  time  passed  veiy 
wearily,  and  much  as  I  dreaded  being  found  in 
this  predicament,  it  was  a  real  relief  when  I 
heard  the  great  hall-door  open.  I  listened  ea- 
gerly, and  waited,  half-ashamed,  half-laughing, 
for  the  burst  of  surprise,  amusement,  and  com- 
miseration that  would  be  sure  to  come  when 
the  merry  crowd  should  rush  up  stairs  and  dis- 
cover me ;  but  to  my  consternation  I  heard,  in- 
stead of  the  rustle  and  bustle  of  the  girls'  en- 
trance, a  slow  and  rather  ponderous  tread, 
unmistakably  masculine,  and  undoubtedly  the 
doctor's,  coming  along  the  haU,  nearer,  nearer, 
up  the  broad  staircase,  one  step  at  a  time,  and 
at  length  stopping  at  my  own  door  I 

I  listened  breathlessly  to  hear  what  he  would 
do  on  finding  the  room  empty,  hoping  he  would 
not  find  me,  and  holding  my  breath  to  make  no 
noise.  I  heard  him  mutter  grufily,  "  Humph  I 
that's  the  way  my  orders  are  obeyed !"  and  then 
the  creak  of  his  boots,  as  he  turned  from  the 
door,  and  stood  irresolute  for  a  moment  in  the 
haU. 

"  I'd  Uke  to  know  into  which  of  these  nests 
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the  bird  has  flown  any  how,"  I  heard  him  mat- 
ter, and  then  one  door  after  another  all  along 
the  corridor  was  opened  and  shnt  "  Not  here 
— ^nor  here— nor  here ;  nobody  any  where — ^like 
the  land  of  the  dead!"  he  went  on  growling  to 
himself,  pursuing  his  investigations  meanwhile 
in  the  most  audacions  way,  and  every  moment 
drawing  nearer  the  spot  where  I  sat  crooched, 
hiding  my  face  in  my  white  wrapper,  and  get- 
ting ready  to  go  off  into  hysterics  at  very  short 
notice  indeed ! 

The  very  effort  at  self-control  only  made  it 
more  difficult,  and  as  I  actually  got  sight  of  the 
doctor's  great  high-shouldered  figure  bearing 
down  upon  me,  hastily  opening  and  shutting 
doors,  and  muttering  to  himself,  half  in  wrath, 
half  in  amusement,  and  felt  morally  certain  he 
must  discover  me  in  a  very  few  moments,  my 
power  of  self-restraint  gave  way ;  a  sort  of  con- 
vulsive sob  broke  from  me,  and  then  a  hyster- 
ical laugh,  and  then  I  hid  my  face  against  the 
wall,  and  cried  in  a  very  passion  of  shame  and 
vexation. 

''Humph!  what's  that?  Good  Heavens!" 
I  heard  him  exclaim,  and  with  one  mighty 
stride  he  was  down  upon  my  comer,  dragging 
my  hands  from  before  my  face,  and  demanding 
the  meaning  of  this  strange  performance.  I 
don't  know  what  ailed  me,  Baby,  but  I  began 
to  laugh  again,  as  soon  as  I  saw  his  comical 
look  of  perplexity  and  wrath ;  and  then  he  said 
a  naughty  word,  I'm  afraid,  and  I  made  haste 
to  tell  him  how  it  all  happened,  and  began  to 
cry  again  before  I  got  through. 

And  his  face  grew  so  full  of  pity.  Baby,  and 
his  own  eyes  were  wet,  and  he  said  ''Poor 
child !"  just  as  gently  as  I  could  say  it  to  you ; 
and  he  lifted  me  up  in  his  strong  arms  just  as 
if  I  had  been  a  child,  and  seated  mc  in  the 
broad  window-seat,  and  stood  so  that  I  could 
lean  against  him  and  feel  safe,  while  I  gazed 
out  on  the  coveted  prospect  as  long  as  I  liked, 
and  drank  my  fill  of  the  new  sweet  beauty  of 
earth  and  sky.  Oh,  it  was  exquisite !  the  pic- 
ture before  me ;  the  cool  and  shaded  grounds 
about  the  house ;  the  sunny  meadows,  dotted 
with  grazing  sheep  ;  the  fields  of  waving  com ; 
the  stream  through  the  pasture  land  bordered 
with  willows,  and  with  the  cows  standing  knee- 
deep  in  its  cool  waters ;  the  grove  of  oaks  be- 
yond, and  farther  still  the  rare  green  hills,  rising 
up  like  altars  on  this  Sabbath  day,  their  tops 
wreathed  with  a  faint  mist,  which  seemed  as 
though  it  might  be  incense. 

It  seemed  as  though  I  should  never  tire  of 
gazing ;  the  sight  infused  new  life  into  my  lan- 
guid frame ;  the  fresh  air  thrilled  my  veins  like 
fine  rare  wine ;  and  the  solemn  look  of  the  blue 
down-reaching  heaven  made  me  think  how  near 
I  had  been  to  death,  and  how  wonderfully  I  had 
been  brought  back  from  the  very  gate  of  the 
grave,  which  I  was  not  prepared  to  enter,  by  a 
merciful  God,  and  by  the  kind  and  skillful  friend 
at  my  side.  My  eyes  were  filled  with  grateful 
tears,  and  though  I  would  rather  have  staid  when 
the  doctor  said  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  back, 


and  would  have  liked  at  least  to  try  to  walk 
again,  now  that  I  might  have  the  support  of  his 
strong  arm,  I  would  not  say  him  nay  in  any 
thing,  and  submitted  to  be  taken  up  and  car- 
ried in  his  arms,  like  a  baby^  back  to  my  bed. 

He  stood  looking  at  me  with  a  curious  sort 
of  glance  for  a  few  minutes,  after  he  bad  put 
me  down,  and  then  he  said,  "Well!  after  a 
long  and  perilous  journey  one  is  generally  hun- 
gry as  well  as  tured.  Don't  you  think  yon  could 
eat  something  now?" 

It  had  been  many  a  day  since  I  had  felt  hun- 
gry; but,  oddly  enough,  I  did  now  feel  a  very 
agreeable  sensation — ^a  real  desire  to  cat  It 
gave  way  to  disgust,  however,  very  soon. 

"There's  no  use  in  my  being  hungry,"  said 
I.  "I'm  tired  of  toast  and  soaked  crackers, 
and  that's  the  only  sick  diet  they  know  any 
thing  about  here.  Besides,  I  could  not  even  get 
that  now  if  I  wanted  it." 

"And  why  not,  pray?"  asked  the  doctor, 
sharply. 

"  Because  there  is  never  any  cooking  done 
here  in  the  middle  of  the  day  on  Sunday.  The 
fire  is  let  out  in  the  range ;  and  every  body  goes 
to  church,  and  stays  through  the  intermission 
till  afternoon  service  is  over.  Somebody  will 
be  home  at  three,  and  then  I  can  have  a  cup 
of  tea." 

The  doctor  made  an  awful  grimace,  and,  Fm 
afraid,  said  a  naughty  word  again.  "At  three, 
and  it  isn't  one  yet,  and  you're  starved  and 
faint !  Better  have  sent  you  to  the  hospital  at 
once !"  was  all  I  heard,  however;  and  then  he 
growled,  and  showed  his  teeth  just  like  a  bear, 
and  tumed  away,  and  marched  off  down,  stairs. 

It  was  just  like  him  not  to  say  good-morn- 
ing, and  I  didn't  mind  it  at  all,  but  turned  over 
wearily,  thinking  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
try  and  go  to  sleep.  I  think  I  did  drop  off 
into  a  doze,  for  it  did  not  seem  any  time  at  all 
before  I  was  startled  again  by  the  bang  of  the 
great  hall-door,  and  heard  the  doctor's  heavy 
step  again  echoing  through  the  passage  and  up 
the  stairs ;  and  as  I  turned  in  surprise  toward 
the  open  door,  I  saw  that  he  was  carrying  care- 
fully in  his  hands  a  china  bowl  covered  with  a 
napkin,  from  which  issued  a  most  delicate  and 
appetizing  odor. 

"Here,  now,"  said  he,  as  gruffly  as  ever, 
sitting  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  un- 
covering the  bowl ;  "  sit  up  here,  and  let's  see 
how  a  little  chicken-broth  will  taste.  I  wasn't 
going  to  have  a  good  case  spoiled  for  want  of 
something  to  eat,  you  know ;  and  I  knew  Mrs. 
Griggs,  the  stingy  old  thing,  would  never  cook 
two  chickens  for  my  dinner  if  I  sent  home  a 
dozen.  So  I  went  home  and  pried  around  in 
the  kitchen — she  was  off  to  church,  of  course ; 
and  one  of  the  chickens  was  as  snug  as  could 
be  in  the  oven  browning  for  me.  But  I  found 
the  other  one  safe  enough,  and  I  had  him  in 
the  pot  in  no  time ;  and,  if  I  did  make  it  my« 
self,  I  can  assure  madam  that  this  broth  is  not 
to  be  sneezed  at !  So  sit  up,  if  you  please,  and 
trj'  it." 
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Well,  Baby,  you  can  jtutt  imagine  how  I  felt. 
I  was  veiy  wcmJl,  yon  know,  and  I  hadn't  had 
a  great  deal  of  petting  sipce  I  had  been  sick, 
though  every  body  had  been  kind.  Then  I 
had  done  the  doctor  such  injustice  at  the  first ; 
and  now  his  sudden  kindness  was  too  much.  I 
know  it  was  rery  silly,  but  I  just  hid  my  (ace 
in  the  pillows,  and  cried  as  hard  as  1  could. 
He  let  the  tears  haye  their  own  way  for  a  while, 
and  then  he  took  his  handkerchief  and  dried 
my  eyes  gently,  and  smUed,  and  held  the  spoon- 
ful of  the  tempting  broth  to  my  lips,  looking 
BO  good  and  friendly  that  I  could  do  nothing 
but  eat  it  heartily,  and  thank  him  thus  for  his 
great  kindness— ^moet  passing  that  of  women. 

He  sat  and  fed  me,  just  as  I  might  you, 
Baby,  until  I  had  enough;  and  theft  he  set 
down  the  bowl,  and  said  I  must  finish  it  for  my 
supper.  And  then  the  comicality  of  the  whole 
thing  struck  me,  and  I  noticed  how  red  and 
heated  he  looked,  as  though  he  really  had  been 
cooking,  and  actually  spied  a  tiny  black  smutch 
on  his  otherwise  spotless  wristband.  And  then 
I  couldn't  help  laughing,  and  he  laughed  too, 
and  looked  a  little  sheepish  at  this  sign  of  his 
woman's  work.  But  he  soon  grew  grave  again, 
and  said  I  must  go  to  sleep  at  once ;  and  1  said 
I  would  if  he  would  sing  to  me.  He  colored  a 
little  again  at  this,  but  he  would  not  refuse  me ; 
and  I  shut  my  eyes  like  a  good  child,  and  he 
began  to  sing  at  once,  a  ad  I  lay  and  dreamed  I 
was  in  heaven  as  I  listened  to  his  golden  tones, 
until  I  really  did  float  otF  into  Paradise,  I  think, 
on  the  wings  of  sleep,  and  knew  no  more  of 
earthly  matters. 

After  this  I  grew  better  very  fast,  and  I  was 
so  glad  to  be  well  that  I  did  not  mind  in  the 
least  the  jangle  of  bells,  the  thrumming  of  pi- 
anos, and  tramping  of  classes  that  seemed  to 
go  on  with  increased/terore  all  that  last  week. 
Indeed,  I  found  myself  growing  quite  excited 
again  about  the  Examination,  and  begged  hard 
to  be  allowed  to  dress  and  be  present  during 
the  exercises  of  my  own  class,  at  least.  This 
the  doctor  vetoed  decidedly ;  but  he  permitted 
the  girls  to  come  to  my  room  two  or  three  at  a 
time,  and  congratulate  me,  and  bid  me  good-by 
till  next  term ;  and  I  remember  thinking  how 
blight  and  sweet  they  all  looked  in  their  white 
Examination  dresses,  and  with  their  faces  all 
foil  of  kind  pleasure  in  my  scarce-expected  re- 
covery. 

After  it  was  all  over,  and  the  gay  young 
throng  were  gone  on  their  happy  homeward 
journey,  and  the  halls  and  grounds  no  longer 
re-echoed  to  the  sound  of  girlish  voices  and 
girlish  steps,  the  silence  of  a  church  on  a  week- 
day did  indeed  fall  upon  the  house,  as  the  doc- 
tor had  said.  It  seemed  very  strange  and  a 
little  dreary  at  first,  but  as  the  household  grad- 
ually got  accustomed  to  its  diminished  num- 
bers, and  settled  down  into  a  new  routine,  it 
was  very  much  pleasanter  than  during  the  hur- 
ried noisy  term. 

There  were  two  or  three  of  the  teachers,  and 
some  half  dozen  of  the  girls,  who,  like  myself. 


poor  things,  had  no  homes  to  go  to,  who  pass- 
ed the  vacation  at  school.  These  all  left  their 
proper  rooms,  which  were  scattered  all  over 
the  house,  and  colonized  temporarily  in  the 
vacant  rooms  near  mine.  A  very  pleasant 
little  colony  we  made,  too,  each  kindly  interest- 
ed in  the  other,  and  all  doubly  kind  to  me ; 
and  if  they  were  quiet,  they  were  still  very 
happy,  those  August  days  that  we  spent  in  our 
shaded  rooms,  sewing,  reading,  writing,  loung- 
ing, and  chatting  cozily  together. 

My  kind  friend,  the  Doctor,  had  not  forgot- 
ten me  either ;  he  still  looked  in  every  day  or 
two,  just  to  make  sure  that  I  was  taking  care 
of  myself,  he  said,  and  many  were  the  aainty 
dishes  he  sent  or  brought  to  tempt  my  still  fas- 
tidious palate.  These  were  not  of  his  own,  but 
of  Mrs.  Griggs's  concoction,  however;  and  nice 
as  they  were.  Baby,  none  of  those  lucent  jellies 
or  creamy  custards  ever  tasted  half  so  delicious 
as  the  bowl  of  broth  which  he  seasoned  so 
temptingly  with  the  salt  of  real  goodness  of 
heart.  He  only  smiled  and  pooh-poohed  when 
I  told  him  this,  but  I  think  it  pleased  him  for 
all  that. 

Another  greater  pleasure  still  he  provided 
for  me,  Baby.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  he 
used  to  come  for  me,  and  take  me  out  driving 
in  his  wide,  old-fashioned  buggy,  with  his  gen- 
tle roan  horse  Maggie;  and  those  drives  are 
among  the  very  pleasantest  things  I  can  remem- 
ber in  my  whole  life.  Maggie  knew  her  mas- 
ter as  well  as  if  she  had  been  a  human  being. 
She  would  always  rub  her  head  lovingly  against 
his  shoulder  when  ho  went  to  untie  her,  and 
whinny  gently  when  he  spoke  to  her,  as  if  she 
were  trying  her  best  to  answer  him.  She  obey- 
ed his  lightest  touch  of  the  rein,  and  would 
skim  over  the  ground  as  swiftly  as  a  deer,  or 
pace  along  at  the  quiet  gait  most  conducive  to 
confidential  conversation  at  the  least  sound  of 
his  voice ;  and  we  used  to  have  the  coziest  times 
in  the  world  in  those  long  summer  drives — ^we 
three,  the  doctor,  Maggie,  and  I. 

She  had  a  curious  way  of  turning  her  head 
almost  round,  and  looking  backward  into  the 
buggy  when  our  talk  grew  very  animated  and 
earnest,  as  if  she  understood  it  all,  and  only 
wished  she  could  take  her  part  in  it.  One  day, 
when  she  did  this,  the  doctor  said,  suddenly: 
''It's  all  right,  Ma^e,  isn't  it?  you  approve 
of  this  arrangement,  don't  you  ?  and  you'll  love 
your  pretty  little  new  mistress  as  well  as  you 
do  your  grim,  homely,  big,  old  master,  won't 
you,  old  girl?  You'll  go  to  see  her  in  the 
stable,  you  know,  and  give  her  lumps  of  sugar 
and  apples,  and  she'll  soon  love  you  as  well  as 
she  can,  which  is  just  what  her  master  thes  al- 
ready,'*  he  went  on,  turning  to  me ;  and  I — I 
was  dumb  with  sheer  amazement.  I  had  never 
dared  dream  of  such  happiness !  But  Maggie 
seemed  to  understand  it  perfectly,  and  gave  a 
long,  loud  whinny  of  satisfaction,  and  strained 
her  neck  to  reach  round  the  other  way,  and  get 
a  glimpse  of  me.  And  the  doctor  laughed; 
but  it  was  a  strange,  half-crying  sort  of  laugh ; 
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and  be  dropped  the  reins,  looking  very  pale, 
and  grasped  my  hand  in  both  his,  and  his  yoioe 
trembled  as  he  begged  me  to  speak  and  tell 
him  that  he  had  not  been  too  hasty  nor  pre- 
sumptnons,  and  that  I  tvouid  promise  to  be 
Maggie's  mistress  and  his  too,  and  love  him  all 
the  days  of  my  life. 

My  breath  was  nearly  taken  away,  'and  it 
was  long  before  I  conld  speak ;  and  I  won't  tell 
you  what  I  said  when  I  did,  Baby,  for  you're 
a  woman-child  yourself,  and  know  very  well. 
And  I  believe  you  have  guessed  all  this  while, 
though  you've  been  so  quiet  about  it,  you  sly 
little  puss,  that  your  own  dear,  darling  papa 
was  file  good  doctor  who  saved  your  mamma's 
life — ^body  and  soul,  she  believes.  And  we  were 
married  in  the  school-parlor  on  the  last  day  of 
vacation ;  and  the  lady  Principal  herself  pre- 
sented me  with  my  wedding-dress,  and  provided 
the  wedding  breakfut  And  the  girls  who  had 
been  left  behind  at  vacation  were  my  bride- 
maids;  and  they  all  put  their  pocket-money 


together,  which  I  didn't  wish  'em  to  do,  and 
bought  me  a  pearl  brooch  for  a  wedding  present. 
But  the  wedding  pi^esent  I  liked  best  was  the 
china  howl  which  I  begged  of  my  husband  ;  for 
I  know  that  was  what  made  me  love  him  first ; 
and  111  never  part  with  that.  Baby,  so  long  as 
I  live,  not  even  to  you. 

And  we've  lived  here  in  this  pretty  house  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  are  as  happy  as  turtle- 
doves. And  we  had  all  my  cUss  here  at  the 
house-wanning,  and  every  week  we  have  one  or 
two  of  the  teachers  or  scholars  who  have  no 
homes  to  go  to  in  vacation,  and  no  friends  in 
town,  down  here  to  tea;  and  Mrs.  Griggs 
stuffs  them  almost  to  death.  And  there  is  the 
doctor's  step  on  the  stair  now,  and  here  he 
comes  with  ^is  bowl  of  broth  as  he  did  that 
Sunday  noon.  It  smells  good-nlon't  it,  Baby  ? 
and  you  shall  have  a  taste  for  listening  so  nice* 
ly  to  my  long-winded  story.  Here,  open  your 
mouth— bless  my  soul  I  if  the  child  isn't  fast 
asleep!" 


SOREOW. 


A  WA2n>EBs&  in  a  darkening  place 

Arrived  where  all  the  world  lay  bright, 
And  thought  to  loiter  on  its  fkce 

And  coll  choice  fiincies  while  he  might. 
The  air  was  sweet  as  after  rain, 

The  wind  went  singing  in  its  flight, 
When  one  sole  shadow  streamed  athwart  the  plain 

Another  pilgrim  robbed  it  of  delight 


Of  fair,  vast  symmetry,  and  calm 

As  hearkening  distant  melodies. 
She  wore  upon  her  down-dropped  arm 

A  mask  of  varied  guise. 
But  he,  before  her  fiiUen  prone, 

nad  fainted  quite,  did  she  not  reach 
A  hand  that  he  might  climb  upon, 

And  reassure  his  iinttering  speedi: 


"Thon  hast  conftonted  me  before 
On  field  or  hill;  or  by  the  hearth 
Thy  presence,  creeping  white  and  ftore, 

Hath  silently  enwrapped  onr  mirth. 
What  harsh  fSate  draws  thee  in  its  sphere  f* 
Then  cried  he,  with  a  sobbing  breath: 
**0  Sorrow!  there  is  nothing  here— 
Yet  is  there  any  hope  in  death?** 


Then  Sorrow,  pale  and  statuesque, 

Lifts  heavenward  her  blind  blue  eyes, 
While  gorgeous  as  an  arabesque 

The  bloom  of  smnmer  roond  her  lies. 
Though  she  nor  blossom  sees,  nor  star, 

The  murmur  of  the  wind  she  hears, 
And,  answering,  smiles  more  awfhl  far 

Becauw  forlorn  of  any  tears: 


"In  God*s  great  music  I 
Am  the  unfailing  minor, 
And  every  sigh,  spreading  fh)m  heart  to  eye, 
Throbs  on  the  chord  diviner. 


'*Hy  fate  is  Hhn  I  tmst, 

To  whom  alone  I  hearken ; 
My  Lord  and  King,  my  Merdftil  and  Jnst, 
More  bright  as  shadows  darken ! 


**I  grasp  hearts  till  they  bleed, 
I  strengthen  bitterly, 
I  sow  a  seed  which  saints,  indeed, 
Seap  for  me  utterly. 

"On  cheerless  roads  no  smile 
Breaking  to  echoing  langhter; 
His  patience  I  accept  a  little  whileb 
And  find  his  Joy  hereafter. 

*'0  dreary,  dreary  stay! 
Tet  on  great  fSnith  relying, 
Blind  to  the  gay,  fleet  pageant  of  to-day. 
What  splendor  comes  through  dying  T* 

"0  Sorrow*,  thou  the  knowledge  hast, 

And  all  misled  I  languish  hero; 
Sndi  cmel  storms  the  way-marks  blast. 

Such  pltfUls  and  such  snares  I  fear. 
But  the  beginning  and  the  end 

Are  all  as  one  to  thy  rapt  eye; 
Tell,  terrible  and  lovely  fHend, 

What  is  that  last  dread  breath— to  die  !** 

"To  feel  God*s  glory  breaking  through 
Heaven  after  heaven,  and  streaming  down 
To  gather  off  the  cold  death-dew 
And  wrap  my  forehead  in  its  crown ; 

"To  hear  a  voice  unheard  before. 
Or  hi  a  dream  but  dimly  guessed, 
Whose  fl&ll  more  sweet  than  sea  to  shore. 
Whose  burden—*  Child,  come  to  thy  rest  T 

"Great  seraphs  hold  their  waiting  arms, 
Ecstatic  odors  fill  the  place. 
Through  cloudy  portals  dripping  balma^ 
I  gaze  on  ttie  Unspoken  Grace. 

■*0  Love  that  no  omnipotence 
Can  with  my  lingerhig  reconcile, 
Thy  vision  kills  all  mortal  sense 
Through  inmost  thrills  of  God's  own  smile  \ 

"To  wake  on  light  at  dead  of  night. 
To  float  on  seas  most  clear  and  broad. 
To  read  the  scroll  of  life  aright. 
To  die— and  find  Thee,  Lord  !** 
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THE  generally  received  idea  of  the  old 
Scotch  Presbyterian  clergy  is  that  they 
were  a  gloomy  and  morose  set,  wedded  to  a 
stem  routine  of  life,  inflexibly  opposed  to  social 
enjoyments,  innocent  of  a  witticism,  and  total- 
ly incapable  of  practicing  a  practical  joke.  One 
woold  almost  as  soon  snspect  John  Knox  of 
swearing  as  smiling,  or  bold  David  Ferguson 
of  picking  pockets  as  poking  fan.  We  haven't 
any  such  contemptible  opinion  of  onr  own  der- 
gjr,  bat  they  deserve  to  be  snspected  of  a  saturn- 
ine cost  of  mind  as  much  as  their  iUnstrions 
predecessors  in  Scotland.  The  old  Reformers 
were  as  generons  in  sentiment  as  they  were 
firm  in  their  doctrines,  as  demonstrative  in  lovo 
as  thef  were  strict  in  their  devotion,  and  as 
fond  of  good  pnns  as  of  sound  preaching. 

John  Knox  was  in  private  life  abundantly 
genial,  and  was  a  favorite  not  only  with  Queen 
Mary  Stuart,  in  spite  of  the  strict  manner  In 
which  he  kept  her  conscience,  but  with  all  her 
gay  and  lively  maids  of  honor,  and  with  pious 
Udies  generally. 

George  Buchanan,  another  of  the  Scotch  Re- 
formers, though  connected  with  a  work  and  era 
of  riolent  measures  and  harsh  means,  and  much 
de£uned  by  his  connection  with  the  exposition 
of  Maiy  Stuart's  follies,  was  a  hearty  humorist. 
When  be  was  discharging  the  duties  of  precep- 
tor to  James  YI.,  afterward  James  I.,  first 
monarch  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  EngUnd, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  he  discovered  his  royal 
papil*s  weakness  in  complying  with  every  re- 
qoest  presented  to  him.  One  day  he  handed 
two  papers  to  the  juvenile  monarch,  which  he 
requested  him  to  sign.  James  readily  attached 
his  name  to  the  documents,  without  perusing 
either,  or  making  any  particular  inquiry  as 
to  their  contents.  In  one  of  the  papers  he  had 
formally  transferred  the  royal  authority  to  his 
totor  for  the  term  of  fifteen  days.  Buchanan 
now  began  to  assume  the  state  and  importance 
of  a  sovereign.  Being  addressed  by  one  of  the 
comrtiers  with  the  usual  salutation,  when  the 
joong  king  was  present,  he  announced  that  he 
ahonld  expect  to  be  approached  with  more  cer- 
emony, since  he  had  obtained  the  dignity  of 
the  crown.  James,  who  began  to  suspect  that 
his  preceptor  had  suddenly  lost  his  reason, 
asked  for  an  explanation.  '^  You  are  my  sub- 
ject,** said  Buchanan,  **  since  you  have  de- 
Tolved  upon  me  the  royal  authority  for  fifteen 
days.  There  is  the  instrument,"  added  he, 
**by  which  I  have  received  from  you  my  sove- 
reignty"— ^placing  the  document  before  his  pu- 
pn.  Buchanan  improved  the  occasion  by  ad- 
ministering to  the  inexperienced  monarch  a 
suitable  lecture  on  his  habitual  rashness. 

Andrew  Melville,  though  most  noted  for  his 
violent  opposition  to  the  religious  measures  of 
King  James  VI.,  and  his  bold  denunciation  of 
his  policy  in  the  King's  presence,  possessed  a 
grim  sort  of  wit  that  occasionally  served  to 
point  morals  if  it  did  not  adorn  tales.     On  one 


occasion  the  General  Assembly  deputed  him  to 
wait  on  the  King  at  Falkland,  to  exhort  him 
against  acceding  to  certain  measures  of  his 
council  which  were  inimical  to  the  Church. 
James  Melville,  who  had  been  appointed  spokes- 
man, on  account  of  his  more  courtly  manners, 
began  to  set  forth  the  object  of  the  deputation. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  King,  in- 
terrupting him,  characterized  the  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  as  illegal  and  seditious.  This 
was  language  which  Andrew  Melville  could  not 
tolerate,  even  from  his  sovereign.  He  rose  up, 
and  taking  hold  of  the  King's  sleeve,  called  him 
*<  God's  silly  vassal."  He  then  sturdily  set 
forth  the  claims  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
concluding— '*  There  are  two  kings  and  two 
kingdoms  in  Scotland.  There  is  King  James, 
the  head  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  there  is 
Christ  Jestfs,  the  head  of  the  Church,  whose 
subject  James  the  Sixth  is,  and  of  whose  king- 
dom he  is  not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a  head, 
but  a  member."  It  is  curious  to  find  that 
from  an  interview  which  had  a  commencement 
so  stormy,  the  King  and  Andrew  Melville  part- 
ed good  friends. 

Melville  was  not  the  only  minister  of  the 
Reformation  period  who  opposed  the  policy  of 
King  James.  In  1668  that  monarch  published 
his  '*Book  of  Sports,"  and  thinking  to  render 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship  less  rigid,  or- 
dered that  certain  of  the  sports  therein  com- 
mended should  be  played  in  the  several  church- 
yards every  Sunday,  at  the  close  of  divine  serv- 
ice. John  Ross,  a  minister  of  Blairgowrie, 
adopted  a  novel  method  of  withstanding  the 
royal  ordinance.  He  was  a  strong,  athletic 
man,  and  seemed  much  interested  in  the  recre- 
ations enjoined  by  the  monarch.  Foot-ball 
was  selected  by  the  parishioners  of  Blairgowrie 
from  the  list  of  *'  the  Sunday  games."  When 
the  services  of  the  church  were  completed,  Mr. 
Ross  appeared  among  his  people  in  the  church- 
yard, and  proceeded  to  join  them  in  their  sport. 
None  of  the  assemblage  kicked  more  eagerly  at 
the  foot-ball  than  did  the  reverend  incumbent. 
But  constant  misfortune  seemed  to  attend  him, 
for  every  kick  missed  the  ball  and  fell  heavily 
on  the  ankles  of  those  who  stood  near.  Apol- 
ogies were  promptly  tendered,  and  of  course 
readily  received,  though  every  Sunday  many 
of  the  players  returned  home  halting.  At 
length  it  was  agreed  that,  on  account  of  the 
minister's  awkwardness,  the  games  should  be 
abandoned,  and  thus  the  ingenious  divine 
gained  his  end  and  prevented  compliance  with 
the  obnoxious  order. 

Mr.  Robert  Shirra,  of  Kirkcaldy,  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  old  school  of  Scot- 
tish divines.  With  a  dignified  presence  he 
combined  a  vigorous  intellect  and  a  quaintness 
of  speech  which  rendered  him  an  extraordinary 
favorite  with  the  people.  Frequently  quaint- 
ness of  phraseology  was  (and  for  that  matter 
is)  affected  in  the  pulpit,  and  there  are  several 
instances  of  its  use  by  Mr.  Shirra  and  others  on 
record. 
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James  Oliphant,  minister  of  Dambarton,  was 
especially  quaint  in  his  public  prelections.  When 
reading  the  Scriptures,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  comments  in  under-tones— on  which  ac- 
count seats  near  the  pulpit  were  much  prized 
and  best  filled.  It  is  said,  in  reading  the  pas- 
sage of  the  possessed  swine  running  into  the 
deep  and  being  there  choked,  he  was  heard  to 
mutter,  *'0h  that  the  devil  had  been  choked 
too!"  Again,  in  the  passage  as  to  Peter  ex- 
claiming, *' We  have  left  all  and  followed  thee!" 
the  remark  was,  "  Ay  boasting,  Peter,  ay  brag- 
ging ;  what  had  ye  to  leave  but  an  anld  crazy 
boat  and  maybe  twa  or  three  rotten  nets  V* 

Thomas  Mitchel,  another  eccentric  old  Scotch 
minister,  in  praying  once  for  suitable  harvest 
weather,  expressed  himself  thus :  '*  O  Lord,  gie 
us  nane  o'  your  rantin',  tantin',  tearin'  winds, 
but  a  thunnerin',  dunnerin*,  dryin'  ^nd," 

In  his  prayer  after  sermon  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Shirra,  in  allusion  to  the  unhappy  cus- 
tom of  the  weavers  of  his  parish  of  drinking  late 
on  the  Saturday  evenings — sometimes  sallying 
forth  on  the  Sunday  morning,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  the  sober  and  serious  inhabitants, 
spoke  thus :  *'  O  Lord,  while  we  recommend  to 
Thy  fatherly  care  and  protection  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  men,  we  in  a  particular  manner 
pray  for  the  check-and-ticking  weavers  of  Kirk- 
caldy. In  Thy  wisdom  and  mercy  be  pleased 
to  send  them  either  mair  sense  or  less  siller." 

For  a  long  time  the  Kirkcaldy  fishermen  had 
been  suffering  from  the  scarcity  of  fish.  On 
the  return  of  better  times  Mr.  Shirra  expressed 
himself  thus  in  his  public  prayers :  **  O  Lord,  we 
desire  to  offer  our  grateful  thanks  unto  Thee 
for  the  seasonable  relief  which  Thou  has  sent 
to  the  poor  of  this  place  from  Thy  inexhaustible 
store-house  in  the  great  deep,  and  which  every 
day  we  hear  called  upon  our  streets — *Fine  fresh 
herrings,  sax  a  penny,  sax  a  penny."' 

On  another  occasion  he  waa  expounding  the 
116th  Psalm,  when  he  came  to  the  eleventh 
verse,  **  I  said  in  my  haste.  All  men  are  liars," 
he  quaintly  remarked:  **Ay,  ay,  David,  you 
would  not  have  required  to  make  any  apology 
for  the  speech  had  you  lived  in  these  days ;  you 
might  have  now  said  it  quite  at  your  leisure." 

One  of  his  model  sermons  is  thus  reported. 
Quoting  those  words  of  the  119th  Psalm,  "I 
•will  run  the  way  of  Thy  commandments,  when 
Thou  shalt  enlarge  my  heart,"  Mr.  Shirra  pro- 
ceeded, "  Well,  David,  what  is  your  first  reso- 
lution? *I  wilirun/  Run  away,  David,  who 
hinders  you  ?  What  is  your  next  ?  *  I  will  run 
the  way  of  Thy  commandments.''  Better  run, 
David,  better  run.  What  is  your  next?  *I 
will  run  the  way  of  Thy  commandments,  when 
TTiou  shah  enlarge  my  heart, '  No  thanks  to  you, 
David ;  we  could  aJl  run  as  well  as  you  with 
such  help." 

I  believe  it  is  the  witty  Dr.  M*Cubbin  who, 
when  suffering  dreadfully  from  toothache,  ad- 
vanced the  funny  argument  that  no  more  con- 
vincing proof  could  exist  of  the  truth  that  man 
sinned  and  fell  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit 


than  that  the  teeth,  from  infancy  to  old  age, 
were,  above  all  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  seat 
of  the  most  painful  disease.  Nevertheless  the 
good  doctor  loved  good  eating,  and,  for  that 
matter,  good  wine  and  wit  as  well.  On  one 
occasion  Lord  Douglass  invited  him  to  dinner 
at  Douglass  Castle,  to  meet  Lord  Braxfield, 
the  noted  judge,  and  some  other  guests.  Brax- 
field was  disappointed  to  find  that  there  was  no 
claret,  and  asked  his  lordship  whether  he  bad 
got  any  in  his  cellar.  "There  is,"  said  the 
peer,  **but  the  butler  tells  me  it  is  uns(}und." 
"Let's  pree't"  (try  it),  said  Braxfield.  It  was 
produced  and  was  universally  pronounced  to  be 
excellent.  "  I  propose,"  said  Braxfield  to  Dr. 
MKDubbin,  "  since  a/ama  damosa  has  gone  forth 
against  this  wine,  that  you  absolve  it."  "  Your 
lordship  is  a  good  judge  in  civil  law,"  replied 
the  doctor,  "but  you  are  not  so  familiar,  I  re- 
mark, with  the  laws  of  the  Church.  We  never 
absolve  till  after  three  several  appearances." 
The  claret  of  the  host  suffered  accordingly. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of -the  Scotch 
divines  was  Dr.  Alexander  Webster,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  New  Town  of  London — at  least  the 
city  is  built  upon  his  plan.  He  was  indebted 
for  his  entry  into  public  life  under  favorable 
auspices  to  his  good  fortime  in  getting  a  wife ; 
but  his  great  abilities  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  evangelical  party  in  the  Scotch  Church — a 
position  long  filled  by  Dr.  Robert  Walker.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  after  the  deep  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  sub- 
sided two  parties  arose  in  the  Scottish  Church. 
One  of  these  retained  the  evangelical  sentiments 
of  the  Reformers,  the  other  upheld  a  decent 
conformity  to  the  moral  duties  as  mainly  consti- 
tuting the  plan  of  salvation.  Toward  the  close 
of  last  century  the  collegiate  ministers  of  the 
High  Church  of  Edinburgh  were  leaders  of  the 
opposing  parties.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  the  eloquent 
preacher  and  accomplished  rhetorician,  set  forth 
in  charming  words  the  excellency  of  virtue,  and 
insisted  on  strict  attention  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law  of  morals.  His  colleague.  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Walker,  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  powerfully 
set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  the 
only  ground  of  the  sinner's  acceptance.  One 
Sunday  morning  Dr.  Blair  preached  on  his  fa- 
vorite theme  —  the  beauty  of  virtue,  when  he 
used  the  following  apostrophe :  "  O  Virtue,  if 
thou  wert  embodied  all  men  would  love  thee!" 
The  afternoon's  service  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
Walker,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  sermon,  used 
these  words,  '*  Virtue  has  been  embodied.  Did 
all  men  love  her  ?  No,  she  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,  who,  after  defaming,  insulting, 
and  scourging  her,  led  her  to  Calvaiy,  where 
they  crucified  her  between  two  thieves." 

But  I  started  to  tell  of  Dr.  Webster,  and  how 
he  got  bis  wife.  He  was  originally  one  of  the 
collegiate  ministers  of  Culross.  When  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  that  parish,  a  young  gentleman 
solicited  him  to  intercede  on  his  behalf  with  a 
young  lady  of  the  neighborhood,  of  whom  he  had 
become  enamored,  but  who  had  pertinaciously 
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refosed  his  addresses.  This  young  lady  was 
Miss  Mary  Erskine,  daughter  of  Colonel  Erskine 
of  Alva,  and  a  near  relative  of  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald.  Mr.  Webster  undertook  to  intercede 
for  his  friend,  and  on  an  early  day  called  on  the 
lady  for  that  purpose.  His  eloquence  was  fruit- 
less. Miss  Erskine  assuring  him  that  her  determ- 
ination respecting  the  object  of  his  mission  was 
unalterable.  She  added,  "  Had  you  spoken  as 
well  for  yourself  perhaps  yon  might  have  sue*- 
ceeded  better.'*  The  hint  was  not  lost.  Mr. 
Webster  had  acted  honestly  and  pleaded  stren- 
uously on  behalf  of  his  friend ;  and  he  felt  him- 
self free,  on  his  next  interview  with  the  lady,  to 
speak  in  his  own  cause.  Miss  Erskine,  as  she 
had  indicated,  was  '^nothisg  loth"  to  his  new 
proposals,  and  afterward  agreed,  as  her  relatives 
would  not  yield  their  consent,  that  the  marriage 
should  be  solenmized  in  private. 

Dr.  Webster  was  a  diligent  student,  but  at 
close  of  the  day  rejoiced  to  visit  some  of  his 
more  intimate  ministerial  friends,  and  if  conven- 
ience suited,  to  remain  with  them  to  supper. 
From  these  suppers  he  occasionally  returned 
home  somewhat  late,  considerably  to  the  an- 
novance  of  his  helpmate.  He  soon  found  that 
he  was  more  readily  excused  when  he  told  his 
wife  that  he  had  been  in  the  society  of  his  cler- 
ical brother.  Dr.  John  Erskine,  who  was  with 
Mr.  Webster  a  decided  fifivorite.  But  Dr.  Ers- 
kine chanced  to  hear  that  he  had  been  made  a 
"  stalking-horse,"  and  so  resolved  to  have  a  prac- 
tical joke  at  his  friend's  expense.  When  Dr. 
Webster  next  came  to  supper,  Erskine  made 
excuse  that  he  had  to  go  out,  but  insisted  that 
his  friend  should  remain  and  take  supper  with 
Mrs.  Erskine.  He  proceeded  direct  to  Dr. 
Webster's  residence,  and  making  as  it  were  an 
iQcidental  evening  call,  was  invited  by  Mrs. 
Webster  to  remain  to  supper.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  but  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Webster 
long  before  Dr.  Webster's  usual  hour  of  retnm- 
iog  from  the  supper-table.  On  returning  to  his 
boose  he  found  his  friend  quite  at  home,  regal- 
ing himself  over  his  toddy.  When  Dr.  Webster 
at  last  reached  his  own  dwelling  he  was,  as  usu- 
al, asked  by  his  wife  where  he  had  been  sup- 
ping. "I  have  been  down  at  Dr.  Erskine's," 
was  his  reply.  *'  Ah  I  I  have  found  you  out  at 
last,"  said  the  indignant  gentlewoman;  **you 
were  not  at  Dr.  Erskine *s ;  and  I  believe  you 
bare  never  been  any  of  these  weary  evenings  at 
Dr.  Erskine's.  I'm  a  poor  deceived  woman ! 
The  doctor  was  here,  and  took  supper  with  me, 
bot  left  at  reasonable  hours,  as  every  person  of 
proper  conduct  ought  to  do. "  Fearing  that  the 
storm  which  he  had  awakened  might  become 
serious.  Dr.  Erskine  called  at  Dr.  Webster's  ear- 
ly next  morning,  and  explained  all.  Mrs.  Web- 
ster would  only  be  reconciled  on  extracting  from 
ber  husband  the  promise  that  on  every  occasion 
when  he  supped  with  Dr.  Erskine  he  would 
bring  a  certificate  of  the  fact. 

This  same  Dr.  Erskine  was  remarkable  for 
his  absence  of  mind.  Meeting  his  wife  in  the 
Meadows,  she  stopped ;  he  did  so  too.     He 


bowed,  hoped  she  was  well,  and  again  doing 
obeisance,  walked  on.  When  he  returned  home 
he  informed  Mrs.  Erskine  that  he  had  met  a 
lady  in  the  Meadows  who  seemed  to  know  him, 
but  that  he  could  not  make  out  who  she  was. 

Thomas  Carlyle  has  lately  been  forced  to 
publish  a  note  to  the  effect  that  his  singularity 
of  costume  had  not,  as  had  been  asserted  by 
some  scribbler,  caused  him  to  be  laughed  at  by 
the  people  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  John 
Wilson  (Christopher  North),  when  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  was  equally 
eccentric  in  his  habit,  and  could  not  with  equid 
truth  deny  that  he  was  frequently  laughed  at 
for  the  oddity  of  his  appearance.  The  late 
Principal  of  St.  Andrews  College,  Professor  Hal- 
dane,  was  once  traveling  inside  a  stage-coach 
from  Perth  to  Dunkeld,  the  only  other  inside 
passenger  being  a  lady  of  prepossessing  appear- 
ance and  elegant  manners.  When  the  coach 
drew  up  at  Dunkeld  Hotel,  the  Principal  was 
astonished  to  Observe  that  a  rough-looking  per- 
sonage, an  outside  passenger  of  the  coach,  hand- 
ed the  lady  from  the  carriage,  and  familiarly 
proceeded  with  her  into  the  hotel.  He  remem- 
bered stories  of  young  ladies  eloping  with  their 
fathers'  grooms,  and  an  apprehension  of  such 
an  occurrence  happening  now  passed  across  his 
mind.  He  called  the  landlord  and  inquired 
about  the  lady  who  had  been  his  fellow-passen- 
ger. "  Oh,"  said  the  landlord,  "  she  is  Mrs. 
Wilson ;  she  has  gone  up  stairs  with  her  hus- 
band, the  Professor.  May  be  ye  ken  him.  He 
is  sometimes  called  Christopher  North." 

It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  conceive  of  Rob- 
ert Bums  being  bitterly  sarcastic,  and  Thomas 
Campbell  passionate  and  impulsive,  as  to  imag- 
ine the  old  Scotch  Reformers  as  of  a  jovial  dis- 
position. Nevertheless,  it  is  in  evidence  that 
the  rustic  Bums  was  not  always  in  a  good  hu- 
mor, and  that  the  dreamy  Campbell  was  quite 
passionate  and  unreasonable  at  times.  Bums 
possessed  the  power  of  crushing  sarcasm,  which 
he  was  not  loth,  on  fitting  occasion,  to  use. 

An  English  commercial  traveler,  named  Tur- 
ner, met  Bums  in  the  King's  Arms  Hotel,  Dum- 
fries. Understanding  that  his  new  acquaintance 
was  a  poet,  he  professed  attachment  to  his  frar 
temity,  and  offered  to  treat  him  with  a  bottle  of 
vdne.  But  his  conversation  was  chiefly  about 
himself  and  his  own  merits.  As  Bums  rose  to 
take  leave  the  traveler  asked  him  for  a  speci- 
men of  his  versifying.  Procuring  a  slip  of  pa- 
per the  poet,  disgusted  at  being  thus  called 
upon  to  pay  for  his  fare,  wrote  the  following 
stanza,  which  he  handed  to  his  friend  and  at 
once  retired : 

"In  seventeen  hundred  forty-nine, 
Satan  took  stuff  to  make  a  swine, 

And  cast  it  in  a  comer; 
But  wilily  he  changed  bis  plan. 
And  shaped  it  something  like  a  man, 
And  ca'd  it  Andrew  Turner." 

This  reminds  one  of  a  very  pleasant  story  told 
of  Allan  Ramsay,  the  Scotch  poet,  who  paid 
his  rent  with  a  couplet.     When  he  began  busi- 
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ness  in  Edinburgh,  he  experienced  the  difficnl- 
ties  which  oBually  attend  the  first  step  on  the 
ladder  of  life.  He  was  unable  to  meet  his  first 
half-year's  rent.  Some  time  after  the  rent  had 
become  due  he  chanced  to  meet  his  landlord,  a 
country  farmer,  who  was  attending  the  Hallow 
Fair.  The  farmer  hailed  him  to  a  neighboring 
tavern.  When  they  sat  down,  Allan  referred 
to  the  subject  of  the  rent,  and  expressed  his  dis- 
tress of  mind  that  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  it. 
The  farmer  told  ^im  not  to  vex  himself  about 
the  matter ;  he  saw  he  was  a  lad  of  some  gen- 
ius, and  would  give  him  time.  *'  Indeed,"  pro- 
ceeded the  farmer,  **if  youll  give  me  a  rhym- 
ing answer  to  four  questions  in  as  many  minutes, 
111  quit  you  the  rent  altogether.  *'  Allan  said 
he  would  try.  The  questions  put  were  these : 
<*  What  does  God  love  ?  What  does  the  devil 
love  ?  What  does  the  world  love  ?  What  do 
I  love?'*  Within  the  specified  time  Bamsay 
produced  the  following  verse : 

"God  loves  man  when  he  refrains  frt>m  sin; 
The  devil  loves  man  when  he  penists  therein ; 
The  world  loves  man  when  riches  on  him  flow, 
And  you'd  love  me  could  I  pay  what  I  owe.** 

'*  The  rent  is  pai^,"  said  the  farmer,  giving  his 
young  tenant  a  hearty  slap  across  the  shoulders, 
in  token  of  high  approval. 

There  is  another  story  told  of  Bums,  which  is 
not  at  all  to  his  credit  as  a  quiet  young  gentle- 
man, but  as  it  is  told  by  a  personal  associate  of 
the  poet  it  is  worthy  of  credit.  Bums  at  a  pub- 
lic entertainment  was  seated  opposite  a  young 
foppish  nobleman,  who,  to  evince  his  contempt 
for  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  literary  upstart, 
filliped  some  of  his  wine  in  the  direction  of  the 
poet.  "  We  do  it  much  better  in  our  country," 
said  the  bard,  as  he  raised  his  ghiss,  and  threw 
the  entire  contents  in  the  face  of  the  aggressor. 
The  result  is  not  given,  perhaps  because  the 
poet  received,  as  he  certainly  deserved,  a  good 
thrashing. 

Campbell's  temper  frequently  got  him  into 
scrapes,  but  he  generally  erred  on  the  right  side. 
He  was  once  walking  through  Begent  Street, 
London,  in  company  with  the  poet  Southoy.  A 
poor  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  an- 
other half-clad  little  creature  by  her  side,  came 
np  and  solicited  relief.  Southey  found  he  had 
no  money,  and  Campbell,  to  whom  such  an  ap- 
peal was  at  all  times  irresistible,  had  no  smaller 
coin  than  a  sovereign.  He  hastened  into  a 
mercer's  shop,  and  presenting  the  sovereign, 
asked  abraptly  for  change.  The  shopman  was 
attending  to  a  customer,  but  Campbell,  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  in  his  desire  to  relieve  the  poor 
woman,  insisted  on  his  demand  being  complied 
with  at  once.  His  excited  manner  so  alarmed 
the  master  of  the  shop,  that  after  some  words 
of  an  angry  kind  on  both  sides,  ho  leaped  over 
his  counter  and  seized  the  poet  by  the  collar. 
"  You  have  come,  both  of  you,"  said  the  irate 
mercer,  "  to  make  a  disturbance  for  a  dishonest 
purpose,  and  both  of  you  shall  go  out  at  once." 
Campbell  roared  out,  "Thrash  the  fellow!  thrash 
him  I "     **  You  will  not  go  out,  then  ?"  said  the 


mercer.  "Never  till  you  apologize,"  ^a:cl  the 
poet.  "Go,  John,  to  Vine  Street,  and  fetch 
the  police,"  said  tho  mercer  to  his  assistant. 
Two  policemen  appeared  forthwith,  these  at 
once  placing  themselves  in  ominous  juxtaposi- 
tion to  the  two  poets.  Campbell  was  unable 
to  articukte  from  indignation.  The  Poet  Xau- 
reate  calmly  expkined  the  state  of  the  case, 
adding:  "This  is  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  the 
distinguished  poet,  a  man  who  would  not  hurt 
a  fly,  much  less  act  with  dishonesty. "  ' * Gade- 
ness,  man  r*  said  one  of  the  policemen,  starting 
back,  "is  this  Maister  Cammell,  the  Lord  Bee- 
tor  o*  Glasgow r*  "Yes,  he  is;  there  is  Mr. 
Campbell's  card,**  said  Southey.  The  mercer 
was  appeased  at  coce.  "Had  I  known  the 
gentleman,"  said  he,  "I  would  have  changed 
fifty  sovereigns  for  him."  "My  dear  fellow," 
said  Campbell,  "I  am  not  at  all  offended." 
And  they  shook  hands  and  parted  excellent 
friends. 

Campbell  got  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
police  on  another  occasion,  and  through  the 
same  whimsical  impulsiveness.  He  was  one 
day  strack  with  the  beauty  of  a  little  child  in 
St.  James's  Park,  followed  it  and  its  nurse  in 
every  direction,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  ad- 
dress the  nurse,  to  ask  the  child's  name  and  res- 
idence. The  next  day  he  told  all  his  friends 
about  the  young  beauty,  and  impulsively  rushed 
off*  to  a  newspaper  office,  and  advertised  in  it 
a  sort  of  **  Personal."  His  friends,  not  able 
to  resist  the  opportunity  for  a  practical  joke, 
answered  the  advertisement,  and  gave  a  ficti- 
tious address.  Next  morning  Campbell  pre^ 
sented  his  card  at  the  house,  and  was  shown 
into  the  drawing-room.  A  middle-aged  lady 
appeared,  when  Campbell  proceeded  to  state  his 
errand,  and  asked  for  her  lovely  offspring.  The 
lady  stared;  Campbell  repeated  his  request; 
she  grew  indignant,  and  called  for  the  police 
who  carried  off"  the  poet,  who  did  not  know  for 
a  long  time  that  his  friends  had  sent  him  to  the 
house  of  an  old  maid. 

It  was  Sheridan,  I  believe,  who  made  the 
happy  retort  to  an  importunate  poet  who  asked 
if  he  had  seen  his  "Descent  into  Hell,"  *'No, 
but  I  should  like  to;"  and  it  was  the  same  wit 
who  answered  the  equally  importunate  politician 
who  asked  if  he  had  heard  his  last  speech,  *' Y^es, 
I  hope  so."  Campbell  once  made  nearly  aa 
happy  a  retort  to  a  poet  who  had  fancied  his 
deserts  overlooked,  and  who  had  said  to  him  one 
day,  "  I  blush  for  the  ignorance  of  the  public ; 
they  have  no  taste — no  perception  of  merit.*' 
"Ay,"  said  the  poet  of  Hope,  "  merit  like  yours, 
my  friend,  was  bom  to  blush  unseen." 

By-the-way,  it  is  remarkable  how  very  many 
of  the  distinguished  men  of  genius  of  Scotland 
have  aspired  to  a  niche  among  the  poets  and  have 
failed.  Hugh  Miller  published  a  volume  of  po- 
ems before  he  became  known  as  a  classic  prose 
writer  and  an  accomplished  geologist.  He  was 
indifferent  to  reputation  in  the  departments  in 
which  he  excelled,  but  was  covetous  of  fame  as 
a  poet,  which  his  verses  did  not  justify.     Dr. 
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Thomas  Brown,  the  celehratcd  metaphysician, 
published  a  number  of  poetical  volumes,  all  of 
which  were  still-born.  The  result  was  mortify- 
ing to  him,  for  he  would  willingly  have  renounced 
his  fame  as  a  philosopher  to  have  gained  the  cred- 
it of  composing  one  popular  poem.  Dr.  William 
Tennant  made  many  attempts  to  excel  his  first  ef- 
fort in  "  Anster  Fair.**  He  beliwred  he  had  oft- 
en succeeded,  bnt  the  public  decided  otherwise. 
Apart  from  '*  Anster  Fair*'  his  numerous  poet- 
ical volumes  scarcely  obtained  a  purchaser.  The 
late  Professor  Aytoun  told  Dr.  Charles  Rogers, 
before  the  appearance  of  his  "Bothwell,"  that 
he  would  be  content  that  his  fame  should  rest 
upon  it.  It  proved  his  only  unsuccessful  com- 
position. Lord  Robertson,  of  Edinburgh,  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  poems  which  failed.  He 
often  declared  that  he  would  have  sacrificed  his 
literary,  judicial,  and  other  honors  for  poetical 
honors ;  bnt  his  poetical  efforts  were  universally 
condemned,  even  by  his  friends  Lockhart  and 
Scott.  **  If  yon  survive  mCi  Lockhart,"  he  once 
said  to  J.  G.  Lockhart,  "you  must  write  my 
epitaph."  "  I'll  do  it  now,"  said  the  reviewer ; 
"  it  will  mn  thus : 

•  Here  lies  a  paper  Lord, 

The  poet  Peter; 
Who  broke  the  laws  of  God, 
Of  man  and  metre.*  **    • 

Robertson  was  too  facetious  and  fond  of  a 
good  joke  to  be  offended.  He  had  wit,  too, 
and  it  ^vas  the  occasion  of  a  very  happy  retort 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Soon  afler  the  publi- 
cation of  "Peveril  of  the  Peak"  Sir  Walter 
chanced  to  enter  the  Parliament  House,  the 
promenade  room  of  the  Edinburgh  Law  Courts, 
when  Robertson,  then  an  advocate,  was  amus- 
ing a  number  of  his  friends  around  the  fire- 
place by  the  scintillations  of  his  wit.  As  Scott 
came  forward,  Robertson  exclaimed,  **Hush, 
boys !  here  comes  old  Peveril — I  see  his  peak !" 
There  wns  a  general  laugh  when  Scott  joined 
die  circle.  He  asked  his  friend  Lockhart  to 
inform  him  as  to  the  cause  of  the  merriment. 
Lockhart  related  what  h&d  been  said.  Survey- 
ing Robertson's  protuberant  form,  Scott  said, 
quietly,  **  Ay,  ay,  my  man,  as  weel  Peveril  o'  the 
Peak  ony  day  as  Peter  o*  the  Paunch."  The 
laugh  was  turned. 

Sir  Walter  had  another  facetious  friend  in 
the  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  was  very  anxious,  as 
he  declared,  to  pronounce  a  eulogy  over  the 
poet  when  he  died.  It  is  Lockhart  who  tells 
the  story. 

In  1819  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  very  ill,  con- 
fined to  his  bed  in  his  house  in  Castle  Street, 
Edinburgh.  Though  aware  that  all  visitors 
were  strictly  prohibited  the  Earl  determined  on 
seeing  him.  Finding  the  knocker  on  the  front- 
door tied  up  he  descended  to  the  area-door, 
and,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  the  coach- 
man, mounted  up  stairs  on  his  way  to  the  in- 
valid's bedchamber.  Miss  Scott  met  him  and 
expostulated.  It  was  useless.  The  Earl  would 
proceed — must  see  Sir  Walter.  Meanwhile 
the  coachman,  who  had  again  come  upon  the 
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scene,  gave  his  lordship  a  shove,  and,  with 
menacing  gesture,  indicated  that  any  further  in- 
trusion would  be  resisted.  The  Earl  reluctant- 
ly made  his  retreat.  Sir  Walter  was  inform- 
ed of  the  adventure,  and  forthwith  dispatched 
James  Ballantyne,  who  happened  to  be  Avith 
him,  to  explain  matters,  and  so  relieve  his  lord- 
ship's disappointment.  Ballantyne  found  the 
Earl  in  his  library  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment. He  had  gone,  ho  said,  to  embrace  Sir 
Walter  before  he  died,  to  remind  him  that  they 
should  rest  together  in  the  same  burial-place, 
and  to  show  him  a  plan  of  the  funeral  proces- 
sion which  he  had  prepared .  In  the  programme 
it  was  specified  that  his  lordship  should  pro- 
nounce a  eulogy  over  the  remains  of  the  de- 
parted minstrel  when  they  had  been  lowered 
into  their  last  resting-place. 

Dr.  Charles  Rogers  relates  a  pleasant  story, 
highly  characteristic  of  Scott,  and  all  the  more 
interesting  from  connecting  him  with  James 
Hogg.  Scott  was  once  spending  an  afternoon 
with  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  at  Altrive  Lake.  The 
Shepherd  was  not  one  of  the  select  few  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  secret  of  the  authorship 
of  the  Waverlcy  Novels ;  but  he  had  never  en- 
tertained a  doubt  as  to  the  source  whence  these 
novels  had  proceeded.  He  had  accordingly  in- 
structed his  bookseller  to  inclose  the  Waverley 
series  in  a  uniform  style  of  binding,  and  to  en- 
title each  volume  **  Scott's  Novels."  In  exam- 
ining the  shelves  of  the  Shepherd's  library,  Sir 
Walter's  eye  rested  on  the  long  line  of  hand- 
somely bound  volumes,  one  of  which  he  took 
down.  **I  see,"  said  he  to  his  host,  **your 
binder  spells  Scots  with  two  it*g."  "In  this 
case,"  said  the  Shepherd,  "I  believe  he  has 
spelled  correctly." 

The  humble  circumstances  of  Scottish  poets 
and  men  of  genius  furnish  some  curious  bio- 
graphical particulars.  Alexander  Wilson,  aft- 
erward more  distinguished  as  an  ornithologist 
than  a  poet,  composed  his  songs  and  ballads 
while  carrying  a  wallet.  James  Macfarlan, 
whose  extraordinary  merits  are  not  yet  iiilly 
recognized,  likewise  commenced  life  as  a  ped- 
dler. William  Nicholson,  author  of  ''The 
Brownie  of  Blednoch,"  was  a  peddler  and  ga- 
berlunzie.  Andrew  Scott,  who  composed  the 
popular  ballad  of  "Symon  and  Janet,"  was  a 
parish  sexton.  William  Thom,  author  of  *  *  The 
Mitherless  Bairn,"  was  a  poor  hand-loom  weav- 
er, and  John  Younger,  a  respectable  poet,  and 
author  of  a  prize  essay  on  the  Sabbath,  was  an 
operative  shoemaker.  A.  J.  Forsyth,  the  poor 
minister  of  Belhelvie,  who  invented  the  per- 
cussion-cap, died  in  poverty,  and  his  name  is 
scarcely  known  even  to  men  of  science ;  in  the 
catalogue  of  discoverers  it  is  unrecorded.  Mod- 
est and  unpretending  in  his  scientific  pursuits, 
and  abundantly  faithful  in  discharging  the  du- 
ties of  his  sacred  oflSce,  Mr.  Forsyth  escaped 
personal  reproach,  but  was  gently  consigned  to 
the  Lethe  of  oblivion. 

The  Scottish  Parliament  classed   ''  bards, 

minstrels,  and  players,"  with. "strolling, yagn- 
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bonds,"  and  ordered  their  vocation  to  be  snp- 
pressed. 

Mary  Pvper,  one  of  the  best  of  hymn-writers, 
is  now  living  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-two, dependent  on  the  benevolence  of  a 
few  gentlemen  for  her  support.  The  authors 
of  two  celebrated  Scottish  ballads,  **  Symon  and 
Janet"  and  "  The  Brownie  of  Blednock,"  shared 
the  usual  fate  of  Scottish  bards.  For  Andrew 
Scott,  author  of  the  former  ballad,  the  office  of 
parish  sexton  was  provided.  William  Nichol- 
son, author  of  *'  The  Brownie,"  experienced  a 
worse  fate.  When  he  was  unable  to  earn  his 
bread  as  a  traveling  musician  he  was  thrust  into 
the  work-house. 

Dr.  Charles  liogers  attributes  this  want  of 
appreciation  of  genius  to  the  narrow  views  of 
the  Scotch  people,  and  says  that  **  Scotland  has 
been  privileged  as  the  birth-place  of  men  of 
genius,  but  it  has  been  destined  that  these 
should  develop  on  other  soils.  The  Scottish 
clergyman  is  expected  to  attend  solely  to  the 
duties  of  his  parish.  Should  he  become  an 
author  defects  will  be  sought  for  in  his  dis- 
courses. The  Edinburgh  barrister  who  pos- 
sesses the  love  of  literature  is  careful  to  con- 
ceal his  tastes  till  his  professional  reputation  has 
been  secured.  The  country  lawyer  who  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  village  library  is  not  intrust- 
ed with  the  care  of  provincial  suits.  A  Scot- 
tish surgeon  who  writes  books  may  not  obtain 
patients.  No  Scottish  merchant  will  employ  as 
clerk  one  who  is  known  to  compose  verses,  or 
to  indulge  in  literary  aspirations.  But  a  lesson 
is  thereby  taught  that  Scottish  enterprise  ought 
not  to  circumscribe  the  sphere  of  its  develop- 
ment. Literary  and  other  ingenious  Scotsmen, 
when  they  betake  themselves  early  in  life  to 
other  lands,  seldom  fail  to  be  successful.  They 
reach  the  highest  honors,  not  only  as  authora 
and  men  of  science,  but  as  statesmen,  military 
commanders,  and  colonial  governors.  And 
with  all  the  defects  which  attach  to  their  na- 
tive land,  they  are  proud  to  acknowledge  their 
northern  origin." 


MOCQUARD. 

FOR  ten  years  and  more  Jean  Mocquard 
wrote  nearly  every  w^ord  that  was  spoken 
from  the  throne  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  penned 
every  official  document  which  issued  from  that 
Cabinet  on  which  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  cen- 
tred. Vehcmenily  as  the  Emperor  would  no 
doubt  deny  such  an  assertion,  it  is  very  nearly 
certain  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  La  Vie 
de  Cesar  was  indited  by  the  veinous  hand  of  the 
old  French  lawyer,  Mocquard.  Writing  was 
his  passion — at  once  his  labor  and  his  relaxa- 
tion. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  him  was  in  the 
year  1857.  He  was  then  very  busy  writing  his 
novel  **  Jessie,"  and,  like  many  other  even  more 
illustrious  authors,  he  was  glad  enough  to  obtain 
an  "idea"  from  any  sot^rce  however  humble. 
For  this  reason  it  was  no  extraordinary  thing 


for  him  to  solicit  interviews  with  me  from  time 
to  time  for  the  purpose  of  reading  what  he  had 
written,  obtaining  my  judgment  on  it,  and  then 
questioning  me  in  regard  to  what  I  considered 
the  most  natural  sequence  to  the  story  as  it  ran. 
Perhaps  this  was  an  undue  honor  for  "  one  of 
my  age;"  but  the  secret  of  it  no  doubt  lay  in 
Mocquard^B  opinion  that  my  knowledge  of  dra- 
matic effect  might  prove  of  advantage  to  one 
who,  like  himself,  was  seeking  the  play-wright's 
honors  as  well  as  those  of  the  novelist. 

"Tell  me  all  about  the  American  theatre," 
he  would  say ;  '*  make  me  to  know  some  detaiU* 
of  the  Yankee  camaraderie.'" 

His  novel  "Jessie,"  which  had  a  most  ex- 
traordinary sale,  was  founded  in  part  upon  in- 
cidents which  I  related  to  him  as  having  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  my  sister.  The  reader 
of  "Jessie"  will  remember  the  episode  of  the 
Southern  planter  who,  in  love  with  the  actress, 
sends  her  as  a  present  two  negro  slaves.  Jes- 
sie replies  to  this  wooer  (who  tells  her  that  the 
bondmen  are  not  so  fettered  as  he)  to  this  ef- 
fect: 

"  I  accept  your  gift  only  to  bestow  freedom 
on  your  serfs.  They  shall  have  their  liberty — 
keep  yours." 

I  well  remember  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  received  this  bit  of  childish  reminiscence. 
How  he  clapped  his  hands  together,  exclaim- 
ing, "And  this  was  your  sister?  Yon  may  be 
proud,  out !  She  aided  the  cause  of  liberty, 
pardieu!    Jessie  shall  do  as  much." 

"Jessie"  was  translated  into  every  modern 
language,  selling  by  thousands  of  copies  in 
every  civilized  country  of  the  world.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  success  was  due  less 
to  the  merits  of  the  book  than  to  the  exalted 
position  of  the  author.  Every  body  wanted  to 
read  a  work  written  by  tlie  chief  of  the  Em- 
peror's Cabinet.  Mocquard  ignored  this  fact 
completely,  and  believed  that  the  wonderful  sale 
of  the  novel  was  entirely  due  to  its  merits,  which 
he  frankly  confessed  to  me  he  considered  as 
hors  ligne.  Although  my  own  opinion  of  this 
particular  work  was  scarcely  so  flattering,  Moc- 
quard^s  high  literary  ability  was  unquestionable. 
This  ability  was  best  displayed  in  his  plays. 

The  best  known  of  these  is  one  which  had 
an  immensely  long  "run,"  though  the  subject 
is  that  threadbare  one,  now,  alas !  no  longer  pe- 
culiar to  French  literature,  which  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  title  of  the  play,  "Xa  Fausse 
Adultere."  Another  of  Mocquard '»  plays,  "  /^a 
Tireuse  de.  Cartes"  is  known  to  the  American 
public  as  "Gamea,  the  Jewish  Mother,"  an- 
other translation  of  it  being  dubbed  "  The  Wo- 
man in  Red."  This  play  was  written  at  the 
time  of  the  abduction  of  the  Jewish  child  Mor- 
tara,  and  has  that  incident  as  a  plot.  Still  an- 
other, a  garbled  translated  version  of  which 
was  played  by  Miss  Bateman,  and  called  "  Rosa 
Gregorio,"  was  "Z^.-!  Fiances  d'Albano,'^  In 
this  play  a  direct  appeal  was  made  to  the  chiv- 
alrous sentiments  of  honor  of  the  French.  It 
I  was  brought  out  very  soon  after  the  attempted 
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ftgsas8iaatioD  of  the  Emperor  as  he  was  enter- 
ing the  Opera-hoas^,  and  in  it  an  actor  was 
made  to  ntter  these  words  to  a  murderer, 

** Begone!  yon  anva  coyford—for  an  assassin 
is  always  a  coward.^^ 

A  line  which  "brought  down  the  house" 
Tery  successfully,  particularly  on  the  night  of 
the  first  representation,  when  the  Emperor  and 
Ejnpress  were  present.  Both  Napoleon  and 
Eugenie  bowed  in  response  to  the  hearty  cheer- 
ing, which  had  but  one  signification — abhor- 
rence of  the  attempted  crime  and  satisfaction 
at  its  failure. 

Mocqnord's  name  was  not  given  as  the  au- 
thor of  these  plays.  The  Drama  is  a  powerful 
lever  with  which  to  move  the  mass ;  and  when 
some  pet  bit  of  policy  was  entertained  by  the 
Imperiul  Cabinet  Mocquard  produced  a  play 
in  which  the  same  appeared,  **  tried  it  on'*  the 
people,  and  if  it  was  favorably  received,  adopt- 
ed it.  Americans  would  think  it  rather  strange 
if,  before  purchasing  Russian  America,  the  Ex- 
ecntire  at  Washington  had  caused  such  an  in- 
cident to  be  inserted  in  a  play  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  how  it  worked  with  the  mass;  but  it 
would  seem  that  in  some  things  a  democratic 
.srovemment  dares  be  more  despotic  than  des- 
potism itself. 

It  was,  therefore,  wholly  for  state  reasons  that 
Mocquard  denipd  himself  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  his  name  announced  on  "first  nights" 
as  author  of  the  piece  "  which  we  have  had  the 
honor  of  presenting  before  you,  "and  transferred 
all  the  glory  and  part  of  the  money  to  Moii- 
aeor  Victor  Sejonr,  a  professional  dramatist, 
who  was  nndoubtedly  Mocquard's  skillful  col- 
lalforateur, 

Mocquard's  mode  of  composition  was  very 
curious.  If  an  idea  struck  him  at  any  moment 
he  would  stop  all  else  to  note  it  down.  He  has 
told  me  that  it  frequently  happened  to  him  to 
make  the  Emperor  wait  for  state  business  while 
he  was  jotting  down  ideas  for  his  next  new  play, 
or  devising  some  touching  love -situation  for 
''Jessie.'*  On  one  occasion  I  saw  him  stop 
eating  his  noonday  breakfast,  and  with  his 
month  full  of  chicken  rush  over  to  his  writing- 
table,  seize  a  quill,  and  hurriedly  pen-photo- 
graph some  brilliant  thought;  then,  throwing 
hack  his  head,  and  striking  a  tragic  attitude, 
with  the  drumstick  of  the  chicken  in  one  hand 
and  the  manuscript  in  the  other,  he  declaimed 
it  aloud,  and  cried  out  to  me,  "^^  hien^eh  bien! 
what  do  you  think  of  that  f  That's  Tacitus, 
isn't  it  ?"'  Tacitus  was  to^him  the  great  model. 
Mocquard  derived  a  considerable  income 
from  his  plays,  and  made  a  sum  which  was  no 
liagatelle  out  of  his  percentage  on  the  sales  of 
'•Jessie." 

In  person  this  astule  Frenchman  was  of  me- 
(liam  height,  and  of  excessive  leanness  both  of 
face  and  figure.  His  hair  was  scant  and  gray, 
bat  to  the  day  of  his  death  his  eye  retained  its 
wonderfid  brightness,  and  his  speech  its  fluent 
prace.  He  was  excessively  fond  of  fast  horses, 
and  one  of  his  favorite  amusements  was  to  in- 


dulge in  private  races  with  those  of  his  friends 
who  had  "  some  trotieurs,''^  as  he  expressed  it, 
which  could  compete  vith  his  own.  He  fre- 
quently begged  me  to  come  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  to  witness  such  friendly  matches  be- 
tween himself  and  Mr.  Charles  Astor  Bristed, 
but  as  they  were  appointed  for  an  unpleasantly 
early  hour  in  the  morning  I  was  obliged  to  de- 
cline. 

Mocquard  had  three  cMldren — one  a  lawyer 
of  no  particular  eminence,  who  is  still  practic- 
ing in  Paris ;  the  second  an  officer  in  a  regi- 
ment of  Spahis,  stationed  in  Algeria;  and  a 
daughter  married  into  an  immensely  wealthy 
roturihre  family,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Raimbault,  a 
gentleman  who  distinguished  himself  this  sum- 
mer by  saving  the  life  of  the  Czar  by  striking  a 
pistol  from  the  hands  of  the  Pole  who  attempt- 
ed to  assassinate  the  imperial  Russian. 

Mocquard's  salary  was  nominally  only  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year ;  but  that  he  had  other 
sources  of  income  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
he  left  a  fortune  of  many  millions  of  francs. 
He  occupied  a  magnificent  ajtpartenumt  in  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  directly  opposite  the  Palace  of 
the  Tuileries,  during  the  winter  months ;  and 
when  the  court  was  at  St.  Cloud,  a  charming 
cottage  in  the  park  of  Montretout  was  provid- 
ed for  this  adviser  of  the  Emperor.  At  the 
palaces  of  Compi^gne  and  Fontaineblean,  and 
at  the  imperial  villas  at  Plombieres  and  Biar- 
ritz, he  had  rooms  adjoining  those  of  his  Ma- 
jesty. 

In  early  years  he  must  have  been  a  very  at^ 
tractive  man,  and  even  at  the  age  of  sevent)' 
his  wit  was  fresher  and  more  sparkling  than 
that  of  any  Frenchman  I  ever  met,  which  is 
saying  much  among  a  nation  of  beaux  espriis. 
It  was  well  known  in  France  that  he  had  been 
the  last  lover  of  the  Queen  Hortense,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  present  Emperor ;  and  this  fact,  sin- 
gularly enough,  was  his  chief  claim  for  favor 
with  Napoleon  the  Third,  who,  to  show  his 
gratitude,  created  him  a  commander  in  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  appointed  him  chief  of  the  Im- 
perial Cabinet,  as  well  as  private  secretary  to 
the  Emperor,  and  offered  him  any  title  he  might 
choose  from  the  long  list  beginning  at  Prince 
and  ending  at  Vicomte.  Titles,  however,  Moc- 
quard declined. 

One  day  when  I  was  strolling  with  him  in 
the  private  park  of  the  palace  at  St.  Cloud,  he 
stopped  suddenly,  and  laying  his  hand  on  my 
arm  said,  with  a  gravity  which  was  not  usual 
with  him, 

*-^  Mon  enfant^  if  you  were  to  rack  your  brain 
forever  to  find  subjects  for  romances,  you  could 
invent  nothing  so  marvelous  as  my  life.  I  have 
suffered  privation  in  every  shape  —  hunger, 
thirst,  and  even  the  want  of  a  bed ;  and  now 
look  at  me,"  and  he  drew  himself  up  prondly 
while  I  did  so,  *^I  am  one  of  the  leading  diplo- 
matists in  Europe,  and  the  friend  of  UN  Empi> 
reur!" 

He  swelled  his  voice  proudly  on  the  glorioup 
title,  and  shook  his  gaunt  finger,  stretched'  at 
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arm's-length  above  his  head,  in  a  most  impress- 
ive  though  somewhat  theatrical  manner.  Hav- 
ing thus  set  me  to  thinking  on  the  strange  vi- 
cissitudes and  triumphs  which  it  is  the  fate  of 
some  of  us  to  encounter,  he  suddenly,  to  my 
intense  surprise,  burst  out  into  a  species  of  Me- 
phistophelean laughter,  and  twisting  his  body 
as  thongh  his  great  mirth  was  thus  distorting 
it,  he  whispered  hoarsely, 

^*  We  concoct  deviltries  enough,  he  and  I." 
"He"  was  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
I  think  this  confession  was  a  bubbling  over 
of  the  "deviltries,"  and  almost  inadvertently 
made ;  but  that  it  was  true  seems  probable 
enongh  when  coupled  with  the  fact  that  half 
an  hour  after  the  death  of  Mocquard  the  Em- 
peror caused  seals  to  be  placed  on  all  his  pri- 
vate secretary's  papers,  that  no  one,  not  even 
his  own  children,  should  read  the  history  of  the 
"deviltries"  until  the  imperial  hand  had  put 
them  into  angelic  shape. 

ROME. 

ROME,  as  it  stands  at  the  present  day,  may 
be  described  as  a  second-rate  Earopean 
city,  built  upon  a  heap  of  rubbish  and  debris, 
formed  of  the  mins  of  fifteen  or  twenty  preced- 
ing cities,  which  have  been  rising  and  going  to 
decay  in  succession  on  the  same  spot  for  the  last 
two  thousand  years. 

In  distinction,  however,  from  all  other  sec- 
ond-rate European  towns,  its  aspect  is  diversi- 
fied to  the  view  of  the  traveler  who  visits  it  by 
a  multitude  of  ancient  monuments  and  impos- 
ing edifices  of  all  kinds,  which  are  seen  here 
and  there  in  the  midst  of  the  modem  construc- 
tions, or  are  brought  to  view  by  excavations  in 
the  substratum  of  ruins  and  rubbish,  and  stand 
as  relics  and  memorials  of  some  of  the  grander 
periods  of  the  former  history  of  the  site.  If 
we  suppose  the  average  duration  of  the  ordina- 
ry dwellings  and  shops  of  such  a  city,  as  they 
have  been  successively  built  and  have  then  gone 
to  decay  and  been  demolished  for  the  past  twen- 
ty centuries,  to  be  about  one  hundred  years,  each 
existing  structure  now  stands  upon  the  remains, 
on  an  average,  of  twenty  that  have  preceded  it. 
This  well  explains  the  immense  accumulation 
of  ruins^  rubbish,  and  d^ris  on  which  the  mod- 
em city  stands. 

The  memorials  of  former  times  which  rise 
here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  expanse 
of  mediocrity  and  rain,  and  which  constitute  the 
whole  interest  of  Rome  for  the  present  age  of 
the  world,  are  of  three  classes,  to  one  or  the 
bther  of  which  belongs  nearly  every  object  of 
attraction  for  modem  visitors  which  the  city 
contains. 

These  classes  are : 

1.  The  ruins  of  ancient  Rome.  These  con- 
sist of  isolated  and  cmmbling  remains  of  col- 
umns, temples,  aqueducts,  tombs,  triumphal 
arches,  and  other  memorials  of  the  pristine 
glory  of  the  city  which  the  ravages  of  time 
aird  the  assaults  and  conflagrations  of  war  have 


spared.  Scarcely  any  of  these  are  even  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation,  and  many  of 
Xhem  were  so  buried  in  the  debris  and  mbbish 
which  had  accumulated  around  them  that  ex- 
tensive excavations  have  been  necessary  to  bring 
them  fully  into  view. 

2.  The  palaces  of  the  Roman  nobility  of  the 
Middle  Ages— the  Medici,  the  Cenci,  the  Bor- 
ghesi,  the  Barbarini,  and  many  others.  These 
palaces  were  mainly  built  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  when  the  wealth,  and 
power,  and  worldly  splendor  of  the  Pontifical 
Government  were  at  their  height,  and  when 
great  numbers  of  richly-endowed  families  were 
founded,  the  favored  persons  being  generally 
the  relatives  or  personal  friends  of  the  reigning 
Popes.  These  palaces  stand,  many  of  them,  in 
the  city,  the  fronts  on  a  line  with  the  buildings 
of  the  street,  and  marked  only  to  the  passing  ob- 
server by  the  richness  of  the  architectural  forms 
and  decorations  of  the  facade.  Others  are  vil- 
las in  the  environs  of  the  city.  As  many  as 
three  hundred  of  these  palaces  have  been  enu- 
merated by  writers  on  Rome ;  but  of  these  there 
are  perhaps  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  that 
are  objects  of  special  attraction  at  the  present 
day. 

Many  of  these  are  open  to  the  public  under 
suitable  regulations ;  and  they  excite  the  won- 
der of  all  who  behold  them  by  the  elaborate 
architectural  details  of  their  massive  doors,  their 
magnificent  stairways,  and  the  vast  halls  and 
galleries  which  they  contain,  filled  with  the 
paintings  produced  by  tlie  great  masters  of 
early  days.  Still,  notwithstanding  these  marks 
of  grandeur  in  the  stracture  and  design  of  these 
edifices,  to  a  visitor  from  the  smiling  scenes 
of  modem  wealth  and  prosperity  in  England, 
France,  and  America  the  expression  which 
marks  them  is  that  of  fallen  grandeur,  and 
many  of  them  present  to  the  mind  only  a  sad 
picture  of  desolation  and  neglect.  In  Paris 
the  tourist's  party  returns  from  a  visit  to  the 
Louvre,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Luxembourg, 
or  to  the  column  of  the  Place  Venddme,  to 
their  brilliant  apartments  in  a  maison  ineuhUe 
light-hearted  and  happy — the  spirits  both  of 
young  and  old  having  been  made  buoyant  by 
the  bright  and  joyous  expression  of  what  they 
have  seen.  But  the  happiest  bridal  pair,  after 
a  moming  spent  in  Rome  among  the  vast  va- 
cant staircases,  the  solemn  halls,  the  grand  but 
melancholy  galleries  of  these  homes  of  former 
wealth  and  greatness  now  passed  away,  come 
back  to  their  sombre  hotel  thoughtful,  sober, 
and  depressed,  and  are  often  fain  to  go  out  anil 
take  a  stroll  in  the  streets,  to  observe  the  chil- 
dren at  the  corners  dressed  in  fantastic  cos- 
tumes as  models  for  the  artists,  or  to  watch  the 
operations  of  the  workmen  making  mosaics  and 
cameos  in  the  little  shops,  as  a  means  of  amus- 
ing.and  recreating  their  minds. 

8.  The  third  class  of  architectural  stmctnres 
which  form  the  attraction  of  Rome  for  its  visit- 
ors of  the  present  day  are  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices  of  various  kinds — the  papal  palaces, 
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the  churches,  the  monasteries  and  con%'ents, 
the  seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  public  build- 
ings connected  with  the  functions  of  the  Pon- 
tifical Government,  which  perhaps  transacts  as 
great  an  administrative  business  as  that  of  any 
government  in  the  world.     There  is  the  Vati-  I 
can,  with  its  twenty  courts,  its  hundreds  of  stair-  I 
cases,  its  thousands  of  rooms,  and  its  miles  of 
continuoas  galleries  and  libraries,  filled  with 
the  relics  and  memorials  of  ancient  and  medi- 
eval literature  and  art.     And  there  are  the 
churches,  vast  in  their  dimensions,  and  gor- 
geous within  with  sculptures,  mosaics,  and  va-  , 
negated  marbles  of  the  richest  description. 

The  great  charm,  however,  of  these  churches 
is  the  fonctional  vitality  which  seems  never  to 
cense  within  them.  A  Protestant  church  for 
«ix  dajrs  in  the  week  is  an  empty  shell,  lifeless 
and  void — utterly  given  up  to  emptiness,  si- 
lence, ind  solitude.  The  door  is  locked ; 
thoogb,  if  it  is  in  England,  a  child  soon  comes 
ranuing  with  a  key,  as  you  stand  at  the  porch, 
to  show  yon  the  interior  for  a  shilling.  A 
Cadiolic  church,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  old 
European  capitab,  is  always  engaged  in  fulfill- 
ing its  functions.  The  various  services  that  are 
often  going  on  in  the  different  portions  of  it, 
the  private  devotions  of  individual  worshipers 
who  have  come  in  when  passing  to  ofi*er  their 
pnven  at  some  fiivorite  and  beloved  shrine, 
the  baptisms,  the  weddings,  the  obsequies  in 
honor  of  the  dead,  the  solemn  notes  of  the  or- 
gan and  the  chantings  of  choirs,  and  the  mov- 
ing to  and  fro  of  groups  of  priests  in  their  sa- 
cerdotal robes,  combine  to  maintain  continually 
within  it  the  aspect  of  life  and  action.  The  al- 
most uninterrupted  continuance  of  these  move- 
ments and  observances,  together  with  the  gen- 
eral efiect  of  the  paintings,  the  mosaics,  the 
camngs  and  the  sculptures,  the  variegated  and 
briiliantly  polished  marbles,  and  the  altars,  and 
the  private  chapels  in  the  alcoves,  with  all  their 
costly  and  imposing  decorations,  give  to  the  in- 
terior of  a  Rcynan  church  a  character  and  an 
expression  of  which  those  who  form  their  idea 
of  the  interior  of  a  church  from  the  bare,  cold 
vaUs,  the  naked  pillars,  and  the  empty  pews 
of  a  Protestant  house  of  worship  when  the  pas- 
tor and  the  congregation  are  away,  can  have 
little  conception. 

Such  is  Rome — a  city  which  by  every  X)0S- 
^ble  tie  is  linked  indissolubly  with  the  past. 
Yet  this  is  the  city  which  the  Italians  look  upon 
aj  an  indispensable  necessity  for  them  as  the 
capital  of  their  kingdom.  To  an  American  it 
might  be  a  question  whether  a  city  whose  con- 
dition and  character  fixes  it  so  immutably  as 
the  representative  of  by-gone  times,  and  of  ideas 
and  Usages  which  the  world  has  outgrown,  or  is 
outgrowing,  was  the  proper  capital  for  a  conn- 
tnr  intending  to  take  its  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  present  day,  and  to  enter  upon  a 
career  of  progress  and  prosperity  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  coming  age.  Might  it 
not  be  better,  we  should  be  likely  to  ask,  to  se- 
lect a  new  site  at  some  point  where  there  was  a 


harbor  to  afford  facilities  for  intercourse  with 
foreign  lands,  and  from  which  there  could  be 
the  readiest  communication  by  railways,  or  by 
inland  navigation,  with  the  most  productive  re- 
gions of  the  interior — there  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  city  /or  the  future,  on  the  improved 
plans  and  with  the  improved  arrangements  re- 
quired by  the  exigencies  of  civilization  in  the 
times  that  are  coming  ? 

The  Italians  have  no  such  ideas  as  these. 
They  can  not  resist  the  fascination  inspired 
by  the  history  and  the  memories  of  Rome. 
They  are  so  under  the  influence  of  this  fascina- 
tion that  they  believe  Rome  to  be  absolutely 
indispensable  to  them  as  the  capital  of  their  * 
kingdom.'  They  can  not  relinquish  their  claim 
to  the  possession  of  it;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Church  can  not  possibly  surrender  it 
to  them. 

So  long  as  tlie  several  portions  of  Italy  were 
held  by  distinct  and  independent  Powers,  Rome, 
together  with  a  large  extent  of  Italian  territory 
which  had  long  pertained  to  it,  was  left  to  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  Church.  The  ter- 
ritory thus  held  by  the  Papal  Government  was 
very  irregular  in  form,  but  extended  through 
the  heart  of  the  country,  quite  across  the  pen- 
insula, on  both  sides  of  the  Apennines,  to  the 
sea.  The  boundary-line  extended  along  the 
coast  on  the  western  side ;  that  is,  on  the  side  of 
the  Mediterranean,  for  about  a  hundred  miles, 
and  for  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  the 
eastern  side,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
territory  embraced  an  area  of  about  twelve 
thousand  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
three  millions  of  people,  the  whole — both  terri- 
tory and  population — being  subjected  to  the 
absolute  and  wholly  unrestricted  power  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff. 

We  might  have  hoped  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  government  of  this  beautiful 
portion  of  so  beautiful  a  land,  containing  a  pop- 
ulation, too,  of  such  gentle  spirits  as  the  Italians 
are  usually  supposed  by  nature  to  possess,  would 
have  become  a  model  for  the  admiration  and 
imitation  of  mankind.  We  might  have  ex- 
pected that  pcr^C3,  order,  industry,  contentment, 
justice,  and  mutual  good-will  would  have  reign- 
ed supreme  throughout  the  land,  and  that  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants 
would  have  become  the  envy  of  the  world. 
The  result  is,  however,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  exactly  the  reverse.  This  beautiful 
heart  of  Italy  has  stood  conspicuous  before  the 
world  for  half  a  century  as  being  in  a  worse 
condition  in  respect  to  idleness,  brigandage, 
beggary,  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  stagna- 
tion of  business,  and  general  prevalence  of  dis- 
content and  misery,  than  any  other  land  in 
Christendom.  This  state  of  things  is  different- 
ly accounted  for  by  the  defenders  and  the  op- 
ponents of  ecclesiastical  government,  but  the 
facts  none  deny. 

So  great  were  the  dissatisfaction  and  discon- 
tent which  these  results  engendered  that  some 
twenty  years  ago  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
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Rome,  and  the  pontiff  and  his  gOTernment  were 
expelled  from  the  city.  Louis  Napoleon  sent 
a  French  army  to  restore  them,  and  then  for 
many  years  retained  a  large  force  in  Rome  to 
protect  the  pastor  from  his  flock,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Vicegerent  of  God  from  the  people 
divinely  committed  to  his  charge. 

This  state  of  things  might  have  continued  to 
the  present  day  had  it  not  been  for  the  series 
of  wars  and  revolutions  by  which,  within  a  few 
years,  the  various  sovereignties  into  which  Italy 
was  formerly  divided  have  been  overthrown, 
and  nearly  the  whole  country  united  under  one 
kingdom.  All  the  Italian  territory,  except  that 
*  of  the  Church,  and  a  large  portion  even  of  that, 
was  included  in  this  union.  The  country  was 
of  course  eager  to  complete  the  work  by  bring- 
ing under  the  national  jurisdiction  the  remnant 
that  remained,  excited  by  the  double  desire  of 
making  Italy  entirely  oncy  and  of  securing  Rome 
for  the  capital. 

The  French  Emperor,  not  desiring  as  it  seems 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  being  the  open 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment 
of  this  wish,  offered  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Rome,  on  condition  that  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment would  not  molest  the  Pontifical  Govern- 
ment, nor  allow  any  force  to  molest  it  from 
the  Italian  territory.  The  Italian  Government 
agreed  to  this,  and  the  famous  treaty  known  as 
the  Convention  of  the  Fifteenth  of  September, 
embodying  this  agreement,  was  signed. 

It  was  generally  expected  that  when  the 
French  troops  were  withdrawn  the  people  of 
Rome  would  rise,  depose  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment, and  unite  the  country  to  the  Italian  king- 
dom. But  the  place  of  these  troops  was  at 
once  supplied  by  another  body  of  French  troops, 
organized  at  the  town  of.Antibes,  in  France, 
near  the  Italian  frontier,  and  called  from  this 
circumstance  the  Legion  of  Antibes.  Tliis  new 
force,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of  tliree  battalions 
of  a  thousand  men  each,  though  officered  by 
Frenchmen,  and  commanded  by  a  French  Gen- 
eral, went  to  Rome  nominally  in  the  service  of 
the  Pope,  80  as  to  become  in /ortn  a  portion  of 
the  Pontifical  army,  instead  of  being,  like  the 
troops  that  were  withdrawn,  an  integral  part 
of  the  army  of  France. 

The  Italian  Government  complained  of  the 
sending  of  these  troops.  It  was  continuing  the 
French  occupation,  they  said,  under  a  slender 
disguise.  But  the  French  Government  replied 
that  they  had  faithfully  withdrawn  their  own 
forces,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion, but  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  agree- 
ment to  prevent  France  exercising  the  privilege 
enjoyed  by  any  other  Catholic  power,  of  aiding 
the  Pope  in  forming  an  army  of  his  own. 

The  Italian  Government  was  not  satisfied, 
but  not  being  prepared  to  go  to  war  with 
France  was  compelled  to  submit;  Things  con- 
tinued in  this  state  for  some  time,  the  Italians 
submitting,  though  with  much  mnrmuring,  to 
the  idea  that  these  troops  were  to  be  consid- 


ered as  French  soldiers  enlisted  in  the  pontif- 
ical army,  and  not  as  a  portion  of  the  army  of 
France;  when  a  short  time  since  the  excite- 
ment was  renewed  by  the  French  Government 
sending  a  military  ofiicer  of  high  rank  in  the 
army.  General  Dumont,  as  a  formal  commis- 
sioner to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  these 
troops,  and  to  make  new  arrangements  and 
stipulations  with  the  Roman  Government  in  re- 
spect to  them.  These  stipulations  related  to 
the  amount  of  their  pay,  which  was  to  be  in- 
creased, to  certain  additional  privileges  which 
they  were  to  enjoy,  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions under  which  they  were  to  be  allowed  fur- 
loughs to  enable  them  to  return  to  France  when 
sick,  or  for  other  causes. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Italian  Government 
was  greatly  increased  by  this  mission.  It 
seemed  to  prove  conclusively  what  they  had 
alleged  before ;  namely,  that  the  Legion  of  An- 
tibes was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  French 
force,  under  French  protection,  and  virtually 
under  French  orders,  was  true,  and  that  the 
pretension  of  the  Imperial  Government  that  it 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  body  of  French 
soldiers  individually  enlisted  in  the  Papal  Gov- 
ernment was  a  sham. 

Thus  within  the  city  the  French  interests 
are  represented,  and  the  rights  of  the  Church 
are  maintained  by  the  French  portion  of  the 
papal  army ;  while  the  population,  as  is  general- 
ly supposed,  arc  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Italian 
Government,  and  only  wait  for  a  i)roper  time 
to  come  when  they  can  openly  es]>ouse  that 
cause.  In  the  mean  time  Italian  troops  by 
land,  and  French  ships  of  war  by  sea,  closely 
invest  the  disputed  territory  on  eveiy  side,  to 
prevent  any  interference  from  without;  the 
Government  of  France  prompted  to  do  this  by 
its  wishes,  and  that  of  Italy  bound  to  do  it  by 
agreement.  Beyond  this  cordon  of  protection 
bands  of  volunteers  are  secretly  gathering  un- 
der the  instigation  of  Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  and 
other  leaders,  who,  though  with  ^opinions  more 
or  less  conflicting,  are  forming  their  plans,  and 
watching  for  their  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow 
for  what  they  term  the  liberation  of  Rome. 

It  would  seem  as  if  a  contest  for  the  posses- 
sion of  a  city  was  never  before  involved  in  such 
a  mass  of  complications.  A  place  defended  by 
two  powers  in  position  around  it,  each  jealous 
of  and  almost  hostile  to  the  other,  and  neither 
allowing  the  other  to  enter  in — an  outer  circle 
of  combatants  forming  beyond,  aided  by  a  strong 
party  within  the  city,  and  trying  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  them.  The  Italian  forces  assembled 
on  the  land  side,  compelled  by  their  agreement 
to  keep  out  those  whom  they  must  secretly  ynish 
to  see  in ;  and  the  real  besiegers,  the  GaribaftUan 
volnnteers,  seeking  to  get  possession  of  the  city 
not  for  themselves,  but  for  those  who  are  op- 
posing them  in  protecting  it. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Roman  ques- 
tion when  Garibaldi  set  on  foot  his  enterprise 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Papal  Government. 
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EVERYBODY  is  gratcfal  to  Charles  Dickens ; 
but  Harpers  Monthly  has  a  delightful  sense 
of  proprietorship  in  him,  because  it  is  in  these 
pages  that  his  stories  now  for  many  years  have 
been  first  introduced  to  American  readers.  And 
this  has  been  done,  in  the  absence  of  an  interna- 
tional copyright,  upon  terms  mutually  agreeable. 
Mr.  Dickens  is  now  coming  to  meet  a  new  gen- 
eration of  friends  face  to  face  as  he  met  their 
fiuhers.  He  is  coming,  still  comparatively  a 
young  man,  with  his  genius  in  full  flower,  to 
make  still  more  real  to  us,  if  that  were  possible, 
the  characters  which  have  become  an  essential 
part  of  literature  and  life.  The  three  English 
Hathors  who  have  enriched  daily  experience  with 
the  most  liring  and  real  creations  are  IShakes- 
peare,  Scott,  and  Dickens. 

.  The  audiences  that  he  will  meet  here  will  be 
as  Urge  as  the  largest  halls  any  where  can  hold. 
But  think  of  his  audience  in  the  world  of  read- 
ers I  With  the  exception  of  Bulwer  he  is  the  old- 
est of  living  story-tellers  in  the  English  language 
who  are  really  popular,  and  his  popularity  is  im- 
mense and  permanent.  There  are  constant  new 
editions  and  series  of  his  works  issued  in  En- 
gland, and  after  the  million  readers  of  this  Mag- 
azine have  consumed  them  in  this  country  they 
are  republished  in  more  varieties  and  editions 
than  any  other  author  has  ever  known.  The 
delight  in  him  is  perennial.  People  quarrel  with 
his  extravagance,  as  they  call  it,  with  his  carica- 
ture, with  his  sentimentality,  with  his  burlesque 
of  fine  society;  but  the  whole  world  devours 
him ;  and  if  the  lumps  of  citron  are  large,  and 
the  frosting  is  very  thick,  and  t\\%  plums  are 
abundant,  and  the  slices  are  huge,  the  good, 
hungry  w^orld  knows  that  for  all  that  the  cake 
is  delicious,  and  the  master's  genial  magic  makes 
it  a  great,  good-natured  Oliver  asking  for  more. 

Those  who  were  bred  upon  Walter  Scott  have 
always  been  a  little  distrustful  of  this  young  re- 
porter, who,  at  Sir  Walter's  death,  came  quietly 
into  the  hall  of  renown,  tumbled  all  the  aspiring 
princes  over,  and  seated  himself,  crowned,  uiion 
the  royal  throne.  Some  years  since,  when  the 
Easy  Chair  had  been  saying  some  crude  thin^ 
about  Dickens  to  an  audience  in  a  dusky  hall, 
one  of  the  most  scholarly  and  accomplished  of 
his  hearers,  who  might  have  been  supposed  to 
keep  himself  ftimiliar  with  all  new  fames  in  lit- 
erature, said,  sententiously,  **  Well,  really,  I  must 
look  up  this  Dickens!"  Upon  further  conver- 
sudon,  however,  it  was  erident  that  he  had  al- 
ready conceived  a  grudge  against  him  for  sup- 
planting Sir  Walter  in  the  regard  of  the  younger 
generation.  But  Sir  Walter  still  holds  his  own. 
There  are  not  only  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
were  young  thirty  years  ago  who  still  read  Scott, 
belligerently,  as  it  were,  and  defiantly  toward  all 
Liter  literary  comers  and  their  abettors,  but  there 
are  the  most  marvelously  cheap  editions  of  his 
works  issued  in  England  and  sold  there  for  a 
sixpence  or  a  shilling  a  volume,  and  at  a  very 
cheap  rate  here.  This  shows  how  large  the 
market  must  be,  and  how  potent  is  still  the 
wand  of  the  wizard.  The  Wizard  of  the  North 
Sir  Walter  used  to  be  called,  in  the  fine,  high- 
stepping  phrase  of  the  time ;  but  his  successor 


m\x. 


has  never  had  a  sobinquet.  At  first  he  was  Boz. 
but  that  soon  passed. 

Yet  it  was  still  Boz  who,  on  the  morning  of 
the  3d  of  January,  elghteen-hundred-and-foity- 
two,  according  to  his  own  report,  ^^  opened  the 
door  of,  and  put  my  head  into,  a  *^state-room'  on 
board  the  Britannia  steam-pac1;et,  twelve  hun- 
dred tons  burden  per  register,  bound  for  Halifax 
and  Boston,  and  carrying  her  Majesty's  mails." 
It  was  on  Saturday,  the  22d  of  January,  at  dusk, 
that  the  famous  Mr.  Dickens  landed  in  Boston, 
and  was  immensely  impressed  by  the  attention, 
politeness,  and  good-humor  of  the  Custom-house 
officers.  Certainly,  and  the  Easy  Chair  wishes 
also  to  offer  its  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  same 
worthy  and  courteous  gentlemen.  But  if  any 
one  of  them  should  chance  to  honor  this  page 
with  a  perusal  the  Easy  C-hair  would  like  very 
respectfully  to  whisper  the  following  question, 
or  interrogatory,  as  the  beloved  reader  prefers : 
Does  the  nameless  Mr.  Smith  encounter  the  same 
politeness,  attention,  and  good-humor,  or  were 
tliey  due  in  i)art — in  part,  mind  you,  Mr,  In- 
spector— to  the  fact  that  the  traveler  who  re- 
cords the  flattering  observation  was  known  to  be 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Dickens? 

At  the  second  coming  we  naturally  recall  the 
first,  and  especially  as  a  most  ludicrous  little  ef- 
fort has  been  made  in  advance  to  prejudice  pub- 
lic opinion  against  Mr.  Dickens.  When  he  was 
ill  this  country  twenty-five  years  ago  he  was  very 
much  feasted  and  flattered,  and  there  were  fool- 
ish people  who  undertook  to  be  very  severe  upon 
him  because  he  neither  stuffed  the  pudding  into 
h'm  ears  nor  poured  the  gravy  into  his  eyes.  On 
the  contrary,  he  kept  them  both  wide  open,  and 
in  the  best  hearing  and  seeing  condition.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  frankly  what  he  thought 
of  every  tiling  he  saw  and  heard ;  and  nobody 
can  turn  back  to  that  much-maligned  little  book, 
the  **  American  Notes,"  without  concedijig  its 
great  truthfulness.  Undoubtedly  he  touched  us 
upon  the  raw  in  many  places.  But  it  was  our 
business  and  our  shame  that  we  had  the  raw  to 
touch.  He  pricked  the  huge  bubble  of  our  van- 
ity, and  did  us  a  great  service,  for  which  every 
man  who  understood  what  base  things  were  done 
by  appeals  to  that  vanity  must  forever  thank  him. 

Then  came  "Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  with  Elijah 
Pogram,  Jefferson  Brick,  and  the  New  York 
Sewer.  They  were  scarcely  caricatures,  and 
perfectly  easy  to  recognize.  The  New  York 
Sewer,  indeed,  was  indignant;  it  was  furious, 
and  lashed  Mr.  Dickens  with  its  most  stinging 
whips  of  ribaldry.  Indeed,  if  there  were  a  New 
York  Sewer  at  this  moment,  and  the  author  of 
*' Martin  Chuzzlewit"  were  to  propose  to  come  to 
this  country  to  read  from  his  stories,  nothing  is 
more  likely  than  that  it  would  do  its  little  best 
to  excite  bad  feeling,  and  scorch  him  with  that 
withering  derision  of  which  it  is  so  tremendous 
a  master.  There  were  others,  too,  besides  the 
Sewer,  very  wroth  with  what  they  called  the 
abominable  caricature  of  American  society  con- 
tained in  ** Martin  Chuzzlewit."  But  they  were 
even  more  astonished  by  Mr.  Dickens's  ingrati- 
tude. 

**  Good  Heavens !  what  can  you  expect  of  an 
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Englishman  ?"  quoth  the  Honorable  fllijah  To-  { 
gram.     **  Here  is  a  man  to  whom  the  young ' 
men  of  Boston  gave  a  dinner,  and  the  best  so-  | 
cietY  of  New  York  a  ball  at  the  Park  Theatre ; 
of  whom  the  first  ladies  in  the  land  requested 
locks  of  hair,  and  all  our  ingenuous  youth  be- 
sought an  autograph ;  and  after  all  this  hearty 
hospitality  and  generous  friendship  he  goes  home 
and  says  that  slavery  is  a  hideous  blot,  that  the 
city  prisons  of  New  York  are  not  models,  and 
that  our  politics  are  not  pure !    What  truly  Brit- 
ish ingratitude!" 

Mr.  Pogram  never  took  the  trouble  to  ask  him- 
self if  what  Mr.  Dickens  said  were  true ;  he  was 
only  indignant  that,  as  we  had  done  him  the 
honor  to  aidmire  him  and  welcome  him  heartily, 
he  should  not  have  seen  the  propriety  of  saying 
nothing  about  us  that  was  not  flattering  and 
])leas8nt.  It  was  the  same  shameful  poltroonery 
of  soul  that  exclaimed  against  those  who,  having 
been  in  the  Southern  States  in  the  days  of  slav- 
ery, did  not  suppose  that,  because  they  had  been 
kindly  and  hospitably  received,  they  were  there- 
fore pledged  to  silence  and  secrecy  upon  the  sub- 
ject that  was  most  vital  to  every  American. 
Why,  what  is  the  genius  of  Dickens  ?  It  is  an 
eye  which  Nature  lends  us  to  see  ourselves.  And 
because  we  praise  its  brilliancy,  we  think  that  it 
is  its  duty  to  shut  itself  up !  The  great  novel- 
ists are  men  conmiissioned  to  see  human  life, 
and  the  infinite  play  of  human  character,  and 
write  reports  upon  them.  If  Cervantes  goes  to 
La  Mancha,  according  to  the  Honorable  Elijah 
Pogram,  he  may  describe  the  charming  scenery, 
but  ho  must  not  see  Don  Quixote.  If  Thack- 
eray is  invited  to  May  Fair,  or  dines  in  Belgravia 
with  Lady  Kew,  he  must  not  allude  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Steyne  except  as  a  heaven-bom  legisla- 
tor of  the  British  nation.  If  Dickens  comes  .to 
America,  and  Mr.  Pogram  does  him  tlio  exceed- 
ing honor  to  invite  him  to  Mrs.  Pogram's  tea- 
table,  he  must  record  that  nothing  is  so  merry, 
so  Arcadian,  as  the  blithe  shive-life  on  the  plant- 
ations. "I  protest,"  as  the  people  say  in  the 
English  drama,  it  is  reason  enough  for  the  com- 
ing of  Dickens  into  the  world  that  he  showed  up 
the  Honorable  Elijah  Pogram.  It  is  to  shame 
such  solemn  humbugs,  to  shrivel  such  wind-bags, 
to  expose  such  shams,  that  Divine  Providence 
provides  the  satirists,  and  humorists,  and  story- 
tellers. 

Tlie  truth  is  that  Mr.  Dickens  touched  us  very 
mildly.  We  undoubtedly  seemed  to  him  a  great 
deal  more  ridiculous  than  he  reported  us.  There 
neyer  was  known  in  any  humane,  civilized.  Chris- 
tian society  such  a  spectacle  as  the  social  circles 
of  this  country  offered  twenty  years  ago  upon 
that  very  subject  of  slavery.  American  society 
was  morally  emasculated.  We  put  honor,  con- 
science, decency,  common-sense  in  our  pockets. 
We  called  filth  cleanly,  and  a  sow  divine.  And 
sharp  as  were  the  occasional  scourgings  we  re- 
ceived from  candid  and  humane  foreigners,  it 
was  fortunately  reserved  for  an  American  and  a 
woman  to  reveal  to  the  full  perception  of  man- 
kind the  thing  which  swayed  our  politics  and 
comipted  the  national  soul.  And  to-day,  when 
we  are  free  of  the  accursed  incubus,  the  Honor- 
able Elijah  Pogram  and  Jefferson  Brick,  Es- 
qnire,  speak  of  the  time  when  we  were  ridden 
with  it  as  the  "palmy  days  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Dickens,  w^e  say,  touched  us  lightly.    But 


he  has  done  for  various  abuses  in  his  own  coun- 
try what  Mrs.  Stowe  did  for  slavery  in  hers. 
If  he  did  not  flatter  the  United  States  he  cer- 
tainly has  never  spared  England.  Wlien  an  au- 
thor in  this  country  writes  a  sketch  or  an  article 
like  that  of  Mr.  Parton's  upon  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  the  city,  of  New  York,  those  who  think 
that  the  true  way  to  cure  a  cancer  is  to  cover  it 
with  an  embroidered  shirt-bosom  instantly  ex- 
claim, "  Why  do  you  wash  your  dirty  linen  in 
public  ?  What  do  you  think  Europe  will  say  if 
you  make  such  an  exposure  as  that  ?"  But  Mr. 
Dickens  has  done  nothing  else  but  turn  the  full 
splendor  of  his  genius  upon  the  sins  and  follies 
of  England.  He  knows  very  well  that  if  the 
preacher  would  convert  souls  he  must  speak  loud 
enough  to  be  heard.  The  Methodist  does  not 
spare  his  voice,  his  entreaty,  his  reproof,  his 
denunciation  of  the  Methodist  brethren  lest  the 
Baptist  in  the  next  street  should  think,  *^Good 
lack !  \\  hat  a  set  of  sinners  these  Methodists  are !" 
The  man  called  of  God  to  call  men  into  the 
straight  and  narrow  way  does  not  daintily  whis- 
per his  exhortations  and  shrug  his  summons. 
His  voice  is  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness. The  great  author,  tlie  poet,  the  story- 
teller, the  historian,  the  hnmorist,  the  satirist, 
the  editor,  deals  with  the  life  around  him,  and 
his  own  times,  his  own  country,  feci  tlie  force  of 
his  blow  and  its  purification. 

— Tliere  ai*e  not  many  in  this  country  who 
have  heard  Mr.  Dickens  read.  Those  who  have 
speak  of  it  as  a  pleasure  not  less  in  its  kind  than 
tliat  of  the  first  introduction  to  the  world  he  has 
created.  Indescribably  he  impersonates  the  char- 
acters of  the  story  he  reads.  The  impression  is 
indeUble ;  and,  like  the  singing  of  Jenny  Lind,  it 
will  be  a  fond  tradition  in  a  thousand  American 
homes.  Let  us  remember  that  the  great  author 
is  a  great  benefactor  of  mankind.  His  ser\'ice  is 
immeasurable  and  immortal.  No  king  of  En- 
gland was  ever  so  dear  to  the  English  people  as 
b^ir  Walter  Scott ;  no  king  s  death  ever  touched 
them  so  tenderly.  And  how  truly  and  generous 
ly  one  great  autlior  may  estinmte  another,  and  do 
homage  to  a  kindred  genius,  we  may  see  in  the 
words  in  which  Thackeray  speaks  of  Dickens. 
Let  us  moke  tliem  our  own : 

"  I  may  quarrel  with  Mr.  Dkkens*8  art  a  thonsand 
and  a  thoofiond  times,  I  delieht  and  wouder  at  bis 
genius.  I  recognize  in  it— 1  eueak  with  owe  and  rev- 
erence— a  commiesion  from  that  Dlvlue  Beneficence 
whoBe  blessed  task  it  will  one  day  be  to  wipe  every 
tear  from  every  eye.  Tfaaukfally  I  take  my  ehare  of 
the  feast  of  love  and  kindncf^s  which  thiti  gentle,  and 

generous,  and  charitable  bodI  has  contributed  to  the 
appiness  of  the  world.    I  take  and  enjoy  my  eharc, 
and  say  a  benediction  for  the  liieal.'* 


Somebody  having  written  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  a  series  of  falsehoods  about  a  conversa- 
tion of  Mr.  Dickens,  in  which  lie  was  made  to 
say  a  great  many  disagreeable  things  of  Ameri- 
can publishers,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  ab- 
solutely denying  the  whole  story.  The  Tribune 
then  alludes  to  the  letter  of  its  correspondent, 
remarking  that  '^  it  seems  that  the  tone  of  the 
letter,  as  well  as  its  statements,  were  unpleasant 
to  Mr.  Dickens  and  his  friends,"  and  as  it  thinks 
any  such  injustice  would  be  peculiarly  cruel, 
now  that  Mr.  Dickens  is  about  coming  to  the 
country,  **  cheerfully"  prints  an  extract  from  the 
letter  which  Mr.  Dickens  *  *  has  seen  fit  to  write 
upon  the  subject"    The  extract  is  as  follows : 
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"  Not  onl  J  i«  there  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  pre- 
tended coQTer8ation,hut  it  \b  so  abeardly  unlike  me 
that  I  can  not  suppose  it  to  be  even  invented  by  any 
one  who  ever  heard  me  exchange  a  word  with  mortal 
creatnre.  For  twenty  years  lam  perfectly  certain 
that  I  have  never  made  any  other  allusion  to  the  re- 
pablication  ot  my  books  in  America  than  the  good- 
bomored  remark,  that  *  if  there  had  been  internatiou- 
al  copyright  between  England  and  the  States  I  should 
liave  been  a  man  of  very  large  fortune  instead  of  a 
man  of  moderate  savings.*  J^or  have  I  ever  been 
fiucb  a  tool  as  to  charge  the  absence  of  international 
copyTit;ht  upon  Individnals.  Nor  have  I  been  so  un- 
generous as  to  disguise  or  suppress  the  fact  that  I 
have  received  handsome  sums  from  the  Harpers  for 
advance  sheets.  When  I  was  in  the  States  I  said  what 
I  had  to  say,  and  there  was  an  end.  I  am  absolutely 
certain  that  X  have  never  since  expressed  myself  even 
with  soreness  on  the  subject.  Reverting  to  the  pre- 
posterous fabrication  of  the  London  Correspondent, 
tbe  statement  that  I  ever  talked  about  *  those  fellows' 
who  republished  my  books,  or  pretended  to  know 
(what  I  don't  know  at  this  instant)  who  made  how 
much  out  of  them,  or  ever  talked  of  their  sending 
me  *  conscience-money,*  is  as  grossly  and  completely 
fdlse  as  the  statement  that  I  ever  said  any  thing  to 
the  effect  that  1  could  not  be  expected  to  have  an  in- 
terest in  tbe  American  people.  And  nothing  can  by 
any  po«ibility  be  falser  than  that  Again  and  again 
have  I  expressed  my  interest  in  them.  Every  Ameri- 
can who  has  ever  spoken  with  me  in  London,  Paris,  or 
where  sot,  kgows  whether  I  have  frankly  said :  '  Ton 
could  have  no  better  introduction  to  me  than  3rour 
country.'  .  And  for  years  and  years,  when  I  have  been 
a^ked  about  reading  in  America,  my  invariable  reply 
has  been,  *  I  have  so  many  friends  there,  and  constant- 
ly receive  eo  many  earnest  letters  from  personally-un- 
known readers  Miere,  that  but  for  domestic  reasons  I 
would  go  to-morrow.' " 


Nothing  coald  be  more  unpleasant  and  un- 
fortanate  than  the  publicity  recently  given  to 
some  transactions  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  the  widow  of 
the  late  President.  It  was  very  natural  and  very 
proper  that  in  the  changed  circumstances  of  her 
life  she  should  wish  to  di-spose  of  a  costly  ward- 
robe. Had  this  been  done  quietly  nobody  could 
have  objected.  It  was  purely  a  private  matter, 
with  which  public  interference  in  any  manner 
wa.<?  mere  impertinence. 

Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Lincoln  hoped  by  publish- 
ing the  fact  that  it  was  her  wardrobe,  by  tlje  in- 
evitable inference  that  it  consisted  of  various  ar- 
ticles given  to  her  for  a  political  purpose,  and  by 
a  oomphiint  of  ill-treatment  from  the  people  and 
fiom  the  leaders  of  a  party,  to  excite  public  atten- 
tion and  increase  the  income  of  the  sale.  The 
couTae  of  events  has  not  been  favorable  to  her. 
The  publication  of  her  own  letters  to  her  agent 
has  excited  great  ridicule  and  the  severest  ani- 
mad^-ersion,  and  there  is  no  friend  of  hers,  and 
no  man  who  honors  the  memory  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  must  not  deeply  deplore  the  whole  affair. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
shotdd  not  have  been  igenerous  to  the  widow  of 
Abraliam  Lincoln.  She  may  not  have  been  a 
wise  woman,  but  she  was  his  wife,  and  they  were 
never  parted  until  his  murder  in  her  presence. 
It  would  have .  been  merely  proper,  a  grateful 
tribute  to  his  memory  who  had  been  assassin- 
ated because  he  was  President,  if  Congress,  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  had  given  to  his  widow 
at  least  the  amount  of  the  four  yeara'  salary.  If 
any  one  were  afraid  of  the  precedent,  let  it  be  un- 
derstood as  exceptional.  If  any  one  thought 
that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  nations  to  grant  pen- 
siooa,  let  this  have  been  done  without  any  con- 
"feration  of  duty  or  general  principle  other  than 
that  of  gratitude.  Doubtless  there  is  such  a 
tbing  08  national  gratitude.  It  exists,  although 
eveiy  individual  may  not  be  grateful.     The  feel- 


ing and  judgment  of  no  people  are  ever  wholly 
unanimous.  Yet,  if  a  nation  were  ever  agreed, 
tills  nation  was  agreed  in  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  Lincoln.  His  character  and  temperament 
were  guarantees  of  sagacious  statesmanship  in 
reconstruction.  Even  those  who  had  cherished 
party  differences  with  him  did  not — certainly, 
not  all — carry  them  to  his  grave.  He  died  the 
President  of  the  whole  people  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
and  their  representatives  should  have  secured  a 
proper  competence  to  his  widow. 

The  splendid  system  of  national  rewards  for 
great  national  ser\ices  which  prevails  in  EngUmd 
is  unknown  to  us.  Parliament  gives  Blenheim 
to  Marlborough,  and  a  dukedom  to  Welling- 
ton, and  makes  Nelson  a  viscount,  and  so  hon- 
ors and  enriches  their  descendants.  Much  no- 
bler is  the  system  which  raises  Washington  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  nation  he  has  helped  to 
create.  But  Uiere  are  occasions  when  there  is 
but  one  way  to  make  the  national  regard  effect- 
ive after  its  immediate  object  is  removed,  and 
that  is  a  grant  of  money.  If  it  is  in  itself  dis- 
agreeable to  see  a  woman  selling  her  wardrobe 
because,  as  she  alleges,  of  the  ingratitude  of  oth- 
ers, it  is  doubly  disagreeable  when  that  woman 
is  the  widow  of  a  beloved  and  famous  man  slain 
at  the  post  of  duty.  To  avoid  the  spectacle  who 
woidd  not  gladly  consent  to  the  grant,  not  be- 
cause she  for  herself  has  any  national  claim,  but 
because  of  the  universal  feeUng  for  her  husband. 

It  is  of  course  a  sentiment.  We  are  afraid 
that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  would  not  smile  uiwn 
such  an  act  of  Congress.  There  are  others, 
also,  who  might  think  it  an  act  transcending  the 
proper  functions  of  a  government ;  who  might 
feel  that  it  was  not  a  sufficient  minding  of  your 
own  business,  which  is  so  excellent  a  rule  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  JBut  if  we  may,  with  safety  to  the 
state  and  to  the  sound  principles  of  government, 
vote  a  national  benefactor  a  public  funeral,  may 
we  not  venture  upon  voting  a  little  money  to  his 
widow  ? 

''But  she  doesn't  need  it !" 

That  was  something  we  did  not  know  when 
her  husband  died.  The  presimiption  was  tliat 
she  did  need  it. 

.  When  we  read  in  Du  Chaillu's  Equatorial 
Africa  of  the  gigantic  Gorilla — the  monstrous 
ape  which  is  nearer  to  humanity  than  any  other 
of  the  brutes ;  how  he  smites  his  breast,  which 
emits  a  horrible,  hollow  sound  like  the  tremen- 
dous beating  of  an  unimagined  bass-drum ;  how 
he  snaps  the  trunks  of  the  hugest  trees  as  if  they 
were  pipe-stems,  and  combines  the  power  of  the 
elephant  with  the  agility  and  intelligence  of  the 
monkey — who  of  us  does  not  tremble  and  turn 
pale,  and  devoutly  offer  thanks  to  Heaven  that 
it  did  not  cast  our  lot  in  the  African  woods 
where  the  Gorilla  bellows  and  beats  his  appalling 
bass-drum? 

There  were  skeptics  of  M.  Du  Chaillu's  sto- 
ries. There  were  people  who  put  their  tongues 
in  their  cheeks  when  you  alluded  to  Gorillas. 
ITiere  were  scientific  men  even  who  pooh-poohed 
M.  Du  Chaillu,  and  said  he  had  been  only  to 
some  African  coast,  and  bought  baboon  skins 
and  birds  from  the  interior,  and  then  composed 
his  learned  work  and  brought  home  his  interest- 
ing colleGtion,  acquired  at  incredible  personal 
risk.      They  were  people  like  those  who  said 
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that  **  Eothen"  was  written  in  a  London  libnuy 
by  a  man  who  had  never  put  foot  beyond  Lon- 
don. It  went  so  far  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Koyal  Geographical  Socic^,  or  gome  other  of 
the  royal  societies  at  which  wise  men  assemble, 
somebody — some  professor  or  authoritative  per- 
son of  science — insinuated  that  M.  Du  ChaiUu's 
theories  of  natural  history  were  moonshine ;  that 
his  wonderful  discoveries  of  new  animals  were 
fables;  that  his  book  was  **bosh  ;"  and  M.  Du 
Chaillu  himself  a  humbug.  Now  the  traveler 
was  present,  and  heard  these  astounding  re- 
marks. In  his  natural  indignation  he  did  not, 
indeed,  beat  the  fearful  bass-diTun  of  his  bosom, 
like  the  celebrated  Gorilla,  but  he  did  exclaim 
that  his  scientific  brother  was  a  liar.  And  then, 
unable  to  command  himself,  or  to  find  suffi- 
cient English  to  express  his  wrath,  he  wreaked 
upon  that  brother  what  the  Times  of  the  next 
morning  called  "the  wild  justice  of  expectora- 
tion." 

Those  of  us  who  saw  the  Du  Chaillu  collection 
may  recall  tlie  skins  of  that  awful  animal,  the 
Gorilla,  and  that  we  were  told  no  living  one  had 
ever  been  brought  away  from  Africa,  because  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  take  the  brute  alive, 
such  was  its  furious  ferocity.  •  There  was  a 
story,  indeed,  that  a  deceased  specimen  had  been 
sent  to  Professor  Owen,  and  tliat  he  had  under- 
taken to  arrange  the  bones,  but  that  upon  open- 
ing the  case  such  a  desolating  efQu>'ium  escaped 
that  the  neighboring  country  was  threatened  with 
pestilence,  and  the  stench  of  that  departed  Go- 
rilla was  as  appalling  as  the  sound  of  his  dread- 
ful bass-drum  when  alive. 

Imagine  with  what  a  shudder,  therefore,  the 
sensitive  reader  of  Du  Chaillu  lately  read  in  a 
newspai)er  that  a  living  Gorilla  had  arrived  in 
the  city  of  New  York  straight  from  the  African 
forest,  and  consigned  to  Mr.  Bamum.  From  the 
internal  evidence,  of  the  notice  an  expert  might 
have  attributed  it  to  M.  Du  Chaillu  himself 
The  spell-bound  reader  saw,  with  a  cold  tremor 
running  through  his  frame,  that  it  had  been  only 
with  dire  struggles,  and  overwhelming  force,  and 
human  cunning,  and  breaking  of  ropes  and  chains 
that  the  monster  had  been  transported  from  the 
ship  to  the  Museum.  And  if  he  had  escaped ! 
Merciful  powers!  if  the  celebrated  Gorilla  of  the 
African  forest  had  rushed  up  Broadway  bellow- 
ing and  beating  his  horrible  bass-drum !  The 
imagination  droops  before  the  scene.  The  trav- 
eler from  New  Zealand  might  have  arrived  the 
next  day  and  found  but  a  silent  desolation  where 
New  York  had  been,  and  (i  great  Gorilla  ready  to 
welcome  him ! 

Nor  was  the  contest  over  when  he  had  been 
borne  into  the  Museum.  The  monster  pulled 
ropes  and  chains  into  his  cage,  and  roared  so 
tremendously  that  innocent  women  and  children 
shrieked,  and  fled,  and  fainted,  while  a  learned 
"Professor,"  whose  name  the  Easy  Chair  "djs- 
remembers,"  determined  that  science  and  the 
patrons  of  Mr.  Bamum*s  moral  show  should  not 
be  deprived  of  the  comfort  of  a  living  Gorilla, 
contending  by  superior  cunning  with  this  colos- 
sal brute  force,  succeeded  in  confining  the  raging 
giant  with  a  chain  cable — for  so  it  seemed  in  the 
glowing  periods  of  the  description — which  could 
easily  hold  the  Great  Eastern  in  a  hurricane, 
and  the  terrific  prize  so  made  fast  was  further 
secured  in  the  cage  ofthe  Koyal  Bengal  Tiger 


and  the  Great  African  Lion,  whenever  the  Mu- 
seum is  blessed  with  the  presence  of  such  illus- 
trious strangers. 

Afler  reading  this  thrilling  article  in  the  pa- 
per, which  further  Informed  him  that  although 
the  royal  scientific  sdcieties  of  Great  Britain  had 
ofibred  great  sums  of  money  for  the  Gorilla,  and 
were  in  despair  because  they  coidd  not  have 
him,  Mr.  Bamum  had  imperturbably  replied 
that  his  Museum,  his  American  Museum,  most 
have  the  monster  at  any  expense  whatever,  the 
exhausted  reader,  father  of  a  family,  perhaps, 
whose  shuddering  little  ears  had  greedily  ab- 
sorbed the  story,  found  that  there  was  to  be  no 
peace  for  him  'until  he  had  taken  the  children  to 
see  the  Gorilla.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  wondered 
audibly  whether  the  iron  bai-s  of  the  cage  were 
very  strong.  In  vain  he  asked  mamma  whether 
she  did  not  think  that  an  animal  which  could  so 
readily  snap  the  trunks  of  great  trees  might  also 
part  a  chain  cable  with  ease.  I'he  Gorilla  mast 
be  seen,  and  papa  prepared  himself  for  the  dread 
ordeal. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  little  family  party 
descended  Broadway.  When  it  had  Reached  the 
vicinity  of  Prince  Street  it  paused  to  hear  afar 
off  the  resounding  roar  of  the  beast,  and  to  listen 
for  the  hollow  beating  of  the  bass-dnira  of  the 
bosom.  But  such  was  the  noiso.  of  omnibuses 
and  carriages  and  carts  that  nothing  else  coold 
be  heai'd.  Across  the  street,  however,  in  front 
of  the  Museum,  and  higli  overhead,  a  truly  over- 
powering picture  was  swung.  There,  in  great 
brilliancy  of  color,  was.  depicted  the  celebrated 
Gorilla,  as  he  appears  in  his  native  >vilds.  About 
twelve  feet  high,  and  proportionately  broad,  the 
hideous  brute  is  apparently  -stepping  over  the 
river  Niger  at  one  stride,  while  he  brandishes  a 
mighty  club  with  one  hand,  and  -with  the  other 
grasps  a  woman  of  the  country,  whom  he  is  car- 
rying off  for  lunch. 

**  Dear  me !"  said  a  thoughtful  student  of  nat- 
ural history,  as  he  contemplated  the  picture  at  a 
later  period  than  that  of  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged upon  the  description,  "what  a  cnrious  il- 
lustration of  the  nearness  with  which  this  brute 
comes  to  mankind !  He  clothes  his  female  like 
a  woman !  What  touching  modesty,  and  what 
respect  for  the  sex !" 

But  not  taking  that  view  of  the  picture  above 
him,  the  devoted  parent  turned  with  his  inno- 
cent companions  into  the  doonvay  of  the  Muse- 
um, bought  the  tickets  with  true  resignation, 
and  as  he  passed  the  portal  at  which  the  guard- 
ian sits,  cast  one  lingering,  longing  look  behind 
at  the  cheerful  bustle  of  Broadway,  before  en- 
counteiing  the  Gorilla.  It  was  hardly  reassur- 
ing to  observe  that  every  thing  was  quiet  within 
the  building;  that  there  was  no  distant,  earth- 
quaking roar,  and  uoatifrighted  multitude  plung- 
ing down  the  stairs.  The  silence  itself  was  oj)- 
pressive.  Merciful  Mercury !  could  the  monster 
have  consumed  all  the  previous  visitors  of  the 
morning,  and  was  he  wailing,  twelve  or  raore 
feet  high,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  pounce  upon 
theh"  ill-fated  successors?  Smitten  with  such 
thoughts  and  awful  anticipations,  the  little  fam- 
ily party  ascended  the  stairs,  and,  oh,  bliss !  the 
first  object  was  not  the  mighty  brute,  but  the 
benign  giantess,  playfully  conversing  with  the 
amiable  dwarf,  while  the  benevolent  fat  child 
was  affably  answering  the  questions  of  the  curi- 
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oas.  In  the  neighboring  tank  the  sagacious  seal 
had  just  pulled  out  the  plug  in  the  bottom  of 
his  bath,  and  all  the  water  had  flowed  away ;  and 
the  Albino  children  moved  tranquilly  about, 
generously  giving  every  spectator  the  fullest 
view  of  their  flaxen  polls.  Indeed  there  was  an 
air  of  serenity  and  a  smell  of  peanuts  which  was 
delightfully  consoling.  But  the  great  duty  of 
the  day  could  not  be  avoided,  and  the  party 
pusihed'  on,  following  the  sign  which,  vrith  an 
outstretched  finger  painted  upon  it,  said,  ^*To 
the  Gorilhi.'* 

Suddenly  they  were  in  his  presence.  The 
cage  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Tiger  and  of  the  king 
of  beasts  was  before  them.  Behind  its  massive 
bars  and  heavily  chained  crouched  the  monster. 
A  thick  wooden  railing,  sweeping  outward  from 
the  cage,  kept  the  throng  away  from  the  imme- 
diate danger  of  his  paws,  and  pasteboard  cards 
hung  around  kindly  warned  the  public  that,  on 
account  of  the  savage  ferocity  of  the  Gorilla,  he 
must  not  be  excitol  or  disturbed.  Savage  fe- 
rocity !  and  with  what  a  shudder  the  eye  of  the 
parent,  having  at  a  glance  observed  all  these 
things,  proceeded  to  scan — a  poor,  little,  meek 
baboon,  sitting  with  rueful  eyes  and  complacent- 
ly r^arding  the  scene !  There  was  a  crowd  of 
five  persons,  three  of  whom  were  the  family 
party.  The  two  others  were  youth  who  poked 
canes  and  threw  gingerbread  at  the  appalling 
^'Living  Gorilla,"  which  neither  rose  to  his  feet 
and  shook  the  thin  bars  of  the  cage,  nor  beat  his 
bass-drum  with  resounding  roar,  but,  such  wns 
his  kin  to  humanity  of  the  highest  kind,  that  he 
submitted  with  Christian  resignation,  and  look- 
ing quite  ready  to  offer  the  left  cheek  sliould  the 
right  be  smitten. 

Possibly  a  family  party  of  less  correct  senti- 
ments and  urbane  manners  than  that  we  are  snp- 
Xx»ing  might  have  "  wreaked  the  wild  justice'of 
expectoration"  upon-  the  luckless  object  of  their 
terror.  But  they  forbore,  reflecting  that  if  they 
had  not  heard  the  drum  of  the  Gorilla's  bosom 
they  had  heard  the  tremendous  chitter  of  that 
ba^-drnm  of  the  press  which  certain  persons  are 
skilled  to  smite.  When  at  length  the  pacified 
parent  looked  at  the  chains,  the  cage,  and  the 
warnings  of  *' savage  ferocity,"  and  recalled  his 
Iiarrowing  imagination  of  the  escaping  monster 
devouring  Broadway,  he  turned  away  with  a 
mOd  smilo  of  Christian  forgiveness,  and  gave 
the  fat  boy  a  penny  cookey. 

In  the  June  Nimiber  of  the  Magazine  the  Easy 


Chair  spoke  of  Longfellow's  mar^'elous  transla- 
tion of  Dante,  marvelous  for  the  power  and  skill 
with  which  the  very  character  of  the  great  me- 
dieval ]:)oem  Is  reproduced  to  another  world  and 
a  new  epoch.  It  said  that  the  translation  was 
not  the  poet's  unassisted  work,  for  his  friends 
and  neighbors,  Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  James 
Russell  Lowell,  who  are,  with  Longfellow,  among 
the  very  first,  it  not  the  chief  of  our  I)antean 
scholars,  had  brought  to  his  work  the  aid  of  their 
scholarship,  taste,  and  criticism.  And  now  Mr. 
Norton's  translation  of  Dante's  earlier  poem,  the 
Vita  Nuova — the  New  life— is  published  in  the 
same  superb,  yet  perfectly  practicable,  form  as 
the  Divine  Comedy.  Like  the  work  of  Long- 
fellow, this  of  Mr.  Norton's  has  been  a  labor  of 
love.  For  many  years,  among  his  many  stud- 
ies, he  has  been  the  most  faithful  and  diligent 
student  of  Dante.  Familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  time  in  its  various  aspects,  surrounding  him- 
self with  the  commentaries  and  illustrations,  and 
the  whole  literature  of  the  subject,  he  has  brought 
the  patient  habit  of  the  trained  schokr,  the  in- 
sight and  sympathy  of  a  poetic  nature,  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  critic,  and  the  skill  of  the 
literary  artist  to  this  unique  and  beautiful  work. 
It  is  so  excellently  done  that  we  ore  not  only 
richer  by  one  of  the  gi-cat  and  immortal  works  in 
literature,  but  we  are  justly  proud  of  the  scholar- 
ship which  introduces  it  to  us. 

**The  Vita  Nuova,"  says  Mr.  Norton,  in  one 
of  the  essays  which  follow  the  translation  as 
notes,  *^is  the  earliest  of  Dante's  writings,  and 
the  most  autobiographic  of  them  in  fonn  and  in- 
tention. "    It  describes  his  meeting  with  Beatrice 
when  they  were  both  scarcely  more  than  children, 
and  traces  **the  earthly  story  of  this  love — its  be- 
ginning, its  irregular  course,  its  hopes  and  doubts, 
its  exaltations  and  despairs,  its  sudden  inter- 
ruption and  transformation  by  death."    It  is, 
therefore,  really  a  proper  prelude  or  introduction 
to  the  Divine  Comedy,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  re- 
flect that  we  owe  to  two  American  scholars 
this  masterly  reproduction  of  both  works.     Nor 
ought  the  singular  beauty  and  propriety  of  the 
I  publisher's  part  of  the  enterprise  to  be  forgotten. 
The  books  are  printed  as  all  tlio  true  classics 
ought  to  be,  the  tasteful  and  noble  volumes  sug- 
I  gesting  the  richness  and  beauty  of  shrines  erect- 
ed to  the  best  beloved  divinities.     We  have  i^e- 
corded  elsewhere,  indeed,  our  satisfaction  in  the 
I  sixpenny-volume  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels 
I  and  in  the  shilling  Shakespeare.    But  that  is  not 
I  to  the  prejudice  of  delight  in  their  costlier  forms. 


f  toq  Mm, 


Three  English  Statesmen,  by  Goldwin  Smith, 
Holding  the  opinions  set  forth  in  the  lectures 
upon  the  "Political  History  of  England,"  which 
constitute  this  volume,  one  can  not  wonder  that 
the  author  should  have  resigned  the  Professor- 
ship of  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
"nie  chiefest  authors  of  revolution,"  he  says, 
*'have  not  been  the  chimerical  and  intemperate 
friends  of  progress,  but  the  blind  obstructors 
of  progress — those  who,  in  defiance  of  nature, 
struggle  to  avert  the  inevitable  fiiture,  to  recall 
the  irrevocable  past ;  who  chafe  to  fuiy  by  dam- 


ming up  its  course  the  river  which  would  other- 
wise flow  calmly  between  its  banks,  which  has 
ever  flowed,  and,  do  what  they  will,  must  flow 
forever. "  These  are  words  pregnant  with  warn- 
ing for  those  who  now  hold  swav  in  England. 
The  three  statesmen  whom  Mr.  Smith  selects  as 
types  are  John  PjTn,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Will- 
iam Pitt.  Of  Pym,  **who  opened  the  revolu- 
tion which  was  closed  by  Cromwell,  and  of  which 
Milton  was  the  apostle  and  poet, "  he  says :  * '  The 
greatest  member  of  Parliament  that  ever  lived, 
Uie  greatest  master  of  the  connctions  and  the 
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feelings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  not 
Robert  Peel,  but  John  Vym.  But  if  Pym,  in 
modem  garb,  and  using  modem  phrase,  could 
now  lise  iu  his  old  place,  lus  words,  though  as 
practical  as  they  are  lofty,  would,  I  fear,  be 
thought  *  too  clever  for  the  House. '  Is  it  that 
wealth,  too  much  accumulated  and  too  little  dif- 
fused, has  placed  the  leadership  of  the  nation  in 
less  noble  hands?*'  ''In  the  vestibule  of  that 
vast  and  sumptuous  but  feebly  conceived  and 
effeminately  omamented  pile — no  unmeet  shrine 
of  Plutocracy — the  present  House  of  Commons,  ' 
stand  on  either  hand  the  statues  of  Parliament-  ' 
nry  worthies.  Ignorance  probably  it  is  that  has 
excluded  the  foremost  wortliy  of  them  all.  Pym 
does  not  look  down  upon  the  House  which  once 
he  led,  nor  do  they  read  on  the  pedestal  of  his 
statue  the  moral  of  his  political  life :  '  The  best 
form  of  government  is  that  wliich  doth  actuate 
and  dispose  every  part  and  member  of  a  state  to 
the  common  good.'  But  Pym  has  a  statue  in 
history,  and  seldom  has  there  been  more  need 
for  unveiling  it  than  now. "  But  of  the  effigies 
of  great  men  of  England  there  is  wanting  in  the 
British  Parliament  House  a  greater  than  Pym. 
Between  Charles  I.  who  lost  his  head  and  James 
II.  who  lost  his  crown  should  have  stood  the 
great  Lord  Protector,  of  whom,  says  Mr.  Smith, 
"'I  speak  not  as  a  general  or  as  a  party  leader, 
but  as  a  prince" — the  greatest  prince,  as  men 
now  begin  to  acknowledge,  who  ever  ruled  the 
realm  of  Britain.  Mr.  Smith's  lecture  on  Crom- 
well is  a  careful  study  to  which  British  statesmen 
of  tOKlay  may  well  give  heed.  Of  Pitt,  the  last 
in  the  triad,  Mr.  Smith  says  in  the  outset :  "  Dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  his  life  Pitt  is  to  l)e  classed 
with  the  philosophic  and  reforming  kings  and 
ministers  before  the  Revolution,  whose  names 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Vuring  the  second 
part  he  tends,  though  he  did  not  actually  sink 
to  the  level  of  the  Mettemichs,  the  Polignacs, 
the  Percevals,  and  the  Eldons" — he  might  as 
well  have  said  the  Russells,  the  Derbys,  and  the 
Disraelis.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  at- 
tempt to  reproduce,  even  in  outline,  Mr.  Smith's 
masterly  analysis  of  the  character  of  Pitt  as  a 
statesman.  But  scattered  through  it  are  some 
pregnant  hints.  Thus  of  the  British  possession 
of  Gibraltar  he  says:  *'It  has  made  Spain  our 
enemy  in  every  war  of  the  European  Powers. 
When  almost  paralyzed  by  age  and  decrepitude^ 
she  dragged  her  feeble  limbs  again  and  again  to 
the  attack,  that  she  might  remove  this  stain  on 
her  escutcheon,  and  this  eyesore  of  her  honor. 
The  recovery  of  it  would  be  the  greatest  bribe 
that  a  military  adventurer  rising  to  power  in 
Spain  could  offer  to  his  countr3rmen ;  and  per- 
haps the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  such 
a  crisis  may  occur. "  Mr.  Smith  might  have  gone 
farther,  and  said  that  the  British  possession  of 
Gibraltar  is  a  menace  and  insult  to  France  as 
well  as  to  Spain.  It  may  well  happen  that  here- 
in, and  in  the  possession  of  Malta,  will  be  found 
the  occasion  of  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
France.  France,  now  a  great  naval  power,  fast 
rising  to  be  thfe  greatest  in  Europe,  will  not  long 
be  content  to  see  the  Mediterranean,  which  she 
has  come  to  look  upon  as  ''our  sea,"  dominated 
by  an  alien  power.  Mr.  Smithy  in  treating  of 
Pitt,  has  occasion  often  to  speak  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterward  George  IV.  He  might  al- 
most A8  well  have  spoken  of  the  present  Prince 


of  Wales.  The  parallel  between  the  two  runs 
too  closely  to  have  escaped  the  strictures  of  keen 
observers.  Not  long  ago  a  picture  was  hung  up 
in  all  the  print-shops  in  London  wherein  our 
''fat  friend,'  "  accoutred  as  he  was,"  appeared 
as  the  Ghost  of  Hamlet's  father,  foUowed  by  the 
present  puny  Prince  as  Hamlet ;  underneath  was 
the  legend:  "I'll  follow  thee!"  How  closely 
Albert  Edward  has  tried  to  foUow  Greorge  Fred- 
erick is  too  well  known  to  those  who  have  occa- 
sion to  keep  themselves  acquainted  with  any 
thing  beyond  the  public  history  of  the  times. 
Pitt's  last  words  were,  **  How  I'leave  my  coun- 
try!"  We  fear  that  they  may  be  repeated  with 
deeper  emphasis  by  some  British  statesman  of 
this  or  the  next  generation.  — Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's 
book  is  every  way  worthy  of  careful  meditation, 
not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  in  the  United  States. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Beyond  the  Mississippi,  by  Albert  D.  Rich- 
ardson. The  author,  as  correspondent  of  the 
Tribune,  has,  we  think,  traveled  over  more 
leagues  of  prairie  and  mountain  lying  between 
the  great  river  and  the  great  ocean  than  any 
other  man  who  has  put  pen  to  paper.  Wherever 
he  traveled  he  went  to  see  and  to  describe  what 
he  saw.  In  this  book  he  has  ^ven  with  pen 
and  pencil  a  full  account  of  a  fleeting  phase  in 
our  national  life;  of  a  period  which  though 
short,  measured  by  the  csiendar,  is  among  the 
most  momentous  in  the  history  of  civilization ; 
a  period  wherein  great  regions  have  been  won 
from  the  barren  Empire  of  Darkness  and  added 
to  the  domains  of  civilization,  to  be,  we  trust,  a 
possession  for  evermore.  The  ten  years — one- 
third  of  a  hnman  generation — over  which  this 
work  extends  have  made  a  new  Geography  for 
the  American  Union,  and  by  consequence  for 
the  civilized  world.  The  great  battle  between 
Barbarism  and  Civilization  waged  during  this  in- 
terval can  never  again  be  re-fought.  Civiliza- 
tion has  fmrly  won  the  last  field  upon  the  West- 
em  Continent.  The-  book  divides  itself  into  two 
great  parts.  The  first,  beginning  in  1857,  de- 
scribes the  fierce  contest  in  Kansas.  Nowhere 
else  will  be  found  on  record  so  full  an  account 
of  the  fearful  atrocities  perpetrated  during  that 
dark  period.  Murder,  robbery,  and  outrage 
seemed  to  be  the  law  of  the  land  in  Kansas  and 
thereabouts.  Yet  underl}ang  and  accompanying 
all  this  was  the  steady  march  of  civiUzation, 
westward  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific, 
where  it  had  already  got  firm  footing.  Then  in 
this  book  comes  an  interval,  wherein  was  waged 
the  great  war  between  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
federacy. For  a  time  the  author  was  a  **  War 
Correspondent."  Captured  just  before  the  fall 
of  Vicksburg,  he  lay  for  eighteen  months  in  Con- 
federate prisons.  Of  this  period  this  book  is  si- 
lent. Mr,  Richardson  has  told  elsewhere  of  the 
war.  The  second  part  of  this  book  narrates  his 
fresh  observations  made  in  1865  during  the  trip 
westward  performed  by  Mr.  Colfax,  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  several  other  guests  of  the  Mail 
Companies,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Bross  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Ulinois,  Mr.  Bowles  of  the  Massachusetts  Spring- 
Jield  Repub/icauy  who  has  put  forth  an  excellent 
book  upon  the  trip,  and  Mr.  Richardson.  The 
two  parts  of  this  book  show  the  development  of 
the  trans-Mississippi  region  during  the  period  in- 
tervening. The  critic  who  reads  with  the  pur- 
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pose  of  finding  minute  faults  will  hare  abundant 
occupation.  He  will  quite  rightly,  for  example, 
except  to  the  statement  that  '^^ prairie"  is  an  In- 
dian word  denoting  "beautiful  meadow,"  and 
find  reproduced  very  venerable  jokes  which  have 
done  good  service  time  out  of  mind.  But  taken 
as  a  whole,  this  work  is  an  exceeding  valuable 
contribution  to  the  current  history  of  our  coun- 
try.    (American  Publishing  Company.) 

Liees  of  the  Queens  of  England^  by  Aones 
Stbigkland.  In  a  single  book  •  is  comprised 
the  substance  of  Miss  Strickland's  half  score 
of  volumes  of  biographies  of  the  Queens  of  En- 
gland. Many  months  ago  Mrs.  Caroline  G. 
Pabkeb  began  an  abridgment  of  this  work.  Just 
as  she  had  completed  her  task,  Miss  Strickland 
herself  put  forth  her  own  abridgment.  Upon 
companjson  the  two  were  found  to  be  essentially 
the  same.  Mrs.  Parker  therefore  adopted  that 
of  Miss  {Strickland,  incorporating  therewith  such 
portions  of  her  own  as  seemed  most  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  American  reader ;  adding  there- 
to biographies  of  the  last  six  queens,  whose  lives 
were  not  narrated  by  Miss  Strickland.  As  this 
work  now  stands,  therefore,  it  faithfully  repre- 
sents the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  original  volumes, 
seen  from  two  points  of  view.  The  series  com- 
mences with  the  life  of  Matilda  of  Flanders,  the 
Queen  of  William  the  Conqueror,  with  whom 
properly  begins  the  existing  British  dynasty. 
SMuce  her  tliere  have  been  forty  British  queens, 
five  of  whom  were  queens-regnant — that  is,  sover- 
eigns in  their  own  right — and  thirty-five  queen- 
consorts,  that  is,  the  wives  of  kings.  The  kings 
of  England  daring  this  period — not  counting  the 
greatest  of  all,  Cromwell,  the  Lord -Protector — 
king  in  all  but  name — number  twenty-eight 
Three  of  these — William  II.,  surnamed  **Ru- 
fiis,"  the  red-haired ;  Edward  V.,  who  never  re- 
ally came  to  the  throne,  but  was,  as  is  said,  mur- 
dered by  his  uncle,  Richard  III.;  and  Edward 
VI.,  who  died  while  a  lad — were  never  married. 
Thus  twenty-five  British  kings  had  about  forty 
wives.  It  wotdd  be  hard  to  find  two-score  more 
unfortunate  women  than  these  who  have  been 
queens  of  England.  To  say  nothing  of  the  six 
queens  of  Henry  VIU.,  of  whom  two  were  re- 
pudiated and  three  lost  their  heads,  there  were 
few  of  these  royal  wives  who  would  not  have 
bem  entitled  to  a  divorce  by  any  law,  human  or 
divine.  .Their  biographies  form  an  instructive 
chapter  in  history.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers. ) 

Lift  of  Josiah  Quincif  of  Massttchueetts^  by 
his  son,  Educnd  Quincy.  It  is  not  easy  for  a 
son  to  write  a  biography  of  his  father  which  shall 
be  at  once  accepted  as  evidently  an  accurate  por- 
trait and  a  delightful  addition  to  the  great  gal- 
lery of  history.  Yet  this  Mr.  Edmund  Quincy 
has  done  in  the  life  of  his  father,  Josiah  Quincy, 
of  Massachusetts.  The  biographer's  felicity  of 
perception  is  shown  in  the  very  title  of  his  work. 
Josiah  Quincy  was  peculiarly  a  Massachusetts 
man.  When  he  was  in  public  life  fifty  and  sixty 
years  ago  he  represented  with  the  most  uncom- 
promising fidelity  the  political  views  of  which  the 
strongest  hold  was  in  Essex  County  of  that  State ; 
while  all  his  Ufe  long  he  illustrated  that  high  po- 
litical morality  which  is  infrequent  every  where, 
bat  which  is  nowhere  more  valued  than  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Quincy  was  a  fortunate  man ;  for- 
tunate in  his  birth,  in  his  education,  in  his  mar- 


riage and  family;  fortunate  also  in  his  bodily 
health  and  temperament ;  fortunate  in  his  sphere 
of  public  service,  in  his  life,  and  in  his  death ; 
and,  above  all,  fortunate  in  those  simple,  sterling 
qualities  of  character  which  make  the  truly  great 
citizen.  His  life  was  very  long.  He  was  living 
when  General  Gage  left  Boston,  and  when  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation  of  emanci- 
pation. His  father  was  the  Josiah  Quincy  of  the 
early  Eevolution;  his  companions  and  friends 
were  the  most  conspicuous  and  noted  men  of  his 
time  and  neighborhood ;  nnd  in  the  pages  of  his 
son's  biography  the  earlier  and  later  days  and 
men  alike  reappear  with  surprising  freshness  and 
fullness  of  interest.  Indeed,  the  glimpses  of 
Washington,  Lafayette,  John  Adams,  John  Ran- 
dolph, and  other  noted  men,  are  among  the  pleas- 
antest  in  all  the  memoirs;  and  the  biographer 
has  stated  with  admirable  and  unusual  impar- 
tiality the  course  of  politics  and  his  fiither's  rela- 
tion to  them.  The  taste  and  propriety  of  the 
work  are  not  less  remarkable  than  the  dry  humor 
and  shrewd  comment  of  the  author.  It  is  very 
long  since  we  have  had  so  good  a  biography  of 
so  worthy  and  striking  a  subject  as  the  **  Life  of 
Josiah  Quincy  of  Massachusetts."  (Published 
by  Ticknor  and  Fields.) 

T7ie  Life  and  Death  of  Jason  ;  A  Poem,  by 
William  Morrib.  This  poem  was  introduced 
to  the  public  by  Mr.  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne in  an  article  in  the  London  Fortnightly 
Revieio,  which  hailed  Mr.  Morris  as  the  true  and 
only  disciple  of  Chaucer  in  English  literature. 
His  praises  are  very  warm,  but  Jason  is  certainly 
a  poem  to  be  warmly  praised.  It  is  a  very  re- 
markable work  in  the  midst  of  the  subjective, 
passionate,  sentimental,  rhetorical,  and  often 
morbid  poetry  of  the  time.  The  story  of  Jason 
is  told  with  Homeric  simplicity  and  detail,  and 
with  a  subdued  power  which  is  delightful.  There 
is  an  antique  naivete  in  the  manner  without 
the  least  affectation  of  quaintness,  and  a  certain 
hearty  sobriety  of  tone  wliich  is  truly  invigora- 
ting. It  is  a  Greek  story,  but  as  far  removed  as 
possible  in  method  of  treatment  from  Swinburne's 
'*  Atalanta,"  or  Matthew  Arnold's  "  Merope,"  or 
any  of  the  modem  English  Greek  poems.  The 
story  is  told  as  a  man  of  Chaucer's  temperament 
might  tell  i^  but  hardly  with  the  subtlety  of 
Chaucer's  genius.  Yet  tie  tranquil,  breezy, 
clear-cut  scenes  and  the  moderate  expression  are 
a  perpetual  charm.  It  opens  without  prelude 
with  the  birth  of  Jason,  and  follows  him  without 
moralizing  or  reflection  of  any  kind  through  the 
romantic  vicissitudes  and  heroic  adventures  of 
his  life  to  his  death;  and  with  his  death  the 
poem  ends.  The  sBsthetic  propriety  and  har- 
mony of  the  whole  long  narration  are  remark- 
able. It  is  always  Greece,  and  the  romantic 
mythological  epoch,  and  therefore  wonders  are 
natural.  The  landscape,  the  events  of  the  voy- 
age, the  plowing  with  tiie  brazen  bulls,  the  crop, 
and  contest  of  armed  men,  the  Bledean  sorceries, 
and  love  and  revenge,  are  all  woven  together 
in  a  continuous  seamless  tissue,  upon  whicli  ev- 
ery part  of  the  embroidery  is  equally  probable 
and  poetic.  Mr.  Morris's  power  of  graphic  de- 
lineation is  unsurpassed.  A  few  easy,  but  forci- 
ble lines,  and  the  scene  or  the  person  lives  be- 
fore the  eye.  The  measure  of  the  poem  is  that 
of  Keats's  Endymion ;  and  it  is  broken  but  a  few 
times  for  the  songs  of  Orpheus  and  of  the  sirens, 
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which  have  a  flowing  melody  not  suggestive  of 
any  other  strain.  It  is  a  p()em  wholly  different 
from  that  of  Keats's :  less  intense,  less  passionate, 
less  luxuriiint,  but  not  less  Greek  nor  powerful. 
It  is  restrained,  calm,  masculine;  but  with  a 
long,  rolling  music  and  spell,  like  that  of  the 
ocean.  Certain  descriptive  words  often  recur, 
bnt  the  repetition  seemls  neither  a  mannerism,  in 
a  poor  sense,  nor  a  sign  of  poverty,  but  of  artist- 
ic intention.  Jason  is  a  work  which  every  one 
who  would  keep  pace  with  the  pure  literature  of 
the  time  must  read.  He  will  probably  feel  the 
praises  of  Mr.  Swinburne  to  be  excessive,  but  he 
will  not  deny  that  there  are  few  recent  poems  so 
really  independent  and  striking.  There  is  no 
Tennyson  in  it,  no  Browning,  no  Wordsworth ; 
nothing  of  the  French  novel  of  which  young 
Bulwer,  or  Owen  Meredith,  is  so  fond.  Even 
its  freedom  is  passionless  and  antique.  Neither 
is  it  hard  and  sculpturesque  and  dry.  It  is  full 
of  red  blood  and  sound  health.  We  can  imagine 
\yith  what  delight  it  will  be  read  by  many  a  college 
student  stumbling  among  ^*the  classics,"  and 
finding  it  a  stony  and  arid  road.  Jason  will  be 
a  fresh  and  living  breeze  blowing  frem  that  re- 
mote Greek  shore,  and  fanning  his  hot  brow  with 
the  familiar  air  of  his  own  world.  But  when 
the  great  question  is  asked,  Is  this  a  poem  to  be 
added  to  the  imperishable  poems  ?  is  this  a  poet 
to  be  counted  among  the  true  singers  ?  can  we  . 
say  more  than  that  it  is  a  noble  old  story  told  with 
consummate  skill?  Can  we  say  that  the  poet 
has  ai'oused  that  indefinable  and  unappeasable 
love  and  longing  which  Keats  inspires  ?  Do  we 
feci  that  the  asphodel  blooms  upon  these  pages, 
like  the  violet  upon  Chaucer's  ?  They  are  ques- 
tions which  we  need  not  ask  nor  answer.  Here 
is  a  poem,  fresh  and  sweet  and  masterly,  great- 
ly to  be  enjoyed,  the  work  of  intimate  knowl- 
edge, of  trained  skill,  of  exquisite  perception. 
Shall  we  refuse  to  enjoy  one  kind  of  beauty  be- 
cause it  may  not  be  another?  (Published  by 
Roberts  Brothers.) 

Kathrtna,  Her  Life  and  Mine ;  told  in  a  Poem, 
liy  J.  G.  Holland.  Dr.  Holland  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  authors  and  of  lecturers.  His 
career  is  a  pleasant  illustration  of  the  reward  of 
fn ithful  sen'ice,  of  steady  persistence.  For  some 
time  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Springjield 
Rejmhlican,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  in- 
fluential of  New  England  journals ;  but  he  was 
not  understood  to  be  responsible  for  its  political 
articles,  for  which  Mr.  Samuel  Bowles  was  usu- 
ally held  to  account.  Dr.  Holland's  literary 
taste  and  activity,  however,  could  not  content 
itself  with  the  routine  work  of  the  paper,  and  he 
wrote  and  published  a  "  Histor}'  of  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts'* in  a  series  of  articles.  It  was  full  of 
interesting  research,  and  of  great  local  value, 
and  was  presently  gathered  into  a  volume,  prob- 
ably without  remarkable  jKCuniary  profit,  and 
with  no  sensible  increase  of  the  author's  reputa- 
tion. This  was  followed  by  a  novel  called  the 
"Bay  Path,"  published  by  Putnam  some  dozen 
or  fifteen  years  ago.  This  work  introduced  Dr. 
Holland  more  formally  to  the  great  public,  bnt 
failed  to  give  him  especial  prominence.  Mean- 
v»'hile  lie  worked  patiently  and  industriously  in 
his  editorial  chair,  enlivening  his  literar)'  life 
with  occasional  poems  and  addresses  before  va- 
rions  associations,  and  always  deeply  interested 
in  religious  affairs.     In  the  course  of  his  duties 


he  began  In  the  Springjield  Republican,  whose 
weekly  issue  is  very  lai'ge,  and  which  circulates 
in  every  town  of  Western  Massachusetts,  a  se- 
ries of  letters  to  young  persons  upon  morals  and 
manners  and  courses  of  life,  and  what  is  called 
"the  formation  of  character."  These  letters 
were  signed  Timothy  Titcomb;  and  such  waa 
their  lively  good  sense,  sagacity,  sympathy,  and, 
above  all,  exact  adaptation  to  the  audience  ad- 
dressed, that  they  became  instantly  and  imivers- 
ally  popular, -and  proceeded  with  immense  ap- 
plause to  their  conclusion.  Their  publication  in 
a  book  by  Mr.  Scribner  showed  that  the  whole 
country  had  very  much  the  taste  of  Western 
Massachusetts.  They  sold  in  large  nuqibers. 
They  were  as  popular  in  Wisconsin  and  Ohio 
and  Iowa  as  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine ;  and 
Timothy  Titcomb  became  as  pleasantly  known 
as  any  friend  of  Dr.  Holland  could  have  wished. 
The  book  was  extremely  didactic ;  but  it  was  so 
good-humored,  earnest,  orthodox,  and  intelligi- 
ble, and  so  clearly  written  from  a  common  ex- 
perience with  "the  people,"  that  there  was  no 
resisting  it.  The  rural  book-clubs  and  circula- 
ting libraries  consumed  a  copy  a  month,  and 
Timothy  Titcomb  was  really  a  popular  and  wide- 
ly-selling author  before  the  professional  critics 
knew  much  about  it  No  large  literary  reputa- 
tion in  this  country  owes  so  little  to  the  news- 
papers and  roviews  and  magazines  as  Dr.  Hol- 
land's, and,  to  tell  the  truth,  they  have  always 
seemed  a  little  to  resent  that  fact.  So  great  a 
success  was,  of  course,  the  greatest  of  stimulants ; 
and  the  works  of  Timothy  Titcomb  already  make 
a  neat  little  collection,  comprising  didactic  es- 
says, novels,  and  two  poems ;  while  he  has  also 
written  a  subscription  "Life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, "  which  has  had  a  ver}'  large  and  remunera- 
tive sale.  It  is  a  peculiar  reputation ;  almost  a 
rural  and  provinciiil  reputation.  We  do  not  in- 
smnate  by  such  a  remark  that  it  is  therefore  a 
poorer  reputation,  for  the  author  who  touches 
the  great  country  heart  is  the  most  powerfid  of 
all  authors.  But  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
chief  literary  tribunals,  which  are,  of  course,  in 
the  larger  cities,  deliver  judgment  uix)n  Mr.  Tit- 
comb in  a  rather  supercilious  tone,  and  that  he 
has  not  yet  conquered  a  place  in  the  general  es- 
timation among  th^  representative  American  au- 
thors, although  in  many  ways  there  is  no  one 
more  representative  than  he.  He  has^  indeed, 
the  fine  instinct  which  showsliim  his  own  work, 
and  he  faithfully  does  it  in  his  own  way.  Thor- 
oughly a  New  England  man ;  but  neither  in  re- 
ligion nor  in  politics  fond  of  extremes,  he  is  still 
a  spiritual  growth  of  the  old  Puritan  stock.  He 
was  neither  distmctively  an  abolitionist  in  the 
days  when  that  name  had  a  peculiar  New  ICn- 
gland  significance,  nor  is  he  a  radical  now.  He 
reveres  woman  in  what  he  believes  to  be  her  ce- 
lestially-ordered si)here,  and  opposes  "  woman's 
rights"  as  heartily  as  he  opposed  Charles  Sumner. 
His  poems — Bitter  Sweet  and  Knthrina — ^reveal 
the  man  perhaps  more  plainly  than  any  of  his 
works.  They  arc  both  New  England  poems. 
They  smell  of  the  soil.  They  have  the  hard  sad- 
ness'of  the  peculiarly  Puritan  New  England  tem- 
perament, its  loyalty  to  duty,  its  stem  self-re- 
nunciation. They  depict  a  character  and  life 
which  are  not  exactly  winning,  genial,  graceful, 
beautiful,  but  in  which  the  sense  of  duty  as 
duty  is  paramount,  and  devotion  to  duty  is  i>er- 
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haps  a  rather  sombre  business.  Kathrina  be-  an  "Index  of  Authors, "of  whom,  including  the 
gins  in  Northampton ;  but  not  only  in  Northamp-  j  vohiminous  Mr.,  Mrs,,  or  ^\^bb  "Anonymous, "  to 
ton;  it  really  begins  in  Jonathan  Edwards  s  study.  '  whom  about  a  hundred  poems  are  crecUted,  there 
It  is  enriched  with  pictures  of  the  charming  land-  are  quite  three  hundred.  After  "Anonymous" 
scape  of  the  (.'onnecticut  Valley  i  but  they  are  all  we  think  Byron  comes  next  in  the  number  of 
seen  from  Jonathan  Edwards's  study  windows.  I  selections ;  Vixim  him  there  are  eleven.  Hard 
The  story  is  simple.  It  is  the  tale  of  a  man  won  '  after  him  follow  Burns,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Shel- 
by his  wife  from  the  sparkling,  shifting  sands  of  ley,  each  with  seven  or  eight.  Turn  Moore  has 
worldly  ambition  of  many  kinds  to  the  rock  of  but  six.  Of  American  authors  Mk.  Osgood 
steadfast  religious  faith.  It  is  pleasantly,  care-  '  stands  first,  with  five ;  close  ujmu  her  follow 
fully,  earnestly  told.  The  singer  evidently  be-  '  I<K>ngfellow  and  Willis,  each  with  four.  But  the 
lievcs  what  he  sings,  and  he  evidently  thinks  ev-  I  great  Index,  which  comes  at  the  close  of  the  vol- 
ery  body  else  ought  to  belie\'e  it  too.  It  is  a  ume,  is  stvied  "The  Lovers'  Dictionary."  In 
plea  for  faith  in  religion  and  in  woman.  In  the  |  this  there  are  alphabetically  arranged  from  eight 
guise  of  woman  angels  do  still  descend,  believes  '  thousand  to  ten  thousand  topics,  each  located 
the  ]x>et,  and  raise  men  to  heaven.  The  poem  {  upon  page  and  section  of  poge.  The  modest  ed- 
appeols  to  the  general  religious  sentiment  of  the  itor  trusts  that  the  "Dictionary  will  speak  for 
coantr}',  not  with  touches  of  high  imagination,  i  itself;"  that  it  will  prove  ^^usejui  to  all  the  read- 
not  vrith  bursts  of  passionate  emotion,  not  with  '  ers  who  come  to  con  the  book,  while  meditat- 
lyric  fervor  or  epical  breadth  and  splendor,  but .  iug  some  love-thought,  fancy,  or  dilemma. "  We 
with  placid  argument  and  temperate  persuasion.  |  think  that  this  copious  "Lovers*  Dictionary"  will 
It  does  not  sweep  with  the  force  and  character  prove  to  be  the  Gift-Book  of  the  season.  (Pub- 
of  the  Mississippi,  or  the  Amazon,  nor  with  the  '  lished  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 


tender  richness  of  the  traditional  Rhine,  but 
glides  vrith  the  tranquil,  felicitous,  familiar  flow 
of  the  Connecticut.  That  calm  domesticity  of 
tone,  that — not  to  say  it  disparagingly — pleasant 
homeliness,  even  commonplaceness  of  treatment. 


JSngineers'  and  Mechanics*  Pocket- Iiook\  by 
Charles  H.  IIaswell.  In  1843 — ^.four-and- 
twenty  years  ago — was  put  forth  the  first  edition 
of  this  work,  a  thin  volume  of  less  than  three 
hundred  pages.     It  liecame  a  vade-mecum  for 


is  the  very  charm  which  so  warmly  commends  it  j  engineers,  and  during  a  dozen  years  gradually 
to  so  many  minds.     It  would  be  very  easy  for ;  increased  by  mere  accretion  to  nearly  twice  its 


Dr.  Holland  to  write  a  sensational  poem ;  but  he 
respects  too  highly  both  his  own  intellectual  hon- 
esty and  his  sincere  moral  purpose.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  see  a  man  so  quietly  resolute;  neither 
sjjoilcd  by  gi"cat  success,-  nor  reduced  by  impos- 
ing models,  but  using  his  own  talent  to  the  ut- 
most and  the  best.  (Published  by  C.  Scribner 
and  Co.) 

The  Ijovers*  Dictionary.  Some  one  who  mod- 
estly gives  only  the  initials  "J.  H."  has  here 
performed  a  labor  of  love.  Into  a  stout  vol- 
ume of  well-nigh  a  thousand  pages  he  has  gath- 
ered together  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  love- 
poems.     4Ie  (possibly  it  may  be  She),  looking 


original  size.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  au- 
thor set  himself  seriously  at  work  to  re-model 
the  work,  and  bring  it  up  to  the  limes.  Of 
course,  little  contained  in  the  original  work  was 
untrue  as  tried  by  the  standard  of  modem  re- 
search ;  but  there  had  been  accumulated  an  im- 
mense mass  of  new  matter.  This  has  been  in- 
corporated into  this  new  edition  —  the  twenty- 
first — which  contains  nearly  seven  hundred  pages 
of  the  closest  tyjHJ,  bristling  every  where  with 
tables,  diagrams,  and  mathematical  formulas. 
We  can  not  give  a  better  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
work  than  by  quoting  its  title-page,  which  i*eads 
thus:     "Engineers*   and    Mechanics'   Tocket- 


bock  upon  the  completed  work,  which  is  styled    Book ;  containing  Weights  and  Measures,  Rules 


u{K)n  the  title-page  "  TAc  Ijovers'  Dictionary: 
a  Poeticil  Treasury  of  Ijovers    Thoutjhts^  Fan- 
cieit.  Addresses,  and  Dilemmas;    a   Dictionary 
f[f  Comp/iments^  and  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the 
Tender  Science,'*  congratulates  himself  that  "the 
volume  may  be  termed  vnique,  since  no   other 
collection  draws  together  so  much  of  the  Poetry 
of  the  Affections,  so  well  prepared  fur  instanta- 
neous reference.     Few  or  none  of  the  hopes, 
fears,  conditions,  or  contingencies   of  *  Mighty 
Love*  will  be  found  without  their   appropriate 
{'train;"  and,  moreover,  "nothing  has  been  ad- 
mitted into  these  pages  which  can  wound  the 
many  pure  bright  eyes  which  the  editor  trusts 
will  read  them."    Now  nothing  would  be  easier 
than  for  any  person  who  should  keep  a  "scrap- 
lK)ok"  to  throw  together  a  thousand  or  ten  thou- 
sand iwems.     He  would  need  only  a  gnm-pot 
and  a  pair  of  scissors.     But  "J.  H."  has  done 
tir  more  than  this.     He  (or  she)  has  not  only 
selected  with  exceedingly  good  judgment,  but 
luis  completed  the  task  (which  any  one  who  has 
done  the  like  will  readily  believe  to  have  con- 
sumed many  of  the  days  of  full  thirteen  years) 
in  preparing  copious  indexes.     First,  there  is  an 
"Index  of  Titles,"  the  name  of  each  author  be- 
ing aliixed  to  his  or  her  poem.     Then  there  is 


of  Arithmetic,  Weights  of  Materials,  Latitude 
and  Ix)ngitude,  Cables  and  Anchors,  Specific 
Gravities,  Squares,  Cubes,  and  Roots,  Mensura- 
tion of  Surfaces  and  Solids,  Trigonometry,  Me- 
chanics,-Friction,  Aerostatics,  Hydraulics,  Hy- 
drodynamics, Ih'namics,  Gravitation,  Animal 
Strength,  Wind-mills,  Strength  of  Materials, 
Limes,  Mortars,  and  Cements,  Wheels,  Heat, 
Water,  Gunnery,  Sewers,  (Combustion,  Steam 
and  the  Steam -Engine,  Constniction  of  Ves- 
sels, Miscellaneous  Illustrations,  Dimensions  of 
Steamers,  and  Mills,  with  the  Orthography  of 
Technical  Terms,  etc.,  etc.;"  to  all  of  which  is 
prefaced  the  api)roi)riate  motto,  "An  Examina- 
tion of  Facts  is  the  Foundation  of  Science. "  No 
capable  engineer  or  mechanist  can  afiord  to  be 
without  this  "Pocket-Book."  (Published  by 
Har]>er  and  Brothers.) 

'The  Land  of  Thor.  By  J.  Ross  Browne. 
In  this  volume  are  comprised,  with  very  consid- 
erable additions,  the  articles  published  in  this 
Magazine  wherein  Mr.  Browne  has  described 
his  travels  in  Russia,  Sweden,  Iceland,  and  the 
regions  adjacent  thereto.  We  need  not  say  to 
our  readers  that  these  sketches  of  travel  ai*e  read- 
able. Mr.  Ross  Browne,  now  Mining  Inspector 
for  the  Government,  has  just  completed  his  Re- 
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port  upon  the  whole  mineral  region  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Judging  from  parts  which  we  have  seen, 
we  think  that  it  will  exiiaust  the  subject.  Dur- 
ing his  wide  travels  he  has  accumulated  a  mass 
of  materials,  which  we  may  venture  to  promise 
yaW  in  due  time  be  wrought  up  into  the  sliape 
of  articles  for  this  Magazine.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Mack's  Fairy  Book.  Of  all  writers  of  Fairy 
Tales  we  must,  after  due  consideration  and  con- 
,sultation  with  our  own  juveniles,  give  the  first 
place  to  Monsieur  Jean  Mac^.  Ilis  tales  com- 
bine a  clever  story  with  a  clear  moi*al.  M.  Macd 
has  moreover  been  especially  fortunate  in  finding 
in  Miss  Mary  Booth  an  adequate  translator. 
To  her  he  writes,  "What  I  have  attempted  for 
my  part  to  give  to  the  children  of  my  country  I 
am  too  ha^tpy  that  you  should  have  judged  worthy 
of  being  presented  to  the  children  of  America. 
Many  thousands  of  the  children  of  America  will 
jubilate  over  this  charming  book,  for  which  they 
will  stand  indebted  to  Jbak  Mace,  editor  of  the 
French  Magasin  ^Education,  and  his  accom- 
plished translator.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.)  • 

The  Iliiffuenots ;  their  Settlements^  Churches, 
and  Industries  in  Enghnd  and  Ireland.  By 
Samuel  Smiles.  This  volume,  to  which  is  add- 
ed an  A])pendix,  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Disosway,  re- 
counting the  story  of  the  Huguenots  in  America, 
is  in  every  way  a  valuable  addidon  to  the  Histo- 
ry of  Modem  Civilization.  (Published  by  Har- 
per and  Brothers.) 

Among  recent  Tales,  most  of  them  comprised 
in  "Haqjer's  Library  of  Select  Novels,"  are  the 
following :  The  Claverings  and  2%e  Last  Chron- 
icle of  Barset.  by  Anthony  Trollope  ;  both 
marked  by  the  almost  photographic  fidelity  with 
which  actual  life  and  character  are  portrayed. 
If  Mr.  Trollope  lacks  the  higher  quality  of  cre- 
ating character  and  incident,  he  possesses  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  faculty  of  seeing,  and  de- 
scribing what  he  sees. — Played  Out  and  Called 
to  Account,  by  Annie  M.  Thomas,  a  rising 
name  among  female  writers  of  fiction. — Bern- 
thai,  from  the  German  of  Mrs.  Muhlbach, 
whose  historical  tales  have  opened  a  new  vein 
in  German  fiction.  Some,  indeed,  have  caUed 
Mrs.  Muhlbach  the  German  Scott ;  we  should 
rather  find  her  parallel  in  G.  P.  R.  James. — 


Caste  is  an  exceedingly  good  story  by  an  anon- 
ymous author.  —  Mr.  Wvnyard  s  Ward,  by 
"*  Holme  Lee,"  a  writer  whose  name,  Uke  that 
of  the  '^Autlior  of  John  Halifax,"  is  sufiicient 
guarantee  for  pure  feeling  and  excellent  writing. 
— No  Man's  Friend,  by  Gkobqe  MacDonald, 
a  story  of  quite  decided  power. — The  Curates 
Jjiscipline,  by  Mrs.  Eiloart,  reminds  one  not 
unfavorably  of  the  earlier  works  of  *^  George 
Eliot. " —  Circe,  by  *  *  B  abington  White,  ' '  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  a  pseudonym  of  the  author 
of  '*  Aurora  Floyd ;"  and  Birds  of  Prey,  an  al- 
together readable  story,  in  which  the  admirers 
and  censurers  of  Miss  Bbaddon  will  fail  to  find 
some  of  the  salient  points  which  characterize 
her  previous  works.  There  is  no  bigamy  or 
breach  of  the  Seventh  Commandment,  and'  but 
a  single  murder,  and  that,  rather  implied  than 
told,  in  an  early  chapter.  These  "birds  of  prey" 
strike  mainly  at  the  purse  rather  tlian  the  per- 
son. 

Harper's  Writing  -  Books  will,  we  trust,  do 
much  fo  correct  an  evil  whereof  editors  have 
abundant  cause  of  complaint  It  ^yould  almost 
seem  that  among  the  lost  arts  is  that  of  writing 
legibly.  For  a  generation  or  two  writing-mas- 
ters have  so  debased  our  chirography  with  their 
angular  forms  and  useless  flourishes  that  half  of 
those  who  have  to  read  much  manuscript  have 
gone  half-blind.  The  author  of  this  series  of 
copy-books  comes  back  to  the  good  old  system 
of  rounded  forms  and  clear  shapes,  such  as  were 
written  by  our  fathers.  With  the  writing-les- 
sons are  conjoined  exercises  in  drawing,  for,  as 
was  well  said  by  Horace  Mann,  "A  child  will 
learn  to  draw  and  write  sooner  and  with  more 
ease  than  he  will  learn  writing  alone."  These 
writing  and  drawing  books  are  by  no  means  the 
least  valuable  of  the  "School  and  Family  Se- 
ries" published  by  Harper  and  Brotlfers. 

Elementary  Arithmetic,  by  John  H.  French. 
Tliis  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  works  on  Arithme- 
tic prepared,  and  to  be  prepared,  by  Professor 
French.  The  plan  of  the  whole  seri«6  was  ma- 
tured before  the  initial  volume  was  prepared,  so 
that  there  will  be  found  in  the  series  a  harmony 
and  completeness  for  which  one  will  vainly  look 
in  any  other  course  of  arithmetics  which  are  as 
yet  before  the  public.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  3 1st  of  October. 
The  chief  points  of  domestic  interest  are 
comprised  in  the  results  of  the  recent  State  elec- 
tions. Abroad  they  centre  mainly  upon  the 
movement  set  on  foot  by  Garibaldi  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  consequent  action  of  the  Governments  of 
France  and  Itiily. 

THE   elections. 

The  elections  held  during  October  are  import- 
ant as  indices  of  public  sentiment  rather  than 
from  the  direct  issues  involved.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia the  election  held  on  the  8th  of  October  was 
for  State  officers,  the  leading  position  being  that 


of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  For  this,  in  a 
vote  of  about  545,000,  Mr.  Sharswood,  Demo- 
crat, had  a  majority  of  about  1000.  I^ast  year, 
out  of  a  vote  of  some  697,000  for  Governor, 
General  Geary,  Republican,  had  a  majority  of 
17,178. — In  Ohio,  upon  the  same  day,  the  elec- 
tion was  for  Governor,  State  officers,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Legislature.  There  was  also  submitted 
to  the  people  a  proposition  to  erase  the  word 
"  white  from  the  clause  in  the  State  Constitu- 
tion regulating  the  franchise,  the  result  of  which, 
if  adopted,  would  be  to  extend  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  all,  irrespective  of  color.  For  Govern- 
or, in  a  vote  of  about  484,000,  Mr.  Hayes,  Re- 
publican, had  a  majority  of  2983.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  Democrats  have  a  majority  in  the  Lcgis- 
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latnre,  which  will  give  them  a  Senator  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  proposition 
to  extend  the  right  of  snffrage  to  people  of  color 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  38,353,  or,  including 
12,276  ballots  cast  in  blank,  which  in  effect  are 
counted  as  negatives,  of  50,629. 

In  the  **  auconstructed"  Southern  States  the 
elections  held  to  decide  upon  the  calling  of  State 
Conventions,  and  for  delegates  to  these  Conven- 
tions, in  case  they  should  be  held,  have  been  of 
great  significance,  showing  that  as  a  mass  the 
colored  population  voted  for  Conventions,  and 
also  for  ''Radical"  delegates;  the  whites  in 
some  States  abstained  from  the  polls,  and,  where 
they  voted,  cast  their  ballots  for  **  Conservative" 
delegates. — In  Xoumana,  where  the  result  seem- 
ed uncertain,  a  majority  of  those  registered  voted 
on  the  question  of  holding  a  Convention,  so  that 
it  will  be  convened.  Of  those  voting,  as  official- 
ly announced,  75,083  voted  for  a  Convention, 
and  4006  against  it.  General  Mower,  now  in 
command  of  that  district,  has  accordingly  put 
forth  an  order  directing  that  -the  delegates  as- 
semble at  New  Orleans  on  the  23d  of  November, 
'*for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  Constitution  and 
civil  government  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2  and  23, 1867.  "— 
In  Ahbama  it  seems  that  the  whites  suffered  the 
dection  to  go  by  de&ult — In  V^irginia  tlie  elec- 
tion was  held  October  23  to  25.  In  this  State 
there  was  a  majority  of  about  13,000  white  reg- 
i^tered  voters,  and  it  appears  that  nearly  a  f\ill  vote 
was  cast.  A  large  majority  of  "Radical"  dele- 
gates were  chosen. — In  Georgia  the  election 
took  place  October  80,  and  the  two  following 
days.  The  genel^  result  is  as  yet  unreported.  — 
Taldng  only  the  three  States  from  which  the  ac- 
counts are  ascertained  with  a  close  approxima- 
tion to  accuracy,  they  are  as  follows :  In  Ala- 
bama, out  of  100  delegates,  there  are  96  "  Rad- 
icals," of  whom  16  are  colored  and  80  white. 
In  Virginia,  out  of  105  delegates  68  are  "  Rad- 
icals,*'25  colored  and  43  white,  and  37' "Con- 
servatives." In  Louisiana  out  of  98  delegates, 
96  are  "Radicals,"  40  blacks  and  56  whites, 
ynth  but  2  "Conservatives."  In  all,  in  these 
States,  303  delegates,  260  of  whom  are  "Rad- 
icals," 81  being  colored  and  179  white,  and  43 
"  Conservatives."  These  figures,  approximate- 
ly correct,  may  probably  be  slightly  changed  by 
the  official  retm-ns. 

The  question  whether  the  President's  amnesty 
proclamation  involves  the  restoration  of  the  fran- 
chise to  those  embraced  within  it,  will  shortiy  be 
brought  before  the  Courts.  A  test -case  will 
(ffobably  be  that  of  General  J.  D.  Imboden,  who 
fought  during  the  whole  war,  has  taken,  or  pro- 
posed to  take,  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  de- 
cUnes  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  Congress. 
He  claims  that  he  is  entided  to  be  registered, 
and  conseqnentiy  to  vote. 

EUROPE. 
In  Great  Britain  the  main  subjects  of  interest 
are  some  alarming  occurrences  which  show  that 
the  Fenian  movement  has  not  been  abandoned ; 
and  the  general  prostration  of  manufactiuing  in- 
dustry and  commercial  enterprise.  In  Great 
Britain,  and  to  a  somewhat  less  extent  in  France, 
great  financial  troubles  exist.  The  complaint  in 
both  countries  is  that  there  is  no  profitable  way 
for  the  employment  of  capital,  and  in  conse- 
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quence  there  is  an  accumulation  of  specie  in  the 
banks  wholly  without  precedent 

In  Germany,  the  work  of  constructing  the 
Confederation  under  the  lead  of  Prussia  does 
not  go  on  altogether  smoothly.  The  Emperor 
of  Austria  is  now  (Oct.  30)  at  Paris,  a  guest  of 
Napoleon.  In  this  visit  there  are  not  wanting 
those  who  find  indications  of  new  complications 
in  the  politics  of  Europe. 

The  r^ent  attempt  of  Garibaldi  to  overthrow 
the  Papal  Government  at  Rome  is,  however,  the 
absorbing  question  of  the  day  in  Europe.  Its 
progress,  as  set  forth*  in  the  meagre  telegraphic 
dispatches,  is  as  follows :  After  the  arrest  of 
Garibaldi  by  the  King  of  Italy,  as  noted  in  our 
last  Record,  the  French  Emperor  suspended  the 
movement  of  the  troops  which  had  beisn  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Rome.  Garibaldi  in  the  mean 
while  escaped  from  his  nominal  confinement  at 
Caprera,  and  again  made  his  appearance  in  the 
States  of  the-  Church.  Conflicts  ensued  between 
his  forces  and  the  Papal  troops,  in  which  it  ap- 
pears that  upon  the  whole  the  former  were  suc- 
cessful. At  length,  on  the  26th  of  October,  it 
was  annotinced  that  the  Garibaldians  were  al- 
most at  the  gates  of  Rome.  Napoleon  at  once 
ordered  the  French  troops  to  proceed  thither  for 
the  defense  of  the  Pope,  who  in  an  address  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  throughout  the  world 
stated  that  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  had 
been  assailed  by  revolutionists,  and  asked  them 
to  order  prayers  in  all  churches  for  the  safety  of 
the  Roman  See.  On  the  27th  the  King  of  Italy 
issued  a  proclamation  to  his  people,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  bands  of  invasion  under  Gari- 
baldi had  crossed  the  frontier  into  the  Papal  ter- 
ritory without  the  sanction  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, and*  in  defiance  of  the  law  ;  that  the 
insurrectionary  flag  which  was  bearing  destruc- 
tion to  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Head  of 
the  Church  was  not  his ;  and  that  the  state  of 
affairs  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  endeavor- 
ing to  prevent  a  war  between  France  and  Italy; 
and  he  therefore  appealed  to  his  subjects  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  and  by  so  doing  save  the 
peace  and  honor  of  their  country;  promising  that 
when  tranquillity  was  restored  Italy  and  France 
would  conjointly  endeavor  to  settle  the  Roman 
question.  The  attempt  against  Rome  seems  to 
have  assumed  the  character  of  a  national  move- 
ment, into  which  the  Italian  people  have  thrown 
themselves.  The  King  clearly  feels  impelled  to 
thwart  it,  and  his  determination  has  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry.  Among  the 
telegraphic  rumors  which  still  need  confirmation 
is  one  that  Victor  Emanuel  has  abdicated,  and 
placed  his  son  Prince  Humbert  upon  the  throne ; 
that  Count  Bismarck  has  assured  the  Italian 
Government  that  Prussia  will  not  allow  France 
to  make  war  upon  Italy  on  account  of  the  Papal 
complication.  The  most  significant  thing  actual- 
ly known  is  that  a  large  French  force  has  been 
sent  to  Italy,  and  that  M.  Moustier,  the  French 
Foreign  Minister,  has  officially  declared  that 
French  intervention  is  necessary  because  the 
Italian  Government  has  failed  to  fulfill  its  obli- 
gations to  protect  the  Pope  in  his  rights ;  that 
this  intervention  will  go  no  further  than  to 
crush  armed  rebellion  against  the  Holy  Father ; 
and  that,  when  this  is  accomplished,  the  French 
troops  shall  be  withdrawn,  and  a  conference  will 
be  called  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 
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DECEMBER!— The  close  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  volumes  of  Christen- 
dom's history,  and  the  opening  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Volume  of  this  Magazine! — two  note- 
worthy events,  but  the  latter  of  chiefest  interest 
to  us  and  our  half-million  parishioners. 

Shelley,  in  a  pleasant  verse,  has  expj^ssed  the 
idea  of  a  past  year  that  is  sensible  as  well  as 
poetical : 

"  Orphan  Hours,  the  year  is  dead, 
Come  and  sigh,  come  and  weep ! 
Merry  Hoars,  smile  instead, 

For  the  year  is  but  asleep: 
See,  it  smiles  as  it  is  sleeping, 
Mocking  your  untimely  weeping.** 

There  is  one  little  personal  matter  connected 
with  the  labors  of  these  seventeen  year's  so  unu- 
sual in  the  history  of  periodicals  as  to  be  worthy 
of  mention :  Of  those  who,  as  proprietors  or  ed- 
itors, aided  in  bringing  out  the  first  Number  of 
the  Magazine,  or  who  have  since  hAi  proprie- 
torial or  editorial  connection  with  it,  all  are  now 
alive  and  in  excellent  health,  and  meet  occasion- 
ally in  the  "great  room"  at  Franklin  Square,  to 
chat  of  past  efforts  and  successes,  and  to  phin 
new  pleasures  for  the  mighty  audience  that  as* 
sembles  monthly  to  hear,  to  read,  to  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest  the  bounteous  repast  which 
hundreds  of  busy  heads  and  busy  hands — pub- 
lishers, writers,  engravers,  type-setters,  proof- 
readers, electrotypers,  printers,  folders,  stitch- 
ers, binders,  etc.,  etc.,  have  labored  to  present 
to  them. 

Our  stock  of  good  things  was  never  larger  or 
more  varied.  Contributed  from  every  region — 
from  Acadia,  the  bleak  land  of  the ' '  Blue  Noses, " 
on  one  side  of  the  continent ;  from  British  Colum- 
bia, on  the  other;  from  the  Canadas;  from  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  our  own  country,  and  notably  from 
the  new  and  sparsely-peopled  Territories,  where 
scarce  other  sounds  are  heard  than  the  miner's 
hammer  or  the  woodman's  axe — come  our  pithi- 
est  and  most  original  contributions.  These  lit- 
tle rills,  gradually  converging,  swell  finally  to  a 
mighty  stream,  pouring  into  our  great  home  res- 
en'oirs  a  mass  of  pleasantries  from  which,  in 
large  degree,  the  pages  of  the  Drawer  are  com- 
posed. 

Brethren,  withhold  not  your  good  things  I  Be 
constantly  sending  them  on !  The  good  are  sure 
to  appear,  either  here  or  in  Harper's  Weeklif,  or 
in  Harpers  Bazar ,  a  new  and  most  entertaining 
joumcd,  which,  for  its  fashion  plates  and  illus- 
trations as  well  as  for  its  literary  excellence,  is 
destined  to  become  the  great  serial  success  of  the 
day. 

The  paragraph  in  the  October  Drawer  illus- 
trating the  late  John  Van  Buren's  readiness  in 
evading  an  answer  to  inopportune  questions  re- 
calls an  incident  that  took  place  in  Towanda, 
Pennsylvania,  during  the  Pierce  and  Scott  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Van  Buren  commenced  by  speaking 
in  commendatory  terms  of  General  Scott's  mili- 
tary career,  and  of  the  cordial  relations  which 
subsisted  between  them  personally.  He  then 
dilated  at  some  length  on  the  impropriety  of 
nominating  a  military  chieftain  for  the  Presi- 


dency ;  and  spoke  of  his  own  consistency  in  hav- 
ing dways  maintained  those  sentiments,  and  that 
it  had  been  the  uniform  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  oppose  large  standing  armies,  and  to 
keep  up  only  a  small  peace  establishment  While 
proceeding  in  this  style  a  well-known  old-line 
Whig,  who  had  a  keen  remembrance  of  the  bit- 
ter contest  of  Jackson  and  Adams,  and  the  sub- 
sequent term  of  Van  Buren,  edged  his  way  up  to 
the  stand,  and  said : 

"Mr.  Van  Buren,  I  don't  want  to  be  consid- 
ered impertinent,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a 
single  question." 

Prince  John  leaned  forward,  and,  in  his  asual 
fascinating  way,  said,  "Certainly." 

"  I'd  like  to  ask  who  it  was,  wlule  President, 
that  recommended  a  standing  army  ?" 

**  It  wasn't  General  Scott,"  said  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren; ^^and  I  believe  the  man  who  did  it  was 
turned  out  /" 

A  great  laugh  followed.  After  the  meeting, 
while  walking  to  the  hotel,  Mr.  Van  Buren  asked : 
"Who  was  the  fellow  that  asked  that  question? 
He  made  me  tttrn  Staters  evidence  against  my 
father/"  

Nof  long  after  the  professional  tite^-tete  be- 
tween •Heenan  and  Sayers  the  former  made  a 
brief  Continental  tour, 'stopping  for  a  few  hours 
at  Antwerp,  whose  cathedral  boasts  one  of  the 
finest  of  Rubens's  paintings,  ^*  The  Descent  from 
tlie  Cross,"  which,  oddly  enough,  was  executed 
for  the  Antwerp  arquebusiers  as  an  indemnifi- 
cation for  a  threatened  lawsuit  The  picture  was 
the  object  of  admuution  by  the  persons  who  com- 
posed the  party,  one  of  whom  pointed  out  the 
knowledge  of  anatomy  exhibited  by  the  artist  in 
delineating  the  wonderful  muscles  of  the  arms 
and  legs  of  the  prominent  characters  in  the  pic- 
ture. Mr.  Heenan,  however,  did  not  seem  to  see 
it  in  that  light  His  own  physical  frame  was 
at  its  perfection,  and  probably  no  human  being 
ever  displayed  a  more  perfect  development  of 
arms  and  legs  than  he  did  at  that  moment 
lieaching  down  and  feeling  the  calves  of  his  legs 
and  the  muscles  above,  and  then  pressing  the 
big  knobs,  hard  as  knots,  on  his  arms,  he  quietly 
remarked:  '* That's  all  gammon;  there  never 
was  any  such  muscles  as  them  onto  any  man  /" 
A  practical  statement  worth  pages  of  high-art 
criticism ;  for,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon 
it,  the  Benicia  Boy  could  have  easily  whipped 
tlie  whole  party  of  roughs  whose  thews  and  sin- 
ews were  immortalized  by  the  pencil  of  the  great 
artist 

"Mb.  Phesident,  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
public  speaking,  and  can  not  therefore  make  any 
extended  reply  to  the  *  toast'  you  have  done  me 
the  honor  to  drink;  but  I  toili  say  that," etc., 
etc.,  etc. ;  "and,  in  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to 
offer  the  following  sentiment.  " 

This  is  about  tbe  subt^tance  of  what  every  body 
has  heard  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  assist 
at  a  public  dinner.  But  of  the  multitudes  who 
have  partaken  of  those  cheerless  entertainments 
how  many  are  aware  of  the  origin  of  toasts  ?  It 
was  in  tins  way:  Originally  the  "toast"  was 
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material,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  sentiment. 
It  was  the  bit  of  brown  biscuit  which  floated  on 
every  flowing  bowl  of  punch.  In  King  William's 
or  Queen  Anne's  days,  as  the  fashionable  loung- 
ers in  the  great  bath,  in  the  city  of  Bladud,  were 
flirting  in  the  hot  water,  or  taking  their  choco- 
late 00  the  floating  cork  slabs,  or  reading  the 
Gazette  as  they  sat  on  the  invisible  seats  in  the 
water,  they  were  startled  and  delighted  b^  the 
apparition  of  a  fair  nymph  who  entered  the  bath 
in  the  most  coquettish  of  dresses,  and  looking  as 
glonous  as  Amphitnte  herself  when  she  glided 
along  the  deep.  The  fine  gentlemen,  especially, 
did  her  honor,  according  to  the  rough  humor  of 
the  times.  They  dipped  their  cups  into  the  wa- 
ter nearest  to  where  the  delighted  nymph  herself 
stood,  and  drank  the  liquid  off  to  her  honor  and 
glory.  Among  the  eager  lookers-on  from  the 
gallery  was  a  young  fellow  in  the  most  resplen- 
dent of  birthday  suits,  patch,  powder,  and  sWord; 
and,  drawing  the  latter,  he  exclaimed,  with  all 
the  figures  and  flowers  of  liberal  speech  then  in 
common  use,  that  he  didn't  care  a  Jico  for  the 
liquor,  but  that  he  was  resolved  to  have  a  taste 
of  the  toast  in  it.  This  was  meant  for  the  lady 
m  tlio  bath,  whom  the  rude  gallant  thus  likened 
to  the  browned  biscuit  that  in  those  days  crowned 
the  punch.  As  the  speaker  looked  ns  if  he  were 
fabout  to  put  his  speech  into  action  there  was  a 
general  scattering  of  the  jiymphs  of  the  stream, 
with  attendant  screams  and  breathless  pauses  in 
flight,  as  much  inviting  pursuit  as  they  seemed  to 
dread  it ;  and  there  was  a  calling  of  the  beaux 
for  their  swords,  and  a  scrambling  preparation 
to  defend  the  lady  from  that  loud-voiced  gallant. 
He,  the  while,  swaggered  saucily  off  to  the  King*8 
Mesd,  where  nobody  troubled  him ;  but  the  story 
spread  through  the  city,  and  from  that  day  the 
word  "toast"  was  applied  to  a  lady  to  whom 
drinking  honors  were  rendered,  till  it  gradually 
eame  to  mean  the  words  in  which  the  honor  was 
paid. 

Fbom  Wheaton  College,  Illinois,  we  are  fa- 
vored with  the  following  "Tale  of  a  Possum." 
It  has  been  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  one  of 
the  leading  Freshmen  of  Columbia  College,  and 
pronounced  to  liave  the  true  afflatus : 

"The  nox  was  lit  by  Inx  of  Luna, 
And  *twaa  a  nox  most  opportnna 
To  catcb  a  possum  or  a  coona. 
For  nix  lay  scattered  o'er  this  mundus — 
A  shallow  nix  et  non  proAmdos. 
On  sic  a  nox,  with  cams  unns, 
Two  boys  went  oat  to  hnnt  for  coonus. 
The  corpufl  of  this  bonus  canis 
Was  fbll  as  long  as  octo  span  is ; 
Bat  brevlor  legs  had  canis  never 
Qaam  had  hie  dog— bonus,  clever — 
Some  used  to  say,  in  staltum  Jocum, 
Qaod  a  Held  was  too  small  locam 
For  sic  a  doe  to  make  a  turnas 
Circum  self  from  stem  to  stemus.** 

A  Louisville  correspondent  sends  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  anecdote,  hitherto  unpublished, 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  is  characteristic  also  of  the 
pertinacity  of  the  Western  citizen  when  his  eye 
is  fixed  upon  an  office : 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Lincoln's  favorite  son 
was  lying  a  corpse  in  the  White  House  an  im- 
portunate visitor  called  to  see  the  President. 
Answer  was  returned  that  ho  could  see  no  one. 
Again  the  individual  sent  up  his  name,  with  the 
statement  that  he  had  come  a  thousand  miles  to 


see  the  President  on  imix)rtant  business,  and 
could  not  remain' in  the  city  longer  than  that 
day.  Thus  importuned  the  President  admitted 
him. 

**  Mi,  Lincoln, "  said  he,  without  pre&ce,  * '  the 

office  of ,  in  our  State,  will  be  vacant  in  a 

few  days  by  resignation,  and  I  have  come  on  to 
solicit  the  appointment  for  myself." 

He  was  proceeding  to  set  forth  his  claims  and 
unroll  his  papers  when  the  President  interrupted 
him: 

**  My  good  friend,  I  have  just  lost  a  beloved 
child  by  death.  His  body  lies  now  in  this  house, 
and  I  do  thipk  you  might  have  postponed  your 
application  until  after  I  had  buried  my  dead." 

For  a  moment  the  applicant  seemed  taken 
aback;  but,  gathering  up  his  documents,  he 
turned  to  the  President,  and  asked : 

"  Well,  Mr.  Lincoln,  how  soon  wiU  the  funeral 
come  offf  

The  following,  transcribed  from  the  head- 
stone of  a  child  buried  in  Lyons,  New  York,  if 
not  remar]^able  for  pathos,  is  at  least  noticeable 
for  its  obscr\'ance  of  the  proprieties : 

"  Last  rosy  ray  of  departed  Hope ! 

"  Thou  didst  leave  this  world  while  thy  Father  was 
far  away,  and  thy  sainted  Mother  in  Heaven ! 

"  But  the  Father  of  thy  dear  departed  Mother  did 
see  that  thine  obsequies  were  properly  performed  I" 

What  more  coidd  have  been  asked  ? 

It  is  seldom  that  the  name  of  Dr.  Watts  is  as- 
sociated so  intimately  with  that  of  Shakspeare  as 
was  heard  recently  at  an  evening  meeting  in  one 
of  the  interior  towns  of  Maine  : 

A  young  brotlier,  zealous  in  the  good  work, 
but  whose  ardor  had  carried  him  somewhat  be- 
yond his  depth,  spoke  of  the  glorious  life  here- 
after, "when,  forgetting  the  cares  and  troubles 
of  this  world,  we  shall  be  gathered  together  in 
the  world  above,  and  shall  all  join  in  singing  thiit 
old  familiar  hymn : 

" '  Now  Is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer—!*" 

Thi8  from  one  of  the  gravest  of  our  city 
judges : 

An  **  ould  counthrymnn,"  Tom  Donovan,  was 
severely  hurt.  His  friend,  Tim  Murphy,  heard 
the  doctors  talking  of  the  injuries.  ** He  had," 
they  said,  "  a  cOmpound-comminnted-contused 
fracture  of  the  'tibula,'  a  stellated  fracture  of 
the  cranium,  and  an  abrasion  of  the  osfrontis.' 
Tim  listened,  awe-stricken.  Phil  Donohue  came 
quickly  to  know  how  Tom  was.  '  *  Bad  enough ! ' ' 
said  Tim.  "Bad  enough!  The  docthors  (Heav- 
en be  praised  for  lamin'I)  have  towld  me  all 
about  it.  He's  a  dead  man!  All  his  Latin 
parts  are  wowndedy  and  he  woiCt  live/bive  min- 
its!" 

Ex-GovEHNOB  Briogs,  of  Massachusetts, 
used  to  relate  the  following,  which  a  correspond- 
ent avers  has  not  been  in  print : 

In  the  old  stage-coach  days  an  Irishman  was 
traveling  in  New  England.  Arriving  late  at  the 
town  where  they  were  to  spend  the  night,  Pat 
discovered,  to  lus  dismay,  that  his  only  chance 
for  sleep  was  to  share  the  couch  of  a  colored 
brother.  The  natural  repugnance  of  his  race 
made  him  loth  to  accept  the  situation,  but  being 
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veiy  tired  he  submitted  with  as  good  a  grace  as 
possible.  In  the  night  some  mischievous  boys 
blackened  his  &ce.  In  the  morning  fifteen  miles 
were  to  be  traveled  before  breakfast.  Our  Celtic 
friend  was  wakened  just  in  time  to  spring  into 
the  carriage  as  it  was  moving  off.  At  their  stop- 
ping-place he  found  no  convenience  for  washing. 
•Stepping  up  to  a  glass  to  arrange  his  hair  he 
started  back  in  horror,  exclaiming :  '^  Bejabers, 
you^ve  woke  that  durty  nagur,  and  left  me  fifteen 
mih»  behint  /" 

To  desire  a  change  of  sex  is  not  commonly 
considered  a  manly  aspiration ;  to  weep  about  it 
seems  ludicrous.  Yet  the  thing  has  been  done, 
and  on  the  tented  field.  In  the  very  fiercest  of  the 
battle  at  Malvern  Hill  General  Lee  encountered 
a  tall  Johnny  Reb  in  fiiU  retreat,  and  blubbering 
fearfully.  He  stopped  him  and  shamed  him; 
but  the  fellow  openly  avowed  cowardice,  and  said 
he  knew  he  was  a  coward  when  they  'scripted  him. 

*' Well,"  said  the  patient  but  vexed  General 
^^  that  may  be,  but  you  need  not  bellow  about  it 
like  a  great  baby." 

"Baby!"  echoed  the  conscript,  **I  wish  I 
was  a  baby,  and  a  gal  baby  at  that  /'* 

As  a  warrior  the  General  regarded  the  party 
defective,  and  paused  not  for  further  colloquy. 

"Last  Fourth  of  July,"  says  a  correspondent, 
"I  drove  up  to  a  small  village  in  Iowa,  and  found 
most  of  the  inhabitants  on  their  way  to  the  grove 
to  keep  the  Foiuth.  Of  course  I  w^ent  witii  the 
multitude,  and  found  an  assemblage  of  some  two 
hundred  people,  in  holiday  dress  and  in  the  best 
possible  humor.  Presently  the  officer  of  the  day 
marched  upon  the  platform  and  took  his  seat. 
He  was  followed  by  the  President  of  the  day, 
who,  stepping  to  the  front,  said:  *  Fellow-citi- 
zens, the  time  has  arrived  to  commence  these 
exercises.  We  have  waited  some  time  for  Col- 
onel   ,  but  as  he  has  not  come  we  will  go  on 

without  him.  It  is  usual  on  such  occasions  to 
seek  the  presence  of  Heaven,  and  the  (Committee 
have  tried  to  get  some  one  licentiated  to  act  in 
such  cases,  but  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  one. 
If  there  is  any  body  in  the  crowd  who  is  disposed 
to  do  this  let  him  come  fonvard.  We  will  wait 
a  minute.'  He  waited,  but  no  *  licentiated'  per- 
son appeared.  'Well,'  said  he,  'we'll  have  the 
next  best  thing—we'll  have  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  read/*  And  it  wds  read ;  and  aft- 
er that  we  had  the  oration  and  our  dinner  in  the 
woods." 

LoBD  Brougham,  in  his  celebrated  speech 
upon  Lawlteform,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, said :  "He  was  guilty  of  no  error,  he  was 
chargeable  with  no  exaggeration,  he  was  be- 
trayed by  his  fancy  into  no  metaphor,  who  once 
said  that  all  we  see  about  us — ^kings,  lords,  and 
commons,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  state,  all 
the  apparatus  of  the  system,  and  its  varied  work- 
ings—end in  simply  bringing  twelve  good  men  into 

Dean  Switt's  brief  but  celebrated  charity 
sermon,  delivered  in  Dublin,  on  the  text,  "  He 
who  giveth  unto  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord," 
has  been  read  by  every  one,  for  the  entire  dis- 
course is  contained  in  a  single  line : 

"  If  you  like  the  security,  down  with  the  dust." 


We  have  heard  of  another  sermon,  preached 
not  long  since  in  behalf  of  an  eleemosynary  insti- 
tution, which  concluded  in  this  style : 

"Such  is  the  importance  and  excellence  of 
this  institution  that  no  man  can  possibly  be  pre- 
vented from  bestowing  liberally,  according  to  his 
ability.  Whoever,  therefore,  shrinks  from  his 
duty  on  this  occasion  must  be  inevitably  concluded 
to  be  in  debt  f" 

It  brought  the  legal  tenders. 

In  the  memorable  "hard-cider"  Presidential 
contest  much  doggerel  was  written  and  sung,  and 
many  a  point  carried  thereby.  It  was  the  first 
political  campaign  in  which  the  vocalist  was  of 
as  much  importance  as  the  stump-orator,  and 
where  every  political  assembkige  was  opened  and 
closed  with  song.  Who  can  forget  the  following 
verse  in  one  of  those  inspiriting  carols : 

*'A  rooster  Jumped  upon  the  fence 
Just  as  the  sun  was  risiiiff; 
And  I'll  be  Uowtd  If,  when  be  crowed, 
•Twa'n't  Clay  and  Frellnghuyacn/" 

And  there  was  another,  referring  to  an  ante- 
cedent political  event  that  had  taken  place  in 
Texas,  which  is  thus  set  forth : 

•'The  little  star  of  Texas 
You  tried  to  brush  away; 
It  served  to  light  us  while  wc  skinued 
Your  Mister  Cooney  Clay !" 

We  are  reminded  of  these  old-time  occurrences 
by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  prominent  gov- 
ernment fonctionary  in  Texas,  inclosing  a  legal 
document  which,  though  it  can  not  with  perfect 
propriety  be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  belles-lettres, 
is  nevertheless  sufficiently  accurate  to  show  that 
the  spirit  of  justice  is  not  yet  wholly  extinct  in 
the  Lone-Star  State,  and  that  the  judicial  ermine 
in  Hunt  County  is  not  to  be  draggled  in  the  dust. 
We  copy  verbatim : 

Thb  Statb  oT  Texias,)  To  cnny  legal  oflsser  of 
County  of  Huxt.  /Hunt  county  Orting  you  are 
hear  By  comandcd  to  Take  the  Body  of  John  Mar&hel 
and  Bnnff  him  Before  the  under  Signed  or  som  Lej^al 
ofleer  of  Hunt  County  to  ansur  the  complante  of  the 
Stat  of  Texlas  in  a  plee  of  steeling  and  caring  a  Way 
the  proppaty  of  one  John  Bauty  with  intente  to  de- 
frand  the  oner  out  of  the  Rl^ht  of  said  propparty  a 

f^anst  the  peas  and  dignaty  ofthe  Stat  of  Texias  here- 
nfale  knot  Bat  makeDewRetnms  of  this  Bight  with 
your  act  there  on  this  July  the  11  day  of  18C7 

J.*  P.'  Prcct  No  4 

Fronting  the  residence  of  Judge  P ,  in 

the  pleasant  A-illage  of  Owego,  at  inter^'als  of  a 
few  feet,  stand  three  original  ^^monarchs  of  the 
forest. "  Pioneer  woodmen  and  modem  aldermen 
have  alike  spared  these  trees,  notwithstanding 
that  they  are  located  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
sidewalk,  and  are  voted  a  nuisance  by  tipsy  pe- 
destrians and  grumbling  tax-payers.  One  fine 
day,  not  many  years  ago,  a  distinguished  disciple 
of  Blackstone,  an  occasional  votary  of  Bacchus, 
resident  hereabouts,  having  tarried  too  long  at  the 
wine-cup,  concluded  to  tarry  no  longer,  but  take 
a  walk.  Chance  turned  his  oncertain  footsteps 
in  the  direction  of  the  Judge's  residence.  As  he 
neared  the  scene  of  our  story  confidence  in  his 
sobriety  and  understanding  grew  apace,  and  his 
pace  grew  according.  Suddenly  locomotion  was 
arrested  by  direct  collision  with'the  first  o£  these 
famous  trees.  Recoiling  a  moment  our  hero, 
who  is  a  model  of  manners,  made  as  profoimd  an 
obeisance  as  his  condition  would  warrant,  and 
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with  an  earnest  '*B^  jonr  pardon"  moved  for- 
wud.  A  few  steps  farther  and  he  encountered 
the  second  stately  aentineL  By  skillful  manoen- 
mng  he  managed  to  secure  hu  fidlen  chapeau, 
and  widi  another  salaam  and  apology  he  passed 
on,  only  to  run  with  increased  momentum  into 
**bra^e  old  oak"  number  three,  which  knocked 
him  flat  as  a  flounder.  After  a  series  of  efforts 
he  succeeded  in  recovering  his  equilibrium,  and, 
extending  the  right  hand  of  friendship,  he  hum- 
bly ejaciSated :  **  Stranger,  excuse  me !"  -  Uis 
i^logy  waa  not  accepted;  and  backing -up 
against  the  Judge^s  fence,  he  stood  with  folded 
arms,  bloody  nose,  and  owly  eyes,  regarding  the 
canses  of  his  discomfiture.  He  had  thus  lingered 
a  fall  half-hour  when  a  good  Samaritan  passed 
that  way,  and  seeing  our  legal  friend  in  thiis  sor- 
ly  predicament,  accosted  him  with*: 
^'  I  say,  Squire,  what  you  doing  there  ?" 
"  >Vhy  don't  you  see,  you  fool?"  hiccoughed 
the  learned  counsel.  ''/V.  waiting /or  this 
procesmon  to  pass!'* 

The  gallantry  and  scorn  of  all  peril  that  ani- 
mated the  better  sort  of  the  old  Fire  Department 
is  still  a  pleasant  subject  of  chat  with  old  firemen 
and  old  residenters.  Sometimes  these  legends 
may  seen^  to  be  wanting  in  that  strict  veracity* 
required  in  an  affidavit,  but  they  are  nevertheless 
good  Plough  to  tell.     For  example : 

One  of  "Big  Sixes"  men  had  rushed  into  a 
boming  building  to  rescue  a  child.  The  flames 
had  cut  off  his  egress,  and  di-ove  him  to  the  fourth 
story.  All  means  of  e8ca|)e  appearing  to  be  gone, 
he  opened  one  of  the  windows  and  called  out : 

"1  say,  Jakey,  jus*  you  bring  the  old  squirt 
down  to  Che  kerb,  put  on  a  tlu'ee-inch  nozzle, 
and  let  her  come  !  Jakey  be  put  on  the  nozzle, 
the  boys  manned  the  breaks,  up  comes  a  stream 
as  big  "as  a  Bolony  and  stiff  fis  a  poker.  I  jus' 
wrapped  the  little  *un  in  the  old  coat,  put  my 
legs  and  anns  tight  round  the  stream,  and  slid 
down  to  the  pavement  without  hurtiii'  me  or  the 
child!  If  you  doiCt  believe  it,  you  can  jus*  come 
down  to  the  house  and  see  the  baby  /" 

A  ILlbtfoiid  gentleman,  who  recently  visited 
certain  temples  of  the  chissic  drama  in  this  city, 
criticises  the  pronunciation  of  actors  who  claim 
to  be  "stars"  in  the  profession.  "Familiar 
linest"  ^o  ^7^,  "are  pronounced  as  foUows: 
'An^s  and  ministers  of  gur-race  defen  dus;' 
*I)ead  for  a  duck-it;'  *The  potint  pison;'  'A 
fellow  of  most  infi-night  wit  and  me-ost  ex-slunt 
fancee ; '  *  Thawr  and  resolve  into  a  jew ; '  *  The 
gelass  of  fashion  and  the  me-old  of  &rm ;'  *  The 
me-ous  tur-rap ;'  *  Than  wuz  ever  du-reemed  uv 
in  ye*ure  fe-loao-fee;'  and  so  on," 

Affectation  in  pronunciation  was  once  capital- 
ly taken  off  at  a  little  dinner-party  where  Thack- 
eray and  Angus  B.  I^each  (a  Punch  writer)  were 
present.  Mr.  Reach  preferred  to  be  addressed  as 
Mr.  Re-ak.  At  the  close  of  the  dinner,  when 
fruit  became  in  order,  Thackeray  took  a  peach, 
and,  handing  it  to  his  friend,  said:  "Ke-ak, 
won't  you  take  a  pe-ak  ?" 

The  contest  between  the  Chickering  and 
Steinway  cohorts  having  come  to  a  lull,  other 
combatants  have  entered  the  arena.  The  *  *  Safe" 
men  hare  unlocked  their  thunder-bolts,  and  Her- 
ring and  Cbatvrood  now  contest  for  the  mastery. 


Many  years  ago  one  of  these  "  safe"  controversies 
agitat^  the  advertising  columns  of  the  press — 
Mr.  Mar\'in  being  on  one  side,  and  some  other 
person  competing  with  him.  The  stoiy  is  that 
a  safe  from  each  of  the  contending  manufactories 
was  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  huge  pile  of  com- 
bustible matter.  Before  the  torch  was  applied 
a  chicken  was  placed  in  each  safe  and  locked  up. 
After  the  conflagration  the  safes  were  opened, 
when  the  pullet  in  one  was  found  to  be  com- 
pletely broiled;  while  the  little  rooster  in  the 
Marvin  safe  was  found  to  bo  actually /roze/i  to 
deathy  so  completely  had  the  fire  outside  con- 
densed and  chilled  the  atmosphere  within! 

An  engineer  on  the  Mi4dle  Creek  Railroad, 
Pennsjivauia,  while  making  a  sun^ey  through 
Snyder  County,  stopped  at  a  farm-house,  where 
he  saw  hanging  in  the  poi'lor  a  pen-and-ink  sketch 
of  a  tombstone  and  weeping  willow.  On  the 
tombstone  was  written : 

"BATTLK    OF    SHILOH, 
ApaiL  6,  18C2." 

And  underneath,  inscribed  on  a  scroll,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Jmo.  D.  L — r-  was  bom  March  the  26th  1S39  in 
town  of  West  Dresden,  State  of  New  York  where  the 
wicked  cease  fh)m  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at 
reef*  • 

Tlie  entire  corps  proposed  to  start  at  once  for 
West  Dresden, 

Those  who  remember  the  gay  and  fascinating 
Captain  Magruder  as  a  captain  of  artillery  at 
Newport,  and  as  a  notable  example  of  the  height 
to  which  military  refinements  can  be  carried,  will 
enjoy  the  following : 

In  1863  Magruder,  then  a  Confederate  Gen- 
eral, liad  camped  at  a  comfortable  pUice,  and 
made  his  head-quarters  at  a  country-house  with 
broad,  cool  verandas.  Dinner  for  himself  and 
staff  was  placed  on  table,  when  a  reckless  young 
Kentuckian  passed  by,  looked  at  the  spread,  and, 
liking  it,  quietly  sat  down,  regardless  of  the  com- 
pany, and  began  to  eat. 

"My  friend,"  said  Magruder,  sternly,  "do 
you  know  in  whose  company  you  are  dining  ?" 

^^  Company  f**  replied  Kentucky.  "No;  I 
used  to  be  very  particular  about  company,  but 
since  I  got  to  be  a  soldier  I  don't  care  a  red  who 
I  eat  with !" 

What  further  was  said  or  done  about  it  is  not 
stated,  but  the  ending  is  good  enough  as  it  stands. 

In  a  general  way  medical  folk  are  not  apt  to 
be  jocose.  Is  it  because  daily  duty  compels  them 
to  look  upon  sickness  and  suffering  ?•  Now  and 
then,  however,  some  reckless  practitioner,  im- 
patient of  pulse-feeling,  demands  a  guflaw  from 
his  brethren,  and  has  sufficient  astuteness  to 
know  that  the  pleasantest  and  easiest  way  of 
obtaining  it  is  to  have  a  little  supper.  On  such 
occasions  the  medicos  are  not  more  ready  to  tap 
the  jocular  vein  than  they  are  to  tap  the  ju^^ulor. 

Not  long  since  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Medical  Club  were  summoned  to  attend  a  regu- 
lar meeting  at  the  residence  of  Doctor  Paine,  in 
West  Fourteenth  Street,  and  the  notice  ran  in 
the  following  classic  style : 

"8CIEN8,  SOCIALITE,  SOBRIETE." 
Doctores  1  Dncnm  nex  mundi  nita  Panes :  trltlcnm 
at  alt.  Bxpecto  meta  fumen  tu  te  &  eta  beta  pi,  Super 
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atTENto  nno  Dnx,  hamor  clam  pati,  eom  paratee, 
homine,  ices,  Janif  etc.    Slderor  Hoc. 

**  VEBTO  BBBONAK  FLOAB  BOLE.** 

Nov,  Ehor.  Sep,  20, 1867. 

The  Fan-Anglican  Council  of  Bishops,  held  at 
Lambeth  in  September  last,  brought  together 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  many  very 
able  and  pious  prelates,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  suggestions  will  be  productive  of  good.  But 
somehow  it  happens  that  every  serious  movement 
in  England  is  sure  to  beget  a  little  mirth.  Who, 
for  example,  but  an  excessive  Nonconformist 
would  have  written  for  a  Dissenting  journal  the 
following  items  of 

ECCLESIASTICAL  NEWS. 

More  Bi8liop8.—The  next  African  Eplscopos  is  to  be 
a  black  man.  This  is  the  first  concession  to  the  cry 
of  Moor  Bishops. 

Rural  Deans.— The  number  is  to  be  increased  by 
teu,  who  are  to  have  the  saperintendence  of  our  ca- 
thedral choirs.  They  are  to  be  entitled  T^ooralrliooral 
Deana. 

A  CLEBicAL  correspondent,  in  reading  the 
proof  of  a  Church  Manual,  not  long  since,  came 
to  **  rheumatism,"  Matt,  xxviii.  G.  For  **  rheu- 
matism" read  "resurrection."  But  the  tongue 
is  sometimes  at  fault.  The  same  proof-reader 
gave  notice,  a  few  Sabbaths  since,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  service  a  collection  would  be  taken 
up  for  "incidental  experiences'^  (instead  of  "ex- 
penses"). 

"In  my  course  of  pastoral  visitation,  several 
years  since,"  says  our  friend,  "I  called  upon  a 
l)arishioner  who  was  slightly  indisposed.  After 
attempting  to  converse  with  him  for  some  time, 
and  getting  only  monosyllabic  answers,  I  said : 

"  Shall  I  offer  a  short  prayer  with  you?" 

"  Short  or  long,  according  to  your  own  judg- 
ment!" 

I  could  not  suppress  a  smile ;  but,  to  hide  it, 
followed  my  first  suggestion  with  a  second : 

"What  shaU  I  pray  for?" 

"Exercise  vour  own  discretion  in  the  selec- 
tion of  topics ! 

There  was  feiTor! 

Ik  a  case  of  questionable  patriotism,  "the 
force  of  doubting  can  no  farther  go"  than  is 
evinced  in  the  following,  sent  to  the  Drawer  from 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  It  was  found  among  many 
other  claims  left  with  our  correspondents  for  col- 
lection : 

"Camt  rbab  Frahkuh,  Tb»n.,^k9.  80, 1863. 

"I  certify  that  I  have  received  of  1).  Hamilton  ten 
(10)  bush,  com,  if  he  is  a  lotjal  inan. 

*'  Chaslzs  M.  Hakvkt, 

*'Q.-M.  B«rgt.  Co.  B  C»v.  86  HI.  Volt." 

Evidently  that  sergeant  had  small  faith  in 
D.  II.,  but  the  com  he  must  have. 


The  recent  inauguration  at  Boston  of  the 
statue  of  Edward  Everett,  sculptured  by  Story, 
a  son  of  the  eminent  jurist,  recalls  an  incident 
that  occurred  at  a  dinner  at  which  Mr.  Everett 
and  Judge. Story  assisted.  Toasts  being  in  or- 
der, and  the  Judge  being  called  upon,  he  made 
a  neat,  complimentary  little  speech  about  Mr. 
Everett,  and  concluded  by  an  allusion  to  the 
fame  he  had  acquired  in  the  literary  and  polit- 
ical world : 

"  Fame,"  said  the  Judge,  " rises  where  Ever- 
ett goes!" 

In  goo<l  time  came  Mr.  Everett's  turn,  who 


repaid  the  courtesies  of  his  distinguished  friend 
by  saying : 

"  However  high  my  fame  may  rise,  I  am  cer- 
tain it  will  never  get  above  one  Story  !" 

That  he  will  live  in  Story  has  now  become  hi- 
story. The  statue  is  pronounced  to  be  a  beaa- 
ful  work  of  art. 

Thb  "Diamond"  edition,  the  "Globe"  edi- 
tion, the  "  Household"  edition,  and  the  what-not 
editions  of  Dickens  give  much  pecunious  com- 
fort to  newspaper  publishers  who  have  space  for 
advertisements.  But  humorous  as  Dickens  is, 
has  he  written  a  line  more  ludicrous  than  that 
which  forms  the  concluding  line  of  this  para- 
graph ?  It  seems  that  a  t}-pe-setter  "  setting"  a 
price-list  of  books  for  a  Syracuse  dealer,  came  to 
Dickens's  works,  and  the  first  on  the  list  being 
"Bamaby  Rudge,"  supposed  the  author  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  gravely  corrected  the  error 
by  putting  the  work  into  type  in  the  following 
form: 

Bamy by  Radge  $1  60 

Not  long  ago,  in  Brooklyn,  there  passed  qui- 
etly from  this  scene  of  toil'and  trouble  the  soul 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Amod.  Eighty-three  years  ago 
she  came  to  Long  Island,  and  at  the  time  of  her 
decease  she  had  attained  the  remarkable  age  of 
one  hundred  and  two  years. 

Old  Madame  Kothschild,  mother  of  the  mighty 
capitalists,  attained  the  age  of  ninety-eight. '  Her 
wit,  which  was  remarkable,  and  her  intellectual 
faculties,  which  were  of  no  common  order,  were 
preserved  to  the  end.  In  her  last  illness,  when 
surrounded  by  her  family,  her  physician  being 
present,  she  said  in  a  suppliant  tone  to  the  lat- 
ter: 

"Dear  doctor,  try  to  do  something  for  me." 

"Madame,  whot'can  I  do?  I  can  not  make 
you  young  again." 

"No,  doctor,  I  don't  want  to  be  young  again, 
but  I  want  to  continue  to  grow  old." 

Mauve  has  so  far  resumed  her  position  in  the 
temperate  zone  as  to  commence,  gradually,  to  be 
jocular.  Sometimes  her  joke  is  a  little  one,  and 
rather  cold,  owing  doubtless  to  her  being  so  far 
north.  By  way  of  patting  Maine  on  the  bock 
we  print  the  following  from  a  Portland  man, 
who  preserved  it  with  a  few  other  valuables  from 
destruction  at  the  great  fire.     This  is  it : 

We  have  a  good,  jovial  citizen  who  has  an 
understanding  requiring  14*8,  army  size.  This 
size  is  apparently  increased  by  numerous  corns, 
bunions,  etc.,  etc.,  making  them  altogether  the 
hugest  pair  of  feet  in  all  this  region.  In  com- 
pany with  a  few  friends  this  cheerful  person  vis- 
ited the  White  Mountains.  After  a  short  ab- 
sence one  of  the  party  returned,  and  on  being 
questioned  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  rest,  replied 
that  they  were  all  well  excepting  "Bill,"  who 
had  met  with  an  accident ;  the  poor  fellow  had 
caught  one  foot  in  *^The  Notch"  and  sprained 
his  ankle  in  endeavoring  to  get  it  out  I 

And  this  is  sent  to  us  as  a  pleasing  anecdote ! 


Vert  many  queer  things  copied  from  grave- 
stones have  been  sent  to  the  Drawer,  but  lye 
have  rarely  had  occasion  to  reproduce  any  thing 
more  thoroughly  serio-comic  than  the  following, 
transcribed  from  a  tombstone  in  Dover,  New 
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Hampshire.  At  the  time  the  inscription  was 
lirst  seen  **J.  H."  was  among  the  **  animate." 
He  is  now  among  the  defunct ;  but  the  stone  re- 
mains as  originally  cut,  yiz. : 

REPOSITORY  OF  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

Joexpn  Hastwkll,  TSAsnyuTKXK 

18—.    Aet,—. 

BkTBXT  HABT\irXLL,  nCAMIlCATED. 

]}ied  Ith .  a8C2.    AH.  «8. 

The  fonowing  embraces  a  period  of  41  yean.  In 
all  of  onr  relalions  in  life  toward  each  other  there  has 
been  naaght  Imt  one  continuation  of  fidelity  and  lov- 
ing-ldiidness. 

We  have  never  participated  nor  conntenanc*d  In 
oiherfs  seeretly  or  otherwise,  that  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  eabjugate  the  masses  of  the  people  to  the 
dirtatlon  of  the  few.  And  now  we  will  return  to  our 
common  mother  with  our  indlYldualities  in  life  unim- 
paired to  pass  through  together  the  ordeal  of  earth's 
cbeaiical  laboratory,  preparatory  to  recuperation. 

HER  LAST  EXCLAMATIONS: 

**If  yon  should  be  taken  away  I  could  not  survive 
yon." 

*•  How  happy  we  have  lived  together  I" 

"Ob,  how  you  will  miss  me !" 

"Think  not,  Mr.  Hartvell,  I  like  you  the  less  Jbr 
belnf  in  the  situation  you  are  in,** 

"No;  it  only  strengthens  my  affections." 

To  those  who  have  made  professions  of  fdendshlp, 
snd  have  then  fsilslfled  them  by  living  acts— PkMS  on. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  loyal ;  good  to  teach 
little  youngsters  and  youngstresses  Ux  be  loyal ; 
not  bad  to  think  of  the  starry  banner  in  nil  sorts 
of  places,  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
As  they  say  at  Jerome  Park,  a  **good  send  off" 
at  life's  outset  is,  four  to  one,  better  than  a 
**&lse  start."  A  ^  case  of  irregular  start 
comes  to  us  from  Sterling,  Illinois,  which  has 
one  of  the  best  Sunday-schools  in  the  State.  In 
the  juvenile  department  of  that  school  taught 
Mrs.  Smith,  who  had  picked  up  a  class  of  ur- 
chins not  old  enough  to  read,  whom  she  taught 
by  "rote."  On  a  recent  Sunday  good  Mrs. 
Smith  propounded  to  the  class  the  following  his- 
torical interrogatory :  *  *  Who  was  the  first  man  ?" 
A  litde  fellow  straightened  up,  feeling  that  he 
was  competent  to  answer  that  question,  and  not 
half  try.  With  eyes  flashing  with  brightness, 
and  in  a  shrill  little  voice,  he  confidenUy  stmg 
out:  ^*' Andrew  Johnson r^ 

That  precocious  head  of  copper  should  be 
placed  under  the  tutelage  of  Parson  Brownlow, 
or  some  other  thoroagh-going  Baptist,  if  a  sat- 
tsfactory  position  in/uturo  is  desired  for  him. 

True  poetry  has  been  defined  by  Mr.  James 
Russell  Lowell  as 

"Sutbin*  combinin*  morril  truth 
With  phrases  »ech  as  strikes," 

though  perhaps  Mister  Lowell  didn*t  exactly 
mean  that  as  his  definition  of  poetry.  In  the 
following  little  gem  there  are  moral  truths  and 
striking  phrases.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Luflhington — a  most  charming  person — wife  of 
the  eminent  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  sister  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  It  was 
addressed  to  some  of  her  American  friends : 

To  lovinff  hearts  my  soul  draws  near, 
And  be  uiey  sad,  or  gay,  or  queer, 
Most  wanniy  are  they  welcomed  here— 

My  brothers. 

Great  hearts  with  sympathies  most  keen, 
Sad  hearts  with  aspects  most  serene, 
Whose  depth  of  tears  is  never  seen— 

My  brothers. 


Who  yet  enjoy  the  wholesome  jest. 
The  hearty  laugh,  with  honest  zest. 
And  for  an  hour  they  leave  the  rest— 

My  brothers. 

Whatever  phase  their  minds  may  take. 
Whatever  moods  their  souls  may  shake, 
I  love  them  for  their  true  hearts*  sake— 

My  brothers. 

And  yet  they  rest  not  here,  ah !  no. 
Such  souls  must  ever  onward  go, 
E'en  unto  weal  and  unto  woe— 

My  brothers. 

Ah  heavenward,  say  we— struggle  on. 
Brave  hearts,  until  your  work  be  done. 
By  violence  is  the  kingdom  won— 

My  brothers. 

Candor  compels  us  to  say  that  our  colored 
brother  must  undergo  much  drilling  in  his  nouns 
and  verbs,  as  well  as  in  his  theology,  before  he 
can  become  a  first-class  preacher.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  case  where  there  is  evidently  a  large 
margin  for  improvement  both  in  geography  and 
Scripture : 

An  old  negro  was  preaching  in  a  large  shed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland  River,  opposite 
Nashville.  'He  had  spoken  of  the  miracles  of 
our  Lord,  and  how  easily  he  could  have  escaped 
from  ^e  Jews  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so.  Said 
he:  **Dar  was  one  time  de  Jews  thot  dat  dey 
had  *im ;  but  at  de  berry  moment  dey  thot  dey 
had  der  hands  on  him  he  was  thirty  thousand 
furlongs  across  de  Filantic  Ocean !" 

The  good  man  meant  well,  but  as  a  statement 
of  fact  his  concluding  sentence  is  fairly  open  to 
controversy.  

The  Hen  Convention  recently  held  in  this  city 
passed  off  in  eggcellent  style.  So  also  did  the 
Burlington  County  (New  Jersey)  Agricultural 
Exhibition,  held  at  Mount  Holly  in  October. 
Among  the  poultry  on  view  at  the  latter  show 
was  one  superb  rooster,  in  a  superb  coop,  on 
which  was  tied  a  small  card  announcing  the 
breed  of  the  bird,  as  follows : 

"  Coats  &  orawA." 

In  a  very  scarce  book — Hal*s  Parochipl  His- 
tory of  Cornwall— published  at  Exeter  in  1760, 
mention  is  made  of  KiUijgrew,  the  celebrated 
Master  of  the  Revels,  tetnp,  Charles  II.,  though 
he  never  was  formally  installed  Court  Jester. 
The  following  anecdote  will  show,  at  all  events, 
that  he  deserved  the  appointment,  even  though 
he  did  not  get  it:  When  Louis  XIV.  showed 
him  his  pictures  at  Paris  the  King  pointed  out 
to  him  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  between  two 
portraits.  "That  on  the  right,"  added  his  Ma- 
jesty, "  is  the  Pope,  and  that  on  the  left  is  my- 
self." "  I  humbly  thank  your  Majesty,"  replied 
the  wit,  "  for  the  information ;  for  though  I  have 
often  heard  that  our  Lord  was  crucified  between 
two  thieves,  I  never  knew  who  they  were  till 
now." 

When  Count  D*Orsay  first  came  to  England 
as  a  very  young  man,  and  was  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  he  was  invited  to  dine  at  HoUand 
House,  where  he  was  seated  next  to  Lady  Hol- 
land herself,  who  supposed  that  the  handsome 
stranger  was  a  shy  young  nmn,  awe-struck  by 
her  majestic  selfishness.  Owing  to  a  considera- 
ble abdominal  development  her  ladyship  was 
continually  letting  her  napkin  slip  from  her  lap 
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to  the  floor,  and  as  often  as  she  did  so  she  smiled 
blandly,  but  authoritatively,  on  the  French  count, 
and  iasked  him  to  pick  it  up.  Ue  politely  com- 
plin several  times,  but  at  last,  tired  of  this  ex- 
ercise, he  said,  to  her  great  surprise,  **  Ne  ferais- 
je  pas  mieux,  Madame,  de  m'asseoir  sous  la  ta- 
ble, afin  de  pouvoir  vous  passer  la  serviette  plus 
rapidement  ?" 

Captain  F is  a  brave  man,  and  made  a 

gallant  reputation  as  an  officer  during  the  late 
war,  but  at  home  he  resigns  command.  He  was 
at  home  waiting  orders  in  the  summer  of  '65, 
and  his  linen  was  consigned  to  his  wife's  bureau, 
usually  occupied  by  her  own  things  solely ;  but 
then  jointly.  The  Captain  is  not  a  patient  man, 
and  when  he  wanted  a  clean  shirt,  and  went  to 
tlie  bureau  for  it,  he  frequently  got,  as  he  avers, 
a  clean  "shimmy.'*  So  he  formed  a  plan  of 
pidling  the  drawers  out,  tipping  them  over  on 
the  floor,  and  '*  lighting  too"  the  pile  indiscrim- 
inately till  he  got  what  he  was  in  search  of.    Of 

course  Mrs.  F remonstrated,  and  there  were 

some  "scenes"  on  such  occasions.  One  warm, 
clear  day  that  summer  we  were  all  sitting  on  the 

piazza,  and  Mrs.  F read  the  heading  of  a 

telegram  in  the  paper:  "Trouble  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Bureau."     "Well,"  says  she,  "I  wonder 

what  that  means."  "Oh,"  replied  Captain  F , 

"  I  suppose  the  President  wanted  a  clean  shirt, 
and  so  has  been'  tipping  over  his  wife's  drawers." 
We  all  concurred  in  that  view  of  the  subject 
That  piazza  was  a  favorite  resort  that  summer. 
The  Captain's  infant  son  was  one  of  the  party 
one  showery  day ;  the  clouds  had  cleared  away, 
and  tlie  sun  was  shining  brightlv,  when  sudden- 
ly the  patter  of  rain-drops  fell  upon  the  ear. 
"What I    raining  again?      saj'S   the   Captain. 

"Oh  no,"  replied  Mrs.  F ,  "it  is  only  a 

little  son-shower!" 

It  is  the  custom  in  Mexico  for  tlie  church  to 
require  a  foreigner,  wishing  to  marry  a  native, 
to  bring  proof  that  he  is  not  already  a  married 
man.  An  American,  about  to  marrj'  a  Scfiorita 
of  very  good  family,  was  required  to  furnish  the 
]iroof  of  his  being  a  bachelor.  Not  finding  any 
of  his  coimtrymen  who  knew  him  sufficiently 
well  to  testify  to  this  fact,  he  determined  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  with  the  oath  of  a  native. 
Meeting  a  Mexican  in  the  street,  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before,  our  countxyman  proposed  to 
him  that  he  should  swear  to  his  being  unmar- 
ried, for  the  coifsideration  of  five  dollars.  The 
Sefior,  after  a  moment's  study,  told  the  "Grin- 
go:" "Get  down  on  your  hmids  and  knees  and 
creep  about."  Not  exactly  understanding  what 
he  was  at,  our  friend  obeyed,  much  to  the  det- 
riment of  his  unmentionables.  The  other  party 
then  told  lum  he  was  all  right ;  that  he  would 
swear  that  the  American  had  not  been  married 
since  he  knew  him,  and  that  was,  since  the  time 
he  crawled/ 

Doctor  M -was  for  many  years  Vice- 
President  of  P College,  the  worthy  Presi- 
dent of  which  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  F .     The 

former  w^as  evidently  very  willing,  not  to  say 
impatient,  that  the  latter  should  resign^  and  so 
make  way  for  him  to  take  on  himself  the  full 
honors  of  the  full  Presidency.  One  day  a  friend 
was  speaking  to  him  of  the  good  old  President, 


and  of  his  excellence,  when  he  replied :  '*  Yes, 

yes ;  Dr.  F is  a  most  excellent  old  man ; 

he  has  every  one  of  the  virtues  except  hesioka- 
TioN !"  Now  that  the  good  old  man  has  for 
many,  many  years  been  dead  and  gone,  one  of 
the  students  asks  whether  the  former  Vice-Pres- 
ident, but  now  President,  is  not  lacking  in  the 
same  virtue  he  thought  so  desirable  in  his  prede- 
cessor! 

Shortly  before  the  war  the  writer  was  stop- 
ping with  Major  S ,  of  Union  County,  North 

Carolina.  He  was  a  Scotchman  turned  Metho- 
dist, and  very  fond  of  using  the  Scriptures  in 
justification  of  skvery,  owning,  as  he  did,  a  large 
number  of  slaves.  Being  old,  his  patriarclul 
appearance  was  striking  as  he  threw  himself  on 
his  comfortable  chair  and  remarked,  among  oth- 
er things:  "I  want  to  be  no  better  than  Abra- 
ham— faithful  Abraham — who  had  servants, 
slaves,  bom  in  his  own  house,"  etc.,  etc.  Pro- 
vjskcd  by  his  repetition  in  several  ways  of  this 
argument  from  Abi-aham's  example,  I  replied: 

"Major  S ^  I  have  been  several  days  now 

in  your  house,  and  have  failed  to  find  more  than 
one  Mrs.  S — — .  If  the  example  of  Abraham 
was  so  wonhy  of  imitation  in  the  one  case,  why 
not  in  the  other  ?" 

The  peculiar  institution  was  not  further  allud- 
ed to. 

RocKFORD,  Illinois,  a  thrifty  city  on  the  prai- 
ries, contams  about  8000  "  head"  of  inhabitants, 
an  abundance  of  children,  and  over  30  churches. 
One  of  the  finest  edifices  In  the  city  belongs  to 
the  Old  School  Presbyterians,  owing  to  the  fol- 
lowing incident : 

The  back-bone  and  sinews  of  the  society  were 
embodied  in  one  gentleman,  by  power  of  whose 
sequins  the  afikirs  of  the  church  were  ruled. 
The  original  building  was  a  wooden  rookery,  ev- 
idently a  section  of  a  railroad  woodshed,  paint- 
ed brown,  and  furnished  with  steps,  seats,  and  a 
pulpit.  The  old  Scotch  Covenantere  would  have 
been  too  happy  if  such  a  building  had  fallen  to 
their  lot ;  but  modem  taste  could  not  endure  it, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  build.  This,  however, 
could  not  be  done  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  opulent  person  before  mentioned.  Aware 
of  this,  he  adopted  the  Fabian  policy.  Years 
passed  on.*  The  street  leading  to  the  *  *  rookery" 
was  lined  with  "groceries,"  mainly  devoted  to 
the  diflfusion  of  John  Barleycorn.  One  night  a 
stranger  appeared  on  this  street.  As  he  moved 
along  he  sampled  each  bar,  to  ascertain  where 
the  most  copious  drinks  could  be  had  for  the 
money,  and  coming  up  to  the  church,  innocent- 
ly went  in,  opening  his  pocket-book  as  he  stag- 
gered up  the  aisle.  The  house  was  full,  and  the 
gestures  of  the  preacher  he  mistook  for  an  inW- 
tation  to  approach.  The  absence  of  all  the  par- 
aphernalia of  a  bar  was  not  incompatible  with 
that  of  a  Rockford  saloon.  Something  "struck 
him."  Discovering  his  mistake,  he  immediately 
exchiimed:  "Thed— 11  I've  been  to  the  IfOrds 
house  over  and  over,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I 
was  ever  inside  his  bam .'"  and  disappeared. 

The  opulent  parishioner  wns  touched.  Hia 
piety  could  endure  no  such  stigma ;  his  shekels 
were  forthwith  subscribed;  and  the  result  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  church  edifices  in  the 
West. 
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MANY  of  the  most  beaatiful  localities  in  the 
Southwest  to  which  the  late  war  lent  new 
interest  are  still  known  by  the  Indian  names 
giren  them  hy  the  three  principal  tribes  of 
Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Chickasaws,  which  in- 
habited the  southern  country  immediately  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  Alabama  and  Geor- 
gia, the  original  homes  of  the  Creeks  and  Chero- 
kees, many  of  these  names  are  most  musical  in 
sound  and  poetical  in  significance,  in  spite  of  a 
certain  degree  of  corruption  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  in  transmission  to  us  through 
the  legends  of  the  early  settlers  and  pioneers  of 
our  race.  Thus  Jackson's  first  battle-field  on 
the  Tallassie-Hatchie  has  been  called  Tallassee, 
and  the  full  title  has  been  given  as  a  compound 
name  to  another  and  totally  distinct  stream 
fifty  miles  distant  from  the  field  of  battle ;  and 
to  make  matters  worse,  some  map-maker,  igno- 
rant that  Hatckie  signifies  "creek"  or  "run," 
hag  called  it  "  Tallassee- Hatchie  Creek.*'     We 


call  Emuckfnw  by  the  more  practical  name  which 
the  Creek  title  is  supposed  to  signify,  "  Horse- 
Shoe  Bend."  Weiave  conquered  the  "Holy 
Ground"  of  the  Creek  Indians  (the  peninsula 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Talla- 
poosa rivers),  and  have  lost  the  Indian  title  in  our. 
haste  and  anxiety  to  call  it  "  Hickory  Ground," 
after  its  conqueror,  "  Old  Hickory."  We  have 
conquered  and  reconquered  the  Chattahatchie — 
the  "  Crows  Creek"  of  the  Cherokees — and  have 
called  it  Chaitaltooche,  which  signifies  nothing. 
Some  of  the  other  Cherokee  names  have  been 
more  fortunate.  Alhioona,  "Mountain-Top," 
has  been  spared ;  and  in  telling  how,  during  a 
battle  there.  General  John  M.  Corse  signaled 
from  that  height  over  the  heads  of  the  enemy 
to  Sherman,  on  the  top  of  Kenesaw,  thirty  miles 
away,  that  though  wounded  he  remained  un- 
conquered,  the  historians  have  preserved  the 
cqrrect  oniiography. 

Oostanaula  has  not  fared  so  well,  and  ha* 


Bntered  according  t.>  Act  of  CongresB,  in  the  year  18d7,  by  Harper  and  Brotheru,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
Dtetrict  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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been  doubly  corrnpted,  in  orthography  and  ap- 
plication. The  proper  orthography  is  Esta- 
tumla,  signifying  the  "Place  of  Overtaking," 
and  was  originally  applied  to  an  Indian  town 
which,  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  1793,  stood 
where  Rome,  Greorgia,  stood  in  the  first  part  of 
the  year  1864.  In  the  first-named  year  Gen- 
eral Servier,  of  East  Tennessee,  "overtook"  at 
this  place  a  force  of  Indians  under  their  chief, 
"  King-Fisher,"  whom  he  had  been  pursuing,  and 
burned  their  town  of  Estanaula.  The  name 
was  subsequently  misapplied  to  a  river,  and 
became  corrupted  into  "Oostanaula."  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  however,  retained  for  it  its  signi- 
ficance. In  May,  1864,  he  "overtook"  the  re- 
treating Confederates  under  Joe  Johnston  on  the 
banks  of  this  stream,  and  subsequently  burned 
a  good  portion  of  the  city  of  "Rome,"  which 
had  arisen  from  the  ashes  of  the  Indian  town 
of  Estanaula,  end  which  has,  I  believe,  since 
arisen  out  of  its  own. 

Chickamauga  has  nothing  to  complain  of. 
Its  new  possessors  have  not  only  preserved  its 
orthography  correctly,  but  have  added  to  its 
significance,  and  made  it  indeed  the  "  River  of 
Death." 

The  name  of  the  last  great  chief  of  the  Chero- 
kee nation,  John  Ross,  i^  preserved  in  con- 
nection with  the  town  of  "  Rossville"  and  the 
battles  fought  there;  and  his  ancient  house 
still  stands  as  the  centre  of  the  village,  while 
"Ross's  Spring"  still  flows  with  undiminished 
force  though  three  great  armies  have  slaked 
their  thirst  at  it.  And  though  the  many  half- 
breed  Cherokees  who  remain  in  the  vicinity  do 
not  recall  the  Indian  name  of  "Lookout  Mount- 
ain," they  will  insist  on  telling  you  that  we  have 
retained  in  that  title  the  significance  of  the  orig- 
inal; though  how  they  know  the  one  and  not 
the  other  is  a  mystery  to  every  one  who  believes 
that  the  half-breeds  are  a  strictly  truthful  race. 

The  orthography  and  significance  of  Chatta- 
nooga have  also  been  preserved.  The  back- 
woodsmen of  Tennessee  habitually  call  the  val- 
ley of  Chattanooga  a  "  cove ;"  the  military  en- 
gineers describe  it  as  a  ** gorge;"  Rosecrans 
officially  calls  it  a  "pass."  The  Cherokee  In- 
dian with  less  practical  but  more  poetical  imag- 
ination has  described  it  by  chatta — "  crow" — 
and  fiooga — "  nest."  Grant,  Thomas,  Hooker, 
and  Sherman  have,  with  proper  poetic  license 
and  patriotism,  translated  chatta  into  "  eagle," 
and  have  made  the  town  and  valley  in  reality 
the  "Nest  of  the  Eagle." 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  know  so  little  that 
is  reliable  of  the  early  history  of  this  country. 
Ch^tttanooga  Valley  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians  as  late  as  1838;  and  it  was 
only  after  a  vigorous  enforcement  by  arms  that 
they  were  then  compelled  to  obey  the  stipula- 
tions of  their  treaty,  and,  leaving  their  country 
to  the  whites,  emigrate  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
They  were  a  numerous  and  powerful  tribe,  ec- 
cupying  up  to  1837  the  entire  northwestern  part 
of  Georgia,  which  has  ever  since  been  known 
ns  "Cherokee  Georgia,"  and  the  "Cherokee 


Gold  Region . "  Neither  the  half-breeds,  the  full- 
blooded  Cherokees,  nor  the  early  white  settlers 
appear  to  have  had  any  high  regard  for  the 
preservation  of  either  facts  or  legends  concern- 
ing the  tribe.  When  John  Howard  Payne,  the 
author  of  "Home,  sweet  Home,"  made  a  tour 
through  the  Cherokee  nation  and  collected  its 
history  and  legends,  a  company  of  the  Greorgia 
militia  arrested  him  and  sent  him  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. A  Colonel  William  N.  Bishop,  com- 
manding the  Georgia  Guards,  in  forwarding 
the  prisoner  represented  to  the  Grovernor  that 
Payne's  papers  of  legendary  lore  were  of  a  high- 
ly treasonable  character ;  and  though  the  Gor- 
emor  discharged  Payne,  and  the  Georgia  Gren- 
eral  Assembly  censured  Colonel  Bishop,  poor 
Payne  lost  Ms  papers,  the  Cherokees  lost  a 
champion,  and  we  lost  valuable  records  of  the 
early  settlement  of  the  country.  Still  later 
(1831)  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  Wilson  Lump- 
kin, arrested  and  imprisoned  for  four  years  at 
hard  labor  two  of  the  missionaries  to  the  Chero- 
kees, Reverend  Doctors  S.  A.  Worcester  and 
Elizur  Butler,  on  charges  of  "illegal  residence" 
among  the  Indians  and  of  "giving  them  im- 
proper information."  This  opposition  to  the 
spread  of  information  among  the  Cherokees 
seems  to  have  become  a  chronic  passion  with 
the  Georgians.  From  1820  to  1835  they  warred 
with  the  Cherokees  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
knowledge  among  them;  from  1861  to  1865 
they  warred  with  the  United  States  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  purpose  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  "poor  whites"  and  negroes. 
The  suppression  of  free  schools  and  the  spread 
of  knowledge  may  have  been  a  minor  consider^ 
ation,  yet  it  was  nevertheless  a  part  and  parcel 
of  the  cause  for  which  the  rebels-  fought. 

When  I  first  visited  Chattanooga  —  at  the 
time  the  siege  began  in  1863 — I  found  one  who 
was  fortunately  able  to  supply  a  few  of  the  Jpst 
legends  of  the  tribe,  besides  a  great  many  facts 
regarding  the  settlement  of  Chattanooga  Val- 
ley, which  are  much  more  to  my  present  pur- 
pose. This  friend  in  need  was  a  half-breed, 
familiarly  known  as  Jim  Wilson,  but  who  de- 
lighted in  the  title  of  "Hanging  Bird  |"  by 
which  name  the  Cherokees  had  dignified  him, 
in  commemoration  of  his  virtues  as  a  gymnast. 
He  was  a  man  of  sixty,  tall,  thin,  active,  and 
wiry,  and  possessed  of  much  natural  common- ' 
sense,  to  which  his  long  and  varied  experience 
with  men  had  added  a  matured  judgment.  He 
wa*  not  only  far  superior  to  the  generality  of 
the  half-breeds,  but  also  to  the  full-blooded 
whites  of  the  valley.  He  had  the  smattering 
of  a  good  common  education,  obtained  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  who  at  one  time 
had  their  schools  bn  Mission  Ridge ;  could  read 
and  write,  though  his  English  orthography  would 
doubtless  have  better  satisfied  the  Phoenicians 
and  their  modern  imitators,  the  Phonograph- 
ers,  than  Worcester  or  Webster.  Wilson  claim- 
ed, indeed,  to  have  aided  John  Ridge,  whom  he 
described  as  an  old  half-breed  chief  and  a  rival 
of  John  Ross  and  the  elder  Boudinot,  in  the 
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formation  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  and  the 
oonstruction  of  the  Cherokee  written  language. 
This  tongue  Hanging  Bird  spoke  fluently,  aud, 
u  pronounced  bj  him,  it  abounded  in  vowels 
and  gntturab  with  but  few  labials.  The  writ- 
ten langruage  was  not  arranged  until  1824,  by 
which  time  the  tribe  had  lost  nearly  all  its  pu- 
rity of  blood ;  and  the  original  TsaJakee,  as  the 
Cherokee  tongue  was  once  called,  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  been  dropped  for  the  impure 
English  of  the  backwoodsman.  Wilson  was 
held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Union  men  of 
Chattanooga ;  he  was  the  constant  companion 
of  Hr,  Crutchtield,  the  leading  Unionist  of  the 
place ;  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  these 
two  had  furnished  Rosecrans  with  a  great  deal 
of  TiUuable  information  regarding  Bragg's  army 
and  the  defenses  of  the  town  anterior  to  its 
capture  in  September,  1863.  Wilson,  too,  had 
been  a  guide  in  the  mountains  of  Middle  and 
East  Tennessee,  and  it  was  ei^imated  by  the 
Provost  Marshal  of  the  army  that  he  had  led  not 
less  than  five  hundred  deserters  from  Bragg's 
army  through  the  mountains, to  our  lines. 

Of  the  very  early  history  of  Chattanooga 
Valley  ''the  Hanging  Bird"  stated  that  the 
tribe  had  as  late  as  1793  four  settlements  or 
towns  in  the  valley,  known  as  Chickamanga, 
Lookout,  the  Missions,  and  Chattanooga.  The 
Chickamanga  town  was  bailt  at  the  mouth  of 
Chickamanga  Rives,  and  was  about  a  mile  in 
length,  filling  up  the  whole  point  of  the  penin- 


sula formed  by  the  Chickamanga  and  Tennes- 
see rivers.  The  town  was  composed  of  large 
wigwams,  or  log-huts,  which  as  early  as  1780 
the  Cherokees  built  in  imitation  of  the  whites, 
who  had  then  settled  in  Frankland,  as  East 
Tennessee  was  originally  called.  These  huts 
somewhat  resembled  the  log-huts  in  common 
use  in  the  South  and  West  at  the  present  time ; 
but  were  not  so  large,  and  presented  more  the 
appearance  of  the  winter-quarters  or  huts  of 
our  late  armies.  This  town  was  destroyed  by 
Governor  John  Sevier  of  Erankland  in  1793. 
Lookout  Town  was  located  south  of  Lookout 
Creek  and  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain, 
and  was  built  by  the  survivors  of  the  Chicka- 
manga massacre.  It  ceased  to  exist  when  the 
more  important  town  of  Chattanooga  began  to 
be  the  principal  port  of  the  Cherokee  nation, 
though  traces  of  the  Indian  huts  were  still  visi- 
ble in  1863,  the  town  then  being  a  suburb  of 
Chattanooga  and  known  as  '*  Buzzard  Roost" — 
a  decidedly  descriptive  if  not  euphonious  title. 
The  Mission  Town  of  the  Indians  is  now  known 
as  Rossville.  In  1800  it  consisted  of  a  large 
log-house,  then  as  now  known  as  John  Ross's 
House,  and  a  number  of  huts  built  under  its 
protecting  presence  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionary  priests,  who  early  penetrated  from 
Southern  or  Spanish  Greorgia  and  Florida  to 
the  Cherokee  country.  These  priests  here  es- 
tablished their  schools,  which  were  called  "  the 
Missions,"  and  which  name  has  since  been  given 
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to  the  ridge  of  hills  sometimes  called  Missionaiy, 
bat  more  generally  known  as  Mission,  Ridge. 
The  Roman  Catholic  form  of  religion  is  the 
most  prevalent  to  this  day  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Chattanooga  Valley,  who  have  at  Chat- 
tanooga a  neat  though  not  large  cathedral. 
When  Rosecrans,  who  is  a  devout  Catholic,  oc- 
cupied Chattanooga  (September  10,  1863),  he 
repaired,  before  going  to  any  other  more  gen- 
erally interesting  point,  to  the  cathedral  to  hear 
a  mass  celebrated  by  Bishop  Purcell  of  Cincin- 
nati. The  Mission  Town,  or  Rossville,  was  the 
residence  of  John  Ross,  who  for  many  years 
was  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  Ross's 
House  is  still  standing,  a  relic  and  landmark 
of  the  country,  and  is  about  all  that  is  left  of 
Rossville.  The  attraction  which  induced  the 
Indian  Chief  to  make  this  his  head-quarters 
was  an  unfailing  spring  of  water  of  the  finest 
character.  Polk's  cori)fl  of  Bragg's  army. 
Granger's  corps  of  Rosecrans 's  army,  Logan's 
corps  of  Sherman's  army,  and  various  other  de- 
tachments of  troops,  have  at  different  times  made 
this  spring  the  centre  of  their  camps;  while 
Ross's  House  has  been  used  as  the  head-quar- 
ters of  various  Generals,  and  as  a  hospital  in 
two  great  battles.  The  Union  forces  under 
Rosecrans  occupied  it  as  a  hospitiil  during  the 
battle  of  Chickamanga,  abandoning  it  to  the 
enemy  when  the  siege  of  Chattanooga  began. 
The  Confederates  under  Bragg  occupied  it  for 
the  same  purpose  during  the  battles  of  Chatta- 
nooga, when  it  was  captured  by  General  Hook- 
er. Ross's  House  is  said  to  be  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  old ;  but  this  admits  of  some  doubt, 
though  its  peculiar  style  of  architecture  and 
general  appearance  show  that  it  is  much  the 
oldest  building  in  the  valley.  Chattanooga  is 
known  to  have  existed  as  an  Indian  town  as 


early  as  1880,  and  was  even  then  of  considera- 
ble importance.  At  that  date  a  considerable 
amount  of  commerce  was  carried  on  in  various 
articles  of  clothing,  guns,  trinkets,  etc.,  between 
t]ie  white  settlements  in  East  Tennessee  and 
the  Cherokee  nation.  Chattanooga  was  the 
principal  Indian  "port  of  entry"  for  the  nu- 
merous barges,  canoes,  flat-boats,  etc.,  which 
plied  up  and  down  the  Tennessee.  From  this 
fact  the  town  was  sometimes  called  by  the 
whites  "Ross's  Landing;"  but  fortunately  the 
more  poetical  name  of  Chattanooga  prevailed, 
or  the. country  might  have  had  its  sensibilities 
shocked  by  having  the  great  battles  at  Chatta- 
nooga recorded,  like  that  of  Shiloh  or  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  under  a  disgustingly  unromantic 
and  inappropriate  name.  "Hanging  Bird'* 
describes  the  town  as  it  existed  in  1838,  when 
it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Cherokees  emigrated  to  Arkansas,  as  by  no 
means  imposing  in  appearance,  the  buildings 
being  principally  small  wigwams,  only  a  few  log- 
cabins  existing. 

Chattanooga  was  taken  by  the  United  States 
army  under  General  William  S.  Rosecrans. 
The  series  of  strategic  operations  which  result- 
ed in  this  bloodless  and  important  victory  were 
brilliantly  planned  and  skillfully  executed  in  the 
face  of  natural  difUculties  and  dangers  not  easi- 
ly estimated  or  described.  No  other  of  the 
armies  of  the  Unipn  operated,  during  the  entire 
war,  in  so  mountainous  a  country,  or  against 
such  serious  natural  obstacles  and  barriers;  and 
as  far  as  the  purely  strategical  operations  are 
concerned  Rosecrans  undeniably  deserves  great 
credit.  The  fatal  errors  which  he  made,  and 
which  eventuated  in  the  defeat  of  his  army  at 
Chickamanga  and  the  subsequent  siege  at  Chat- 
tanooga, were  committed  after  the  successful 
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issue  of  the  marches.     Rosecrans  allowed  his 
''vaulting  ambition  to  o'erleap  itself,"  and  in 
his  neiTous  excitement  over  his  success  in  cap- 
turing the  rebel  strong- hold  pushed  forward 
witboat  a  plan  in  the  effort  to  destroy  the  reb- 
el army  instead  of  securing  what  he  had  gained. 
The  campaign  was  begun  on  August  16,  18^3, 
after  careful  preparation  for  the  march.    Rose- 
crans's  scouts  and  spies  had  thoroughly  informed 
him  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  his  army 
was  what  the  commander  called  '*  stripped  to 
the  wajst."'    The  **  Sibley  tents"  were  thrown 
away  for  shelter  tents,  and  each  man  was  re- 
quired to  carry  one  of  these  latter  on  his  back 
as  part  of  his  knapsack :  pack  mides  were  sub- 
stituted as  far  as  possible  for  wagons ;  each 
wagoQ  absolutely  necessary  was  furnished  with 
an  extra  wheel  as  are  artillery  caissons ;  each 
batteiy  of  guns  was  accompanied  by  an  extra  set 
or  team  of  fresh  horses ;  and  all  the  impedimenta 
of  soldiers  and  trains,  such  as  were  not  rn  the 
course  of  nature  or  the  stubborn  nature  of  the 
animals,  were  removed.     I  am  bound  to  admit 
that,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  obstacles  of  these 
sorts  were  daily  encountered.    I  remember  one 
morning  encountering 
General  Wood  at  the 
head  of  his  column,  \  ^i.j 

while  ascending  the         T^^Tf 
Camberland    Mount-  |V 

ains,  engaged  with  his 
own  bands,  and  assist- 
ed by  his  staff  and  or- 
derlies, in  building  a 
bridge  across  a  small 
chasm  in  thfi  road 
caused  by  a  single 
night's  rain  and  the 
faUing  away  of  a  large 
stone.  Very  frequent- 
ly perpendicular  as- 
cents would  be  en- 
countered, up  which 
the  trains  had  literal- 
ly to  be  carried  in  frag- 
ments. The  mount- 
ain roads  were  very 
narrow  and  precipi- 
tous, wagons could  not 
pass  each  other,  and 
necessarily  when  one 
was  stopped  entire 
trains  for  miles  in  the 
rear  had  to  be  halt- 
ed. I  have  seen  the 
leading  male  of  a 
train,  frightened  at 
the  dead  carcass  of 
a  former  companion, 
start  back,  refuse  to 
proceed,  lie  down  in 
the  road,  and  in  his 
stabbomness  submit 
to  an  hour's  lashing 
from  practiced  whips 
before    he    could   be 


persuaded  to  proceed — all  the  while  the  trains  in 
the  rear  necessarily  dammed,  and  the  teamsters 
unnecessarily  damning.  As  the  roads  £or  miles 
were  strewn  with  dead  bodies  these  scenes  were 
of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  an  enterprising  re- 
porter, with  alittle  perseverance,  could  have  easi- 
ly collected  a  vocabulary  of  teamsters',  not  sol- 
diers', oaths  unparalleled  for  force  and  originali- 
ty— "good  month-filling  oaths,"  that  would  have 
satisfied  even  the  importunings  of  Harry  Hotspur 
when  demanding  of  his  wife  that  she  should 
swear  **  like  a  lady. "  It  was  the  teamsters  of  the 
army  who  chiefly  gave  it  its  reputation  for  pro- 
fanity :  they  seemed  to  be  entirely  of  Hudibras's 
mind,  and  believed  that 

"He  that  imposes  an  oath  makes  it, 
Not  he  that  for  eonvenienee  takes  it." 

The  lines  of  this  march  ran  through  some 
of  the  roughest  country  in  America.  General 
Rosecrans  was  very  anxious  that  the  people  at 
home  should  understand  the  natural  difhculties 
in  his  way ;  and,  as  I  was  standing  near  him  one 
evening  at  the  entrance  to  his  quarters  at  Ste- 
venson, Alabama,  he  remarked  to  me  that  the 
correspondents  (of  whom  I  was  one)  could  do 
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the  army  a  service  by  explaining  the  natare  of 
the  obstacles  which  lay  before  it. 

**  Napoleon's  passage  of  the  Alps,"  he  said, 
<^was  not  more  difficolt.  He  had  a  higher 
mountain  range  to  cross,  it  is  true,  but  he  had 
only  one,  while  we  have  to  cross  three  distinct 
and  separate  ranges,  the  last  of  which  is  as  dif- 
ficult of  ascent  as  any  part  of  the  Alps.  Na> 
poleon  had  no  rivers  to  cross :  we  have  the  wide 
and  rapid  Tennessee ;  he  had  good  Macadam- 
ized roads,  almost  as  ancient  as  the  Alps  them- 
selves ;  we  have  to  build  our  roads  as  we  go. 
And  when  he  had  crossed  the  Alps  Napoleon 
had  a  wide,  rich  valley  route  to  Rome.  When 
we  shall  have  passed  Lookout  Mountain  our 
route  to  Rome  will  be  through  as  rugged  and 
broken  and  barren  mountains  as  th^e  we  have 
just  passed." 

In  those  days  the  *' correspondents'  fever" — 
as  Greneral  James  S.  Negley  once  called  the 
eternal  itching  for  news  which  characterized 
the  "  gentlemen  of  the  Press"  who  followed  the 
armies — ^was  upon  me,  and  I  am  afraid  that  I 
laid  greater  stress  on  this  plain  intimation  of 
the  destination  of  the  army  (Rome,  Georgia) 
than  I  did  on  the  rest  of  Rosecrans's  speech. 

The  great  fault  of  this  admirable  march  was 
that  it  was  made  by  divergent  routes ;  but  this 
was  unavoidable.  The  nature  of  the  country 
left  Rosecrans  no  other  alternative ;  and  when 
he  had  passed  his  chief  mountain  barrier,  Look- 
out, his  three  corps  were  separated  by  at  least 
twenty-five  miles  between  each,  the  two  wings 
were  at  least  fifty-five  miles  apart,  and  a  great 
mountain  range  lay  between  them.  It  was 
at  this  time,  with  his  army  thus  separated, 
that  Rosecrans,  flushed  with  success,  nervous 
with  the  ambition  to  destroy  the  (as  he  sup- 
posed) flying  rebels,  made  his  great  mistake  of 
pushing  forward  on  the  same  divergent  lines, 
and,  instead  of  concentrating,  still  further  sep- 
arating his  corps.  So  far,  indeed,  did  he  sep-. 
arate  them,  that,  when  General  Thomas,  on  per- 
ceiving the  «rror  of  his  chief,  assumed,  in  his 
temporary  absence  at  Chattanooga,  tlie  respons- 
ibility of  ordering  the  concentration  of  the 
army,  it  was  too  late.  Bragg  and  Longstreet 
struck  and  nearly  overwhelmed  the  army  of 
Rosecrans  at  Chickamauga  before  it  could  be 
fairly  got  together;  Greneral  Thomas  merely 
managed,  by  the  superhuman  efforts  of  his  men 
and  his  own  superior  skill  and  generalship,  to  cov- 
'  er  the  disastrous  retreat  to  Chattanooga.  This  re- 
tirement occurred  on  September  20, 1868 ;  Bragg 
immediately  followed ;  and  then  began  the  siege 
which  I  am  attempting  to  describe.  The  siege, 
like  the  march  of  Chattanooga,  was  a  novelty  in 
our  war — the  only  operations  of  their  kind  which 
occurred.  The  siege  of  Chattanooga  was  the 
only  one  which  any  one  of  the  Union  armies 
suffered  or  sustained.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
worthy  of  mention  just  here,  that  the  troops  of 
the  Union  never  abandoned  a  siege  once  begun, 
nor  surrendered  a  position  regularly  besieged ; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  rebels  never  car- 
ried a  position  regularly  invested,  and  were 


compelled  to  surrender  all  those  fortresses  in 
which  they  were  besieged.  The  Union  aimies 
invested  and  finally  captured  Yorktown,  Fort 
Donelson,  Corinth,  Vicksburg,  Island  No.  10, 
Port  Hudson,  Petersburg,  Atlanta,  Mobile,  Sa- 
vannah, Charleston,  Fort  Fisher,  Wilmington, 
anfl  many  other  points  of  lesser  importance  and 
held  by  mere  detachments,  not,  like  those  men- 
tioned, garrisoned  by  entire  armies.  The  reb- 
els besieged  Nashville,  Knoxville,  Chattanooga, 
and  other  minor  positions  held  by  fragments  of 
armies  and  fiailed  in  all.  They  came  nearest  to 
success  at  Chattanooga. 

When  the  defeated  Rosecrans  had  entered 
the  town  which  he  had  thus  captured,  and  in 
which  he  anticipated  that  he  was  to  become 
beleaguered,  he  rode  hastily  to  the  slight  emi- 
nence on  which  Fort  Wood  now  stands,  and,  with 
the  eye  of  an  engineer,  looked  up  at  the  valley. 
'*  Up  at  it"  is  the  proper  term,  although  applied 
to  a  valley ;  for  as  one  gazes  from  this  eleva- 
tion, which  comibands  the  town  and  is  the  key 
of  the  position,  the  valley,  a  mile  or  two  south- 
ward, is  above  the  level  of  the  stand-point,  and 
continues  to  rise  at  a  rapid  grade  until  it  comes 
to  be  on  a  level  with,  in  fact  a  part  of,  the 
mountain,  and  narrows  into  nothing  as  Mission 
and  Lookout  ridges  meet.  It  is  at  all  parts  a 
narrow  valley,  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  width  at  the  widest  point,  and  is  only  about 
ten  miles  in  length.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  be- 
ing annually  renewed  by  the  ^*  washings"  of  the 
mountains  on  either  side,  and  is  black  as  the 
famous  soil  of  the  Western  prairies.  I  have 
seen  our  soldiers,  digging  on  the  works  during 
the  siege,  fill  their  former  blacking-boxes  with 
the  black  mud,  and  express  the  packages  home, 
possibly  as  samples  of  the  soil  for  which  they 
were  fighting,  but  most  probably  as  a  quiet  prac- 
tical joke  on  **  the  loved  ones  at  home. "  Chat- 
tanooga Valley  is  not  an  isolated  one  in  this  re- 
spect of  richness ;  it  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of 
similarly  rich  nooks  in  East  Tennessee — ^a  coun- 
try generally,  but  very  erroneously,  supposed  to 
be  as  barren  as  it  is  mountainous.  It  is  really 
one  of  the  most  productive  districts  in  the  South ; 
and  nowhere  did  the  army  find  more  plentiful 
supplies  or  better  filled  granaries  than  in  East 
Tennessee.  When  Rosecrans  came  into  pos- 
session of  it  the  valley  was  found  to  be  one  im- 
mense corn-field,  in  which  the  quarter-masters 
reveled  for  a  fortnight  with  their  characteristic 
delight.  Bragg,  in  evacuating  town  and  valley 
in  order  to  fight  Rosecrans  at  Chickamauga, 
felt  so  confident  of  defeating  him,  perhaps  de- 
stroying him  and  reoccupying  both  town  and 
valley,  that  he  destroyed  nothing.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  stubbornness  of  Thomas  at  Chick- 
amauga Bragg  would  have  succeeded  in  this 
well-laid  plan  that  finally  went  awry.  The  val- 
ley boasts  but  one  stream — narrow,  shallow,  and 
noisy — which  is  called  Chattanooga  Creek.  It 
rises  where  the  two  ranges  of  mountains,  Look- 
out and  Mission  ridges,  meet,  runs  rapidly  north- 
ward until  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  tows, 
when,  suddenly  encountering  a  number  of  iso- 
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lated,  and,  though  small,  yet  commanding  hillA, 
it  is  turned  abruptly  to  the  left-about,  and  run- 
ning through  a  narrow  gorge  empties  into  the 
Tennessee  at  the  foot  of  Lookout  Mountain. 
These  bills,  which  change  the  course  of  the 
stream,  look  insignificant  beside  their  grander 
neighbors;  yet  they  are  the  natural  defenses 
of  Chattanooga,  for  it  is  among  them  that  the 
town  lies,  or,  more  properly,  looking  at  it  with 
the  poetic  imagination  of  the  Cherokees,  it  is 
here  that  the  town  nestles. 

When  the  siege  began  Chattanooga  had  hard- 
ly begun  its  existence  as  a  civilized  city.  It 
was  neither  of  the  most  itnposing  character  nor 
handsome  appearance.  Located  half  on  the 
mole  hills  before  indicated,  and  half  in  the  lit- 
tle gorges  between  them,  it  lay  almost  hidden 
from  view,  unless  one  looked  down  upon  it 
from  the  mor^  prominent  hills  which  surround 
it.  Not -more  than  a  dozen  dwellings  were 
built  with  any  pretendions  to  elegance  or  mag- 
nitude. On  Cameron  Hill,  or  Bell  Mountain, 
86  the  sugar-loaf  hill  which  rises  in  the  western 
part  of  the  to#n  is  called,  and  on  two  or  three 
other  hills  less  prominent,  were  large  residences 
which  soon  fell  before  the  inexorable  necessi- 
ties of  the  engineers,  and  gave  place  to  huge 
bastions  and  imposing  lunettes.  For  the  most 
part  the  houses,  except  on  the  principal  or 
rather  the  only  business  street,  were  frames 
constructed  on  a  cheap  and  diminutive  scale. 
Each  house  was  generally  the  centre  of  a  green- 
sward of  a  quarter  or  half  an  acre.  The  por- 
tion in  front  of  the  house  served  as  a  flower- 
garden,  while  the  rear  plat  was  devoted  to 
vegetables;  each  resident  of  the  town  thus  be- 
coming in  a  measure  his  own  gardener  and 
fruiterer.  This  system  resulted  in  scattering 
the  town  over  every  part  of  the  valley  and  giv- 
ing it  a  generally  **  loose  appearance." 

If  there  was  little  of  beauty  or  elegance  in 
the  place  when  our  troops  retreated  into  it  from 
Chickamauga,  there  was  a  great  deal  less  a 
fortnight  subsequently.  Like  many  another 
Southern  town  Chattanooga  grew  suddenly  old ; 
one  might  say  it  turned  gray  during  the  brief 
but  dark  night  of  the  siege.  General  Saint 
Clair  Morton,  the  chief  of  Rosecrans's  engi- 
neers, had  no  mercy ;  he  had  no  idea  of  econ- 
omy either.  As  one  of  his  fellow-oflScers  once 
said  of  him,  '*  if  Morton  needed  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  earth  for  a  fort,  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
gold  mine  would  make  no  difference  to  him ; 
he  would  only  say,  *  Gold  dust  will  resist  artil- 
lery—it will  do.'"  So  laying  out  his  line  of 
works  Morton  budged  from  his  .course  not  an 
inch  to  spare  the  town.  Kesidences  were  turn- 
ed into  block-houses ;  black  bastions  sprang  up 
in  former  vineyards :  rifle-pits  were  run  through 
the  grave-yards ;  and  soon  a  long  line  of  works 
stretched  from  the  river  above  to  the  river  be- 
low the  city,  bending  crescent-like  around  it, 
as  if  it  were  a  huge  bow  of  iron,  and  rendering 
it  impregnable.  For  a  fortnight  the  whole 
army  worked  on  the  fortifications,  and  it  be- 
came literally  a  walled  city. 


Not  alone  from  the  fact  that  it  was  shut  in 
by  the  mud  walls- of  these  impregnable  fortifica- 
tions was  the  town  an  intrenched  camp,  and 
the  engineers  alone  did  not  despoil  Chattanoo- 
ga of  its  small  modicum  of  beauty.  The  win- 
ter-quaiters  of  the  troops,  composed  of  small 
dog-kennel-shapod  huts,  bnUt  of  boards  and 
roofed  over  with  the  shelter-tents  with  which 
the  soldiers  were  provided,  were  scattered  all 
over  the  town  in  valley  and  on  hill-side,  and  it 
was  not  diflicult  to  imagine  it  again  the  little 
Indian  town  of  huts  and  wigwams  which  Hang- 
ing Bird  had  described.  The  camps  of  the 
soldiers  were  not  cantonments  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  The  immediate  presence 
and  threatening  proximity  of  the  enemy  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  safety  and  discipline  that 
the  troops  should  encamp  in  the  regular  order 
of  regiments  and  brigades,  so  as  to  be  prepared 
to  form  at  the  sound  of  alarm,  ready  to  repulse 
or  to  make  an  attack.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
camping  indiscriminately  in  houses  as  they 
stood,  the  men  tore  down  the  houses  and  fences, 
and  of  the  frame-work  built  their  huts,  and  of 
the  bricks  their  chimneys  and  fire-places.  The 
veteran  soldier  is  very  ingenious,  and  makes 
himself  happy  on  very  little;  and  the  quarters 
of  those  at  Chattanooga  during  the  siege  pos- 
sessed all  the  **  modem  improvements."  They 
had  curious  modes  of  making  themselves  com> 
fortable.  The  reb'els  used  to  call  our  men, 
when  working  on  forts,  rifle-pits,  etc.,  "bea- 
vers in  blue."  The  veteran  was  a  regular  bea- 
ver when  building  his  house.  He  would  buy, 
beg,  or  steal  from  the  quarter-master  (a  species 
of  theft  recognized  by  the  camp  code  of  morals 
as  entirely  justifiable)  the  only  tool  he  needed, 
an  axe.  With  this  he  would  cut,  hew,  dig, 
drive — any  thing  you  like,  in  fact.  With  his 
axe  he  would  cut  the  logs  for  his  cabin — minia- 
ture logs,  two  inches  in  diAmeter — trim  them  to 
the  proper  length,  and  drive  the  necessary  piles. 
With  his  axe  he  would  cut  the  brushwood  or 
the  evergreen,  and  thatch  his  roof  or  cover  it 
with  his  shelter-tent.  With  his  axe  he  would 
dig  a  mud-hole  in  which  to  make  his  plaster  for 
filling  the  crevices  of  the  logs,  and  thus  shut 
out  the  cold.  Doors,  chimneys,  benches,  chairs, 
tables,  all  the  furniture  of  his  commodious 
house,  he  would  make  with  the  same  instru- 
ment. When  all  was  finished  he  would  sit 
down  to  enjoy  himself,  sleeping  on  good  clean 
straw,  dining  off  a  wooden  table,  drinking  from 
glassware  made  from  the  empty  ale  or  porter 
bottles  from  the  snttler's  tent,  combing  his 
whiskers*  before  a  framed  looking-glass  on  a 
pine-board  mantle-shelf,  and  looking  with  the 
air  and  contentedness  of  a  millionaire  on  the 
camped  world  around  him.  These  huts  of  the 
veterans  were  not  perhaps  so  large  and  pictur- 
esque as  th^  wigwams  of  the  Cherokees.  They 
really  resembled  more  in  size  and  appearance 
the  huts  of  the  beaver  or  prairie-dogs,  and  thia 
comparison  did  not  seem  so  foreign  or  forced  as 
it  may* appear  to  the  reader  when,  on  the  occa- 
sional bright  days  of  the  bleak  siege,  the  gallant 
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"war  dogs"  were  to  be  seen  issuing  forth  to 
baj  a  deep-mouthed  welcome  to  the  enterpris- 
ing news-boy  or  faithful  postman,  who  had  run 
the  gauntlet  of  rebel  sharp-shooters  or  the  em- 
bargo of  mad  to  furnish  the  news  from  home. 

Life  in  Chattanooga  during  the  two  months 
of  tk^iege  was  dreary  enough.  There  was  no 
figlARg  to  do;  the  enemy  daily  threw  a  few 
shells  from  the  top  o{  Lookout  Mountain  into 
oar  camx>8,  but  they  were  too  wise  to  attack  with 
infantry  the  works  which  soon  encircled  the 
city.  Bragg  preferred  to  rely  for  the  final  re- 
daction of  the  garrison  upon  his  ally  Famine, 
and  a  very  fom^^ble  antagonist  did  our  men 
find  him  in  the  end.  Bragg  held  the  railroad 
line  from  Bridgeport  to  Chattanooga,  thereby 
prevopting  its  use  by  Rosecrans  as  a  line  of  sup- 
plies, and  compelling  him  to  haul  his  provi- 
sions in  wagon  trains  from  Stevenson  across  the 
Cumberland  Mountains.  Every  exertion  of  the 
quarter-masters  failed  to  full^  supply  the  army 
by  this  route,  the  only  practicable  one  while  the 
siege  lasted.  The  animals  of  the  army  were 
overworked  and  ill-fed,  and  thousands  died 
from  exhaustion.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  forage  for  those  in  Chattanooga,  and 
the  quartcgr-masters  reported  that  ten  thousand 
horses  and  mules  died  of  actual  starvation  dur- 
ing the  siege.  Thousands  were  turned  loose  in 
the  mountains  and  perished.  I  passed  over  the 
route  from  Chattanooga  to  Stevenson  during 
the  siege,  and  was  never  out  of  sight  of  these 
de:ul  or  dying  "  heroes  whose  names  were  never 
mentioned."     They  would  frequently  gather  in 


groups  around  a  small  pool  at  which  they  could 
quench  the  thirst  that  consumed  them,  and  lie 
down  to  die.  Finding  it  impossible  to  obtain 
forage  for  an  animal  which  I  had  in  Chatta- 
nooga, and  which  had  been  latterly  subsisting 
on  the  pine-board  fence  to  which  his  halter  was 
attached,  I  turned  the  poor  animal  loose  to 
graze  near  a  small  stream  in  the  town.  He 
was  too  exhausted  to  stray  away  from  it ;  lying 
down  he  picked  the  few  blades  of  grass  within 
his.  reach,  stretched  his  neck  to  the  pool  for  the 
few  drops  of  water  which  it  gave,  and  at  length 
gave  up  the  ghost. 

The  other  heroes  in  the  beleaguered  town 
hardly  suffTered  less.  Famine  became  a  famil- 
iar fiend ;  they  laughed  in  his  face,  as  crowds 
will  laugh  in  the  face  of  great  dangers  and  dis- 
asters, but  it  was  a  very  forced  laugh.  The 
trains  of  supplies  for  the  army  were  frequently 
twenty  days  on  the  route  from  Stevenson,  only 
sixty  miles  distant,  and  as  the  trains  were  not 
numerous  naturally  the  supplies  in  the  town  did 
not  increase.  And  many  of  these  trains  fre- 
quently came  in  empty.  They  could  not  carry 
full  loads  across  the  mountains  with  skeletons 
for  horses ;  each  train  had  to  be  guarded,  and 
the  guards  had  to  be  supplied  from  the  train 
whose  safety  they  secured.  Most  of  these 
guards  were  men  from  the  besieged  city,  they 
had  been  on  quarter  rations  of  fat  bacon  and 
mouldy  hard  bread  for  weeks,  and  they  did  not 
lose  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
their  appetites  when  guarding  the  trains.  It 
was  all  nonsense  for  quarter-masters  in  charge 
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to  tell  them  tbey  oaght  to  remember  their  starv- 
ing comrades  in  the  besieged  city,  to  appeal  to 
their  patriotism,  and  to  talk  about  discipline ; 
if  there  are  any  periods  when  discipline,  patriot- 
ism, and  sympathy  are  entirely  sunk  in  a  sol- 
dier's breast  they  are  when  he  is  thoroughly 
demoralized  by  defeat  or  reckless  from  hanger. 
So  it  frequently  happened  that  the  guards  of  a 
train  eat  it  in  transitu.  After  the  third  week 
of  the  siege  the  men  were  put  on  quarter  rations, 
and  only  two  or  three  articles  were  supplied  in 
this  meagre  quantity.  The  only  meat  to  be 
had  was  bacon,  "side  bacon"  or  "middling,"  I 
think  it  is  called,  and  a  slice  about  the  size  of 
the  three  larger  fingers  of  a  man's  hand,  sand- 
wiched between  the  two  halves  of  a  "  Lincoln 
Platform,"  as  the  four  inches  square  cake  of 
"  hard  bread"  was  called,  and  washed  down  by 
a  pint  of  coffee,  served  for  a  meal.  Men  can 
not  dig  fortifications  and  fight  very  long  on  such 
rations ;  and  the  whole  army  was  half  famished. 
I  have  often  seen  hundreds  of  soldiers  following 
behind  the  wagon  trains  which  had  just  arrived, 
picking  out  of  the  mud  the  crumbs  of  bread, 
coffee,  rice,  etc.,  which  were  wasted  from  the 
boxes  and  sacks  by  the  rattling  of  tlie  wagons 
over  the  stones.  Nothing  was  wasted  in  those 
days,  and  though  the  inspectors  would  frequent- 
ly condemn  whole  wagon  loads  of  provisions  as 
spoiled  by  exposure  during  the  trip,  and  order 
the  contents  to  be  thrown  away,  the  soldiers  or 


citizens  always  found  some  use  for  it.  The 
hundreds  of  citizens  who  were  confined  in  the 
town  at  the  same  time  suffered  even  more  than 
the  men.  They  were  forced  to  huddle  together 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  as  best  they  couJd, 
and  many  of  the  houses  occupied  by  them  dur- 
ing the  siege  surpassed  in  filth,  point  «f  num- 
ber of  occupants,  and  general  destitution,  the 
worst  tenement-house  in  New  York  city. 

Early  in  the  siege  I  was  enabled,  with  a 
couple  of  artist  friends,  to  find  comfoitable 
quarters  in  the  vacated  head-quarters  of  the  reb- 
el Governor  of  Tennessee,  who  had  fled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Union  army.  "  Bohemian  Head- 
quarters," as  they  were  subsequently  called,  con- 
sisted of  a  single  bedroom,  ten  by  fifteen,  With  a 
single  window  opening  on  a  distant  view  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  and  furnished  with  a  double  bed 
and  single  cot,  three  diairs,  an  empty  candle- 
box  for  a  stool,  and  a  small  table ;  sans  carpet, 
sans  curtains,  sans  mirrors,  sans  all  that  gives 
elegance,  and  nearly  all  of  that  which  Ruskin 
declares  gives  "life  to  a  room."  Our  artists 
painted  an  enlivening  picture  or  two,  and  we 
easily  provided  the  other 'Ruskinian  necessary 
to  "life"  by  kindling  a  few  pine-knots.  "Bo- 
hemian Head-quarters"  were  not  the  most  ex- 
tensive quarters  in  the  dilapidated  town,  but 
several  weeks'  experience  revealed  the  fact  that  . 
they  were  little  inferior  in  appointments  and 
conveniences  to  those  of  half  the  General  and 
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Staff  officers  on  duty. 
Here  the  ^*  Bohemian 
Clab"  dailjand  night- 
ly met,  and  when  the 
spirits  flagged  it  dis- 
cossed  the  military  sit- 
uation or  recounted 
adventures ;  the  **  Spe- 
cial of  the  FToe^^"  told 
the  story  of  Vicksburg 
and  siege  experiences 
on  the  outside  of  the 
lines;  the  ''Herald 
Historian"  explained 
to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion why  Rosecrans 
had  been  whipped  at 
Chickamaoga ;  **  onr 
artist"  told  the  story 
of  '*  that  little  affair  at 
Chapoltepec,"  which 
he  had  painted  and  the 
Goremment  had  hung 
in  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington ;  or  all  joined 
in  discussing  the  pe- 
culiarities and  good 
qualities  of  "  onr  col- 
ored friends."  Thei 
Bohemians  were  radi- 
cals, but  not  abolition- 
ists in  this  respect,  and 
their  colored  recruits 
from  the  commissary 
department  were  the 
subject,  or  object,  of 
endless  discussion,  in 
which  no  member  ever 
failed  to  take  apart  (or 
a  pull).  A  neighbor- 
ing ''boarding-house" 

famished  the  Club  with  a  simple  mess  not 
likely  to  result  either  in  starvation  or  indiges- 
tion. The  landlady,  who  presided  over  the 
mess  arrangements,  was  a  tall,  gaunt  negress, 
who,  without  being  at  all  handsome — in  fact, 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  prepossessing — was 
tidy  in  appearance,  and  had  a  certain  rude  dig- 
nit}*  and  grace,  which  was  probably  the  result 
of  many  years  of  careful  imitation  of  some  for- 
mer mistress.  No  landlady  conld  have  been 
more  attentive  to  the  wants  of  her  guests, 
and,  according  to  the  ''Herald  Historian," 
'^her  table  during  the  siege  groaned  with  all 
the  delicacies  of  the  season  of  the  siege." 
Large  tin  mugs,  courteously  denominated  gob- 
lets, steamed  with  black  coffee  thrice  a  day 
belbre  each  tin  platter.  Huge  cakes  of  corn- 
bread,  called  by  the  landlady  "corn-pones," 
and  amall  slices  of  ham  of  a  very  dubious  char- 
acter, though  evidently  from  the  commissary  de- 
partment, represented  bread  and  meat.  Sugar 
of  a  black  and  brown  tannish  color  sweetened 
the  coffee ;  and  molasses,  of  a  thickness  that 
suggested  that  it  had  once  been  sugar,  buttered 
the  bread — literally,  "hard  bread."    Occasion- 
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ally  this  feast  was  varied  by  the  addition  of 
such  delicacies  as  "  fresh  flsb,"  commonly  called 
sardines,  and  pickled  herrings,  and  rarebits  of 
Welsh  descent,  made  of  the  hardest  "hard 
bread"  and  the  most  ancient  and  venerable 
cheese.  Contentment  and  self-denial  were 
among  the  great  virtues  of  the  "Club,"  and  as 
long  as  there  was  news  to  be  had  and  sketches 
to  be  made  the  "Bohemians"  did  not  grumble 
at  their  fare,  nor  wish  themselves  safely  back 
again  in  Broadway.  Why  should  they  ?  Were 
they  not  of  the  ^Uie  of  Chattanooga,  and  was  it 
at  all  probable  that  they  would  ever  belong  to 
that  of  New  York?  Not  that  they  thought, 
with  Lucifer,  that  it  was  "better  to  reign  in 
hell  than  serve  in  heaven, "  but  simply  that  the 
life,  rough  as  it  was,  and  that  Chattanooga,  des- 
olated as  it  was,  had  their  attractions.  They 
were  established  in  the  fashionable  avenue  of 
the  city,  where  were  to  be  seen  all  the  traces 
of  high  life  during  the  siege.  Around  the  at- 
tractive quarters  of  General  Rosecrans's  Judge 
Advocate  General  congregated  all  the  wit  and 
gallantry  (there  was  no  beauty)  of  Chattanooga 
society.  The  "Judge  Advocate's  Soiree"  was 
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the  weekly  sensation  in  the  higher  circles,  while 
the  announcements  of  his  occasional  feasts  cre- 
ated the  most  extraordinary  excitement  through- 
out the  camp.  The  Judge  Advocate  Greneral 
had  always  heen  a  popular  young  man  on  ac- 
count of  his  musical  and  cribbage  propensities. 
It  was  remembered  that  when  he  was  rescued 
from  captivity  on  a  previous  occasion  he  had 
been  found  in  a  farm-house  near  the  scene  of 
the  fight  engaged  in  playing  "Vive  I'Ame- 
rique!"  to  a  band  of  scowling  rebel  women. 
Wherever  the  army  halted  the  Judge  Advocate 
managed  to  find  quarters  in  a  room  containing 
a  piano.  Thus,  when  our  army  occupied  Chat- 
tanooga, he  was  in  possession  of  the  only  piano 
which  was  not  used  for  firewood  or  camp  cots. 
But  the  secret  of  his  unbounded  popularity  dur- 
ing the  siege  was  not  owing  to  his  musical  abil- 
ities, but  to  t^e  fact  that  he  was  among  the 
very  fortunate  few  who  happened  to  have  full 


larders  when  the  siege  began ;  and  the  attrac- 
tion which  drew  such  admiring  crowds  to  hear 
his  songs  circuited  in  a  demijohn. 

The  siege  which  was  thus  conducted  was 
raised  by  strategy — the  strategy  of  the  same 
man  who  had  captured  the  city,  though  he  did 
not  execute  the  movement*!.  The  enemy  which 
was  in  reality  investing  the  town  was  Famine : 
the  way  to  defeat  him  was  to  find  a  shorter  line 
of  supplies  by  which  the  besieged  army  might 
be  fed.  A  close  study  of  the  map  had  shown 
to  Kosecrans  that  if  Bragg  could  be  driven 
from  a  t;mall  peninsula  of  land  near  Chatta- 
nooga, and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  a  very  short  route  could  be  opened  by  the 
river  to  Bridgeport,  and  that  by  means  of  a 
couple  of  boats  which  the  soldiers  had  built 
the  army  could  be  fed.  Hooker's  corps  from 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  arrived  at 
Bridgeport  on  Oct.  20,  and  with  this  force  the 
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peninsula  could  be  seized.  But  before  be  could 
get  ready  for  the  movement  Rosecrans  was  re- 
lieved of  the  command,  and  Genenvl  Thomas 
assamed  control,  with  General  Grant  in  chief 
command.  In  the  mean  time  the  troops  in 
Chattanooga  were  on  the  eve  of  starvation. 
"  We  are  issaing,"  said  General  Gordon  Gran- 
ger, "quarter  rations  for  breakfkst  only."  But 
Thomas,  on  assuming  command,  and  being 
urged  by  Grant  to  hold  on  to  the  strong-hold  at 
all  hazards,  had  telegraphed  in  reply,  **I  will 
hold  the  town  until  we  starve;"  and  the  men 
cheerfolly  agreed  to  starve  a  while  longer. 

On  the  arrival  of  General  Grant  the  move- 
ments which  Rosecrans  had  planned  were  be- 
gun. Two  columns  to  seize  the  peninsula  start- 
ed simultaneously  —  the  one  from  Bridgeport 
under  General  Hooker,  the  other  from  Chatta- 
nooga under  General  W.  F.  Smith.  Hooker 
moved  overland  along  the  railroad  and  seized 
upon  Wauhatchie  and  three  small  hills  near  the 
month  of  Lookout  Creek.  Smith,  with  his 
command  in  pontoon  boats,  on  the  night  of 
October  26,  1863,  dropped  down  the  Tennes- 
see River,  running  past  the  rebel  batteries  to 
Brown's  Ferry,  where  a  prominent  and  com- 
manding peak  of  hills  on  the  peninsula  was 
seized,  and  the  boats  were  soon  transformed 
into  a  {K>ntoon  bridge  across  the  river  at  that 
point.  General  Hooker's  position,  which  was 
only  won  after  two  very  desperate  engagements, 
one  of  which  was  fought  at  midnight,  covered 
a  road  to  Kellcy's  Ferry,  a  landing-place  on  the 
west  side  of  the  all-important  peninsula;  and 
the  result  of  the  whole  operation  was  that  a 
short  and  good  road,  only  seven  miles  in  length, 
was  obtained  from  Chattanooga  by  way  of 
Brown's  Ferry  to  Kelley's  Ferry  ;  at  which  lat- 
ter place  the  steamboats  built  by  the  troops 
landed  supplies  from  Bridgeport.  Supplies  by 
this  route  could  be  very  easily  carried  through 
in  a  day,  and  the  army  was  very  soon  on  full 
rations  again. 

The  success  of  these  movements  virtually 
raised  the  siege  of  Chattanooga,  though  Bragg 
did  not  immediately  abandon  his  position  be- 
fore the  town,  and  Grant  was  then  too  weak  to 
attempt  to  force  him  to  do  so.  But  soon  Gen- 
eral Sherman's  command  from  Memphis  came 
to  his  assistance ;  and  on  November  24,  25,  and 
26,  Grant  moved  out  of  the  town,  and,  in  a 
series  of  battles,  whose  tactics  were  not  less 
brilliant  in  conception  and  successful  in  execu- 
tion than  the  strategic  operations  which  had 
gained' and  saved  us  the  town,  drove  Bragg 
from  every  position  which  he  had  held,  and  cap- 
tured nearly  all  his  artillery  and  several  thou- 
sand prisoners.  An  account  of  these  grand 
battles  does  not,  however,  properly  belong  to 
the  story  of  the  Siege  of  Chattanooga. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  there  was  little  of  ; 
beauty  left  to  Chattanooga  when  the  siege  was 
ended.  And  little  of  its  beauty  would  have  re- 
turned to  it  with  prosperity  if  it  had  depended 
upon  the  former  citizens.  But  circumstances 
had  tnmed  Chattanooga  into  a  great  fortress, 


and  when  the  siege  was  ended  |fae  engineers 
and  quarter-masters  of  the  army  became  the 
city's  architects.  They  became  indeed  the 
"city  fathers"  of  Chattanooga,  and,  unlike  a 
great  many  other  "city  fathers,"  they  had  the 
city's  good  at  heart.  They  may  have  been 
wanting  in  taste  for  the  beautiful,  but  they  had 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  useful.  They  had  a 
bad  habit  of  forcing  what  might  be  well  turned 
into  a  park  to  the  base  uses  of  the  worn-out 
army  animals,  and  stables  and  store -houses 
sprung  up  at  their  bidding  in  painful  proximity 
to  the  handsomest  residences.  The  rebel  works 
on  Cameron  Hill  were  transformed  into  a  res- 
ervoir ;  a  confiscated  flour-mill  at  the  foot  of 
that  hill  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Tennessee  was 
forced  to  do  duty  in  filling  the  reservoir  with 
water,  and  thus  Chattanooga  boasts  her  water- 
works. Into  every  Government  work-shop  and 
store-house,  into  every  fort  of  the  long  line  of 
works  whjch  encircle  and  protect  the  city  the 
water-pipes  were  run,  and  the  garrison  if  again 
besieged  can  never  want  for  water.  And  the 
Tennessee,  that  "river  in  our  rear,"  which  in 
the  dark  days  of  the  siege  looked  fearfully  wide 
to  the  men  when  the  pontoons  were  broken  or 
a  retreat  was  calculated,  has  been  bridged  by 
the  energy  of  Quarter -Master -General  Meigs 
with  a  handsome  structure  that  robs  the  river  of 
its  terrors.  Fire-engines  too  are  among  the 
public  improvements  introduced  by  the  army, 
while  private  enterprise  established  hotels  where 
guests  provide  their  own  blankets,  billiard-rooms 
where  an  unengaged  table  was  never  to  be  had 
without  waiting  days  for  it,  and  a  theatre  where 
bad  singers  caricatured  the  negro  to  noisy  aud- 
iences of  the  rougher  sex  only.  Beyond  the 
line  of  works  the  pjow-share  has  sunk  in  the 
soil  nobler  and  more  beautiful  furrows  than  the 
rifle-pits  of  the  rebels  j  where  but  yesterday  the 
contending  armies  clashed  the  peaceful  rows  of 
com  are  massed  in  solid  phalanx ;  the  mount- 
ains have  already  been  turned  into  vineyards, 
and  the  poor  fellows  in  the  hospitals  on  Look- 
out Mountain  drink  to  their  country  in  native 
wine. 
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UNRETURNING. 

Now  all  the  flowen  that  ornament  the  gran, 
WhereTer  meadows  are  and  placid 'brooks, 
Must  fall— the  '*  glory  of  the  grass"  most  fall 
Year  after  year  I  see  them  sprout  and  spread — 
The  golden,  glossy,  tossing  butter-caps, 
The  tall,  straight  daisies  and  red  clover  globes. 
The  swinging  bell-wort  and  the  blue-eyed  blade. 
With  nameless  plants  as  perfect  in  their  hues-* 
Perfect  in  root  and  branch,  their  plan  of  life, 
As  if  the  intention  of  a  sonl  were  there : 
I  see  them  flourish  as  I  see  them  fall! 

But  he,  who  once  was  growing  with  the  grass, 
And  blooming  with  the  flowers,  my  little  son. 
Fell,  withered — dead,  nor  has  revired  again  I 
Perfect  and  lovely,  needful  to  my  sight, 
Why  comes  he  not  to  ornament  my  days? 
The  barren  fields  forget  their  barrenness, 
The  soulless  earth  mates  with  these  soulless  things, 
Why  should  I  not  obtain  my  recompense? 
The  budding  spring  should  bring,  or  summer's  prime. 
At  least  a  vision  of  the  vanished  child, 
And  let  his  heart  commune  with  mine  again. 
Though  in  a  dream — ^his  life  was  but  a  dream: 
Then  might  I  wait  with  patient  cheerfulness — 
That  cheerfulness  which  keeps  one's  tears  unshed 
And  blinds  the  eyes  with  pain — the  passage  slow 
Of  other  seasons,  and  be  still  and  cold 
As  the  earth  is  when  shrouded  in  the  snow. 
Or  passive,  like  it,  when  the  boughs  are  stripped 
In  autumn,  and  the  leaves  roll  eveq^  where. 

And  he  should  go  again ;  for  winter's  snows, 
And  autumn's  melancholy  voice,  in  winds. 
In  waters,  and  in  woods,  belong  to  me — 
To  me — a  faded  soul;  for,  as  I  said. 
The  sense  of  all  his  beauty — sweetness  comes 
When  blossoms  are  the  sweetest;  when  the  sea. 
Sparkling  and  blue,  cries  to  the  sun  in  joy. 
Or,  silent,  pale,  and  misty  waits  the  night« 
Till  the  moon,  pushing  through  the  veiling  cloud, 
Hangs  naked  in  its  heaving  solitude; 
When  featheiy  pines  wave  up  and  down  the  shore, 
And  the  vast  deep  above  holds  gentle  stars. 
And  the  vast  world  beneath  hides  him  from  me  I 
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CASLYLE,  the  djrspeptic,  in  one  of  his  talks 
with  Mr.  Milburn,  the  Blind  Preacher, 
tells  how  it  happened  that  he  came  into  **th€f 
direftil  persuasion  that  ho  was  the  miserable 
owner  of  a  diabolical  apparatus  called  a  Stom- 
ach.*' Tears  before  he  had,  in  a  rather  notable 
eesaj  entitled  '*  Characteristics, '*  propounded 
the  idea  that  the  sum  of  human  well-being, 
physically  considered,  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
ovie  did  not  know  from  sensation  that  he  was 
the  owner  of  any  such  **  diabolical  apparatus." 
Whether  the  stomach,  meaning  thereby  the 
whole  digestive  apparatus,  is  the  fountain  of  all 
eur  woes,  as  all  dyspeptics  will  aver  with  the 
Chelsea  philosopher,  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Bat  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  gustatory  ap- 
paratus, that  which  consists  of  palate,  tongue- 
tip,  and  some  others,  stands  on  a  quite  different 
footing.  To  get  a  good  dinner  has  been  the 
great  study  of  ages.  Cooks  have  been  the 
great  experimenters.  How  from  the  raw  ma- 
terials which  made  up  an  old-time  feast  they 
have  come  to  be  able  to  serve  up  a  Delmonico 
dinner  would  furnish  a  curious  chapter  in  the 
history  of  civilization. 

Could  one  now  have  the  best  possible  bill  of 
fare  for  a  dinner,  say  at  any  time  from  500  to 
SOOO  years  ago,  he  would  be  astonished  at  its 
meagreness.  The  great  eaters  of  whom  Ho- 
mer speaks  had  nothing  better  than  a  bit  of  lamb, 
kid,  or  calf  roasted  on  a  spit ;  or,  by  way  of 


change,  boiled  in  a  huge  pot  over  the  fire.  Kid, 
lamb,  fatted  calf,  or  tolerable  veal  are  the  only 
delicacies  named  in  early  Greek,  Roman,  or 
Hebrew  history.  Bread  of  some  sort  was  of 
early  invention ;  but  the  Oriental  bread  was 
what  we  now  call  Johnny-cake — meal  mixed  up 
with  water  and  baked  in  thin  cakes.  It  took 
the  Romans  many  a  generation  to  get  even  as 
far  as  this.  It  was  a  long  time  before  they  got 
beyond  puis,  a  thick  pap  made  by  boiling  their 
meal  or  grain.  This,  say  the  dictionaries,  *'  was 
the  primitive  food  of  the  Romans  before  they 
became  acquainted  with  bread."  After  a  while 
the  Roman  cooks  began  to  try  strange  experi- 
ments to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  their  patrons. 
The  record  of  not  a  few  of  their  dishes  has 
come  down  to  us.  An  odd  thing  was  a  **  big 
feed"  in  the  days  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Rome.  During  the  French  Revolution,  we  are 
told,  some  savant  got  up  a  regular  Roman  din- 
ner ;  but  the  guests  could  barely  swallow,  and 
could  no  way  keep  down,  the  fare  which  Api- 
cius  and  Lucullus  had  found  dainties. 

Great  men  lived  before  Agamemnon,  and 
doubtless  there  were  geniuses -among  the  cooks 
of  the  later  days  of  Rome.  But  only  think  how 
few  were  the  materials  at  their  command.  They 
had  good  meat,  fair  poultry,  and  not  a  bad  as- 
sortment of  fish.  In  vegetables  they  were  woe- 
fully deficient.  They  had  never  heard  of  a 
potato  or  a  tomato.     Then  as  for  pastry,  they 
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had  no  sugar.  For  every  thing  saccharine  they 
had  to  depend  upon  honey  and  the  "jama"  of 
various  fruits.  It  is  funny  indeed  to  read 
what  old  writers  of  good  repute  record  abont  a 
certain  sweet  substance  of  which  they  had 
yaguely  heard  as  existing  in  India  or  some 
other  far-away  region.  Strabo  tells  doubting- 
ly,  being  very  careful  to  give  as  his  authority 
Nearchus,  the  admiral  who  commanded  the 
fleet  of  Alexander  of  Mocedon  in  his  invasion 
of  India,  that  in  this  country  **  there  are  reeds 
which  yield  honey  without  bees."  Seneca 
speaks  of  sugar  in  a  way  that  shows  how  little 
he  knew  about  it.  "They  say,"  he  writes, 
"that  among  the  Indians  honey  is  found  in  the 
leaves  of  reeds,  which  either  the  dew  of  that 
climate  or  some  humor  of  the  reed  itself  makes 
sweet  and  luscious."  The  word  which  we  have 
rendered  "luscious"  is  pingmor,  which  shonld 
perhaps  be  rendered  "thick"  or  "fatty."  In 
which  case  we  must  suppose  that  the  reed-honey 
of  which  the  Roman  philosopher  had  heard 
was  most  likely  nothing  but  molasses.  Pliny 
comes  a  little  neiarer  in  describing  sugar.  "  Ar- 
abia, and  more  especially  India,"  he  says,  "pro- 
duce aaccharum.  This  is  honey  gathered  from 
reeds ;  it  is  a  kind  of  white  gum,  brittle  be- 
tween the  teeth,  the  largest  pieces  as  big  as  a 
hazel-nut ;  only  used  iu  medicine."  One  jfvould 
imagine  from  this  that  some  bits  of  sugar-can- 
dy, or  more  likely  medicated  lozenges,  had  by 
this  time  found  their  way  into  Europe. 

The  ancient  diners  had  doubtless  some  very 
good  fruits,  but  only  in  scanty  variety.  When 
there  was  little  commerce  no  one  could  have 
fruits  which  were  not  the  produce  of  his  own 
immediate  locality.  Grapes  were  widely  spread 
and  exceedingly  good.  We  find  apples  men- 
tioned as  coming  last  in  a  Roman  dinner.  Ah 
oro  usque  ad  mnfa — "  from  egg  to  apples" — took 
in  the  whole  of  a  repast ;  and  hence,  by  meta- 
phor, the  beginning  and  the  end  of  any  im- 
portant matter.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  under  the  word  malwn^  which  we  render 
"apple,"  the  Romans  described  any  kind  of 


fruit  having  a  fleshy  pulp  outside  and  a  kernel 
or  seeds  within ;  thus  distinguished  from  "nuts." 
Thus  apples,  oranges,  peaches,  pomegranates, 
etc. ,  were  all  mala — "  apples ; "  and  most  of  them 
would  seem  to  have  been  of  such  a  quality  that 
they  were  fairly  described  as  mala — "bad." 
Thus  peaches,  like  the  tomato  among  us,  were 
long  thought  to  be  poisonous.  Pliny  records, 
thpngh  he  doubts  the  story,  t^at  it  was  reported 
that  the  Persian  kings  used  to  send  this  fruit 
to  Eg}'pt  to  poison  the  natives.  He,  however, 
thought  it  very  harmless,  having  more  juice  and 
less  smell  than  any  fruit  in  the  world,  and  3'et 
caused  thirst  in  those  who  ate  it.  They  had, 
he  says,  long  tried  to  raise  it'  in  Italy,  but  with 
indifl^erent  success;  nor  was  it  common  in 
Greece  or  Natolia.  Figs  and  dates  were  good, 
but  their  range  was  very  limited.  Olives  were 
abundant,  but  these  are  hardly  to  be  regarded 
as  fniits.  Apart  from  their  oil,  which  went 
largely  into  cookery,  they  were  used  chiefly  as 
pickles  and  relishes.  When  we  have  named 
salt,  onions,  leeks,  garlic,  and  mustard  we  have 
about  gone  through  the  list  of  condiments  at 
the  disposal  of  an  ancient  cook.  These  wor- 
thies, indeed,  tried  hard  to  get  up  toothsome 
dishes,  and  resorted  to  some  of  the  oddest 
means.  Thus,  it  is  said  that  eels  feasted  upon 
human  flesh  gained  great  delicacy  of  flavor,  and 
so  the  great  Romans  used  to  chop  up  a  slave 
now  and  then  and  throw  the  fragments  into 
their  eel -ponds.  We  trust  that  this  story  i^ 
fabulous.  A  farrow  sow  was  beaten  to  death 
with  her  brood  within  her.  The  whole  mass, 
including  "  trail,"  as  woodcock  fanciers  of  our 
day  would  say,  was  then  roasted,  and  reckoned 
a  great  delicacy.  A  great  dish  at  a  great  din- 
ner was  a  peacock  roasted  whole.  Now  the 
flesh  of  this  bird  of  the  starry  tail  is  about  as 
savory  as  so  much  roasted  corn-shucks  would 
be.  When  the  lordly  fowl  was  served  np  there 
was  little  that  had  ever  belonged  to  him  except 
his  brilliant  feathers  and  exuberant  tail.  All 
the  rest  was  stuffing  and  forcemeat. 

As  for  potables  the  ancients  w^ere  even  worse 
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off  than  for  eatables.  They  indeed  had  wine ; 
bat  what  wine  ?  The  best  wine  known  to  the 
famoas  bibbers  whom  Mfecenas  gathered  around 
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his  hospitable  board  was  jnst  grape  eider,  and 
nothing  more.     It  was  drunk  before  it  had  time 
to  "turn."     Hard  cider,  though  pressed  from 
the  best  of  grapes,  had  not  yet  come  into  vogue. 
Some  species  of  wine  contained  sufficient  native 
alcohol  to  keep  them  for  a  considerable  while, 
and  so  they  doubtless  improved  by  age.   Among 
these  was  the  famous  Falernian,  the  best  of 
which  we  judge  to  h^ve  been  very  like  a  toler- 
able Madeira.     Other  sorts,  which  would  not 
keep,  were  boiled  down  into  a  jam,  flavored 
with  sundry  drugs  and  spices,  and  when  drunk 
were  diluted  with  water.     So  frequent  are  the' 
incidental  notices  of  mixing  wine  with  water 
that  people  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Greeks  and  "Romans  were  predeterminately 
temperate.      In  our  view  all  this  rests  upon 
sheer  misconception.    We  think  their  wine  and 
water  was  just  grape  jelly  diluted  with  water 
so  as  to  be  drinkable.     What  the  imbibers  of 
Imperial  Tokay,  rare  old  Madeifa,  Port,  Bur- 
gundy, or  Champagne — to  say  nothing  of  such 
rare  things  as  Johannisberg,  a  dozen  bottles  of 
which  is  a  fit  present  for  an  emperor  to  receive 
or  bestow — would  say  to  the  rarest  wines  known 
to  the  ancients  we  will  not  venture  to  imagine. 
Of  the  whole  class  of  fermented  drinks  we 
do  not  propose  to  speak  at  length.     Suffice  it  ' 
to  say,  that  while  beverages  of  this  class  have 
been  known  for  centuries,  the  man  is  now  liv- 
ing whose  father  or  father's  father  never  drank 
a  fair  glass  of  ale,  porter,  stout,  or  lager.     Nor 
do  we  propose  to  speak  of  the  odd  fermented 
drinks  of  uncivilized  nations:   the  fermented 
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mare's  milk  of  the  Tartars;  the  ava  of  the 
■  South  Seas,  to  produce  which  all  otherwise  un- 
occupied jaws  (females  of  all  ages,  and  males 
too  young  to  fight)  are  employed  in  grinding 
up  roots  and  grains :  the  fermenting  mass,  more 
or  less  cleared  and  clarified,  or  rather  strained, 
getting  into  a  potable  form.  Somehow  some 
millions  of  people  manage  to  get  exhilarated 
upon  such  primitive  beverages. 

Of  the  infused  drinks — tea,  coffee,  chocolate, 
mate,  and  the  like — we  merely  state  that  they 
are  aJl  now — that  is,  belonging  to  the  last  two 
centuries — to  the  civilized  world,  or  are  wholly 
unknown  thereto.  Who,  for  example,  ever 
sucked  a  glass  of  mate  outside  of  Chili  or  the 
region  watered  by  the  river  Plata  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  art  of  printing  was 
only  delayed  because  there  was  nothing  upon 
which  to  print.  Parchment  and  papyrus  were 
too  costly.  The  invention  of  paper,  we  are 
told,  produced  printing.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  quite  sure  that  it  was  only  when  the  world 
got  itself  tied  together  by  commerce  that  a 
really  good  dinner  was  achievable;  for  only 
then  could  the  cook  of  the  most  sublime  genius 
gather  the  necessary  ingredients  for  a  meal 
such  as  a  man  of  fair  means  can  get  at  an 
hour's  notice  at  any  good  restaurant  in  the  civ- 
ilized world.  Adam  and  Eve,  in  their  costume 
of  fig-leaves  or  skins,  differed  not  less  widely  in 
dress  from  their  descendants,  arrayed  in  all  the 
glory  of  tailor  and  milliner,  than  they  do  in  the 
meals  wherewith  they  respectively  regale  them- 
selves. 


In  the  great  **  Exposition  of  the  Industry  of 
all  Nations"  cooks  and  purveyors  could  not  fail 
to  claim  a  share,  and  the  cafes  wherein  they 
continually  set  forth  their  achievements  were 
really  among  the  most  universally -attractive 
parts  of  the  show.  They  indeed  were  address- 
ed to  the  capacity  and  wants  of  every  visitor. 
Only  a  few  really  care  much  for  machinery  and 
manufactures,  for  pictures  and  statues ;  but  ev- 
ery body  cares  for  a  dinner.  The  success  of 
the  cafds  was  decided  on  the  opening  day,  and 
they  bore  thereafter  undisputed  sovereignty  over 
the  attractions  of  the  Exposition.  Encircling 
that  huge  gasometer,  they  struck  on  the  eyes  of 
all  visitors  with  the  most  beautiful  effect,  and 
a  glance  into  the  interior  was  more  than  enough 
to  captivate  the  beholders.  When  the  heights 
of  Trocodero,  overlooking  the  Champ  de  Mars 
and  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the  principal  en- 
trance gate,  facing  the  Pont  de  Jena,  through 
which  the  Emperor,  with  all  the  imposing  ad- 
juncts of  royalty,  was  to  pass,  were  crowded 
with  large  and  small  bourgeoisie;  and  when 
the  Champs  Elys^es,  the  most  magnificent 
street  in  the  world,  was  flooded  with  wealth, 
fashion,  and  beauty,  tbi  cafds  were  in  the  most 
eager  request,  and  carried  off  the  laurels  of  the 
occasion.  From  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  from 
the  Ecole  Militairo— in  fact,  from  every  place, 
including  even  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  a 
mighty  rush  was  made  for  the  cafds;  for  the 
news  of  their  admirable  arrangements  and  beau- 
tiful attendants  got  instant  circulation,  and  it 
is  possible  that  all  the  soldiery  of  the  Empire 
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voald  have  been  insufficient  to  restrain  the 
progress  of  the  surging,  heterogeneous  masses 
that  gathered  in  the  various  saloons. 


TUX  JAFAKKBE  SALOOlf. 


The  pilgrims  of  old  rushing  to  the  shrine  of 
the  holy  temple  could  not  have  formed  a  more 
motley  collection,  nor  have  been  more  eager  in 
their  anxiety  and  haste.  Representatives  of 
all  creeds  and  races — ^Tnrks,  Japanese,  Italians, 
Prussians,  Arabs,  Germans,  Moors,  Persians, 
Tunisians,  Chinese,  Spaniards,  Ethiopians,  En- 
glish, and  Americans — mingled  together,  all  act- 
uated by  one  sentiment  and  seeking  one  goal. 
It  was  a  strange  display  of  universal  homoge- 
neity, a  mighty  proof  that  '*  human  nature  is 
the  same  all  the  world  over ;"  and  when  on  the 
approach  of  the  Emperor  the  cheers  of  the  En- 
glish, the  vivas  of  the  Spanish  and  French,  the 
evivas  of  the  Italians,  the  eljinM  of  the  Hungari- 
ans, and  the  different  plaudits  of  other  nation- 
alities filled  ||ie  air,  the  varied  expressions  were 
but  the  echoes  of  one  sentiment^  and  sprang 
from  one  and  the  same  impulse. 

There  was  no  end  to  the  odd  sights  presented 
in  the  caf^.  For  instance,  can  any  spectacle 
be  more  laughter-stirring  than  the  sight  of  an 
Arab  attempting  to  swallow  a  glass  of  Bass's 
stout  or  Guinness's  ale,  or  lager  bier?  Unhap- 
pily the  top  froth  is  like  gall  and  wormwood  to 
bis  taste :  it  is  unknown  to  him,  and  a  stranger 
to  the  vocabulary  of  his  country.  Yet  he  is  a 
man,  and  *' would  do  all  that  may  become  a 
man."  He  is  thirsty,  and  after  a  while  panto- 
mimes for  something  to  drink  similar  to  what  a 
gentleman — an  Englishman  probably — is  tak- 
ing at  his  side.  The  beautiful  young  waitress 
parts  her  cherry  lips  into  a  bewitching  smile, 
and  with  a  look  of  ^e.  m^sty^erffi^  iRt^Higence 
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proceeds  to  ponr  out  the  beverage  for  the  en- 
raptured Arab.  But  the  beverage — what  is  it  ? 
Stifling  for  a  while  the  ecstatic  feelings  of  his 
breast,  he  critically  examines  the  glass  with  his 
eye,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
its  contents.  With  a  manly  effort  he  places 
the  tempting  goblet  to  his  lips  and  tastes  the 
froth!  Of  all  the  agonized  contortions  that 
ever  disfigured  human  features  nothing  can  be 
compared  to  the  unfortunate  Arab's  face.  Mak- 
ing the  most  ridiculous  grimaces,  he  points  to 
the  offensive  froth,  which  is  speedily  removed 
by  a  spoon,  and  then  two  or  three  determined 
gulps  afford  an  introduction  to  the  Christian's 
beverage. 

Each  nationality  had  a  separate  caf^  and  res- 
taurant, though  all  fraternized,  a^d  every  pe- 
culiarity of  taste  was  consulted.  Irrespective 
of  the  many  hand-bills  and  printed  notices  in 
all  the  languages  of  the  world,  which  were  ex- 
posed for  reference  and  guidance,  each  refresh- 
ment-counter afforded  unmistakable  eWdence 
indicating  its  representative  character.  Thus, 
without  verbal  inquiry,  every  individual  visitor 
was  able  to  discover  the  caf^  of  his  own  country. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  convincing  features. 
What  cockney  would  hesitate  to  address  in  En- 
glish the  presiding  nj^nph  of  roast  beef  and 
plum-pudding?  What  Frenchman  would  not 
parler  Fran^aig  where  he  found  omelet  and 
claret?  Would  pot  sausage  and  Vienna  beer 
inspire  the  Teuton  with  the  guttural  German  ac- 
cent ?  What  more  would  be  necessary  than  the 
ght  of  macaroni  to  satisfy  the  Italian  that  his 


language  would  be  understood  ?  As  to  the 
American,  were  there  not  three -inch -square 
napkins,  blunt  plated  knives,  handleless  cups, 
and  buckwheat -cakes?  Well,  MUX  these  char- 
acteristic features  prevailed  in  the  caf&  of  the 
Exposition,  and  it  was  often  amnsing  to  see  a 
bewildered  foreigner  in  search  of  his  own  tra- 
ditional dish,  and  to  notice  the  joy  he  evinced 
when  at  last  it  met  his  gaze. 

The  meetings  at  some  of  the  refreshment- 
counters  were  at  times  of  the  most  interesting 
nature.  Notwithstanding  the  distinctive  na- 
tionality of  the  caf(^,  the  fairest  waitresses  con- 
stituted a  cynosure  irresistible  to  all  ranks  and 
ages ;  and  it  may  be  obsen^ed  that  the  English 
salon  was  universally  acknowledged  to  contain 
the  richest  gems  of  female  beauty,  and  it  was 
here  where  incidents  at  once  ludicrous  and  sig- 
nificant we»e-of  hourly  occurrence.  Attracted 
by  the  bright  glances  of  the  charming  creatures, 
Italian,  Spaniard,  Turk,  Russian,  and  Greek 
would  meet  on  a  common  level,  and  signalize 
their  respective  M'ishes.  The  antics  of  speech 
often  became  grotesque  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
bewilderment  and  ponfnsion  that  prevailed  in 
seeking  to  understand  each  other  baffle  descrip- 
tion. 

What  a  pity  that  France  should  be  perpet- 
ually knocking  her  head  against  Luxemburg, 
Schlcswig,  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  or  some  other 
political  obstacle ;  and  that  the  oflScial  Afonifeur 
should  be  such  a  flre-brand  to  the  peace  of  En- 
rope  !  It  was  thought  during  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Exposition,  when  so  manv  Frenchmen, 
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Pnuraans,  and  Germans  were  observed  walking 
arm  in  arm  down  the  grand  vestibale,  convers- 
ing with  gushing  familiarity  before  the  Emper- 


nu  awus  oualmt. 


or's  pavilion,  and  drinking  Champagne  or  Fher- 
ry  cobblers  together  in  the  caf^s,  that  the  kind- 
est feelings  were  alone  entertained.  Let  us 
hope  so  still.  At  any  rate  many  a  calumet  of 
peace  was  smoked  between  them  at  that  time ; 
and  the  olive  branches  of  courtesy  and  good- 
fellowship  then  exchanged  should  perpetuate 
kindly  sentiments  and  concord.  Instead  of 
provoking  hostilities,  how  much  better  for 
Prussia  to  turn  her  ambition  in  a  peaceful  di- 
rection, and  seek  to  eclipse  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion in  all  that  promotes  civilization  and  indus- 
trial progress,  not  forgetting  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  cafds !  ^ 

How  very  amiable  human  nature  appears  in 
a  cafd !  Did  any  one  ever  know  a  man  show 
anger  while  sipping  iced  claret  punch  handed 
him  by  the  fairy  hand  of  a  smiling  waitress? 
Would  Bot  some  naturally  kind-tempered  wives, 
made  almost  Xantippes  by  the  quarrelsomeness 
of  brutal  husbands,  be  subject  to  unfeigned  sur- 
prise if  they  were  to  observe  the  well-pleased 
urbanity  their  spouses  are  wont  to  display  to- 
ward beautiful  bar-girls  ?  Many  an  American 
Benedict,  who  left  any  thing  but  kind  memo- 
ries behind  him,  might  have  been  seen  in  daily 
attendance  at  the  Exposition  caf^^s.  Chester- 
fields of  grace  and  politeness.  Is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  the  affability  they  there  practiced 
has  proved  adhesive,  and  rendered  them  kinder 
husbands  and  more  indulgent  parents  ?  A  gen- 
tleman on  his  way  to  the  Paris  Exposition  was 
met  by  a  friend,  who  observed,  **  You  had  your 
wife  with  you  in  '62,  when  you  visited  the  Lon- 
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don  Exhibition.  Does  she  not  accompany  jon 
to  Paris  ?"  "  Oh  no,"  was  the  reply,  given  with 
a  self-satisfied  smile.  **  I  left  her  in  New  York, 
having  decided  on  this  as  a  pleasnre-trip. "  That 
man  was  wise  in  his  generation,  and  it  is  super- 
flnous  to  add  that  he  was  seen  at  the  cafi^s  ev- 
ery day. 

The  cafe's  contained  every  attribate  of  com- 
fort and  elegance,  and  the  habits  and  tastes  of 
eivery  class  of  mortals  were  carefully  provided 
for.  The  Turkish  Divan,  the  Swiss  Chftlet,  the 
Chinese  Pagoda,  and  almost  every  other  tradi- 
tional appliance  contributed  to  the  ease  and 
enjoyment  of  the  visions.  Nothing  existing 
calculated  to  please  the  palate  or  promote  per- 
sonal comfort  was  wanting ;  and  Epicurean,  in- 
deed, must  have  been  the  taste  that  remained 
unsatisfied  amidst  the  variety  and  abundance 
that  prevailed.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  fre- 
quduters  of  the  caf^  were  extremely  numerous, 
and  that  when  once  they  invaded  the  sanctity 
of  the  place  they  were  indisposed  to  leave.  It 
must  be  confessed,  too,  that  the  regimen  they 
practiced  agreed  with  them  wonderfully,  and 
in  some  cases  did  not  fail  to  make  a  show  on 
their  corporeal  proportions.  It  is  known  for  a 
fact  that  some  of  the  Dutch  and  Grermans,  who 
were  seldom  or  never  absent  from  the  enchant- 
ing influence  of  the  English  cafd,  so  gorged 
themselves  with  roast  beef  and  ale  that  they 
expanded  like  blown  bladders,  and  had  to  rush 
off  to  tailors. 

Dickens,  in  his  **  Bleak  House,"  writes  in  an 
explanatory  way  on  the  subject  of  spontaneous 


combustion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
particulars  here,  however  instructive  such  a  dis- 
cussion might  prove.  Let  it  suffice  that  many 
a  practical  illustration  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  Paris  during  the  rage  of  the  caf&.  For 
instance,  it  was  given  out  one  morning  that  a 
heap  of  tattered  male  garments  and  oily  dust 
was  discovered  near  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and 
had  been  conveyed  in  a  barrel  to  the  Morgue ; 
but  that,  as  the  pockets  contained  nothing  but 
a  pawn-ticket  in  blank  for  a  silver  watch,  and 
five  franc-pieces,  and  as  no  other  means  of  iden- 
tification existed,  the  whole,  with  the  exception 
of  the  francs,  bad  been  thrown  into  the  Seine. 
This  much,  however,  is  known — that  a  greasy 
German,  who  had  attended  Xhe  cafiSs  every  day 
since  the  opening  ceremony,  and  who  had  b^ 
come  notorious  for  his  insatiable  appetite,  eat- 
ing and  drifiking  without  any  intermission  from 
morning  till  night,  was  never  seen  afterward, 
^nd  it  became  at  last  the  general  belief  that 
the  discovery  in  question  appertained  to  the 
unfortunate  German,  who  had  evidently  under- 
gone the  process  of  spontaneous  combustion. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  some  of  the  dis- 
plays in  the  cafds  were  Vastly  entertaining  and 
instructive.  Every  order  of  humanity  was  rep- 
resented, "from  Greenland's  icy  mountains  to 
India's  «oral  strand,"  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  every  grade  of  society.  There  were  the  pol- 
ished nobleman  and  the  uncouth  peasant,  the 
man  of  virtues  and  the  man  of  vices,  the  savant 
and  the  ignoramus,  the  ornaments  of  hcaU  ton' 
and  the  rou^  of  demi-mode ;  the  heads  of  gov> 
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emmentfl,  the  heads  of  charches,  and  the  heads 
of  gambling-salons ;  wits,  rakes,  and  parsons : 
in  fact,  all  classes,  creeds,  and  distinctions  min- 
gled together  at  their  own  sweet  will. 

Veiy  amnsing  was  the  studj  of  deportmental 
differences.  The  man  of  the  world  and  high- 
breeding  woold  enter  with  the  most  polished 
ntmehaltmoej  and  speak  out  his  orders  with  court- 
eous boldness.  The  John  Bull  squire  would 
pass  in  with  brusque  confidence,  and  use  an 
anthoritative  voice.  The  young  man  from  the 
country  would  iq>pear  with  shuffling  gait  and 
a  hesitating  tongue,  looking  as  green  as  were 
the  fields  he  had  wandered  from.  The  dandy 
would  twirl  his  mustache  and  stare  with  con- 
summate boldness  into  every  female  face,  smil- 
ing with  well-satisfied  assurance.-  Tlie  young 
spendthrift  would  lounge  toward  the  counter 
and  seek  to  engage  some  pretty  waitress  in 
talking  while  he  sipped  his  Champagne.  The 
hard-up  fop  would  strut  along  with  seedy  swag- 
ger, and  pay  in  conceit  what  he  lacked  in  mon- 
ey. The  heavy -hoofed  country  gentleman 
would  tread  on  dandy  boots  and  shuffle  away 
in  confusion.  As  to  the  miscellaneous  foreign- 
ers, any  aMempt  to  describe  their  peculiarities 
and  eccentricities  would  be  useless.  Their  ef- 
forts to  make  themselves  understood,  their 
difficulty  in  getting  what  they  required,  their 
strange  patoU  and  dumb  show,  their  own  and 
the  attendants'  mutual  bewilderment,  the  shouts 
of  laughter  and  Babel  of  sounds,  their  delight 
at  making  themselves  inteUigible,  and  their  de- 
spair at  being  perpetually  misunderstood — all 


these  collectively  form  a  subject  demanding  in 
its  treatment  a  capacity  to  which  the  present 
writer  can  lay  no  claim. 

The  American  caf($,  under  the  management 
of  two  Bostonians,  formed  a  scene  of  great  in- 
terest and  curiosity  to  immense  numbers  of  vis- 
itors, chiefly  on  account  of  the  waiters  being 
**of  the  colored  persuasion" — "Grod's  image 
carved  in  ebony,"  as  Puller  has  it.  Another 
feature  of  attraction  that  characterized  the 
American  cafe  was  the  magnificent  white  mar- 
ble soda-water  fountain,  a  perfect  Briareus  of 
taps,  emblazoned  with  the  national  flag  and 
eagle,  and  pouring  forth  unceasingly  the  foaming 
nectar  of  the  Union.  The  people  of  all  nations 
greatly  relished  the  refreshing  beverage ;  and  as 
the  weather,  with  short  intervals,  was  fearfully 
hot,  the  consumption  was  not  stinted.  Other 
well-known  preparations  also  found  great  favor. 
Brandy  smashes,  mint  juleps,  and  such  like 
drinks  were  in  perpetual  demand,  and  seemed 
to  please  the  most  fastidious  tastes.  The  ap- 
pointments of  the  interior  combined  the  costli- 
ness and  good  taste  of  American  supervision, 
with  alternating  touches  of  Eastern  luxuriance. 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  here  that  no 
want  of  courtesy  or  attention  was  obsen'able  on 
the  part  of  any  one  connected  with  the  cafd ;  and 
it  must  frankly  be  owned  that  the  negro-waiters 
were  unwearying  in  their  endeavors  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  every  class  of  vis- 
itors. This  is  as  it  should  be ;  and  it  can  only 
be  regretted  that  the  like  language  can  not  be  em- 
ployed in  reference  to  every  place  in  New  York. 
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Many  amusing  incidents  occnrred  at  the 
American  caf^  of  the  Exposition,  which  illus- 
trate the  reflective  aspirations  of  the  negro 
mind.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
example  of  the  whole : 

"Well,  William,  you  have  been  in  Paris 
now  for  some  weeks ;  what  do  you  think  of  the 
place — do  you  like  it  ?"  inquired  a  gentleman 
one  day  of  the  sable  waiter  who  tended  him. 

"Yes,  Sare,  I  likes  de  place  berry  much," 
was  the  prompt  reply  of  William,  whose  large 
mouth  opened  wide  with  a  smile  of  well-pleased 
satisfaction;  '^and,  Sare," continued  he,  as  his 
eyes  glistened  with  intelligent  hope,  "I  tink  to 
like  it  bettar  when  I  hab  fctmt  de  language  dey 
speaks. " 

The  Arab  caf^  had  many  picturesque  spe- 
cialties, which  perhaps  could  only  belong  to 
Oriental  arrangements.  The  tasseled  turbans 
and  bronzed  features  of  the  attendants,  the  fan- 
tastic dress  and  appearance  of  the  patrons,  the 
long-handled  coffee-servers,  the  endless  variety 
of  chibouks  and  narghillas,  the  walls  ornament- 
ed with  mirrors  and  embroidered  drapery,  and 
the  soft,  cushioned  seats  with  beautifully  carved 
backs  in  blue,  white,  and  gold — all  formed  a 
collection  most  truly  grand.  Luxury  and  ex- 
travagance were  the  ruling  features  of  the  place, 
giving  beauty  and  effect  to  every  minutiie. 
This  cafe'  sought  not  only  to  please  the  taste 
but  also  to  charm  the  ear.  A  body  of  some 
half  dozen  musicians,  with  strangely-eccentric 
string  instruments  and  one  or  two  curious  sam- 
ples of  drums,  would  accompany  the  symphony 
of  strings  with  vocal  noises  of  a  monotonous 


twang,  very  like  the  inharmonious  musical  med- 
ley that  contributes  to  the  attractions  of  a  Chi- 
nese Joss  House.  Yet,  discordant  as  was  the 
noise,  its  peculiar  novelty  drew  vast  crowds  of 
people  to  the  performance,  which  continued 
every  day  with  scarcely  any  intermission  from 
the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  and 
must  in  consequence  have  added  immensely  to 
the  receipts  of  the  caf^.  The  Arab  is  unique 
in  every  thing ;  and  the  insight  into  his  habits 
and  mode  of  life  which  the  cafd  afforded,  not 
only  proved  interesting  for  the  time  but  will 
probably  form  the  subject  of  many  hours*  con- 
versation by  thousands  of  people  for  years  to 
come. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  spots  of  the 
whole  Exposition  was  doubtless  that  on  which 
stood  the  Turkish  Bazar.  Indeed,  for  gor- 
geous splendor  this  bazar  was  perhaps,  without 
exception,  the  finest  sight  in  the  series  of  cafi^. 
Picture  a  magnificent  divan,  ela1)orately  orna- 
mented with  crimson  and  gold  in  the  richest 
Oriental  fashion,  with  all  the  appliances  of  lux- 
uriant gratification  and  comfort  that  the  liveliest 
fancy  can  conceive.  Picture  the  choicest  as- 
sortment of  fragrant  tobaccos  and  costly  chi- 
bouks, the  latter  being  here  in  greater  splendor 
than  in  the  Tunisian  cafds ;  and  then  add  ripe 
and  luscious  tropical  fruit  of  every  variety  in 
picturesque  baskets,  and  coffee  of  the  most  de- 
licious flavor  sen'ed  in  vessels  of  amber  and 
gold;  and,  lastly,  form  some  conception  of  n 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  ornamental  and 
other  articles  representing  every  possible  phase 
of  fanciful  utility  and  romantic  beauty,  and  no 
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astonishment  will  be  expressed  at  this  bazar 
baring  been  the  chief  object  of  admiration  and 
wonder  to  the  inhabitants  of  Christian  nations 
in  the  whole  area  of  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Gothic  arches  of  beantiful  palm 
leaT^  extended  in  every  direction,  which  re- 
ceived a  tmlj  picturesque  effect  from  fantastic 
lamps  of  great  magnificence  depending  from 
every  curve  and  angle.  Lounges  and  stools 
of  downy  softness  stood  in  shady  recesses,  in- 
viting to  repose;  and  Turks,  gorgeously  at- 
tired, were  seated  around,  tailor-fashion,  smok- 
ing chibouks  or  drinking  coffee.  The  whole 
scene  was  literally  one  of  Oriental  grandeur  and 
elegance  enough  to  dazzle  the  strongest  eye  and 
surprise  the  wildest  romancer,  and  truly  the 
like  of  it  may  never  be  seen  again. 

Evening  was  unquestionably  the  time  when 
the  caf^  showed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and 
produced  the  most  favorable  impression  on  hu- 
man feelings.  For  once  the  brightest  visions 
of  the  enthusiast  were  more  than  realized,  and 
the  poetry  of  dream-land  lost  the  eloquence  of 
language.  Realistic  achievements  more  than 
eclipsed  the  shadowy  glories  of  romance,  and 
gave  "a  local  habitation  and  a  name"  to  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  Externally 
the  vast  building  of  the  Exposition  consisted  of 
one  drele  of  dazzling  radiance,  leading  the 'as- 
tronomic mind  to  hazard  comparisons  with  the 
belts  of  Saturn.  Viewed  from^the  Obsen'atory 
or  the  Elevator,  the  mighty  slructare  appeared 
like  a  little  fairy  globe,  brilliantly  illuminated 
and  dispensing  light,  warmth,  and  joy  to  the 
scenes  around.  The  interior,  however,  pro- 
duced the  greatest  astonishment  and  delight. 
The  intermingling  blaze  of  chandeliers,  the  gor- 
reflections  of  various-colored  decanters 

I  glasses,  the  interminable  vistas  of  phantas- 
magoric vagaries  extending  through  numberless 


mirrors,  the  endless  variety  of  costumes  and 
manners  that  gave  a  brilliant  dramatic  effect  to 
the  checkered  scene,  the  radiant  charms  of  per- 
sonal loveliness  in  both  the  seekers  and  dispens- 
ers of  refreshments,  enhanced  by  the  blending 
of  rays  and  the  phantasms  of  beauty,  the  mag- 
ical tendencies  of  glances  and- smiles  unfolding 
graces  unsurpassed  in  the  seraglios  of  the  Sul- 
tan or  the  palaces  of  Christendom,  the  lounges, 
the  vases,  and  the  fountains — all  coijstituted  a 
display  at  once  so  magnificent  and  romantic  as 
to  bewilder  admiration,  and  turn  to  naught  the 
powers  of  description. 

The  magnificence  of  the  Second  Empire  is  be- 
yond dispute.  Paris  is  the  unchallenged  queen 
of  cities,  and  Napoleon  III.  has  abundant  rea- 
son to  congratulate  himself  on  the  success  that 
has  attended  his  efforts  to  eclipse  the  world  in 
making  his  capita]  the  temporary  emporium  of 
all  that  is  useful  and  lovely  in  the  civilized 
world.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  no  mon- 
arch and  nation  in  existence,  excepting  Napo- 
leon and  France,  could  have  afforded  the  same 
universal  satisfaction  in  so  vast  an  enterprise  as 
has  been  so  successfully  consummated  in  Paris. 
Memory  carries  us  back  to  the  London  Exhibi- 
tion of  *62  ;  and  though  we  are  bound  to  ascribe 
a  due  quantum  of  praise  to  the  grandeur  and 
substantial  benefits  which  characterized  the  en- 
deavors of  the  English  nation  under  the  leader- 
ship of  that  amiable  and  richly-endowed  prince 
apostrophized  by  Tennyson  in  his  Opening  Ode 
as  the  '*  silent  father  of  our  kings  to  be,"  yet 
we  are  constrained  to  confess  that  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  '67  was  immeasurably  in  advance 
of  every  effort  of  the  sort  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Yet  it  is  only  giving  language  to  the 
universal  opinion  to  say  that  were  it  not  for  the 
caf^  this  unqualified  succeA  would  never  have 
been  realized. 
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Tax  sweet  last  hours  of  the  year  are  waning ; 

Already  has  the  white-robed  priest,  the  Frost, 
l%e  temple  entered,  its  high  altar  staining 
For  Summer's  holocaust 

While  every  where  amid  the  mellow. shimmer 

Of  brightening  air,  the  Jeweled  trees  arise 
la  GxlmBon  and  In  gold,  like  lamps  that  glimmer 
To  light  the  sacrifice. 

Aad  over  all  the  solemn  stillness  relgneth ; 

Bach  bllasfli]  calm  as  may  death's  pain  beguile; 
TbtA  **  peace  of  God**  which  heavenly  love  ordaineth 
To  sufT'riDg  ones  wAo  smile. 

Oh,  faman  heart  that  wanders  mid  this  glory, 

Boat  Kfttnre's  lesson  still  so  vainly  read 
Thit  every  year  reiterates  the  story 
With  thee  anew  to  plead  ? 


Thou  know'st  the  earnest  word  divinely  written 

By  one  of  Nature's  mitred  priests  of  song, 
"  Sublime  a  thing  it  is"  for  hearts  when  smitten 
"To  suffer  and  be  strong." 

But  Nature  teaches  how  the  great  Refiner 

Bids  Beauty  blossom  at  the  toocb  of  Pain, 
And  lifts  the  spirit  to  a  height  diviner 
In  times  of  loss  than  gain. 

Look  wheresoe'er  thou  wilt  in  adoration 
Of  soul  or  feature  most  supremely  fair, 
And  thou  wilt  find,  with  subtle  re-creation, 
Has  Sorrow's  touch  been  there. 

Then  why  behold  with  sense  of  gloom  or  grieving 

This  bloomfU  fading  of  each  verdant  thing, 
Or  moum.llfe'a  fleeting,  varied  charms,  believing 
This  Is  but  ripening. 
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MEMOIR  OF  BABYLON. 

BY  JACOB  ABBOTT. 


THE  city  of  Babylon  stood  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  about  three  hundred  miles  be- 
low Nineveh.  The  whole  region  through  which 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  flow  consists  chiefly 
of  broad  and  beautiful  plains,  forming  together 
a  tract  of  country  as  rich  and  fertile  as  any  in 
the  world.  In  many  places,  and  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  Babylon,  the  rivers  meander 
among  luxuriant  intervales  and  meadows,  which 
are  raised  but  little  above  the  ordinary  surface 
of  the  streams,  so  that  in  times  of  inundation 
they  are  overflowed.  The  lands,  being  thus 
fertilized  by  the  deposit  which  they  receive 
from  the  water,  are  of  inexhaustible  richness, 
and  from  the  very  earliest  periods  to  which  the 
records  or  even  the  traditions  of  the  human 
race  extend  they  have  given  employment  and 
subsistence  to  a  very  numerous  population,  of 
which  Nineveh  was,  from  the  remotest  ages, 
^ne  of  the  chief  centres  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  country,  and  Babylon  in  the  southern. 


The  first  establishment  of  both  these  seats  of 
population  and  power  took  place  at  a  period  so 
remote  that  there  is  no  authentic  history  going 
back  to  the  origin  of  either  of  them. 

ThercL  are  a  few  incidental  allusions  to  Baby- 
lon and  the  Babylonians  in  the  earlier  books  of 
the  Scripture  history,  but  the  first  instance  in 
which  any  direct  intercourse  is  recorded  as 
having  taken  place  between  the  kings  of  Judea 
and  of  Babylon  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah,  when  a  formal  embassage  was  sent  by  the 
king  of  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  to  congratulate 
Hezekiah  on  his  re<9overy  from  a  dangerous 
sickness,  and  to  express  in  general  the  friendly 
feelings  which  the  Babylonian  monarch  was  dis- 
posed to  entertain  toward  his  Hebrew  brother. 

At  the  time  when  the  embassy  was  sent  Hei- 
ekiah  had  surmounted  or  passed  by  all  his  dif- 
ficulties and  troubles,  and  his  condition  and 
prospects  were  exttemely  favorable.  He  had 
been  engaged  in  various  conflicts  with  the  sur- 
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rounding  nations,  and  had  come  off  victorious 
from  them  alL  He  had  managed  his  finances, 
too,  in  a  most  successful  manner,  so  that  he  had 
amassed  during  his  reign  an  immense  treasure. 
His  capital  was  rich  and  populous,  and  was  em- 
bellished with  public  and  private  edifices  of  a 
most  imposing  character.  He  had  been  dan- 
gerouslj  sick,  it  is  true,  but  he  had  now  en- 
tirely recovered  firom  his  disease.  Thus  his 
position  at  this  time,  both  in  respect  to  the  pres- 
ent possession  of  wealth  and  power  and  to  the 
prospect  of  the  ftiture  continuance  of  it,  was 
higher  than  ever  before.  The  king  of  Babylon , 
accordingly,  actifg  in  the  spirit  which  in  all 
ages  of  the  world  and  in  every  land  marks  and 

•regulates  the  intercourse  of  the  rich  and  the 
great,  thought  that  it  would  be  good  policy  to 
pay  him  a  compliment.  He  accordingly  sent-a 
grand  embassy  to  Jerusalem,  accompanied  by 
an  imposing  retinue  and  provided  with  many 
gifts,  to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery 
from  sickness,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  h\^ 

.  and  honorable  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  government  of  Babylon. 

Hezekiah  felt  greatly  honored  by  this  embas- 
sage. The  position  of  the  Babylonian  king- 
dom at  this  time,  in  respect  not  only  to  actual 


wealth  and  power,  but  in  relation  also  to  social 
rank  among  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  was 
very  high.  There  was  perhaps  no  other  power 
from  whom  a  complimentary  embassage  of  this 
kind  would  have  been  more  gratifying  to  a  Jew- 
ish king.  Hezekiah  received  the  embassadors, 
therefore,  in  a  veiy  cordial  manner.  He  be- 
stowed upon  them  every  possible  attention  and 
honor.  He  made  a  great  display  before  them 
of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  his  kingdom. 
He  showed  them  all  his  precious  things,  his 
costly  furniture,  his  cabinets  of  gold  and  silver 
utensils,  his  stores  of  spices,  of  precious  oint- 
ments, and  of  rich  perfumes,  his  magazines  of 
com,  wine,  and  oil,  his  stables  and  stalls,  con- 
taining all  manner  of  beasts,  his  armories,  filled 
with  beautiful  and  costly  weapons  of  war,  and 
his  wardrobes,  stored  with  vast  supplies  of  ex- 
pensive stuffs  and  materials  of  every  kind,  and 
of  garments  richly  adorned  with  embroidery 
and  gold.  Hezekiah  felt  a  great  degree  of 
pride  and  exultation  in  showing  these  things, 
and  he  exhibited  them  to  the  embassadors  in  a 
spirit  of  ostentation  and  display. 

In  consequence  of  the  state  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  Hezekiah  which  this  trial  developed 
and  brought  to  view  the  prophet  Isaiah  was. 


TBZ  BABTi:X>inAM  XMBASSADOBS. 
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sent  to  denounce  the  judgment  of  God  upon 
him  and  upon  his  kingdom.  '^  Behold  the  days 
come,"  said  he,  *'  that  all  that  is  in  thine  house, 
and  that  which  thy  fathers  have  laid  up  in 
store  until  this  dav,  shall  be  carried  to  Baby- 
lon. Nothing  sh^l  be  left,  saith  the  Lord. 
And  of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from  thee 
shall  thoy  take  away,  and  they  shall  be  eunuchs 
in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Babylon."  This 
prediction  was  afterward,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  signally  fulfilled. 

The  name  of  the  Babylonian  monarch  who 
sent  this  embassage  to  Hezekiah  is  given  in  the 
Book  of  Kings  as  Berodac-Baladan.  But  in 
the  Book  of  Isaiah,  in  which  these  transac- 
tions are  also  briefly  referred  to,  the  name  is 
Merodac-Baladan,  the  letter  B  having  become 
<;hanged  in  sogie  way  or  other  for  its  cognate 
M — a  change  which  is  very  frequently  found  to 
occur  in  the  orthography  of  names  recorded  in 
ancient  annals.  In  certain  tables  of  the  names 
of  the  Babylonian  kings  which  have  come 
down  from  ancient  times  in  the  pages  of  secu- 
lar history  this  prince  is  styled  in  one  Mardoc- 
Empadus,  and  in  the  other  Mardoc-Empado- 
cus.  His  name  stands  in  these  tables  as  the 
fifth  in  the  line. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  account  of  the 
embassage  referred  to  that  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon had  attained  at  that  time  to  a  very  consid- 
erable degree  of  wealth  and  power,  though  we 
have  very  few  authentic  accounts,  previous  to 
that  period,  of  the  history  or  the  condition  of  the 
city.  There  are,  however,  a  few  incidental  al- 
lusions to  it  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  are  somewhat  interesting. 

It  is  said,  for  example,  that  among  the  arti- 
cles which  Achan  rescued  from  the  spoils  which 
were  taken  at  Jericho  at  the  time  when  Joshua 


first  invaded  the  land  of  Canaan  there  was  *'  a 
goodly  Babylonish  garment,"  as  it  is  called, 
which  must  have  been  considered  an  object  of 
great  value,  since  Achan  classed  it,  in  his  enu> 
meration  of  his  spoils,  with  such  treasures  as  a 
bag  of  silver  of  two  hundred  shekels  and  a 
wedge  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels.  This  seems  to 
show  that  the  manufacturing  arts  had,  even  at 
that  early  period,  made  great  progress  in  Baby- 
lon ;  and  the  commercial  relations  of  the  city 
with  the  surrounding  countries  must  have  been, 
as  one  would  suppose,  considerably  advanced, 
or  such  an  article  as  is  here  referred  to  would 
not  have  found  its  way  to  so  distant. a  region 
as  the  land  of  Canaan. 

In  an  account,  too,  contained  in  the  Book 
of  Kings,  of  certain  idols  made  by  the  people 
of  different  countries  that  were  at  that  time  re- 
siding as  foreigners  in  Samaria  and  in  other 
parts  of  Canaan,  the  men  of  Babylon  are  enu- 
merated as  an  important  class,  implying  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  people  of  that  king- 
dom had  found  their  way  into  the  Jewish  ter- 
ritories. **Howbeit,"  says  a  sacred  writer, 
**  every  nation  made  gods  of  their  own,  and  pot 
them  in  the  houses  of  the  high  places  which 
the  Samaritans  had  made,  every  nation  in 
their  cities  wherein  they  dwelt.  And  the  men 
of  Babylon  made  Succoth  Benoth,  and  the  men 
of  Cuth  made  Nergal,"  etc. 

These  allusions,  and  many  others  similar  to 
these  which  are  found  in  secular  history,  show 
that  even  at  this  early  period  of  the  world  Bab- 
ylon was  a  powerful  and  prosperous  kingdom, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  it  had  made  very 
considerable  progress  in  the  arts  and  refine- 
ments of  life,  and  had  established  commercial 
communications,  more  or  less  intimate,  with 
many  of  the  surrounding  nations. 
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From  the  similaritj  of  the  name  and  from 
other  circnmstances  it  has  been  generally  sap- 
posed  that  Babylon  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  This  idea  hiis  been  thought  to 
be  corroborated  in  some  degree  by  the  fact  that 
in  later  times,  when  Babylon  was  i|^  the  height 
of  its  prosperity  and  power,  there  was  a  great 
and  celebrated  tower  standing  in  the  city,  which 
was  described  by  many  ancient  historians  and 
geographers  as  a  wonder  of  the  world.  This 
tower  was  called  the  Tower  of  Belns,  a  mon- 
arch of  that  name  having  been  reputed  to  have 
laid  the  original  foundations  of  it.  However 
this  may  be,  the  tower  was  a  very  ancient  struc- 
ture, having  existed,  in  one  form  or  another, 
from  a  very  remote  period.  It  nevertheless 
attracted  comparatively  little  notice  until  the 
days'  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  whom  it  was  very 
greatly  enlarged,  if  not  entirely  rebuilt,  and 
adorned  also  in  the  most  magnificent  manner. 
It  was  only  then  that  the  structure  began  to  ac- 
quire its  great  renown.  Its  history  can  not  be 
traced  back  very  far,  but  many  reasons  have 
been  alleged  for  believing  that  the  Tower  of 
Babel  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  was 
the  actual  origin  of  it.  We  shall  have  occa- 
sion in  the  sequel  to  give  some  account  of  this 
edifice,  as  described  by  travelers  and  geogra- 
phers who  lived  subsequently  to  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's day. 

In  addition  to  the  incidental  allusions  to  the 
early  history  and  condition  of  Babylon  con-, 
tained  in  the  sacred  Scripttnres  which  we  have 
already  referred  to,  there  are  many  legends  and 
tales  and  detached  statements  of  facts,  and 
architectural  or  geographical  descriptions,  and 
other  incomplete  and  fragmentary  accounts,  ap- 
pearing here  and  there  incidentally  in  the  works 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  all  of  which  have  been  examined  and 
compared  with  great  diligence  by  modem  schol- 
ars, with  the  view  of  forming  from  them  a  con- 
nected and  authentic  history  of  this  extraordi- 
nary kingdom.  One  of  the  most  curious  of 
these  tales  is  the  story  of  Belesis,  who  became 
king  of  Babylon  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  and 
who  accomplished  so  much  in  building  up  and 
aggrandizing  the  city  and  in  strengthening  the 
power  of  the  kingdom  that  he  has  been  some- 
times considered  as  the  foundef  of  the  true 
Babylonian  dynasty.  Sardanapalos  was  king 
of  Nineveh,  against  whom  Arbaces  and  Belesis 
raised  an  insurrection.  Arbaces  was  a  general 
of  high  rank  and  great  military  skill ;  Belesis 
was  a  priest.  It  was  agreed  between  the  two 
leaders  that,  in  case  the  revolt  should  be  suc- 
cessful and  Sardanapaius  should  be  overthrown, 
Arbaces  should  succeed  him  as  king  of  Assyria, 
while  Belesis  should  be  viceroy  of  Babylon. 

The  revolt  was  successful.  Sardanapaius, 
shutting  himself  up  in  his  capital,  defended 
himself  for  some  time,  until  at  length  an  inun- 
dation of  the  river  undermined  and  carried 
away  a  consilterable  portion  of  the  wall,  and 
Uid  the  city  open  to  the  besiegers.  It  was 
then  that  Sardanapaius,  in  a  frenzy  of  re«k- 


I  lessness  i^nd  despair,  formed  the  resolve  of 
burning  himself,  his  family,  and  all  his  treas- 

'  ure  in  one  immense  pile,  which  he  reared  in  the 
midst  of  the  parks  and  gardens  of  his  palaces. 

It  seems  that  while  the  great  fire  was  burning 
— and  the  c6nflagration  continued  for  several 
days — ^Arbaces  and  his  army,  though  then  with- 
in the  city,  did  not  know  what  it  was.  The 
space  included  within  the  city  was  immensely 
large,  very  extensive  portions  being  occupied 
by  gardens,  parks,  public  grounds,  reservoirs  of 
water,  cultivated  fields,  and  other  similar  in- 
closures,  such  as  were  common  in  the  Asiatic 
cities  of  those  days.  The  parks  and  gardens 
within  which  the  fire  was  built  were  inclosed,  as 
it  would  seem,  by  strong  Walls,  which  served  to 
defend  the  palace  and  its  appurtenances,  and 
to  give  to  the  whole  inclosure  somewhat  the 
character  of  a  citadel.  Arbaces,  being  occupied 
with  the  work  of  establishing  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  the  rest  of  the  city,  postponed  for  a  lit- 
tle time  the  work  of  reducing  this  fortress ;  and 
though  he  observed  the  smoke  of  Sardanapalus's 
fire  rising  from  the  centre  of  it,  and  saw  that  it 
continued  to  ascend  for  several  days,  he  paid 
no  special  attention  to  it,  supposing' that  it  was 
some  accidental  conflagration. 

When  at  length  the  true  state  of  the  case  was 
known,  Arbaces,  the  general — his  mind  being 
preoccupied  with  other  pressing  duties — wa^ 
satisfied  with  learning  that  Sardanapaius  had 
made  the  fire  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  him- 
self in  the  flames,  and  that  he  had  accomplished 
his  end ;  but  Belesis,  more  sagacipus  and  wily, 
took  pains  to  ascertain  all  the  particulare  of 
the  transaction.  He  learned  iipom  some  sen-- 
ants  of  Sardanapaius,  who  survived  the  fire, 
that  an  immense  amount  of  treasure  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  conflag|^ion.  Now  the  treas- 
ures which  eastern  monarchs  were  accustomed 
to  amass  in  those  days  consisted  in  a  great 
measure  of  property  which  would  be  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire,  such  as  garments  woven  at 
great  cost  from  wool  or  silk,  and  expensively 
adorned  with  embroidery  and^gold,  beautiful 
weapons,  with  highly-wrought  and  ornamental 
mountings,  stores  of  costly  spices,  ointments, 
and  perfumes,  and  other  similar  things.  But 
besides  such  perishable  articles  as  these  the 
royal  treasuries  of  those  days  contained  im- 
mense quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  some  of  it 
in  the  form  of  utensils  and  works  of  art,  and  the 
rest  in  ingots  and  bars,  or  in  coin.  Belesis 
concluded,  after  making  secret  and  careful  in- 
quiry into  the  facts,  that  there  must  be  a  large 
amount  of  precious  metal  in  the  smouldering 
heap  that  remained  after  the  fire,  and  he  began 
to  revolve  the  question  in  his  mind  by  what 
means  he  could  get  possession  of  this  treasure. 
He  finally  devised  a  scheme.  « It  was  as  fol- 
lows :  He  went  .to  Arbaces  and  told  him  that 
during  the  progress  of  some  conflict  which  had 
taken  place  within  the  city,  while  the  fire  in  the 
palace  was  burning,  he  had  made  a  vow,  that  if 
the  god  Belus,  the  deity  then  chiefly  worshiped 

•  at  Babylon,  would  grant  victory  to  their  firms 
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he  would  cause  all  the  ashes  of  the.  fire  to  be 
conveyed  to  Babylon,  and  deposit  them  there 
in  a  temple  which  he  would  bnild  to  receive 
them,  thas  consecrating  them  as  a  sacred  relic 
and  trophy  to  the  god  who  had  granted  them 
the  victory. 

Arbaces  on  hearing  this  8|atement  assented 
to  the  proposal  of  Belesis,  and  gave  him  pei^ 
mission  to  convey  the  ashes  to  Babylon,  in  ful- 
fillment of  his  vow,  and  the  plan  was  according- 
ly carried  into  effect.  The  remains  of  the  fire 
were  carefully  taken  np  And  conveyed  to  Baby- 
lon, and  there  Belesis  at  his  leisure  extracted 
from  them  the  gold  and  silver  which  they  con- 
tained. He  procured  in  this  way  an  immense 
treasure,  all  which  he  appropriated  to  himself, 
concealing  carefully  from  Arbaces  what  he  had 
done. 

His  treachery  was  eventually  in  some  way  or 
other  discovered,  not  by  Arbaces  himself,  but 
by  some  of  the  other  leaders  who  had  been  as- 
sociated with  Arbaces  and  Belesis  in  the  revo- 
lution, and  who  of  course  considered  themselves 
as  entitled  to  their  share  of  the  spoils.  As  soon 
as  they  learned  the  facts  in  respect  to  the  strat- 
agem of  Belesis  they  made  complaint  to  Ar- 
baces, and  demanded  that  Belesis  should  be 
brought  to  trial  and  punished.  Arbaces  ac- 
^  cordingly  called  a  council  of  chiefs  and  brought 
Belesis  before  them  for  trial.  Belesis  confessed 
his  crime,  and  the  council  condemned  him  to 
be  beheaded.  Arbaces,  however,  who  fidt  a 
strong  sense  of  obligation  to  the  criminal  for 
the  efficient  aid  that. he  had  rendered  in  the 
revolution,  would  not  aUow  this  sentence  to  be 
executed.  ^  He  may  be  guilty,  *'  said  he,  '*  but 
if  he  is  so  the  services  which  he  has  rendered 
to  our  cause  ought  to  be  allowed  to  cover  and 
conceal  his  crime."  S»  he  pardoned  him,  and 
restored  him  to  his  vice-royalty  in  Babylon. 
And  what  is  more  remarkable  still,  he  allowed 
him  to  keep  the  treasure. 

Subsequently  to  these  events  a  transaction  oc- 
curred under  the  government  of  Belesis  which 
illustrates  curiously  enough  the  corrupt  effemi- 
nacy which  prevailed  at  the  courts  of  the  Asi- 
atic sovereigns  in  those  days.  Belesis,  though 
he  commenced  the  administration  of  his  gov- 
ernment in  Babylon  in  a  tolerably  successful 
manner,  soon  began  to  lead  an  idle  and  dissi- 
pated life, 'shutting  himself  up  in  his  palace 
with  his  women,  and  devoting  all  his  time  to 
music,  dancing,  carousing,  and  to  every  species 
of  voluptuous  indulgence.  He  of  course  soon 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  respect  to  those 
around  him,  but  was  regarded  every  where  by 
the  other  officers  of  the  empire  with  contempt 
or  detestation. 

Of  course  to  learn  what  opinion  was  enter- 
tained of  hinuby  others  would  irritate  and  vex 
such  a  man  instead  of  humbling  him.  It  is 
human  nature,  universally,  to  be  displeased 
with  those  who  condemn  us  for  any  wrong 
which  we  have  done,  instei^  of  with  ourselves 
for  doing  it.  Belesis  was  made  one  day  ex- 
cessively angry  by  hearing  that  a  chief  named 


Paraondas,  an  officer  in 'the  court  of  the  em- 
peror, had  denoudced  him  to  the  emperor  for 
his  dissoluteness  and  effeminacy,  and  had 
urged  the  monarch  to  dethrone  him,  as  a  man 
who  had  proved  himself  wholly  unworthy  of 
the  post  which  he  occupied.  The  emperor 
to  whom  tnis  Parsondas  applied  was  not  Ar- 
baces, but  the  successor  of  Arbaces — ^Arbaces 
himself  having  died  before  this  time.  If  Ar- 
baces. had  been  living  it  is  probable  that  Par- 
sondas would  not  have  preferred  his  charge 
against  Belesis,  as  Arbaces  was  too  much  the 
friend  of  the  viceroy  to  be  willing  to  listen  to 
such  an  accusaition. 

When  Belesis  learned  what  Parsondas  had 
done  he  was  fiUed'with  rage,  and  he  inimedi- 
ately*offered  a  large  reward  to  his  officers  and 
attendants  if  they  would  contrive  any  way  to 
seize  and  abduct  Parsondas,  and  bring  him  a 
prisoner  to  Babylon.  Several  of  them  imme- 
diately set  themselves  at  work  to  devise  some 
plan  to  accomplish  this  object,  in  order  to  gain 
the  promised  reward. 

Not  long  after  this  the  emperor,  with  Par- 
sondas in  his  train,  came  on  a  hunting  excur- 
sion to  a  forest  not  far  from  the  king  of  Babj- 
Jon.  The  servants  of  Belesis  determined  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  get  Pai^ 
sondas  into  their  power.  They  accordingly 
anranged  their  plans,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon' and  evening  carried  them  successful- 
ly into  effect.  Parsondas  in  the  course  of  his 
hunting  strayed  away  from  his  party,  and  be- 
ing weary  and  thirs^,  he  was  easily  induced  by 
some  of  the  men  who  were  plotting  against  him 
to  go  with  theh)  to  the  house  of  one  of  Belesis's 
purveyors  to  ask  for  a  draught  of  wine.  The 
purveyor  was  in  league  with  the  conspirators, 
and  he  invited  Parsondas  to  come  in  and  take 
other  refreshments  with  hift  wine.  This  Par- 
sondas was  easily  persuaded  to  do.  The  pur- 
veyor provided  quite  an  entertainment  for  hia 
guests,  and  as  an  additional  means  of  entice- 
ment they  brought  four  beautiful  singing  and 
dancing  women  in,  to  join  and  entertain  the 
company.  Parsondas  readily  yielded  himself 
to  these  temptations.  He  was  charmed  by 
the  fascinations  with  which  his  enemies  had 
sunrounded  him.  He  surrendered  himself  to 
them,  in  fact,  without  reserve ;  and  before  mid- 
night he  was  wholly  overcome  by  the  intoxica- 
ting effects  of  the  wine  which  he  had  drunk, 
and  by  the  exhaustion  which  naturally  followed 
the  various  and  long-continued  excitements  of 
such  a  carousal.  In  this  helpless  state  his  en- 
emies found  it  of  course  a  very  easy  task  to 
seize  and  bind  him,  and  to  convey  him  secretly 
to  the  palace  of  Belesis  in  Babylon. 

Belesis  adopted  a  very  extraordinary  mode 
of  revenging  himself  on  his  enemy  when  he 
thus  found  him  in  his  power.  He  first  called 
him  into  his  presence  and  demanded  why  he 
had  accused  him  to  the  emperor. 

**  Tou  have  denounced  me,*  said  he,  "  aa 
unfit  to  reign,  and  have  solicited  the  emperor 
to  "depose  me." 
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"Yes,"  add  Pareondag,  boldly.  "I  have 
done  to.  I  wish  him  to  make  me  the  king  of 
Babyjon  in  yonr  stead.  I  thought  myself  much 
better  qoalified  for  the  station  than  sach  an  in- 
dolent and  efiiminate  prince  as  yon." 

Belesis  on  hearing  these  words  was  greatly 
•enraged.  ''Effeminate!"  he  exclaimed.  *'I 
will  soon  pnt  you  in  a  condition  not  to  accuse 
people  of  effeminacy." 

B^esis  immediately  placed  Farsondas  under 
the  charge  of  eunuchs,  with  instructions  that 
they  should  literally,  as  far  as  possible,  make  a 
woman  of  him.  They  were  to  take  him  to  the 
part  of  the  palace  appropriated  to  the  singing 
and  dancing  girls  who  were  kept  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  court,  and  shutting  him  up 
there,  they  were  to  treat  him  and  train  him 
precisely  as  if  he  were  one  of  them. 

The  eunuchs  accordingly  took  Parsondas  in 
charge,  and  obeyed  the  instructions  of  Belesis 
in  their  treatment  of  him  to  the  full.  They 
shared  off  his  beard,  and  dressed  his  hair  in 
imitation  of  the  fashion  of  the  girls ;  they  trans- 
formed the  complexion  of  his  face  by  means  of 
cosmetics;  they  clothed  him  in  the  robes  and 
adorned  him  with  the  ornaments  of  woman ; 
and  they  compelled  him  to  learn  to  dance  and 
to  sing,  and  to  play  the  lute,  and  to  imitate  nil 
the  arts  of  allurement  practiced  by  his  new  com- 
panions. In  a  word,  so  far  as  regarded  his  dress 
and  appearance  and  position,  they  metamorph- 
osed him  completely  into  a  woman. 

Belesis  watched  the  progress  of  this  change 
with  exultation  and  delight,  and  plied  the  vic- 
tim of  it,  as  he  saw  him  from  time  to  time,  with 
tannts  and  derision.  "Who,"  said  he,  **do 
you  think  is  effeminate  now  ?" 


In  the  mean  time^  the  emperor,  wondering  at 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  his  friend  at  the 
hunting- ground,  offered  large  rewards  if  any 
one  would  discover  what  had  become  of  him. 
But  so  well  had  Belesis  kept  the  secret,  and  so 
closely  had  he  confined  Farsondas  among  the 
dancing  and  singing  girls,  that  all  ithe  empei^ 
or's  efibrts  to  solve  the  mystery  were  unavail- 
ing. 

Seven  years  passed  away  and  Farsondas  still 
r^ained  a  prisoner;  and  with  so  much  art  and 
skill  had  the  eunuchs  performed  their  work 
that  the  transformation  was  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance complete.  At  length  one  of  the  serv- 
ants in  that  part  of  the  palace,  having  received 
a  severe  punishment  for  some  alleged  offense, 
escaped  from  the  palace,  and  in  a  fit  of  resent- 
ment and  anger  made  his  way  to  the  emperor's 
court,  and  there  informed  the  emperor  himself 
where  Farsondas  was  concealed.  The  emper- 
or immediately  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  Bab- 
ylon to  demand  that  Belesis  should  give  up  his 
prisoner. 

When  this  messenger  came  and  informed 
Belesis  that  the  emperor  had  learned  that  Far- 
sondas was  in  his  palace,  and  had  sent  to  de- 
mand him,  he  denied  at  first  that  there  was 
any  such  person  there.  When  this  answer  was 
reported  to  the  eraperor  he  sent  the  officer  back 
to  Babylon  with  orders  to  demand  Farsondas 
once  more,  and  then,  if  he  was  notimmediately 
surrendered,  to  seize  Belesis  and  behead  him. 
Belesis,  on  hearing  this,  ocknowledged  that 
Farsondas  was  there,  and  offered  to  release 
him.  In  order,  however,  first  to  make  his  tri- 
umph over  his  rival  complete,  he  ordered  an 
entertainment  to  be  served,  and  then,  as  was 
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customary  on  such  occasions,  brought  in  a  large 
number  of  the  singing  women  to  sing  and  play 
to  the  company,  Farsondas  among  them.  The 
women  played  and  sang  by  turns,  and-after  the 
performances  Belesis  asked  the  officer  which 
of  all  the  women  was  roost  accomplished  and  at- 
tractive ;  and  so  perfect,  ac<;ording  to  the  story, 
had  the  transformation  been  that  the  officer  act- 
ually singled  out  Farsondas  himself  as  the  most 
perfect  woman  of  them  all.  Belesis  then  fell 
into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  calling 
Farsondas  forward,  delivei-ed  him  up  to  the  of- 
ficer, telling  him  that  that  was  the  great  gener- 
al that  he  had  come  to  Babylon  to  reclaim. 

Farsondas  on  being  restored  to  his  liberty 
went  back  to  the  emperor,  his  wliole  soul  burn- 
ing with  rage  and  revenge.  He  determined 
that  the  most  severe  punishment  should  be  iu*- 
flicted  upon  Belesis  for  the  outrage  which  he 
had  perpetrated  upon  him.  The  emperor  him- 
self was  extremely  indignant  on  learning  what 
had  occurred.  He  marched  a  strong  force  to 
Babylon,  deposed  Belesis,  and  sent  him  to  pris- 
on, saying  that  in  ten  days  he  would  pronounce 
sentence  upon  him  fbr  his  crime.  During  the 
interval,  however,  Belesis  contrived,  by  means 
of  bribes,  to  gain  over  to  his  side  a  eunuch  of 
high  standing  and  influence  in  the  emperor's 
court,  and  through  the  intercession  of  this  eu- 
nuch the  emperor  finally  oqnsented  to  be  satis- 
fied with  imposing  upon  the  criminal  a  heavy 
fine,  and  thus  the  difficulty  ended. 

We  give  this  stoiy  as  a  specimen  of  the  de- 
tached and  disconnected  legends  in  respect  to 
the  Babylonian  history  which  have  come  down 
to  modem  times,  through  various  and  widely- 
separated  ancient  channels.  And  although  not 
the  least  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  histor- 
ical truth  of  such  tales,  they  roust  not  be  whol- 
ly set  aside  and  disregarded,  as  the  particulars 
involved  in  such  narratives  throw  not  a  little 
light  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times, 
on  the  nature  of  the  government,  and  on  the 
ideas  which  then  pi^vailed  in  respect  to  rela- 
tive rights  and  duties  of  sovereigns  and  sub- 
jects. 

After  Belesis,  if  indeed  such  a  monarch  ever 
reigned,  the  ancient  chronicles  record  the  names 
— with  but  little  else,  however,  beside  the  names 
— of  a  line  or  dynasty  of  sovereigns  that  follow- 
ed each  other  in  regular  succession  down  to  the 
days  of  Berodac-Baladan,  who  sent  the  friendly 
message  to  Hezekiah  in  the  manner  we  have 
already  described. 

The  peace  and  harmony  and  mutual  good- 
will which  prevailed  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Judah  Ahd  Babylon  at  the  time  when  Berodac- 
Baladan  sent  his  message  to  Hezekiah  was  sub- 
sequently changed  to  the  most  inveterate  and 
bitter  hostility — a  hostility  which  led  to  the  re- 
peated invasion,  and  finally  to  the  total  con- 
quest, of  Judea  by  the  government  of  Babylon. 
These  invasions  and  conquests  took  place  un- 
der king  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  is  called  also 
NabocoUassar.  A  considerable  interval  elapsed, 
however—probably  about  one  hundred  and  twen- 


ty years — ^between  the  friendly  embassy  from 
Berodac-Baladan  and  the  first  invasion  under 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  origin  of  the.  quarrel 
which  led  to  the  invasion  was  this : 

It  seems  that  there  had  been  a  slumbering 
contest  of  long  standing  between  the  kingdoms 
of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  and  at  length,  shonly 
before  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar; Fharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Eg3rpt, 
took  advantage  of  a  war  in  which  the  Babylo- 
nians had  become  involved  with  the  Scythians  to 
march  an  army  in  the  direction  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  capture  a  towYi  called  Carchemish, 
which  had  long  been  a  subject  of  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.  In  this  quarrel  Jo- 
siab,  who  was  then  king  of  Judah,  took  sides 
with  the  Babylonians.  He  raised  an  army  and 
went  forth  toward  Carchemibh,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent Fharaoh  Necho  froin  taking  the  town.  A 
battle  was  fought  at  Megiddo.  The  Egyptians 
were  victorious.  Josiah  was  slain.  His  body, 
however,  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy. It  was  brought  off  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle and  conveyed  to  Jerusalem,  where  it  was 
properly  entombed,  and  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of 
Josiah,  was  made  king  in  his  father's  place  by 
the  people  of  Jerusalem. 

But  Fharaoh  Necho  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Josiah.  So  unwar- 
rantable an  interference,  as  he  deemed  it,  be- 
tween him  and  his  enemy  merited  some  ulte- 
rior measures.  '  He  accordingly  marched  |o  Je- 
rusalem, deposed  Jehoahaz,  who,  as  the  chosen 
successor  of  Josiah,  would,  as  he  probably  sup- 
posed, adopt  and  continue  his  father's  policy, 
and  placed  Eliakim — whose  name  he  changed  to 
Jehoiakim — king  in  his  stead.  As  an  addi- 
tional punishment  Fharaoh  exacted  a  large 
sum  of  money  of  the  Jewish  government,  and 
he  required  also  that  an  annual  tribute  should 
be  paid  to  him,  which  tribute  Jehoiakim  was  to 
collect  from  the  people  by  a  tax.  In  all  other 
respects,  too,  Jehoiakim,  since  he  held  his  power 
through  the  intervention  of  Fharaoh,  was  ex- 
pected to  conduct  the  government  in  suibservi- 
ency  to  the  interests  of  Egypt.  These  occur- 
rences are  narrated  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings,  xxiii..  29-35. 

Thus,  by  the  revolution  which  Pharaoh  ef- 
fected, the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  entirely 
brought  over  from  the  position  of  friendship 
and  alliance  with  the  Babylonians  which  Josiah 
had  assumed  to  that  of  an  auxiliary'  and  tribu- 
tary of  their  greatest  enemy.  This  was  of 
course  a  state  of  things  well  calculated  to 
arouse  the  ire  of  the  government  of  Babylon. 
The  king  who  was  reigning  at  that  time,  who 
was  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  old  and 
infirm ;  he  consequently  committed  the  charge 
of  the  war  to  Nebuchadnezzar  his  son.  Neb- 
uchadnezzar marched  against  Jerusalem,  and 
a  series  of  hostilities  comn^enced  which  contin- 
ued for  many  years,  leading  to  repc^ated  inva- 
sions of  the  Hebrew  territories  and  plunder- 
ings  of  Jerusalem,  until  at  length  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  was  entirely  subverted,  and  the  royal 
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familj  and  all  the  higher  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion were  carried  in  captivity  to  Babylon. 

The  extreme  severities  which  the  Babylo- 
nians inflicted  npon  the  Jews  were  occasioned  in 
part  by  the  obstinate  resistance  which  the  Jews 
themselves  made  against  their  enemies,  and 
the  repeated  rebellions  against  the  Babylonians 
which  were  continoally  breaking  ont  at  Jenisa- 
lem.  At  first  Nebacbadnezzar  took  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  treasores  which  he  found  in  the  tem- 
ple and  in  the  palaces  at  Jerusalem ;  and,  in- 
stead of  entirely  subverting  the  Jewish  gov- 
ernment, he  contented  himself  with,  deposing 
the  reigning  king  and  placing  some  other  Jew- 
ish prince  upon  the  throne,  with  an  tmderstand- 
Ing  that  he  was  to  hold  the  country  as  a  de- 
pendent and  tributary  to  the  king  of  Babylon. 
Bat,  whenever  such  an  arrangement  was  made, 
the  new  king,  as  soon  as  the  Babylonian  armies 
were  withdrawn,  was  very  prone  to  rebel.  This 
would  bring  Nebuchadnezzar  back  for  a  new 
invasion,  and  in  a  state  of  exasperation  greater 
than  before.  At  last,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah, 
he  became  so  greatly  enraged  against  the  Jews, 
on  account  of  a  revolt  against  him  which  then 
took  place,  that  he  advanced  to  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  breathing  threatenings  fyjid  venge- 
ance against  the  king  and  the  city. 

Zedekiah  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of 
his  capital,  and  bid  his  enemy  defiance.  Neb- 
uchadnezzar commenced  the  siege  and  prose- 
cuted it  in  the  most  effective  manner.  The 
siege  was  continued  for  two  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  population  was  reduced  to 
the  most  dreadful  extremities,  in  consequence 
of  the  breaking  up  of  the  defenses  of  the  city 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  people  through  famine 
and  despair. 
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At  length  Zedekiah,  with  a  remnant  of  the 
men  of  war  that  still  were  left  to  him,  contrived 
to  make  his  escape  from  the  city  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  to  get  through  the  camp  of  the  ene- 
my. The  party  fled  to  the  northward.  Neb- 
uchadnezzar sent  a  force  in  pursuit  of  them. 
This  force  overtook  Zedekiah  and  his  company 
in  the  plains  of  Jericho.  The  unhappy  fugitive 
was  by  this  time  almost  defenseless — his  attend- 
ants and  followers  having  successively  separated 
from  him  in  the  course  of  his  flight.  Very  few 
remained  with  him  except  his  sons  and  a  small 
number  of  devoted  personal  attendants.  These 
all,  together  with  the  king  himself,  were  cap- 
tured, and  were  brought  back  prisoners  to  Neb- 
uchadnezzar at  Jerusalem. 

Nebuchadnezzar  ordered  Zedekiah  to  be  ar- 
raigned before  him,  and  passed  sentence  upon 
him  as  follows :  First  his  sons  were  to  be  brought 
forward  and  slain,  one  by  one,  in  the  presence 
of  their  father.  Then,  to  make  this  dreadful 
spectacle  the  last  one  which  the  wretched  king 
should  ever  behold,  his  eyes  were  to  be  imme- 
diately put  out,  and  in  that  condition  the  be- 
reaved and  mutilated  victim  was  to  bo  sent  in 
chains  to  Babylon.  This  sentence  was  imme- 
diately executed  in  the  most  merciless  manner. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  personal  retribution  in- 
flicted on  the  king  and  his  family,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar resolved  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  Jews  to  give  him  any  farther  trouble  with 
their  rebellions.  The  city  of  Jerusalem  was 
ordered  to  be  entirely  dismantled  and  de- 
stroyed. The  walls  and  defenses  were  broken 
down.  The  temple,  and  the  palace,  and  all 
the  other  principal  edifices  of  th«^city,  both 
public  and  private,  were  burned,  and  all  that 
remained,  both  of  the  population  and  of  public 
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and  private  treasare,  was  carried  to  Babylon. 
The  captives  themselves  who  were  thas  taken 
away  never  retomed ;  thoagh  their  grandchil- 
dren, seventy  years  afterward,  when  Babylon 
was  taken  by  Cyrus,  were  released  from  dieir 
bondage,  and  allowed  to  {^  back  under  Esra 
and  Nehemiah,  and  rebuild  and  reoccnpy  the 
city  of  their  fathers, 

Nebnchadnezzar  undoubtedly  supposed  that 
the  great  object  of  attraction  and  interest  which 
mankind  would  see  in  his  grand  exploit  of  car- 
rying all  Jerusalem  captive  to  Babylon  would 
be  the  spectacle  of  military  glory  which  he  him- 
self displayed  in  achieving  such  a  victory  over 
so  strongly  intrenched  and  obstinate  a  foe ;  but 
it  was  really  the  lustre  of  a  very  different  kind 
of  glory,  that  was  displayed  in  the  character  of 
one  of  his  unfortunate  captives,  which  ultimately 
furnished  the  highest  and  most  lasting  of  the 
impressions  which  these  transactions  have  pro- 
duced upon  the  human  race.  The  mighty  con- 
queror imagined  that  he  was  making  a  grand 
exhibition  of  himself  to  the  admiration  of  men, 
but  it  proved  in  the  end  that  he  was  only  erect- 
ing a  theatre  for  the  development  and  display 
of  a  moral  dignity  and  grandeur  of  soul  in  one 
of  his  prisoners  which,  in  the  end,  should  en- 
tirely eclipse  all  his  own  martial  renown.  In 
fact,  the  whole  story  of  the  Jewish  captivity  in 
Babylon  would  probably  have  long  since  passed 
into  darkness  and  oblivion  if  it  had  not  been 
saved  from  that  fate  by  the  influence  of  the  mild 
and  gentle,  but  permanent  and  increasing,  illu- 
mination which  has  beamed  upon  the  scene  from 
the  life  and^  character  of  the  prophet  Daniel. 

Daniel  was  a  young  Jewish  prince,  who  was 
conveyed  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
one  of  the  first  companies  of  captives  which  he 
carried  away.  He  was  then  a  little  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age.  From  the  party  of  cap- 
tives to  which  Daniel  pertained  a  small  num- 
ber were  selected  of  Uiose  most  eminent  for 
their  rank,  and  for  their  mental  and  personal 
accomplishments,  to  be  trained  for  the  immedi- 
ate service  of  the  king.  Daniel  was  prominent 
among  the  number  thus  chosen,  and  he  seems 
first  to  have  attracted  attention  by  a  request 
that  he  made  that  he  himself,  and  a  few  of  his 
associates,  might  be  excnsed  fix>m  partaking  of 
the  high-seasoned  food  and  drinking  the  wine 
which  was  prepared  for  them,  and  be  provided 
instead  with  a  plain  diet  of  pulse  and  water. 
The  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  who  had  the  young 
princes  in  charge,  showod  by  his  reply  that 
Daniel  had  already  made  a  very  &vorable  im- 
pression upon  his  mind,  by  the  dignified  and 
noble,  though  unostentatious  and  conciliating 
demeanor  which  afterward  gave  him  so  great 
an  influence  at  Babylon.  This  officer  received 
the  proposal  favorably,  and  seemed  to  enter- 
tain himself  no  objection  to  granting  it ;  but  he 
was  afraid,  he  said,  of  his  lord  the  king,  who 
had  directed  what  the  meat  and  drink  of  the 
young  meTi.«ihould  be.  By  disobeying  the  in- 
stmctions  which  he  had  received  he  should  be 
in  danger,  he  added,  of  losing  his  bead. 


Daniel  did  not  press  the  matter  farther  with 
the  chief,  but  applied  next  to  a  subordinate  of- 
ficer named  Melzar,  who  had  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  tables  where  the  jonng  men  in 
training  were  served.  He  proposed  to  Melzar 
to  make  an  experiment  for  ten  days  of  giving 
to  himself  and  to  three  others  whom  he  named 
the  simple  food  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed, instead  of  the  rich  and  high-seasoned 
delicacies  that  had  been  prescribed  for  them. 
Melzar  immediately  acceded  to  this  proposal. 
The  readiness  with  which  he  did  so  is  another 
proof  of  the  great  ascendency  which  the  native 
nobleness  of  Daniel's  character  seems  to  have 
enabled  him  to  acquire  over  all  around  him. 
The  result  of  tfie  experiment  was  entirely  satia- 
factory,  and  the  diet  of  the  princes  was  perma- 
nently changed.  In  due  time,  when  the  train- 
ing of  the  young  men  was  complete,  they  were 
brought  into  the  palace  of  the  king  and  assign- 
ed their  various  duties  in  the  royal  presence. 
These  duties  were  of  a  very  elevated  character, 
for,  having  all  been  very  highly  educated  in 
their  native  land,  Ihey  were  prized  chiefly  in  > 
the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar  for  the  mental  en- 
dowments and  accomplishments  which  they  had 
acquired,  and  in  which  it  seemed  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar that  they  excelled  all  the  native  princes 
of  his  own  realm.  They  were  accordingly  made 
secretaries,  and  counselors,  and  officers  of  state, 
and  served  continually  in  the  presence  of  the 
king. 

Daniel  continued  in  the  service  of  King  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and  of  Belshazzar  his  son,  for 
many  years ;  and  such  was  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  his  talents,  his  attainments,  his  prac- 
tical wisdom,  and  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his 
demeanor,  that  he  very  rapidly  gained  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him,  and 
rose  to  stations  of  public  trust  and  responsibil- 
ity of  the  highest  character.  In  the  exalted 
position  which  he  thus  occupied  he  was  bron^t 
into  very  near  and  intimate  relations  to  the  king, 
and  was  often,  called  to  act  suddenly,  in  emerg- 
encies of  very  imminent  difficulty  and  danger. 
In  all  these  cases  he  evinced  a  courage  and 
self-possession  which,  though  perfectly  modest 
and  unpretending  in  manner,  seemed  to  rise  su- 
perior to  every  emergency,  and  amounted  some- 
times to  a  heroism  truly  sublime.  In  a  word, 
he  displayed,  whenever  the  occasion  required 
it,  a  certain  dignity  and  grandeur  of  spirit,  which 
raised  him  at  once  not  only  above  all  the  ordi- 
nary incidents  and  influences  of  rank  and  pow- 
er that  prqiented  themselves  in  such  imposing 
forms  in  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but 
placed  him  in  many  instances  in  a  poation^  of 
complete  andmanifest  superiority  to  the  mighty 
monarch  himself,  whose  captive  and  servitor  he 
was.  The  great  Nebuchadnezzar  would  often, 
at  such  times,  though  seated  on  his  throne  and 
surrounded  by  his  nobles  and  by  all  the  gor- 
geous pomp  and  pageantry  of  his  court,  find  his 
captive  and  slave  looking  down  upon  him,  aa  it 
were,  from  a  moral  elevation  far  above  that  of 
his  own  outward  grandeur,  and  fearlessly  off^- 
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ing  him  connseb  and  inBtmction  in  the  tone  and 
manner  which  a  teacher  wonld  assume  toward 
a  pnpil  or  a  parent  toward  a  child. 

The  calm  and  qniet  self-possession  which 
characterized  the  conduct  and  demeanor  of 
Daniel  in  the  most  exciting  emergencies  is 
strikinglj  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  sudden 
decree  ordering  all  the  astrologers  and  wise 
men  of  the  citj  to  be  put  to  death,  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  those  who  had  been  consulted 
on  the  subject  to  interpret  Nebuchadnezzar's 
celebrated  dream.  The  first  announcement 
which  Daniel  had  of  this  decree — hy  which  he 
himself,  widi  the  rest,  was  condemned  to  im- 
mediate death — was  the  actual  coming  of  a 
partj  of  the  guard  to  take  him  out  to  execu- 
tion. In  such  an  exigency  as  this  most  per- 
sons wonld  have  been  entirely  unmanned. 
Some  would  have  fainted  with  terror;  some 
wonld  vainly  have  attempted  to  move  the  hearts 
of  the  executioners  with  pn^yers  and  en^eaties, 
or  piteous  cries ;  and  others  still,  with  too  much 
pride  to  manifest  any  open  emotion,  would 
have  been  dumb  with  stupefaction  and  horror, 
and  would  have  been  equally  incapable  with 
the  rest  of  adopting  any  rational  measures  to 
escape  their  impending  fate.  Daniel,  however, 
seems  to  have  beard  the  tidings  totally  un- 
moved. 

"  Why  is  the  decree  so  hasty  from  the  king?'* 
said  he. 

It  was  as  if  the  announcement  that  he  was 
immediately  to  die  awakened  in  him  no  concern 
on  his  own  account,  but  only  a  gentle  solicitude 
lest  the  king  his  master  should  aict  in  an  ill- 
advised  or  inconsiderate  manner. 

**  Why  18  the  decree  so  hasty  ?  It  may  prove 
ri^t  and  proper  that  we  should  all  be  put  to 
death,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  rash  or 
precipitate  action  in  the  case.  Let  me  go  and 
6ee  the  king." 

So  saying  he  led  the  way  to  the  king's  pres- 
ence, and  addressed  him  with  the  air  and  bear- 
ing of  a  counselor  and  friend,  who  wished  to 
nve  him  from  acting,  hastily,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  excitement,  in  a  manner  which  he 
would  afterward  regret,  rather  than  like  a  con- 
demned prisoner,  begging  a  respite  of  the  sen- 
tence by  which  he  had  been  himself  condenmed 
to  die. 

''There  is  no  occasion  for  haste,"  said  he, 
"Give  lAe  time  and  I  will  explain  both  the 
dream  and  the  interpretation." 

This  very  reasonable  request  was  accorded, 
and  the  sequel  is  known. 

It  was  the  same  in  all  the  other  emergencies 
— «ome  of  them  of  the  most  exciting  and  critical 
character — in  which  the  great  prophet  was  call- 
ed upon  to  act  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Bab- 
ylon. He  was  always  calm,  always  firm,  al- 
ways 'fearless ;  and  in  every  case  where  the 
principle  oi"  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  God  was 
concerned,  or  to  the  dictates  of  duty,  he  show- 
ed himself  insensible  to  every  other  considera- 
tion,  and  rose  superior  to  all  the  influences  of 
rank  and  pomp  and  power,  by  which  men  in 


■  similar  circumstances  are  so  often  overawed. 
In  fine,  the  effect  of  his  example  in  encourag- 
ing men  to  take  a  bold  and  decided  stand  in 
vindicating  the  right,  and  to  maintain  them- 
selves firmly  at  the  post  of  duty  in  times  when 
rank  and  wealth  and  power  are  endeavoring 
to  entice  or  to  terrify  them  from  their  ground, 
has  extended  itself  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  and  has  exerted  a  vast  and  indescribable 
influence  upon  the  hundred  generations  which 
have  risen  in  succession  since  his  day  and  read 
the  story  of  his  life.  In  fact,  for  the  grandeur 
of  the  thought  and  action  which  it  portrays,  the 
magnificence  of  the  language,  and  the  dramatic 
interest  of  the  incidents  narrated,  the  story  of 
the  prophet  Daniel  is  unsurpassed  by  any  writ- 
ings, sacred  or  profane. 

The  captive  Jews,  while  they  remained  in 
Babylon,  mourned  incessantly  their  forced  and 
unhappy  detention  from  their  native  land.  The 
contrast  between  the  picturesque  and  mount- 
ainous beauty  of  Judea  and  the  low  and  level 
monotony  of  the  Babylonian  plains  was  but  a 
type  of  the  melancholy  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  their  moral  and  social  condition.  ^  From 
cultivating  the  vine  and  the  olive  on  the* sunny 
hills,  or  in  the  green  and  secluded  valleys  about 
Jerusalem,  as  independent  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  they  were  now  compelled  to  labor  as  slaves 
on  the  banks  of  the  canals  and  water-courses 
and  river- branches  of  the  Euphrates,  among 
reeds  and  willows  and  sedgy  grass,  building 
dykes,  or  repairing  excavations,  or  bearing  bnr- 
"dens  of  bricks  or  slime  to  forward  the  construc- 
tion of  the  gigantic  works  undertaken  by  their 
mighty  conqueror.  At  evening,  when  their 
work  was  done,  they  were  compelled  to  gratify 
the  idle  curiosity  of  their  despised  and  hated 
nuisters  by  narrating  the  history,  describing  the 
customs,  or  singing  the  songs  of  their  native 
land.  The  overwhelming  sense  of  humiliation 
and  sorrow  which  the  unhappy  captives  experi- 
enced in  submitting  to  these  indignities,  and 
the  bitter  resentment  which  the  infliction  of 
these  woes  upon  them  by  their  cruel  conquerors 
awakened  in  their  breasts,  are  most  graphicaUy 
described  in  the  celebrated  song  of  the  Baby- 
lonian captives,  given  in  Psalm  cxxxvii.  It  is 
not  know  by  whom  this  song  was  written. 

The  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  signalized 
not  merely  by  the  success  of  his  military  cam- 
paigns against  the  surrounding  nations-,  but 
also  by  the  gigantic  enterprises  which  he  un- 
dertook for  the  enlargement  and  embellishment 
of  his  capital.  In  fact,  nearly  all  of  those  vast 
structures  for  which  the  city  was  so  greatly  re- 
nowned are  attributed  to  him.  Before,  how- 
ever, entering  upon  a  description  of  these  co- 
lossal works  we  must  pause  a  moment  to  con- 
sider the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  built,  as  it  is  in  these  circumstances 
that  we  find  in  a  great  measure  the  true  expla- 
nation of  their  very  peculiar  character. 

Most  of  the  other  great  cities  of  ancient 
times  are  situated  in  localities  where  abundant 
supplies  of  stone  for  building  materials  could 
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easily  be  obtained ;  as,  for  example,  in  Greece 
marble,  and  in  Egypt  granite  or  porphyry.  To 
quarry  these  stones,  to  shape  them  for  the  par- 
poses  intended,  and  to  transport  them  where 
they  were  to  be  nsed,  required  of  course  great 
labor,  and  it  was  the  amount  and  necessity  of 
this  labor  that  limited  the  size  of  the  edifices 
reared.  In  Babylon,  howeyer,  the  case  was 
different.  The  city  lay  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
alluvial  region,  within  which  no  stone  was  to  be 
found.  The  only  way  by  which  such  a  mate- 
rial could  be  procured  was  by  transporting  it  on 
rafts  or  floats  from-  a  great  distance  up  the 
river.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soil  of  the  plain 
consisted  every  where  of  a  soft  and  clayey  allu- 
vion, which  required  only  to  be  cut  out  in  blocks 
and  dried  in  the  sun  to  make  a  very  sufficient 
and  easily -managed  material  for  fdl  sorts  of 
architectural  constructions.  Thus,  while  the 
builders  of  other  cities  were  obliged  to  expend 
great  time  and  labor  in  procuring  their  mate- 
rials and  shaping  them  for  the  purposes  of  build- 
ing and  transporting  them  to  the  spot,  the  Bab- 
ylonians found  theirs  ready  at  hand,  wherever 
the  edifice  might  be  which  they  undertook  to 
rear.  The  granite  or  the  marble  used  by  other 
nations  required  to  be  split  and  hewn  with 
great  labor,  by  means  of  wedges,  hammers,  and 
chisels ;  while  the  Babylonian  brick  could  be 
cut  to  its  shape  by  the  very  spade  with  which 
it  was  taken  f^om  the  ground.  The  stone  was 
heavy  too ;  the  brick  comparatively  light.  The 
stone  in  being  fitted  to  its  place  was  refractory 
and  unyielding ;  the  brick  could  easily  be  shaped 
to  any  angle  or  curve  required.  The  cement, 
moreover,  that  was  required  for  the  stone  was 
produced  at  comparatively  great  expense  both 
of  time  and  labor ;  whereas  that  required  for 


the  blocks  of  dried  earth  used  in  the  Babylo- 
nian architecture  consisted  of  a  bituminous 
sUme  found  every  where  ready  at  hand  in  the 
localities  in  which  it  was  to  be  used.  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  was,  that  while  the  build- 
ers of  other  cities  reared  permanent  and  sub- 
stantia], but'  comparatively  small,  structures 
of  granite  or  marble,  the  Babylonians  piled 
up  enormous  constructions  of  indurated  clay, 
which,  though  comparatively  frail  in  respect 
to  strength  and  durability,  were  of  such  pro- 
digious magnitude  and  extent  as  to  have  filled 
the  world  while  they  existed  with  their  fame. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  the  walls,  the  col- 
umns, the  arches^  and  the  sculptures  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  architecture  still  stand,  the 
enormous  masses  of  the  Babylonian  masonry 
have  long  since  crumbled  back  to  earth  again, 
and  exist  now  only  as  grass-covered  mounds 
and  ridges,  which  the  traveler  might  easily  pass 
by  without  suspecting  their  artificial  origin. 

The  foregoing  considerations  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  and  allowed  to  have  their  proper 
weight  in  modifpng  in  some  degree  the  incre- 
dulity with  which  we  should  otherwise  receive 
the  marvelous  accounts  which  ancient  writers 
have  given  us  of  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  * 
the  city.  The  descriptions,  in  fact,  with  which 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  geographers  and  his- 
torians are  filled,  in  respect  to  the  extent  and 
the  architectural  magnificence  of  Babylon,  are 
scarcely  less  wonderful  than  the  legendary  tales 
relating  to  its  origin.  The  extent  of  the  city 
within  the  walls  was,  as  these  writers  have 
stated,  almost  incredibly  great;  for  they  say 
that  the  sides  of  it  were  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
which  would  make  the  space  included  more 
than  two  hundred  square  miles.  It  is  true 
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that  in  all  the  Oriental  cities  of  those  times 
▼ast  portions  of  the  ground  inclosed  within  the 
walls  were  appropriated  to  parks,  gardens,  res- 
ervoirs of  water,  and  fields  for  cultivation — ^in- 
dosed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  securing 
supplies  of  food  for  the  population  in  case  of 
siege ;  but  still,  after  giving  all  possible  weight 
to  this  suggestion,  the  dimensions  above  given 
must  be  considered  as  greatlj  exaggerated. 

The  city  was  perfectly  symmetrical  and  reg- 
Yilar  in  ite  form  and  in  its  plan,  the  smooth  and 
level  character  of  the  ground  greatly  favoring 
such  S3rmmetry  in  the  construction  of  it.  There 
were  twenty-five  streets  traversing  it  from  east 
to  west,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other, 
and  twenty-five  more  from  north  to  south. 
These  streets  of  course  crossed  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  there  was  a  gate  at  the  term- 
ination of  each  of  them  in  the  wall  on  either 
side.  Thus  there  were  twenty-five  gktes  in 
each  of  the  four  walls,  making  the  whole  num- 
ber one  hundred. 

The  accounts  given  us  of  the  thickness  and 
height  of  the  walls  are  somewhat  various,  but 
the  lowest' statement  makes  them  of  enormous, 
if  not  incredible,  dimensions.  The  consider- 
ations, however,  which  we  have  already  ad- 
duced in  respect  to  the  facilities  which  the 
Babylonians  enjoyed  for  giving  a  colossal  mag- 
nitude to.  their  structures  apply  with  peculiar 
force  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  for  the  material 
of  which  they  were  comppsed  was  taken  from 
the  ground  directly  without  them,  the  exca- 
▼ation  thus  made  forming  the  ditch  or  trench 
necessary  to  complete  the  defenses.  Thus  the 
labor  required  for  rearing  the  walls  was  effect- 
ive in  digging  the  ditches  at  the  same  time. 
The  sides  of  the  ditches  were  lined  with  ma- 
sonry, formed,  like  the  walls  of  the  city,  of 
bricks  and  bitumen ;  and  as  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  trenches  must  have  been  proper^ 
tional  to  the  height  and  thickness  of  the  walls 
— since  all  the  materials  for  the  walk  were  tak- 
en from  them — the  whole  work  formed  a  sys- 
tem of  defense  which  r^Mered  the  city  almost 
impregnable.  9 

The  twenty-five  streets  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles  divided  the  city  into  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  squares.  These  squares 
must  have  been  of  course  immensely  larger 
than  those  formed  by  the  intersection  of  streets 
in  the  modem  cities  both  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
For  since  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  city 
was  fifteen  miles,  and  the  number  of  streets 
dividing  this  space  was  twenty-five,  it  follows 
that  the  squares  must  have  been  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  extent  both  in  length  and 
breadth.  The  houses  and  other  edifices  of  the 
city,  moreover,  were  built,  it  was  said,  only  on 
the  margins  of  these  squares  toward  the  street, 
leaving  a  very  large  space  in  the  centre  for  gar- 
<lens,  parks,  lawns,  pleasure-grounds,  and  fields 
for  cultivation. 

The  river  Euphrates  passed  through  the  city, 
flowing  from  north  to  sontli,  and  dividing  it  into 
two  equal  parts.     There  were  two  royal  pal- 


aces, one  on  each  side  of  the  river.  These 
palaces  were  connected  together  by  a  bridge. 
The  palace  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  was  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  that  on 
the  west  side  was  built  at  a  later  period  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  space  inclosed  for  the 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  old  palace  was  two 
miles  square,  while  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
four  miles  square.  Of  course  such  of  the  streets 
already  described  as  would  naturally  have  in- 
tersected these  inclosures  were  cut  off,  in  order 
.that  the  grounds  pertaining  to  the  royal  resi- 
dences might  remain  entire.  The  banks  of  the 
river  within  the  city,  and  for  two  or  three  miles 
above  and  below,  were  walled  in  by  lines  of  the 
most  substantial  masonry,  in  order  to  confine 
the  water,  in  times  of  inundation,  within  its 
proper  bed.  These  walls  were  carried  up 
above  the  level  of  the  bank,  so  as  to  form  a 
defense  to  the  city  not  only  against  fioods,  but 
against  any  possible  attack  of  enemies  ap- 
proaching from  the  river.  In  these  walls,  op- 
posite to  each  street,  was  a  brazen  gate,  which, 
being  kept  open  by  day,  afforded  the  people  ac- 
cess to  the  river  for  the  purposes  of  navigation 
or  for  other  uses  of  the  water. 

The  vast  structure  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
which  has  been  celebrated  in  all  ages  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  under  the  name  of 
the  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  was  really  an 
artificial  mountain — or  meant  to  be  such.  It 
was  built  to  gratify  the  desire  of  a  wife  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar named  Amytis,  who,  having  been 
a  native  of  a  mountainous  counti^  toward  the 
north,  soon  grew  tired  when  she  came  to  Baby- 
lon of  the  level  monotony  of  the  country  there, 
and,  as  young  brides  on  the  Western  prairies  of 
America  often  do  at  the  present  day,  when  they 
remember  the  green  declivities  and  summits, 
and  the  secluded  and  romantic  dells  of  their 
native  New  England,  she  said  to  her  husband 
that  she  longed  for  the  sight  of  a  hill.  Her 
husband  therefore  undertook  to  build  her  one. 

The  structure  consisted  of  a  series  of  plat- 
forms or  terraces  supported  on  arches  of  ma- 
sonry, placed  one  above  the  other,  and  raised  so 
high  that  the  upper  one  was  above  the  walls  of 
the  city,  so  that  the  spectator  standing  upon  it 
could  not  only  look  down  upon  all  the  streets 
and  squares  and  palaces,  and  gardens  of  the 
town,  but  could  also  extend  his  view  beyond 
the  walls,  and  survey  the  whole  surrounding 
country.  The  several  terraces  were  supported 
on  immense  arches  of  masonry.  The  lateral 
thrust  of  these  arches  was  resisted  by  a  solid 
wall  twenty-two  feet  thick,  which  bounded  and 
inclosed  the  structure  on  every  side.  The  plat- 
forms covering  the  arches,  and  forming  the  ter- 
races, were  constructed  of  immense  flat  blocks 
of  stone,  cemented  at  the  joints  with  bitumen. 
Above  this  pavement  was  a  layer  of  reeds,  and 
then  another  of  bitumen,  upon  which,  at  the  top 
of  all,  was  a  flooring  of  brick,  which  formed  the 
upper  surface  of  the  platform.  On  this  founda- 
tion was  laid  a  thick  stratum  of  garden-mold, 
deep  enough  to  afford  support  and  nourishment 
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for  the  largest  trees.  The  gardens  made  upon 
these  terraces  were  laid  out  in  the  most  costljrand 
elegant  manner,  and  were  provided  with  statues 
and  fountains,  and  with  the  choicest  fruits,  and 
the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  shrubs  and  trees, 
and  parterres  of  brilliant  flowers,  and  seats, 
and  bowers,  and  ornamental  arbors— with  every 
thing,  in  short,  which  the  horticulturists  of  the 
day  could  devise  to  complete  the  attractiveness 
of  the  scene.  The  ascent  from  each  of  these 
terraces  to  the  one  above  it  was  by  a  broad  and 
beantifnl  flight  of  steps,  and  visitors  who  as- 
cended from  one  to  the  other  found  on  each 
successive  platform  new  and  *  ever- changing 
beauties,  in  the  varied  arrangement  of  walks 
and  trees  and  beds  of  flowers',  and  in  the  new 
views  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  became 
of  course  wider  and  more  commanding  the  high- 
er they  ascended. 

There  were  spacious  and  airy  apartments 
built  among  the  arches  below,  which  opened 
out  upon  the  successive  terraces.  These  apart- 
ments commanded  very  beautiful  views,  both  of 
the  gardens  before  them  and  of  the  country  be- 
yond. The  interior  of  them  was  splendidly  dec- 
orated, and  they  were  fitted  with  all  necessary 
conveniences  for  serving  refreshments  to  guests, 
and  for  furnishing  them  with  amusements  and 
entertainments  of  every  kind.  On  the  upper 
platform  was  a  reservoir  of  water,  supplied  by 
vast  engines  concealed  within  the  structure. 
Pipes  and  other  hydraulic  machinery  conducted 
this  water  to  all  the  lower  terraces,  in  order  to 
supply  the  various  fountains  and  to  irrigate  the 
ground.  In  fact,  so  vast  was  the  extent  and  so 
magnificent  the  decorations  of  this  artificial  hill, 
that  as  long  as  it  endured  it  was  considered,  by 
common  consent,  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 

Another  celebrated  edifice  of  Babylon,  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  either  built  or  greatly  enlarged, 
was  the  Temple  of  Belus.  It  has  been  very  gen- 
erally supposed  that  this  temple  stood  on  the 
site  originally  occupied  by  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  that  that  ancient  tower  was  in  fact  the 
origin  of  the  later  building.  That  is,  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  work  which  the  builders 
of  Babel  abandoned,  as  described  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  was  afterward  resumed  by  some 
king  of  Babylon  and  finished  as  a  temple,  and 
that  the  edifice  thus  reared  was  afterward  suc- 
cessively repaired  and  enlarged,  and  even  per- 
haps in  some  cases  essentially  rebuilt,  and  thus 
preserved  until  Nebuchadnezzar's  day.  As  de- 
scribed by  the  geographers  who  saw  or  heard 
of  it  subsequently  to  that  time,  it  consisted  of  a 
vast  tower  eight  stories  high,  each  upper  story 
being  smaller  in  its  dimensions  than  the  one 
below.  There  was  a  winding  staircase  on  the 
outside  to  furnish  the  means  of  ascent  to  the 
various  stories. 

The  upper  platform — the  one  above  the  upper 
story — was  nsed  as  a  religious  observatory,  and 
was  fitted  up  with  the  appliances  necessary  for 
performing  the  astrological  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  in  those  days  were  connected  with  the 


study  of  the  stars.  Beneath  this  platform,  in 
the  several  stories  of  the  edifice  below,  were 
many  large  and  magnificent  apartments,  with 
altars,  images,  utensils  of  gold  and  silver  with- 
out number,  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of 
the  Babylonian  worship.  One  vast  and  splen- 
didly-decorated apartment  contained  an  im^ 
mense  image  of  the  god,  made  of  gold,  with  an 
altar  and  a  table  of  gold  before  it.  In  fact,  ail 
the  furniture  of  this  apartment  was  of  this  pr^ 
dous  material. 

The  magnitude  which  the  ancient  writers  as- 
cribe to  this  temple,  like  that  of  all  the  other 
public  edifices  of  Babylon,  was  enormous.  The 
lower  tower  was  said  to  be  about  six  hundred 
feet  square  upon  the  ground,  those  above  it 
being  successively  smaller.  Each  story  was 
seventy-five  feet  high,  making  the  height  of  the 
whole  six  hundred  feet.  So  that  the  edifice, 
if  these  dimensions  are  correct,  was  larger  than 
the  greatest  Egyptian  pyramid.  The  treasures 
which  were  contained  in  it,  too,  were  almost  in- 
calculable. The  gold  and  silver  vessels  which 
were  brought  by  Nebuchadnezzar  from  Jemsa- 
lem  were  stored  here.  In  fact,  it  was  the  gen- 
eral place  of  deposit  for  all  that  was  most  high- 
ly valued  for  intrinsic  worth,  or  held  most  sa- 
cred from  religious  associations.  The  edifice 
itself,  with  all  that  it  contained,  was  conaecrated 
to  the  god  Bel  or  Baal,  the  great  dirinity  of 
the  Babylonians. 

A  still  more  stupendous,  though  perhaps 
somewhat  less  imposing,  work  than  either  of 
those  already  described  was  said  to  have  been 
executed  at  Babylon.  This  work  was  an  im- 
mense reservoir  excavated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  river  at  some  distance  above  the  city,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  surplus  waters  of 
the  river  in  times  of  inundation,  with  a  view  of 
distributing  them  again  over  the  land  when,  sub- 
sequently, in  midsummer,  the  streams  had  be- 
come low  and  the  land  was  diy.  This  reser- 
voir was  said  to  be  forty  miles  square,  and  ac- 
cording to  one  authority  thirty-five,  and  to  an- 
other seventy-five  feeltfttep.  That  such  a  res- 
ervoir as  this  could  &e  been  wholly  made  by 
artificial  excavation  is  of  course  incredible.  The 
story  will  be  suflBciently  marvelous  if  we  suppose 
that  some  natural  hollow  or  group  of  hollows, 
formed  perhaps  by  old  deserted  channels  of  the 
river,  were  enlarged  and  thrown  into  one,  and 
then  surrounded  by  dikes  and  embankments,  so 
as  to  form  a  very  large,  bat  only  partly  arti- 
ficial, receptacle  for  the*  waters  of  the  river. 
It  would  not  be  necessary,  in  fact,  that  the  botf- 
tom  of  such  a  reservoir  should  be  much  below 
the  ordinary  surface  of  the  water  in  the  river. 
For  the  rise  and  fall  of  such  streams  as  the 
Euphrates  being  very  great,  a  reservoir  elevated 
almost  wholly  above  the  ordinary  flow  of  it  would 
be  filled  to  a  great  depth  at  the  highest  floods. 
But  to  retain  the  water  thus  raised  a  system  of 
embankments,  dikes,  and  gateways  of  the  most 
massive  and  substantial  character  would  be  re- 
quired, as  well  as  locks  and  sluices  and  canals 
of  the  most  complicated  and  costly  construction, 
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to  distribate  the  supply  thus  laid  up  in  store 
over  the  conntiy  again  in  the  season  of  drought. 

Thus,  while  Nebuchadnezzar  undertook  and 
executed  the  most  gigantic  works  for  the  em- 
bellishment and  defense  of  the  capital,  he  adopt- 
ed Tery  efficient  measures,  and  carried  them  into 
effect  on  a  Teiy  extended  scale,  for  increasing 
the  frnitfulness  of  the  country  arotmd  and  the 
fiidlities  for  the  profitable  cultivation  of  it, 
knowing  full  well  that  it  was  only  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  these  agricoltural  labors  that  the  mag- 
nificence and  grandeur  which  he  had  imparted 
to  the  city  could  be  long  sustained.  He  built 
embankments  along  xhe  margins  of  the  rivers 
wherever  there  were  low  lands  which  were  liable 
to  be  overflowed  in  times  of  inundation.  He 
intersected  the  country  with  a  perfect  net-work 
of  canals,  some  of  which  were  designed  for  the 
]gurpo8es  of  commerce,  others  for  draining  or 
irrigation.  The  largest  of  these  canals  were 
made  to  connect  the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates, 
so  that  lAerchants  might  pass  freely  from  one 
river  to  the  other,  and  the  various  products 
of  the  vast  countries  watered  by  both  streams 
might  be  brought  to  the  capital.  Others  were 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  away  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  river  in  inundations;  others  still 
served  as  dndns  for  marshes  and  low  lands,  be- 
ing kept  dosed  by  locks  in  times  of  flood,  and 
opened  again  when  the  river  channels  were  low, 
to  aUow  of  the  egress  of  the  water  which  had 
accumulated  on  the  lands  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  rainy  season.  By  these  and  simi- 
lar means  the  river,  which,  if  it  had  been  left  to 
itself,  would  have  been  continually  impeding  the 
success  of  the  husbandman,  or  contracting  the 
limits  of  his  field  of  labor,  was  not  only  de- 
prived of  its  power  to  do  injury,  but  made  the 
means  of  devdoping  to  an  enormous  extent  the 
natural  resources  of  the  land. 

All  these  works  have  long  since  gone  entire- 
ly to  decay.  The  embankments  are  under- 
mined and  broken  down,  the  canals  are  choked 
up,  the  locks  and  dams  are  all  in  ruins.  The 
river  has  regained  full  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, and  no  longer  confining  itself  to  its  proper 
bed,  spreads  lawlessly  over  the  land  at  every 
overflow ;  and  even  when  afterwarcrit  subsides 
and  returns  again  to  its  own  natural  channels, 
it  leaves  vast  surfaces  submerged,  converting 
them  into  morasses  and  fens  from  which  nmn 
is  excluded,  and  where  only  the  worst  of  wild 
beasts  and  of  venomous  reptiles  can  find  a 
habitation. 

Tet  Nebuchadnezzar,  while  he  lived,  kept 
this  vast  hydraulic  system — ^the  greatest,  prob- 
ably, that  human  engineers  have  ever  planned 
—in  perfect  repair,  and  the  whole  country  was 
transformed  by  it  into  a  garden.  He  reigned 
forty -five  years — more  than  half  the  whole 
period  of  the  Jewish  captivity.  It  was  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign  that,  under  the  judg- 
ment of  €k>d,  he  suffered  that  extraordinary  fit 
of  sickness  or  insanity,  the  circumstances  of 
which  are  detailed  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Daniel,  when  *'he  was  driven  from  men,  and 


did  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet 
with  the  dew  of  heaven,  tm  his  hairs  were 
grown  like  eagles'  feathers,  and  his  nails  like 
birds'  claws." — Daniel^iy,  88.  Not  long  after 
his  recovery  from  this  sickness  he  died,  and  his 
son  Evil-Merodach  reigned  in  his  stead. 

There  were  two  Hebrew  kings  captive  in 
Babylon  during  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar — 
Jehoiachin  and  Zedekiah.  Jehoiachin  was  tak- 
en captive  first,  as  we  have  already  related. 
The  event  occurred  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  reign.  Afterward  Zedekiah, 
whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  made  king  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the4)lace  of  Jehoiachin,  having  re- 
belled, he  was  attacked  and  conquered  in  his 
turn,  as  we  have  also  already  relate4,  and  hav- 
ing been  condemned  to  have  his  sons  killed  in 
his  presence,  and  then  to  have  his  eyes  put  out, 
he  was  sent  in  that  condition  in  chains  to  Bab- 
ylon, to  be  confined  there  in  a  dungeon — a  dun- 
geon very  probably  of  the  same  prison  where 
his  predecessor  was  lying. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  ultimate  fate  of 
Zedekiah.  He  doubtless  died  in  his  prison,  and 
probably  during  the  lifetime  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. His.  fate  was  predicted  by  Ezekiel,  in  a 
prophecy  which  is  considered  as  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  minute  particularity  with  which 
even  the  most  extraordinary  details  of  future 
events  were  sometimes  foretold  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets: 

"I  will  bring  him  to  Babylon,  to  the  land  of  the 
Chaldeans.  Tet  he  shall  not  see  it,  though  he  shall 
die  there." 

The  lot  of  Jehoiachin  was  less  unhappy  than 
that  of  his^uncle  Zedekiah.  It  is  true  he  re- 
mained in  captivity  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  but  he  was  released  immedi- 
ately afterward.  The  stoiy  is  that  during  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  sickness  Evil-Mero- 
dach acted  as  regent  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  he  greatly  abused  the  power 
thus  intrusted  to  him.  Nebuchadnezzar,  ac- 
cordingly, when  he  recovered  and  resumed  the 
throne,  was  s6  much  displeased  with  what  Evil- 
Merodach  had  done  that  he  ordered  him  to  be 
seized  and  shut  up  in  prison,  and  that  while 
thus  confined  Evil-Merodach  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Hebrew  king  and  formed  a  strong 
attachment  for  him.  Accordingly,  when  he 
subsequently  recovered  his  liberty,  and  on  the 
death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  succeeded  to  the 
fhrone,  he  remembered  his  fellow-captive,  and 
ordered  him  not  only  to-  be  immediately  re- 
leased, but  to  be  treated  afterward  with,  distin- 
guished consideration  and  honor.  The  fact 
that  Eril-Merodach  thus  released  and  honored 
Jehoiachin  is  stated  in  sacre4*histoiy  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  seven-and-thirtieth 
year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  in 
the  twelfth  month,  on  the  eeven-and-twentleth  day  of 
the  month,  that  Evil-Merodach  king  of  Babylon  in 
the  year  that  he  began  to  reign  did  lift  up  the  head 
of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Jndah  out  of  prison ;  and  he 
spake  kindly  to  him,  and  set  his  throne  above  the 
throne  of  the  kings  that  were  with  him  in  Babylon; 
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and  chan^d  his  prison-garmeiits ;  and  he  did  eat 
bread  contionally  before  him  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
And  his  allowance  was  a  continual  allowance  given 
him  of  the  Icing,  a  daily  rate  for  every  day,  all  the  days 
of  his  life.**—  a  Kinga,  zxv.  27-SO. 

The  Hebrews  were  finally  released  from  their 
captivity  in  Babylon  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
quest of  that  city  by  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  memorabte  events  in 
the  history  of  Babylon,  so  far  as  records  of  its 
history  remain,  are  the  sieges  which  it  suffered 
successively,  first  from  Cyrus  and  afterward 
from  Darius,  kings  of  Persia.  The  siege  and 
capture  of  the  city  by  Cyrus  took  place  toward 
the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Hebrew  captivity. 
It  was,  in  fact,  in  consequence  of  the  political 
changes  which  resulted  from  the  fall  of  the  city 
into  Cyruses  hands  that  the  Hebrew  captives 
were  released  and  allowed  to  return  .to  their  na- 
tive land. 

The  last  of  the  Babylonian  kings — that  is,  the 
one  during  whose  reign  the  city  was  taken  by 
Cyrus — is  called  ifa  the  Scriptures  Belshazzar. 
The  seoular  historians  speak  of  the  last  Baby- 
lonian king  under  the  name  of  Nabonadius. 
Nabonadius  and  Belshazzar  are  therefore  su]ft 
posed  to  be  the  same.* 

A  Ygp  important  circumstance  is  stated  by 
the  ancfent  historians  in  respect  to  Nabonadius, 
which  corresponds  in  a  peculiar  and  striking 
manner  with  one* of  the  incidents  related  in  the 
Scriptures  in  reference  to  Belshazzar,  and  thus 

*  Nothing  is  more  common  than  snch  a  diversity  as 
this  in  the  names  by  which  the  writers  of  different 
ages  and  nations  in  ancient  times  designated  the  same 
great  personages.  This  last  king  of  the  Babylonians 
is  called  by  different  authorities  Nabonadius,  Nabon- 
idochos,  Naboandelus,  etc.  Joeephns  states  distinctly 
that  he  was  the  same  with  Belshazzar. 


corroborates  and  confirms  the  tmth  of  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative.  Nabonadius,  it  is  said,  was  a 
very  weak-minded  and  effeminate  man,  and  was 
accustomed  to  neglect  the  affairs  of  his  goyem- 
ment  altogether,  leaving  them  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  queen  Nitocris,  his  mother,  who 
was  of  a  masculine  spirit,  and  as  wise  and  en- 
ergetic in  her  character  as  her  son  was  indolent 
and  weak.  While  Cyrus  was  gradually  extend- 
ing his  conquests  over  all  other  parts  of  Asia, 
and  threatening  to  attack  Babylon  in  the  end, 
the  work  of  completing  the  defenses  of  the  city 
and  preparing  it  to  resist  such  an  enemy  was 
left  altogether  in  the  hands  of  Nitocris.  She 
set  herself  energetically  at  work  to  carry  out  to 
ftdl  completeness  and  perfection  the  great  con- 
structions which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  begnn, 
and  to  put  them  all  in  perfect  order  for  defense. 
In  doing  this  it  was  necessary  to  turn  the  course 
of  the  river  where  it  flowed  through  the  city, 
which  wa^done  by  means  of  vast  canals  opened 
in  such  directions  as  to  lead  the  water  away  to 
other  channels.  The  bed  of  the  river,  where  it 
passed  through  the  city,  was  thus  laid  nearly 
dry,  and  this  enabled  the  laborers  to  work  more 
conveniently'  at  the  foundations  of  the  walls 
which  lined  the  banks  of  it,  and  to  strengthen 
them  wherever  any  additional  security  was  re- 
quired. Nitocris  took  advantage,  too,  of  this 
state  of  the  river  to  excavate  a  passage  below 
the  bed  of  it,  from  one  side  of  it  to  thQ  other, 
in  order  to  form  a  subterranean,  or  rather  a  sub- 
aqueous, gallery  to  connect  the  two  royal  pal- 
aces, which,  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river, 
had  before  been  precluded  from  all  means  of 
communication  except  by  the  bridge.  This 
passage,  after  the  excavation  was  completed, 
was  arched  over,  and  then  the  waters  of  the 
river,  when  they  were  at  length  admitted, 
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flowed  over  it.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  water's  percolating  through  the  masonry  of 
the  arch,  nnder  the  immense  pressure  to  which 
it  would  be  subjected,  Nitocris  covered  the  arch, 
it  was  said,  with  a  stratum  of  bituminous  cement 
six  feet  thick. 

Of  course  when  these  and  the  various  other 
works  which  Nitocris  undertook  on  the  banks 
and  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  where  it  flowed 
through  the  city,  were  finally  completed,  the 
canals  by  means  of  which  the  water  had  been 
drawn  away  while  the  constructions  were  in 
progress  were  closed,  and  the  stream  returned 
to  its  original  channel. 

Kitocris  continued  to  have  the  chief  charge 
of  the  government  of  Babylon  until  the  time 
when  Cyrus  came  to  besiege  it,  and  she,  as  is 
supposed,  was  the  queen  who  is  referred  to  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel  as  having  come  into  the  ban- 
qnet-room  and  recommended  the  sending  for 
Daniel  to  interpret  the  writing  on  the  wall,  on 
the  night  that  Babylon  was  taken  and  Belshaz- 


Tbe  manner  in  which  Cyrus  gained  entrance 
to  the  city  is  well  known.  He  turned  away  the 
water  of  the  river,  and  marched  his  troops  in, 
in  the  night,  along  the  bec^of  the  stream.  It 
was  not»  however,  until  the  end  of  two  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  siege  that  he 
resorted  to  this  manceuvre.  .When  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  he  first  advanced  against 
Babylon  Belshazzar  went  out  to  meet  him.  A 
battle  was  fonght  and  Belshazzar  was  defeated. 
Of  course,  after  such  a  defeat,  nothing  remained 
for  him  but  to  retreat  to  the  city  and  shut  him- 
self up  within  the  waits.  Here  he  felt  very  se- 
cure— for  the  walls,  if  they  approached  in  any 
degree  ta  the  extent  which  the  ancient  writers 
attributed  to  them,  must  have  comprised  so 
large  a  tract  of  country  that  Belshazzar  must 
have  considered  it  quite  a  little  kingdom,  rather 
than  merely  a  city,  which  was  included  within 
their  circuit;  and  the  defenses,  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  commenced  and  Nitocris  had  fin- 
ished them,  were  of  such  enormous  magnitude 
and  strength  as  to  be  justly  deemed  almost  im- 
pregnable. The  walls  were  very  thick  and 
very  high.  They  were  surrounded  with  ditches 
very  deep  and  wide,  and  filled  with  water.  The 
stores  of  provisions  laid  up  in  anticipation  of  a 
siege  were  sufiicient  to  supply  the  population 
for  many  years ;  and  then,  besides  all  this,  the 
extent  of  land  included  within  the  line  of  the 
fortifications  was  so  great  that  the  tillage  of 
what  was  unoccupied  by  buildings  would  great- 
ly add  to  the  resources  of  the  city  for  food.  In 
a  word,  Belshazzar  despised  the  idea  of  danger, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  feasting  and  pleasure, 
while  surrounded  and  shut  in  by  the  Persian 
armies,  just^as  he  would  have  done  in  any  ordi- 
nary time  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Cyrus  continued  his  siege  for  two  years  with- 
out apparently  making  any  progress  whatever 
toward  gaining  his  end.  He  at  one  time  at- 
tempted to  out-top  the  walls  of  the  city  by  means 
of  very  lofty  wooden  towers  which  he  erected 


near  them,  in  order  that  his  archers  might  have 
a  commanding  position  for  shooting  at  the  men 
on  the  ramparts,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  shelter 
and  protect  the  men  employed  to  work  the  bat- 
tering-rams, llie  timber  which  he  used  for 
these  towers  was  obtained  from  groves  of  palm- 
trees,  which  trees  grew,  it  was  said,  in  that 
country,  at  that  time,  to  the  height  of  a  hundred 
feet.  AH  these  constructions  were,  however, 
of  no  avail.  The  Babylonians  on  the  ramparts 
could  not  be  reached  efl'ectively  by  missiles  from 
the  towers,  and  no  engines  could  be  construct- 
ed of  sufiScient  power  to  make — ^at  the  distance 
at  which  it  was  necessary  to  work  them — any 
considerable  impression  on  the  masonry.  In 
fact,  the  Babylonian  soldiers  from  the  top  of 
the  walls  ridiculed  and  scoffed  at  their  enemies 
while  they  were  engaged  in  these  futile  eflbrts, 
and  felt  no  fear. 

At  length  the  idea  was  conceived  by  some 
of  Cyrus's  engineers  of  getting  into  the  city  by 
the  bed  of  the  river — the  water  to  be  first,  in  a 
great  measure,  drawn  off'  from  the  channel.  To 
effect  this  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  employ 
the  old  canals  again  which  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Nitocris  had  used  in  their  operations.  They 
had  laid  the  bed  of  the  river  dry  to  enable  them 
to  construct  works  for  keeping  a  besieging  ene- 
my out ;  and  now  the  very  apparatus  which 
they  had  prepared  for  this  end  the  besieging 
enemy  himself  was  to  use  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  the  bed  of  the  river  dry  in  order  to  get 
in. 

This  plan  was  carried  snccessfully  into  exe- 
cution. After  making  all  the  necessary  prep- 
arations beforehand  in  a  very  secret  manner, 
so  as  not  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Babyloni- 
ans to  their  designs,  and  stationing^  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  at  all  the  points  where  the  op- 
erations of  closing  up  the  channels  leading  to 
the  city,  and  opening  others  to  convey  the  wa- 
ter away,  were  to  be  performed,  the  signal  for 
commencing  the  work  was  given  at  the  appoint- 
ed time.  The  night  was  the  time  chosen  for 
the  execution  of  the  plan,  and  the  work  was 
commenced  in  the  evening  as  soon  as  it  was 
sufficiently  dark  to  conceal  the  movements  of 
the  men.  The  measure  was  perfectly  success- 
ful. The  water  wi^diverted  so  completely 
into  the  new  passagatthat  were  opened  for  it 
that  before  midnight  the  water  had  subsided 
sufficiently  in  the  river  to  allow  the  troops  to 
narch  down  along  its  bed.  Cyrus  did  not  wait 
for  the  water  to  subside  entirely,  but  gave  the 
order  to  march  in  as  soon  as  it  was  low  enough 
to  be  fordable.  A  part  of  his  army  entered  at 
the  lower  side  of  the  city,  and  a  part  at  the  up- 
per side.  The  troops  ascended  from  the  river 
into  the  streets  by  means  of  the  river-side  gates, 
which,  it  is  said,  had  been  left  unguarded,  and 
thus  gained  possession  of  the  city.  Both  de- 
tachments advanced  toward  the  royal  palaces, 
which  were  situated  in  the  Qg|mre  of  the  city, 
and  soon  met  there.  The  guards  were  sur- 
prised, and  made  no  attempt  at  resistance.  The 
palaces  were  taken  by  assault.  The  king  was 
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slain  in  the  midst  of  his  carousals,  and  the  city 
gave  itself  up  vrithout  any  conditions  or  reserve 
wholly  to  the  conqueror. 

Snch  is  the  account  which  the  ancient  his- 
torian has  given  us  of  the  siege  and  taking  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus.  That  the  account  should 
be  literally  true — the  dimensions  of  the  city  be- 
ing such  as  they  represent  them — appears  very 
difficult  to  believe.  A  single  night  would  not 
seem  to  afford  time  enough  for  such  a  series  of 
operations  in  the  case  oi  a  city  of  such  enor- 
mous magnitude.  From  the  place  where  the 
water  was  turned  off  down  to  the  lower  side  of 
the  city,  where  one  detachment  of  Cyrus's  army 
is  alleged  to  have  entered,  could  not  have  been 
less  than  twenty  miles,  and  three  or  four  hours 
would  scarcely  seem  sufficient  for  allowing  the 
water  to  flow  off  so  as  to  produce  the  necessary 
subsidence  throughout  so  long  a  portion  of  the 
channel,  even  if  we  suppose  the  work  of  open- 
ing the  side-trenches  and  closing  up  the  main 
channel  of  the  river  to  have  been  performed  at 
once.  But  this  work  could  not  but  have  re- 
quired a  considerable  time.  Then  the  distance 
from  the  openings  in  the  walls  where  the  river 
entered  and  where  it  left  the  city  to  the  pal- 
ace gates  must  have  been  at  least  five  miles ; 
and  to  traverse  this  distance,  a  considerable 


portion  of  which  was  to  be  passed  by  wading 
through  the  mud  and  water  which  remained  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  must  have  occupied,  one 
would  suppose,  many  hours.  On  the  whole, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  hydraulic  works  which  surround- 
ed it,  must  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  in 
the  descriptions  which  these  ancient  writers 
have  given  of  them,  if  the  story  which  they  re- 
late of  its  capture  is  strictly  and  literally  true. 
Soon  after  Cyrus  had  gained  possession  of 
Babylon  he  issued  a  decree  liberating  the  Jews 
from  their  bondage,  and  allowing  them  to  return 
to  their  native  country,  and  to  rebuild  their  an- 
cient capital,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  de- 
stroyed. In  consequence  of  this  decree  the 
Jews  assembled  to  the  number  of  about  fifty 
thousand  from  all  the  country  about  Babylon, 
and  putting  themselves  under  the  charge  of 
Zerubbabel,  the  grandson  of  Jehoiachin,  the 
former  king,  and  Joshua  the  high-priest,  they 
returned,  a  vast  body  of  emancipated  slaves,  to 
their  proper  home.  Cyrus  at  the  same  time  is- 
sued a  decree  authorizing  and  promoting  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  restor- 
ing all  the  sacred  vessels  and  utensils  which  had 
been  taken  thence.  Thus  the  injury  which  had 
been  done  to  the  Hebrew  people  by  their  forci- 
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ble  abduGtion  and  their  long  captivity  was  as  far 
as  possible  repaired.  Babylon  itself,  however, 
did  not  rise  again  to  its  former  grandeur.  Cj> 
ros  did  not  restore  the  dykes  and  embankments 
which  he  had  broken  down  in  order  to  draw 
away  the  water  from  the  river.  The  conse- 
qaenee  was  that  vast  tracts  of  land  were  over- 
flowed and  converted  into  morasses  and  fens, 
and  the  inhabitants  in  consequence  driven  away 
from  them.  The  walls,  too,  of  the  city,  and  of 
'  the  magnificent  edifices  within  it,  which  had 
been  greatly  injured  during  the  siege  and  at 
the  assault,  were  not  rebuilt  again.  In  fact, 
Babylon  had  received  a  blow  from  which  it 
never  recovered. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  sub- 
jection of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  to  the  Persian  do- 
minion the  people  of  the  city  planned  a  revolt, 
which  in  the  end  was  the  means  of  overwhelm- 
ing them  with  new  and  very  terrible  calamities. 
This  revolt  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Darius 
tlie  Great.  The  Babylonians,  in  thus  attempt- 
ing to  free  themselves  from  the  Persian  domin- 
ion, took  advantage  of  a  time  when  the  govern- 
ment was  unsettled,  and  the  attention  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  was  engaged  by  certain  dif- 
ficnlties  in  which  he  was  involved  at  Snsa,  his 
capital,  which  they  thought  would  deprive  him 
of  the  power  of  acting  efficiently  against  them. 

They  went  to  woriL  very  deliberately,  it  seems, 
in  forming  their  plans.  They  employed  four 
years  in  collecting  and  laying  up  stores  of  pro- 
visions in  the  city.  They  repaired  the  defenses, 
so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  it ;  they 
made  extensive  arrangements  for  bringing  all 
the  tillable  land  in  the  city  into  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation,  so  as  to  increase  as  much  as  pos- 
able  the  means  of  adding  to  their  supplies  of 
sostenanee  from  that  source  when  the  city  should 
be  invested ;  in  a  word,  they  made  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  complete  preparations  in  their  pow- 
er, and  provided  themselves,  as  they  supposed, 
with  the  means  of  maintaining  the  whole  popu- 
Udon  of  the  city  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

When  all  was  Teady  they  made  an  open  re- 
Tolt,  and  bid  the  Persian  government  defiance. 

Darius  immediately  hastened  the  settlement 
of  his  difficulties  at  Susa,  and  marched  agaidlt 
the  rebels  with  an  immense  army.  He  invested 
the  city  closely  on  every  side.  He  made  vari- 
ous assaults  upon  the  fortifications,  but  without 
success.  The  walls  were  too  thick  and  high, 
the  ditches  were  too  deep,  and  the  gates  were 
too  strong.  He  found  that  he  could  accomplish 
nothing  by  force,  and  the  arrangements  which 
the  garrison  had  made  for  sustaining  a  long  siege 
were  so  extensive  and  complete  that  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  would  have  been  finally  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  city 
altogether,  had  he  not  finally  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing admission  tcft  his  troops  by  means  of  the 
verv  extraordinary  stratagem  of  Zopyrus. 
jjppyms  was  one  of  Darius's  generals.  When 
affcngth,  after  the  siege  had  continued  for  near- 
ly two  years  without  any  progress  whatever  hav- 
ing been  made  toward  the  reduction  of  the  city, 


he  conceived  and  executed  a  very  extraordinary 
stratagem  for  delivering  it  into  Darius's  hands. 
First,  taking  a  sword,  he  cut  and  mutilated 
himself  in  a  manner  too  shocking  to  be  partic- 
ularly described,  and  then,  bursting  away  fix>m 
the  cam^  of  the  Persians  on  the  side  toward  the 
city,  he  ran  across  the  vacant  space  which  sep- 
arated the  camp  from  the  walls,  followed  for 
a  little  way  by  pretended  pursuers.  When  he 
reached  the  gate  he  begged  for  admission.  The 
soldiers  opened  the  gate  and  let  him  come  in. 
His  face  was  horribly  mutilated,  and'  the  other 
parts  of  his  body  were  covered  with  wounds, 
which  were  profusely  bleeding.  His  dress  and 
demeanor,  however,  showed  him  to  be  a  man 
of  high  rank  in  the  Persian  army,  and  he  was 
accordingly  at  once  taken  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Babylonian  commander. 

He  stated  here  that  he  was  one  of  Darius's 
generals,  and  had  held  a  very  high  command 
in  the  besieging  army,  but  that  in  consequence 
of  some  wholly  unjust  accusation  he  had  been 
severely  scourged,  and  then  barbarously  muti- 
lated^ by  the  orders  of  Darius.  He  considered 
his  allegiance  to  Darius  as  forever  terminated 
by  his  having  been  made  to  suffer  such  indig- 
nities, and  he  was  ready  to  enter  at  once  into 
the  service  of  the  Babylonians,  and  to  place  all 
his  military  skill  &n4diii  knowledge  of  Darins*s 
arrangements  and  pHis  entirely  at  their  dis- 
posal. 

The  Babylonians  gladly  accepted  this  offer, 
and  gave  him  a  command.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  command  he  evinced  so  much  seal  and 
ability,  and  he  was  so  successful,  too,  in  the  nu- 
merous subordinate  conflicts  which  he  planned 
and  executed  by  sallies  from  the  walls,  that  he 
soon  acquired  great  influence  and  ascendency 
in  the  Babylonian  camp.  These  conflicts  had 
indeed  all  been  previously  concerted  between 
him  and  Darius,  and  exposed  points  were  left 
purposely  unguarded,  in  order  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  them.  But  to  the  Babylonians  the  suc- 
cess which  Zopyrus  met  with  seemed  due  wholly 
to  his  military  skill,  his  local  knowledge  of 
Darius's  camp,  and  his  burning  thirst  for  re- 
venge. In  a  word,  the  Babylonian  leaders  soon 
began  to  place  their  chief  reliance  upon  Zopyrus, 
and  to  raise  him  to  higher  and  higher  posts  of 
duty.  At  length,  when  he  had  got  the  power 
fully  into  his  hands,  he  opened  the  gates  one 
night  to  a  large  detachment  of  the  Persian  army 
that  had  been  stationed  near  it  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  city  was  taken. 

Darius  employed  his  troops  for  some  time 
after  Babylon  fell  into  his  hands  in  demolish- 
ing the  fortifications.  He  broke  down  the  gates, 
filled  up  the  ditches,  and  made  extensive  breach- 
es in  the  walls,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Babylonians  defending  themselves 
in  the  case  of  another  revolt.  Thus  the  result 
of  this  disastrous  rebellion  was  to  carry  the 
doomed  city  forward  a  long  way  on  its  road  to 
ruin. 

The  downward  progress  of  the  city,  however, 
was  not  without  its  alternations  of  revival  and 
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hope.  On  one  occasion  there  seemed  to  be, 
for  a  brief  period,  quite  a  bright  prospect  that 
Babylon  was  to  rise  from  its  ruins,  and  resume 
once  more  its  ancient  power  and  spUndor.  This 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  yisit  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  king  of  Macedon,  to  the  ci^y,  in  the 
midst  of  his  conquests  in  Asia.  He  resolved 
to  make  Babylon  his  capital,  and  thus  constitute 
it  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  In  fulfillment 
of  this  design  he  made  enormous  preparations 
for  repairing  the  mischiefs  which  time  and  the 
devastations  of  war  had  worked  upon  the  great 
constructions  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  went 
himself  personally  up  the  river  to  inspect  the 
canals  and  the  other  hydraulic  machineiy  for' 
regulating  the  supply  of  water  for  the  surround- 
ing country.  Seeing  that  these  works  might  be 
repaired,  and  that  vast  tracts  of  country  which 
had  been  converted  into  bogs  and  morasses  by 
the  derangement  of  them  might  be  reclaimed 
by  repairing  them,  he  immediately  made  ar- 
rangements for  putting  an  enormous  number  of 
laborers  upon  the  work.  He  also  formed  ex- 
tensive plans  for  repairing  the  great  edifices 
within  the  city.  The  Temple  of  BeUis  had  been 
destroyed  by  Xerxes,  some  years  before,  in  an 
attempt* which,  he  made  to  change  the  religion 
of  the  Babylonians.  Alexander  determined  to 
rebuild  it.  The  magniMde  of  this  structure  is 
strikingly  shown  by  the  met  that  the  first  thing 
which  Alexander  did,  in  attempting  its  restora- 
tion, was  to  set  ten  thousand  men  at  work  to 
remove  the  d^ris  and  the  ruins  which  Xerxes 
had  made  in  his  attempt  to  demolish  it,  in  or- 
der that  what  remained  might  be  cleared  from 
rubbish  and  brought  to  view,  and  the  work  of 
rebuilding  be  commenced  upon  it.  These  men 
had  worked  two  months  without  making  any 
very  perceptible  progress,  when  the  operation 
was  suddenly  suspended,  and  with  it  all  the 
other  plans  of  the  youthful  conqueror,  by  his 
sudden  death.  By  this  event  all  hope  that  the 
mighty  city  would  be  restored  to  'her  pristine 
grandeur  was  forever  blasted,  and  thenceforth 
in  wealth  and  population  and  power  she  slow- 
ly wasted  away,  without  any  interruption  to  the 
steady  progress  of  her  decline,  for  a  thousand 
years. 

During  this  period  we  have  no  accounts  of 
the  condition  of  the  city  except  the  brief  notices 
given  at  distant  intervals  by  such  travelers  from 
the  Western  world  as  chanced,  in  their  Eastern 
rbamings,  to  visit  the  spot.  These  travelers 
sometimes  in  their  narratives  made  brief  allu- 
sions to  the  condition  of  the  decaying  city  at 
the  periods  when  they  severally  visited  it,  and 
by  means  of  these  memorials  we  are  enabled  to 
trace,  in  some  degree,  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  change.  There  was  one  time  when — the 
vast  space  inclosed  within  the  walls  having 
nearly  lost  its  inhabitants,  while  yet  the  walls 
themselves  had  not  entirely  fallen  into  decay — 
the  site  of  the  city  was  converted  into  a  royal 
park  and  hunting-ground.  For  this  purpose 
the  breaches  in  the  walls  were  closed  so  far  as 
was  necessary  to  confine  the  wild  beasts  with 


which  the  ground  was  to  be«tocked,  and  groves 
and  forests  were  planted  to  serve  them  for 
places  of  retreat  and  concealment.  Thus  the 
prediction  of  Isaiah  that  Babylon  should  be- 
come the  habitation  of  beasts  was  most  strik- 
ingly  fulfilled : 

"  Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  theTe ;  and  their 
houses  shall  be  fhll  of  doleftU  creatures;  and  owls 
shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there.  And 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  shall  cry  in  their  deso- 
late houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces: 
and  her  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her  days  shall  not 
be  prolonged.**— /so^dA,  xiil.  i%  28. 

At  length,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  or  fifteen 
centuries,  the  time  arrived  when  modem  trav- 
elers  began  to  penetrate  the  vast  deserts  which 
environ  the  ancient  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
domains,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
out  the  spot  where  the  vast  metropolis  stood, 
and  of  exploring  the  ruin%  Within  the  last 
two  or  three  hundred  years  many  such  tourists 
have  visited  the  site,  and  several  of  them  have 
minutely  described  all  that  now  remains  there. 
These  descriptions  are  substantially  the  same. 

In  descending  the  river  from  the  region  of 
Nineveh  the  traveler  usually  piakes  a  voyage 
upon  a  raft.  These  rafts  are  constructed  of 
inflated  skins.  They  are  covered  with  a  plat- 
form of  reeds,  upon  which,  as  upon  a  floor,  a 
small  tent  is  erected  to  shelter  the  passengers 
from  the  sun  and  the  rain.  These  rafts  are 
brought  down  the  rivers  mainly  by  the  force  of 
the  current,  being  guided  in  their  conzse,  and 
also  in  some  degree  propelled,  by  the  oars  of 
the  boatmen.  They  are  never  navigated  back 
against  the  stream,  but  are  taken  to  pieces 
when  the  downward  voyage  is  ended,  and  the 
skins — the  air  being  first  pressed  out  of  them 
—  are  loaded  upon  the  backs  of  camels  or 
mules,  and  taken  up  the  stream  again  along 
the  shore. 

Most  persons,  however,  in  visiting  Babylon 
approach  it  by  land  from  Bagdad,  which  city 
lies  directly  north  of  it  upon  the  Tigris.  In 
these  land-journeys  the  tourist,  dressed  in  the 
Arab  costume,  rides  upon  a  camel,  which  kneels 
upon  the  ground  to  receive  him.  The  country 
19  level  and  monotonous,  though  intersected  in 
every  direction  by  the  remains  of  ancient  ca- 
nals, and  rendered  impassable  in  many  places 
by  the  morasses  which  are  formed  by  the  wa- 
ters that  are  conveyed  through  the  ancient 
sluiceways  into  the  surrounding  country.  Here 
and  there  is  seen  a  small  village,  a  grove  of 
palms,  an  Arab  encampment,  or  a  khan ;  bnt 
the  whole  region  wears  in  general  a  desolate 
and  forsaken  air. 

At  length,  on  drawing  near  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city,  the  attention  of  the  traveler  is  at- 
tracted to  a  lofty  mound,  which  is  seen  rising 
from  the  "plain  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  observer,  and  appearing  at  first 
like  a  natural  hill.  On  approaching  it  ne 
however,  its  flat,  table-like  top,  and  the  app 
ance  here  and  there  of  angles  and  perpendicu- 
lar sides,  indicate  its  artificial  character.  On 
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drawing  nearer  to  it  the  ruins  of  great  em- 
bankments are  seen  around  it,  and  the  remains 
of  ancient  walls  and  canals.  This  is  the  fa- 
mooB  mound  of  Babel,  or  Majellbe  as  it  is  now 
called.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  great  Temple  of  Belus.  Its  sides  are  fui^ 
rowed  with  ravines  formed  by  the  rains,  and 
Tarious  openings  have  been  made  into  it  at 
different  periods,  some  by  Arab  workmen  in 
search  of  building  materials  for  modem  dwell- 
ings,  and  others  by  the  direction  of  travelers, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  conslituency  of 
the  mighty  mass.     These  excavations  bring  to 


view  immense  quantities  of  bricks  and  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  with  here  and  there  long  lines 
of  walls  and  passages  leading  to  subterranean 
chambers,  which  have  been  used  in  modem 
times  for  places  of  sepulture. 

But  to  describe  at  length  the.  various  articles 
which  have  been  exhumed  from  the  ruins  of 
Babylon  would  extend  the  paper  to  an  unwar- 
rantable length.  Mr.  Layard,  in  his  admira- 
ble works  on  this  subject,  has  furnished  all  that 
can  be  desired.  Our  purpose  has  been  to  de- 
scribe the  rise  and  growth  and  fall  and  decline 
of  one  of  the  greatest  capitals  of  antiquity. 


FANCY. 


Oh,  sweet  fancy,  let  me  know 

If  by  any  rhyme  or  reason 
I  can  woo  you,  fliat  you  blow 

In  my  garden  every  season! 
Tell  me  what  the  soil  you  need. 

What  copl  showers,  what  April  weather ; 
If  like  any  common  seed 

You  put  up  a  pale  green  feather? 
Though  a  hundred  years  are  vaunted 

To  perfect  the  aloe  flower, 
Yon,  dear  Fancy,  most  undaunted. 

Bloom  a  hundred  times  an  hour. 
And  though  bay-leaves  crown  the  brave 

While  the  myrtle's  for  the  poet. 
Plant  immortal,  I  would  crave 

Seed  of  thee  that  I  might  sow  it 
Broadcast,  round  my  wicket-gate, 
Till — ^wide-spreading,  multiplying, 
Ingress  to  dull  care  denyiUg — 
I  might  sit  the  world  defying. 
Though  my  mood,  my  state  belying. 
Learning  gayly  how  to  wait. 

Hark!    through  all  the  crystal  pauses 

Breaks  the  treble  of  thy  leaves ; 
Silverest  of  silvery  noises. 

Tapping  at  my  cottage  eaves, 
When  the  wandering  winds  are  tired — 

Till  one  more  than  half  believes, 
Sighs  some  weary-hearted  Bryad 

Whom  the  daily  sun  deceives. 
Yet  when  mom  is  just  beginning 

To  foretell  its  grand  surprise. 
Through  thy  boughs  what  chorus  ringing, 
What  chatoyant  splendors  winging — 

Splendors  caught  from  suivise  skies, 
Wedded  with  celestial  singing — 

Singing  birds  of  Paradise. 

For  me,  never,  never  lonely 
Days  nor  nights,  if  thou  wilt  only 
Not  delay  thy  spring-tide  budding, 
Kor  forget  the  June-day  flooding 
Of  my  ways  with  subtlest  fragrance, 
Calling  home  the  wing<$d  vagrants 
That  from  memory  vanished  quite 
Out*  of  hearing,  out  of  sight, 
Losing  in -the  uncertain  distance 
Claim  to  trae  shape  or  existence. 


Through  thy  tendrils,  sky-aspiring, 
Leavmg  little  for  desiring, 
Let  me  hear  the  tempest's  choiring, 
Mellowed  to  the  flute's  respiring: 
Let  the  sunbeam's  warm  embrace 
With  thy  being  interlace. 
Leading  by  a  shining  clew 
Heavenward  to  the  quiet  blue: 
Let  the  rainbow's  bridge  of  sighs. 
Which  the  earth  to  heaven  allies, 
Touch  thee  into  a  disguise 
Radiant  as  the  dragon-fly's. 

Can  it  be  that  storms  may  splinter 
All  thy  strength  some  crael  winter? 
That  some  wild  and  bleak  New  Year 
Bring  thee  but  a' frozen  tear; 
So  when  little  May  winds  shiver 
Thou  wilt  make  no  answering  qiuver? 

Oh,  be  ever  green  and  growing, 
No  repulse  thy  spirit  knowing! 
Like  the  noble  Banyan  tree 
Tenant  of  the  soil,  but  free ! 
With  thy  magic  seed  shed  wide 
On  laden  west-wind,  laden  tide. 
Each  ripe  harvest  loosely  cast 
And  home  upon  each  flying  blast, 
Daily  journey  every  where 
That  th^  great  heroic  dare.' 
Wandering  now  to  further  Greenland 
And  the  coasts  of  the  Unseen  land ; 
Into  chilliest  regions  going — 
Regions  of  perpetual  snowing ; 
Striking  ktitudes  that  smile 
Into  summer  all  the  while. 
Blown  across  the  open  sea 
Of  a  vast  humanity. 

Where  no  other  plant  will  flourish 
Thou  thy  rarest  blossoms  nourish  I 
By  the  merest  thread  of  bliss. 
By  a  whisper,  by  a  kiss. 
Bid* thy  folded  leaves  expand. 
Beautifying  all  the  land. 
In  thy  shade,  that  sunshine  is, 
Let  me  taste  of  happiness ; 
Oh,  dear  Fancy,  let  me  be 

Evermore  at  home  with  thee!     ,^^^T^ 
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MY  BROTHER-IN-LAW. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.— PART  DL 

WHEN  we  met  in  the  parlor  on  the  eyening 
of  Mrs.  Vinton's  party  thej  ftll  exclaimed 
at  my  appearance.  Papa  kissed  me  with  a 
troubled  face,  and  mamma  looked  shocked. 

*'  Helen,  yon  look  positirely  wan  I  If  yon 
don't  feel  equal  to  going,  dear  child,  stay  at 
homo ;  Gerty  won't  mind." 

*'  No,  mamma,  I'm  only  tired ;  it's  the  weath- 
er, I  think.  I'd  rather  go  .five  times  over  than 
have  a  fnss  about  it." 

"  It's  yoor  white  dress,  Nelly,  with  nothing 
to  relieve  it,"  said  Gerty. 

Little  Dotha  rose  with  a^  look  of  delight  and 
went  swiftly  np  to  her  room,*  and  returning 
brought  a  treasure  in  her  hand — a  beautiful 
white  camellia,* with  dark  glossy  leaves^  which 
she  had  watched  and  tended  in  her  sunny  win- 
dow. 

*'My  darling,  I'm  so  glad  I  thought  of  it! 
You  will  look  lovely  now." 

And  she  fastened  it  into  my  breast-pin,  while 
all  looked  relieved  at  the  adornment,  and  my 
weary  indifference  was  almost  chased  away  by 
the  devotion  of  my  loving  little  sister— '*' Lit- 
tle Dotha,"  we  call  her,  even  now.  She  is  so 
fine,  with  her  brown  eyes  and  dainty,  creamy 
skin — nobody  speaks  of  her  as  a  beauty ;  but 
to  my  eyes  tliere  is  nobody  so  pretty  and  com- 
plete^ and  she  creeps  into  all  hearts. 

The  party  was  as  I  expected,  rather  weari- 
,  some ;  only  it  was  pleasant  to  be  so  welcomed 
back  after  our  months  of  quiet  absence.  Ger- 
trude, with  her  flashing  brightness  and  glow, 
needed  no  color. on  her  pure  white  draperies. 
But,  in  Bpite  of  Dotha's  flower,  my  excessive 
paleness  was  remarked  by  all.  There  was  no 
dancing,  and  John  found  me  a  seat  in  a  warm 
comer,  where  I  sat  talking  to  him  and  my  old 
friend  and  bore,  Mr.  Patton.  Suddenly  I  heard 
a  little  stir,  and  Grertmde's  voice  raised  in  eager 
welcome.  I  looked,  and  for  a  moment  eveiy 
thing  swam  about  me ;  for  there,  clasping  her 
outstretched  hand,  yet  with  his  eyes  already 
roving  as  if  in  search,  stood  Will  Leslie !  I 
suppose  I  sat  still  and  tried  to  conceal  my  gid- 
diness ;  and  a  circle  of  friends  pressing  round 
him  shut  him  for  an  instant  from  my  view.  A 
moment  after  I  heard  his  voice,  felt  his  eager 
grasp  of  the  hand,  met  his  eyes  full  of  unut- 
tered  things. 

"  Why  did  they  tell  me  you  were  ill  ?"  were 
his  first  words ;  **I  never  saw  you  look  better." 

No  need  for  Dotha's  flower  now  I  I  saw  in 
a  moment  that  if  he  went  away  caring  for  me  a 
little  he  came  back  caring  more.  I  felt  in  ihy 
heart  that  Athens,  and  Palestine,  and  Scottish 
mountains,  and  beautiful  English  girls,  paled 
before  a  stronger  influence.  And  with*  the 
thought  a  peaceful  rest  came  into  my  soul,  and 
I  gave  myself  np  to  the  full  enjojrment  of  being 
happy  once  more.  Later  on  a  sudden  wonder 
came  over  me.  It  was  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  to  be  sitting  with  Will  by  my  side, 


talking  in  the  old  way — ^Tom  and  misery  both 
forgotten ;  but  then  it  was  not  what  I  had  ex- 
pected, and  I  asked  him  abruptly  what  had 
brought  him  back  so  suddenly : 

"We  heard  you  were  to  spend  the  summer 
in  Great  Britain ;  what  changed  your  plan,  Mr. 
Leslie?" 

'*  A  letter  from  my  brother,"  was  his  reply. 

•*  Where  is  your  brother?" 

<^I  must  have  passed  him  in  New  York.  He 
went  there  this  morning.  He  was  not  looking 
for  my  retom." 

Here  was  a  small  grain  of  comfort  to  mix 
with  my  returning  terror  of  what  Tom  would  do 
and  say  ,*  but  I  could  not  think  of  him  without 
a  little  shiver. 

'•How  good  of  you  to  come  directly  here !" 
I  exclaimed.  "  It  is  the  only  party  we  have 
been  to  this  season ;  and  I  remember  you  ap*- 
peared  just  as  unexpectedly* at  my  first  party, 
my  *  coming  out'" 

"  Yes,  I  have  only  been  at  home  four  hours," 
he  answered,  smiling.  **It  did  seem  shabby 
to  mother,  but  she  would  not  let  me  stay.  Of 
course,  Helen,  had  you  not  been  here — '^ 

''My  dear  child,  the  carriage  is  here,"  said 
Gertrude,  sailing  np  to  us  in  her  voluminous 
draperies.  "I  am  sorry  to  hurry  you  off;  but 
yon  know  those  young  horses  will  not  stand." 

"It's  a  beautiful,  balmy  night;  won't  you 
walk,  Miss  Helen?"  said  Will. 

"My  dear  Will,  you've  been  gone  so  long 
that  you  don't  know,  of  course,  but  Helen  has 
been  ailing  all  the  winter,  and  mamma  wouldn't 
hear  of  her  walking  home." 

"  I  should  like  to,  Gerty,  I'm  not  a  bit  tired  ;'* 
but  I  knew  as  I  spoke  that  she  was  right,  and  a 
few  moments  afterward  we  were  rolling  rapidly 
homeward  in  the  tight  little  brougham,  I  feeling 
that  it  was  an  additional  aggravation  that  the 
larger  open  carriage  was  not  sent,  that  we  might 
at  least  have  offered  a  seat  to  Will. 

"  And  John,"  added  Gertrude,  diyly,  when 
I  hinted  the  suggestion. 

"  Yes,  of  course,  to  John  too,"  I  answered. 
"  I  only  thought  Will  must  be  tired  out ;  he 
landed  this  morning,  you  know,  and  was  at 
home  only  four  hours." 

"Oh  yes,  indeed,  the  poor,  dear  fellow!" 
said  Gcr^,  who  was  really  fond  of  him.  .  "And 
how  handsome  he  looks!  He  has  become  a 
man  all  of  a  sudden  I  He  was  a  charming  boy 
only  a  year  ago ! " 

"  He  has  been  gone  nearly  two  years,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  is  it  so  long  ?  I  had  forgotten,  and  yet 
I  ought  to  know,  I'm  sure,  for  it  was  just  as 
I  was  engaged  that  he  went.  What  a  weary, 
weaiy,  long  time  it  has  been !" 

I  did  not  dare  to  echo  her  audible  sigh.  Had 
it  not  been  so  to  me? 

As  I  came  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing, guiltily  conscious  of  a  long,  deep  sleep  to 
the  utter  oblivion  of  breakfast-bell,  I  met  mam- 
ma on  the  landing,  looking  very  grave.  -She 
kissed  me,  with  a  long,  close  embsace,  which 
felt  strange. 
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^  What  is  the  matter,  nuamna  ?  Am  I  not 
dreadfoUjlate?" 

*'  We  finished  breakfast  two  boors  ago,  dear. 
We  wonld  not  disturb  yoo,  yon  were  resting  so 
sweetlj.  Tour  break&st  is  all  ready,  dear,  in 
the  dining-room*'*  Here  she  stopped,  looked 
eamestlj  at  me,  and  kissed  me  again.  '*  Too 
are  looking  better  than  I  hayei  seen  joo  for 
months,"  she  said — then  sighed,  and  let  me 

go. 

I,  marreling  at  her  odd  manner,  went  slowly 
down  stairs.  I  saw  Dotha  crossing  the  hall  and 
^>oke  to  her ;  bot,  withoot  an  answer,  she  ran 
into  the  parlor  and  shot  the  door,  and  I  heard 
Gertnide  speaking  to  her.  Moch  wondering  at 
the  mysterioos  manners  of  my  family,  I  opened 
the  dhiing-room  door  and  fonnd  myself  fiiee  to 
face  with  Will  Leslie  I 

^  Yon  here  i"  I  exclaimed.  "  YouOl  think 
me  abominably  lasy ;  I  have  not  eren  had  my 
breakfast  yet." 

*'I  know  it's  unpardonable  in  me  to  distnrb 
yon  so  early,  Miss  Helea,  bot  I  believe  I  am 
di^itly  crazy  to-day.  I  coold  not  sleep,  and  I 
can  not  rest  until  I  have  done  what  I  came 
home  to  do.  I  have  spoken  to  yonr  &ther,  he 
is  veiy  kind ;  and  now,  Helen,  yoo  know — ^you 
most  know — ^what  brought  me  home.  Two 
yean  ago  a  word  from  yoo  wonld  have  kept 
me.  Now  one  word  from  you  has  brought  me 
beck  for  you  to  decide  for  me  my  fate." 

"A  word  from  me?" 

"  Yes,  something  you  said  to  Tom  about  long 
engagements,  and  a  man's  owing  it  to  the  wo- 
msn  he  loves  to  give  her  the  choice  at  least. 
Yon  see  it  needed  only  a  word  of  hope  to  bring 
me  back  to  you.  I  may  have  grasped  at  a 
straw ;  but,  Helen,  you  little  know  what  I  have 
felt  for  yon  these  long  months.  I  came  back 
from  England  to  tell  yon.  You  know  I  shall 
have  to  wait  and  work ;  but  with  such  an  end 
in  view  it  will  be  to  me  as  to  Jacob — ^like  one 
day.     Speak,  Helen  1" 

"  What  shaU  I  say,  Will  ?" 

'*  Whatever  is  in  your  heart,  dear.  I  pray 
God  it  may  be  what  I  most  long  to  hear.  Yon 
do  not  speak.     Most  I  go  away  again?" 

*<No,  no,  never!"  I  exclaimed,  involuntarily 
stretching  out  both  hands  to  detain  him ;  then 
as  I  found  myself  seized,  gathered  in  his  arms, 
pressed  to  his  breast,  I  added,  half-laughing, 
half-drying,  <<  Dear  WUl,  if  I  didn't  feel  so  hap- 
py I  should  be  very  cross  that  I  could  not  even 
eat  my  breakfast  before  settling  my  future  in 
fife.  Bot  you  sha'n't  be  teased  a  moment. 
Do  you  think  I  have  not  had  my  thoughts,  my 
wishes  too,  during  these  two  years?  And  now 
I  am  only  afraid  I  shall  awake  and  find  it  is  all 
a  dream!" 

"A  dream  which  will  last  through  life,  and 
we  shall  awake  together  afterward  into  the  re- 
alization of  all  dreams — the  perfection  of  all  the 
happiness  begun  upon  earth. " 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  I  sat  in  my  far- 
Torite  low  seat,  by  Mrs.  Leslie's  sofa,  her  gen- 
tle caressing  touch  upon  my  hair,  and  Will  be- 


ing near.  I  wonder  which  of  the  three  was  the 
happiest  ?  She  had  told  me,  in  her  glad,  truth* 
ful  voice  that  I  was  the  daughter  of  her  heart ; 
that  if  Will  had  married  as  many  wives  as 
Bluebeard,  none  oi  them  could  have  been  to 
her  what  I  had  always  been.  She  had  blessed 
us,  her  children,  with  tender  eagerness;  and 
then  after  a  quiet,  peacefol  hosh,  filled  with 
thooghts  too  deep  for  words,  with  a  change  of 
mood  she  presently  rippled  into  a  little  wave 
of  laoghter  at  her  boy's  boyishness. 

**  Not  even  letting  yoo  eat  yoor  breakfast  in 
peace,  yoo  poor  child  I  Oh,  Willy,  yoo  are  a 
perfect  baby  yet,  my  darling ;  can't  wait  a  mo- 
ment for  what  yoo  have  set  yoor  heart  oponl" 

*^  A  moment,  indeed  I  I  hare  wanted  no- 
thing bot  her  for  two  long  years  and  more,  and 
every  day  of  those  years  was  a  year  itself!" 

'^Tell  that  sort  of  thing  to  Helen,  my  child ; 
she  is  young  enough  to  believe  a  good  deal  of 
lovers'  talk." 

"Mrs.  Leslie!" 

*'Hark!  what  is  that?  Oh,  Susan  mustn't 
let  any  body  in  to-night.  Tell  her,  Will! 
Quick  I  she  will  open  the  door." 

Will  started  to  his  feet,  but  the  door  opened, 
and  in  the  dusky  twilight,  in  the  sudden  silence, 
my  heart  stood  still — ^for  there  was  Tom ! 

All  day  I  had  been  putting  down  with  a 
strong  will  my  little  qualms  of  dread  and  mis- 
ery. How  could  I  enter  a  family  where  one 
member  disliked  me  so  much  ?  Who  was  I  to 
step  between  the  perfect  love  of  these  brothers  ? 
In  Will's  presence  I  coold  think  of  nothing  bot 
the  present  joy,  the  relief  of  confessed  and  in- 
dolged  feeling,  so  long  stifled  and  kept  down. 
Bot  all  these  misgivings  roshed  over  me  in  a 
blinding  clood,  as  from  my  darkened  comer 
I  watched  the  brothers  embrace,  heard  their 
voices  falter  in  speaking  each  other's  names, 
and  dreaded  the  fotore  when  I  sbonld  see  my 
own  shadow  thrown  between  their  sools.  A 
moment  passed,  and  Tom,  clearing  his  throat, 
spoke  out  with  sospidoos  loodness  and  clear- 
ness: 

**Well,  jTonngster!  I  saw  yoor  arrival  in 
the  paper.  That's  what  brought  me  home,  of 
course ;  but  pray  what  brought  yoo  ?" 

**Why,  yoor  letter,  of  coorse,  old  fellow." 

'<  My  letter !  What  letter  ?  How  are  yoo, 
mother?  I  can  scarcely  see  yoo.  And— who 
ehie?" 

"It  is  Helen,  Tom,"  said  Will,  simply. 

Tom  tomed  qoickly  roond,  looked  at  him  for 
a  moment,  and  said,  "  Is  it  so,  my  dear  boy  ?" 
Another  long,  wringing  clasp  of  the  hands.  I 
rose,  not  daring  to  speak  or  look,  foond  jnyself 
received  in  a  warm,  brotherly  embrace,  with  a 
kiss  of  welcome  on  my  brow,  and  sat  down 
again  qoite  stonned  and  oncomprehending.  It 
was  over,  bot  what  did  it  mean  ?  Was  it  troe 
that  I  heard  Tom  say  a  moment  after  in  the 
hall,  "  I  wish  you  joy  with  my  whole  heart,  my 
dear  Bill ;  I  never  was  so  glad  of  any  thing  in 
my  life  ?"  Should  I  ever  know,  if  so  instanta- 
neous and  entire  was  his  brotherly  adoption  of 
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me,  what  the  long  barrier  had  been?  why  the 
unconcealed  dislike  and  distrust  ? 

There  followed  an  evening  of  bewildering 
pleasure ;  lored,  caressed,  welcomed ;  all  con- 
ventionalities of  reception  -thrown  aside ;  I  felt 
in  half  an  hour  as  if  I  had  grown  up  in  the 
family  and  knew  their  most  familiar  ways  and 
thoughts.  We  sat  down  to  a  cozy  little  sup- 
per, and  listened  to  Will's  adventures,  and 
laughed  at  Tom's  banter ;  and  I  could  hardly 
believe  myself  the  same  listless  girl  I  had  felt 
so  long,  shivering  in  the  outer  cold,  away  from 
all  my  heart  longed  for.  I  suppose  I  showed 
the  change ,  fos,  as  we  sat  in  the  fire-light  after 
tea,  Tom  began  to  torment  me,  with  a  droll 
meaning  in  his»Toice,  on  my  improved  looks. 
Will  took  up  the  cudgels. 

*'  She  was  always  the  prettiest  girl  in  Old- 
port,"  he  asserted,  stoutly ;  *'and  as  for  being 
thin  and  pale— just  look  at  her  ?  It's  perfect 
nonsense!" 

**0h,  WiU,  don'ttalksol" 

"How,  my  darling?" 

'*  Hush !  so  nonsensically  in  the  first  place ; 
and  then  so — as  if  I  were  not  in  the  room!" 

'*0r  as  if  nobody  else  were  in  the  room?" 
suggested  Tom,  soito  voce. 

"Because  I  caUed  you  the  beauty  of  Old- 
port?    It's  perfectly  true;  ask  mother." 

Mother  laughed.  "No,  my  son,  it  isn't! 
Helen' is  one  of  ottr  beauties,  as  people  say,  but 
Gertrude  is  the  beauty  of  the  family  as  well  as 
of  the  town." 

"Oh,  Mrs  Leslie!  I  think  Dotha  has  the 
sweetest  face  in  the  world." 

"I  quite  agree  with  Helen,"  said  Tom. 
"Miss  Gertrude  is  superb,  flasliing,  fascinat- 
ing; but  for  quiet,  deep,  true  beauty,  lying 
in  expression,  the  soul  looking  from  the  eyes, 
and  hovering  round  the  lips,  give  me  Dotha 
Vane." 

Why  was  it  that  with  a  woman's  instant  pro- 
pensity I  thought:  "Tom  and  Dotha!  Why 
not?.  That  would  be  perfect!"  even  as  she, 
my  loving,  admiring  little  sister,  had  pleased 
herself  by  thinking  that  he  was  indulging  in  a 
hopeless  preference  for  myself?  I  know  now 
how  foolish  we  both  were,  and  how  far  fix>m 
the  truth. 

As  I  kissed  Mrs.  Leslie  for  good-by  that 
evening  she  thanked  me  again  and  again  for 
coming  to  her,  when  she  was  too  unwell  to 
come  to  me. 

"  Thank  yon  too,  my  love,  for  not  taking  my 
boy  away  from  me;  I  could  not  have  spared 
him  to  any  one  but  you,  and  it  was  so  good  in 
you  to  come  and  be  one  of  us,  instead  of  keep- 
ing him  all  to  yourself." 

"  You  are  quite  essential  to  its  completeness," 
I  whispered.  '*  I  do  beKeve  that  Will  and  I 
were  both  happier  to  have  you  with  us  than  we 
should  have  been  by  ourselves ;  and  it  was  so 
cozy— just  three  of  us  1 " 

Tom  was  nearer  than  I  guessed,  and  I  saw 
one,  just  one,  shadow  pass  over  his  face,  and 
then  it  was  resolutely  chased  away  as  he  came 


and  took  my  hand,  and  said,  in  the  kindest 
voice : 

"And  my  dear  little  sister  that  is  to  be,  I 
hope  you  won't  leave  me  out  of  this  little  heav- 
en of  completeness :  let  it  be  'just  four  of  us.' " 

"With  all  my  heart,"  I  answered,  as  cord- 
ially as  I  could. 

But  I  wondered  the  more ;  and  as  we  walked 
home  throagh  the  moonlight  I  could  not  help 
telling  Will  how  I  had  been  dreading  Tom,  and 
how  he  had  always  disliked  me.  Will  was  as- 
tonished. 

"  Helen,  you  were  never  so  mistaken.  He 
admires  yon  above  every  body.  He  wrote  of 
you  constantly,  though  I  confess  he  gave  me 
about  as  little  hope  of  winning  you  as  a  poor 
fellow  ever  starved  upon.  You  must  have  fan- 
cied it  all.  I  know  he  thought  me  too  young, 
and  he  thought  you  quite  indifferent ;  but  dis- 
like you !  Never !  He  is  almost  as  happy  as 
I  am."  Then,  after  a  few  moments'  pause,  he 
said :  "  Helen,  if  you  had  not  been  kinder  than 
I  deserve  this  morning — if  you  had  pitied  me 
and  sent  me  away  empty — do  you  know  what  I 
should  have  done?  No;  I  can't  tell  myself 
what  I  should  have  done — how  reckless,  how 
wretched  I  might  have  been ;  but  this  I  know 
— I  should  never  have  spoken  a  word,  not  even 
to  mother  or  Tom.  We  Leslies  are  like  wild 
beasts :  when  we  are  sick  and  wounded  we  go 
off  to  suffer  or  die  alone." 

"  Will,  that  is  frightful !  Youll  never  treat 
me  so?" 

"I  don't  feel  as  if  I  shonld,  Helen,  for  yon 
vrill  be  as  my  own  soul  to  me.  But  that  is  our 
nature — it  is  in  us ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  this  fel- 
low-instinct which  makes  me  know  that  Tom 
is  suffering— fining  under  some  hidden  wound, 
some  secret  loss.  I  dare  say  I  shall  never 
know  what  it  is.  X  feel  sure  that  mother 
doesn't ;  but  there  it  is,  and  there  it  has  been 
for  five  years  past,  and  there  it  will  be  perhaps 
till  he  dies.  Whatever  it  may  be,  you  must 
remember,  my  darling,  that  it  is  a  constant 
sting ;  and  if  ever,  in  word  or  manner,  Tom 
hurts  you,  promise  me  to  forgive  it,  for  my 
sake." 

"Yes,  indeed,  Will;  but  what  can  it  be? 
Five  years !  I  did  not  know  him  then :  did  he 
change?" 

^'Yes;  excessively.  I  have  never  known 
him  as  much  like  his  old  self  as  he  was  to- 
night, in  sympathy  with  me.  And  even  to- 
night I  saw  a  look  of  perfect  anguish  suddenly 
grow  over  his  face,  as  if  some  thought,  some 
contrast  perhaps—  Well,  I  shall  never  know, 
and  I  never  spoke  of  it  before ;  only  remember 
your  promise,  dearest." 

"Who  was  she?"  was  the  question  that  rose 
to  my  lips,  but  I  checked  it  in  reverence  to  the 
entire  devoted  loyalty  which  would  not  let  his 
mind  wander  to  curious  conjecture,  or  his 
tongue  reveal,  even  to  me,  any  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  his  brother's  secret. 

Did  I  go  over  in  memory  last  evening  the 
scenes  of  betrothal,  marriage,  motherhood  ?  the 
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pure  joys,  the  perfect  trust,  the  pride  growing 
daily  stronger  and  more  exulting  in  the  beauti- 
ful unfolding  manhood  of  him  who  had  been 
mj  boy  lorer  ?  Nay,  u  there  ever  a  time  when 
my  mind  is  not  dwelling  on  these  scenes? 
They  rise  so  Timidly  before  me  sometimes  that 
I  feel  a  sudden  flush  upon  my  cheek,  as  if  the 
remembered  words  of  fondness  had  just  been 
spoken  in  my  ear^the  kiss  of  love  just  pressed 
f^n  my  brow. 

Our  engagement  was  not  so  long  as  we  had 
planned.  Tom  seemed  to  make  it  his  object 
in  life  to  smooth  away  every  obstacle,  I  have 
never  known  at  what  sacrifico  to  himself.  Two 
years  of  study  must  intervene — even  Will  saw 
that ;  but  after  that  the  long  waiting  for  busi- 
ness, and  money,  and  home,  seemed  to  van- 
ish. A  partnenhip  in  an  old  established  firm 
of  real  celebrity  seemed  to  spring  up.  Tom*s 
wedding-gift  was  a  charming  little  house  in 
New  York ;  and,  with  Will's  own  small  patri- 
mony, a  little  dower  of  mine,  and  the  pretty 
gifts  and  furnishings  of  bridal  days,  there  seem- 
ed no  reason  for  waiting  longer.  Our  wishes 
were  moderate,  our  love  of  domestic  life  so 
great  as  to  render  us  indifferent  to  general  so- 
ciety, with  all  its  expensive  temptations ;  and 
so  at  the  end  of  two  years  it  had  come  to  pass. 

I  used  to  think  that  no  two  years  conld  be  so 
happy.  True,  Will  was  absent,  but  how  dif- 
ferent from  the  old  absence !  Letters — ^bright, 
amusing,  loving — came  to  gild  every  day  with 
their  sunshine.  Shyly  and  secretly  I  was  en- 
joying the  gradual  preparations  for  the  new 
life ;  the  planning  and  making  of  pretty  and 
useful  things.  Dotha  was  intensely  interested 
and  occupied  in  my  affairs,  Tom  kind  and  de- 
voted, Mrs.  Leslie  motherly,  their  house  a  sec- 
ond home.  Will  managed  to  run  up  once  in  a 
few  weeks  to  spend  Snnday — the  first  of  these 
visits,  as  I  well  remember,  being  ushered  in  by 
a  rooming  telegram,  with  the  words,  "Cro  to 
mother's  to  tea !"  Tom  was  no  longer  a  check, 
a  spoil-sport,  but  became  so  completely  my 
brother  that  I  used  to  marvel  at  the  almost 
forgotten  miseries  of  last  year.  One  day  I  was 
bald  cnoagh  to  speak  of  it. 

"  Why  was  it,  Tom  ?  Why  did  you  hate  me 
so?"       ' 

I  saw  his  face  change,  but  he  tried  to  laagh 
it  off,  and  said,  "  Let  by-gones  be  by-gones,  ray 
child.  I  never  hated  you ;  but  if  I  had  there 
was  no  love  lost  between  us  I  suspect." 

"  I  was  ready  to  like  you,**  I  persisted,  "  only 
you  would  not  let  me.  But  Tom,  no  wonder 
yoa  didn't  think  me  good  enough  for  Will ;  but 
when  you  saw  he  really  cared  for  me  why  did 
yoa  oppose  him  so?  You,  who  would  give  him 
the  moon  any  day  if  you  could,  how  conld  you 
find  it  in  your  heart  to  thwart  him  in  this,  ex- 
cept from  dblike  to  me  ?" 

"Helen,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  forget 
and  forgive  it  all,  without  asking  the  whys. 
Only  let  me  say,  once  for  all,  I  never  disliked 
you.  I  always  admired  yon,  thought  you  well- 
<;aited  to  Will  in  many  ways ;  even  thought  you 
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had  a  sort  of  girlish  fancy  for  him.  But  I  did 
not  believe  you  would  be  true  or  constant,  and 
I  would  not  have  my  boy  run  any  risk ;  he  is  a 
Leslie,  and  things  cut  too  deep.  Do  you  sec 
how  the  wind  is  whirling  the  dust  about  ?  Su)&- 
pose  we  put  off  our  drive  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, it  would  be  more  pain  than  pleasure  now." 

And  he  went  out  quickly,  evidently  determ- 
ined to  break  off  the  conversation,  and  left  me 
in  a  state  of  indignant  wonder  as  tp  why  ho  had 
set  me  down,  in  those  days,  as  false  and  fickle. 
I  asked  Will  when  ho  came,  but  he  could  not 
tell  me. 

"Some  theory  of  Tom's  old  grumpy  dayp," 
ho  suggested,  lightly.  "I  remember  his  once 
saying  to  me,  when  I  first  knew  you,  *  Women 
of  that  type  of  face  are  always  attractive,  but 
never  deep  or  true.*  He  has  changed  his  mind 
m>w ;  so  why  should  we  waste  our  precious  mo- 
ments in  pondering  his  dark  sayings  ?  Lay  them 
all  to  dyspepsia,  and  come  out  in  the  woods 
now." 

Gertrude  meanwhile  had  entirely  withdrawn 
her  opposition.  "  I  thought  it  a  wretched  match, 
Nelly,**  she  frankly  owned ;  "  and  so  it  would  be 
now,  if  Tom  Leslie  were  not  so  superhuman  in 
his  kindness.  You  would  wear  out  your  youth 
waiting,  and  then  marry  upon  such  a  bare  sub- 
sistence that  your  life  would  be  one  long  strug- 
gle and  sacrifice,  and  I  own  I  did  not  think  a  boy 
like  Will  was  worth  the  price ;  nor  did  I  believe 
that  he  kn«w  what  he  was  about,  or  would  be 
entirely  constant.  Mind,  this  is  what  I  used 
to  think.  Now  I  am  proud  of  Will ;  I  think 
him  one  of  the  finest  young  men  I  ever  met— 
so  brilliant  and  versatile,  and  at  the  same  time 
firm,  and  deep,  and  grounded  in  his  principles 
— and  then  such  a  heart  I  Oh,  Nelly,  he  does 
love  you  I  Now  that  I  am  in  love  myself^  more- 
over, I  am  no  longer  mercenary,  and  can  see 
why  women  make  imprudent  marriages.  I  am 
sure  1  would  marry  the  Colonel  to-morrow  (if 
he  were  within  marrying  distance)  if  Fairbanks 
were  sunk  in  the  North  River  and  he  had  no- 
thing but  his  good  sword.*' 

"  And  his  *  red  right  hand,*  '*  I  added.  "  I 
dare  say  he'll  be  a  one-legged  hero  on  half-pay 
yet,  and  you'll  hiive  to  turn  your  silks,  and  trim 
your  bonnets,  and  be  highly  vu'tuous  and  man- 
aging.*' 

But  Gerty  did  not  mind  teasing  now,  and  in 
her  own  pretty  way  she  took  Will  under  her 
special  patronage:  kept  off  intruders,  planned 
pleasant  surprises,  worked  him  slippers,  and,  in 
fact,  bestowed  upon  him  all  the  petting  that  she 
would  not  quite  have  dared  bestow  upon  her 
Colonel,  even  if,  as  she  would  have  said,  he 
were  within  petting  distance. 

My  marriage  took  place,  after  all,  before 
Gerty 's,  who  became  somewhat  like  Marianna 
in  the  *^  Moated  Grange,"  after  the  repeated  de- 
lays which  lengthened  out  the  two  years  into 
nearly  four.  Colonel  Fairbanks  himself  grew 
so  impatient  as  to  almost  resolve  on  quitting 
the  army,  when  his  furlough  came  at  last  and 
his  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  East. 
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I  had  been  three  months  married  when  he 
returned,  and  I  could  not  help  being  gratified 
by  his  etident  admiration  of  my  husband. 
'^Born  to  be  a  soldier — missed  his  true  Toca- 
tion,"  he  pronounced.  Just  what  the  dear  old 
Commodore  had  said  once;  and  when  I  told 
WiU  I  was  almost  startled  at  the  rush  of  color 
over  his  face,  and  his  confession  that  it  was  at 
first  his  most  ardent  wish. 

*'  But  thenj  Helen,  there  was  no  prospect  of 
war ;  and  a  life  of  dril)  and  parade,  of  weary 
watching  upon  unattacked  outposts,  monoto- 
nous and  unsocial,  would  haro  killed  me.** 

*  *  Then  r"  I  asked.  "  Surely  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  war  now!** 

But  he  shook  his  head  and  said, ''  Don*t  you 
hear  the  rumble  of  the  coming  storm  ?  And  I 
am  glad  it  is  to  come  if  it  will  only  clear  the  air. 
But  don*t  look  so  alarmed,  dear.  You've  ^ 
plodding  lawyer  for  a  husband  instead  of  a 
dashing  officer,  so  it  can't  make  any  difference 
to  you." 

It  was  still  a  time  of  peace  when  Harry  came 
— a  beaatiful,  healthy  boy,  who  seemed  to  fill 
our  cup  of  pride  and  joy  to  the  brim.  Will 
grew  ambitious,  he  said:  worked  harder  than 
ever  to  earn  a  fortune  and  a  name  for  his  boy. 
He  used  to  sit  holding  the  little  baby  hand  and 
planning  the  future  career  and  education  of  his 
son,  while  I  laughed  at  his  visions  and  content- 
ed myself  with  studying  the  comparative  merits 
of  catnip  and  anise,  and  peeping  m  fancy  into 
little  girl-babies'  cradles  to  find  the  sweetest, 
most  star-like  little  face  for  Harry's  future  love. 
Even  now  I  dream  of  his  wife  in  the  time  to 
come,  and  hope  he  will  love  her  as  his  father  did 
me. 

When  Harry  was  two  years  old  the  thunder 
to  which  I  had  closed  my  ears  so  long  pealed 
out  60  loud  and  clear  that  nobody  could  mis- 
take or  ignore  it  any  longer.  Must  I  say  the 
troth  ?  I  was,  I  am,  I  always  shall  be  a  weak, 
selfish,  fearing  woman.  My  country  is  to  me 
an  abstraction ;  my  own  are  to  me  my  all !  I 
could  not  for  an  instant  enter  into  the  unselfish 
zeal  of  the  wives  and  mothers  and  sisters  who 
sent  out  the  brave  hearts  that  cherished  them 
into  the  field,  and  gloried  to  see  them  go.  I 
saw  Will  grow  moody  and  absent,  passionately 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  his  eyes 
glowing  with  inward  fire,  his'  cheek  pale  with 
suppressed  feelings,  unspoken  desires ;  and  yet 
I  would  not  see,  would  not  speak,  would  not 
consent.  Although  I  even  fiincied  at  times 
that  the  love-light  was  dying  out  of  his  eyes, 
that  his  wife  was  becoming  to  him  an  obstacle 
in  the  life  he  longed  for,  yet,  with  all  the  mis- 
eiy  this  thought  stabbed  me  with,  I  felt  I  could 
never  give  him  up. 

Day  after  day  a  strange  estrangement  grew 
up  between  us.  There  was  one  subject  which 
we  never  mentioned,  and  its  restraint  shed  a 
blight  over  our  whole  lives.  Tom  came  to  visit 
us,  and  his  quick  eye  penetrated  at  once  to  our 
state,  and  I  could  see  that  with  all  his  pity  for 
me  his  love  for  the  brother  to  whom  '*  he  would 


have  given  the  moon"  would  carry  the  day. 
What  Will  longed  for  be  must  have  1  It  was 
always  so  with  Tom.  He  himself  had  tried  to 
get  a  commission,  but  had  been  rejected.  Will 
heard  the  statement  with  incredulous  wrath. 

"  Rejected !  You,  brother?  What  possible 
excuse  could  they  allege  ?'* 

*'  Unsoundness  of  body,"  replied  Tom,  cooUy. 

We  both  stared  at  him.  *'  Your  near-sight- 
edness," I  suggested.  *'  Surely  that  is  not  re^ 
son  enough." 

"No,  my  lungs,"  answered  Tom.  "Not  in 
a  fit  state,  the  surgeon  said,  though  why  he 
should  insist  on  pounding  and  stethoscoping 
me  as  he  did  I  shall  never  understand.  I  am 
sure  it  wasn't  necessary,  according  to  regula- 
tions. If  it  bad  been  you,  Bill,  I  should  have 
thought  Helen  put  him  up  to  it." 

Will  changed  color,  and  so  did  I.  I  laughed, 
but  he  did  not ;  and  then  he  asked,  Tirith  sup- 
pressed agitation : 

"  And  what,  dear  old  fellow,  did  he  say  about 
your  lungs  ?  There's  never  been  any  thing  the 
matter  with  them  before,  has  there  ?" 

"  Hemorrhages — I  had  five  in  one  week  ser- 
en  years  ago ;  but  I'd  no  idea  the  old  scar  would 
be  in  my  way  now,"  said  Tom,  quite  coolly. 

"  Where  were  you  ill  ?  Was  it  that  time  in 
Charleston?"  asked  Will.  Tom  nodded.  "And 
I  never  knew  itl"  said  Will,  in  the  same  tone 
of  wonder  and  suspense.  Then,  after  a  few- 
moments,  wrenching  himself  from  conjecture 
and  marvel  over  the  hidden  past  and  rushing 
at  once  into  the  bitter  present,  he  exclaimed, 
"Tom,  why  did  you  want  to  go?  Did. you 
feel  as  if  something  were  tugging  at  the  veiy 
strings  of  your  heart  ?  as  if  a  trumpet-peal  were 
in  your  ears  ?  as  if  the  voice  of  God  were  speak- 
ing in  your  soul,  saying,  *Go!   leave  all  and 

gOf 

"  No,  Will,  I  only  felt  that  I  was  unfettered. 
That  mother  had  two  sons,  and  if  I  fell  she 
would  still  have  you — that  the  country  was 
calling  urgently  upon  men  situated  like  myself. 
I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty—that  was  all." 

Will  sat  with  his  face  covered  by  his  hands, 
and  with  a  groan  repeated  the  word  "Unfet- 
tered!" Then  our  eyes  met.  I  was  weeping. 
"  Helen,"  he  cried, "  you  will  not  speak !  Don*t 
you  see  that  this  silence  is  poisoning  our  very 
lives?" 

Tom  softly  left  the  room ;  and  upon  that  next 
hour  I  look  back  with  a  hushed  feeling  of  awe, 
for  it  seemed  as  if  God's  own  presence  were 
with  us  to  guide  Will  and  soften  me ;  to  break 
down  every  barrier  between  our  hearts,  and  to 
teach  us  both  the  perfect  beauty  of  sacrifice. 

It  came  to  be  understood  between  us  that  no- 
thing more  should  be  said  or  planned  until  our 
baby  came.  That  when  I  was  again  strong, 
and  able  to  bear  it,  if  (there  lay  the  hope)--if 
the  need  were  still  urgent,  the  call  still  pressing, 
and  if  the  way  should  visibly  open  to  Will's 
joining  the  army,  I  would  no  longer  withhold 
him  from  what  he  felt  to  be  the  "  call  of  God 
to  his  soul,"  but  would  cheerfully  give  him  up.. 
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not  hampering  liis  way  and  weighing  down  his 
heart  with  mj  weakness,  but  cheering  him  on 
in  as  Roman  matron  a  way  as  I  could  assume, 
I  told  him,  and  he  answered : 

'*Not  asnane,  dearest;  don't  put  on  any 
thing.  You  could  not  deceive  me  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  I  want  to  know  every  thought  of  your 
heart.  I  only  trust  and  believe  that,  by  God's 
help,  yon  will  be  able  to  truly  cheer  me.  I 
know  how  much  I  am  asking,  my  precious  wife, 
bat  I  alone  can  know  how  difficult  it  has  been 
not  to  ask  it,  how  impossible  it  has  proved ! 
For  the  rest,  do  you  think  it  is  nothing  to  me 
to  leave  you,  and  our  home,  and  the  boy  ?  I 
don't  think  even  you  can  feel  the  sacriirce  more 
than  I  do ;  but  there  is  something  in  me  which 
I  can  not  withstand  which  will  not  let  me  stay." 

And  so,  in  a  strange  peacefulness,  the  weeks 
and  months  wore  on.  Perhaps  I  almost  hoped 
that  I  might  die,  and  so  be  spared  the  seeing 
him  go  away  from  me.  But  life,  not  death, 
was  in  my  heart  when  the  little  daughter's  head 
was  laid  on  my  breast ;  when  the  starry  eyps 
looked  up  at  me  from  the  fair,  sensitive,  fiowejs 
like  little  face.  And  I  felt,  when  I  saw  the 
almost  adoring  look  with  which  her  father  sat 
and  gazed  at  her,  that  now  it  would  be  nearly 
impossible  for  him  to  go. 

Little  Annie  we  named  her,  after  mother. 
Dear  lover  of  babies  as  I  aim,  sweet  as  are  all 
their  innocent  faces  and  wandering  eyes,  I 
never  saw  any  thing  so  angel-like  as  my  ba- 
by's (ace — the  bright,  tremulous  smile,  the  lov- 
ing little  red  lips  wooing  kisses,  the  earnest 
soul  in  the  baby  eyes.  Only  a  few  such  faces 
are  ever  seen  in  children;  mothers  see  them 
with  a  pang.  A  little  creature,  but  healthy, 
they  all  said;  and  so  .Will  believed,  and  no 
shadow  of  fear  crossed  his  heart  that  she  was 
too  like  heaven  to  be  left  upon  earth.  If  it 
did  mine,  I  put  it  back  with  the  same  strength 
wUh  which  i  was  gradually  arming  myself  for 
the  coming  trial.  I  would  leave  all  to  God,  if 
He  would  only  help  me  to  be  good  now. 

And  it  came.  Every  difficulty  seemed  to 
vanish  from  my  husband's  palii.  He  did  not 
seek  the  place,  it  came  to  him.  A  regiment 
was  formed,  which  offered  him  the  command. 
So  strong,  indeed,  was  their  choice,  so  unwill- 
ing were  they  to  hear  of  any  other  leader,  that 
had  his  own  wishes  been  less  strong  the  call 
would  have  made  him  waver.  Need  I  say  how 
quickly  the  time  sped  to  our  parting  ?  how  the 
hoars  rushed  on,  filled  with  martial  confusion, 
outward  glitter,  secret  woe  ?  How  I  tried  to 
be  brave  to  the  last,  and,  finally,  more  dead 
than  alive,  when  the  last  echo  of  the  departing 
tramp  was  heard,  I  sank  into  mother's  arms, 
and  we  two  bereaved  women  wept  together, 
and,  reading  each  other's  heart,  confessed  the 
cowardice,  coldness,  selfishness  which  would  al- 
most make  us  let  our  country  go,  so  that  our 
best  beloved  were  spared  to  be  the  stay  of  his 
own  home. 

Tom,  deeply  pitying,  could  not  help  reprov- 
ing from  the  man's  point  of  view.     *'If  all 


were  like  you,  mother,  we  should  have  to  sink 
down  in  the  face  of  the  nations  into  slavish  in- 
activity !  Don't  you  think  most  of  these  brave 
boys  left  a  mother  at  home  ?" 

**  Yes,  but  perhaps  not  a  wife  and  children 
too." 

*^Many  have  done  that  also,"  said  Tom; 
"  but,  Helen,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  For 
once  I  did  not  help  him  to  his  wishes ;  it  was 
because  I  felt  so  much  for  you." 

And  so  Tom  and  mother  tried  to  comfort 
me  with  their  love  and  care,  and  the  children 
grew  in  daily  beauty — Harry,  with  a  sword  and 
drum,  playing  at  being  papa ;  and  little  Annie, 
more  and  more  like  a  little  wandering  angel, 
just  lighted  on  my  breast  to  show  me  of  wluit 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

How  differently  lots  are  divided!  Here 
was  I,  with  my  two  clinging  babes,  my  heart 
torn  and  bleeding,  my  soul  reluctant  and  fear- 
ful ;  with  but  slender  means,  withal,  and  prac- 
ticing much  economy  and  simple  living  in  the 
midst  of  my  pretty,  tasteful  home.  And  there 
was  Gertrude,  in  her  beautiful  country  house, 
with  money,  ease,  society.  Her  heart  not  faint- 
ing, but  exultant,  at  sending  her  warrior  forth. 
And  yet  she  envied  me  my  children,  and  could 
not  be  comforted,  because  to  her  had  been  de- 
nied that  one  blessing.  Even  now  I  believe 
she  would  give  all  she  has,  except  her  husband, 
in  exchange  for  my  little  son»  with  his  round 
limbs  and  open  brow. 

Colonel — now  General— Fairbanks,  with  all 
his  military  scorn  for  volunteer  officers,  pre- 
served still  his  admiration  for  my  husband. 
He  wrote  to  my  sister,  **I  always  said  he  was 
bom  a  soldier,  and  he  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
xery  beau-ideal  of  a  young  officer."  After  the 
Seven  Days'  fight,  after  Antietam,  Chancellors- 
ville,  and  finally  glorious  Gettysburg,  without  a 
wound,  sound,  hearty,  triumphant,  with  laurels 
nobly  won  by  his  regiment,  my  soldier  came 
back  to  me  for  a  brief  fortnight.  How  the 
hours  flew  I  How  happy  we  were !  If  time 
could  but  have  ceased,  and  the  present  been 
eternity  1  Our  baby  had  thrown  off  her  first 
helplessness,  and  was  beginning  to  make  her 
own  little  way  in  the  world.  Her  father  taught 
her  her  first  steps.  He  tried  to  teach  her  her 
first  word,  but  I  had  already  forestalled  him, 
and  **Fapa,  papa,"  was  her  one  happy  little 
crow.  I  knew  that  I  must  soon  give  him  up 
again,  my  adored  husband  I  but  it  was  a  great 
boon  to  have  seen  him  thus  in  the  height  of  his 
ardor  and  success.  I  found  myself  for  the  first 
time  growing  martial  and  patriotic.  Will's  way 
of  describing  the  battles  he  had  seen  was  a  lit- 
tle different  from  that  of  "  Our  Special  Corre- 
spondent," and  I  atffwred,  and  shrunk,  and  tri- 
umphed with  him,  and  *'  loved  him  for  the  dan- 
gets  he  had  seen ;"  and  when  I  thought  of  him 
unharmed  amidst  the  fire,  I  came  to  fed  as  if 
he  were  protected  by  a  special  miracle.  An- 
gels had  charge  over  him,  and  I  could  better 
bear  to  let  him  go  again. 

Then  came  a  time  of  change  and  anxietr 
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when  old  armies  were  broken  up  and  sent  to 
the  Far  West;  when  constant  communication 
became  impossible,  and  Rumor  had  full  power 
to  harrow  our  souls.  This  was  very  trying, 
but  just  then  my  thoughts  were  taken  entire 
possession  of  by  my  sudden  anxiety  for  my  baby 
girl.  She  was  pining,  drooping.  We  wished 
to  take  her  away  for  a  change,  for  I  had  clung 
to  the  city  too  long,  willing  to  risk  the  heat  and 
closeness  rather  than  put  any  distance  between 
me  and  tho  latest  news.  But  just  as  we  had^ 
planned  to  start  a  sudden  change  came  over" 
my  darling.  Mothers  need  no  doctor  to  tell 
them  not  to  hope.  I  knew  it  long  before  the 
doctor  told  me.  The  little  white  flower  must 
be  transplanted.  I  watched  and  waited  with 
the  little  bud  soAly  lying  upon  my  bosom  until 
the  Reaper  came.  And  so  holy  was  the  hour, 
solemn  and  calm,  that  as  her  breath  camo  more 
and  more  lingeringly,  fluttering  out  of  the  half- 
closed  peaceful  lips,  I  almost  saw  our  Lord 
watching  with  me,  bending  over  His  child.  As 
the  last  gasp  came  I  almost  felt  Him  take  her 
from  my  arms,  leaving  only  the  beautiful  clay, 
OT^t  of  which  the  miracle  of  life  had  departed. 
I  might  put  away  my  dead — but  the  lamb  was 
in  the  Good  Shepherd's  arms. 

The  funeral  day  had  como.  We  had  stood 
together  over  tho  grave  and  laid  the  pure  pa- 
thetic face  and  lovely  little  form  in  the  dust. 
Oh !  how  sad  to  be  there  and  know  that  Will's 
heart,  far  away,  was  unconscious  of  its  loss, 
und  still  bounding  with  exultant  love  at  the 
thought  of  his  last  little  treasure  safe  in  her 
cradle  at  home !  His  arm,  which  should  have 
been  around  me  in  my  weakness,  might  even 
now  bo  raised  in  distant,  deadly  battle.  His 
voice,  which  alone  could  still  my  weeping,  must 
'be  yet  so  long  unheard.  And  oh !  far  worse  to 
picture  the  father's  grief  when  he  should  know 
— for  we  could  not  write,  not  knowing  where 
he  was — ^liis  agony  of  sorrow,  and  I  not  by  to 
comfort  him  1 

I  came  back  in  a  dull  dream  of  sorrow,  more 
for  Will  than  for  Annie.  Her  I  could  picture 
in  her  sweet  rest,  folded  in  the  strong,  tender. 
Everlasting  Arms.  I  had  not  given  my  darling 
to  a  straqger,  oh  no  I  But  where  was  he  whose 
place  should  be  by  my  side  ?  We  drove  to  the 
house.  Mother  passed  at  once  into  the  parlor. 
I  stood  a  moment,  waiting  for  Tom,  and  wish- 
ing to  speak  a  kind  word  to  Annie's  nurse,  who 
opened  the  door  for  us  with  her  face  blinded 
with  tears.  She  seemed  to  shrink  from  me, 
and  I  heard  her  cry,  "Oh,  Mr.  Leslie  I"  and 
then  she  gave  him  a  paper,  and  stood  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands.  Tom  took  it,  and  I 
sprang  to  his  side  as  he  tore  it  open.  'Jfhexi  he 
staggered  and  fell  like  a  igione  upon  the  floor ; 
and  as  Mary's  shriek  brought  mother  to  the 
spot,  they  tell  me  I  stood  holding  the  paper, 
with  a  smile  upon  my  face,  and  exclaimed  to 
her,  as  if  in  triumph,  "  Oh,  mother !  our  little 
bird  flew  straight  to  her  father's  breast,  and 
they  went  up  together  to  the  throne  of  God !" 

They  tell  me— but  I  remember  nothing— for 


many  weeks  there  is  no  memory  but  of  apathy 
and  confusion,  and  of  being  brought  away  some- 
where, and  then  rest  and  unconsciousness. 

Yes,  Will  had  fallen  I  The  same  hour  wliich 
struck  down  our  little,  tender  bud  brought  the 
shot  which  stilled  his  great,  brave,  loving  heart 
forever.  Not  one  instant's  pain,  thank  God ! 
Not  a  throb  of  agony,  or  a  second  of  time  in 
which  to  crowd  that  worst  agony — ^e  thought 
of  tho  dear  faces  never  to  be  seen  again ;  the 
sorrow  he  could  not  solace,  the  tears  he  could 
never  wipe  away  I  One  moment  ho  was  dash- 
ing forward,  cheering  on  his  men ;  the  next,  his 
dear  f^e  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and  his  soul, 
untranraieled,  full  of  astonishment,  fre^om, 
glory,  and  love,  had  sprung  from  its  prison- 
house,  and  met  a  little* waiting,  angel  form  hov- 
ering near,  just  laid  away  from  mother's  breast, 
and  reaching  out  longing  arms  to  her  father ! 
Did  they  think  of  me  then  ?  In  that  supreme  mo- 
ment did  they  see  me  in  my  outer  coldness  and 
desolate,  bitter  woe?  No!  Heaven  would  hard- 
1/  make  Will  happy  if  he  knew  I  was  suflering. 
But  he  is  waiting  for  me  and  for  his  boy  upon 
the  other  shore,  watching  our  footsteps  on  earth, 
and  the  years,  which  seem  to  me  so  long  and 
go  so  wearily,  are  but  to  him  moments  of  joy 
crowned  with  expectation  and  promise. 

When  the  light  came  I  was  lying  in  my 
chamber  and  alooe.  I  looked  about  me,  hard- 
ly conscious  of  where  I  was,  and  why  there  M-as 
a  dull  leaden  weight  where  there  used  to  be  a 
throb  of  hope  and  joy.  And  then  memory 
came,  but  with  it  such  torture  that  I  turned  my 
face  to  the  wall  and  longed  for  death.  But 
mother  came,  with  her  tender  face  bending 
over  me,  and  she  brought  Harry  with  his  wist- 
ful, wondering  eyes,  and  appealing  voice,  and  I 
saw  Dotha  standing  in  the  doorway,  speechless 
with  sympathy  and  joy  that  I  knew  her  again. 
And  I  knew  I  ought  to  live  for  all  their  sakes, 
and  I  took  tho  nourishment  they  (brought  me, 
and  felt  myself  strengthened  almost  against  mr 
will.  . 

A  few  days  after  Tom  carried  mc  down  to 
this  room — so  ftill  of  past  delights,  of  shadowy 
faces.  It  was  altered  and  yet  familiar,  for  my 
own  furniture  had  replaced  the  old  fittings; 
my  own  pictures  smiled  from  the  wall ;  my  own 
plants  glowed  in  the  bay-windows;  my  little 
bird's  shrill,  sweet  voice  trilled  above  them; 
my  piano.  Will's  books  in  their  well-remember- 
ed cases — all  our  household  gods  were  brought 
together  here,  and  above  the  mantle,  beneath 
which  a  bright  fire  glowed  like  a  welcome,  hung 
a  new  picture  which  I  had  never  seen — a  pic- 
ture too  sacred  for  common  eyes,  and  therefore 
shielded  by  two  gilded  doors,  like  the  holy  vir- 
gins of  old  painters — a  portrait  of  Will  with 
the  light  in  his  eyes  and  the  old  smile  on  his 
lips,  and  holding,  her  sweet  face  lying  on  his 
breast,  little  Annie  in  his  arms. 

All  this  had  Tom  done  for  me.  He  had  dis- 
mantled my  pretty,  desolate  home,  and  put  ten- 
ants in  it,  and  brought  me  and  my  treasures  up 
to  the  dear  old  l»oy|^,^t^9^l4|>9^^^i|^there. 
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between  the  earnest  welcome  of  my  own  peo- 
ple and  the  quiet,  assured  possession  which  he 
and  mother  took  of  me,  as  if  I  were  now  all 
their  own,  I  was  content  to  rest  and  be  thank- 
ful. Life  would  be  dreary  enough  in  the  fu- 
ture, when  I  should  go  out  with  Harry  to  build 
upon  the  ruins  of  our  lost  home,  for  I  could  not 
bear  to  cast  the  shadow  of  my  sadness  too  long 
over  other  lives.  I  would  not  hasten  th4  time, 
bat  linger  yet  a  while  in  this  green  spot  vouch- 
safed by  mercy. 

And  so  a  year  passed  away ;  and  it  was  not 
until  lost  evening,  when  Tom  surprised  my  sad 
meditations  over  the  dyi$g  fire,  that  I  took 
courage  to  speak  of  other  plans.  It  was  dear 
little  Harry's  birthday  eve,  and  his  face  even 
in  sleep  was  flushed  with  the  excitement  of 
hope,  and  in  his  dreams  he  muttered  some- 
thing about  a  pony  and  Uncle  Tom.  So  the 
maid  told  me,  smiling,  and  I  told  Tom  when  he 
came  in,  making  him  laugh  at  the  thought  of 
the  eager  little  fellow's  pleasure. 

"Yes,  Helen,  a  big  rocking-horse  will  be  here 
by  the  time  he  is  up  t»-morrow.  In  mercy  to 
you  I  forebore  when  tttnpted  by  such  a  little 
Shetland  pony ;  b«t  nest  year  he  will  be  quite 
big  enough,  and  tbemytm  must  not  say  a  word 
if  I  begin  Ids  eqnettriaa  education." 

"  But  I  must  say  •  wwd  now,"  I  began,  with 
a  qnaking  heart.  "  Dear  l!V>m,  thank  you,  but 
you  must  not  waste  yenr  money  upon  little  Har- 
ry, or  teach  him  luxurious  tastes  which  he  can 
never  gratify.  You  know  he  has  his  own  way 
to  make  in  the  world  by-and-by.  And  now, 
thanks  to  your  care  and  petting,  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  strong  enough  to  take  up  life  again,  with 
more  gratitude  than  I  can  express  to  you  and 
mother,  who  sheltered  me  in  the  worst  time." 

Tom  stared  at  me  in  nnaffected  surprise. 
**  What  cm  you  mean  ?"  bn  teid.  **  I  thought 
it  was  all  understood  betnneeh  ns.  I  look  upon 
yon  as  my  charge ;  upon  Hany  as  my  own  boy. 
All  that  is  mine  is  equally  yours;  all  will  be 
his  when  we  are  gone.  Why  not  use  it  now 
for  his  good  ?" 

"Oh,  Tom— "  •      . 

"Hush,  Helen;  I  see  ho^  it  is;  you  are 
afraid  of  me.  I  fear  I  seem  dictatorial,  and 
interfering,  and  intrusive ;  but  do  not  think  so ; 
I  will  be  very  carefuL  You  and  you  only  have 
authority  and  control  over  the  boy ;  but  there 
are  many  times  when  a  man's  advice  and  watch- 
fulness are  of  more  avail  even  than  the  mother's. 
Let  me  be  a  help  to  you ;  never  a  rival.  And 
remember  always  that  whatever  I  have  of  time, 
or  strength,  or  mind,  or  money,  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  you  and  yours." 

I  could  not  keep  back  my  tears.  *'  Oh,  Tom, 
I  can  not !  it  would  not  be  right.  Let  me  go 
now,  before  I  grow  any  closer  into  this  home  ; 
it  will  be  harder  by-and-by." 

Tom  came  to  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  and 
stood  leaning  against  the  mantle-piece.  "  Hel- 
en," he  said,  ''  it  is  as  well  to  say  it  now,  and 
have  all  clear  between  us.  You  and  I  are  alone 
in  the  world.    Mother  is  here  now,  bnt  oh,  Hel- 


en !  I  must  say  it,  do  you  not  see  how  she  is  fail- 
ing ?  gradually  melting  away,  as  it  seems  to  m^ 
No  outward  sign  of  suffering  or  disease ;  but 
the  sword  pierced  to  her  own  heart  also !  You 
and  I  are  young ;  we  can  live  on  through  even 
this  loss  ;  bnt  it  was  mother's  death-blow.  He 
was  the  dearest  thing  on  earth  to  her.  Yes, 
dear,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  so  noble  and 
lovable ;  so  much  more  open  and  sympathizing 
than  I  could  ever  let  myself  be.  It  was  right 
that  she  should  love  him  best.  But  think,  Hel- 
en, wh^n  she  is  gone,  will  it  not  make  my  life 
almost  too  desolate  if  you  and  Harry  are  gone 
too  ?  Why  will  you  not  stay  ?  No  sister  could 
be  dearer  than  you  are  to  me.  I  love  you  as 
if  you  had  been  bom  my  sister ;  and  I  love  yon 
better  for  being  Will's  true,  sweet  wife.  And 
then  I  have  a  debt  of  love  and  gratitude  to  you, 
which  I  can  never  repay,  for  the  kindness  which 
has  forgiven  my  long  injustice  to  you.  You 
have  pardoned,  but  I  shall  never Mbrgive  my- 
self for  having  deprived  your  young  hearts  of 
two  years  of  happiness  in  so  short  a  life." 

"  But,  dear  brother,"  I  said,  **  I  have  learned, 
and  so  did  he,  to  think  that  it  was  all  for  the 
best.  Absence  fixed  our  love  and  proved  it, 
and  what  might  have  been  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  being  a  girl  and  boy  fancy  attained  full  life 
and  maturity  through  the  little  trial  you  gave 
it." 

"So  I  should  perhaps  think,"  he  answered, 
"were  you  destined  lath«  ortinary  course  of 
married  life,  growing  old  together  But,  iu  so 
brief  a  time,  evtfry  day  >va8  m  prieeless  treasure ! " 

"  True,"  I  sftid  j  **  and  every  day  would  have 
been,  had  w6  Uved  tn  n  green  old  age ;  but,  as 
to  tiie  time  beln^  short,  this  is  only  a  little  in- 
terruption, dear  Tom,  to  the  Future  of  perfect 
love.  It  will  seem  there  as  but  a  day  when  it 
is  past — ^there  remaineth  a  rest  together—" 

I  stopped,  for  I  could  say  no  more. 

"You  are  blessed,  indeed,"  he  answered, 
"  if  you  can  look  at  it  in  such  a  way.  I  too 
have  the  faith,  at  times." 

There  followed  a  long  silence,  and  then  I 
roused  myself  to  say,  "  If  you  wish  it,  brother, 
we  will  stay  for  the  present — as  long  as  either 
you  or  mother  need  me.  I  need  not  say  no 
place  is  now  as  dear  to  me  as  this.  But  don't 
talk  about  yourself  as  if  life  were  over  for  you. 
It  is  not  so.     You  are  young ;  you  must  marry. " 

He  stood  still,  with  a  rigid  look  of  suffering 
on  his  face.  **  Never,  now,"  he  said,  and  drew 
a  miniature  from  his  breast.  "Listen,  Helen, 
I  am  going  to  show  you  the  face  that  should 
have  been  my  wife's  face  ;*  and  when  I  tell  you 
that  she  left  me,  and  that  losing  her-^^nd 
through  her,  all  faith  in  women — almost  ruined 
my  soul  and  killed  my  body ;  and  then,  when 
I  tell  you  that  she  looked  like  you,  had  your 
type  of  face  and  form,  even  your  trick  of  man- 
ner, you  will  understand  why  I  tried  to  warn 
and  shield  Will,  lest  he  should  be  wrecked  on 
the  same  quicksands  where  I  went  down." 

I  opened  the  case.  "Like  me!  never!" 
Such  a  brilliant,  flashing,  gloi^ou^  b^Ptl  A9  met 
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my  eye.  Wavy  gold,  dewy  violets,  pearls,  sap- 
a^ires,  nibies — it  seemed  to  me  as  if  all  that  was 
beautifal,  rare,  and  precious  in  natare  had  met 
to  adorn  this  lovely,  tender,  mirthful,  passion- 
ate  face  full  of  blended  expressions  and  sweet 
contradictions.  "  Was  it  a  face  to  trust,  as  well 
as  to  love?"  my  first  question  was. 

"Did  Will  ever  see  her?" 

"Never,  nor  mother;  and  I  could  never  tell 
them.  It  was  at  the  South—in  Charleston, 
fourteen  years  ago.  We  were  engaged  but  a 
short  time,  and  I  could  never  bring  myself  to 
write  to  them,  guarding  my  precious  secret  with 
a  strange  reserve,  and  wishing  them  to  see  her 
first.  But  she  left  me,  as  I  said.  I  thought, 
and  she  thought,  that  she  did  not  love  me. 
She  fell  under  evil  influence,  became  fascinated, 
married  hastily.  I  was  too  ill  to  know  all  the 
details.  I  told  you  it  almost  killed  me,  body 
and  soul.  Then  we  came  here  to  live,  and  I 
tried,  really' tried,  to  rescue  my  life  from  this 
slough  of  bitter  memory ;  tried  to  care  for  some- 
body, to  fall  in  love — at  least  to  wish  to  marry 
and  make  a  home,  but  it  was  all  dead  within 
me ;  every  thing  seemed  dull  and  stagnant  to 
me,  except  Will  in  his  beautiful  opening  life, 
which  I  resolved  should  atone  for  the  failure  of 
mine ;  and  I  took  it  out  in  watching  and  perse- 
cuting you,  you  poor  child,  and  in  making  every 
body  miserable.  And  then  I  saw  her  death  in 
the  paper,  and  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but 
went  back  to  revMtnfte  wpot  and  learn  the  fate 
of  my  oi%  lot*.** 

«•  \tiis Itrfhat  Wttfter,  TMn ?** 

"Yes,  dear;  'and  I  fdtmd  hef  dwd  two 
months  before  I  hearA  4)0^  Miofe'^hiAOTy— the 
sad  undeceiving  of  htoHmniBd  lif^^-^e  Anst 
and  ashes  of  her  joy.  Helen,  she  had  one  little 
child ;  and  she  was  glad  when  it  died,  rather 
than  have  it  Vt^to  grow  up  in  such  a  divided 
home,  so  9(mptf6TXovef  trust,  esteem — think 
of  that  I  and  of  the  villain  who  brought  her  to 
such  a  pass !  Can  I  ever  forgive  him  ?  But 
poor,  poor  child  I  when  every  thing  failed  her 
— when  trouble  and  sorrow  overwhelmed  her — 
then  her  heart  came  back  to  me,  and  she  knew 
what  truth  and  devotion  she  had  thrown  away, 
and  mourned  over  my  sorrow;  and  on  her 
death-bed,  Helen,  she  spoke  of  it  all,  and  yearn- 
ed for  my  pardon,  and  sent  me  this,  which  was 
first  painted  for  me.  And  ever  since  I  have 
felt  as  sure  that  she  is  waiting  for  me  where  all 
losses  will  be  repaired,  as  that  Will  is  looking 
for  yott  td  come,  who  were  so  entirely  his  own. 

"And  BOW  you  know  all,  Helen ;  and  I  have 
told  yon,  00  that  you  may  believe  that  I  shall 
never  diange.  If  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
the  thought  when  life  was  nothing  but  bitter- 
ness and  regret,  how  much  less  when  peace, 
and  comfort,  and  pardon  have  come!  It  would 
not  be  possible.  I  could  no  more  marry  than 
you  could  marry  again.  I  see  you  shudder  at 
the  words ;  they  sound  like  blasphemy — don't 
they?  I  know  you  are  as  truly  wedded  in 
every  thought  to  Will  as  if  he  were  now  sitting 
by  your  side ;  and  I  want  yon  to  see  and  be- 


lieve that  it  is  exactly  so  with  me.  And  so, 
little  one,  you  see  that  nobody  needs  you  so 
much  as  I.  Don't  tnke  your  fine  little  son 
away  from  us,  or  put  out  your  bright  fire,  and 
shut  your  sweet  piano.  We  have  both  lost  our 
best  and  dearest ;  but  we  have,  perhaps,  a  long 
life  still  before  us,  with  many  duties  and  some 
pleasures  woven  in  between ;  and  I  think  we 
can  nfkike  shift  to  go  down  the  hill  together, 
and  help  each  other  when  we  stumble.  At  all 
events,  I  hope  you  understand  that  you  and 
Harry  are  my  only  chance  for  a  home,  and  in- 
terest, and  comfort.  If  you  leave  me  it  will  be 
a  blank  indeed."     # 

And  thus  it  is  settled;  and  I  am  happier 
that  my  mind  is  at  rest.  If  it  is  indeed  so— if 
I  have  many  years  of  life  before  me  (and  for 
Harry's  sake  I  ought  to  wish  it) — ^then  truly 
shall  I  have  great  strength  and  comfort  from 
my  dear  true-hearted  brother-in-law.  But  oh. 
Will !  my  only  love !  when  all  is  over,  and  my 
weary  eyes  can  close,  and  my  tired  hands  drop 
all  these  hard  duties,  evi  my  lonely  heart — 
lonely  without  you,  dadkigi — can  stop  its  beat- 
ing; then  will  it  sean  Ste.but  a  day  being 
past — ^a  dark  honr  ia  s4aiiQttBa  night !  When 
heaven's  light  cheeHi  ay  cyss,  when  heavenly 
airs  blow  the  weifjht  Gmm  my  brow,  and  we, 
hand  in  hand,  in  ihB  Uml  of  Peace,  shall  feel 
together  what  it  is  to  have  gained  an  Everlast- 
ing Home  I 


AMONG  THE  WHEAT-FIELDS  OF 
MINNESOTA. 

MINNESOTA  is  pre-eminently  the  wheat- 
growing  Statt  of  the  Union.  Almost  the 
youngest  of  the  political  sisterhood.  With  a  set- 
tlement and  town  Utory  of  hardly  more  than 
a  decade,  she  noiivlMMts  of  a  quarter  of  a  mill- 
ion of  inhabitants,  Itod  contributes  largely  to 
the  wheat-markets  of  the  East.  Owing  to  the 
peculiarity  of  her  oUmate  and  soil,  she  is  the 
best  adapted  of  any  of  the  States  to  the  raising 
of  this  staple.  Wlieat  is  in  fact  ahnotft  her  ex- 
clusive object  of  pnMoction.  Nons  farm  here 
except  for  this.  Her  dry,  clear,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  cool  atmosphere  makes  Minnesota 
the  very  paradise  of  wheat-growers.  As  one 
stands  on  the  boundless  rolling  prairies  of  this 
country,  and  looks  around  him  on  every  side, 
and  sees  the  interminable  reach  of  slightly  un- 
dulating soil,  clad  with  golden-rod,  fire-weed, 
and  a  vast  variety  of  other  flowering  plants  in- 
termixed with  prairie-grass,  and  notices  the  al- 
most utter  absence  of  forest,  and  catches  th^ 
onward  rush  of  the  fresh,  cool  southern  breeze 
that  sweeps  by  with  a  voluminous  force,  he  in- 
voluntarily thinks  of  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
ocean,  and  snuifs  the  wind  as  ho  .would  the 
sea-breezo  itself.  Wide  and  measureless,  in- 
deed, is  the  rush  of  these  unseen  steeds  of  the 
air.  You  hear  them  approaching,  with  a  dis- 
tant, subdued  murmur ;  you  feel  them  pass  you 
on  either  side,  uttering  their  breezy  calls,  and 
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lashing  the  atmosphere  with  their  whistling 
manes;  yoo  recoil  from  them — airy  chargers 
as  they  are — dashing  at  your  chest,  and  divid- 
ing with  mysterioos  spirit-essence  about  your 
head,  threatening  to  carry  away,  Indian-fash- 
ion, yoor  hair  with  the  tingling  scalp.  If  they 
did,  nothing  wonld  be  more  natoral,  not  perhaps 
to  yoQ,  hot  to  these  primeval  war-paths  of  the 
recently-departed  Sioox.  For  this  only  yester- 
day was  the^  delightsome  land  of  the  Dacotah, 
the  hnnting-gronnd  of  Wabasha,  and  the  scene 
of  Winona's  love  and  tragical  end. 

But  dreams  and  imagination  can  not  last 
long  in  this  intensely  practical  country,  as  it  is 
to-day.  Ton  have  only  to  cast  your  eye  across 
the  prairie,  and  yon  see  farms  yellow  with  the 
golden  grain  which  forms  the  wealth  of  this 
rapidly -growing  young  State.  The  illusion 
fades  away ;  civilhEed  life,  with  all  its  rush  and 
bnstle,  comes  before  you,  and  yon  see  the  farm- 
er guiding  his  reaper  through  the  standing 
wheat,  followed  by  his  **  hands,"  stooping  over 
and  binding  their  bosomfuls  of  swaths.  And 
who,  although  poetry  suffers,  can  regret  the 
change? 

When  one  recalls  the  distress  and  poverty 
of  the  last  two  years,  owing  to  disastrous  sea- 
sons and  blighted  crops,  and  remembers  how 
anxiously  our  Northwestern  farmers  have  all 
this  summer  been  hoping  for  a  "  fair  average 
yield"  that  wonld  place  them  in  funds,  and  en- 
able them  to  pay  off  their  twelve-mouths*  in- 
debtedness, the  sight  of  a  broad  and  bountiful 
harvest  in  these  fields  of  Minnesota  comes  like 
a  vision  of  heaven,  and  every  quarter-section 
thus  ripening  to  the  reaper  is  welcomed  with  as 
much  joy  by  the  spectator  as  the  oasis  in  the 
desert,  with  its  palm-trees  and  wells  of  water, 
are  hailed  by  the  thirsty,  foot-sore  traveler. 

Like  all  new  countries  Minnesota  is  much 
subject  to  changes  of  climate,  aberrations  in  the 
distr^ntion  of  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moist- 
ure, Pery  few  years  apart,  and  these  necessari- 
ly have  their  effect  on  the  crops.  To  give  an 
example :  The  writer  came  here  in  the  spring 
of  1863.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  in  April,  it 
rained  for  two  days — an  inconstant,  fine  driz- 
zle. After  that  it  cleared  off  cool  and  bracing ; 
and  no  more  rain  feU  from  that  time  forward 
till  kte  in  the  fidl.  It  absolutely  did  not  rain 
one  single  day.  Some  said  a  few  showers  fell 
in  the  night ;  but  jf  so,  most  people,  and  the 
,  writer  among  them,  never  saw  it.  Men  grew 
at  last  anxious  about  their  crops — that  is,  their 
wheat  Bay  after  day,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  slipped  by— Tand  still  no  rain.  The 
sky  appeared  to  be  literally  of  brass,  so  far  as 
moisture  was  concerned.  Meanwhile  the  soil 
got  dryer  and  dryer ;  there  was  a  sensible  dim- 
inution in  the  quantity  and  luxuriance  of  the 
herbs  and  weeds  of  the  valleys  and  prairies ; 
many  of  the  smaller  streams  became  exhaust- 
ed, and  left  hollow  and  arid  channeb,  with  dis- 
consolate-looking white  stones  in  their  beds,  to 
mariL  the  courses  they  once  had  taken  in  their 
race  to  the  Great  Biver  and  the  sea.     The 


Mississippi,  too,  was  compelled  to  contract  his 
shores  and  lower  his  face.  Sand-bars  became 
numerous,  and  more  than  one  new-bom  island 
awoke  to  an  unexpected  existence  in  his  blue 
bosom.  Never  before,  in  the  memoiy  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant,  had  the  stage  of  water  in  the 
Mississippi  been  so  low.  The  larger  boats  were 
withdrawn,  and  their  places  supplied  with  small- 
er ones  of  light  draught.  But  these  stem- 
wheels,  small  as  they  were,  could  hardly  do  bet- 
ter ;  and,  what  with  stranding  on  partially  con- 
cealed sand-bars,  and  being  pushed  off  by  long 
oars,  and  other  obstacles,  they  made  sad  and 
perilous  voyages  up  to  the  **  head  of  naviga- 
tion," as  St  Paul  in  those  days  was  called. 
Of  course,  any  thing  like  regularity  in  making 
trips  was  out  of  the  question.  Whole  days 
would  intervene,  and  the  arrival  of  a  steamer 
was  like  that  of  a  message  from  China  or  the 
dead.  St.  Paul  felt  nervous  that  horrible  sum- 
mer ;  she  was  isolated  and  solitary ;  she  sat  in- 
deed like  a  queen,  gayly  attired,  and  shining 
with  youth,  beauty,  and  wealth,  but  she  sat 
widow -like,  alone.  Her  lovers  were  in  Mil- 
waukie,  Chicago,  and  St  Louis ;  and  the  ter- 
rible river  which  ought  to  have  connected  her 
by  a  true  marriage-tie  to  these,  although  not 
broken,  separated  her  almost  as  effectually  r.s 
if  it  had  not  been  there  at  all. 

Men  began  to  prognosticate  all  manner  of 
evils;  the  conntiy  was  slowly  drying  up ;  it  was 
merely  following  in  this  a  fixed  tendency  of  the 
region.  Parallels  began  to  be*  drawn  between 
the  Northwest  and  other  sections  on  this  point. 
Some  had  read  Humboldt,  who  declared  that 
when  the  forests  of  a  country  are  proportionate- 
ly cut  down  the  rivers  and  streams  dry  up  and 
rain  ceases  to  fall  in  the  usual  quantity.  I  re- 
call a  gentleman  who  happened  that  summer  to 
stumble  over  an  article  in  a  back  volume  of 
Harper's  Magazine  on  this  very  subject,  proving 
the  same  thing  by  historical  facts  connected  with 
the  Madeira  Islands  and  the  city  of  Mexico. 

At  this  period,  and  for  a  long  time  previous, 
immense  quantities  of  lumber  had  been  annual- 
ly sawn  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Chippewa  |ind 
St  Croix  rivers,  and  the  other  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  was  now  grown  so  sick, 
and  weak,  and  attenuated.  As  men  looked  on 
the  wasted  countenance  of  the  Father  of  Wa- 
ters and  noticed  his  ribs  of  sand  protruding  out 
of  his  breast,  which  in  the  rotundity  of  plump 
health  are  always  concealed,  and  felt  his  falter- 
ing pulse,  the  enfeebled  little  ripples,  whose 
pulsations  crept  languidly  up  to  the  shore ;  and 
as  they  witnessed  in  many  instances  the  fester- 
ing green  scum  which  bordered  his  coves  and 
retired  reaches  of  beach,  like  the  diseased  froth 
and  foam  of  one  who  is  weary  of  life  and  wan- 
dering in  his  frenzied  mind — they  felt  a  strange 
pity  for  the  patient,  and  heaved  sighs  of  sorrow 
and  condolence. 

Such  was  the  summer  of  1863,  and  that  of 
1864  was  not  much  better;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  these  discouraging  prospects,  the 
crop  turned  out  a  good  average  both  years. 
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How,  no  one  seemed  to  know ;  but  the  secret 
seems  to  hayc  lain  in  the  heayy  dews  which  na- 
ture, like  a  kind  and  considerate  mother,  sent 
to  us  in  onr  need.  Every  morning  it  lay  on  the 
ground,  clear,  sparkling,  and  lustrous,  abund- 
ant in  quantity,  generous  and  fertilizing  in  qual- 
ity :  like  mercy,  which  the  poet  likened  unto  it, 
bat  to  which  in  reverse  order  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  comparing  it,  this  supply  of  gentle  dew 
was  not  strained ;  it  dropped  into  the  valleys 
and  hills ;  every  dawn  it  was  there,  jost  as  the 
manna  of  the  Israelites  was,  and  every  acre, 
like  every  one  of  that  stiff-necked  race,*  got  all 
it  needed  and  no  more.  And  wh«n  the  sun 
was  up  it  vanished,  having  fulfilled  its  errand 
of  mercy. 

An  undiscriminating  stranger,  coming  to  Min- 
nesota that  summer  of  1863,  would  have  been 
likely  to  form  the  settled  opinion  that  the  conn- 
try  was  one  where  it  seldom  or  never  rained,  as 
in  Chili  and  other  parts  of  the  globe.  No  mis- 
take, however,  would  have  been  greater.  What 
would  he  have  said  had  he  come  on  in  the  year 
of  grace  1867?  Let  us  imagine  him  landing 
from  the  boat  at  any  of  our  river  towns,  about 
the  first  of  last  May. 

**  The  stage  of  water"  was  decently  high  and 
rising.  The  invalid  whom  we  have  lately  seen 
so  sick  has  recovered  his  strength  and  fullness 
of  form.  In  a  few  weeks  he  will  grow  so  fast 
as  to  overflow  his  banks,  while  his  head-waters 
will  burst  and  demolish  dams  and  lumber-booms 
near  St.  Anthony's  Falls,  and  cany  off  millions 
of  feet  of  logs  in  their  destructive  course.  Our 
traveler  leaves  the  river  and  pushes  inland.  He 
finds  the  soil  evety  where  moist,  the  streams 
muddy  and. full,  frequent  sloughs  of  the  veriest 
despond,  and  a  cloudy  sky  overhead,  piled  up 
with  sombre-looking  reser^'oirs  of  water,  dis- 
charging or  threatening  soon  to  discharge  their 
contents. 

Despondency,  weariness,  and  a  moody  sort 
of  fretfulness  appear  on  the  faces  and  in  the 
words  and  actions  of  all  he  meets.  A  long, 
tedious  winter  had  just  passed ;  trade  had  been 
duU ;  eveiy  one  was  poor ;  and  all  the  farmers 
were  in  debt.  A  common  remark,  heard  al- 
most every  day,  was,  that  **If  the  crops  fail 
this  year  the  country  will  go  up ;"  that  is,  not 
heavenward,  but  in  a  destructive  direction. 
The  farmers  had  had  a  light  crop  in  1866,  owing 
to  the  blighting  of  the  wheat,  and  they  had 
hardly  any  thing  to  live  upon  in  the  winter  that 
ensued.  Many  tried  to  borrow  money  on  their 
lands,  and  paid  two  or  three  per  cent,  a  month. 
Others  could  effect  no  loans,  and  run  np  long 
bills  at  the  stores.  Many  felt  gloomy,  all  felt 
dull.  But  as  the  winter  wore  slowly  away,  and 
as  they  went  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt,  both 
they  and  their  creditors  looked  forward  to  the 
next  year's  harvest  as  the  Good  Fairy  which 
was  to  bring  them  all  out  of  their  difficulties. 

Now  every  body  looked  forward  to  the  com- 
ing harvest  with  anxious  expectation  as  the 
means  by  which'  all  things  were  to  be  set  right. 
The  **  winter  of  our  discontent"  was  hopefully 


exchanged  for  the  "  glorious  summer"  that  was 
to  be.  But  af^er  a  while  men  began  to  say  to 
one  another,  '*How  it  rains!"  On  the  28th 
February  there  was  a  heavy  thunder-storm: 
loud  peals  of  thunder  and  vivid  bursts  of  light- 
ning filled  the  whole  heaven  and  lit  up  the  black 
darkness,  making  the  night  as  light  as  day. 
The  rain  fell  in  torrents.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement. During  April  the  floods  came 
down  from  the  north,  where  the  show  melted, 
and  the  rivers  were  soon  on  a  **  rampage."  It 
continued  to  rain  through  May,  June,  and  into 
July ;  five  days  out  of  seven.  At  first  nothing 
was  thought  of  it ;  next  it  attracted  attention ; 
then  men  began  to  grow  astonished ;  and  last- 
ly they  became  anxious  and  alarmed  for  the 
prospects  of  fanning.  Rain — it  was  nothing  but 
rain — through  most  of  the  week.  It  hindered 
all  kinds  of  business ;  it  delayed  the  coming  on 
of  spring  and  warm  weather;  impeded  travel, 
and  kept  back  visitors  from  the  State ;  bred  a 
damp,  melancholic  kind  of  desperation  of  the 
future  in  many  minds;  and  gave  rise  to  the 
**  blues"  generally.  Com  had  to  be  repeated- 
ly sown,  being  washed  out  or  rotted  by  the  wet 
soil.  Wheat  could  not  be  sown,  and  it  is  ev- 
ery thing  in  this  country  to  get  wheat  early  into 
the  ground.  The  rains  **  reigned  supreme"  till 
the  middle  of  July. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Wheat-fields 
of  Minnesota?  the  reader  may  possibly  ask. 
Well,  considerable.  Wheat  don't  grow  in  stand- 
ing water;  besides  that  the  more  settlers  the 
more  wheat  cultivated.  So  we'll  go  on  and 
see  how  the  rains  affected  the  immigrants  who 
came  here  to  locate  and  open  out  farms,  and 
woo  Ceres  generally.  In  May  and  early  June 
these  people  came  up  from  Iowa  and  Illinois  in 
companies  with  their  teams.  It  was  the  world- 
wide-renowned emigrant  train :  canvas-covered 
wagons,  with  the  women  and  children  piled  up 
inside  against  the  household  stuff;  half-ffrown 
boys  walking  now  alongside,  now  mounred  on 
two-year-old  colts,  the  men  seated  on  the  backs 
of  horses,  and  the  cattle  straggling  after  with 
more  or  less  of  attempts  at  herding. 

The  writer  was  in  Fillmore  County,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  at  this  period.  Num- 
bers of  these  trains  passed  through  Preston  and 
Chatfield,  in  this  county,  from  Dacotah  and  the 
neighboring  parts  of  Iowa.  Chatfield,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  towns  in  Minnesota,  pos- 
sesses that  rare  advantage  a  heavy  body  of  tim- 
ber, covering,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the 
beautiful  slopes  of  the  Root  River — ^the  Hokah 
of  the  Sioux— on  whose  northern  bank  it  is 
built.  Graceful  forests  embosom  on  one  side 
the  pretty  village.  It  was  noon  one  day  when 
the  writer  came  by  and  saw  three  or  four  emi- 
grant wagons,  with  their  tvro  dozen  horses  and 
their  "  mixed  company,"  deploying  through  the 
main  street. 

It  was  a  curious  sight  as  we  passed  by  and 
saw  them  thus  pic-nicking  in  the  grove.  Hard- 
working fellows  they  were,  and  women  tough- 
ened with  toil.  Health  and  fortitude  appeared 
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in  their  faces.  They  were  the  far-famed  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  land ;  the  founders  of  new 
States ;  builders  of  ciyilization  on  Far  Western 
borders.  U  was  a  picture  to  study.  Bare- 
footed and  without  coats,  the  boys  ran  hither 
and  thither  to  recall  yagrant  cows  and  restore 
wandering  horses  to  their  appointed  limits. 
Some  ran  off  to  the  streams  with  pails  for  wa- 
ter. Rapid  fragments  of  conversation — sud- 
den jets  of  sparkling  outcry  and  jests — merry 
rills  of  bubbling  young  female  langhtei^->were 
heard. 

YHiero  were  these  emigrants  going?  To 
the  far  western  counties  of  Minnesota,  and  they 
will  take  Rochester  and  Owatonna  on  their 
way.  It  is  the  region  of  low  lands,  and  partial 
inundations.  In  a  few  hours  they  were  gone. 
No  one  expected  to  see  them  again,  when  sud- 
denly, a  few  weeks  later,  back  they  came,  the 
same  long,  straggling  procession  of  wagons, 
horses,  and  cattle,  wending  their  way  to  their 
old  homes  in  the  South.  They  had  got  mired 
np  near  Owatonna,  and  the  wet  weather  con- 
tiunin^,  and  no  one  having  a  ghost  of  an 
idea  when  it  would  cease,  lie  dampness  settled 
down  upon  their  spirits,  when  they  considered 
how  the  year  was  slipping  by  and  their  funds 
were  oozing  away,  and  they  grew  disheartened 
and  returned. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  first  half  of 
1867  in  our  State ;  and  if  the  visitor  of  four 
years  ago  had  been  inclined  to  pronounce  it  an 
intolerably  dry  country,  he  who  came  here  this 
year  would  have  been  as  strongly  disposed  to 
say  it  was  intolerably  wet 

Wheat  is  planted  in  Minnesota  as  early  as 
the  weather  and  ground  will  permit.  In  April 
the  plow  is  put  to  the  soil  and  the  seed  sown, 
or  earlier  if  possible ;  they  plow  deep,  and  al- 
low one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre.  Wheat  requires  a  dry  soil  and  cool  tem- 
perature. A  good  average  yield  is  sixteen  or 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  although  many  acres 
yield  twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels.  By  sowing 
early  the  g^ain  has  full  opportunity  to  ripen 
slowly  and  surely ;  by  sowing  late  the  berry  is 
"in  the  milk"  when  the  hot,  scorching  days  of 
August  come,  and  the  excessive  heat  blights  it, 
drying  and  withering  it  np.  In  the  best  qual- 
ity the  berries  are  large,  plump,  and  full. 

As  one  goes  over  the  country  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  he  sees  vast  tracts  of  **  new  breaking," 
where  the  virgin  soil,  black  as  ink,  and  rich 
almost  to  glutinousness,  has  been  broken  by 
the  plow,  and  the  soil  turned  bottom  upward  in 
long,  dark  bands  or  layers  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  Here  it  is  exposed  fbr  months  to  thf 
wind  and  weather  till  it  decomposes  and  be- 
comes fit  for  agricidtural  purposes.  Eveiy  year 
vast  tracts  of  prairie  are  thus  turned  over,  or 
"  broken,"  and  with  the  next  the  loam  is  lev- 
eled and  the  seed  is  cast  in;  and  thus  large 
additions  are  annually  made  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  acres  of  wheat. 

Take  your  stand  on  one  of  these  "new 
breaking-pieces,"  and  look  perhaps  in  any  di- 


rection, and  you  will  find  yourself  inclosed  by 
its  dreary  strips  of  black  loam ;  not  a  blade  of 
gross  nor  a  single  leaf  will  appear.  It  is  a  pic- 
ture of  desolation  and  vacancy;  nature  and 
life  are  in  their  embryo ;  not  a  glimpse  can  be 
seen  of  their  future  creations.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  contrast  between  this  and  what 
these  same  fields  will  present  a  year  or  two 
afterward,  when  they  stand  yellow  with  the 
harvest,  an  emblem  of  cheerfulness  and  pros- 
perity. 

Farms  are  generally  160  acres  in  extent— a 
"quarter  section"  being  usually  the  quantity 
bought  and  worked.  Under  the  Homestead 
Law  lands  are  constantly  taken  up,  the  cost  be- 
ing a  mere  trifle  for  fees,  etc.  The  settler  is  re- 
quired to  locate  on  it,  put  up  a  small  house,  do 
some  fencing  and  "  breaking,"  and  pass  a  night 
on  it  at  least  once  every  six  months. 

Many  amusing  stories  are  told  how  persons 
of  ingenious  habits  of  mind  and  India-rubber 
consciences  manage  to  conform  to  the  letter, 
while  they  evade  the  more  burdensome  intents 
of  the  law.  The  merest  apology  for  a  house, 
and  the  least  possible  amount  of  residence  and 
"improvements"  are  done.  Still  this  dodging 
of  the  law  works  no  serious  violation  of  its  con- 
templated objects.  Lands  are  opened,  desti- 
tute families  are  provided  with  a  farm  and 
means  of  attaining  independence  and  prosperi- 
ty, and  the  State  is  settled  up.  Sometimes  a 
family  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  take 
four  quarters,  or  a  full  square  mile  of  land. 
No  single  applicant  can  take  out  papers  for 
more  than  one  quarter  section,  and  a  man  and 
his  wife  and  young  children  are  viewed  as  one 
party.  But  if  he  has  a  wido\ved  mother  and 
two  unmarried  sisters  grown  up  living  with  him, 
each  is  regarded  as  a  legal  applicant ;  and  they 
arrange  it  often  thus :  They  select  four  quarter 
sections  lying  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  put 
np  a  house  right  upon  the  centre  where  the  four 
quarter  sections  touch,  so  ftiat  each  quarter  of 
the  building  stands  on  a  different  quarter  sec- 
tion. Partitions  divide  the  interior  into  rooms 
to  correspond ;  and  each  party  then  fulfills  his 
obligations  to  the  law  at  one-fourth  the  expense 
he  or  she  would  otherwise  incur.  They  are 
supposed  to  form  four  distinct  families,  dwell- 
ing apart,  although  practically  they  still  form 
but  one  household  as  before. 

These  wild  lands  thus  entered  are  worth  about 
$5  per  acre, and  when  "improved"  rise  to  $15 
or  $25  according  to  circumstances.  At  the 
end  of  five  years*  residence  Government  gives  a 
clean  deed  of  the  property^  Mflj^,  however, 
having  the  means,  prefer  to  buy  the  land  out- 
right at  the  start,  paying  the  Government  price, 
$1  25  per  acre. 

Wheat  matures  from  about  the  beginning  to 
the  middle  of  August.  The  whole  country 
then  awakens  from  its  long  slothfulness.  Busi- 
ness revives.  Interest,  energy,  and  happiness 
every  where  appear.  No  one  who  has  never 
witnessed  the  dullness  pervading  all  depart- 
ments of  business  d^rmg^tji^e  ^(y^^^^ring 
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can  comprehend  the  great  and  sadden  trans- 
formation which  the  incoming  crop  produces. 
Mechanics,  tradesmen,  wheat-bnyers,  railroads, 
steamboats — ^all  seem  to  be  indued  with  new 
life  and  vigor :  every  where  is  activity,  bustle, 
and  confusion.  Wheat,  owing  to  the  prolonged 
rains,  was  planted  quite  late  this  year,  and  con- 
sequently was  not  so  soon  in  getting  to  market 
as  usual. 

In  the  beginning  of  August  the  writer  was 
stopping  at  St.  Charles,  a  brisk  little  town  on 
the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  Railroad,  28  miles 
from  the  Mississippi  River.  All  these  railroad 
stations  ore  "wheat  outlets,*'  whither  the  grain 
flows  in  steady  streams  from  the  outlying  coun- 
tiy.  And  so,  too,  are  the  different  towns  and 
steamboat  landings  on  the  MississippL  Often 
the  visitor  sailing  up  the  river  is  astonished  to 
see  the  boat  stop  at  some  bluff  so  precipitous 
that  it  seems  fool-hardy  to  attempt  to  ascend  it ; 
on  the  slope  of  which,  however,  he  discovers 
one  or  two  stores  and  saloons,  and  towering  far 
above  them  the  tall  form  of  the  inevitable  "  grain- 
elevator,"  with  its  brownish  red  front  and  vans 
for  catching  the  wind.  This  certainly  can  not 
be  a  city,  even  in  infancy,  for  there  is  no  chance 
on  these  steep  hill-sides  for  the  most  modest 
town  to  grow.  But  the  traveler  sees  the  pro- 
priety of  it  all  when  he  is  informed  that  this 
apparently  impracticable  and  insignificant  spot 
is  an  outlet  for  immense .  quantities  of  wheat, 
which  is  received  in  the  tall  elevator,  and  de- 
livered below  into  barges  to  be  carried  to  the 
markets  of  the  East.  Wheat  thus  delivered  in 
"bulk"  occupies  many  hours  in  loading,  and 
often  the  down  steamboat  is  delayed  all  this 
time,  much  to  the  yawning  weariness  of  the  im- 
patient passengers. 

At  St.  Charles  there  is  a  comfortable  hotel, 
whose  veranda  commands  a  full  view  of  the 
d^pdt  and  railroad  and  the  grain-elevator.  All 
these  are  objects  of  absorbing  interest  to  those 
vagabond  tourists  vfliose  time  hangs  heavy  on 
their  hands.  I  was  lounging  in  my  chair  on 
the  long  stoojr  of  the  hotel  when  the  morning 
train  (8  a.m.)  came  in  from  Winona.  First 
we  heard  the  whistle,  and  then  the  rush  and 
heavy  breathings  of  the  iron  monster.  The 
landlord  starts  from  his  seat  and  hurries  to  the 
ddpdt — ^it  is  but  a  step — to  receive  his  possible 
guests  from  the  train.  In  a  few  moments  he 
returns,  surronndcd  by  a  rough-looking  set  of 
fellows,  each  armed  with  a  bundle  or  valise. 
They  were  laborers  come  from  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri to  work  in  the  harvest.  Able-bodied, 
hardy,  of  aMhhapes  and  sizes,  they  looked  like 
a  detachment  of  Goths  and  Vandals  on  a  ma- 
rauding expedition  to  our  peaceful  hills  and 
vales.  They  were  the  first  installment  of 
"  field-hands"  from  below,  come  to  assist  our 
farmers  to  gather  in  their  crops.  Starting 
fVom  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  they  had  worked 
in  field  after  field.  When  one  section  of  coun- 
try was  harvested  migrating  farther  north,  till 
they  had  gradually  toiled  their  way  through  to 
Minnesota;  and  now  they  had  come  to  offer 


us  the  benefit  of  their  toughened  frames  and 
experienced  labors,  for  an  equivalent.  Bnt 
they  were  fully  determined  that  this  equivalent 
should  be  something  decent. 

It  was  now  the  second  week  in  August. 
Wheat  was  fast  ripening ;  some  was  ready  for 
the  reaper,  and  an  immense  quantity  had  been 
cultivated,  which  would  all  in  a  few  days  have 
to  be  gathered  in. 

Our  invoice  of  "field-hands''  enter  their 
names  in  all  sorts  of  caligraphy  and  orthog- 
raphy on  the  book  of  the  hotel.  Then  they 
lounge  about,  looking  here  and  looking  there, 
putting  questions  and  taking  observations. 

"Landlord,  have  there  been  any  farmers  in 
yet  wanting,  hands  ?" 

"Well,  gentlemen,  not  as  I've  seen;  bnt 
they'll  be  coming  in  now  pretty  fast.  Turner, 
I  heard,  was  around  yesterday  lookin^for  some 
help." 

"  What  are  they  paying  here  now?"  asks  an- 
other of  the  gang.  He  uttered  his  question  in 
a  hard,  resolute  way,  as  if  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  what  he  would  get,  and  didn't  care  much 
what  was  paid.       • 

"  Well,  the  price  isn't  fixed  yet,"  replied  the 
landlord,  "but  the  farmers  talk  about  not  giv- 
ing more'n  two  dollars  a  day." 

"They'll  pay  more  than  that  before  the 
-week's  out,"  rejoined  the  other,  sententiously. 

"  What  are  they  paying  down  below  ?" 

"Three  dollars;  and  they'll  have  to  come 
to  it  here.  There's  a  big  pile  of  wheat  this 
season — half  agin  as  much  as  last." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  there  will  be  men  enough. 
Eveiy  boat  will  bring  up  its  crowd." 

"Well,  you'll  find  yourself  mistaken — ^you 
see.  Bet  ^ou,  we  don't  bind  for  any  two  dollars 
— no,  nor  any  two  and  a  half— will  we,  boys  ?" 

The  others  grunt  their  determination  to  stick 
to  three  dollars  without  flinching. 

In  the  mean  while  the  forenoon  wears  slow- 
ly away.  Only  one  farmer  has  been  seeking 
hands.  His  battery  of  two  dollars  was  soon 
silenced,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  right-about  in 
the  most  snmmaiy  manner.  The  boys  wouldn't 
stand  trifling.  And  now  it  is  dinner-time,  and 
all  hands  are  hungry.  Into  the  dining-room, 
therefore,  wq  all  hurry,  and  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  the  inner  man.  Our  host  sets  a  plenti- 
ful table  of  good  things,  all  in  season  and  well 
gotten  up. 

With  mellower  looks  and  more  complacent 
carriage  the  invoice  again  take  their  prominent 
seats  on  the  long  stoop,  where  they  can  not  fail 
of  being  seen  by  the  fiumers  from  the  country, 
^d  again  abide  their  time  with  commendable 
patience.  Events  begin  to  turn  up  with  more 
briskness  than  in  that  long  unbroken  forenoon. 
The  invoice  numbers  about  eight,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  sort  of  leader,  whom  the  others 
have  made  their  spokesman.  In  the  midst  of 
the  rather  moody  silence,  while  they  all  fondled 
the  weed,  several  farmers  drive  up  in  light  wag- 
ons, with  the  question, 

"  Are  you  in  want  of  work  P"  t 
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"Yes." 

"What  do  you  ask?' 

"  Three  doUare." 

"  Two  is  all  they're  paying  here." 

InToice  makes  no  reply — the  smoking  goes 
on  in  silence.     The  questioner  resumes : 

"  I  need  four  or  five  hands,  but  I  can't  give 
three  dollars.'* 

"No  ?  then  we're  not  the  boys  for  yon." 

"Will  yon  take  two-fifty?"  . 

" Three  is  our  lowest  figure." 

^' It's  good  pay,  is  two  and  a  half." 

"  Not  in  these  times — things  are  too  high." 

"  Yon  had  better  take  my  offer,  and  found, 
than  stay  here  a  week  running  up  a  bill  at  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  day. " 

"  Well,  well  take  the  chances  on  that." 

The  fiurmer  turns  from  the  spokesman  to 
the  gang,  and  hazards  the  query,  "Is  that 
your  mind?  are  you  all  of  that  way  of  think- 
ing?" 

"Well,  we  are  that." 

He  turns  away  with  the  air  of  one  who  has 
nothing  more  to  advance,  remarking,  as  he 
touches  up  his  horses,  "  Well,  I  hope  youll  get 
it,  that's  all."  With  this  Parthian  arrow  he 
drives  off. 

In  a  few  minutes  another  farmer  comes 
along.  About  the  same  questions  are  put  and 
answered,  and  the  same  result  arriyed  at ;  and 
so  on  through  the  day.  The  market  for  labor 
grows  active,  and  much  interest  is  aroused  in 
the  prolonged  contest.  When  several  days 
elapse,  and  both  sides  still  hold  out,  a  report 
gains  ground  that  the  hands  are  in  combina- 
tion— other  gangs  having  now  arrived — and 
that  they  have  all  agreed  among  themselves  to 
take  nothing  less  than  three  dollars. 

After  a  while  they  grew  impatient,  and  the 
first-comers  took  the  cars,  to  try  their  luck  fur- 
ther west,  at  Eyeota,  Rochester,  Kasson,  Owa- 
tonna,  etc.  Their  places,  however,  were  con- 
stantly kept  supplied  with  fresh  anivab  from 
the  east,  and  these  in  turn  soon  followed  in 
the  wake  of  their  brethren,  like  new  irruptions 
of  Vandals  and  Goths.  To  all  there  was  one 
invariable  battle-cry :  Three  Dollars,  and  there 
was  no  abatement  in  their  demands.  The  war- 
fare was  getting  to  be  interesting,  and  the  farm- 
ers were  by  no  means  behindhand  in  pluck. 
But  it  could  not  go  on  so  forever.  The  latter 
at  length  became  anxious.  The  Trheat  was  suf- 
fering from  the  delay  in  gathering  it  It  was 
getting  over-ripe,  and  if  not  reaped  immediate- 
ly would  scatter  and  be  lost.  Said  one  man, 
"  It  is  better  to  pay  three  dollars  or  even  four 
dollars  to>day,  than  two  dollars  next  week.  The 
wheat  you  will  lose  will  more  than  nttke  up  the 
difference." 

He  was  showing  the  white  feather  a  little  too 
early,  however,  for  his  listeners  at  once  fell  to, 
and  attacked  him  unmercifolly*  "Dum  it, 
who  talks  of  giving  three  dollars !  Let  them 
hold  out — we  can  beat  them  yet.  Not  one  cent 
over  two  and  a  half  will  I  pay." 

Similar  remarks  on  the  part  of  the  rest  show- 


ed that  they  were  all  in  sympathy.  And  so  an- 
other few  days  slipped  by. 

But  how  is  it  now,  this  bright  Monday  morn- 
ing, with  the  farmers  ?  The  train  has  just  ar- 
rived with  a  fresh  batch  of  hands ;  early  as  it 
is,  there  are  a  dozen  wagons  in,  ready  to  grab 
them  all  up.  They  are  a  little  coy,  the  modest 
youths,  at  first,  but  three  dollars  makes  the 
courting  very  easy.  Each  farmer  affectionate- 
ly stows  away  his  gang  in  the  wagon.  He 
treats  them  very  cordially  now,  almost  defer- 
entially, for  he  fears  he  may  possibly  lose  them 
even  yet,  should  more  than  three  dollars  be  of- 
fered by  some  desperate  fellow  who  has  failed 
to  secure  any.  And  so,  whipping  up  his  team, 
he  drives  away  in  hot  haste,  till  the  fear  of  dan- 
ger is  past.  The  terms  then  are  at  last  three 
dollars  a  day  and  found.  The  boys  are  not  at 
all  satisfied  if  the  fare  is  not  plentiful  and  of 
the  best. 

"  The  trouble  of  these  field-hands  is,"  growl- 
ed a  farmer  one  day  in  my  hearing,  *'  that  they 
want  every  day  a  regular  Thanksgiving  dinner, 
and  breakfast  and  supper  to  match.  They 
don't  get  a  decent  meal  at  home  all  the  rest  of 
the  year,  and  then  they  come  and  curse  and 
swear  if  they  don't  have  a  dinner  fit  for  a  New 
York  alderman." 

As  for  the  beds,  the  boys  are  not  particular ; 
they  can  turn  in  any  where,  two  or  three  bun- 
dled togiether  on  mattresses  spread  on  the  floor, 
in  the  garret,  on  the  landings  of  stairs,  and  in 
the  barns  on  fresh  hay,  with  a  quilt  for  a  cover- 
ing. But  they  are  naturel-born  epicures.  '  If 
they  have  to  starve  at  home,  here  they  will  re- 
gale at  any  rate,  and  woe  to  that  man  who  fails 
to  meet  their  requisitions.  They  leave  him  all 
with  a  stampede,  and,  as  he  ruefully  calculates 
the  balance  of  profit  and  loss,  he  wisely  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  done  better  to 
have  lost  a  little  on  his  table  than  in  his  suffer- 
ing fields. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  farmer's  poor  wife? 
She — distressed  dame — and  another  woman 
whom  she  generally  has  on  theSe  occasions  to 
assist  her,  are  nearly  worked  to  death  to  sup- 
ply their  demands.  Just  imagine  a  dozen 
hearty  men,  ravenous  as  wolves  with  their  toil 
in  the  hot  sun,  needing  to  be  fed  three  times  a 
day  for  as  many  weeks,  and  then  judge  whether 
the  farmer's  wife  is  not  rather  badly  worked.  But 
she  keeps  up  her  spirits  (is  not  her  "man"  work- 
ing a»  hard  as  she  is  ?),  is  constantly  occupied, 
always  has  a  smile  of  courage  and  strength,  an- 
swers questions  cheerily,  perhaps  contributes 
her  small  quota  to  the  running  repartee  and 
laughter  which  her  boisterous  "  faiaily" — as  she 
loves  to  call  her  guests — send  volleying  through 
the  room,  and  withal  seems  so  patient,  and  will- 
ing, and  obliging,  that  you  hardly  suspect  some- 
times how  great  the  strain  of  that  harvest  month 
must  be  to  her  system.  If  she  has  any  little 
irritations  and  impatiences  she  cleverly  bottles 
them  up,  and  never  lets  them  off,  unless  possibly 
when  night  drops  its  pall  over  nature,  and  she 
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that  delicious  couch  which  comes  so  grateful  to 
them  both  after  their  day  of  distraction  and  toil. 

At  one  of  these  fitrrns  a  dozen  hands  were 
hired.  Like  all  of  their  class,  they  were  rough, 
unwieldy,  obstreperous  fellows,  accustomed  to 
hard  work  and  scorching  in  the  sun,  and  in- 
clined when  evening  came  round  to  offset  the 
burdens  of  the  day  with  fun  and  song.  The 
"boys"  fortunately  were  satisfied  with  their 
fare,  and  also  with  their  beds.  But  after  going 
up  stairs  to  the  two  or  three  good-sized  apart- 
ments  where  they  were  to  sleep,  slumber  that 
night  was  slow  in  sealing  their  restless  eyelids. 
Remarks  were  constantly  passing  from  one  to 
the  other ;  and  if  here  and  there  one  or  two, 
more  successful  than  the  rest,  got  half-asleep, 
their  tormentors  pelted  them  with  such  a  storm 
of  cries,  shouts,  and  laughter  as  effectually  ban- 
ished all  slumber.  Now,  in  these  cases  it  will 
never  do  to  grow  angry  and  quarrel,  for  you 
will  inevitably  get  the  worst  of  it;  but  you 
must  lie  and  laugh  with  the  rest,  and  show  how 
good  a  fellow  yon  are,  and  how  yon  can  "  keep 
the  ball  a-going"  with  the  best  of  them.  Of 
course  it  is  rather  irritating,  but  that  is  no  mat- 
ter. You  can  sleep  after  midnight  as  well  as 
before,  and  your  hope  is  to  await  till  the  uproar 
gradually  moderates  and  ceases  of  itself. 

In  the  mean  time  it  seemed  as  yet  only  to  in- 
crease in  intensity.  Finding  the  war  and  frolic 
— for  both  seemed  strangely  mingled — of  words 
to  be  rather  tame  at  last,  one  and  another 
of  them  sprang  out  of  bed  and  began  dancing 
around  in  their  nether  garments,  singing  despe^ 
rate  catches,  and  sending  forth  unearthly  yells. 

**  Silence,  boys  I "  cried  one  from  the  mattress- 
es, with  mock  gravity;  *' silence,  I  say!  yon 
will  alarm  the  bats  and  frighten  the  bed-bugs." 

"Poor  creatures,  I  wouldn't  disturb  them 
for  the  pleasure  of  being  gnawed  away  by  them 
for  the  balance  of  the  night.  Hush !  Come, 
be  still !  Hush,  I  tell  you,  or  else  the  bed-bugs 
will  groan." 

"  Ah ! "  cries  another, "  it  is  too  late.  They're 
moving.  You 'have  woke  them  up.  Hark,  I 
hear  them  coming !  Oh,  the  devil !  Bill,  is 
that  you?  I  thought  you  was  one  of  them, 
when  you  laid  your  ugly  paw  on  my  back." 

"  Well,  if  I  ain't  them,  I  have  one  on  my  leg, 
that's  all !  What  a  big  fellow  it  is !  Crack- 
there  he  goes ;  he  snaps  like  a  pop-gnn." 

**  Come,  Jimmy,  my  boy,  mother's  only  joy, 
why  can't  yon  lie  quiet?"  yells  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  another;  "can't  you  see  we  are  try- 
ing to  keep  the  peace  ?" 

"Yes,  only  a  piece  of  it,  my  jewel;  all  the 
rest  is  a-flying  here  and  there  like  mosquitoes 
dancing  on  a  swamp." 

At  this  moment  two  or  three  seise  on  the 
lower  limbs  of  a  wonld-be  sleeper,  and  drag 
him  sprawling  on  the  floor.  He  rises  and 
laughs  his  injured  dlraiity  away  with  two  or 
three  boisterous  outbimts.  And  now  six  or 
eight  are  on  their  feet,  and  a  dance  is  at  once 
improvised.  Snatches  of  song,  yells  and  out* 
cries,  heavy  jouncing  and  tumbling.     How  the 


floor  bends  under  them,  and  the  window-sashes 
rattle ! 

"Ilallo,  boys!  we'll  have  the  ceiling  down 
below  if  we  don't  take  care." 

"What  if  we  do?  Keep  a-moving — ^keep 
a-moving  until  the  old  house  comes  tumbling 
down  all  together." 

"Tom,  you're  rather  hard  on  the  old  man." 

' '  Better  say  on  the  old  woman, "  cries  another. 
*'  I  heard  her  s^y  to  him  through  the  crack  of 
the  stair-door  that  she  was  afraid  to  lie  still  for 
fear  the  ceiling  would  give  way." 

Just  then  the  door  alluded  to  was  opened  and 
the  fanner  shoved  in  his  head  and  remonstrated 
very  mildly,  as  policy  dictated.  "  Come,  come, 
my  lads,  be  a  little  more  quiet!" 

"Ain't  we  quiet  enough  yet,  old  fellow? 
Well,  that's  strange !  when  all  was  so  4ill  here 
yon  could  hear  the  bed-bugs  courting  their 
sweet-hearts." 

"Did  you  hear  what  they  said  to  them, 
Sam  ?"  asked  his  neighbor. 

"No;  what  was  it?" 

"Well,  m  tell  ye.  They  said  they  knew 
they  were  thin,  for  the  old  man  down  stairs  was 
so  poor  since  they  sucked  him  dry  that  they  had 
been  all  starving  lately ;  but  now  they  would 
grow  fat  on  us,  and  then  look  more  beautiful  in 
the  eyes  of  their  lady-loves." 

"Dumed  if  I  let  them  grow  fat  on  me,"  re- 
plied his  listenec  "  But  stop,  let  us  hear  what 
the  old  man  has  to  say." 

"  Boys,"  resumed  the  latter,  in  the  temporary 
pause,  "  boys,  I  wish  ye'd  be  quiet.  Ye'U  break 
every  pane  of  glass  I  have  in  the  house,  and  be- 
sides ye're  scaring  the  old  woman." 

"Well,  well!  let's  turn  in  and  go  to  sleep. 
It  won't  do  to  frighten  her,  nohow.  What  d'ye 
say,  boys  ?" 

"Ay,  Ay!"  they  chimed  all  in.  And  thus 
silence  was  restored. 

The  next  day  at  dinner  they  were  at  it  again. 
The  family  were  Methodists  and  pious  people. 
The  long  table  accommodated  a  dozen;  the 
farmer  sat  at  the  head.  When  they  had  taken 
their  seats  he  paused  to  say  grace.  He  had 
done  it  before  in  the  morning  at  breakfast,  and 
so  on,  but  now  they  were  prepared  for  him. 
Hardly  had  he  commenced  before  from  the 
middle  of  the  table  along  down  to  the  farther 
end  a  volley  of  oaths  flew  from  month  to  mouth, 
drowning  every  word  their  host  said .  The  habit 
of  swearing  is  very  common  in  the  Northwest. 
An  oath  at  every  ten  words  is  perhaps  a  fair 
average.  We  omit  them  in  our  report.  If  any 
reader  has  a  taste  that  way  he  may  supply  them 
at  pleasure.  When  the  grace  came  to  a  close 
the  oaths  eeased  with  singular  unanimity.  The 
old  farmer  looked  shocked  and  indignant,  but 
the  boys  didn't  care,  laughing  on  as  furiously 
as  ever.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  his  good  dame 
remained  in  a.  side-room  while  the  profanities 
flew  round. 

When  evening  came  the  farmer  addressed 
them  thus :   "  Boys,  ye  made  such  a  mmpns 
last  night  that  I  am  very  much  afecred  ye'U 
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tear  the  old  shanty  down.  I  don-t  want  the 
cadnnk  to  go  jest  yet  a  while  \  and  so,  if  it's  the 
same  to  ye,  I'd  like  half  of  ye  to  take  the  barn 
to-night.  There's  lots  of  clean  hay  there,  and 
no  bed-bngs,  1*11  warrant  ye." 

"  All  right,  old  man.  Bed's  the  word,  I  say ; 
I'll  go,  for  one."  "And  I  for  another," and  in 
a  jiffy  eight  had  arranged  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  bam,  much  to  the  farmer's  relief. 

When  morning  came  he  was  assailed  by  a 
storm  of  small  attacks  and  curses  again. 

"  Look  a-here,  old  fellow,  d'ye  know  I'm  stiff 
in  my  joints ;  that  old  bam  has  let  in  rheumat- 
ics on  me." 

"  Yon  must  gire  us  our  room  and  beds  again, 
Benton ;  it  won't  go  down,  that  old  shed  of 
yours  there  and  the  hay.  We've  tried  it  once, 
and  that's  enough.  Moses !  how  cold  it  was." 
"Cold!"  echoed  a  third,  "why,  there  was 
a  white  frost  last  night.  Just  see  it  on  the 
ground." 

"  I'd  rather  ye'd  sleep  in  the  bam,  notwith- 
standing, boys.  I'm  afraid  for  to  have  ye  up 
stairs  and  the  old  woman  below." 

"  Well,  we  won't  disturb  ye  again,  we'll  prom- 
ise ye  that.  But  mind,  yon  must  give  us  our 
rooms.  If  you  don't  we'll  tear  down  ^very 
shingle  you've  got  on  your  shanty." 

"Well  I  well  I  and  now  let's  go  to  breakfast." 
And  so  they  got  their  apartments  again. 
But  three  dollars  was  destined  not  to  be  the 
limit  of  wages  this  year.  A  large  amount  of 
land  had  been  sown  and  labor  was  scarce.  The 
"  hands"  were  right  in  their  forecast  of  the  fu- 
ture. And  even  when  they  were  absorbed  all 
up,  at  their  price  of  three  dollars,  hundreds  of 
farms,  all  over  the  State,  still  lay  untouched  by 
the  scythe.  And  now  the  husbandmen  grew 
really  frightened.  In  their  eager,  almost  fren- 
zied efforts  to  secure  hands  and  save  their  crops 
(for  now  it  had  come  to  this),  they  went  excited- 
ly into  the  towns  to  buy  up  work  at  any  price. 
At  Eyeota  and  Rochester  at  this  time  many 
were  engaged  at  three,  three  and  a  half,  four, 
and  even  four  and  a  half,  dollars  a  day.  Soon 
the  anxiety  spread  from  the  farmers  to  the 
other  classes  of  the  community.  Merchants, 
wheat-buyers,  mechanics,  persons  of  all  inter- 
ests and  ranks  began  to  feel  concerned.  -  Was 
there  to  be  a  repetition  of  last  year's  failure  and 
distress  ?  Every  one  knew  his  prosperity,  liis 
exemption  from  poverty  and  suffering,  depend- 
ed directly  or  indirectly  on  the  success  of  the 
farmers.  They  were  the  mighty  Atlas  who 
bore  upon  their  huge  shoulders  the  well-being 
and  safety  of  the  whole  country.  Labor  was 
scarce ;  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Every  one  not 
busily  engaged  in  other  occupations  felt  a  call 
almost  as  strong  as  that  of  patriotism  to  go  into 
the^elds ;  and  fortunately  numbers  in  different 
branches  of  business  were  sufficiently  at  leisure 
to  give  a  few  days  to  this  object.  A  farmer 
came  into  a  town  in  Southcm  Minnesota  and 
grabbed  up  a  tailor,  a  shoemaker,  a  harness- 
maker,  and  a  bbicksmith,  for  three  dollars  a 
Jay  liach.     The  next  morning  another  came, 


and  a  hotel-keeper  was  seduced  by  his  gentle 
appeals  and  went  off  in  company  with  his  broth- 
er and  partner,  for  the  agricultural  Siren  had 
tempted  them  with  an  offw  of  four  dollars  a 
day.  The  hotel  in  the  mean  time  was  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  boy  hostler.  And  so 
it  went  on.  Lawyers  without  cases,  doctors 
where  the  neighborhood  was  rather  too  healthy, 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  whose  flocks  preferred 
not  to  part  with  their  wool,  men  of  all  trades 
and  professions,  prompted  by  the  concem  and 
fear  all  felt,  and  by  the  tempting  offers  of  three 
and  four  dollars,  went  pell-mtf  into  the  wheat- 
fields  of  Minnesota.  When  the  adventurers 
returned,  after  a  few  weeks,  with  their  frames 
knit  and  toughened  with  toil,  their  muscles 
strong  as  iron,  their  health  invigorated,  and 
their  brains  clear  and  powerful,  they  felt  they 
were  in  these  things  more  fully  paid  than  by 
the  fifty  or  seventy-five  dollars  with  which  their 
pockets  were  lined. 

Shall  he  confess  it?  the  writer  also  felt  the 
prevailing  anxiety  for  the  common  welfare,  and 
like  a  good  citizen  shared  deeply  in  the  enthu- 
siasm. He  floated  along  with  the  tide,  which 
one  evening  stranded  liim  near  a  farm-house  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Charles.  As  he  glanced  over 
the  fence  (fences  in  this  country  are  of  the  usual 
kind — two  upright  posts  and  three  horizontal 
bars),  he  saw  an  acquaintance  hard  at  work 
binding  wheat.  The  latter  shouted  a  hearty 
note  of  welcome. 

"  Come  in  and  lend  a  hand ;  Bristow  needs 
laborers.  I'm  the  only  man  he  has  got.  Come 
in ;  yon  can  just  as  well  earn  your  three  dollars 
a  day  as  not." 

" But,"  replied  I,  modestly,  "what  can  I  do? 
I  am  not  used  to  this  kind  of  thing.  Do  I  look 
like  an  able-bodied  man  ?" 

"  Fudge !  you'll  find  it  will  come  easy  after 
a  few  trials.  Every  one  isn't  a  farmer  at  the 
start.  Rome  wasn't  built  in  a  day,  you  know." 
"Yes,  I  know  all  about  it — ^I  was  there,  of 
course,  when  it  went  up,  and  noticed  the  whole 
process  of  the  erection  of  its  walls  and  edifices." 
He  laughed,  and  rested  on  his  rake;  poor 
fellow,  he  had  worked  all  day,  and  it  had  been 
hot  in  the  sun,  and  he  felt  just  in  the  mood  to 
pause  a  few  minutes  and  catch  his  breath. 

"  Where  did  I  see  you  last  ?"  I  inquired,  for 
he  was  only  a  passing  acquaintance,  whom  I 
recollected  having  seen  somewhere  or  other. 

"Wliy,"  cried  he,  "don't  you  remember? 
At  Preston,  it  was,  last  winter.  You  were  in- 
troduced to  me  there,  and  I — " 

"Oh  yes,"  I  inteiTupted,  "your  name  is 
Jones,  and  you  are  the  Adventist  preacher." 

"The  very  same,"  he  rejoined,  "and  here 
you  see  I  am  in  a  different  occupation — agoing 
in  on  my  muscle." 

"  Ah,  Sir !"  said  I,  "  and  do  you  advise  me  to 
follow  your  example  ?" 

"Of  course  I  do,"  he  cried,  "and  don't  let 
yourself  bo  discouraged ;  you  think  you  can't 
do  it;  but  you  can.  And  then,  too,  it  will  be 
a  real  charity  to  poor  Bristow.     The  wheat  is 
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beginning  to  suffer.  Lend  ns  a  hand ;  ereiy  lit- 
tle will  help." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  yielding  like  any  coy  damsel, 
^TU  go  in  and  see  what  I  can  do.  Bat  it  is 
too  late  this  evening  to  do  much,  so  111  present 
myself  indoors." 

**Bristow*8  not  at  home — he's  away  to  St 
Charles,  looking  for  help." 

"  It's  all  the  same,"  said  I, ''  Mrs.  B.  will  do 
quite  as  well." 

And  with  that  I  left  him  and  entered  the 
house,  a  little  frame-building,  painted  white, 
and  containing  ter  or  five  rooms. 

The  supper  was  ready,  and  still  waiting  Mr. 
Bristow's  return.  His  wife  kindly  invited  me 
to  draw  up  to  the  table.  Altogether  I  didn't 
feel  unhappy,  and  began  to  think  it  was  a  very 
pleasant  beginning.  *' Pshaw!"  said  I  to  my- 
self, *'  firming  is  not  such  a  terrible  affair  after 
all."  Addressing  myself  to  Mrs.  Bristow,  I  in- 
quired if  her  husband  needed  laborers. 

"  Oh  yes.  Sir,  very  much, "  she  replied ;  "  he's 
gone  now  to  St.  Charles  to  try  if  he  can  engage 
some.    He  hopes  toget  five  orsix hands  at  least." 

"Will  he  succeed,  does  he  think?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not.  The  other  day  he  en- 
gaged half  a  dozen  for  three-seventy-five,  and 
an  hour  afterward  some  one  came  along  and 
offered  four,  and  the  men  leffc  and  went  with 
him.  Tom  says  he  will  give  high  as  five  rather 
than  come  in  without  any." 

"  He'll  lose  money  at  these  figures." 

'^Tes,  that  is  true;  but  we  can't  help  it. 
No  money  can  be  made  in  wheat  at  four  dol- 
lars a  day  harvesting.  But  more  would  be  lost 
if  the  grain  scattered." 

The  farmer  returned  quite  late,  and  his  emp- 
ty wagon  showed  he  had  been  unsuccessful. 
Poor  fellow!  he  was  dull  and  discouraged. 
Of  course  he  was  glad  to  get  my  help,  small 
as  it  might  be.  "  If  you  can't  do  much,"  he 
said,  **it  will  be  something,  and  I'll  pay  what 
is  fair.     In  a  day  or  two  it  will  be  handier." 

His  farm  consisted  of  about  seventy  acres  of 
wheat  and  ten  of  oats.  A  little  had  been  cut 
and  shocked.  To  gather  in  the  balance  there 
were  Bristow,  Jones,  myself,  and  a  neighbor, 
whose  name  was  Dixon.  We  needed  six  or 
eight  hands,  and  here  we  were,  all  told,  only 
three  and  a  half,  for  I  considered  myself  no 
more  than  half  a  hand. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  rake  together 
and  bind  the  numerous  detached  swaths  of 
grain,  with  which,  at  regular  intervals,  the  field 
(of  about  eight  acres)  was  covered. 

^'Binding  and  shocking" — ^is  the  reader  ac- 
quainted with  their  mysteries  ?  The  standing 
grain  is  cut  by  the  reaper,  and  is  raked  off  the 
machine  by  the  machine  itself,  or  else  by  the 
farmer,  armed  with  a  rake,  in  swaths  every 
four  or  five  feet  apart.  These  are  immediately 
seized  upon  by  the  ''binders,"  and  made  into 
''bundles."  Stooping  over  each  swath,  the 
binder  draws  from  it  a  handful  of  long  even 
grain,  of  which  he  forms  a  band^  and  encom- 
passes with  it  the  swath,  tying  the  ends  togeth- 


er, and  making  the  bundle  compact  and  tight. 
It  is  then  thrown  to  one  side,  and  the  binder, 
without  a  moment's  loss  of  time,  proceeds  to 
do  the  same  with  another.  The  making  of  the 
"bands"  requires  skill  and  dexterity,  which 
only  practice  can  give.  First,  the  handful  of 
even-cut  grain  is  drawn  from  the  swath,  as  just 
noticed ;  the  top  ends,  containing  the  berries 
of  the  wheat,  are  firmly  grasped  by  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  the  straw  is  separated,  and 
by  a  rapid  and  peculiar  overhand  movement  and 
management  of  the  fingers  a  sort  of  knot  is 
formed  in  the  berry  end ;  and  then  the  binder, 
still  keeping  his  finger  firmly  fixed  on  the  knot, 
stoops  on  the  swath,  grasps  it  up  all  dean  in  his 
arms,  surrounds  it  with  the  band,  squeezes  it 
tightly  together  till  it  forms  the  smallest  possi- 
ble compass,  and  then  joins  the  two  detached 
ends  of  his  band  in  a  knot  by  a  quick  circular 
movement  and  the  insertion  of  his  thumb. 

"  Shocking"  comes  next  in  order.  After  all 
the  wheat  is  "  bound"  you  see  the  field  strewn 
with  an  infinity  of  bundles.  These  must  all  be 
set  up  into  "  shocks."  Ordinarily  a  dozen  go 
to  one  shock.  The  "  shocker"  glances  at  a  spot 
as  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  twelve  nearest 
bundles  as  he  can  find,  and  fixes  upon  it  as  the 
site  for  his  building — for  it  is  customary  to  talk 
of  "building"  these  shocks.  Then  he  starts 
out  to  gather  in  his  materials ;  liero  he  seizes 
one  bundle,  there  he  grasps  another,  two  more 
are  rolled  up  under  his  arras,  and  perhaps  two 
more  are  tugged  along,  half  dragged  on  the 
ground,  and  all  are  thus  borne  to  the  place 
designated.  Here,  dropping  all  save  two,*ho 
plants  these  latter  firmly  on  the  ground,  with 
the  ends  containing  the  ears  of  wheat  upper- 
most, and  at  the  same  time  presses  them  firm- 
ly against  each  other,  so  that  they  will  stand 
secure,  and  mutually  support  each  other.  Two 
more  such  couples  as  these  are  set  up,  forming 
a  row  two  deep  and  three  long.  Against  this 
row,  on  opposite  sides,  four  other  bundles  find 
their  places,  all  firmly  planted  and  pressed  to- 
gether, and  all  having  the  wheat  ends  upward. 
Ten  bundles  have  thus  been  made  to  do  service. 
And  now  the  shock  is  capped  by  putting  on  the 
two  final  bundles,  called  "  caps"  in  the  vernac- 
ular of  the  field.  They  are  laid  crosswise  on 
top,  having  both  their  ends  flattened  out  and 
bent  downward,  so  as  more  fully  to  cover  the 
bundles  underneath  and  protect  them  from  the 
rain  should  a  shower  arise.  By  being  spread 
out  and  flattened  in  this  manner  they  lie  more 
secnrely  on  the  pile,  and  are  less  liable  to  bo 
whisked  off  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind.  Ton 
can  shocl^  more  rapidly,  of  course,  than  yon 
can  bind.  Harvest-hands  bind  about  two  and 
a  half—- sometimes  three — acres  a  day  each,  and 
"  set  up"  or  shock  eight  or  ten  acres  in  the  same 
time.  Generally  four  or  five  binders  "  follbw" 
a  reaper,  and  bind  as  fast  as  it  can  cut.  An 
intense  rivalry  exists  between  the  various  reap- 
ers, and  agents  are  in  the  field  constantly  dur- 
ing the  season,  advocating  the  merits  of  their 
different  machines.^.g.^,^^^  by  ^OU^lt: 
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And  it  is  the  same  with  the  other  implements 
of  husbandry.  As  the  whole  trade  and  life  of 
the  country  are  connected  with  and  fonnded 
upon  the  farming  interest,  the  West  is  overrun 
with  agents^  representing  all  branches  of  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  farmer.  Step  into  any 
of  the  stores  or  hotels,  and  the  chances  are  ten  to 
one  that  you  will  find  a  seller  for  some  manufac*- 
turer  of  plows,  reapers,  threshing-machines,  etc. 
Husbandry,  in  all  its  various  departments,  forms 
a  kind  of  staple  subject  for  conversation ;  and 
the  result  is,  every  body  knows  nearly  as  much 
of  farming  and  its  appliances  as  if  they  were 
farmers  themselves.  And,  indeed,  most  of  them 
are.  It  is  seldom  the  case  that  store- keepers 
and  mechanics,  while  running  their  legitimate 
business,  do  not  also  possess  their  ''  eighties" 
or ''  one  hundred  and  sixties,"  which  they  part- 
ly work  at  intervals,  and  partly  sub-let  to  oth- 
ers interested  jointly  with  themselves  in  the 
crops.  In  fact,  not  to  waste  words,  the  whole 
community  here,  more  or  less,  has  **  wheat  on 
the  brain." 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  my  special  experi- 
ence as  a  '*  farm  hand."  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
I  found  it  hard  work  at  first,  but  in  a  couple.of 
dajs  I  got  used  to  it ;  and  soon  I  had  awakened 
in  my  astonished  frame  a  new  and  unexpected 
amount  of  strength.  A  feeling  of  physical  en- 
durance and  power  came  over  me  which  struck 
me  as  being  peculiarly  noble.  I  was  pleased 
and  triumphant.  I  felt  a  fresh  life  and  increased 
tension  and  vigor  in  every  fibre  of  my  body. 
And  far  from  my  mind  suffering  from  this  un- 
usual predominance  of  her  physical  companion, 
it  was  quite  the  opposite — ^it  seemed  to  expand 
in  its  strength  and  assume  a  serener,  because 
more  powerful,  empire  over  my  body.  When 
I  went  to  bed  I  enjoyed  the  mood  and  thoughts 
of  a  conqueror.  ^  I  have  tested  the  thing  and 
have  succeeded,"  I  sftid  to  myself;  **I  can  do 
a  day's  work  as  well  as  the  best  man.  Fare- 
well now  to  old  weaknesses  and  inefficiencies, 
to  lifelong  doubts  and  despondencies.  Labor, 
that  grand  old  inheritance  from  Eden,  Adam's 
best  legacy  to  his  posterity,  is  the  prime  means 
of  building  up  men  and  women,  and  preserving 
souls  pnre,  great,  and  strong,  like  Cincinnatns  at 
his  plow,  who  smiled  from  a  superior  eminence 
on  the  Roman  domination  laid  at  his  agricul- 
tural soil -stained  feet  in  the  day  of  Rome's 
distress." 

Now,  rhapsody  aside,  the  reader  can  see  that 
I  got  inured  to  hard  labor;  and  in  my  case 
various  things  had  made  it  seem  a  hopeless  un- 
dertaking. I  have  written,  therefore,  to  en- 
courage others  to  do  likewise,  who  possibly  may 
be  wishing  they  had  the  strength,  and  fearing 
they  have  not.  I  am  sure  they  need  have  no 
alarm.  Given  a  sound  constitution  and  gen- 
eral good  health,  and  I  care  not  how  small  and 
fragile  a  man  may  be,  in  a  couple  of  days  he 
will  toughen  out  and  work  along  quite  comfort- 
ably. 

When  the  wheat  is  all  shocked  the  next  thing 
is  to  stack  it.     A  wagon  goes  around  from 


shock  to  shock,  with  men  armed  with  pitch- 
forks following  it,  and  the  grain  is  all  taken  in 
and  carried  to  the  stackers.  These  arrange  the 
bundles  on  the  ground  in  an  immense  circle, 
filling  in  with  others.  Some  Sf  these  stacks  are 
quite  large,  reaching  20  or  80  feet  from  the 
ground.  Here  it  is  that  the  wheat  is  finally 
threshed  out.  Those  farmers  who  have  thresh- 
ing-machines set  about  immediately  to  thresh. 
Others  have  to  wait  till  those  in  the  business 
come  round  to  do  it  for  them.  The  machine 
is  moved  by  horse-power ;  eight  or  ten  of  these 
animals  going  round  a  circle^  and  turning  a 
central  axis,  which  imparts  its  motion  to  the 
machinery.  A  couple  of  men  constantly  feed 
it  with  bundles  of  wheat,  which  it  soon  digests 
into  pure  wlieat  and  separated  straw.  Those 
who  make  it  a  business  to  go  over  the  country 
from  farm4o  farm  with  their  threshing-machines, 
charge  for  their  work  a  regulated  price,  say 
about  six  or  seven  cents  per  bushel.  One  of 
these  machines  costs  about  $700  to  $800;  a 
year  or  two's  work  will  pay  for  its  cost ;  and 
as  they  are  expected  to  last  several  years  they 
leave  a  good  margin  of  profit.  From  800  to 
400  bushels  are  threshed  out  in  a  day.  After 
this  the  wheat  is  bagged  in  sacks  of  two  bush- 
els each ;  each  sack  being  marked  with  its  own- 
er's name ;  and  then  it  is  put  into  wagons  and 
hauled  to  the  nearest  market.  These  loads 
vary  from  2000  to  8000  ponndi^  weight  accord- 
ing to  the  distance  they  have  to  go.  At  60 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  21  sacks  (an  ordinary 
load)  will  weigh  2500  pounds.  The  distance 
to  market  is  usually  about  6  to  10  miles,  in 
the  more  settled  districts,  nowadays,  since  our 
railroads  are  running;  before  they  were  laid 
loads  had  to  go  one  or  two  days  to  get  to  the 
river  markets.  In  some  localities  they  have 
still  to  go  15  or  20  miles. 

Every  railroad  station  and  steamboat  land- 
ing is  a  wheat  outlet,  and  boasts  its  elevator. 
As  one  will  stand  for  all,  a  few  words  about  that 
at  St.  Charles,  where  I  am  now  writing,  will 
answer  for  the  rest.  It  is  a  building  100  feet 
by  80,  and,  perhaps,  50  feet  high.  Over-tall  to 
be  proportionate,  its  beauty  is  not  enhanced  by 
its  color,  a  dull  reddish  brown.  Within  it  are 
two  elevators  which  give  it  its  name.  These 
are  broad  bands,  provided  with  a  number  of 
"buckets"  or  "baskets,"  which  are  constantly 
ascending  and  descending  like  a  very  long  nar- 
row ellipse,  over  two  pivots  or  axes,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  building.  As  the  band 
goes  up  its  baskets  arc  filled  with  wheat,  which 
is  consequently  earned  aloft,  where  it  is  emp- 
tied into  large  bins.  At  each  end  of  the  build- 
ing are  two  places  for  receiving  the  wheat,  called 
"  hoppers,"  such  as  are  seen  in  any  flour-mill. 
To  these  the  wheat  wagons  draw  up,  the  sacks 
are  untied,  and  the  wheat  is  poured  down  the 
aperture  of  the  hopper  into  a  large  box  which 
rests  on  a  platform  scales.  Here  it  is  weighed, 
and  then,  by  a  contrivance,  the  bottom  of  the 
box  is  let  out  and  the  grain  precipitafted  into  a 
cavity  below,  where  it  comes  into  contact  at 
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once  with  the  lower  end  of  the  elevator,  armed 
with  its  baskets,  and  these  scoop  it  up,  carry- 
ing their  full  measure  aloft  to  the  bins. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  building  the  rail- 
road is  laid  in  ciSse  proximity ;  and  here  there 
are  several  spouts,  through  which  the  grain  is 
passed  down  from  the  bins  into  the  freight- 
cars,  which  are  brought  here  alongside.  A 
rar-load  is  about  300  bushels,  or  9  tons.  When 
wheat  comes  in  rapidly  these  cars  haro  to  be 
loaded  frequently,  to  leave  space  in  the  build- 
ing to  receive  from  the  wagons  without  delay. 
An  elevator  will  contain  about  30,000  to  40,000 
bushels;  the  enpacity  of  one  at  Rochester  is 
88,000  bushels.  As  150  to  200  teams  with 
wheat  often  come  into  a  town  in  one  day,  with 
from  GOOO  to  8000  bushels,  and  all  has  to  be 
taken  into  the  elevator,  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  the  outgo  must  be  in  like  ration  It  was  a 
busy  day  in  S^  Charles  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber; 150  wagon-loads  of  wheat  came  in  and 
were  received.  It  was  then  the  rush  fairly  set 
in,  and  it  has  been  going  on  from  day  to  day 
ever  since  till  now  (October  1),  and  will  for 
many  weeks  more,  till  the  close  of  navigation 
— about  the  middle  of  November. 

Every  thing  has  two  sides  and  two  halves. 
The  opposite  side  of  a  farmer,  who  sells  wheat, 
is  the  wheat  buyer,  who  purchases  it  from  him. 
These  wheat  buyera  are  a  class  by  themselves. 
At  all  the  wheat  outlets  a  few  houses  do  all  the 
business  of  buying  it.  These  hire  their  buyers, 
who  stand  on  the  street  from  morning  till  night, 
bidding  for  the  grain  as  fast  as  the  wagons 
come  in.  They  are  furnished  with  tickets,  on 
which  are  stated  the  date,  price,  buyer's  name, 
and  a  blank  space  where  the  farmer's  name  is 
written.  Another  blank  is  left  to  put  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  on.  The  day's  business  is  com- 
menced with  a  price  regularly  agreed  upon, 
which  is  adhered  to  as  long  as  possible,  until 
the  heat  of  competition  forces  it  up  higher,  or 
else  some  unfavorable  news  from  the  East 
causes  it  to  decline.  A  system  of  rotation, 
too,  is  in  vogue,  so  that  the  buyers,  one  after 
the  other,  can  take  their  turn  with  the  loads 
as  they  come  in;  but  often  a  few  hours  will 
suffice  to  destroy  this  harmony,  and  then  all 
make  a  dash  at  the  farmer,  who,  of  course,  tries 
to  take  advantage  of  this  rivalry  and  get  as  big 
a  price  as  he  can. 

Three  grades  of  wheat  are  recognized.  As 
the  grain  is  bought  by  measurement  it  is,  of 
course,  important  to  get  as  much  weiglit  to  the 
bushel  as  possible.  No.  1,  or  best  wheat,  is 
fixed  to  weigh  58  pounds.— that  is  the  stand- 
ard ;  No.  2  to  weigh  66,  and  No.  3,  53  pounds. 
A  ditference  of  10  cents  in  price  is  made  be- 
tween No.  1  and  No.  2,  and  the  same  (some- 
times— for  the  rule  varies — 20  cents)  between 
No.  2  and  No.  3.  These  are  the  weights  to 
test  the  grade  or  quality  by ;  but  in  order  to 
get  at  the  quantity  the  wheat  is  weighed  in 
bulk,  and  divided  by  60  to  give  the  number  of 
bushels  ;*  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  scales 
are  made  to  weigh  so  many  sixti£s,  and  save 


the  trouble  of  division.  Every  wagon-load, 
therefore,  is  taken  to  the  elevator  and  tested : 
a  small  brass  kettle,  holding  about  a  quart,  is 
filled  evenlyj  and  weighed  by  a  small  hand- 
steelyard  ;  on  the  arm  is  a  graduation,  and  it 
is  regulated  that  just  that  quantity  will  balance 
at  No.  58,  on  the  graduated  scale,  if  it  be  No.  1 
wheat,  or  at  56  if  No.  2,  or  at  53  if  No.  3.  The 
grain  is  tested  from  the  hopper,  as  it  pours  into 
the  box,  in  which  it  is  then  weighed  in  bulk  to 
get  at  its  quantity. 

It  is  a  very  animating  spectacle,  this  business 
of  buying  wheat.  The  open  space  between 
me — where  I  am  sitting  now  in  the  hotel — ^and 
the  elevator  is  covered  with  wagons  to  the  num- 
ber of  forty  or  fifty.  Some  are  going  off,  hav- 
ing just  deposited  their  loads  at  the  hopper; 
others  are  arriving  to  replenish  the  ranks.  Some 
have  oxen  before  them,  others  have  horses.  AU 
are  white  to  the  view,  with  their  rows  of  sacks 
filled  out  plump  with  the  grain.  There  is  shout- 
ing and  running  and  confusion.  As  soon  as  the 
farmer  gets  his  pay  for  his  wheat  he  hastens  to 
the  varioas  stores  to  execute  some  little  com- 
mission for  his  wife  or  daughter,  or  it  may  be, 
if  he  is  unmarried,  for  some  sweet-heart,  who 
is  thinking  that,  now  he  is  in  funds,  the  "  day" 
is  not  far  ofiT.  Most  of  them,  also,  have  long 
arrears  of  debts  to  settle  up.  And  so  the  stores 
arc  all  kept  as  busy  as  bee-hives  with  their  cus- 
tomers. The  blacksmith,  too,  is  hard  at  work 
shoeing  horses,  the  cobbler  in  getting  the  pedal 
coverings  for  men  in  readiness,  and  the  hai-ness- 
maker  in  selling  a  new  set  or  repairing  an  old 
one.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  hotel,  which  is 
filled  with  comers  and  goers,  and  is  a  perfect 
pandemonium  at  the  hours  of  meals.  Among 
the  strangera  you  notice  all  nationalities :  the 
heavy,  hard-working  Norwegian,  the  stolid  Ger- 
man, the  lean,  dry  Yankee,  the  quick-eyed  Gaul, 
the  broad-faced  Englishman,  the  excited  Hiber- 
nian, and  the  shrewd  Scotchman — all  are  here ; 
and  all  are,  by  constant  association,  rapidly 
fusing  into  one  common  race. 

The  yield  of  wheat  has  varied  considerably. 
A  week  or  two  ago  I  visited  a  farm  of  seventy 
acres  which  averaged  20  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Another  one,,  of  40  acres,  is  reported  to  have 
yielded  29^  to  the  acre ;  a  few  "  banner  acres" 
giving  33  to  34  bushels.  Elsewhere  yon  hear 
likewise  of  from  20  to  22  to  the  acre.  In  other 
places,  however,  it  is  very  different,  many  farms 
averaging  only  10  to  12  bushels.  This  is  where 
the  ground,  as  before  remarked,  was  low,  and 
remaiued  wet  till  late  in  the  season. 

Farmers  say  that  a  fair  average  yield,  at  pres- 
ent prices  for  wheat  and  other  things,  costs  Go 
to  70  cents  to  the  bushel  to  raise.  Thus  they 
make,  at  the  current  price  of  wheat  ($1  55),  a 
profit  of  86  to  90  cents  a  bushel  So  a  farm  of 
100  acres  giving,  at  an  average  of  16  bushels, 
1600  bushels,  will  pay  a  profit  of  $1400.  But 
it  does  not  always  turn  out  so.  The  farmers 
are,  many  of  them,  often  in  debt.  They  are 
poor  economizers.  The  shiftlessness  of  Western 
farmera  is  proverbial.  Honest,  hard-working. 
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they  are  almost  to  a  man ;  but  they  lack  pru- 
dence, forecast,  and  thrift.  Something  of  this, 
no  doubt,  is  owing  to  the  vast  size  of  the  farms 
they  work  and  the  boundlessness  of  the  coun- 
try. Eveiy  thing  here  is  on  an  immense  scale. 
Land  is  so  plenty  and  cheap  that  men's  ideas 
outgrow  the  restrictions  of  sober  economy,  and 
the  details  of  pmdence  seem  to  be  contempti- 
ble. Thus  errors  are  committed  and  waste  en- 
gendered. It  is  a  slovenly  habit  farmers  have 
got  into  to  take  no  care  of  their  implements. 
A  reaper  or  threshing-machine  is  left  to  lie  un- 
coTered  just  where  it  was  last  used,  exposed  to 
uU  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  for  a  whole 
year.  Of  course,  when  wanted  again  and 
dragged  forth,  it  is  stiff  and  rheumatic  in  its 
joints,  it  wheezes  asthmatic  cries  as  it  is  at- 
tempted to  be  put  into  service,  it  is  half  wom- 
oat  with  premature  decay,  and  repairs  become 
necessary;  and  after  a  repetition  or  two  of  this 
it  at  last  entirely  succumbs,  and  has  to  be  re- 
placed by  another.  A  reaper  costs  $200,  and 
a  threshing-machine  $700  to  $800.  With  prop- 
er care  and  housing  over  winter  they  are  ex- 
pected to  last  a  number  of  years.  This  is  one 
way  profits  vanish.  A  plow  is  left  to  lie  in  the 
last  furrow  it  has  made  till  another  season  de- 
mauds  its  services.  And  so  it  goes  on.  Five 
or  ten  dollars  would  put  up  a  straw-thatched 


shed,  tight  and  water-proof,  which  would  pro- 
tect all  the  machinery  a  farm  needs ;  but  then 
they  won't  do  it,  or  don't  think  of  it. 

In  the  fall  thousands  of  9d*aw-8tacks  are  burnt 
up  ruthlessly  which  ^ould  furnish  good  feeding 
for  cattle  and  horses ;  and  yet  all  this  is  wasted 
blindly.  Last  winter  they  would  have  given 
any  thing  to  have  had  it.  Oats  had  proved  a 
failure,  and  very  little  had  been  saved.  They 
were  scarce,  high,  and  the  farmers  out  of  mon- 
ey. By  February  the  cattle  were  destitute  of 
food.  Numbers  of  them  starved  in  the  south- 
em  counties  of  the  State.  If  a  man  had  sev- 
eral cows  he  took  care  of  one  or  two — it  was  all 
he  could  feed — ^and  left  the  rest  to  live  on  what 
they  could  find.  The  poor  creatures  nosed  along 
in  the  deep  snow,  searching  for  food,  till  they 
died.  Even  the  favored  ones  fared  badly;  and 
to  this  day,  notwithstanding  our  overabundant 
grass  in  the  prairies,  they  have  not  recovered 
fairly  from  the  hard  times  of  last  winter.  A 
little  forethought  last  fall  would  have  prevented 
all  this. 

But  there  are  many  honorable  exceptions; 
and  with  all  their  mistakes  the  farmers,  as  a 
body,  are  steadily  increasing  in  wealth,  and 
building  up  the  prosperity  of  this  young  State. 
With  her  boundless  resources  and  ^ergetic 
children,  Minnesota  has  a  glorious  future. 


THBEE  SHIPS. 


TmxB  precious  ships  I  sent 
Prom  land-locked  haven  to  an  ocean  blue, 
Whereon  no  vague  and  dim  horizon  bent 

Down  on  the  outward  view. 

One  to  Blysian  Isles 
Clasped  in  the  bosom  of  the  passionate  deep, 
And  roimd  and  round,  through  throbbing,  liquid  miles, 

Kissed  to  ecstatic  sleep. 

One  to  a  glorious  shore, 
Whose  stainless  mountain  summits  struck  the  sky,^ 
Bach  bearing  graudly  np  for  evermore 

A  name  that  could  not  die. 

One  to  the  Fortunate  Land, 
Wliose  sunset  clouds  were  piled  barbarian  gold. 
And  swift  below  whose  drifts  of  silver  sand 

Peari-pebbled  rivers  rolled. 

The  tlrst  went  down  in  sight 
Of  the  Elysian  Isles:  along  its  keel 
The  soft  impulses  of  their  waves  of  light 

Had  Just  begun  to  steal. 

In  some  obscure  lagoon 
The  next  ship  rots,  or  on  some  desert  coast; 
Of  it  no  tidings  ever  came,  and  soon 

Its  very  name  was  lost 

With  ruined  rope  and  sail. 
Seams  open  wide,  lost  helm,  and  broken  mast, 
Sack  from  vain  struggles  with  misfortune's  gale 

Unfreighted  came  the  last 
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So  fared  my  precious  ships 
That  to  the  vijBioned  ocean  gave  the  salL 
With  wildly  beating  heart  yet  silent  lips 

For  aye  I  saw  them  fail. 

Bnt  in  a  later  year. 
When  the  dark  storm  of  loss  was  overblown, 
Without  a  hope,  and  yet  without  a  fear, 

I  sailed  the  sea  alone. 

Not  from  a  sheltered  bay. 
To  Dreamlands  thll  in  sight  along  the  sea, 
My  Ship  of  Life  pursues  a  luminous  way 

Into  Eternity: 

But  from  a  barren  strand, 
Strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  many  an  early  gale; 
And  flff  below  the  horizon  lies  the  land. 

Darkly,  to  which  I  saU. 

Though  unseen  currents  drift, 
And  head-winds  beat  me  back  with  stubborn  force, 
And  soft  Morganas  from  the  ocean  lift 

To  lure  me  from  my  course, 

If  I  with  patience  stand 
Fast  by  the  helm,  and  count  as  lost  no  day 
Through  which  my  utmost  strength  of  heart  and  hand 

Is  given  to  keep  my  way, 

I  know  my  ship  will  ride 
At  last  where  baffling  winds  are  never  driven, 
Nor  currents  drift— safe  anchored  on  the  tide 

That  laves  the  shores  of  Heaven. 
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THS  TWO  StBTKKS. 


THE  WOMAN^S   KINGDOM: 

-A.   LOVE   STORY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  Queens  you  must  always  be :  queens  to  your  lovers :  queens  to  your  husbands  and  your  sons ;  queens  of  higher 

mystery  to  the  world  beyond But,  alas  !  you  are  too  oAen  idle  and  careless  queens,  grasping  at  majesty  in  tlie 

least  things,  while  you  abdicate  it  in  the  greatest."— John  Ruskin. 


CHAPTER  L 

^*  /^H,  Edna,  I  am  so  tired !     And  this  is  the 
\J  very  dullest  place  in  all  the  world  !" 
**  Do  you  think  so,  dear  ?     And  yet  it  was 
the  place  you  specially  wanted  to  go  to/* 

Edna  spoke  in  the  soothing  yet  cheerful  tone 
which  all  people — that  is,  people  like  Edna 
Kenderdine — instinctively  use  toward  an  inva- 
lid ;  and,  laying  down  her  work — she  rarely 
was  without  some  sort  of  work  in  her  tiny 
hands — looked  tenderly  and  anxiously  at  her 
sister.  For  they  were  twin-sistera ;  though, 
as  sometimes  happens  with  twins,  so  excessive- 
ly unlike  that  they  would  scarcely  have  been 
supposed  akin  at  all. 

"You  know,  Letty,  dear,  that  as  soon  as 
you  began  to  get  better  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
the  place  you  fancied  for  a  change." 

"Yes;  but  we  might  have  found  many  a 
nicer  spot  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  than  this — 
Ryde,  for  instance,  where  there  are  plenty  of 
bouses,  and  a  good  pier,  and  probably  an  es- 
planade. Oh,  how  I  used  to  enjoy  the  Brigh- 
ton esplanade  in  the  days  when  I  was  a  little 
girl,  and  we  were  rich  and  happy  I " 


**  Were  we  happy  then  ?  I  don't  remember. 
But  I  know  I  have  been  quite  as  happy  since.'* 

"  You  always  are  happy,"  returned  the  in- 
valid, with  a  vexed  air.  "  I  think  nothing  in 
the  world  would  make  yon  miserable. " 

Edna  winced  a  little,  but  she  was  sitting  in 
the  shadow  of  the  window-curtain,  and  was  not 
seen.  "Come,  come,"  she  said,  "it  is  of  no 
use  quarreling  with  me  because  I  will  not  see 
the  black  side  of  things ;  time  enough  for  that 
when  we  go  home  to  Kensington.  Here  we 
are,  out  on  a  holiday,  with  beautiful  weather, 
comfortable  lodgings,  no  school  to  teach,  and 
nothing  in  the  wide  world  to  do  but  to  amuse 
ourselves." 

** Amuse  ourselves!  How  can  we?  We 
don't  know  a  soul  here.  Indoors  there  is  no- 
thing to  do,  and  nobody  to  come  and  see  us ; 
and  out  of  doors  there  is  not  a  creature  to  look 
at  or  to  speak  to." 

"  I  thought  we  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  Besides,  they  would 
not  care  for  us  just  now.  It  is  not  every  lodg- 
ing-house, even,  that  would  have  taken  as  in, 
and  we  lately  out  of  scarlet-fever." 

"  We  need  not  have  told  that." 
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*'  Oh,  Lctty !  we  must  hav6  told." 

"  Bdna,  you  are  80  ridiculously  conscientious ! 
I  have  no  patience  with  you !" 

Edna  made  no  reply;  indeed,  it  was  useless 
replying  to  the  poor  convalescent,  whose  thin 
face  betrayed  that  she  was  at  the  precise  stage 
of  recovery  when  every  thing  jars  against  the 
irritable  nerves,  and  the  sickly,  morbid  fancy 
changes  its  moods  twenty  times  a  day.  Oth- 
erwise, to  people  in  the  somewhat  dreary  po- 
sition of  these  two  young  schoolmistresses — 
driven  from  their  labors  in  the  midst  of  the 
half-year  by  a  dangerous  fever  which  had  com- 
piled the  shutting  up  of  the  school,  brought 
the  one  sister  nearly  to  death's-door,  and  the 
other  not  for  from  it  by  the  fatigue  of  sick- 
narsing — even  to  them  the  parlor  they  sat  in 
was  not  nncheerfal.  It  was  very  neat  and 
clean,  and  it  had  a  large  bay-window  looking 
out  on  a  veranda ;  beyond  that  a  little  garden ; 
farther,  a  narrow  strip  of  bright,  green,  grassy 
cliff,  fringed  with  a  low  hedge,  where  the 
'^white-blossomed  sloe"  was  in  full  glory,  and 
a  pail'  of  robin-redbreasts  were  building  and 
singing  all  the  day  long.  Below,  at  the  cliff  s 
foot,  the  unseen  sea  was  heard  to  tumble  and 
roll  with  a  noisy  murmur ;  but  far  away  in  the 
iiistsnce  it  spread  itself  out  in  sleepy  stillness, 
shimmering  and  glancing  in  the  sunshine  of 
early  spring.  The  sight  of  it  might  well  have 
gladdened  many  a  dull  heart ;  and  the  breath 
of  it,  which  came  in  salt  and  fresh,  though  not 
cold,  through  the  half-open  window,  might  have 
given  health  to  many  a  sick  soul,  as  well  as 
body — granting  that  soul  to  be  one  <|tf|hose 
whom  Nature  can  comfort.  It  is  not  every 
one  whom  she  can. 

Poor  Letty  was  not  of  those  thus  comfort- 
ed. Her  eyes  looked  as  sad  as  ever,  and  there 
was  a  sharp,  metallic  ring  in  her  voice  as  she 
said: 

**l  can't  imagine,  Edna,  why  you  make  so 
much  fuss  about  the  fever.  You  would  drive 
crery  body  away  from  us  as  if  we  had  had  the 
plague.  This  morning  I  overheard  you  insist- 
ing that  the  gentleman  who  wants  the  opposite 
parlor  should  be  told  distinctly  what  had  been 
the  matter  with  me.  It  is  very  foolish  when 
I  am  quite  well  now." 

**ye8,  dear,  quite  well,  thank  God!"  re- 
Ciimed  Edna,  soothingly.  **And  the  gentle- 
num  said  he  was  not  in  the  least  afraid ;  be- 
sides, he  was  a  doctor." 

"Was  he,  indeed?  A  real  gentleman, 
then!" 

"Supposing  that  a  doctor  is— and  he  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be — a  real  gentleman." 

"  Nonsense !  I  <mean  a  professional  man ; 
not  one  of  those  horrid  shop-keepers  whose  chil- 
dren we  have  to  teach— how  I  hate  them  all ! 
And  we  must  go  back  and  begin  again  after 
midsummer.     Oh,  Edna,  I  wish  I  were  dead !" 

"  I  don%  and  I  doubt  if  you  do — not  just 
this  very  minute.  For  there  is  your  dinner 
coming  in — and  you  like  fish,  and  you  declared 
you  were  so  frightfully  hungry." 


"Tou  are  always  making  fun  of  me,"  said 
the  sick  sister,  half  plaintively.  Nevertheless 
she  yielded  to  the  influence  of  that  soft,  caress- 
ing, and  yet  encouraging  tone;  her  gloomy 
looks  relaxed  into  a  foint  smile,  and  she  fell  to 
her  simple  invalid  meal  of  fried  sole  and  rice- 
pudding  with  an  appetite  that  proved  she  was 
really  getting  well,  in  spite  of  her  despondency 
and  fretfulness.  Edna  sat  by  her  and  ate  her 
own  cold  mutton  with  an  equal  relish;  and 
then  the  sisters  began  to  talk  again. 

**So,  after  to-day,  we  shall  not  be  the  only 
lodgers  in  the  house.     How  very  annoying!" 

"  I  don't  think  the  new-comers  will  harm  us 
much.  They  are  likely  to  be  as  quiet  as  our^ 
selves.  Besides,  they  will  have  a  fellow-feeling 
for  us.  One  of  them  is  also  an  invalid,  and  a 
great  deal  worse  than  you,  Letty." 
"The  doctor?" 

"No;  his  brother,  whom  he  has  brought 
here  for  change  of  air." 

"  Did  you  see  them  ?  Really,  you  might  have 
told  me  all  this  before.  I  should  have  been  so 
glad  of  any  thing  to  interest  me.  And  you 
seem  to  have  inquired  all  about  them." 

**  Of  course  I  did.  It  was  very  important  to 
us  whom  we  had  in  the  next  parlor,  and  prob- 
ably to  them  also,  in  the  young  roan's  sickly 
state.  I  dare  say  the  brother  took  as  much 
pains  as  I  did  to  find  out  all  about  his  opposite 
neighbors." 

"Did  you  see  him?" 

"No;  except  his  back,  which  was  rather 
round,  and  the  coat  very  shabby  at  the  shoul- 
ders." 

"  He  isn't  a  gentleman,  then  ?" 
"  I  can't  tell.     If  he  happened  to  be  a  poor 
gentleman,  why  should  not  his  coat  be  shabby 
at  the  shoulders  ?" 

"I  don't  like  poverty,"  said  Letty,  with  a 
slight  shrug ;  and  drawing  round  her  the  soft, 
rich  shawl,  relic  of  the  "happy"  days  she  re- 
gretted, when  the  little  twins  were  expected 
to  be  coheiresses,  and  not  schoolmistresses. 
Those  days  were  dim  enough  now.  The  or- 
phans had  been  brought  up  for  governesses,  and 
bad  gone  out  as  governesses,  until  difficulties 
arising,  from  Letty's  extreme  beauty  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Edna's  fond  clinging  to  her  sister  on 
the  other,  they  had  resolved  to  make  them- 
selves a  home  by  setting  up  one  of  those  mid- 
dle-class day-schools  which  are  so  plentiful  in 
the  immediate  suburbs  of  London.  It  had 
done  well  on  the  whole ;  at  least  it  had  sufi^iced 
to  maintain  them.  They  were  still  young  wo- 
men— only  twenty-six — though  both,  Edna  es- 
pecially, had  a  certain  air  of  formality  and  au- 
thority which  all  schoolmistresses  seem  gradu- 
ally to  acquire.  But  they  were,  as  could  be 
seen  at  a  glance,  well-bred,  well-educated  wo- 
men ;  and,  besides,  Letitia  was  one  of  those 
remarkably  handsome  persons  of  whom  one 
scarcely  sees  half-a-dozen  in  a  lifetime,  and 
about  whose  beauty  there  can  not  be  two  opin- 
ions. You  might  not  fancy  her  style;  you 
might  have  some  ideal  of  your  own  quitejcon- 
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traiy  to  it ;  but  if  you  had  eyes  in  your  head 
you  must  acknowledge  that  she  was  beautiful, 
and  would  remain  so,  more  or  less,  to  the  last 
day  of  her  life.  Hers  was  a  combination  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with ;  of  form  and  color,  fig- 
ure and  face — enough  completely  to  satisfy  the 
artist-eye,  and  indicate  to  the  poetical  imagina- 
tion plenty  of  loveliness  spiritual  beneath  the 
loveliness  external.  Even  her  illness  had 
scarcely  clouded  it;  and  with  her  tall  figure 
shrouded  in  shawls,  her  magnificent  brown  hair 
cut  short  under  a  cap,  and  her  graceful  hands, 
white  and  wasted,  lying  on  her  lap,  she  was 
*' interesting"  to  the  last  degree. 

Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  Letty  Kenderdine's 
beauty  had  been  the  real  hindrance  to  her  gov- 
erness-ship. Wherever  she  went  every  body 
fell  in  love  with  her.  Mothers  dreaded  her 
for  their  grown-up  sons ;  weak-minded  wives 
were  uneasy  concerning  their  husbands.  Not 
that  Letty  was  the  least  to  blame ;  she  was  so 
used  to  admiration  that  she  took  it  all  quite 
calmly.  Too  cold  for  passion,  too  practical 
for  philandering,  there  was  no  fear  of  her  ex- 
citing any  unlawful  jealousies ;  and  as  for  regu- 
lar love-affairs,  though  she  generally  had  one 
or  more  on  hand,  it  was  a  very  mild  form  of 
the  article.  She  never  "  committed"  herself. 
She  might  have  married  twenty  times  over — 
poor  tutors,  country  clergymen,  and  struggling 
men  of  business ;  even  a  few  younger  sons  of 
good -families :  but  she  had,  as  she  said,  a  dis- 
like to  poverty,  especially  matrimonial  poverty. 

"  Will  the  flame  that  you're  so  rich  in 
Dght  a  Are  in  the  kitchen, 
Or  the  little  god  of  love  torn  the  spit,  epit,  spit?" 

was  the  burden  of  her  sweet,  smiling  refusals, 
which  sent  her  lovers  away  twice  as.  mad  as 
they  came.  But  though  she  smiled  Letty 
never  relented. 

So,  though  she  had  been  once  or  twice  on 
the  brink  of  an  engagement,  she  had  never 
fallen  over  the  precipice ;  and  as  she  confided 
all  her  diflSculties  to  Edna,  and  Edna  (who  had 
never  any  of  her  own)  helped  her  out  of  them, 
they  came  to  nothing  worse  than  **  difiiculties." 
True,  they  had  lost  her  a  situation  or  two,  and, 
indeed,  had  determined  Edna  to  the  point  which 
she  carried  out — as  she  did  most  of  her  determ- 
inations, in  her  own  quiet  way — the  setting  up 
of  a  school ;  but  they  never  weighed  seriously 
upon  either  sister's  mind.  Only  sometimes, 
when  the  school  duties  were  hard,  Letty  would 
sigh  over  the  comparatively  easy  days  when  she 
was  residing  in  **high"  families,  well-treated, 
as  somehow  she  always  had  been,  for  there  was 
a  grace  and  dignity  in  her  which  compelled  re- 
spectful treatment.  She  would  regret  the  lost 
luxuries — a  carriage  to  drive  in  and  a  park  to 
walk  in  with  her  pupils,  large  rooms,  plenty  of 
servants,  and  dainty  feeding — ^recapitulating  all 
the  good  things  she  used  to  have,  balancing 
them  against  the  ill  things  she  had  now,  until 
she  fancied  she  had  made  a  change  for  the 
worse;  complained  that  her  present  life  was 
not  half  so  pleasant  as  that  of  a  resident  gov- 


erness, and  lamented  pathetically  over  the  cause 
of  all — what  she  called  "my  unfortunate  ap- 
pearance." 

Still  the  fiict  was  patent — neither  to  be  sighed 
down  nor  laughed  down ;  and  it  had  a  laugha- 
ble side — Letty  was  much  too  handsome  for  a 
governess.  Too  handsome,  indeed,  for  most 
of  the  useful  purposes  of  life.  She  could  not 
pass  any  where  unnoticed;  to  send  her  out 
shopping  was  a  thing  difficult  enough,  and  as 
for  her  taking  a  walk  alone  in  pleasant  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  or  the  lonely  Brompton  Road, 
it  was  a  thing  quite  impossible.  Edna  often 
said,  with  a  queer  mixture  of  perplexity  and 
pride,  that  her  beautiful  sister  was  as  much 
trouble  to  her  as  any  baby.  And,  invalid  as 
Letty  now  was,  it  must  be  confessed  that  not 
Avithout  a  secret  alarm  had  Edna  heard  of  and 
made  inquiries  about  the  impending  lodgers. 

Letty  half-guessed  this,  though  she  was  not 
very  vain ;  for  she  had  long  become  used  to  her 
'^  unfortunate  appearance ;"  and,  besides,  your 
superlatively  handsome  people  generally  take 
their  universally-acknowledged  honors  as^com- 
posedly  as  a  millionaire  takes  his  money,  or  a 
poet-laureate  his  crown.  When,  after  Edna's 
communication  respecting  the  gentleman's  shab- 
by shoulders,  the  two  sisters'  eyes  met,  Letty 
broke  into  an  actual  smile. 

'*  How  old  is  he  ?  Are  you  afraid  that  some- 
thing will  happen  ?" 

'*  Perhaps.  Something  of  that  sort  always 
is  happening,  you  know,"  said  Edna,  dolefully ; 
and  then  botji  sisters  burst  out  laughing,  which 
quitoJUtored  Letty*s  good-humor. 

"G%e,  dear,  don't  be  alarmed.  He  will 
not  fall  in  love  with  me — I'm  getting  too  ugly 
and  too  old.  And  as  for  myself,  no  harm  will 
come  to  me.  I  don't  like  shabbiness,  and  of 
all  people  alive  the  person  I  should  least  like  to 
marry  would  be  a  doctor.  Only  fancy  having 
one's  husband  at  every  body's  beck  and  call — 
out  at  all  hours,  day  and  night ;  never  able  to 
take  me  to  a  party — or  give  me  a  party  at  homo 
without  being  fetched  away  in  the  middle  of  it ; 
going  to  all  sorts  of  nasty  places  and  nasty 
people ;  bringing  home  fevers,  and  small-pox, 
and  the  like — oh !  what  a  dreadful  life !" 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Edna.  "Why, 
when  I  was  a  girl  I  used  to  fancy  that  had  I 
been  a  boy,  and  could  choose  my  profession, 
of  all  professions  I  should  choose  a  doctor's. 
There  is  something  in  it  so  grand,  and  yet  so 
useful.  He  has  so  much  power  in  his  hands. 
Such  unlimited  influence  over  souls  as  well  as 
bodies.  Of  course  it  would  be  a  hard  life — no- 
thing smooth  or  pleasant  about  it — but  it  would 
be  a  life  full  of  interest,  with  endless  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness.  I  don't  mean  merely  of 
saving  people  s  lives,  but  of  putting  their  lives 
right,  both  mentally  and  physically,  as  nobody 
but  a  doctor  can  do.  Hardly  even  a  clergy- 
man could  come  so  near  my  ideal  of  the  perfect 
existence — *he  went  about  doing  good.'" 

Edna  spoke  earnestly,  as  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  she  was  roused  to  speak,  and  then 
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her  plain  little  face  lighted  up,  and  her  tiny  fonn 
took  an  unwonted  grace  and  dignity.  Plain 
as  she  was — ^as  noticeably  so  as  her  sister  was 
handsome — ^there  was  a  certain  character  about 
her  in  her  smaO,  firm  month,  and  babyish,  yet 
determined  little  chin — in  her  quick  motions 
and  active  ways,  and  especially  in  her  hands, 
the  only  decided  beauty  she  possessed — which 
though  they  flitted  hither  and  thither,  light  as 
snow-flakes,  and  pretty  as  rose-leaves,  had  an 
air  of  strength,  purpose,  and  practicability  which 
radicated  fully  what  she  was— this  merry,  busy- 
bee-like  little  woman— who 

"Qathered  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opeoing  flower  ;** 

but  yet,  on  occasions,  could  be  the  very  soul 
of  the  household — the  referee,  and  judge,  and 
decisive  voice  in  all  matters,  great  or  small. 

^^  Edna,  yon  are  preaching  me  quite  a  ser- 
mon," said  Letty,  yawning.  "And  I  really 
don't  deserve  it.  Did  I  ever  say  I  Wouldn't 
marry  a  doctor? — even  this  very  doctor  of  yours, 
if  he  wishes  it  particularly.  I  am  sure,**  she 
added,  plaintively,  with  an  anxious  glance  to- 
ward the  mirror,  "  it  is  time  I  should  make  up 
my  mind  to  marry  somebody.  Another  illness 
like  the  last  would  altogether  destroy  my  ap- 
pearance." 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk !" 

*'No,  it  isn*t  nonsense,"  said  Letty,  with  a 
queer  humility.  "  It  is  all  very  well  for  you, 
who  are  clever  and  can  talk,  and  do  things 
prettily  and  practically,  and  make  yourself  hap- 
py in  your  own  way,  so  that,  indeed,  it  is  little 
matter  whether  you  are  ever  married  or  not. 
Bnt  if  any  body  marries  me  it  will  be  only  for 
my  appearance.  I  must  make  my  hay  while 
the  sun  shines.  Heigh-ho  I  I  wish  something 
would  h&ppen — something  to  amuse  us  in  this 
dull  place.  Do  tell  me  a  little  more  about  the 
new  lodgers." 

''  I  have  nothing  to  tell ;  and  besides — ^there 
they  are!" 

At  that  moment,  coming  round  the  comer 
of  the  house  (the  Misses  Kenderdine's  parlor- 
window  bad  to  be  passed  in  reaching  the  front- 
door), appeared  a  porter  and  two  portmflteans, 
and  immed iately  afterward  a  Bath  chair.  There- 
in sat  a  figure  so  muffled  up,  in  spite  of  the  sun- 
shiny day,  as  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  compasaon 
in  any  beholder. 

"  Do  come  away,  Letty.  It  is  the  sick  broth- 
er.    He  may  not  like  to  be  looked  at." 

'*  But  i  must  look  at  him.  I  have  not  had 
the  least  thing  to  interest  me  all  day.  Don't 
be  cross.  He  shall  not  see  me.  I  will  hide 
behind  the  window-curtains." 

And  curiosity  quite  overcoming  her  languor, 
she  left  her  easy-chair,  and  crouched  down  in 
a  very  uncomfortable  attitude  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings outside. 

'*  Do  come  and  look  too,  Edna.  I  wonder 
—is  he  a  man  or  a  boy  ?  He  has  got  no  whisk- 
ers, and  he  is  so  very  thin.  He  looks  a  walk- 
ing skeleton  beside  his  stout  brother.  Do  say 
if  that  big,  awkward  man  is  the  brother,  the 


doctor,  I  mean,  whom  you  are  so  extremely 
anxious  for  me  to  marry. " 

"Letty,  what  foolishness!" 

"  Well,  111  promise  to  think  about  him  if  he 
ever  gives  me  the  chance.  He  does  look  like 
a  gentleman,  in  spite  of  his  shabby  coat.  But, 
as  for  the  other,  you  need  not  be  fdarmed  about 
him.  He  seems  to  have  one  foot  in  the  grave 
already.  Just  come  and  peep  at  him.  No  one 
can  see  you,  I  am  sure." 

Edna  looked — she  hardly  knew  why,  unless 
out  of  pure  compassion.  It  was  a  face  that 
any  woman's  heart,  old  or  young,  would  have 
melted  over — ^white,  wan,  with  heavy  circles 
under  the  large  eyes,  and  a  drawn  look  of  per- 
manent pain  round  the  mouth.  One  of  those 
filces,  so  delicately  outlined,  so  almost  feminine 
in  contour,  as  to  make  one  say,  instinctively, 
**He  must  be  very  like  his  mother,"  and  to 
wish  likewise  that  he  might  always  have  his 
mother  or  his  wife  close  at  hand  to  take  care 
of  him.  For  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those 
sensitive  yet  passionate  faces  which  indicate 
a  temperament  that  requires  incessant  taking 
care  of-— the  care  that  only  a  woman  can  take. 
Though  the  big  brother  seemed  tender  enough. 
He  wrapped  him,  and  lifted  him,  and  talked  to 
him  gently,  as  if  he  had  been  a  child.  Some- 
thing touchingly  childlike — the  poetic  nature  is 
always  young — was  in  the  poor  fellow's  looks, 
as  he  wearily  obeyed ;  doing  all  he  was  told  to 
do,  though  every  movement  seemed  a  pain. 

"  I  wonder  what  his  illness  has  been,"  said 
Edna,  won  into  a  sympathy  that  deadened  even 
her  sense  of  propriety.  "  Not  consumption,  I 
fancy.  I  should  rather  say  he  was  just  recov- 
ering from  rheumatic  fever. " 

**  Never  mind  his  illness.  What  do  you  think 
of  himself?" 

*'  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
faces  I  ever  saw.  But  if  ever  I  saw  death  writ- 
ten in  a  face —  Poor  fellow — and  so  young 
too!" 

"l^ot  much  above  twenty,  certainly." 

'*  There,  he  has  turned,  and  is  looking  right 
in  at  Qurwindow.  Come  away — yon  must  come, 
or  he  will  certainly  see  you,  Letty !" 

It  was  too  late.  He  had  seen  her ;  for  the 
poor  sensitive  youth  started  violently,  and  a 
sudden  flush  came  over  his  wan  cheek.  He 
drew  back  hastily,  and  pulled  his  fur  cap  closer 
down  over  his  face. 

Edna  tose  quickly,  and  shut  the  Venetian 
blind.  **  It  is  cruel — absolutely  cruel — to  stare 
at  a  person  who  is  in  that  sickly,  nervous  state. 
How  angry  I  should  have  been  if  any  body  had 
done  it  to  you  when  you  were  ill !  and  I  am  cer- 
tain he  saw  you." 

"  Never  mind :  the  sight  is  not  so  very  dread- 
ful; it  won't  kill  him,  probably,"  laughed  Let- 
ty, whose  spirits  had  quite  risen  under  this  un- 
wonted excitement.  "  Perhaps  it  will  even  do 
him  good,  if  he  wants  amusement  as  much  as  I 
do ;  and  he  need  not  excite  your  sisterly  fears : 
he  won't  fall  in  love  with  me.  He  is  too  ill  to 
think  of  any  body  but  himself. " 
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POOK  FBLLOW— ANI»  BO  YOUNO  TOO  ! 

"  Poor  fellow !"  again  said  Edna,  with  a  sigh. 

She  was  too  well  accnstomed  to  her  sister's 
light  talk  to  take  it  seriously,  or  indeed  to  heed 
it  at  all.  People  cease  to  notice  the  idiosyncra- 
sies of  those  they  have  been  accustomed  to  all 
their  life.  Probably  if  any  other  young  wo- 
man had  talked  as  Letty  did  Edna  would  have 
disliked  it  extremely;  but  she  did  not  mind 
Letty — it  was  her  way.  Besides,  she  was  her 
sister — her  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  two 
loved  one  another  dearly. 

Shortly  the  slight  bustle  in  the  hall  subsided, 
the  Bath  chair  was  wheeled  empty  away,  and 
a  confusion  of  footsteps  outside  indicated  that 
the  sick  man  was  being  carried  up  stairs  by  the 
brother ;  then  the  house  sank  into  silence. 

Edna  drew  up  the  blind,  and  stood  gazing 
out  meditatively  upon  the  sunshiny  sea. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of?"  Letty  asked. 

**  Of  that  poor  fellow,  and  whether  this  place 
will  do  him  any  good — whether  he  will  live  or 
die." 

"The  latter  seems  most  likely." 

^^Yes;  and  it  seems  to  me  so  sad,  especial- 
ly— "  and  her  voice  sank  a  little — "  especially 
since,  thank  God !  we  have  passed  through  our 
time  of  terror  and  are  safe  again.  So  very 
sad,  with  every  thing  outside  bright  and  happy ; 
trees  budding,  birds  singing,  the  sky  smiling  all 
over,  and  the  sea  smiling  back  at  it  again,  as  if 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  death  in  the  world. 
How  the  brother's  heart  must  ache  through  it 
all!" 

"  The  big  brother — the  doctor  you  mean  ?" 

**Yes;  and,  being  a  doctor,  he  must  know 
the  truth — that  is,  if  it  is  to  be — if  the  young 
jnan  is  not  likely  to  recover." 

"  Yet  the  doctor  seems  cheerful  enough.  As 
it  sounded  outside  in  the  hall,  I  thought  I  never 
heard  a  more  cheerful  voice." 

"People  often  speak  cheerfully — they  are 
obliged  to  learn  to  do  it — when — "  Here  Edna 
suddenly  stopped.    It  was  not  >\ise  to  enlighten 


Letty,  still  an  invalid,  upon  her 
own  sad  sick-room  experience. 
**  But  things  may  be  more  hope- 
ful than  we  suppose.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  very  sorry  for  our  new 
neighbors — for  them  both." 

"  So  am  I.  We  must  ask  the 
landlady  all  about  them  when  she 
brings  in  tea." 

But  though,  in  her  extreme 
dearth  of  outside  interests,  Let- 
ty's  curiosity  became  so  irresisti- 
ble that  she  hurried  on  the  tea  by 
half  an  hour,  her  inquiries  result- 
ed in  very  little. 

Mrs.  Williams  knew  no  more 
of  her  new  inmates  than  most  sea- 
side landladies  do  of  their  lodg- 
ers.    The  gentlemen  had  come 
from  the  inn ;  they  were  named 
Stedman — Dr.  and  Mr.  Stedman 
— and  she  rather  thought  they 
were  from  London.     "  As  the  la- 
dies also  lived  in  London,  perhaps  they  might 
know  something  about  them,"  suggested  the 
simple  island  woman,  who  was  quite  as  eager 
to  get  as  to  give  information,  for  she  owned  to 
being  rather  sorry  she  had  taken  them  in. 
"Why?"  asked  Edna. 
**I  do  believe  the  young  gentleman  is  only 
brought  here  to  die ;  and  death  is  such  a  bad 
thing  to  happen  in  any  lodgings.**' 

"  Nay,  we  will  hope  for  the  best.  This  fine, 
pure  air  may  restore  him.  See  how  strong  my 
sister  is  getting!" 

**  Yes,  indeed,  miss ;  and  so  I  told  his  broth- 
er. I  wished  he  could  have  seen  how  wonder- 
fully the  young  lady  had  picked  up  since  she 
came.  And  he  said,  *Yes,  she  didn't  look  a 
bit  like  an  invalid  now.' " 

"  Had  he  seen  me  ?"  asked  Letty,  half  smil- 
ing. 

"I  don't  know,  miss;  but  he  has  got  sharp, 
noticeable  eyes — real  doctor's  eyes." 

"  Oh !"  said  Letty,  and  subsided  into  silence. 
"Does  he  seem  very  anxious  about  his  sick 
brotli#?"  Edna  inquired. 

"  Ay,  oometimes,  to  judge  by  his  look.  But 
he  talks  quite  cheerful  like.  Just  hark  I  you 
can  hear  'em  a-laughing  together  now." 

"How  I  wish  we  had  any  thing  to  make  ns 
laugh!"  sighed  Letty,  when  the  door  closed; 
and  the  important  event  of  tea  being  over,  she 
relapsed  into  her  former  dullness,  lelmed  back 
again  in  her  easy-chair,  letting  her  hands  fall 
drearily  on  her  lap — such  soft,  handsome,  idle, 
helpless  hands. 

"  Shall  I  read?"  said  Edna,  with  an  anxious 
glance  at  the  clock.  It  was  too  late  to  go  out, 
and  it  was  many— oh !  so  many  hours  till  bed- 
time. 

"You  know  I  never  cared  for  reading,  espe- 
cially poetry  books,  which  are  all  you  brought 
with  us.*' 

"  Shall  I  try  to  get  a  novel  from  the  library  ?" 
"Threepence  a  volume,  and  you'll  grumble 
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at  the  extravagance,  and  I  shall  be  sure  to  go 
to  sleep  over  it  too.  Well,  I  think  I  will  lie 
down  and  sleep  a  little,  for  I  am  so  tired  I  don't 
know  what  to  do." 


A  DAUOnTES  or  TDK  OODB. 

She  rose,  walked  once  or  twice  across  the 
room,  looking  most  majestic  in  her  long,  soft, 
flowing  draperies — for  it  was  twenty  years  ago, 
and  women's  draperies  were  both  graceful  and 
majestic  then — with  her  large  lovely  form  and 
classical  face  she  was  the  personification  of  Ten- 
nyson's line — 

**  A  daughter  of  the  gods :  divinely  tall, 
And  most  divinely  fair." 

And  when  she  lay  down,  she  idealized  the  com- 
mon horse-hair  lodging-house  sofa  by  an  out- 
line most  artistically  beautiful — fit  for  a  sleeping 
Dido  or  dying  Cleopatra.  Such  women  nature 
makes  rarely,  very  rarely;  queens  of  beauty, 
crowned  or  uncrowned,  who  instinctively  take 
their  places  in  the  tournament  of  life,  and  **  rain 
influence,"  whether  consciously  or  not,  to  an 
almost  fearful  extent  upon  us  weak  mortals, 
especially  men  mortals,  who,  even  the  best  of 
them,  are  always  prone  to  reconstrue  the  dogma 
that  the  good  is  necessarily  the  beautiful,  and 
to  presuppose  the  highest  beauty  to  be  the  high- 
est good. 

But  this  is  wandering  into  metaphysics,  of 
which,  however  she  might  be  the  cause  of  them 
in  others,  there  certainly  was  no  trace  in  Letty 
Kenderdine.  She  lay  down  and  made  herself 
comfortable,  or  rather  was  made  comfortable 
J'y  her  sister,  with  shawls  and  pillows ;  then  she 
i^ll  sound  asleep,  like  any  other  mortal  woman, 


breathing  so  peacefully  and  deeply  that,  if  it 
would  not  utterly  destroy  the  romance  about 
her,  I  feel  bound  to  confess  she  almost  snored. 

Edna  sat  beside  her  till  certain  of  her  repose, 
and  then  crept  softly  away.  Not  for  idleness, 
and  not  for  pleasure,  though  the  sweet  evening 
tempted  her  sorely,  with  its  sunset  of  rose  and 
gray,  its  fresh  sea-breeze,  and,  as  is  found  along 
most  of  the  south  coast  of  England,  and  espe- 
cially the  Isle  of  Wight,  its  delicious  mingling 
of  sea  and  country  pleasures.  Above  the  lap- 
lapping  of  the  tide  on  the  beach  below  was  ^ 
heard  the  good-night  warble  of  the  robins,  and 
the  deep  note  of  the  thrush ;  and  besides  the 
salt  sea  smell  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  trees 
budding  and  flowers  blossoming,  giving  a  sense 
q$  vague  delight,  and  tender  foreboding  of  some 
unknown  joy. 

It  touched  Edna ;  she  could'  not  tell  why, 
except'  that  she  loved  the  spring,  and  this  was 
the  first  April  she  had  spent  out  of  London  for 
several  years;  scarcely  since  those  dimly-re- 
membered years  of  their  country  house  in 
Hampshire,  which,  to  her,  balanced  Letty's 
memories  of  the  Brighton  esplanade.  One  had 
been  the  summer,  the  other  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  the  rich  merchant,  who,  absorbed  in 
money-making,  and  losing  fortune  and  life  to- 
gether, had  left  no  remembrances  to  his  mo- 
therless twin-girls  but  these. 

They  recurred  at  times,  each  in  their  turn, 
and  to  each  sister  according  to  her  nature.  To 
Edna  at  this  moment  came  a  rush  of  the  old 
child -life — the  pony  she  rode — a  pretty  littlf 
gentle  thing,  loved  like  a  human  companion ;  n 
certain  stream,  which  danced  throngh  a  prim- 
rose wood,  and  over  which  dragon-flies  used  to 
skim,  and  where  endless  handfuls  of  king-cups 
grew;  an  upland  meadow,  yellow  with  cow- 
slips— Edna  could  smell  the  odor  of  it  yet. 

**  How  I  should  like  to  make  another  cow- 
slip-ball! I  believe  I  could  do  it  as  well  as 
ever.  I  wonder  if  cowslips  grow  any  where 
about  here!" 

And  then  she  smiled  at  the  silliness  of  a 
schoolmistress  wanting  to  make  cowslip-balls, 
and  wondered  at  the  foolish  feeling  which  came 
over  her  in  her  monotonous  life ;  and  why  it 
was  that,  just  rising  up  out  of  the  long  strain  of 
anxiety,  her  heart  was  conscious  of  a  sudden* 
rebound — a  wild  longing  after  happiness :  not 
merely  the  busy  content  of  her  level  life,  but 
actual  happiness.  In  picturing  it,  though  it 
was  very  vague  too  and  formless,  she,  however, 
did  not  picture  the  usual  sort  of  happiness  which 
comes  most  natural  at  her  age.  Unlike  her  sis- 
ter, no  lovers  had  ever  troubled  Edna's  repose. 
In  the  dull  city  family  where  she  had  been  gov- 
erness ever  since  Iguring  school  no  such  things 
were  ever  thought  ^  besides,  Edna  was  plain, 
and  knew  it — felt  it  too— perhaps  all  the  keener 
for  her  sister's  beauty  and  her  own  intense  ad- 
miration of  the  same.  No ;  Edna  Kenderdine 
was  not  a  marrying  woman.  She  herself  was 
convinced  she  would  be  an  old  maid,  and  had 
laid  her  plans  accordingly;  and  mapped  out 
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her  future  life,  with  a  quiet  acquiescence  in, 
and  jet  a  full  recognition  of— alas!  what  wo- 
man was  ever  without  that? — its  sad  imper- 
fectness. 

Thus  her  ideal  of  happiness  was  not  love,  or, 
at  least,  not  consciously,  and  certainly  not  love 
on  her  own  account.  This  golden  dream — this 
seeming  height  of  complete  felicity — ^was  thought 
of  with  reference  to  Letty  alone.  For  herself, 
she  hardly  knew  what  she  wanted ;  perhaps  a 
better  school,  more  pupils,  and  these  of  a  high- 
til  er  class,  for  it  was -hard  and  thankless  work 
trying  to  make  little  common  girls  into  little 
gentlewomen.  Or  possibly — though  to  that  £1 
Dorado  Edna  scarcely  dared  to  lift  her  eyes — 
some  extraordinary  windfall  of  fortune — a  leg- 
acy, or  the  like — which  would  forever  lift  l|yr 
out  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  school  at  all,  and 
enable  her  to  set  up  a  cottage  in  the  country — 
ever  so  small,  she  did  not  care,  so  that  it  was 
only  in  the  country,  and  had  a  garden  to  it,  and 
fields  around  it,  where  she  might  do  as  she  liked 
all  day  long,  without  being  haunted  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  school-teaching,  or  by  that  dread  of 
the  future,  of  breaking  down  helpless  in  the 
midst  of  her  career,  which,  since  the  fever  time, 
had  often  painfully  pursued  her.  She  herself, 
though  not  exactly  ill,  had  been  very  much  en- 
feebled ;  and  probably  it  was  this  weak  condi- 
tion of  body  which  made  the  little  woman  men- 
tally less  brave  than  usual ;  caused  her  to  long, 
with  a  sore  yearning,  not  merely  to  be  sheltered 
from  evil,  but  to  have  her  dull  life  turned  into 
brightness  by  some  absolute*  tangible  good. 

So,  while  Letty  slept — the  sound,  healthy 
sleep  of  which  her  easy  temperament  never 
made  any  difficulty — Edna  8t«od  looking  out  on 
the  twilight  sea,  still  thinking — thinking — till 
the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  rolled  slowly 
down. 

They  were  soon  wiped  away — ^not  dashed  off, 
but  quietly  wiped  away  with  a  resolute  hand. 
She  could  not  have  repressed  them,  they  would 
have  choked  her ;  but  she  could  help  indulging 
in  them,  taking  a  sentimental  pleasure  over 
them,  or  exalting  them  into  a  real  grief.  Alas ! 
she  knew  what  real  grief  was  when  Letty  was 
at  the  crisis  of  scarlet-fever. 

"No!  ril  not  crjr— it's  wicked  I  What  have 
•  I  to  cry  about  ?  when  my  sister  is  nearly  well, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  gather  the  school  to- 
gether very  soon,  and  meantime  we  have  enough 
money  to  last  us,  and  no  other  cares.  There  is 
much  more  to  be  thankful  for  than  afraid  of. 
And  now,  before  she  wakes,  let  me  see  exactly 
how  we  stand." 

She  took  her  little  writing-desk  to  the  win- 
dow, that  she  might  catch  the  utmost  of  the 
fading  light,  and  with  Oj^anxious  glance  at 
the  sofa,  set  herself  to  a^ece  of  work  which 
always  fidgeted  Letty — the  balancing  of  her 
weekly  accounts.  Nominally  the  sisters  kept 
these  week  and  week  about ;  but  Letty^s  week 
was  always  behindhand,  and  caused  her  such 
distress  that  gradually  E^na  took  the  whole 
upon  herself— a  very  small  whole ;  a  ledger  that 


a  man  and  a  millionaire,  or  even  a  petty  mer- 
chant, would  have  laughed  at,  and  wondered 
how  it  could  possibly  make  the  womanish  head 
ache  and  the  womanish  heart  beat,  as  it  did 
many  a  time.  For  Edna  was  no  genius  at  arith- 
metic :  besides,  hers  was  not  the  amateur  mas- 
culine arithmetic,  worked  upon  paper,  in  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  though  the  total, 
be  it  loss  or  gain,  affects  little  the  current  ex- 
penses of  daily  life — since  in  this  strange  com- 
mercial world  of  ours  a  man  may  risk  or  lose  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  or  go  through  a  bankruptcy 
or  two,  yet  still  keep  his  carriage,  and  eat  his  di- 
urnal dinner— just  as  handsome  a  dinner  as  ever 
— though  oftentimes  the  appetite  brought  to  it 
must  be  small 

But  Edna's  arithmetic  was  a  different  thing. 
To  her  a  balance  on  the  one  side  or  other  of 
that  tiny  page  implied  an  easy  mind  and  a  gay 
heart,  or  else — ^well,  it  implied  want  of  needful 
clothes,  of  household  comforts,  perhaps  even  of 
sufficient  food.  Only  want — ^the  sacrifice  of 
things  pleasant  and  desirable.  That  other  al- 
ternative, debt,  in  all  its  agonies,  humiliation, 
and  terrors,  these  poor  schoolmistresses  knew 
not :  never  would  be  likely  to  know,  since,  op- 
posite as  their  characters  were,  the  two  Misses 
Kenderdine  had  one  grand  point  in  common — 
they  would  have  starved  rather  than  have  oired 
any  man  a  half-penny. 

So  poor  little  Edna  sat  at  her  task ;  and  it 
was  a  task,  for  she  did  not  like  it  any  more  than 
she  liked  school-teaching ;  but  Letty  liked  it 
still  less  than  she,  and  since  it  had  inevitably 
to  be  done,  of  course  Edna  had  to  do  it.  This 
was  the  law  of  their  life  together,  and  always 
had  been. 

She  sat,  her  head  propped  on  her  two  hands, 
quite  absorbed.  Pathetically  so,  for  she  could 
not  make  her  accounts  meet ;  there  was  a  half- 
crown  gone  a-missing  somewhere ;  and  a  half- 
crown  was  an  important  sum  to  her,  poor  thing ! 
Not  for  itself,  but  for  what  it  represented — a 
fortnight's  butter,  or  a  pair  of  gloves  for  Letty, 
or  something  else  that  otherwise  would  require 
to.be  done  without.  She  racked  her  brains  t« 
remember  how  she  had  spent  it,  added  up  Ae 
conflicting  columns  of  figures  again  and  again, 
and  counted  and  re-counted  the  contents  of  her 
two  purses — one  for  current  coin,  the  other  the 
grand  receptacle  of  the  family  income. 

Vain,  vain!  Poor  Edna  could  not  make 
matters  right  Her  head  burned,  her  brow 
throbbed — she  pushed  her  hair  back  from  it 
with  trembling  fingers — she  was  very  nearly 
crying. 

It  was  a  small  thing — a  silly  thing  almost ; 
but  then  she  had  been  weakened  by  anxiety  and 
fatigue,  and  do  what  she  conld,  the  future  rose 
up  before  her  darker,  and  reasonably  darker, 
than  it  had  ever  done  before.  What  if  the  pu- 
pils, scared  by  fever,  should  not  readily  return  ? 
What  if  she  and  her  sister  were  to  be  left  with 
a  house  on  their  hands,  the  rent  to  be  paid,  the 
servant  to  be  kept,  and  nothing  to  do  it  with  ? 
That  ihorbid  dread  of  the  future— that  bitter 
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I  of  helplessness  and  forlornness  which  all 
working  <  women  have  at  times,  came  upon 
Edna,  and  made  her  think  with  a  strange  mo> 
mentary  envy  of  the  women  who  did  not  work, 
who  had  brothers  and  fathers  to  work  for  them, 
or  at  least  to  help  them  with  the  help  that  a 
man,  and  only  a  man,  can  gire. 

And  then  looking  up,  for  the  first  time  for 
many  minutes,  Edna  became  aware  of  two  eyes 
watching  her,  resting  on  her  with  such  an  ex- 
pression of  kindliness  and  pity,  the  sort  of  half- 
amused  pity  that  a  man  would  show  to  a  trou- 
bled and  perplexed  chOd,  that  this  poor  child 
— she  was  strangely  young  still  in  many  ways — 
looked  fearlessly  back  into  them,  almost  with  a 
sort  of  appeal,  as  if  the  observer  had  been  an 
anthorized  friend,  who  could  hare  helped  her 
did  he  choose.  But  the  moment  after  she  drew 
back,  exceedingly  ai;inoyed ;  and  the  gazer  also 
drew  back,  made  a  slight  apologetic  half-bow, 
then  blnshed  violently  all  pver  his  face,  as  if 
eonacious  that  he  had  been  doing  a  most  un- 
warrantable and  ungentlemanly  thing,  rose  from 
his  bench  by  the  window,  and  walked  hastily 
away. 

As  he  turned,  by  the  broad  stooping  shoul- 
ders and  well-wom  coat  rather  than  by  the  face, 
which  she  had  not  seen  until  now,  being  so  at- 
tnete^  by  the  face  of  the  inyalid  brother,  Edna 
recognized  the  doctor,  Dr.  Stedman. 


CHAPTER  II. 


This  will  be  a  thorough  "  love"  story.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  make  it  any  thing  else.  There 
are  other  things  in  life  besides  love ;  but  ever]^ 
body  who  has  lived  at  all  knows  that  love  is 
the  very  heart  of  life,  the  pivot  upon  which  its 
whole  machinery  turns ;  without  which  no  hu- 
man existence  can  be  complete,  and  with  which, 
however  broken  and  worn  in  part,  it  can  still 
go  on  working  somehow,  and  working  to  a  com- 
parative useful  and  cheeriiil  end. 

An  author  once  wrote  a  book  of  which  the 
heroine  was  supposed  to  be  painted  from  a 
real  living  woman,  whose  relations  were  rather 
pleased  than  not  at  the  accidental  resemblance. 
"Only," said  they, with  dignified  decorum,  "in 
one  point  the  likeness  fails ;  our  Anastasia  was 
never  in  love  with  any  body."  "Then,"  re- 
plied the  amused  author,  *'I  certainly  can  not 
have  painted  her,  for  she  would  have  been  of 
no  use  to  me ;  such  an  abnormal  specimen  of 
hnmamty  is  not  a  woman  at  all." 

No.  A  life  without  love  in  it  must  of  neces- 
sity be  an  imperfect,  an  unnatural  life.  The 
love  may  be  happy  or  unhappy,  nobte  or  ipoble,' 
requited  or  unrequited ;  but  it  must  be,  cr  have 
been,  there.  Love  absolute.  Not  merely  the 
tie  of  blood,  the  bond  of  friendship,  the  many 
close  affections  which  make  existence  sweet ; 
bat  the  one,  closest  of  all,  the  love  between  man 
and  woman — which  is  the  root  of  the  family 
life,  and  the  family  life  is  the  key  to  half  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe. 


And  so,  without  disguise  of  purpose,  and 
rather  glorying  in  the  folly,  if  folly  it  be,  I  con- 
fess this  to  be  a  mere  love-tale,  nothing  more. 
No  grand  "  purpose"  in  it ;  no  dramatic  effects 
— scarcely  even  a  "  story ;"  but  a  few  pages  out 
of  the  book  of  daily  life,  the  outside  of  which 
looks  often  so  common  and  plain ;  and  the  in- 
side— but  One  only  reads  that. 

Under  Mrs.  Williams's  commonplace  uncon- 
scious roof  were  gathered  these  four  young  peo- 
ple, strangers  to  one  another,  and  ignorant  of 
their  mutual  and  individual  destinies,  afterward 
to  become  so  inextricably  mingled,  tangled,  and 
crossed.  The  like  continually  happens ;  in  fact 
it  must,  in  most  cases,  necessarily  happen.  The 
first  chance-meeting,  or  what  appears  chance ; 
the  first  indifferent  word  or  hap-hazard  inci- 
dent— from  these  things  do  almost  all  love-sto- 
ries date.  For  in  all  true  marriages  now,  as  in 
Eden,  the  man  and  woman  do  not  deliberately 
seek,  but  are  brought  to  one  another;  happy 
those-  who  afterward  can  recognize  that  the 
hand  which  led  his  Eve  to  Adam  was  that  of 
an  invisible  God ! 

But  this  only  comes  afterward.  No  senti- 
mental premonitions  weighed  on  the  hearts  of 
any  of  these,  the  two  young  men  and  two  young 
women,  who  had,  each  and  all,  their  own  lives 
to  live,  their  own  separate  cares  and  joys.  For 
even  if  blessed  with  the  closest  lionds  of  frater- 
nity, every  soul  is  more  or  less  alone,  or  feels 
so,  tin  the  magic  other  soul  appears,  which, 
if  fate  allows,  shall  remove  solitude  fcH^ver. 
There  may  or  may  not  be  a  truth  in  the  doc- 
trine of  love  at  first  sight,  but  it  is,  like  the  doc- 
trine of  instantaneous  conversion,  too  rarely  ex- 
perienced to  be  lAuch  believed  in.  Ordinaiy 
men  and  women  walk  blindfold  to  the  very 
verge  of  their  fate,  nor  recognize  it  as  fate  till 
it  is  long  past.  Which  fact  ought  to  be,  to 
both  young  folks  and  their  guardians,  at  once 
a  consolation  and  a  warning. 

Edna,  when,  immediately  after  the  doctor's 
disappearance,  the  entrance  of  candles  wakened 
Letty,  told  her  sister  frankly,  and  with  consid- 
erable amusement,  of  the  steadfast  stare  which 
for  the  moment  had  annoyed  her. 

"  At  least  I  should  have  been  anHbyed  had 
it  been  you,  Letty.  But  with  me  of  course  it 
meant  nothing ;  merely  a  little  harmless  curi- 
osity. Certainly,  as  Mrs.  Williams  says,  he 
has  thorough  *  doctor's  eyes.'  They  seem  able 
to  see  eveiy  thing.  As  a  doctor  ought  to  see, 
you  know." 

*^And  what  color  were  they,  and  what  sort 
of  a  face  was  it  altogether  ?" 

"  I  really  can  not  tell.  A  nice,  kindly  sort 
of  face,  and  that  is  all  I  know." 

'*But,  Edna,  if  I  am  to  marry  him  yon 
ought  to  know.  So  look  hard  next  time,  and 
tell  me  exactly  what  he  is  like." 

"Very  well,"  said  Edna,  laughing;  thank- 
ful for  any  little  joke  that  lightened  the  heavy 
depression  which  was  the  hardest  thing  to  con- 
tend with  in  Letty's  present  state.  And  then 
she  took  to  her  work  and  forgot  all  about  it. 
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Not  until,  after  putting  her  sister  to  bed,  she 
came  down  again  for  one  quiet  hour,  to  do 
some  needful  sewing,  and  institute  a  last  and 
finally  successful  search  among  the  odd  cor- 
ners of  her  tired  brain  for  the  missing  half- 
crown,  did  Edna  remember  the  doctor  or  his 
inquisitive  stare. 

*'I  wonder  if  he  noticed  what  I  was  doing, 
and  whether  he  thought  me  silly,  or  was  sony 
for  me.  Perhaps  he  is  good  at  arithmetic. 
Well,  if  there  co:ild  be  any  advantage  in  having 
a  man  belonging  to  one,  it  would  be  to  help  in 
adding  up  one's  weekly  accounts.  I  shall  ad- 
vise Letty  to  make  that  proviso  in  her  marriage 
settlement." 

While  the  sisters  thus  summarily  dismissed 
the  question,  of  their  new  neighbors,  their 
neighbors  scarcely  thought  of  them  at  all.  Dr. 
Stedman  sat  by  hi^  brother's  bedside,  trying  by 
every  means  he  could  think  of  to  make  the 
weary  evening  slip  by,  without  forestalling  the 
burden  of  the  still  heavier  jiight.  He  talked  ; 
he  read  a  little  out  of  an  old  Times — first  the 
solid  leaders,  and  then  a  criticism  on  the  pic- 
tures forthcoming  in  the  Royal  Academy  Ex- 
hibition, till,  seeing  the  latter  excited  his  pa- 
tient too  much,  he  ingeniously  shortened  it,  and 
went  back  to  the  heavy  debates  and  other  mas- 
culine portions  of  the  newspaper.  But  in  all 
he  did,  and  earnestly  as  he  tried  to  do  it,  there 
was  something  a  little  clumsy,  like  a  man — and 
one  who  is  altogether  a  man — not  accustomed 
to  women's  society  and  influence.  There  was 
nothing  rough  or  untender  about  him;  nay, 
there  was  exceeding  gentleness  in  his  eyes  and 
voice ;  he  tried  to  do  his  very  best ;  but  he  did 
it  with  a  certain  awkwardness  that  no  invalid 
could  help  feeling  in  some  degree,  especially 
such  a  nervous  invalid  as  this. 

The  two  brothers  were  very  unlike — ^as  un- 
like as  the  two  sisters  who  sat  below  stairs. 
And  yet  there  was  a  curious  **  family"  expres- 
sion ;  the  kindred  blood  peeping  out,  pleading- 
ly, amidst  all  dissimilarities  of  character  and 
temperament.  The  younger  was  dark;  the 
elder  fair.  The  features  were  not  unlike,  but 
in  one  face  delicate  and  regular ;  in  the  other, 
large  ancP rugged.  The  younger  had  apparent- 
ly lived  altogether  the  student's  life ;  while  the 
elder  had  been  knocked  about  the  world,  re- 
ceiving many  a  hard  hit,  and  learning,  in  self- 
preservation,  to  give  a  hard  hit  back  again  if 
necessary.  Besides,  an  occasional  contraction 
of  the  brow,  and  a  slight  projection  of  the  un- 
der lip,  showed  that  the  doctor  had  what  is 
called  **  a  temper  of  his  own  ;"  while  his  broth- 
er's expression  was  altogether  sweet,  gentle, 
and  sensitive  to  the  last  degree. 

As  he  lay  back  on  his  pillow — for  he  had 
been  put  to  bed  immediately — you  might  have 
taken  him  for  a  boy  of  seventeen,  until,  looking 
closer  into  the  thin  face,  you  read  there  the 
deeper  lines  which  rarely  come  under  the  quar- 
ter-century which  marks  the  first  epoch  in  a 
man's  life.  No ;  though  boyi«h,  he  was  not  a 
boy ;  and  though  delicate-looking,  not  effemi- 


nate. His  was  the  temperament  which  we  so 
ardently  admire  in  youth,  so  deeply  pity  in 
maturer  years — the  poetic  temperament — half 
masculine,  half  feminine — capable  of  both  a 
man's  passion  and  a  woman's'  suffering.  Such 
men  are,  as  circumstances  make  them,  the  an- 
gels, the  demons,  or  the  martyrs  of  this  world. 

He  lay — restless,  but  trying  hard  to  be  pa- 
tient— till  the  light  failed  and  his  brother  ceased 
the  reading,  which  was  not  specially  interest- 
ing, being  done  in  a  slightly  formal  and  mo- 
notonous voice,  like  that  of  a  person  unaccus- 
tomed to,  and  not  particularly  enjoying  the  oc- 
cupation. 

"That  will  do,  Will.  It's  really  very  good 
of  you  to  stay  indoors  with  me  all  this  even- 
ing ;  but  I  don't  like  it.  I  wish  you  would  go 
out.  Off  with  you  to  the  beach.  Is  there  a 
good  beach  here  ?" 

"  A  very  fine  one.  You  shall  see  it  by-and- 
by."       • 

"Nay,  my  Bath  chair  could  never  get  down 
these  steep  cliffs." 

"  Do  you  think  I  mean  you  to  spend  all  your 
days  in  a  Bath  chair,  Julius,  lad  ?" 

'"  Ah,  Will,  shall  I  ever  do  without  it  ?  Tell 
me,  do  you  really,  candidly,  in  your  honest 
heart — ^you're  almost  too  honest  for  a  doctor, 
old  boy — believe  that  I  shall  ever  walk  aga»l^" 

The  doctor  turned  and  gave  him  a  pat  on  the 
shoulder — his  young  brother,  five  or  six  years 
younger  than  himself,  which  fact  had  made 
such  a  vital  difference  once,  and  the  fatherly 
habits  of  it  remained  still.  There  was  a  curious 
twitching  of  his  mouth,  which,  though  large  and 
firm,  had  much  lurking  softness  of  expression. 
He  paused  a  minute  before  speaking,  and  then 
said,  earnestly : 

"  Yes,  I  do,  Julius.  Not  that  I  know  it  for 
certain ;  but  I  believe  it.  You  may  never  be 
quite  as  strong  as  you  have  been;  rheumatic- 
fever  always  leaves  behind  great  delicacy  in 
many  ways;  but  I  have  known  cases  worse 
than  yours  .which  ended  in  complete  recovery.'* 

**I  wish  mine  may  be,  if  only  for  your  sake. 
What  a  trouble  I  must  have  been  to  you !  to  Ray 
nothing  of  expense.  And  you  just  starting  for 
yourself  too." 

"Well,  lad,  it  didn't  mattei^-it  was  only  for 
myself.  If  I'd  had  a  wife,  now,  or  half  a  dozen 
brats.  But  I  had  nobody — not  a  single  're- 
sponsibility'— except  you." 

"And  what  a  heavy  responsibility  I  have 
been !  Ever  since  you  were  fifteen  I  must  have 
given  you  trouble  without  end." 

"  Pleasure,  too,  and  a  deal  of  fun — the  fun 
of  laughing  at  you  and  your  vagaries,  though  I 
couldn't  laugh  yon  out  of  them.  Come,  don't 
be  taking  a  melancholy  view  of  things.  Let's 
be  jolly." 

But  the  mirth  came  ponderously  out  of  the 
big  fellow,  whose  natural  expression  was  evi- 
dently grave — an  enemy  might  have  called  it 
saturnine.  And  Dr.  William  Stedman  looked 
like  a  man  who  was  not  likely  to  go  through  the 
world  without  making  some  enemies,  if  only 
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from  the  very  honesty  which  his  brother  spoke 
of,  and  a  slight  want  of  pliability — not  of  sym- 
pathy, but  of  the  power  of  showing  it — which 
made  him  a  strong  contrast  to  his  brother,  be- 
sides occasionally  jarring  with  him,  as  brothers 
do  jar  against  brothers,  sisters  against  sisters, 
friends  against  friends — not  meaning  it,  but  in- 
evitably doing  it. 

"I  can't  be  jolly.  Will,'*  said  Julius,  turning 
away.  "You  couldn't,  if  you  had  my  pains. 
Ah  me !  they're  beginning  again — they  always 
do  at  night.  I  think  Dante  would  have  invent- 
ed a  new  torment  for  his  Inferno  if  he  had  ever 
had  rheumatic  fever.  How  mad  I  was  to  sit 
that  week  painting  in  the  snow !" 

*'  Let  by-gones  be  by-gones,  Julius.  Never 
recall  the  past,  except  to  mend  the  future. 
That's  my  maxim,  and  I  stick  to  it,  though  I 
am  a  stupid  fellow — you're  the  bright  one  of  us 
two." 

' '  And  what  good  has  my  brightness  done  me  ? 
Here  I  am,  tied  by  the  leg,  my  profession  stopped 
— so  fa&as  it  ever  was  a  profession,  for  you  know 
nobody  ever  bought  my  pictures.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  you,  Will,  what  would  have  become  of 
me?  And  what  will  become  of  me  now?  Well, 
I  don't  care.'* 

"  *  Don't  care'  was  hanged,"  said  the  elder 
bratiier,  sententiously ;  **and  you'll  be  hung, 
and  well  hung,  I  hope,  in  the  Royal  Academy 
next  year." 

The  threadbare  joke,  so  solemnly  nut  for- 
ward and  laughed  at  with  childish  enjoyment, 
effected  its  purpose  in  turning  the  morbid  cur- 
rent of  the  sick  man's  thoughts.  His  mercurial 
and  easily-caught  fancy,  which  even  illness  could 
not  destroy,  took  another  direction,  and  he  be- 
gan planning  what  he  should  do  when  he  got 
well — the  next  picture  he  should  paint,  and 
where  he  should  paint  it.  His  hopes  were 
much  lower  than  bis  ambitions,  for  his  bias  had 
been  toward  high  art,  only  his  finances  made  it 
impossible  to  follow  it.  And,  perhaps,  his  tal- 
ent— ^it  scarcely  reached  genius — was  more  of 
the  appreciative  than  the  creative  kind.  Yet 
lie  loved  his  art  as  well  as  be  loved  any  thing, 
and  in  talking  about  it  he  almost  forgot  his 
pains. 

"If  I  could  only  get  well,"  he  said,  "or  even 
a  little  better,  I  might  find  in  this  pretty  coun- 
try some  nice  usable  bits,  and  make  sketches 
for  my  next  year's  work.  Perhaps  I  might  do 
a  sea-piece :  some  small  thing,  with  figures  in 
it — a  fisherman  or  a  child.  One  could  study 
from  the  life  here  without  ruination  to  one's 
pocket,  as  it  used  to  be  in  London.  And,  by- 
tfae-by,  I  saw  to-day  a  splendid  head,  real  Greek, 
nearly  as  fine  as  the  Clvtie." 

"Where?" 

"  Here — at  the  parlor-window. " 

The  elder  brother  smiled.  "You  are  al- 
ways discovering  goddesses  at  parlor-windows, 
and  finding  them  very  common  mortals  after 
all." 

"  Oh,  I  have  done  with  that  nonsense,"  said 
Jnlios,  with  a  vexed  air ;  adding,  rather  senti- 


mentally, "  my  day  is  over — I  shall  never  fall  in 
love  again." 

"Not  till  the  next  time.  But  this  head  ?  I 
conclude  it  was  alive  and  had  a  woman  belong- 
ing to  it  ?" 

"Probably,  though  I  only  saw  the  head. 
Are  there  any  lodgers  here  besides  ourselves  ?" 

"Two  ladies — possibly  young  ladies;  but  1 
really  did  not  think  of  asking.  I  never  was  n 
ladies'  man,  you  know.  Shall  I  make  inquiries 
on  your  account,  young  Lothario  ?" 

"Well,  you  might,  for  I  should  like  a  chance 
of  seeing  that  head  again.  It  would  paint  ad- 
mirably. I  only  wish  I  had  the  luck  of  doing 
it — when  I  get  well." 

"When  I  get  well" — the  sad,  pathetic  sen- 
tence often  uttered,  often  listened  to,  though 
both  speaker  and  listener  know  by  instinctive 
foreboding  that  the  "when"  means  "never." 
Dr.  Stedman  might  have  shared  this  feeling  in 
spite  of  his  firm  "  I  believe  it"  of  ten  minutes 
before,  for  in  the  twilight  his  grave  face  looked 
graver  still.  Nevertheless,  he  carefuUy  main- 
tained the  cheerful,  even  jocular  tone  of  his  con- 
versation with  his  brother. 

"  You  might  ask  the  favor  of  taking  her  like- 
ness. I  am  sure  the  young  lady  could  not  re- 
fuse. No  young  ladies  ever  do.  Female  van- 
ity and  your  own  attractions  seem  to  fill  your 
port-folio  wherever  you  go.  But  to-morrow  I'll 
try  to  get  a  look  myself  at  this  new  angel  of 
yours." 

"  No,  there  is  nothing  angelic  about  her  face ; 
not  much,  even,  that  is  spiritual.  It  is  thorough 
mortal  beauty ;  not  unlike  the  Clytie,  as  I  said. 
It  would  paint  well — as  an  Ariadne  or  a  Dido ; 
only  there  is  not  enough  depth  of  sadness  in  it." 

"  Perhaps  she  is  not  a  sad -minded  young  wo- 
man." 

"I  really  don't  know,  or  care.  What  non- 
sense |t  is  our  talking  about  women  I  We  can't 
afiford  to  fall  in  love  or  marry — at  least  I  can't." 

"Nor  I  neither,"  said  the  doctor,  gravely. 
"And  I  did  not  mean  to  talk  any  nonsense  about 
these  two  young  women — ^if  young  they  are — 
for  the  landlady  told  me  they  had  just  come 
out  of  great  trouble — being  schoolmistresses, 
with  their  school  broken  up,  and  one  sister 
nearly  dying  through  scarlet-fev^r," 

"That  isn't  so  bad  as  rheumatic  fever.  I 
remember  rather  enjoying  it,  because  I  was  al- 
lowed to  read  novels  all  the  time.  Which  sis- 
I  ter  had  it  ?  the  Clytie  one  ?  That  rare  type 
'  of  beauty  runs  in  families.  Perhaps  the  other 
has  a  good  head  too." 

"I  don't  think  she  has." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  I  suspect  I  saw  her  just  before  I 
came  up  stairs  to  you — a  little,  pale,  anxious- 
looking  thing — not  at  all  a  beauty — sitting  add- 
ing up  her  accounts.  Very  small  accounts  they 
were,  seemingly;  yet  she  seemed  terribly  trou- 
bled over  them.  She  must  be  very  poor  or 
very  stupid  —  women  always  are  stupid  over 
arithmetic.  And  yet  she  did  not  look  quite  a 
fool,  either." 
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^*  How  closely  yon  mast  luive  watched  her  !'* 

'*  I  am  afraid  I  did,  for  at  first  I  thought  her 
only  a  little  girl,  she  was  so  small ;  and  I  won- 
dered what  the  creature  could  be  so  busy  about. 
But  I  soon  found  she  was  a  woman,  and  an 
anxioBS-faced  little  woman  too.  Most  likely 
these  two  schoolmistresses  are  as  poor  as  we 
are ;  and,  if  so,  I  am  sorry  for  them,  being  only 
women." 

''Ah,  yes,"  said  Julius,  absently;  but  he 
seemed  to  weary  of  the  conversation,  and  soon 
became  absorbed  in  his  own  suffering.  Over 
him  had  evidently  grown  the  involuntary  self- 
ishness of  sickness,  which  Letty  Kenderdine 
had  referred  to ;  probably  because  she  herself 
understood  it  only  too  well.  But  her  sufferings 
were  nothing  to  those  of  this  poor  young  fel- 
low, racked  in  every  joint,  and  with  a  physical 
organization  the  very  worst  to  bear  pain.  Nerv- 
ous, sensitive,  excitable  ;  adding  to  present  tor- 
ment by  both  the  recollection  of  the  past  and 
the  dread  of  the  future ;  exquisitely  susceptible 
to  both  his  own  pains  and  the  grief  and  anxie- 
ty they  caused  to  others,  yet  unable  to  control 
himself  so  as  in  any  way  to  lessen  the  burden 
of  them ;  terrified  at  imaginary  sufferings,  a 
little  exaggerating  the  real  ones — ^which  were 
sharp  enough — the  invalid  was  a  pitiable  sight, 
and  most  difficult  to  deal  with  by  any  nurse. 

But  the  one  he  had  was  very  patient — mar- 
velously  so  for  a  man.  For  hours,  until  long 
after  midnight — ^for  Edna  told  her  sister  after- 
ward she  had  heard  his  step  overhead  at  about 
two  in  the  morning  —  did  the  stout,  healthy 
brother,  who  evidently  possessed  in  the  stron- 
gest degree  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,  de- 
vote himself  to  the  younger  one,  trying  every 
possible  means  to.  alleviate  his  sufferings  ;  and 
when  all  failed,  sitting  down  by  his  bedside,  al- 
most like  a  woman  and  a  mother,  saying  no- 
thing, simply  enduring ;  or,  at  most,  holding 
the  poor  fellow's  hand  with  a  firm  clasp,  which, 
in  its  mingled  strength  and  tenderness,  might 
have  imparted  courage  to  go  through  any 
amount  of  physical  pain — ^nay,  have  led  even  to 
the  entrance  of  that  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  which  we  must  all  one  day  pass  through, 
and  alone. 

Help,  as  f&xjas  mortal  help  could  go,  William 
Stedman  was  the  one  to  give ;  not  in  words, 
but  in  a  certain  atmosphere  of- quiet  strength, 
or  rather,  in  that  highest  expression  of  strength 
which  we  call  fortitude.  It  seems  easy  to  bear 
with  fortitude  another  person's  sufferings ;  but 
that  is,  to  some  natures,  the  very  sharpest  pang 
of  all.  And  with  something  of  the  same  ex- 
pression on  his  face  as,  once  (Julius  reminded 
him  of  the  anecdote  about  one  in  the  morning) 
in  their  first  school,  he  had  gone  up  to  the 
master  and  begged  t<rbe  flogged  instead  of  Ju- 
lius— did  William  Stedman  sit  by  his  brother's 
bedside  till  the  paroxysms  of  pain  abated.  It 
was  not  till  nearly  daylight  that,  the  sufferer 
being  at  length  quietly  asleep,  the  doctor  threw 
himself,  dressed  as  he  was,  on  the  hearth-rug 
before  the  fire,  and  slept  also — suddenly,  sound- 


ly, and  yet  lightly;  the  sleep  of  a  sailor  or  a 
mastiff  dog. 

Morning  broke  smilingly  over  the  sea — an 
April  morning,  breezy  and  bright ;  and  Edna, 
who  had  not  slept  well — not  nearly  so  well  as 
Letty — being  disturbed  first  by  the  noises  over- 
head, and  then  kept  wakeful  by  her  own  anx- 
ious thoughts,  which,  compulsorUy  repressed  in 
daytime,  always  took  their  revenge  at  night — 
Edna  Kenderdine  welcomed  it  gladly.  Weary 
of  sleeplessness,  she  rose  early,  and  looking  out 
of  her  window,  she  saw  a  man's  figure  pacing 
up  and  down  the  green  cliff  between  her  and 
the  sea-line.  Not  a  very  stylish  figure — still  in 
the  old  coat  and  older  wide-awake  hat ;  but  it 
was  tall,  broad,  and  manly.  He  walked,  his 
hands  folded  somewhat  ungracefully  behind 
him,  with  a  strong  and  resolute  step,  looking 
about  him  sometimes,  but  pftener  with  his  head 
bent,  thinking.    Undoubtedly  it  was  the  doctor. 

Edna  watched  him  with  some  curiosity.  He 
must  have  been  up  all  night  she  knew ;  and  as 
she  had  herself  lain  awake,  Ustening  to  the 
accidental  footfall,  the  poking  of  the  fire,  and 
all  those  sick-room  noises  which  liT  the  dead 
silence  sound  so  ominous  and  melancholy  in  a 
house,  even  to  one  who  has  no  personal  stake 
in  the  matter,  she  had  felt  much  sympathy  for 
him.  She  was  reminded  keenly  of  her  own 
sad  vigils  over  poor  Letty,  and  wondered  how 
a  man  contrived  to  get  through  the  same  sort 
of  th!^|.  To  a  woman  and  a  sister  nursing 
came  natural ;  but  with  a  man  it  must  be  quite 
different.  She  speculated  vaguely  upon  what 
sort  of  men  the  brothers  were,  and  whether  they 
were  as  much  attached  to  one  another  as  she 
and  Letty.  And  she  watched  with  a  vague, 
involuntary  interest  the  big  man  who  kept 
striding  up  and  down,  refreshing  himself  after 
his  weary  night-watch ;  and  when  at  last  he 
came  in  and  disappeared,  probably  to  his  soli- 
tary breakfast,  she  thought  in  her  practical, 
feminine  soul,  what  a  dreary  breakfast  it  must 
be ;  no  one  to  make  the  tea,  or  see  that  the 
eggs  were  boiled  properly,  or  do  any  of  those 
tender  duties  whiAi  help  to  make  the  day  begin 
cheerily,  and  in  which  this  little  wonum  took 
an  especial  pleasure. 

As  she  busied  herself  in  doing  them  for  Letty, 
who  was  always  the  last  down  stairs^  Edna  could 
not  forbear  asking  Mrs.  Williams  how  the  sick 
lodger  was  this  morning. 

"Rather  bad,  Miss.  Better  now;  but  was 
very  bad  all  night,  his  brother  says ;  and  he  has 
just  started  off  to  Ryde  to  get  him  some  new 
physic." 

"To  Ryde— that  is  nine  miles  off!" 

"  Yes ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  he  said. 
He  inquired  the  short  way  across  country,  and 
meant  to  walk  it,  and  be  back  as  soon  as  he 
could.  I  asked  him  about  dinner  j  but  he  left 
that  all  to  me.  Oh,  miss,  how  helpless  these 
men-folk  be !  He  only  begged  me  to  look  after 
his  brother." 

"  Is  the  brother  keeping  his  room  ?" 

*'  No ;  he  dressed  him  and  carried  him  down 
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stajn,  jiut  like  a  baby,  before  he  went  out. 
Poor  gentieman,  it's  a  heavy  handful  for  him ; 
and  him  with  no  wife  or  mother  or  sister  to 
help  him;  for  I  asked,  and* he  said  no,  they 
had  none ;  no  relations  in  the  world  but  their 
two  selves." 

"  No  more  have  we ;  but  then  women  are  so 
moch  more  used  to  sickness  than  men  are,  and 
more  helpful,"  said  Edna.  Yet,  as  she  recalled 
her  own  sense  of  helplessness  and  entire  desola- 
tion when  she  and  Letty  were  landed  in  this 
very  room,  wet  and  weary,  one  chill,  rainy  after- 
noon, and  the  fire  smoked,  and  Letty  cried, 
and  finally  went  into  hysterics,  she  felt  a  sensa- 
tion of  pity  for  her  neighbors — those  **  helpless 
men-foUc,"  as  Mrs.  Williams  called  them,  who, 
under  similar  circumstances,  were  even  worse 
off  than  women. 

"  How  is  the  poor  fellow  now  ?"  she  asked. 
"  Have  you  been  in  again  to  look  at  him?  Ho 
should  not  be  left  long  alone." 

"  But,  miss,  where  am  I  to  get  the  time  ? 
And,  besides,  he  don't  like  it.  Whenever  I  go 
in  and  ask  if  I  can  do  any  thing  for  him  he 
just  shakes  his  head  and  turns  his  face  back 
again  into  the  pillow.  And  I  don't  think  any 
thing  will  do  him  much  good ;  he  isn't  long  for 
this  world.  I  wish  I  hadn't  taken  'em;  and 
ifl  can  get 'em  out  at  the  week's  end — not 
meaning  to  inconvenience — and  hoping  they 
will  get  as  good  lodgings  elsewhere,  which  no 
doubt  they  will — " 

"  You  wouldn't  do  it,  Mrs.  Williams,"  said 
Edna,  smiling,  and  turning  upon  her  those  good, 
sweet  eyes,  which,  Miss  Kenderdine's  pupils  de- 
clared, ''frightened"  all  the  naughtiness  out  of 
them. 

The  landlady  smiled  too.  llWell,  miss,  may- 
be I  wouldn't;  for  I  feels  Srry  for  the  poor 
gentleman ;  and  I  once  had  a  boy  of  my  own 
that  would  have  been  about  as  old  as  him.  I'll 
do  what  I  can,  though  he  is  grumpy  and  won't 
speak ;  and  that  ain't  pleasant,  is  it,  miss  ?" 

"No." 

This  little  conversation,  like  all  the  small 
trivialities  of  their  life,  Edna  retailed  for  Letty 's 
edification,  and  both  sisters  talked  the  matter 
over  threadbare,  as  people  in  sea-side  lodgings 
and  out  on  a  holiday  have  a  trick  of  doing';  for 
holiday-making  to  busy  people  is  sometimes 
very  hard  work.  They  even,  with  a  mixture 
of  curiosity  and  real  compassion,  left  their  par- 
lor-door open,  in  order  to  listen  for  and  com- 
municate to  Mrs.  Williams  the  slightest  move- 
ment in  the  parlor  opposite,  where  the  sick  man 
lay  so  helpless,  so  forlorn,  that  the  kindly  hearts 
of  those  two  young  women^ertainly  of  one  of 
them — ^forgot  that  he  was  a  man,  and  a  young 
man,  and  wished  they  could  do  him  any  good. 

Bat,  of  course,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
would,  as  Letty  declared,  be  the  height  of  in- 
decorum; they,  unmarried  ladies  and  school- 
mistresses, with  their  credit  and  dignity  at  stake, 
bow  could  they  take  the  slightest  notice  of  a 
young  man  be  he  ever  so  ill  ? 

"Yet  I  wish  we  could,"  said  Edna.     "It 


seems  so  heartless  to  a  fellow-creature  to  let 
him  lie  there  hour  after  hour.  If  we  might  go 
in  and  speak  to  him,  or  send  him  a  book  to 
read,  I  can't  believe  it  could  be  so  very  im- 
proper. " 

And  when  they  came  back  from  their  morn- 
ing stroll  she  lingered  compassionately  in  front 
of  the  closed  window  and  drawn-down  blind 
behind  which  the  sick  man  lay,  ignorant  of,  or 
indifferent  to,  all  the  glad  sights  and  sounds 
abroad — the  breezy  sea,  the  pleasant  country, 
rejoicing  in  this  blessed  spring  morning. 

'*Do  come  in,"  sharply  said  Letty,  who  had 
in  some  things  a  keener  sense  of  the  outward 
proprieties  than  Edna.  '*  Don't  be  nonsensical 
and  sentimental.  It  would  never  do  for  us  to 
encourage,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  these 
two  young  men,  who  are  certainly  poor,  and, 
for  all  we  know,  may  be  scarcely  respectable. 
I  won't  allow  it,  sister." 

And  she  passed  hastily  the  opposite  door, 
which  Edna  was  shocked  to  see  was  not  quite 
closed,  and  walked  into  their  own,  with  Letty's 
own  dignified  step  and  air  of  queenly  grace, 
which,  wherever  she  went,  slew  men,  young  and 
old,  in  indiscriminate  massacre. 

She  was  certainly  a  rare  woman,  Letitia  Ken- 
derdine — one  that,  met  any  where  or  any  how, 
would  make  one  feel  that  there  might  have  been 
some  truth  in  the  old  stories  about  Helen  of 
Troy,  Cleopatra  of  Egypt,  and  such  like — an- 
cient queens  of  history  and  fable,  who  rode 
rampant  over  the  necks  of  men,  and  whose 
deadly  beauty  proved  a  fire-brand  wherever  it 
was  thrown. 

"Yes,"  replied  Edna,  as  she  took  off  her  sis- 
ter's hat  and  shawl,  and  noticed  what  a  delicate 
rose-color  was  growing  on  the  sea-freshened 
cheek,  and  how  the  old  brightness  was  return- 
ing to  the  lustrous  eyes.  "  Yon  are  quite  right, 
Letty,  dear.  It  would  never  do  for  us  to  take 
any  notice  of  our  neighbors,  unless,  indeed, 
they  were  at  the  veiy  last  extremity,  which  is 
not  likely  to  happen." 

"  Certainly  not ;  and  even  if  it  did,  I  must 
say  I  think  we  ought  not  to  trouble  ourselves 
about  them.  We  have  quite  enough  cares  of 
our  own  without  taking  upon  ourselves  the  bur- 
den of  other  people's." 

This  was  only  too  true.     Edna  was  silenced. 


CHAPTER  ni. 
"L'homme  propose,  et  Dieu  dispose,"  is  a 
saying  so  trite  as  to  be  not  worth  saying  at  all 
were  not  its  awful  solemnity,  in  mercy  as  often 
as  in  retribution,  forced  upon  us  by  every  day's 
history ;  more  especially  in  those  sort  of  histo- 
ries of  which  this  is  openly  one— love-stories. 
How  many  brimming  cups  slip  from  the  lip,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  proverb!  how  many  more, 
which  worldly  or  cruel  hands  have  tried  to  dash 
aside,  are  nevertheless  taken  and  guided  by- far 
diviner  and  safer  hands,  and  made  into  a  draught 
of  Ufe  aU  the  eweeter  f^  del^I^j^j^esser 
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instances  than  these,  what  a  cnriouB  path  Fate 
oftentimes  seems  to  make  for  mortal  feet,  lead- 
ing them  exactly  whither  they  have  resolved 
not  to  go,  and  shutting  up  against  them  those 
ways  which  seemed  so  clear  and  plain  ! 

For  some  days  Fate  appeared  to  be  doing 
nothing  as  regarded  these  four  young  persons 
but  sitting  invisibly  at  their  mutual  threshold 
with  her  hands  crossed,  and  weaving  no  web 
whatever  for  their  entanglement.  They  went 
out  and  came  in — but  their  going  and  coming 
chanced  to  be  at  different  hours;  they  never 
caught  sight  of  one  another.  Edna,  moved  by 
her  kindly  heart,  every  morning  made  a  few 
civil  inquiries  of  Mrs.  Williams  after  the  inva- 
lid ;  but  Letty,  seeing  that  no  interesting  epi- 
sode was  likely  to  occur,  ceased  to  care  at  all 
about  the  new-comers.  Indeed,  as  she  was 
now  rapidly  getting  well,  blooming  into  more 
than  her  ordinary  beauty  in  the  rejuvenescence 
that  sometimes  takes  place  after  a  severe  ill- 
ness, how  could  she  be  expected  to  trouble  her- 
self about  a  sick  young  man  in  a  Bath  chair, 
and  a  stout  brother  who  was  wholly  absorbed 
in  taking  care  of  him  ?  Except  for  Edna,  and 
her  occasional  inquiries  and  remarks  concerning 
them,  Letty  would  almost  have  forgotten  their 
existence. 

But  Fate  had  not  forgotten.  One  morning 
the  grim  unseen  Woman  in  the  doorway  rose 
up  and  began  her  work. 

The  *'la8t  extremity'*  of  which  Edna  had 
spoken  suddenly  occurred. 

They  had  seen  Dr.  Stedman  start  off,  stick 
in  hand,  for  his  evening  walk  across  the  cliffs — 
which  was  the  only  recreation  he  seemed  to  in- 
dulge in — ^he  took  it  while  his  brother  slept, 
Mrs.  Williams  said,  between  twilight  and  bed- 
time ;  otherwise  he  rarely  left  him  for  an  hour. 
This  night  it  was  an  unfortunate  absence.  He 
had  scarcely  been  gone  ten  minutes  when  the 
landlady  rushed  into  the  Misses  Eenderdine's 
parlor  in  a  state  of  great  alarm. 

**  Oh !  Miss  Edna,  would  you  come?  You*re 
used  to  illness,  and  I  don't  know  what's  the  mat- 
ter. He's  dead,  or  dying,  or  something,  and 
his  brother's  away.  Please  come! — this  min- 
ute— or  it  may  be  too  late." 

*  *  Don't  go ! "  cried  Letty.  *  *  Mrs.  Williams, 
it's  impossible — impertinent  of  yon  to  ask  it. 
She  can't  go.'* 

But  Edna  had  already  gone  without  a  word. 

She  was  not  surprised  at  the  landlady's  fright. 
One  of  those  affections  of  the  heart  which  so 
often  follow  rheumatic  fever  had  attacked  the 
young  man ;  very  suddenly,  as  it  seemed.  He 
lay  not  on  the  sofa,  but  on  the  floor,  as  if  he 
had  slipped  down  there,  all  huddled  up,  with 
his  hands  clenched,  and  his  face  like  a  dead 
man's  face.  So  like  that  Letty,  who,  after  a 
minute,  had,  in  spite  of  her  opposition,  followed 
her  sister,  thought  he  really  was  dead ;  and, 
having  a  nervous  horror  of  death,  and  sickness, 
and  all  kinds  of  physical  unpleasantnesses,  had 
shrunk  back  again  into  their  own  sitting-room, 
and  shut  the  dooi . 


Edna  knelt  down  and  lifted  the  passive  head 
on  to  her  lap.  She  forgot  it  was  a  young  man's 
head ;  she  scarcely  even  saw  that  it  was  beau- 
tiful— ^a  poet's  face,^ike  that  of  Shelley  or  Keats. 
She  only  recognized  that  he  was  a  sick  human 
creature  who  lay  there  needing  her  utmost  help; 
and,  without  a  second  thought,  she  gave  it. 
She  would  have  given  it  just  the  same  to  the 
ugliest,  coarsest  laborer  who  had  been  brought 
injured  to  her  door,  and  have  shrunk  as  little 
from  dirt  and  wounds  as  she  did  now  ft-om  the 
grace  of  the  curly  black  hair  and  the  gleam  of 
the  white  throat,  which  she  hastily  laid  bare  to 
give  him  a  chance  of  breath. 

*'  No,  he  is  not  dead,  Mrs.  Williams.  I  can 
feel  his  heart  beat.  He  has  only  fainted.  Bring 
me  some  smelling-sahs  and  a  glass  of  water." 

Her  simple  restoratives  took  effect — the  pa- 
tient soon  opened  his  eyes. 

'*  Gro  into  our  room ;  tell  my  sister  to  send 
me  a  glass  of  wine,*'  whispered  she;  and  the 
frightened  woman  at  oncd  obeyed. 

But  the  glass  was  held  to  his  lips  in  vain. 
**  Don't  trouble  roe,**  said  the  poor  fellow,  faint- 
ly, and  half-unconscious  still.  "Don't,  Will! 
I'm  dying — I  would  rather  die." 

"  You  are  not  dying,  and  we  can  not  allow 
it,"  said  Edna,  from  behind.  "Drink  this,  and 
yon  will  be  better  presently.'* 

Instinctively  he  obeyed  the  cheerful,  impera- 
tive voice,  and  then,  coming  more  clearly  to  his 
senses,  tried  to  discover  whence  it  came,  and 
who  was  holding  him. 

No  vision  of  beauty ;  no  princess  snccoring 
a  wounded  knight ;  or  queen  of  fairies  bending 
over  King  Arthur  at  the  margin  of  the  cele- 
brated lake ;  nothing  at  all  romantic,  or  calcu- 
lated to  fix  a  yous  man's  imagination  at  once 
and  forever.  U^  a  little  woman — a  rather 
plain  little  woman  too — who  smiled  down  upon 
him  very  kindly,  but  without  the  slightest  con- 
fusion or  hesitation ;  no  more  than  if  she  had 
been  his  aunt  or  his  grandmother.  He  did  not 
even  think  her  a  young  woman — ^not  then — for 
his  faculties  were  confused;  the  only  fact  he 
was  sensible  of  was  her  womanliness  and  kind- 
liness. 

The  conversation  between  them  was  also  as 
commonplace  as  it  could  be. 

"  You  are  very  good.  Madam;  I  am  sorry  to 
have  troubled  you — and  all  these  women,"  look- 
ing round  on  Mrs.  Williams  and  the  servant  with 
an  ill-concealed  expression  of  annoyance.  "  I 
am  quite  well  now." 

"You  will  be  presently.  But  please  don't 
talk.  Drink  this,  and  then  lie  down  again  on 
your  sofa  till  your  brother  comes  back.  Will 
he  be  long  ?" 

She  had  scarcely  said  it  before  the  brother 
himself  appeared.  He  stood  a  minute  at  the 
parlor-door.  To  say  he  looked  astonished  at 
the  scene  before  him  is  needless ;  but  his  pene- 
trating eye  seemed  to  take  it  all  in  at  a  glance. 

"  Don't  move,  Julius.  I  understand.  I  wish 
I  had  not  gone  out,"  said  he ;  and  kneeling  be- 
side him,  felt  his  pulse  and  heart. 
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'*  NcTer  mind,  Will ;  I  am  better  now.  Mrs. 
Williams  looked  after  me ;  and  this  ladj,  yoa 
see." 

*'  Mrs.  Williams  fetched  me,  knowing  I  was 
accastomed  to  illness,"  explained  Edna,  simply, 
as  she  resigned  her  post  to  the  doctor  and  rose 
to  ker  feet.  **  I  do  not  think  it  was  worse  than 
a  fainting-fit,  and  he  is  much  better  now." 

"  So  I  see.  Tliank  you.  We  are  both  of 
us  exceedingly  indebted  to  you  for  your  kind- 
ness," said  Dr.  Stedman,  rather  formally,  but 
in  a  manner  which  proved  he  was — as  Edna  had 
said  every  doctor  ought  to  be — really  a  gentle- 
man. And  then,  taking  advantage  of  his  com- 
plete absorption  in  his  brother's  state  to  the  ex- 
clasi(m  of  all  standers-by,  she  quietly  slipped 
out  of  the  room ;  thereby  escaping  all  farther 
thanks,  explanations,  or  civilities. 

Letty,  having  recovered  from  her  fright,  and 
being  reassured  that  there  was  not  that  dread- 
ful thing  *' death  in  the  house,"  nor  likely  to 
be  at  present,  became,  as  was  natural,  mighti- 
ly interested  in  the  episode  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  opposite  parlor. 

**  Quite  a  scene  in  a  play.  You  must  have 
felt  like  a  heroine  of  romauce,  Edna." 


*'  Indeed  I  didn't ;  only  rather  awkward  and 
uncomfortable.  That  is,  if  I  felt  any  thing  at 
all,  which  I  am  not  sure  I  did,  at  the  time.  He 
was  a  very  sad  sight,  that  poor  young  fellow. 
Fainting  in  the  reality  is  not  half  so  picturesque 
as  they  make  it  on  the  stage  and  in  books. 
Besides,  I  fear  it  is  only  an  indication  of  worse 
things.  Heart-disease  almost  invariably  fol- 
lows rheumatic  fever.     I  know  that." 

"  Of  course.  You  know  every  thing,"  said 
Letty,  with  the  slight  sharpness  of  tone  which 
was  occasionally  heard  in  her  voice,  and  star- 
tled a  stranger  by  the  exceeding  contrast  it 
formed  to  her  beautiful  classical  face.  '*But, 
for  all  you  say,  it  was  a  charming  adventure. 
A  sick  young  man  lying  unconscious,  with  his 
head  in  your  lap,  and  his  brother  coming  in  and 
finding  you  in  that  romantic  attitude." 

**  Nonsense !"  cried  Edna ;  a  slight  color,  half 
shame-cfaced,  half  indignant,  rising  in  her  hon- 
est cheek. 

"  It  isn't  nonsense  at  all.  It's  very  interest- 
ing. And  pray  tell  me  every  word  they  said  to 
you.  They  ought  to  have  oven%'helmed  you 
with  gratitude ;  and  one  or  both  brothers — both 

would  be  better — ought  to  fall  in  love  with  you 
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on  the  spot.  The  result — rivalry,  jealousy,  fury, 
and  fratricide.'  Oh !  what  fun  I  To  have  two 
brothers  in. love  with  one  lady  at  the  same  time! 
I  wonder  it  never  happened  to  mo;  but  per- 
haps it  may  some  day." 

^'  I  earnestly  hope  not,"  said  Edna. 

But  at  the  same  time  a  horrible  foreboding 
entered  her  mind  conceiiiing  these  two  brothers, 
who  must  inevitably  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  Letty  for  some  days,  possibly  weeks ;  who 
would  have  many  opportunities  of  seeing  her — 
and  nobody  ever  looked  at  the  beautiful  Letty 
who  did  not  look  again  immediately.  For  her 
charms  were  not  those  recondite  and  variable 
ones  of  expresaion  and  intellect ;  they  were  pat- 
ent— on  the  surface — attractive  at  once  to  the 
most  refined  and  the  coarsest  masculine  eyes. 
Hitherto  no  young  man  had  ever  east  the  merest 
glance  upon  Letty  Kenderdine  without  trying 
to  pursue  the  acquaintance;*  and  the  anxious 
sister  began  to  wish  that  her  own  sympathies 
had  not  led  her  into  that  act  of  kindly  civility 
which  might  prove  the  "open,  sesame"  to  a 
hundred  civilities  more,  were  the  opposite  lodg- 
ers so  inclined.  Should  it  appear  likely,  she 
determined  to  make  a  dead  stand  of  opposition, 
and  not  allow  the  least  loophole  through  which 
they  could  push  their  way  to  any  further  ac- 
quaintance. 

This  determination,  however,  she  wisely  kept 
to  herself;  for  in  Letty's  last  little  love-affair 
they  two  had  held  divided  opinions,  and,  with 
all  her  affection  for  her  sister,  she  had  begun 
to  find  that  sisters  do  not  necessarily  think 
alike.  Their  twelvemonths'  living  together, 
after  an  almost  total  separation  since  their 
school-days,  had  taught  Edna  this  fact — one  of 
the  sad  facts  which  all  human  beings  have  to 
learn — ^that  every  one  of  us  is,  more  or  less,  in- 
tensely alone.  Before  marriage — ay,  and  after 
any  but  the  very  happiest  marriage — absolutely 
and  inevitably  alone. 

'^  Don't  speak  so  seriously,"  said  Letty,  laugh- 
ing.    "  You  are  not  vexed  with  me  ?" 

"Oh  no!" 

Where,  indeed,  was  the  use  of  being  vexed 
with  her?  or  of  arguing  the  point  with  her? 
Edna  knew  that  if  she  were  to  talk  to  her  sister 
till  doomsday  she  could  no  more  make  her  un- 
derstand her  own  feelings  on  this  subject  than 
if  she  were  preaching  to  a  blind  man  on  the 
subject  of  colors.  To  Letty  love  merely  meant 
marriage,  and  marriage  meant  a  nice  house,  a 
respectable,  good  sort  of  man  as  master  to  it — 
probably,  a  carriage ;  and  at  any  rate  as  many 
handsome  clothes  as  she  could  possibly  desire. 
She  did  not  overlook  the  pleasantness  of  the 
preliminary  stage  of  love-making,  but  then  she 
had  already  gone  through  that,  in  degree ;  in 
truth,  her  lovers  had  of  late  become  to  her  more 
of  a  worry  than  an  amusement,  and  she  was  now 
disposed  to  take  a  thoroughly  sensible  and  prac- 
tical view  of  things. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  in  her  a  lurking  love 
of  admiration  pet  se,  without  ulterior  possibili- 
ties, which  had  grown  by  what  it  fed  on — and 


there  was  no  lack  of  provender  in  Letty's  case, 
for  every  man  she  met  admired  her.  Also,  she 
had  in  her  a  spice  of  feminine  contradictoriness, 
which,  had  she  discovered  any  lack  of  admira- 
tion, would  have  roused  her  to  buckle  all  her 
beauty's  armor  on,  and  remedy  it,  dius  marring, 
by  one  fortuitous  glance  or  smile,  all  her  sister'b 
sage  precautions. 

Ecbia  knew  this ;  knew  it  by  the  way  in  which, 
while  protesting  that  she  hoped  no  further  ac- 
quaintance with  the  two  Stedmans  would  ensue 
through  this  very  imprudent  step  on  Edna's  part, 
she  talked  all  evening  about  them,  and  insisted 
on  hearing  every  particular  concerning  them : 
what  they  did,  said,  and  looked  like :  what  sort 
of  a  parlor  they  had,  whether  it  was  very  un- 
tidy and  bachelor-like. 

"  For,  of  course,  neither  of  them  is  married, 
though  the  doctor  is  old  enough  to  be,  but  doc- 
tors never  can  afford  to  settle  early,  especially 
in  London.  These  people  live  in  London,  don't 
they?" 

"I  really  don't  know,  t  have  never  in- 
quired." 

**  Do  inquire,  then ;  for  if  Dr.  Stedman  should 
take  it  into  his  head  to  call — and  it  would  be 
the  least  thing  he  could  do,  in  acknowledgment 
of  your  kindness  to  his  brother — '* 

"Oh,  I  hope  not." 

"  So  do  I ;  for  it  might  turn  out  exceeding- 
ly"— Letty  cast  a  half-amused  glance  at  her- 
self in  the  mirror — "exceedingly  awkward — 
for  him,  poor  fellow ;  of  course,  it  couldn't  af- 
fect me.  Though  big  and  rough — ^as  he  is,  you 
say — he  seems  decidedly  the  most  interesting 
of  the  two.  And  depend  upon  it,  Edna,  if  we 
should  happen  to  make  acquaintance  with  these 
two  brothers  he  is  the  one  that  will  fall  in  love 
with  me." 

"Why  do  you  think  so?"  asked  Edna,  in- 
ternally resolving  that,  if  she  could  possibly  pre- 
vent it^  the  poor  honest-looking  doctor  diould 
be  saved  from  that  dire  calamity. 

"  Why  ?  Because  he's  ugly,  and  Tm — ^well, 
I'm  not  exactly  ugly,  you  know ;  and  I  always 
notice  that  plain  people  are  certain  to  fall  in 
love  with  me — ^probably  just  by  the  law  of  con- 
trast. For  the  same  reason  you'll  tell  me,  I 
suppose,  that  I  ought  to  marry  some  very  wise, 
grave  fellow,  possibly  such  a. one  as  this  doc- 
tor of  yours,  who  would  altogether  look  after 
me,  tak6  me  in  and  do  for  me — admire  me  ex- 
cessively, no  doubt,  but  still  save  me  all  trouble 
of  thinking  and  acting  for  myself.  Heigh-ho  1 
what  a  comfort  that  would  be!" 

"  It  really  would  I"  said  Edna,  seriously,  and 
then  could  not  help  smiling,  for  the  hundredth 
time,  at  Letty's  very  matter-of-fact  style  of  dis- 
cussing her  loves  and  her  lovers.  Her  extreme 
candor  was  her  redeeming  point.  She  was  not 
a  wise  woman,  but  she  was  certainly  not  a  hyp- 
ocrite. No  need  to  fear  that  with  Letty  Ken- 
derdine it  would  be  "  all  for  love  and  the  world 
well  lost,"  or  that  if  she  married  she  would  make 
otherwise  than  what  even  Belgravian  mothers 
would  call  "a  very  good  marriage,"  and  after- 
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ward  strictly  do  her  duty  to  her  husband  and 
society,  or  rather  to  society  first,  and  then,  so 
far  as  was  practicable,  to  her  husband.  And, 
Edna  sometimes  thought,  judging  by  the  sort 
of  lovers  that  came  after  Letty,  with  whose 
characters  and  feelings  she,  Edna,  was  fully 
conversant,  for  her  sister  had  no  reticence  what- 
ever concerning  them — ^men  marry  for  no  high- 
er, perhaps  even  a  lower,  motive.  '*  I  am  rath- 
er glad,**  said  she,  suddenly,  apropos  of  no- 
thing, *'  certainly  more  glad  than  sony,  that  I 
shall  be  an  old  maid." 

*'  Well,  as  I  always  said,  you  will  be  an  ex- 
tremely happy  one,"  returned  Letty ;  '*  and  yon 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  be  saved  from  all  the 
difficulties  which  fkll  to  my  lot.  There  I  don't 
yon  hear  the  opposite  door  opening?  He  is 
stopping  in  the  lobby — speaking  to  Mrs.  Will- 
iams. Of  course,  I  knew  what  would  come  of 
all  this.  I  was  certain  the  young  man  would 
call." 

But  in  spite  of  Letty *s  tone  of  indignation 
her  countenance  fell  considerably  when  the  doc- 
tor did  not  call,  but  shut  his  sitting-room  door 
again  immediately,  apparently  without  taking 
the  slightest  interest  in,  or  manifesting  the 
smallest  desire  to  communicate  with,  his  fair 
neighbor.  And  another  night  fell,  and  anoth- 
er day  rolled  on,  bright,  sunshiny,  calm;  it  was 
most  glorious  weather ;  just  the  *'  fullness  of 
the  spring,"  when 

**  A  joxuig  man^s  fhncj  lightly  tnnis  to  thoughts  of 
love  ;*• 

and  still  Fate  sat  motionless  at  the  threshold — 
nor  approached  a  step  nearer  to  make  these 
yoang  hearts  beat  or  tremble  with  premonitions 
of  their  destiny. 

It  was  not  until  the  last  evening  of  the  week, 
and  three  days  after  Edna's  act  of  unacknowl- 
edged, and,  Letty  decUred,  quite  unappreciated 
kindness,  that  the  four  inmates  of  Mrs.  Will- 
iams's lodgings  really  met,  face  to  face,  in  tf 
rencontre  unplanned,  unexpected,  and  impos- 
sible to  be  avoided  on  either  side.  Yet  it  came 
about  naturally  enough,  and  at  the  most  likely 
place — the  garden  gate. 

Just  as  the  two  sisters  were  setting  out  for 
the  latest  of  their  three  daily  strolls,  and  the 
doctor  was  bringing  his  brother  home  from  his, 
the  Bath  chair  stopped  the  way.  Letty,  walk- 
ing in  advance,  as  she  usually  did,  being  now 
as  restless  for  going  out  as  she  had  formerly 
been  languid  and  lazy  in  stopping  in,  came  sud- 
denly in  front  of  her  fellow-invalid. 

She  drew  back — ^as  has  been  said,  Letty  had 
an  instinctive  shrinking  from  any  kind  of  suf- 
fering— and  Julius,  lifting  up  his  heavy  eyes, 
saw  this  tall,  beautiful  woman  standing  with 
one  hand  on  the  wicket  gate,  and  her  hat  in  the 
other,  for  she  rather  liked  to  go  bareheaded  in 
the  sea-breeze.  Now  it  freshened  her  cheek 
and  brightened  her  eyes  until  she  seemed  a  vi- 
sion of  health  as  well  as  beauty  in  the  sight  of 
the  sick  man,  who  was  turning  homeward  after 
»  long  afternoon's  stroll,  weary  of  himself,  of 
life,  of  every  thing. 
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His  artistic  eye  was  caught  at  once ;  he  rec- 
ognized her  with  a  look  of  admiration  that  no 
woman  could  mistake ;  though  it  puzzled  Let- 
ty Kenderdine  a  little,  being  different  from  the 
bold,  open  stare  she  was  so  well  used  to.  It 
was  a  look,  respectful  and  yet  critical ;  as  calm- 
ly observant  as  if  she  had  been  a  statue  or  a 
picture,  not  a  living  woman  at  all,  and  he  bent 
upon  investigating  her  good  and  bad  points,  and 
appraising  her  value.  Yet  it  was  a  gaze  of  ex- 
treme delight,  though  delight  of  a  purely  art- 
istic kind — the  pleasure  of  looking  at  a  lovely 
thing ;  the  recognition,  open  and  free,  of  that 
good  gift — beauty;  when,  or  how,  or  upon 
whomsoever  bestowed.  Therefore  it  was  a  gaze 
that  no  gentleman  need  have  blushed  to  give, 
nor  any  lady  to  receive ;  even  Edna,  who,  com- 
ing behind  her  sister,  met  and  noticed  it  fully, 
could  not  take  offense  at  it. 

And  at  sight  of  Edna  the  sickly  face  broke 
out  into  a  smile. 

^'  It  is  you.  I  hoped  I  should  see  you  again. 
I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  your  kinchiess  to  me 
the  other  day.  I  told  Will—  Here,  Will,  I 
want  you." 

Dr.  Stedman,  who  had  been  pushing  the  Bath 
chair  from  behind,  also  stood  gazing  intently  at 
the  beautiful  vision,  which,  indeed,  no  man  with 
eyes  could  possibly  turn  away  from. 

'*  Will,  do  come  and  thank  this  lady — I  for- 
get her  name;  indeed,  I  don't  think  I  ever 
heard  it." 

This  was  a  hint  which  Edna  did  not  take ; 
but,  to  her  surprise,  it  was  unnecessary. 

'^Miss  Kenderdine,  I  believe"  (and  he  had 
got  the  name  quite  pat  and  correct,  which 
strangers  seldom  did),  said  the  doctor,  taking 
off  his  hat,  and  showing  short,  crisp,  brown 
locks,  curling  tight  round  what  would,  ere  many 
years,  be  a  bald  crown.  **  My  brother  and  I 
are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  thanking  you 
for  your  kindness  that  day.  It  made  a  strong 
impression  on  him ;  he  has  talked  of  you  ever 
since." 

**  Yes,  indeed ;  it  was  such  a  charitable  thing 
for  a  stranger  to  do  to  a  poor  sick  fellow  like 
me,"  added  Julius,  looking  up  with  a  simplici- 
ty that  had  something  almost  childlike  in  it. 
*'  Such  a  frank,  generous,  womanly  thing  I  I 
told  Will  he  ought  to  go  in  and  thank  you  for 
it,  but  he  wouldn't ;  he  is  such  a  shy  fellow,  this 
brother  of  mine." 

"Julius,  pray — ^we  are  detaining  these  la- 
dies." 

But  Julius  never  took  any  hints,  and  often 
said  and  did  things  which  nobody  else  would 
ever  think  of;  and  yet,  coming  from  him,  they 
were  done  in  such  a  pleasant  way  as  never  to 
vex  any  body. 

"  Nonsense !  we  are  not  stiff  in  our  manners 
here :  we  are  at  the  sea-side ;  and  then  I  am 
an  invalid,  and  must  be  humored,  must  I  not. 
Miss  Kenderdine?  You  don't  mind  my  de- 
taining you  here  for  two  minutes,  just  to  thank 
you?" 

"No,"  said  Edna,  smiling.  She  wondered 
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afterward  that  she  bad  responded  so  franklj  to 
the  youDg  man's  greeting,  and  allowed  so  un- 
resistingly the  introduction,  which  soon  brought 
them  aU  to  speaking  terms,  and  drew  Letty  also 
into  the  quartette,  who,  for  the  next  five  minutes 
or  so,  paused  to  talk  over  the  garden-gate.  But, 
as  she  was  forced  to  confess — when  in  their  walk 
afterward  Letty  reproved  her,  laying  all  the 
blame  upon  her,  whatever  happen^ — she  could 
not  help  it.  There  was  a  charm  about  Julius 
Stedman  which  made  eveiy  body  do  as  he 
wished,  and  he  evidently  wished  exceedingly  to 
make  acquaintance  with  these  two  young  ladies. 
Not  an  unnatural  wish  in  any  man,  especially 
in  dull  sea-side  lodgings. 

So  he  detained  them  as  long  as  he  civilly 
could,  chatting  freely  to  the  one,  and  gazing 
silently  at  the  other — the  owner  of  that  won- 
derful Clytie  face.  He  put  himself,  with  his 
unquestioned  prerogative  of  ilhiess,  much  more 
forward  than  his  brother — though  the  doctor, 
too,  talked  a  litt]e,  and  looked  also ;  if  not  with 
the  open-eyed  admiration  of  Julius,  with  a  keen, 
sharp  investigation,  as  if  he  were  taking  the 
measure,  less  artistically  than  morally,  of  this 
lovely  woman. 

Nevertheless^r,  perhaps,  consequently — the 
conversation  that  went  on  was  trivial  enough : 
about  the  sea,  the  fine  coast,  the  lovely  spring 
sunset,  and  the  charming  weather  they  had  had 
there  two  days. 

"Yes,  I  like  it,"  said  Julius,  in  reply  to 
Edna's  question.  *'  It  warms  mo  through  and 
through — this  glorious  sunshine  I  I  am  sure  it 
would  make  me  well  if  it  lasted ;  but  nothing 
ever  does  last  in  this  world." 

"  You  will  speak  more  cheerfully  by-and-by," 
said  Edna.  "I  was  pleased  at  this  change  of 
weather,  because  I  knew  it  would  do  you  and 
all  sick  people  so  much  good." 

**How  kind  of  you  to  think  of  me  at  all  I" 
returned  Julius,  gratefully.  "  I  am  sure  you 
must  be  a  very  nice  woman." 

"  Must  I  ?"  Edna  laughed,  and  then  blushed 
A  little,  to  find  herself  speaking  so  familiarly 
not  only  with  strangers,  but  with  the  very 
strangers  whom  she  had  determined  to  keep 
at  arm's-length  under  all  circumstances.  But 
then  the  familiarity  was  only  with  her — ^Edna, 
to  whom  it  signified  little.  Neither  of  the 
brothers  had  addressed  Letty,  nor  offered  her 
any  attention  beyond  a  respectful  bow;  and 
Letty  had  drawn  herself  up  with  considerable 
hauteur,  addiog  to  the  natural  majesty  of  her 
beauty  a  sort  of  **fall-in-love-if-you-dare"  as- 
pect, which,  to  some  young  men,  might  have 
been  an  additional  attraction,  but  which  did 
not  seem  to  affect  fatally  either  of  these  two. 

They  looked  at  her;  with  admiration  cer- 
tainly, as  any  young  men  might  —  nay,  must 
have  done — would  have  been  fools  and  blind 
not  to  have  done ;  but  that  was  all.  At  first 
sight  neither  seemed  disposed  to  throw  himself 
prone  under  the  wheels  of  Letty 's  Juggernaut 
chariot ;  which  fact  relieved  Edna's  mind  ex- 
ceedingly. • 


So,  after  some  few  minutes  of  a  conversation 
equally  unembarrassed  and  uninteresting  the 
young  people  parted  where  they  stood,  all  fonr 
shaking  hands  over  the  gate,  Julius  grasping 
Edna's  with  a  grateful  pressure  that  would  decid- 
edly have  startled  her,  had  she  not  recognized  bjr 
instinct  the  impulsive  temperament  of  the  young 
man.  Besides,  she  was  utterly  devoid  of  self- 
conscious  vanity,  and  accustomed  to  think  of 
her  own  relation  to  the  opposite  sex  as  one  that 
precluded  any  special  attentions.  Her  personal 
experience  of  men  had  been  solely  in  the  char- 
acter of  confidante  to  Letty's  lovers.  She  used 
to  say,  laughing,  '*  She  was  bom  to  be  eyery 
body's  sister,  or  every  body's  maiden  aUnt." 

And  so  the  ice  was  broken  between  these  fonr 
young  people,  so  strangely  thrown  together  in 
this  solitary  place,  and  under  circumstances 
when  the  world  and  its  restrictions— whether 
needed  or  needless — ^were,  for  the  time  being, 
more  or  less  set  aside.  They  met,  simply  as 
four  human  beings,  through  blind  chance,  as  it 
seemed,  and  wholly  ignorant  that  the  innocent 
wicket  gate,  held  open  so  gracefully  by  Letty's 
hand  for  the  Bath  chair  to  pass  through,  was  to 
them  an  opening  into  that  enchanted  garden 
which  is  entered  but  once.  Which  most  of  us 
-^nay,  confess  it  I  all  of  us — dream  about  con- 
tinually before  entering ;  and  passing  out  of — 
even  for  happier  Edens — seldom  leave  without 
a  sigh  of  regret.  For  it  is  the  one  rift  of  heav- 
en which  makes  all  heaven  appear  possible ;  the 
ecstasy  of  hope  and  faith,  out  of  which  grows 
the  Love  which  is  our  strongest  mortal  instinct 
and  intimation  of  immortality. 


.  WHY  SHALL  THEY  DO  IT? 

HAVING  discussed  the  question  **  What 
shall  They  doV'  in  a  past  Number  of  this 
Magazine,  it  seems  to  be  the  proper  thing  to 
entitle  this  paper  "Why  shall  Thbt  do  It?" 
But  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Gough  says  of  his  lecture 
on  Eloquence  and  Orators,  it  might  have  been 
called  **  Tempest  and  Sunshine,"  or  *' Night 
and  Morning,"  or  "  Past  and  Present,"  or  a 
dozen  other  things  with  equal  fitness. 

I  would  also  observe,  that  having,  after  the 
orthodox  manner  of  essayists,  attempted  on 
that  other  occasion  the  '*  trick  of  the  editorial 
We,"  I  hereby  renounce  it  as  a  dignity  sup- 
portable only  by  those  who  are  "  bom  to  great- 
ness," returning  at  once  and  forever  to  the  com- 
fort of  my  personal  identity  and  the  singular 
number. 

What  women  shall  do  to  support  themselves 
has  been  already  sufficiently  considered.  The* 
Janes  and  the  EUas  have  undoubtedly  left  their 
sewing-chairs  and  school-rooms,  and  gone  into 
the  printing-offices,  the  hospitals,  the  kitchens, 
the  agencies,  the  milliners'  business,  the  clerk- 
ships, the  medical  schools  at  my  suggestion! 
Good  girls !  Let  us  regard  them  as  peacefully 
disposed  of,  and  wish  them  rest  unto  their  souls. 

I  am  speaking  now  to  women  who  can  not 
or  need  not  support  themselves  by  paid  em- 
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ployment.  Yon  aDticipate  my  message,  some 
of  you.  There  are  people  who  do  not  live  by 
brrad  alone.  The  rest  open  their  laughing^ 
shallow  eyes  perplexed. 

''If  I  had  money,**  says  Jeannette,  ''do 
yoQ  suppose  I*d  work  ?    Yoa  wouldn't  see  me ! " 

But  Mary  fiilla  silent  and  muses ;  whisper- 
ing by-and-by,  "I  think  I  should  be  happier." 

Supposing  that  Jeannette's  brother  acknowl- 
edged Jeannette's  theory  of  life  ?  Society  lays 
its  stem,  oerisiTe  ban  upon  the  unoccupied  man. 
The  hearts  and  hadds  of  a  growing  people  are 
too  full  to  take  him  in.  Weary  workers  turn 
the  glance,  not  of  envy  but  of  contempt,  upon 
his  ease.  The  tread  of  a  busy  world  rings  by 
upon  the  other  side. 

A  woman  should  be  just  as  much  ashamed 
of  having  nothing  to  do  as  a  man.  The  notion 
that  women  are  made  to  be  taken  care  of,  to 
depend  upon  somebody,  to  be  toiled  for,  to  play 
among  the  roses  of  life  while  their  husbands 
and  fifcthers  are  on  its  battle-fields,  is  degrad- 
ing to  the  last  degree ;  and  it  is  fortnnate  for 
all  parties  that  it  is  only  a  notion.  "Male  and 
female  created  He  them'*  to  do  His  wiH.  She 
shall  be  a  help  sieef  for  her  husband  if  she  have 
chosen  a  hnsband  worth  helping.  She  must 
be  a  hdp  meet  for  herself  if  she  have  not. 

A  married  woman  with  the  care  of  husband, 
house,  and  children  on  her  hands,  has,  with 
money  and  an  American  constitution,  the  work 
of  a  lifetime  before  her ;  without  money,  the 
work  of  fonr.  It  is  not  for  the  married  that 
I  write,  but  for  those  "  unmarried  and  widows" 
who  gave  Panl  so  much  anxiety,  and  who  have 
not  ceased  to  trouble  the  mind  of  authors  and 
doctors  of  divinity  unto  this  day. 

God  has  given  to  each  and  every  one  of  ns<~ 
man  and  woman — a  comer  of  his  own  or  her 
own  in  the  crowded  world.  Somewhere,  and 
not  in  a  land  that  is  very  far  off,  cur  work  lies 
waitini^  And  somewhere — ah,  somewhere  it 
must  wait  and  wail  after  us,  if  sc  be  that  we 
go  out  of  life  and  have  not  found  it. 

Do  I  speak  a  confusion  of  tongues,  Jean- 
nette? Why,  I  wonder,  did  you  think  that 
God  took  the  tronble  to  decide  fh)m  all  eter- 
nity on  the  incident  of  your  existence  ?  That 
yon  might  take  music-lessons,  make  calls,  meas- 
ure trails,  get  married  ? 

We  are  not  pnt  into  this  world  merely  to  be 
snecessful  in  business,  to  be  educated,  to  be  re- 
fined, to  be  "accomplished,"  to  preside  well  at 
a  dinner-party  and  ei^oy  Ristori  or  appreciate 
Dante,  nor  to  gather  to  ourselves  rare  culture 
of  literature,  art,  society.  We  are  not  even 
*^|hit  here  to  be  happy.  We  are  put  here  mainly 
to  be  disciplined  and  to  be  of  use.  Culture 
and  business,  Ristori  and  dinner-parties,  are 
means  to  an  end ;  bnt  the  end  remains. 

The  end  will  go  out  in  sad  forgetfulness  as 
long  as  women  are  trained  to  think  an  idle  life 
of  even  a  few  years  respectable. 

Think  of  it,  girls — to  have  lived  in  the  world 
and  left  it  and  missed  your  work  I  With  the 
best  of  good-natured  intentions,  perhaps,  bnt 


the  weakest  of  blinded  eyes,  to  have  gone  over 
it,  under  it,  around  it,  but  mueed  it  altogether  I 

I  know  of  a  family  of  five  cultivated,  wealthy 
daughters,  every  one  of  whom  on  leaving  school 
trained  herself  for  a  business  or  profession,  and 
followed  it  till  marriage,  if  she  married — ^for  life, 
if  she  remained  single.  Some  approach  to  such 
an  ideal  system  should  be  held  before  the  eyes 
of  all  young  girls.  The  absence  of  that  or  any 
other  system  is  the  great  cause  of  the  unsatis- 
factory character  of  much  of  woman's  work. 
Their  brothers  are  imbued  in  the  cradle  with 
the  fixed  idea  that  they  are  to  60  something. 
Nobody  ever  asks  a  girl  what  she  shall  "be." 
Somebody's  wife  and  somebody's  mother,  very 
likely,  but  very  likely  neither.  Besides  she  is 
in  no  hurry  about  that,  and  there  may  be  a  long 
interregnum  to  provide  for.  How  would  you 
like,  Sir,  to  stay  about  after  college  stoning  your 
mother's  raisins  and  bringing  in  your  father's 
wood  till  such  tiny  as  yon  found  a  wife  to  your 
liking  ?  What  would  be  the  effect  on  all  the 
sinews  of  your  manhood  ?  What  must  be  the 
influence  on  the  womanhood  of  your  daughter  ? 

I  believe  that  I  have  said  some  of  this  be- 
fore, bnt  the  chances  are  that  yon  have  forgot- 
ten it,  and  it  suits  my  purpose  to  say  it  again. 

If  Jeannette  had  her  money  what  would  she 
do?  What  the  moneyed  Jeannettes  do  any 
where :  there  would  be  the  opera,  and  the  dress- 
maker, and  that  inevitable  novel  (I  wouldn't 
have  spoken  of  it  if  I  could  have  helped  my- 
self), a  prayer-book  on  Sunday,  and  a  comfort- 
able sense  of  having  "  done  up"  religion  for  the 
week ;  mild,  instinctive  good-nature,  exercised 
when  it  comes  convenient  toward  the  proper 
sort  of  people ;  an  occasional  startled  sense  of 
hoUowness  and  pain  when  it  is  twilight  and  no- 
thing especial  is  going  to  happen;  by-and-by 
death;  and  what  then?  If  she  was  a  good 
girl  in  her  feeble  way,  will  she  be  satisfied  with 
her  starting-point  in  another  world  ? 

Had  she  devoted  her  time  and  money  to  some 
useful  business  or  busy  charity  there  wonld  be  a 
different  tale  to  tell.  The  simple  fact  that  she 
had  found  full  occupation  for  her  brain  and 
hands  would  have  greatened  her  heart  and  wid- 
ened her  eyes  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  she  was  made ;  for  even  Jeannette  was 
made  with  a  purpose.  She  might  have  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship.  Very  well.  Perhaps  she 
must  leave  home ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Shall  a 
deathless  soul  turn  itself  into  a  butterfly  be- 
cause of  a  little  loneliness  or  dradgery  ? 

But  Maiy  looks  np  with  wistful  face. 

"  I  don't  exactly  see.  We  are  not  all  Jean- 
nettes. I  could  not  leave  home  nor  serve  an 
apprenticeship.  I  have  wanted  to.  But  I  am 
not  strong.  Besides,  mother  can  not  spare 
me." 

But  they  spare  their  sons,  these  mothers. 
They  wonld  not  do  Mem  the  wrong  of  affection- 
ately penning  them  up  in  a  little  prison  of  ma- 
ternal need  and  fondness.  Nor  would  they  so 
manage  matters  that  the  boy's  conscience  should 
be  troubled  in  following  his  tastes  and  aspira- 
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tions.  Their  consent  to  his  phins  of  culture 
and  usefalness  is  free  and  unqualified.  He  is 
not  made  to  feel  that  he  is  neglecting  his  parents 
because  he  has  outgrown  the  four  home  walls. 
It  is  not  unfilial  in  him  to  spread  his  own  wings 
as  they  spread  theirs  before  him. 

If  a  daughter  is  content  at  home  it  is  a  good 
thing ;  it  may  be  the  best  of  things.  If  a  broad 
margin  of  her  life  lie  empty  there  and  she  would 
go  out  to  fill  it,  her  own  mother  should  be  the 
Inst  to  say  her  nay.  She  can  not  spare  her- six 
months  to  teach  the  freedmen  because  she  needs 
her  to  take  care  of  the  children  I  Yet  she  would 
spare  her  for  a  lifetime  to  be  married,  and  be 
dumb,  and  open  not  her  mouth.  The  child's 
happiness  is  at  stake?  So  it  is  at  stake  as  re- 
gards those  negroes.  The  difference  is  only 
one  of  degree,  not  kind. 

This,  understand,  is  the  mother's  side  of  the 
responsibility.  If  a  daughter  of  her  own  loving 
will  choose  to  sacrifice  all  ^^der  dreams  to 
the  happiness  of  a  mother  who  has  sacrificed 
much  for  her,  that  is  another  matter.  Under 
given  circumstances  a  home  duty  may  undoubt- 
edly have  more  claim  upon  a  girl  than  upon  her 
brother ;  for  the  reason  that  she  can  perform  it 
better.  If  following  your  fancy  (provided  it  be 
a  worthy  fancy)  imply  leaving  your  home,  and 
yon  can  conscientiously  leave  your  home,  I  hope 
that  you  will  do  it,  girls,  and  that  you  will  take 
your  mother's  blessing  with  yon.  Better  to 
leave  a  home  a  thousand  times  than  to  turn  it 
into  a  city  of  refuge  for  your  laziness  and  in- 
capacity and  pointless  discontent. 

^*But  I  can  not,"  decides  Mary.  '*She  is 
sick.  She  needs  me.  It  would  not  be  right. 
I  would  rather  not." 

Very  well,  that  settles  the  question.  '*  But 
I  am  not  happy,"  she  pleads  further.  "  What 
shall  I  do?" 

Poor  Mary !  Do  we  not  all  know  the  little 
discontented  story  ?  She  came  from  her  board- 
ing-school, bubbling  over  with  c  girl's  impetu- 
ous young  life,  crowding  her  fnturu  with  a  girl's 
unreal,  bewitching  romance.  For  two  years,  or 
tliree,  or  four,  girls'  eternal  friendships  had 
been  burning  hotly  on  her  altar ;  girls'  mischiev- 
ous secrets  had  lent  zest  to  the  days  and  nights ; 
her  studies  occupied  her  head,  her  pretty  non- 
sense her  heart.  She  came  home  in  an  easterly 
storm,  the  village  looked  sloppy  and  old-fash- 
ioned, her  mother  was  sick,  the  children  were 
convalescing  from  the  measles.  People  were 
glad  to  see  her,  but  people  were  preoccupied 
and  anxious.  There  had  been  rough  comers 
to  turn  in  the  life  at  home  while  she  was  away 
from  it.     She  must  turn  them  too,  in  future. 

So  she  unpacked  her  trunks  one  day,  and 
dusted  the  parlor  the  next,  and  made  preserves 
the  third,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  was  in  the 
full  tide  of  housewifely  care  and  annoyance, 
down  which  she  has  drifted  helplessly  from 
then  till  now.  It  is  she  who  must  dress  the 
children ;  she  who  must  run  the  machine ;  she 
who  must  entertain  the  company,  and  bake  the 
cnke.    Her  mother  with  a  pale  smile  calls  her 


the  "  flower  of  the  family,"  and  ''the  best  daugh- 
ter in  the  world,"  and  Mary  is  glad,  and  tries 
to  be  content.  But  content  will  not  exactly 
come.  Sometimes,  in  her  thoughtful  hours,  it 
has  seemed  to  her  that  she  should  like  to  earn 
something  for  her  own  support — as  if  she  were 
not  more  than  earning  her  support !  But  that 
is  out  of  the  question.  Let  her  stay  with  her 
mother,  then,  but  let  her  find  herself,  as  most 
people  do,  with  some  leisure  on  her  lupds.  It 
does  not  quite  satisfy  her  to  spend  if  in  mak- 
ing tatting.  *'  I  would  liKb  to  be  of  use  in 
the  world,'*  she  thinks.  As  if  she  were  not  of 
use,  you  see,  already!  But  if  her  conscience 
tell  her  that  the  use  might  be  deepened,  that  is 
decisive.     She  disregards  it  at  her  peril. 

''Charity  begins  at  home,"  remariES  Jean- 
nette,  with  a  virtuous  air.  To  be  sure ;  but  the 
trouble,  and  the  pity,  and  the  mistake  are  that 
it  does  end  there. 

What  then  about  Maiy  ?  Let  me  tell  her  a 
few  stories.  She  and  Jeannette  shall  listen, 
each  in  her  own  way,  and  if  there  be  any  an- 
swer to  their  questions,  any  solving  of  their 
doubts,  «ny  suggestions  for  their  future,  they 
shall  sift  them  out  for  themselves  in  silence. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  knew  a  young  lady  who 
came  from  a  city  boarding-school  to  a  country 
home  at  the  restless  age  of  twenty-one.  It  was 
a  home  of  refinement  and  tenderness,  but  it 
was  in  a  town  that  consisted  of  one  street,  and 
was  accessible  only  by  a  ferry.  Educated, 
gifted,  ambitious,  generous,  and  sick,  she  open- 
ed her  eyes,  and  looked  about  her.  She  cried 
out  with  Miss  Alcott,  "I  want  something  to 
dol"  It  did  not  strike  her  that  to  help  her 
mother,  take  a  Sunday-school  class,  and  attend 
to*her  fall  sewing  made  life  exactly  worth  while. 
But  consider ;  a  town  with  one  street  and  a  fer- 
17 !  No  factory  people,  no  mission-schools,  no 
district  vbiting,  no  freedmen's  societies  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  AsFOciations.  No 
strength  or  opportunity  for  entering  a  "pro- 
fessional" life  elsewhere.  Nothing  but  her  own 
earnest  eyes  and  rare  invention  to  save  her 
from  morbid  misery,  or  inanition  that  is  worse. 

So  she  cast  about  her  for  relief,  and  bethought 
herself  one  day  of  a  few  young  girls  in  the  neigh- 
borhood who  would  go  to  school  if  they  knew 
where  to  go.  The  thought  grew  and  prosper- 
ed. The  girls  came;  the  school  opened,. en- 
larged, extended ;  circulars  went  forth ;  parents 
came  ;  there  were  assistant  teachers,  and  busy 
days,  and  by-and-by  a  miniature  "  Seminary;" 
a  hopeful,  thankful  face  at  the  principal's  desk, 
years  of  happy  work,  and  memories  now  that 
will  keep  sweet  for  a  lifetime. 

That  she  more  than  supported  herself,  and 
more  than  filled  her  time,  was  the  small  part 
of  the  arrangement.  Her  scholars  she  felt 
were  her  gift  from  the  Lord.  Could  she  give 
any  of  them  back  to  Him  ?  Could  she  at  least 
be  friend  and  helper  to  any  who  needed  friend 
or  help  ?  She  gave  her  whole  heart  to  them. 
She  worked  for  them  waking  and  dreaming. 
She  planned  and  contrived  and-  experimented 
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and  hoped  and  fenred  for  them.  Nothing  that 
was  of  interest  to  them,  from  their  spring- 
dresses  to  their  evening-prayers,  escaped  her 
nnerring  notice.  She  became  to  them  some- 
thing between  a  mother  and  a  saint. 

The  histoiy  of  that  little,  simple  country 
school  has  never  been  fhlly  told,  bat  I  believe 
that  an  angel  has  it  written  somewhere  in  let- 
ters that  blaze.  And  some  time  she  shall  see 
with  lifted  eyes  the  beaatif  al  record  of  neglected 
minds  that  she  has  trained,  tears  that  she  has 
wiped  away,  lives  that  she  has  moulded,  sonls 
that  she  has  saved. 

I  think  of  another :  a  woman  with  a  pale  face 
and  liquid  voice.  The  war  found  her,  one  of 
several  sisters,  asking  herself  in  the  intervals  of 
muflic-teaching  and  home-work:  '*What  wilt 
Thou  have  me  to  do  ?" 
."We  have  no  son  to  give  to  the  country," 
said  her  mother,  watching  her.  '*  I  think  we 
must  give  a  daughter." 

"But,  Annie,"  demnrred  her  father,  "if 
you  go  away  and  become  a  hospital  nurse, 
you  must  come  home  again  some  time ;  then 
yon  will  be  discontented." 

She  opened  her  stiU  eyes  on  him  and  made 
answer  only :  "I  think  not,  father." 

But  he  let  her  go. 

She  worked  like  a  hero.  Night  after  night 
she  has  been  carried  fainting  from  her  ward, 
bat  never  till  the  close  of  the  day's  duty.  Night 
after  night  she  has  crawled  to  her  room  and 
knelt  down  with  her  face  hidden  in  her  hard 
little  bed,  too  exhausted  to  undress,  to  stir,  to 
speak,  to  hear,  to  think,  but  not  till  the  even- 
ing's work  was  (hne. 

She  staid  till  the  war  was  over  and  came 
home.  In  the  lull  after  such  excitement  the 
ordinary  work-days  and  holidays  of  ordinary 
people  might  well  have  seemed  to  offer  few  pos- 
sibilities for  great  acliievement.  That  did  not 
trouble  her ;  she  went  to  work  and  made  them. 
A  common  chance  threw  in  her  way  a  number 
of  young,  tempted  souls.  She  allowed  herself 
no  idle  rest.  She  took  them  as  a  grateful  bur- 
den upon  her  conscience.  You  or  I  might  have 
passed  them  by  vnth  cold  or  careless  words. 
Tempted  people  arc  apt  to  bo  wicked  and  dis- 
couraging. No  wickedness  or  failure  discour- 
ages her.  In  reverent  likeness  to  a  Master 
whom  she  serves,  we  might  call  her  "friend  of 
sinners."  Something  in  her  quiet  smile  says: 
"I  am  sorry  for  yon.  Tell  me  the  whole 
story."  Crowded  with  cares  at  home,  she 
makes  room  for  the  interests  of  the  veriest 
strangers  in  her  thought.  It  is  in  you,  in  me, 
in  another  that  she  is  absorbed.  One  must  re- 
mind her  of  herself.  "Sometimes,"  she  writes, 
"  I  feel  perficthf  riddled  through  wiih  other  peo- 
ple." Where  she  has  but  spent  an  hour  she 
leaves  a  perfume  for  years,  like  attar  of  roses 
in  a  vase.  Her  life  is  a  psalm,  a  gospel,  a  light, 
a  magnet. 

But  yet  yon  see  it  is  built  of  such  simple 
uses  that  I  might  write  her  biography,  and  not 
tell  yon  what  th^y  are. 


Another  hospital  nurse  occurs  to  me  who 
came  home  with  vision  cleared  for  seeing  many 
things  that  she,  like  Mary  and  Jeannette, 
would  not  once  have  noticed.  The  quiet  town 
in  which  she  lives  might  not  have  seemed  in 
other  years  to  hold  facilities  for  very  active 
"benevolence."  She  discovers  now  that  a 
dozen  hard-working,  bright,  poor  bo^  long 
hopelessly  for  an  education;  and,  lo!  her 
hands  are  full.  Undoubtedly  it  takes  some 
contrivance  and  self-denial  to  give  three  even- 
ings a-week  to  their  instruction ;  but  undoubt- 
edly she  is  as  much  happier  and  better  for  it  as 
they  are.  Who  knows  what  future  Abraham  Lin- 
coln she  may  be  unconsciously  training?  But  ah 
no !  not  that.  He,  as  they  said  of  Jean  Paul, 
is  Der  Einiger,  We  have  many  teachers,  ex- 
emplars, friends.     We  have  but  one  Father. 

"I  never  was  so  happy  in  my  life,"  said  a 
teacher  among  the  freedmen,  "  as  I  have  been 
these  last  six  months."  Plantation  hands,  and 
the  worst  of  them,  may  fall  to  her  care.  So 
'much  the  better.  Her  daily  bill  of  fare  may 
be  faith,  good  works,  and  salt  pork ;  but  send 
her  northward  for  rest,  and  she  is  "just  home- 
sick to  be  back  again."  Such  testimony  is 
food  for  reflection. 

But  of  one  other  yet  have  I  to  tell,  and 
" then  my  story  is  done;"  or,  at  least,  it  will 
be  if  I  don't  change  my  mind  by  that  time. 
She  was  a  woman  poor  and  of  lowly  birth ; 
over-employed  with  house-work  and  her  needle, 
and  dying  by  slow  tormenting  inches  of  con- 
sumption. We  in  her  place  might  have  found 
that  self-support  and  the  struggle  with  death 
left  no  bodily  or  mental  force  to  spare ;  hid  our 
candle  under  a  weak  bushel  of  endurance,  died, 
and  been  forgotten.  This  woman  reasoned 
otherwise.  If  she  suffered,  so  as  well  did  an- 
other; were  she  miserable,  a  neighbor  might 
be  yet  more  comfortless.  Forming  her  patient 
plans  upon  this  principle,  she  investigated  the 
by-ways  and  hedges  in  which  her  own  lines  had 
been  cast.  Among  them,  but  not  of  them,  she 
devoted  herself  unpaid,  unnoticed,  unencour- 
aged,  to  a  quiet,  persistent,  missionary's  life. 
She  had  her  evenings,  and  the  time  set  apart 
by  her  physicians  for  the  daily  exercise  neces- 
sary to  continuance  of  life.  People  shivered, 
went  hungry,  were  tempted,  sinned,  sulTered, 
were  deserted,  despaired.  Somehow  or  other, 
by  ways  that  her  townspeople  knew  not,  she 
clothed,  fed,  strengthened,  comforted,  saved 
them.  Charitable  Societies  and  Sunday-schools, 
funds  and  assistants,  sprang  up  under  her  per- 
severing fingers.  Many  another  came  lightly 
in  at  the  eleventh  hoar  to  reap  the  harvest  that 
she  had  sown  in  tears  and  in  the  dark.  But 
she  will  stand  shrined  singly  in  the  hearts  of 
a  whole  village.  Not  many  great,  not  many 
mighty,  are  called  to  her  height  of  privilege. 
When  the  hand  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  her,  and 
elected  her  to  her  place  in  that  sad,  mysterious 
procession  who  "only  stand  and  wait,"  the 
blessings  that  echoed  about  her  bedside  would 
tarn  a  crow  into  »  <g.n|:h.^  ^^  x^uu^lt: 
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Like  a  voice  from  another  planet,  yet  tuned 
in  the  same  key,  is  the  histoxy  of  Madame 
SwetcMne,  the  Russian  noble.  All  trae-heart- 
ed  women  should  read  her  memoirs,  especially 
you  who  live  in  kings'  houses  and  neither  sow 
nor  reap.  The  temptations  of  wealth  are  as 
great  as  the  temptations  of  poverty;  greater, 
perhaps,  if  we  accept  ihat  stinging  Oriental  fig- 
ure about  the  camel  and  the  needle's  eye.  One 
may  touch  every  thing  with  gilded  fingers,  yet 
believe  one's  self  to  be  using  honest,  bare 
hands.  It  is  easy  to  glide  with  a  current,  yet 
be  confident  that  one  is  standing  boldly  and 
still. 

Madame  Swetchine,  dandled  in  the  dainty 
lap  of  every  luxury  that  rank,  money,  and  love 
could  invent  for  her  pleasing;  breathing  the 
perfumed  air  of  palaces,  and  counting  the  great 
scholars  of  the  day  among  her  intimate  friends, 
led  as  true  a  missionary  life  as  that  unfortunate 
brother  of  Dr.  Holmes's  acquaintance  who  went 
to  the  Cannibal  IslandsT-and  staid  there. 

Driven  by  engagements  at  the  drawing-* 
rooms  of  princes,  wits,  and  beauties,  keeping 
open  salon  of  her  own,  busy  with  politics,  and 
shattered  by  ill-health,  she  would  not  have  been 
unlike  other  women  had  she  excused  herself 
from  all  further  responsibility  about  this  world 
— and  perhaps  the  next.  To  her  view,  the 
whole  brilliant  panorama  was  working-ground. 
One  was  her  employer,  even  a  lowly  man,  a 
carpenter's  son:  She  was  put  where  she  was 
for  an  object  that  stood  out  simple  and  grand 
and  single  before  her.  Talent  and  treasura 
were  her  tools.  The  supper-room  of  the  Prin- 
cess Alexis  and  the  chamber  of  a  servant  could 
'  be  alike  sacrod  places.  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander and  the  beggar  at  her  gates  were  possi- 
ble harvest-fields. 

One  can  scarcely  quote  from  a  book  already 
read  and  quoted  by  so  many,  but  I  venture 
to  a  modest  degree,  that  Mary  and  Jeannette 
•  may  see  what  manner  of  woman  this  was. 

We  do  not  read  far  before  coming  across 
whole  pages  of  little  notes  like  these,  addressed 
to  a  friend  and  colaborer,  worthy  of  a  Boston 
Bible-woman,  and  sounding  strangely  enougji 
from  a  brilliant  and  diatraU  participator  in  for- 
eign'<  high-life:" 

"Please,  my  dear  Tonrgenlef,  do  me  the  favor  of 
obtaining  the  matron*s  memoranda.**  .  .  .  "The  wo- 
man who  will  hand  yon  this,  my  dear  martyr,  has  met 
with  losses."  ..."  Count  de  Malster  has  written,  re- 
qnestiug  me  to  mention  to  yon  a  poor  Polish  woman.** 
.  .  .  "Yon  have  no  Idea  how  earnestly  they  are  ask- 
ing for  Polish  and  Italian  Bibles.  Have  yon  not 
eomer*  ..."  Will  you  do  me  a  great  favor  by  sag- 
gesting  a  sltuaUon  for  a  little  girl  nine  or  ten  years 
of  ager*  .  .  . 

And  so  on  in  patience  and  tenderness  with- 
out limit. 

Upon  one  page  we  find  her  deep  in  an  elab- 
orate correspondence  with  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville,  trying  in  her  delicate,  woman's  way  to 
verify  the  remark  of  Father  Lacordaire's,  that 
'Mt  is  impossible  for  two  souls  to  meet  in  sweet 
communion  without  religions  sooner  or  later 


crossing  the  threshold  of  their  discourse. "  Turn 
a  leaf,  and  she  is  concerned  about  the  moods 
and  fancies  of  that  loved  deaf  niute,  her  serv- 
ant, firiend,  and  *'  the  vigilant  sentinel  of  a  life 
which  had  been  so  lavish  of  itself." 

'^Her  kindness  to  the  poor,"  says  her  bi- 
ographer, **was  not  confined  to  waiting  for 
and  welcoming  them.  Her  greatest  treat  was 
visiting  them  at  their  homes When  Ma- 
dame Swetchine  wanted  to  pUn  a  diversion  or 
a  pleasure  for  a  poor  person,  it  was  done  with 
the  same  care  and  precision  that  she  displayed 
in  the  loftiest  efforts  of  her  intelligence.  For 
some  she  would  bring  a  few  pots  of  flowers ; 
for  others,  framed  engravings — ^battles,  f<»-  in- 
stance, if  there  happened  to  be  an  old  soldier 
in  the  family.  For  one  she  selected  books; 
for  another,  some  convenient  piece  of  furniture ; 
for  the  infirm,  a  good  roomy  arm-chair.  One 
New-Year's  day  she  quietly  withdrew  from  all 
the  attention  with  which  she  was  surrounded, 
and  went  to  pass  several  hours  with  some  poor 
paronts  wha  had  just  lost  two  sons  in  rapid  suc- 
cession." 

An  old  servant,  who  was  "  convinced  that  her 
dear  lady  shortened  her  days  by  her  desire  to 
serre  her  kind  in  all  ranks  of  life,"  writes  to  her 
in  this  simple,  touching  way : 

"One  morning  she  said  to  me:  *  I  am  In  a  great 
hurry.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  writing  to  do,  and  am 
very  much  behindhand.  I  shall  close  my  door  to  ev- 
ery body  without  exception.*  Bat  when  she  rose  fhmi 
the  table  she  added,  with  a  smile:  *  Howerer,  if  there 
are  any  poor  people  who  have  come  ttom  a  distance 
and  hare  no  time  to  call  again,  yon  mnst  announce 
them.*  A  moment  alter  she  entered  the  drawing- 
room  she  came  back  to  say:  *I  had  forgotten  that 
M*me  such  a  one  wanted  to  see  me  alone.*  ** 

"Every  one,'*  proceeds  the  memoir,  "knows  the 
clashing  which  can  not  fall  to  occur  where  servants  are 
numerous.  '  I  love  yon  all,*  she  used  to  say  to  her  peo- 
ple, but  understand,  yon  wonld  all  go  before  Parisse 
(the  mute).  She  is  the  most  unfortunate,  and  mnch 
must  be  forgiven  her.** 

"  *  Ah  !*  cried  a  bathing-woman,  who  had  attended 
her  in  her  illness,  *  Madame  Swetchine  was  a  holy 
woman— a  tme  saint !  There  are  no  more  snch.  The 
more  unhappy  you  were  the  more  she  loved  you.  She 
thought  more  of  a  poor  person  than  of  a  prince.*  ** 

One  never  knows  when  to  turn  away  one*s 
eyes  in  looking  through  such  a  crystal  life. 

*^But  we  can  not  all  be  Madame  Swetch- 
ines?" 

That  may  be ;  but  we  may  all  be  something 
tme  and  worth  the  being.  All  of  us,  Jean- 
nette. It  may  need  the  spirit  of  that  poor 
fiictory-girl,  whose  friends  found  at  her  death 
that  she  had  saved  from  her  fonr  dollars  a 
week  thirty  dollars  a  year,  for  many  years,  as  a 
<* charity  fund;"  it  may  need  a  little  of  her 
spirit  to  discover  what.  Or  the  energy  of  an- 
other who  writes  from  the  shores  of  the  West- 
em  Lakes: 

"I  am  a  school-teacher.  Heartily  can  I  echo  your 
remark :  *  I  had  rather  dig  poUtoes  !*  and  1  know  what 
that  meant,  for  my  sister  and  I  dug  a  httrrd/ul  for  the 
Sanitary  Commiselon.'** 

We  may  not  go  on  a  mission,  or  found  a  pro- 
fessorship, or  convert  an  Emperor ;  bat  we  might 
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wfttch  with  a  sick  Sunday  scholar,  or  trim  a 
senrant's  bonnet.  If  yon  can  not  teach  the 
fineedmeo,  make  night-gowns  for  their  babies. 
If  yon  can  not  manage  an  orphan  asylum,  go 
and  comfort  a  homesick  girl.  If  you  can  not 
write  novels  or  go  on  an  agency,  take  a  course 
of  history,  read  notes  to  a  blind  music-teacher, 
and  be  a  friend  to  your  seamstress.  Let  your 
path  cat  straight  through  one  engrossing  busi- 
ness, or  wind  about  among  little  wearing  self- 
denials,  but  be  in  earnest.  Don't  fritter  your 
womanhood  away  into  bubbles,  however  rare 
may  be  the  rainbows  on  their  surface.  With 
Him  who  will  be  sure  to  open  opportunities  for 
jour  faithful  hands  nothing  is  common  or  un- 
clean; nothing  small  and  useless,  but  selfish- 
ness and  frivolity. 

Why,  then,  Shall  They  do  It  ?  Because  it 
is  the  only  way  to  live.  It  is  better  to  invent 
ways  of  usefulness,  and  twist  circumstances  into 
advantages,  and  crowd  efforts  into  untried 
spots — ^better  to  try  and  fail  and  take  courage 
and  try  again,  and  learn  and  unlearn  and  re- 
leam,  while  heart  and  hands  are  left  to  you, 
than  not  to  have  it  said  of  you  honestly  by 
every  soul  whose  orbit  crosses  yours:  She  hath 
done  what  she  could. 

For  behold  the  Night  cometh  wherein  no  man 
can  work. 


IN  THE  FIVE  POINTS.   ^ 

A  BRIGHT  October  day  in  New  York  city. 
What  that  means  of  balmy  air,  and  golden 
saniight,  and  blue,  blue  sky,  clear  andploudless, 
no  foreigner  can  possibly  know  until  he  has 
seen  the  glory  of  an  American  autumn. 

My  good  friend  Algernon  De  Blas^,  who  is 
proud  of  his  Norman  blood,  found  our  Ameri- 
can October  sufficiently  novel  to  stifle  his  yawns 
for  a  whole  week  alter  arriving  from  Liverpool 
by  the  last  steamer.  But  to-day,  after  break- 
fast had  been  an  hour  cleared  away,  I  caught 
him  in  the  act. 

"Why  dost  thou  yawn,  mon  amiV*  I  asked 
DeBUs^. 

"  Sunday  is  a  bore^"  he  made  answer.  "  What 
do  yon  do  with  yonr  Sunday  V* 

"I  generally  use  it  for  religions  purposes," 
said  I,  "  but  if  you  like  I  will  take  you  for  a 
drive  in  the  Central  Park  to-day,  that  yon  may 
see  our  democrats  a-holidaying." 

"Very  well,"  said  De  Blas^. 

A  thought  struck  me.  Without  imparting 
it  to  my  friend  I  ordered  up  the  carriage,  and 
we  got  in. 

"  Drive  to  the  Five  Points,"  I  said  to  the  Irish 
gentleman  who  occupied  the  box. 

"  Fhwa{,  Sur  ?"  queried  Dennis,  doubting  the 
testimony  of  his  ears. 

I  repeated  the  order,  and  away  we  rolled. 

"I  am  taking  you,  Algy,"  I  explained  to 
my  friend,  "  to  the  St.  Gijes  of  this  metropolis. 
I  want  to  show  yon  how  the  American  reformer 
is  doing  his  noble  work  in  the  hot-bed  of  Amer- 
ican crime  and  degradation."  • 


We  presently  turned  into  Broadway,  down 
which  we  proceeded  at  a  rapid  trot  until  we 
reached  Worth  Street,  when  we  turned  the  cor- 
ner. Broadway  is  thie  scene  of  all  wealth  and 
prosperity ;  but  you  no  sooner  turn  the  comer 
of  Worth  Street,  out  of  Broadway,  than  you 
seem  to  have  entered  another  sphere  of  exist- 
ence. Elm  Street  runs  parallel  with  Broadway, 
and  very  near  to  it.  The  next  street  to  Elm  is 
Centre,  an^  when  yon  have  crossed  Centre  you 
see  the  Five  Points  directly  before  you. 

The  reason  why  this  locality  is  called  the 
Five  Points  is  evident  as  soon  as  yon  are  in  it. 
Worth  Street,  Baxter  l^treet,  and  Park  Street 
here  meet,  and  the  last  two  cross,  making  five 
comers  or  points  of  varying  sharpness. 

Coming  out  of  Worth  Street  into  the  beggarly 
little  square — or  rather  triangle — I  turned  to 
Algy  and  addressed  him  in  these  words,  illus- 
trating my  remarks  by  pointing  with  my  cane 
to  the  objects  about  us,  while  the  carriage  stood 
still,  and  Dennis  listened  open-mouthed : 

"  This  is  the  focus  of  New  York's  misery, 
squalor,  and  crime.  Near  us  here  you  behold 
two  respectable  brick  buildings,  one  of  which 
bears  on  its  front  the  words.  Five  Points  Mis- 
sioK  Rooms,  and  the  other  Five  Points  House 
OF  Industry.  They  stand  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  rickety,  tumble-down  buildings  which 
surround  them.  They  are  oases  in  this  hide- 
ous desert  of  dreariness." 

"  Really  ?"  murmured  De  Blas^,  stroking  his 
side-whiskers.  "  Must  say,  by  Jove,  it*s  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  an  oasis  four  stories  high,  you 
know." 

"  There,  where  the  Honse  of  Industry  stands," 
I  went  on,  maintaining  my  dignity,  "  formerly 
stood  the  most  atrocious  nest  of  thieves,  drank- 
ards,  and  mi»&ablea  in  New  York.  It  was  a 
cluster  of  rickety  rotten  wooden  buildings,  thick- 
ly peopled  with  human  beings  of  every  age,  color, 
and  condition  of  infamy,  and  was  the  scene  of 
innumerable  murders.  It  was  called  Cow  Bay 
in  a  general  way,  but  there  were  several  other 
titles  attaching  to  parts  of  it — such  as  Murder- 
er's Alley,  Jacob's  Ladder,  and  the  like.  The 
police  despah^  of  ever  curing  this  hideous  sore, 
but  philanthropy  took  hold  of  it,  and  it  di8a|>- 
peared.  The  rookeries  were  bought  of  their 
owners  and  torn  down,  and  this  brick  building 
erected  in  its  place.  It  became  a  home  for 
such  of  lea  ndUrablet  as  would  wash  their  faces 
and  accept  its  clean  hospitalities.  Many  did  so, 
and  max^  were  reclaimed  from  the  evil  of  their 
ways.  Where  the  other  oasis  lifts  its  four  sto- 
ries, Algy,  stood  another  dreadful  hiding-place 
of  iniquity.  It  was  called  the  Old  Breweiy, 
and  with  its  history  are  associated  some  of  the 
most  appalling  crimes  that  ever  were  perpe- 
trated. It  was  a  tottering,  filthy,  old  stone 
building,  with  yawning  seams  in  its  walls,  and 
poverty  glaring  night«and  day  with  gaunt  face 
and  hungry  eyes  from  its  ragged  windows. 
Now,  behold  I  It  is  the  home  of  peace,  thrift, 
good  morals,  religions  culture,  and  hundreds  of 

little  children  rescued  from  the  vile  slums  which 
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here  abound.  It  was  in  the  Old  Brewery  that 
your  countryman,  Mr.  Dickens,  saw  what  he 
pictured  of  the  horrors  of  life  in  the  Five  Points. 
Pliilanthropy  had  not  b^gun  its  blessed  work 
here  in  1842,  when  Mr.  Dickens  came  here,  and 
therefore  you,  mon  antij  shall  see  what  Mr.  Dick- 
ens never  yet  saw." 

"  Yes  ?"  said  De  Blas^,  yawning  desperately ; 
''what  is  that?" 

"  You  shall  see.  Dennis,  drive  wp  before  the 
Mission  House." 

We  got  out  upon  the  walk,  De  Blas^  protest- 
ing that  this  was  more  than  he  agreed  to,  you 
know,  and  mounted  a  flfght  of  steps,  at  the  head 
of  which  a  door  stood  invitingly  open.  We 
entered,  passed  through  a  laxge,  empty  room 
into  a  narrow  passage  beyond,  and  through  (he 
passage  into  another  large  room,  which  was  not 
empty.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  very  full.  I 
should  say  there  were  four  or  five  hundred  little 
boys  here,  almost  all  of  whom  had  the  marks  of 
the  Five  Points  degradation  upon  them  in  some 
degree.  A  gentleman  bowed  us  to  a  seat  on  a 
hard  bench  against  the  wall,  and  we  rested. 

''  Where  are  we?"  murmured  De  Bhu^  with 
a  bewildered  air. 

**We  are  in  a  Methodist  Sunday-school," 
saidL 

Besides  the  numberless  forms  at  which  the 
urchins  were  seated — ^nearly  every  one  of  theih 
with  a  Bible  before  him — the  room  contained 
three  small  book-cases  with  glass  doors,  a  beau- 
tiful rose-wood  piano,  wearing  brown  paper 
trowsers  on  its  carved  legs,  a  sort  of  pulpit  be-, 
hind  it,  and  a  few  chairs  and  benches. 

As  for  the  boys,  they  were  a. study.  Almost 
without  exception  they  were  decently  dressed, 
and  had  clean  faces  and  carefully-combed  hair ; 
but  the  trail  of  ^e  Five  Points  was  over  them 
all.  Closely-shaven  heads  were  abundant,  and 
there  was'  in  many  of  the  faces  that  indescriba- 
ble expression  of  hardened  worldliness  and  su- 
preme impudence  which  is  peculiar  to  the  New 
York  news-boy  and  the  Paris  and  London  gamin. 
Here  and  there  in  the  scene,  however,  you 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  bright,  pure  young 
face,  with  handsome  curling  hair,  and  a  man- 
ner out  of  keeping  with  that  of  his  fellows.  I 
called  Do  Blasifi's  attention  to  one  who  sat  near 
us.  He  had  a  fair  white  forehead,  intelligent 
blue  eyes,  and  flaxen  curls,  and  was  dressed  in 
a  neat  embroidered  velvet  jacket. 

"  By  his  genteel  aspect,  De  Blas^"  I  whis- 
pered, *Hhat  boy  might  be  a  gentlemi||k's  son." 

''What's  he  doing  here,  then?" 

"  He  was  probably  brought  here  a  baby — tak- 
en from  some  poverty-stricken  death-bedside, 
adopted  into  this  family,  and  reared  as  some- 
body's darling.  His  clothing  shows  that  he  is 
probably  the  particular />ro<^^ of  some  up-town 
lady — ^for  there  are  many  ladies  in  our  best 
social  circles  who  choos«  praligis  among  the 
or}4ianed  poor,  and  care  for  them  lovingly." 

"  What  a  peculiar  taste !" 

"Not  only  that,"  I  continued,  "but  out  of 
these  charitable  institutions  have  risen  some 


who  move  now  in  our  best  circles  themselves. 
If  I  have  an  opportunity  I  will  some  day  intro- 
duce yon  to  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady 
up  town  who,  eighteen  years  ago,  was  a  Five 
Points  orphan,  and  who  is  now  married  to  one 
of  our  wealthiest  citizens." 

I  then  pointed  out  to  my  English  friend,  among 
the  teachers,  a  gentleman  who  is  the  head  of 
one  of  our  largest  and  most  world-widely-known 
piano  numufacturing  firms.  He  sat  by  one  of 
the  forms,  hearing  the  Bible-lessons  of  a  group 
of  urchins.  I  also  pointed  out  a  lady  who  re- 
sides in  Clinton  Place — "  an  up-town  quarter 
which,  like  Hanover  Square  in  London,  was 
formerly  the  home  of  some  of  our  oldest  fami- 
lies, and  still  is  inhabited  by  a  few  of  that  class" 
— of  whom  the  lady  pointed  out  was  clearly 
one.  She  walked  about  from  group  to  group, 
dropping  a  pleasant  word  here  and  there,  and 
later  in  the  afternoon  she  entered  the  pulpit- 
like  desk  and  directed  the  vocal  exercises.  She 
had  a  strong,  well-cut  face,  rather  aristocratic 
of  aspect,  witii  a  Roman  nose,  arched  eyebrows, 
and  clustering  silver-gray  curls.  She  was  dress- 
ed in  an  elegant  black  silk  dress  and  fine  black 
lace  humous, 

"Would  you  like  to  hear  this  class  of  little 
boys  read  their  lessons,  Sir  ?"  asked  a  benevo^ 
lent-looking  gentl«man  with  a  high  forehead  and 
long  gray  beard,  addressing  De  Blasd  in  a  low 
tone. 

De  plas^  said  "Really,"  and  murmured 
something  about  being  inexperienced ;  and  the 
old  gentleman  addressed  his  inquiry  then  to  me. 
I  complied  with  his  wish,  and  going  over  to  a 
row  of  half  a  dozen  urchins  ranged  upon  abench, 
assumed  the  novel  position  of  a  Sunday-school 
teacher.  De  Blasd,  not  relishing  loneUness  by 
the  wall,  presently  came  over  to  me,  and  seating 
himself  on  a  companion  stool  to  my  own,  scru- 
tinized  the  class  attentively. 

It  was  composed  of  four  urchins  of  pure  Five 
Points  physiognomy,  though  of  varying  nation- 
alities. One  was  Irish,  another  was  Spanish, 
another  was  Italian,  and  the  fourth  was  Amer- 
ican, but  they  all  spoke  the  Five  Points  patoU, 
The  Irish  boy  was,  strange  to  say,  the  meekest- 
looking  of  the  four— pale,  timid,  and  low-voiced. 
The  Italian  and  the  Spaniard  were  wide  awake, 
active,  impudent,  and  with  great  latent  bellig- 
erence in  their  deep-black  eyes.  The  Yankee 
was  an  embodiment  of  mischief.  He  was  pull- 
ing hair  surreptitiously,  indulging  in  furtive 
nudges  of  distant  elbows,  and  making  himself 
obnoxious  generally.  To  him  I  addressed  my- 
self: 

"What  is  your  name?" 

"Johnny  Green." 

"  Where  do  you  live,  Johnny  ?" 

"Up'n  Mulberry  Street,  by  de  cawner  uv 
Bayard." 

"  What  do  yon  come  here  for,  Johnny  ?" 

"Ter  learn." 

"To  learn?  That  is  very  good.  Can  you 
read?" 
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' *  Sa-a-y !"  spoke  up  the  Italian  urchin ;  ^ *  he 
spit^n  m'  face !" 

*'  Johnny,  is  this  tme  ?"  I  asked,  with  solemn 
regret  Johnny  shrank  into  a  corner  of  the 
bench  and  studied  his  book  with  great  earnest- 
ness. 

Of  course  I  read  Johnny  Green  a  severe  les- 
son on  etiquette,  and  then  I  allowed  him  to 
read  his  lesson  to  me  out  of  the  book.  He 
shot  up  on  his  feet,  rattled  off  the  sentence 
promptly,  and  dropped  upon  his  seat  again. 
The  next  boy,  Giacomo  Liri,  shot  np,  read  his 
sentence,  and  dropped.  Juan  VareU  followed 
suit,  very  briskly ;  and  Teddy  Dooley,  the  meek 
Irish  boy,  took  his  turn  in  a  low  voice,  and  with 
much  *' trying  back."  The  lesson  in  reading 
was  thus  quickly  got  through  with,  and  I  asked 
Johnny  Green  what  was  next  in  order. 

'*  Werses,"  he  responded,  making  a  frantic 
dire  at  an  adjoining  form  and  snatching  a  well- 
thumbed  Bible  from  an  urchin  who  was  using 
It,  and  who  objected.  Thereupon  ensued  a 
tagging  and  hauling  among  the  boys  for  pos- 
session of  the  volume,  which  I  found  myself  un- 
able to  subdue,  and  a  Superintendent  came  to 
my  aid.     Order  being  restored, 

y  Gi'  me  a  bully  werse,  Blister,'*  said  Johnny 
Green. 

I  found  him  a  verse  in  the  Psalms,  which  he 
read  stumblingly,  in  his  eagerness  to  get  through 
it,  and  then  returned  to  his  comeif  to  commit  to 
memory. 

Each  of  the  boys  in  turn  received  a  verse ; 
but  when  I  was  leading  the  timid  Teddy  Doo- 
ley through  his  Johnny  Green  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  elbowing  Teddy  aside,  said, 

'^  Gi'  me  that'n.  Mister— he  can't  git  that'n ;" 
and  turning  to  IVsddy,  *'  G'way,  you  can't  say 
that'n — ^yer  monf  hain't  big  'nough." 

Not  to  dwell  over  the  scene,  the  whole  im- 
pression it  made  on  us  is  best  expressed  in  the 
words  of  De  Blas^. 

"Dirty  little  wretches  1"  said  he;  "what 
conception  have  they  of  the  holiness  of  the  Bible 
or  the  beauty  of  the  *  werses*  they  make  such  a 
clamor  over  ?  They  only  show  a  disposition  to 
exhibit  themselves,  and  remind  me  of  nothing 
•but  parrots  in  their  jabbering  of  what  they  don't 
understand." 

De  Blase  was  farther  confirmed  in  this  light 
opinion  of  the  good  work  here  manifested  when 
the  classes  were  disbanded  and  the  whole  room 
resolved  itself  into  a  choir,  singing  in  chorus. 

"Ob,  how  I  love  Jesus r* 

sang  the  children  all  together,  with  precisely 
the  expression  they  might  have  given  to  such 
words  as 

*'0h,  rake  her  down,  Sally  !** 

De  Blase  declared  that  it  was  not  only  semi- 
blasphemous  to  his  ears  to  hear  these  grinning, 
gjggUng,  pert,  or  dawdling  youngsters  scream 
the  name  of  the  Saviour  in  this  manner,  but 
that  it  was  an  insufferably  stupid  performance, 
and  the  reverse  of  entertaining. 

*'  Possibly,  my  dear  Algy,"  I  whispered  in  his 


ear,  *'  the  performance-  has  other  objects  than 
your  entertainment  or  mine.  However,  we  can 
go  at  any  time." 

**  Then  well  go  at  once,"  said  he  |  and  we 
went  accordingly. 

**I  consider  the  whole  thing  an  absurdity,  and 
in  some  sense  an  imposture,"  said  De  Blase,  as 
we  stood  on  the  steps  outside  the  Mission  House. 
"  Those  youngsters  have  no  more  idea  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  devotional  songs  they  sing,  or  of 
the  beauty  of  the  Psalms  they  jabbered  at  yon, 
than  a  parrot  has  of  the  meaning  of  its  cries. 
As  for  Die  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  amuse 
themselves  with  teaching  the  little  monkeys  the 
tricks  they  perform,  I  really  think  they  might 
find  a  more  refining  and  elevating  recreation  in 
their  proper  circles  of  life.  It  don't  make  any 
one  of  those  litUe  imps  a  lover  of  Jesus  to  just 
teach  it  to  bawl  that  it  loves  Him,  when  the 
summit  of  its  ambition  in  the  matter  is  to  out- 
bawl  the  little  imp  next  to  it." 

De  Blas^  went  on  for  some  minutes  in  a 
strain  which  showed  that  at  least  I  had  sur- 
prised him  out  his  customary  ennui  and  given 
him  a  sensation  by  bringing  him  here.  He 
had  not  finished  his  indignant  oration  when  it 
was  interrupted  by  a  frightful  din.  Shouts, 
yells,  screams,  ribaldry,  oaths,  wild  laughter 
rose  together  on  the  quiet  Sabbath  air,  and 
turning  our  eyes  in  the  direction  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded, we  beheld  a  hideous  rabble  coming 
around  the  comer  of  Baxter  Street. 

I  immediately  took  De  Blasd  by  the  arm,  led 
him  down  the  steps  into  the  street,  an^  directly 
into  the  midst  of  the  ragged  throng.  Two  dogs 
were  fighting,  and  as  we  came  into  the  crowd 
we  beheld  a  huge  black  man  wrenching  apart 
the  jaws  of  one  of  the  dogs,  thus  to  release  the 
other  dog's  neck  from  the  teeth  of  the  first. 

Curses  loud  and  deep  flew  about  in  every 
direction,  and  a  hideous-looking  Portuguese, 
with  his  gums  streaming  blood  and  his  face 
livid  with  passion,  sprang  with  a  howl  upon  the 
negro's  back.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  me 
to  write  it  there  were  a  doaen  fights  going  on, 
and  just  as  I  was  thinking  it  might  be  wise 
to  retreat  a  posse  of  blue-coated  policemen 
came  charging  down  upon  the  crowd,  which 
they  cudgeled  right  and  left  with  their  locusts. 
The  principal  combatants  were  arrested  and 
taken  to  the  Tombs  (that  famous  prison  being 
almost  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  Five  Points), 
and  the  crowd  dispersed.  That  is  to  say,  it 
scattered  itself  about  in  the  neighborhood,  stand- 
ing on  corners  and  in  doorways,  laughing  and 
cursing  in  low  tones,  awed  by  the  presence  of  a 
brace  of  policemen  who  stood  by,  clubs  in  hand, 
ready  to  whack  any  too<demonstrative  head 
without  parley. 

I  allowed  De  Blase  to  look  with  horrified  and 
disgusted  eyes  on  the  scene  about  us  for  a  few 
minutes  before  taking  him  away.  From  ex- 
perience I  knew  that  we  were  in  no  peril  here, 
in  the  broad  daylight,  so  long  as  we  permitted 
none  of  these  men,  women,  or  children  to  pick 
our  pockets.    After  dark  no  well-dressed  man 
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dares  show  himself  here ;  but  by  day  there  is  no 
danger. 

Near  us,  on  the  sharpest  of  the  "points," 
stood  a  dirty  stand,  on  which  a  dirtier  boy  ex- 
posed for  sale  a  quantity  of  boiled  crabs,  about 
which  buzzed  a  swarm  of  gutter-flies.  Big- 
mouthed  Irishmen,  swarthy  Spaniards,  sleepy- 
looking  Chinese,  hook-nosed  Jews,  stood  all 
about,  smoking  itonk  tobacco.  Women  of  vari- 
ous nationalities,  Irishwomen  in  the  worst  of 
rags,  and  Jewesses  in  flaming  gowns  were  nu- 
merous. Heads  of  every  degree  of  dirt  and 
squalor  looked  down  from  windows.  ^In  one 
window  an  Irishwoman's  head  and  a  negro's 
head  were  thrust  through  adjoining  squares  of 
sash,  from  which  the  glass  had  been  broken.  I 
called  De  Blast's  attention  to  them.  The  negro 
was  as  black  as  soot ;  the  woman's  face  was  red, 
from  much  potation. 

"They  are  man  and  wife,"  I  explained. 
"They  live  in  that  one  room,  and  have  seven 
children,  the  eldest  eight  years  old.  I  visited 
them  one  night  last  winter,  disguised  in  rags 
and  accompanied  by  my  office-boy,  who  once 
lived  in  this  quarter,  but  whom  the  Mission 
people  helped  to  leave  it." 

While  I  was  speaking  two  ragged  girls  near 
us  began  to  throw  peanut-shells  in  each  other's 
face,  quickly  passing  thence  to  angiy  words  and 
Billingsgate  banter,  and  from  that  to  a  blow  in 
the  face,  a  responding  clutching  of  hair,  and 
then  down  they  went  upon  the  ground,  kicking, 
biting,  and  scratching  like  furies.  A  policeman 
separated  them,  and  they  went  oiF  with  loud 
weeping  and  wailing. 

Barefooted  ghouls  wrapped  in  sleazy  shawls 
stared  at  us  as  they  scuffled  by.  A  blind  beg- 
gar, led  by  a  little  girl  who  could  just  toddle^ 
went  feeling  his  slow  way  past,  his  groping  stick 
in  one  hand,  a  pitcher  of  gin  in  the  other.  A 
boy  with  a  crutch  performed  strange  antics  in 
the  gutter  close  by. 

**  There  is  plenty  of  amusement  for  you  here, 
Algy,  is  there  not  ?    This  does  not  bore  you?" 

"  Bore  me ! "  murmured  Algy.  *  *  It  horrifies 
me.  I  never  dreamed  such  frightful  sights 
could  be  seen  in  this  new  country." 

'^Wickedness  and  poverty  and  ignorance  are 
every  where  in  this  world,"  said  I.  **  And  now 
may  I  ask  if  you  think  our  friends  at  the  Mission 
House  are  so  very  foolish  and  useless  in  their 
work  ?  They  may  not  teach  the  children  to  feel 
what  they  sing,  but  this  they  do ;  They  rear  those 
boys  with  amsdentes  in  their  breasts.  They  instill 
into  their  ignorant  minds  prejudices,  if  you  will^ 
in  favor  of  religion,  or  at  least  of  morality,  and 
these  prejudices  cause  them  to  grow  up  good 
citizens,  who  work  instead  of  stealing — who 
keep  the  Sabbath  with  at  least  a  show  of  de- 
cency— who  have,  in  a  word,  at  least  the  ex- 
ternals of  respectability  about  them ;  and  it  is 
such  things,  after  all,  which  prevent  the  whole 
world  from  going  straight  to  Tophet.  Thieves, 
criminals  of  every  grade,  even  murderers,  swarm 
like  vermin  in  these  vile  slums;  children  arc  be- 
gotten in  shoals  among  them ;  but  it  is  to  the  I 


credit  of  humanity,  even  in  its  most  degraded 
state,  that  a  thief  rarely  wishes  his  own  child  to 
be  a  thief — or  if  he  does,  its  mother  does  not. 
The  result  is  that  great  numbers  of  these  people 
permit  their  children  to  be  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  Mission.  They  are  not  con- 
verted into  saints,  as  a  general  thing,  but  they 
are  put  into  the  grooves  of  respectability,  and 
they  grow  up  decent  men  and  women." 


TBAVELEKS  FOR  A  NIGHT.  O 

FARMER  LAPHAM  pulled  a  gray  cotton 
frock  that  hung  in  a  comer  on  over  his 
head,  and,  after  going  into  the  buttery  for  a 
milking-pail,  turned  up  the  great  wooden  but- 
ton over  the  door  and  went  out  As  he  went 
out  a  great  striped  cat  bounded  in,  looking  like 
a  tamed  panther,  and  cast  about  him  quite  as 
though  he  owned  the  establishment,  till  seeing 
there  was  really  nothing  to  eat  in  all  the  long 
clean  kitchen,  he  rolled  himself  up  into  a  fur 
hassock  upon  the  wide  stone  hearth  and  went 
to  sleep.  Then  there  was  a  rustle  and  flutter 
and  stepping  in  the  next  room,  and  presentl}* 
out  came  the  farmer's  wife  with  her  back-comb 
in  her  month,  twisting  up  her  long  amber-color- 
ed hair  in  a  comfortable  coil  as  she  came.  And 
when  she  came  life  seemed  to  come  and  the 
day  began. 

Immediately  a  great  iron  tea-kettle  hung 
itself  from  a  hook  on  the  crane  over  the  fire- 
place and  began  to  boil  and  steam  and  sputter; 
a  blazing  wood-fire  crackled  and  sparkled  up 
the  black  chimney ;  a  kettle  of  potatoes,  also 
hanging  from  the  crane,  and  some  sausages  in 
a  long-legged  iron  spider  over  a  bed  of  coals  in 
one  comer  of  the  fire-place,  fell  to  bandying 
jokes  and  calling  each  other  names;  while  a 
table  suddenly  stood  in  the  dining-room  end  of 
the  kitchen,  laid  ready  for  breakfast  Yet  one 
could  hardly  say  what  Mrs.  Lapham  had  to  do 
about  it,  though,  to  be  sure,  there  she  was,  step- 
ping out  and  in  briskly,  humming  a  little,  and 
now  and  then  opening  and  shutting  a  door. 

By-and-by  in  came  Mr.  Lapham,  and  up 
jumped  the  cat  and  began  to  fly  about  as  though 
he  had  lost  his  vdts  and  was  trying  to  find  them.  • 

The  farmer  dropped  the  pails  of  milk  upon 
the  red  swing-table. 

"Well,  well,  Polly,  something  has  happened 
now  that  beats  the  Dutch,"  said  he.  "First 
thing  I  saw  when  I  went  into  the  bam-yard, 
just  as  I  always  do,  not  thinking  any  thing,  I 
saw  a  strange  cow.  An  odd-looking  creature, 
red,  all  spotted  in  with  white,  and  as  poor  as  a 
setting  hen.  I  don't  know  any  thing  whose 
cow  she  is,  more  than  the  dead,  and  I  s*poaed 
I  knew  every  cow  in  town,  and  e'enamost  every 
one  in  the  county,  as  you  might  say.  '  Well, 
well,'  thinks  I,  *  who  be  you  V  And  then  she 
looked  so  kind  of  lean  and  hungry  I  pitched 
down  a  handful  of  hay  to  her  and  went  on  with 
my  milking.  When,  lo  and  behold,  before  I 
was  through  with  my  last  cow,  what  does  I  see 
but  a  girl  about,  say,  ten  years  old,  coming 
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throngh  the  gate ;  and  as  ragged  and  forlorn- 
looking  as  erer  yon  see.  And  what  does  she 
do  bat  goes  right  np  to  the  strange  cow,  and 
lajs  her  head  down  on  the  cow*s  neck  without 
sajing  a  sylUtble.  She  isn't  a  girl  I  eyer  saw 
before,  and  I  don't  know  bnt  she  is  dumb,  or 
deaf,  or  something,  for  when  I  spoke  up  friendly, 
and  told  her  Good-morning,  she  neyer  spoke  an 
idenHcal  word,  only  looked  at  me  with  her  great 
eyes  as  black  as  the  chimney  back,  and  her 
cheeks  as  red  as  flre-coals.  *  Why,  why,  whose 
girl  be  you  ?'  says  I.  Bat  ne'er  a  word  says  she. 
*  WeU,  well,  won't  yon  come  into  the  house  with 
me,  and  get  a  monthfal  of  breakfast?*  says 
I.  Bat  still  ne'er  a  word  says  she.  What  do 
you  make  of  it,  Polly?" 

While  Farmer  Lapham  had  been  telling  the 
Btoiy  in  his  whole-hearted,  fidgety  way  the  milk 
had  been  strained,  ^he  froth  poured  into  a  gen- 
erous wooden  trencher  for  Jack  the  cat,  and 
the  pails  washed  and  turned  upon  the  hearth  to 
dry,  while  all  the  time  the  farmer's  wife  had 
seemed  to  be  only  listening ;  and  now  she  replied 
in  a  cheerful,  capable  tone :  "  I  will  go  out  and 
see  the  girl  myself.  Are  you  sure,  Peter,  she 
isn't  one  of  those  Towseys  from  the  mountain 
that  come  ynih  berries  sometimes  ?** 

'*Tes,  yes,  main  sure.  She  is  a  stranger  to 
me;  no  question  about  that," replied  Peter,  fol- 
lowing her  through  the  door  upon  the  stoop,  and 
cat  along  the  little  foot-path,  bordered  with  the 
stiff  knot-grass  that  presses  so  closely  upon  the 
track  of  men,  as  though  it  had  a  liking  and 
longing  for  human  companionship  in  its  knobby 
heart. 

But  on  Sirs.  Lapham's  way  out  of  the  kitchen 
the  sausages  turned  over  in  the  spider,  and  the 
tea-kettle,  that  was  sputtering  and  boiling  over, 
hopped  up  on  to  the  end  of  the  long  ii'on  irane 
a  little  out  of  the  heat. 

'*  Hero  she  is !  here  she  is !  all  hugged  up 
to  the  cow  just  as  I  left  her !  What  can  we  do 
with  her?"  queried  the  nervous  farmer,  pushing 
np  the  palm-leaf  hat,  and  rubbing  his  bald  head 
briskly  with  his  middle  finger. 

"We  will  set,"  returned  his  wife,  tranquilly. 
"Good-morning,  little  girl!  Won't  you  come  in 
and  get  some  breakfast  with  us  ?"  she  continued, 
in  the  same  tone.  Then  she  broke  out  quickly, 
"Bless  me,  Peter  I  the  child  is  sick  ;  don't  you 
see  it?" 

And  sure  enough  her  cheeks  were  burning 
and  her  eyes  shining  with  fever.  She  had  evi- 
dently gone  throngh  with  great  fatigue  and  ex- 
citement, and  her  strength  was  so  spent  she 
could  neither  speak  nor  move  by  the  time  these 
good  Samaritans  had  once  taken  her  in  and  got 
her  fairly  on  a  dean,  soft  bed. 

"  No,  no ;  we  can't  turn  her  out  in  this  state, 
poor  child,  whoever  she  is.  But  isn't  it  going 
to  be  kind  of  tough  for  you,  Polly,  to  take  care 
of  her  just  now,  when  the  fall  work  is  coming 
on,  and  yon  are  expecting  your  sister's  folks  ? 
Besides,  how  do  wo  know  it  isn't  any  thing 
catching?"  said  Farmer  Lapham,  his  generous 
hospitality  not  quite  swallowing  up  his  anxiety.  | 


"Oh,  don't  you  think  of  that!  And  never 
mind  me,  Peter !  I  always  calculate  the  Lord 
will  give  us  strength  for  what  He  sends  upon  us ; 
and  certainly  this  care  was  none  of  our  getting 
up.  So  don't  you  worry  a  grain,  but  just  bring 
down  the  cot-bed  into  the  west  room,  so  I  can 
have  her  close  by." 

For  weeks  and  weeks  the  sick  girl  seemed  to 
have  little  perception  of,  or  hold  on  life,  lying 
quite  motionless  and  exhausted,  much  of  the 
time  with  her  eyes  closed,  and  taking  half 
unconsciously  what  was  brought  her.  In  the 
meantime  nobody  appeared  to  claim  either  the 
child  or  the  cow,  and  nobody  in  all  that  region 
round  about  had  ever  heard  of  either  before. 

**  So  they  are  on  our  hands,  and  we  have  got 
to  do  the  best  we  can  for  them  till  the  girl  gets 
well  enough  to  give  some  account  of  herself, 
you  see,  Peter,"  said  Mrs.  Lapham,  with  the 
merry  jingle  in  her  voice  that  sounded  like 
sleigh-bells,  and  made  whatever  she  talked 
about  always  seem  like  something  which  was 
going  to  be  especially  charming  and  desirable. 
But  that  day  never  came.  Little  by  little 
life  and  strength  came  back  to  the  worn-oat 
body;  but  something  never  came  back.  Tlie 
past  with  all  its  experiences  and  interests  was 
lost  utterly.  The  girl  had  not  forgotten  every 
thing.  After  a  little  efibrt  and  practice  she  re- 
membered how  to  talk  and  how  to  read,  and 
she  had  some  vague  impression  of  the  figure  of  a 
bending  woman  and  of  a  forest.  This  was  all. 
"  It  will  come  back  to  her  as  she  gets  stron- 
ger," said  Mrs.  Lapham,  with  cheertal  assur- 
ance. 

"  Likely,  likely.  But  how  her  folks  must  be 
worrying — if  she  has  got  any!"  said  Mr.  Lnp- 
ham,  dismally,  rubbing  his  head. 

Mr.  Lapham  was  like  the  moon,- depending 
for  his  brightness  on  some  one  else.  But  as 
the  one  else  was  fortunately  that  shining  body, 
his  wife,  his  eclipses  were  short. 

So  now  she  cheered  him  np  in  a  twinkling 
by  saying,  while  she  garlanded  the  rooms  with 
strings  of  apple  and  pumpkin  as  gayly  as  though 
she  were  trimming  for  a  Christmas  festival,  *^  So 
they  must;  but  as  it  doesn't  do  any  good  to 
worry  about  them,  we  best  attend  to  making 
sure  that  when  they  come  to  find  her  they  won't 
have  any  occasion  to  worry  about  the  way  we 
have  done  our  part  of  the  business." 

**That  is  so/  that  is  so,  Polly!"  replied  her 
husband,  quite  at  rest. 

After  a  long,  long  time  the  mysterious  stran- 
ger was  able  to  walk  out  of  doors ;  and  then 
she  saw  for  the  first  time  the  spotted  cow,  plump 
and  sleek  now  as  any  in  the  farmer's  herd.  At 
sight  of  her  the  girl's  eyes  brightened  with  a 
conscious  recognition. 

"Daisy!  Daisy!"  she  cried,  suddenly. 
"lfoi7  Mbir  replied  the  cow,  coming  up 
and  thrusting  her  nose  through  the  fence  with 
evident  joy  and  remembrance. 

"Yes,  yes!  It  is  coming  to  her.  She 
knows  /"  whispered  the  farmer. 

But,  alas!  this  \s  all  she  */HPQffl?^  The 
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old  blank  look  came  back  to  the  girrs  face. 
**I  remember  Daisy,  but  I  can't  tell  when  I 
ever  saw  her,  unless  it  was  in  the  forest,"  said 
she,  looking  about  puzzled  and  uncertain. 

Now,  to  tell  the  truth,  this  end  of  the  hopes 
of  the  fanner  and  his  wife  was  also  a  relief  of 
their  fears ;  for  they  had  already  discovered 
that  a  great  vacuum  would  be  made  in  their 
lives  if  this  girl,  who  had  unexpectedly  nestled 
very  closely  into  their  childless  hearts,  should 
be  taken  from  them.  And  so  at  last,  made 
confident  by  time,  they  settled  down  to  con- 
sider the  girl,  whom  they  called  Daisy,  their 
own,  almost  forgetting  she  might  be  suddenly 
taken  from  them  any  day  by  somebody  with 
better  right. 

Thus  the  yean  went  on — one,  two,  three, 
four ;  and,  like  the  steward  in  the  parable,  be- 
ing found  faithful  over  few  things,  they  were 
made  ruler  over  many ;  for  each  of  these  pass- 
ing Octobers  brought  a  little  child  of  their  own 
to  the  worthy  farmer  and  his  wife.  One,  two, 
three,  four :  Bessy  and  Mary,  and  Sarah  and 
John. 

"  Polly  I  Polly !  I  don't  see  any  thing  how 
ever  in  this  world  you  could  have  managed, 
with  all  this  work  and  all  these  babies,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  Daisy,"  said  Mr.  Lapham,  who, 
full  of  paternal  exultation  and  care,  in  absence 
of  other  cause,  was  ready  to  break  into  a  worry 
about  what  might  have  been. 

"  Well,  it  w(u  for  Daisy,"  returned  Mrs.  Pol- 
ly Lapham,  rocking  the  cradle  with  her  foot  and 
mixing  bread  with  her  hands,  while  she  heard 
Bessy's  spelling-lesson  and  showed  Mary  about 
her  patchwork. 

So  the  years  went  on  and  on.  Farmer  Lap- 
ham got  no  balder,  inasmuch  as  his  head  had 
long  been  smooth  as  a  russet  apple.  His  wife 
had  taken  to  caps,  but  she  was  as  rosy  and 
round  and  cheerfol  as  ever.  Daisy,  the  cow, 
after  becoming  the  mother  of  many  spotted 
calves  and  living  a  good  cow-life,  died  at  last 
evidently  full  of  days,  and  was  buried  in  the 
orchard,  while  the  girl  Daisy  had  come  up  into 
a  brown-eyed,  noisette-haired  woman,  with  a 
pretty  face,  kindly  temper,  and  capable  hands. 
I  do  not  say  she  had  a  natural  grace  of  feature 
and  manner  which  showed  her  unknown  birth 
to  be  high  and  noble,  and  that  she  made  evi- 
dent in  every  motion  her  natural  superiority  to 
the  common  life  she  was  living ;  for  the  mys- 
terious is  not  always  the  romantic ;  and  reaUy, 
Daisy  came  up  to  be  just  a  wholesome,  agreea- 
ble, sensible  person,  such  as  are  scattered  by 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  all  over 
the  world.  She  still  recalled  nothing  of  her 
lost  childhood  excepting  the  bending  woman 
and  the  forest;  and  these  memories  flashed 
less  and  less  often  into  her  mind — gradually 
fading  out  till  the  past  wholly  died,  and  the 
present  reigned  in  its  stead. 

Meanwhile  it  had  happened  that  the  little 
Laphams  ran  lightly  and  easily  over  the  mani- 
fold pitfalls  set  in  the  way  of  baby  humanity. 
Teething  to  thcra  had  been  a  pleasure,  whoop- 


ing-cough a  pastime,  and  the  measles  a  down- 
right joke.  But  at  last  something  new  and  se- 
rious came.  First  one,  and  then  another,  nntO 
the  four  were  all  moaning  and  tossing  with 
pain  and  fever.  And  now  it  was  that  all  the 
fidgets  and  nervousness  of  Peter  Lapbam'a 
nervous,  fidgety  nature  concentrated  itself;  and 
now  it  was  that  his  wife's  blithe  cheerfulness 
was  all  needed. 

**  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  phases  of  this  disease,  Mrs.  Xiapham. 
Its  action  is  something  decideidly  new  to  me, 
and  it  is  my  advice  and  my  choice  that  you 
consult  some  other  medical  attendant,"  said 
Dr.  Gaspill,  the  old  doctor,  whose  honesty  made 
his  pomposity  endurable. 

So  the  anxious  parents  did  what  any  other 
anxious  parents  would  have  done:  sent  to  Box- 
bury  for  another  doctor,  Ijf.  Gorton-r-a  popu- 
lar, experienced  physician,  who  was  so  wise 
and  so  scientific,  it  was  said,  he  could  cut  yofpr 
arm  off  without  your  knowing  it,  and  put  it  on 
better  than  it  was  before. 

"  What  *do  you  think,  Doctor  ?  Are  my 
children  going  to  die  ?  Is  Bessy  going  to  die, 
Doctor  ?"  cried  the  father  constantly,  quite  be- 
side himself  with  grief  and  fright. 

'* Oh  no,  I  hope  not!"  returned  the  learned 
Doctor,  with  a  Dover's  powder  in  his  very  tone. 

''The  disease  is  a  species  of  typhoid  fever, 
which  is  somewhat  prevalent  in  Boxbnry  this 
fall.  I  have  had  several  cases  of  it,  and  have 
found  more  depends  on  nursing  than  on  medi- 
cine. The  children  are  going  to  have  plenty 
of  both,  and  we  shall  take  them  all  safely 
through,  I  trust.     We  will  do  our  best." 

And  they  certainly  did.  The  house  having 
that  convenient  habit  of  keeping  itself,  there 
was  Nothing  to  be  done  but  take  care  of  the 
sick  children;  and  Dr.  Gorton  really  6eemed 
interuted,  which  was  a  blessing.  A  blessing 
crowned  with  success,  for  after  certain  weary 
days  and  nights  the  children  were  all  on  the 
high  and  hungry  road  to  health.  But  there 
must  have  been  great  danger  of  relapse,  for  the 
Doctor  still  continued  to  come,  at  intervals  to 
ask  after  them. 

And  to  be  sure  Johnny  did  seem  to  be  left 
with  some  trouble  of  the  throat;  and  of  all 
things  in  these  mortal  bodies  throats  are  the 
most  obstinate.  Or  I  don't  know  but  it  was 
his  ears;  perhaps  it  was  Johnny's  ears;  and 
certainly  it  would  be  a  sad,  sad  pity  for  the 
child  to  lose  his  hearing.  So  Dr.  Gorton  came 
as  often  as  once  a  week,  and  sometimes  when 
riding  beyond  he  called  oftener. 

One  morning  his  gray  horse  stood  at  the  gate 
longer  than  usual.  He  had  come  to  vaccinate 
the  children. 

''  One  is  never  safe  until  vaccinated  ;  and  it 
is  my  theoiy  that  so  long  as  vaccine  matter  will 
work  in  a  system  just  so  long  there  is  danger 
from  small-pox.  So  I  advise  every  one  to  be 
re-vaccinated  until  no  effect  is  produced,  and  I 
would  also  repeat  the  experiment  occasionally,** 
said  Doctor  Gorton. 
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And  if  this  is  Dr.  Gorton'B  theoiy  it  is  prob- 
ably a  trae  one. 

**I  think  you  bad  all  better  be  yaccinated 
with  the  children,"  continued  the  Doctor. 

"  So  we  will,  80  we  will,  PoUjr !  To  be  snrel" 
exclaimed  Polly's  hosband,  in  a  terrible  affright 
at  thought  of  the  peril  he  might  have  been  in 
all  his  life. 

And  so  they  were. 

"This  18  all  yoor  family,  I  believe  ?"  said  the 
Doctor,  looking  fixedly  at  Johnny's  arm,  wUich 
was  the  last. 

If  he  had  only  cast  his  eyes  up  he  must  have 
seen  Daisy  on  the  stoop  in  full  view  of  the 
window,  washing  the  red  dasher-chum.  (Mra. 
Lapham  wouU  keep  to  the  old  ways  and  the 
old  things.  Why,  she  actually  still  cooked  her 
breakfasts  and  dinners  by  the  same  deep  fire- 
place, with  the  same  heavy  crane  and  trammels, 
though  her  neighbors  had  used  stoves  for  years 
and  years,  as  well  as  rotary  chums.)  So  it  was 
a  high  up-and-down  chum  Daisy  was  washing ; 
and  the  bending  and  rising  made  a  very  health- 
fal  and  becoming  sort  of  gjrmnastics  with  a 
dish-cloth  instead  of  dumb-bells.  And  it  was 
really  a  pity,  if  Dr.  Gorton  had  any  artistic  taste 
for  effect  of  attitude  and  coloring,  that  he  had 
not  just  given  Ms  eyelids  one  quiver  upward ; 
for  with  her  red  cheeks,  bare  white  arms,  and 
plump,  swaying  figure  Daisy  looked  as  pretty 
just  then  as  Raphael's  Madonna ;  though,  to  be 
sure,  not  a  bit  like  her.  But  it  was  not  Dr. 
Gorton's  way  to  look  up.  Indeed  it  was  not 
likely,  so  wrapped  was  he  in  his  profession,  that 
he  even  knew  there  was  a  Daisy ;  only  a  con- 
sciousness,  probably,  of  some  sort  of  living  ma- 
chine who  had  taken  charge  of  the  children's 
medicine  and  brought  them  water  and  broths. 

*' Certainly !  certainly!  Some  folks  are  no- 
tkmgy  and  some  are  not.  Doctor  Grorton  isn't 
like  yon  or  me,  Polly,  about  seeing  what  *i8 
going  on  right  under  his  nose,  as  it  were ;  but 
then  he  has  looked  after  his  own  business,  and 
taken  an  uncommon  interest  in  the  children. 
Bat  no  wonder,  they  are  so  sweet  I  don't  sop- 
pose  any  body  could  help  that.  -  However,  it  is 
droll  that  he  shouldn't  think  of  Daisy  when 
she  has  always  been  here.  It  is  droll,  too,  he 
shouldn't  have  seen  her  now  standing  right  there 
in  his  very  face  and  eyes,  as  it  were,"  chuckled 
Peter  Lapham,  when  Doctor  Gorton  had  stepped 
oat  upon  the  stoop  with  his  lancet  and  viras 
aiWr  he  had  been  made  to  see  Daisy. 

Bat  at  this  very  moment  the  deceitful  wretch 
wss  asking  the  girl  to  many  him,  and  actually, 
for  all  his  pretended  abstraction  and  uncon- 
scioosness,  this  was  his  sole  errand  in  coming 
that  moraiag. 

WeU,  so  he  told  his  story  and  asked  his  ques- 
tion, trying  to  put  himself  into  Daisy's  heart 
while  he  put  his  lance  into  her  arm.  And 
Daisy  dropped  her  dumb-bells  and  blushed, 
thoQgh  it  is  doubtful  if  she  was  as  much  sur- 
prised as  the  "  noticing"  Peter  would  have  been. 

"  You  need  not  answer  roe  to-day.  I  do  not 
want  you  should,"  said  the  Doctor,  cutting  a 


slip  of  plaster  for  the  wounded  arm.  '*  But  I 
see  there  are  three  pots  of  flowers  on  the  win- 
dow-ledge, and  to-morrow  when  I  pass  here,  if 
the  answer  is  les,  let  the  pot  of  daisies  bo  in  the 
middle." 

Then  he  got  on  his  gray  horse  and  rode  away. 

The  next  morning  when  the  sun  threw  off"  his 
white  bed-blankets  and  popped  open  his  great 
yellow  eye,  the  first  thing  he  looked  for  was 
the  window-ledge ;  and  there — ^yes,  yes ! — there 
stood  the  mignonnette  at  one  end,  the  rose-gera- 
nium at  the  other,  and,  as  sure  as  daylight,  the 
daisy  in  the  middle. 

But  ah  I     The  course  of  trae  love ! 

"  We  will  have  a  boiled  dinner  to-day,  and 
boil  that  tongue,"  said  Mrs.  Lapham.  And 
immediately  the  great  iron  pot  swung  on  the 
crane  over  the  fire. 

*'  Well,"  said  Daisy,  to  whom  every  thing 
was  ambrosia;  "and  I  will  get  the  vegeta- 
bles." So  off  she  went  with  a  tin  pail  on  her 
arm  among  the  bean-poles  and  com  rows  in  her 
pink  calico  gown  and  white  sun-bonnet. 

Presently  she  heard  the  sound  of  a  hoof,  and 
though  she  happened  to  be  stooping  for  a  bean- 
pod  just  then,  with  her  back  that  way,  she  saw 
under  her  arm  and  through  her  eyelashes  that 
the  horse  was  gray. 

He  didn't  stop  then.  Well,  Dr.  Gorton  had 
a  way  of  his  own ;  and  perhaps  he  would  not 
call  till  it  was  time  for  him  to  look  after  the 
vaccination.  No,  probably  not.  But  then  he 
knew  already;  and  so  they  were  the  same  as 
engaged.  Daisy  flushed  and  thrilled  all  over 
at  the  thought,  and  wondered  if  every  body 
could  see  by  looking  at  her  that  something  had 
happened  since  she  went  into  the  garden.  So 
she  walked  toward  the  house  over  the  white 
clover  and  dandelions  in  the  summer  grass  al- 
most as  light  as  though  she  had  no  body  to 
carry,  in  such  a  maze  of  sweet  and  w^ondering 
thoughts,  until  she  came  against  the  window- 
ledge  and  raised  her  hand  to  pick  a  daisy  to 
wear  in  her  hair.  When,  lo !  the  rose-gera- 
nium stood  in  the  middle,  and  the  pot  of  daisies 
at  one  si^e ! 

It  seemed  the  cat  (not  Jack  who  bounded 
into  the  fiist  of  my  story,  but  a  cat  as  like  him 
as  two  grains  of  sand),  jumping  through  the 
open  window,  overtumed  the  daisies  and  the 
Doctor's  suit  with  them.  For  when  Bessy — 
who  had  always  more  fingers  than  she  could 
employ  in  her  own  pies — ^picked  up  the  pot,  she 
imagined  the  tall  geranium  was  shading  it  too 
much,  and  so  reversed  their  positions. 

One  may  fancy  whether  there  was  the  trae 
ambrosial  flavor  to  the  com  and  beans,  after  all, 
for  Daisy ;  whether  she  felt  like  petting  the  cat ; 
and  if  the  flowers  kept  the  pink  fireshness  she  ad- 
mired so  much  when  she  put  them  in  their  place. 

'*  Perhaps  he  will  say  something  when  he 
comes  next  time,"  she  thought,  with  a  flash  of 
hope.  '^  But  no ;  that  wouldn't  be  like  him. 
He  won't  1"  she  continued,  with  a  flash  of  de- 
spair. 

But  worse,  he  did  not  con 
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wondered,  and  Mrs.  Lapham  wondered.  To 
be  sure  there  was  Dr.  Gaspill  close  at  hand, 
who  coald  perhaps  pronounce  just  as  well  on 
the  '*  taking"  of  the  vaccination ;  but  it  was  so 
strange  Dr.  Gorton  should  drop  off  so  suddenly 
without  a  word.  So  they  all  wondered  except- 
ing Daisy,  and  she  held  herself  responsible, 
poor  soul,  every  time  Johnny  cried  with  his 
ear,  or  any  body  spoke  as  though  the  Doctor 
were  negligent  or  eccentric ;  while  for  her  own 
part  it  seemed  as  though  the  ninth  plague  in 
Egypt  had  settled  in  all  the  land,  even  dark- 
ness which  may  be  felt.  At  last  she  could  not 
bear  it  any  longer  alone,  and  so  she  went  to 
good,  sympathetic  Mother  Lapham — the  kind- 
ly providence  that  had  always  made  crooked 
straight,  and  rough  places  plain  for  her;  and 
the  providence,  likewise,  that  had  perceptibly 
or  imperceptibly  shaped  her  ends  heretofore. 

''  There,  now,  what  a  shame !  Lucretia  de- 
serves to  be  drowned,*'  shexried.  ''Lucretia" 
was  the  cat. 

And  immediately  Daisy's  burden  lightened 
just  by  being  shared,  though  the  "  providence" 
only  pitied  without  seeming  to  see  any  way  out 
of  the  wilderness. 

But  the  next  morning  after  breakfast  Mrs. 
Lapham  followed  her  husband  to  the  stoop. 
''Peter,"  said  she,  in  a  housewifely  tone, 
"  hadn't  you  better  take  a  grist  of  wheat  to 
mill  to-day?  We  are  not  quite  out,  it  is  true, 
but  there  may  be  some  delay  in  the  grinding ; 
and  it  is  well  to  be  in  time,  yon  know." 

' '  Certainly,  certainly, "  replied  Peter.  * '  You 
liked  the  grinding  of  the  mill  over  at  Biverside 
best,  yon  concluded?" 

"Well,  I  don't,  know,  Peter.  I've  been 
thinking  perhaps  you  had  better  try  them  at 
Boxbury  again.  That  is  a  little  farther,  to  be 
sure,  but  we  go  to  Boxbury  oftener,  and  it 
seems  more  in  our  way.  I  guess  perhaps  I'd 
try  Boxbury  mill  this  time,"  said  Mrs.  Lapham, 
starting  to  go  into  the  house,  and  then  coming 
back  as  though  she  had  an  after -thought. 
"Oh I  seeing  you  are  going  to  Boxbury,  sup- 
pose you  ask  Dr.  Gorton,  if  you  happen  tameet 
him,  to  just  step  in  and  look  at  Johnny  next 
time  he  passes  this  way.  I  am  not  snre  as  he 
needs  the  wash  for  his  ear  any  longer,"  said 
she,  carelessly. 

But  her  words  were,  as  the  crafty  woman 
expected,  like  the  Fourth  of  July  fire-cracker 
at  Portland.  In  half  an  hour  the  worried  fii- 
ther  had  put  up  his  wheat,  harnessed  his  horse, 
and  started  in  high  haste  for  Boxbury;  and 
before  dew-fall  Dr.  Grorton's  gray  horse  stood 
at  the  gate  once  more. 

"  La,  now !  It  is  too  bad  to  trouble  yon  to 
come  on  purpose  over  this  long  road  for  such  a 
trifle ;  but  that  is  just  like  one  of  Peter's  fidg- 
ets. I  dare  say  he  gave  yon  to  understand  the 
boy  might  not  be  living  when  you  got  here," 
said  Mrs.  Lapham,  with  the  same  old  merry 
sleigh-bell  jingle  in  her  voice.  "Johnny, 
dear,"  she  continued,  "  don't  lean  on  the  win- 
dow-ledge ;  I  am  afraid  you  will  throw  off  the 


plants.  Don't  you  remember  how  the  cat  over- 
turned the  pot  of  daisies  one  day — that  time 
when  your  arm  was  sore,  you  know — and  broke 
off  some  of  the  prettiest  buds ;  and  how  sorry 
Daisy  was  ?" 

Dr.  Gorton  gave  a  quick  look  toward  the 
ledge  and  saw  standing  there  the  three  pots, 
the  mignonnette  and  the  rose-geranium  at  the 
ends  and  the  daisies  in  the  middle.  Then  he 
gave  another  quick  look  at  Mrs.  Lapham ;  but 
shtf  was  flattering  off  to  get  a  vial  for  the  ear- 
wash. 

"Daisy,"  said  she,  with  her  head  in  a  cup- 
board of  old  stores,  "won't  you  just  step  into 
the  west  room  and  bring  me  my  glasses  ?  I 
think  I  left  them  on  the  mantle-tree." 

Daisy  was  folding  clothes  at  the  ironing-table, 
quite  unconscious  the  gray  hone  was  within 
any  number  of  miles.  So  she  dro|iped  the  sheet 
she  was  snapping  out,  and  went  without  any 
hesitation  and  with  her  sleeves  still  rolled  above 
the  red  mark  on  her  arm.  She  went  through 
the  door  hastily  without  seeing  Dr.  Gorton,  who 
stood  at  the  aide*  till  he  touched  her  arm,  say- 
in^g,  with  professional  gravity,  "That  is  a  good 
scar;  a  very  good  scar."  Then  he  added,  in 
the  same  tone,  as  he  touched  the  pot  of  daisies 
with  the  same  finger,  "Is  it  Uhmorrow  still?" 

And  then  the  sun  shone  for  the  first  time  in 
a  month.  And  the  sun  shone  and  the  birdf 
sung  and  the  daisy  grew  pink  and  the  mignon^ 
nette  and  rose-geranium  grew  fragrant;  and  so, 
after  all,  "  this  earth  imu"  "  designed  for  heav, 
en." 

"  Mother,  here  are  your  glasses,"  said  John- 
ny,  appearing  in  the  kitchen  presently  with  his 
eyes  as  big  and  black  as  a  beetle's  back ;  "  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  have  brought  them  before, 
when  Daisy  first  gived  them  to  me.  I  suppose 
I  ought  to ;  but  the  con'ersation  was  so  in'eres*ing 
I  didn't  like  to  come  out  of  the  west  room  be- 
fore." 

So  that  was  the  end  of  thai^  or  rather  the  be- 
ginning. « 

"Well,  well,  there  is  the  cow-money,  you 
know.  Just  what  old  Spot's  calves  and  her 
cheese  and  butter  came  to.  But  that  is  all  put 
away  in  the  bank  to  Daisy's  name,  snug  and 
tight;  and  I  gness  whether  or  no  we  hadn't 
better  let  that  be  right  on  interest,  and  not  touch 
it  for  her  setting  out.  I've  got  means;  and 
Daisy  has  been  a  good  girl  to  us,  just  like  our 
own,  as  it  were ;  and  if  you  think  best  I  guess 
we  won't  say  any  thing  about  the  cow-money, 
only  to  give  her  up  the  bank-book  when  she 
comes  to  leave,"  said  Farmer  Lapham,  rubbing 
his  head. 

Polly  was  not  the  woman  to  object,  and  thus 
there  was  truth  in  the  story  which  floated  over 
to  Boxbury  that  Dr.  Gorton's  wife  was  a  woman 
of  property  with  money  in  the  bank. 

One  autumn  evening,  long  enough  after  all 
this.  Farmer  Lapham  hurried  into  the  kitchen 
where  his  wife  sat  peeling  peaches  for  preserv- 
ing, saying,  eagerly:  "Polly,  Polly,  step  this 
way,  won't  you  ?  There  are  some  travelers  out 
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here  that  want  to«<top  with  as  to-night.  They 
asked  me  if  there  was  a  tavern  near  here,  and 
when  they  foond  there  wasn't  any  nearer  than 
Hosteiler's  orer  to  Riverside  they  seemed  so 
disappointed  that  I  said  they  were  welcome  to 
stay  here  if  they  could  put  up  with  oar  accom- 
modations; hat  the  woman  wouldn't  hear  to 
getting  oat  of  the  chaise  till  I  had  come  in  and 
asked  yoa." 

^'  To  he  sare  we  can  keep  them  aad  be  glad 
of  their  company  too,"  said  Mrs.  Lapham,  hast- 
ening oat  with  ready  hospitality. 

The  stnngers  were  an  elderly  covple,  quite 
in  the  Indian  Summer  of  their  lives,  social  and 
genial,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  women  were 
like  oldiriends  together,  drinking  their  tea  and 
talking  aboat  their  children,  their  cheeses,  and 
their  cares. 

'*  I  want  to  know  if  yoa  never  ate  any  soused 
salt  salmon  1  Well  now,  I  tell  you  it  is  mighty 
nice.  Ton  take  a  salt  salmon  and  soak  it  in 
plenty  of  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  changing 
the  water  several  times,"  began  the  guest,  Mrs. 
Hawthorn. 

''  That  is  nHjCam  all  over,"  broke  in  her  hus- 
band ;  ''  Ma'am  always  has  her  head  full  of  her 
recipes,  and  she  is  always  giving  somebody  one. 
The  neighbors  from  fiur  and  near  come  to  her 
just  as  though  she  was  the  town  cook-book." 

Mrs.  Hawthorn  interrupted  him.  "  You  see," 
said  she,  "  the  country  was  new  when  we  first 
went  to  Maine,  fifteen  years  ago,  and  4&e  folks 
that  moved  in  were  poor,  and  hadn't  cook-books 
or  any  other  <kind  of  books,  nor  the  wherewith 
to  buy  them ;  so  we  learned  to  depend  on  our- 
selves." 

''Ma'am  depends  on  hertdf,  and  the  neighbors 
depend  on  Aer,"  broke  in  the  husband.  ''  But 
you  are  mistaken  in  calling  it  fifteen  years  since 
we  went  to  Maine,  ma'am.  It  is  sixteen  and 
over ;  sixteen  years  to-day  since  we  lost  our  lit- 
tle Laura — sixteen  this  very  day.  Don't  vou 
remember,  ma'am  ?  And  we  had  been  in  Maine 
all  of  three  months  then." 

''  So  yon  have  lost  one  of  your  children  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Lapham,  with  motherly  pity. 

"Yes;  we  lost  our  oldest  little  girl,"  Mrs. 
Hawthorn  commenced.  * 

"Not  by  death,  though,"  proceeded  Mr. 
Hawthorn. 

"  That  is,  we  didn't  see  her  die,"  continued 
the  wife,  taking  up  the  word  before  her  hus- 
band dropped  it. 

"And  ma'am  will  think  sometimes  she  is 
alive  yet,"  interposed  the  husband. 

"  That  isn't  possible.  Oh  yes !  she  is  dead ; 
but  it  would  be  a  kind  of  comfort  if  we  could 
have  found  her  remains  and  buried  them." 
Mrs.  Hawthorn  was  ciying  by  this  time,  and 
so  was  Mrs.  Lapham. 

"  Lost?  lost  ?  Bid  she  stray  off  in  the  woods, 
and  you  never  found  her?"  asked  Farmer  Lap- 
ham, quite  ready  to  cry  with  the  women  as  soon 
as  he  understood  why.    • 

"  Yes ;  she  went  after  the  cows  one  afternoon 
to  a  pasture  a  mile  or  so  through  the  woods 


from  the  house,  and  we  never  saw  her  again," 
said  Mrs.  Hawthorn,  quietly  wiping  her  eyes. 
"  We  never  found  any  trace  of  her.  The  bars 
were  down,  and  the  cow  out  of  the  pasture, 
and  we  never  saw  her  again  either.  The  last 
time  I  saw  Laura  she  came  back  to  kiss  me 
after  she  started  for  the  cow.  I  was  laying  the 
baby  in  his  cradle,  so  I  didn't  look  out  after  her 
as  I  generally  did." 

"  We  had  the  woods  searched  day  and  night 
for  three  weeks,  and  we  didn't  give  up  looking 
for  three  years,"  interrupted  Mr.  Hawthorn. 

"  And,"  continued  his  wife, "  we  sent  all  the 
way  to  Vermont,  where  we  came  from,  think- 
ing possibly  the  cow  might  have  strayed  back 
to  the  old  place."   .  • 

"  We've  thought  of  Indians,  and  we've  thought 
of  bears,"  added  the  husband,  "  but  we  never 
made  up  our  minds  to  any  thing.  I  lie  in  my 
bed  o'  nights  on  one  side,  and  think  one  way ; 
then  I  turn  over  on  the  other  aide,  and  think 
right  the  other  way." 

"Poor  creature!  poor  creature!"  broke  out 
Mr.  Lapham,  rubbing  his  eyes  with  his  coat- 
sleeve.  "  Was  the  cow  red,  spotted  with  white, 
and  did  she  answer  to  the  name  of  Daisy  ?" 

"Yes!"  "Why?"  "What  do  you  know?" 
"Do  yon  know  any  thing  about  her?"  cried 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawthorn,  in  a  startled,  breath- 
less burst  of  words,  as  nndivisible  as  Chang  and 
Eng. 

"Be  calm !  be  calm!"  replied  Mr.  Lapham, 
himself  as  calm  as  a  leaf  in  a  whirlwind.  ^^  Don't 
be  excited.  Folly,  bring  tlie  gown  and  the  pic- 
ture, won't  you  ?  But  don't  get  nervous !  don't 
get  nervous!" 

Polly  brought  the  gown,  a  faded,  tattered 
fragment,  but  f^esh  and  familiar  after  sixteen 
years  to  the  yearning  eyes  of  the  mother;  and 
then  she  brought  a  picture,  which  the  girl  Dai- 
sy had  painted  of  the  cow  in  childish  fashion. 

"I  should  know  that  any  where.  That  is 
the  very  cow ;  her  right  horn  did  crook  just  that 
way;  and  don't  you  remember,  ma'am,  that 
cross-shaped  white  spot  on  the  creature's  side  ?" 
said  Mr.  Hayrthom.  * 

But  the  quick  heart  of  the  mother  had  taken 
fright.     So  near  and  yet,  perhaps,  so  far  I 

"Is  my  little  Laura  living?"  she  asked, 
trembling  and  eager. 

"  Laura !  Laura !  I  don't  know  any  body  by 
that  name ;  but  our  Daisy  is  living,  or  was  at 
nine  o'clock  this  morning,  when  she  drove  off 
with  her  husband  to  Bozbury.  Yes ;  no  lon- 
ger ago  than  this  morning  she  sat  in  that  self- 
same chair  you  ore  sitting  in  this  moment." 

Then  four  people  talked  in  concert  without 
regard  for  pauses  or  grammar ;  crying  together 
over  the  unknown  perils  and  certain  sufferings 
of  the  lonely  child  in  the  great  wilderness,  as 
she  followed  the  lost  cow  farther  and  farther 
away  from  home  till  she, came  into  open  coun- 
try on  the  other  side,  and  laughing  in  joy  and 
gratitude  at  the  happy  ending  of  their  pain. 

"Well,  well !  your  horse  is  tired,  and  I  will 
just  clap  mine  into  my  old  two-seated  wagon, 
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and  well  visit  on  the  way  orer  to  Boxbuiy," 
said  Peter,  directly,  starting  ont  to  the  bam 
with  his  tin  lantern. 

The  road  to  Boxbary  was  never  so  long ; 
and  it  was  never  so  pleasant,  for  all  the  sun  had 
been  gone  down  an  hour,  and  the  moon  lacked 
yet  an  hour  of  rising.  The  talking  and  laugh- 
ing and  crying  continued  in  intermittent  quar- 
tette till  the  katydids  along  the  way,  quite  out- 
done, held  their  breaths  to  listen. 

So  they  came  to  the  Doctor's  house,  and  by 
the  nursery  fire  they  found  the  Doctor,  the  Doc- 
tor's wife,  and  the  Doctor's  baby. 

"There,  there!  you  didn't  expect  us  to  re- 
turn your  visit  so  soon  now,  did  you,  Daisy  ? 
But  y«nr  mother  here  couldn't  stand  it  any  lon- 
ger without  seeing  her  little  grand-baby  again. 
And  here  are  some  travelers  we  fell  in  with 
that  want  to  get  a  place  to  stay  to-night ;  some 
people  who  pretend  to  think  they  knew  yon  long 
before  we  did,"  said  Farmer  Lapham,  laughing 
and  crying  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement,  in  which 
his  wife  and  the  ''  travelers"  joined. 

At  first  Mrs.  Hawthorn,  who  had  uncon- 
sciously expected  to  find  the  child  who  kissed 
her  good-by  so  many  evenings  before,  felt  un- 
satisfied and  half  disappointed.  But  when  she 
took  her  daughter's  baby  in  her  arms  she  was 
ossnred. 

'*Yes;  this  is  my  little  Laura!"  said  she, 
holding  it  fast.  **  This  is  her  mouth,  and  her 
Aose,  and  her  chin ;  and  see  her  eyes,  father ! 
Don't  you  see  Laura's  eyes  right  over  again  ?" 

Then  she  looked  from  the  baby  to  its  mo- 
ther. 

"Sure  enough  she  is  Westerwai^  all  over," 
she  said. 

^^Ma*am  was  a  Westerway,"  thrust  in  Mr. 
Hawthorn. 

"And  certainly  she  is  a  perfect  picture  of 
my  sister  Clarissa,  as  she  looked  at  her  age. 
Oh  yes!  this  is  my  Laura  come  back  again," 
she  continued,  weeping  and  laughing,  and  fold- 
ing the  baby  and  her  mother  to  her  hungry 
heart. 

So  the  9ead  was  alive,  and  the  lost  was  found. 

GERMAN  NEWSPAPERS. 

HAVING  solicited  and  obtained  permission 
to  visit,  at  their  office,  the  Editors  of  the 
Aliffememe  Zeitunff,  of  Augsburg,  I  took  good 
care  to  keep  my  appointment  punctually.  At 
an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon  the  train  set  me 
down  at  the  d^pdt,  and  I  started  out  to  wander, 
without  as  much  as  the  mythical  thread  of  Ari- 
adne to  guide  me,  along  alleys  more  tangled 
than  the  streets  of  Troy,  and  among  the  his- 
toric memorials  that  still  bear  their  majestic 
witness  to  a  once  fabulous  opulence.  After  an 
illustrious  career  of  eighteen  hundred  years, 
this  Imperial  City  has  seen  its  sceptre  depart 
forever ;  and  over  its  once  populous  and  resound- 
ing marts  there  hovers  now  a  tranquil  stillness. 
Where  once  the  lieutenants  of  Augustus  led  out 
beyond  the  walls  their  long  legions,  with  glit- 


tering helmet  and  cuirass ;  and  where  the  gor- 
geous retinne  of  a  monarch,  greater  than  ever 
ruled  in  the  Eternal  City,  moved  in  imposing 
and  solemn  grandeur  along  its  winding  streets, 
to  hold  their  august  tribunal  for  a  continent, 
there  the  web-footed  tribes  hold  now  their 
noisy  musters  undisturbed.  I  wandered  on, 
past  the  '*  Three  Moors,"  where  once  the  Fog- 
gers  gave  audience  to  spendthrift  sovereigns, 
but  where  the  traveler  now  resorts  to  taste  its 
famous,  sunny  wines  nnder  the  great  clock- 
tower  above  the  gate  in  its  ponderous  walls ; 
past  arsenals,  and  ancient,  gloomy  palaces,  and 
long,  monotonous  fronts  of  modem  barracks ; 
past  the  medieval  cathedral,  whose  jagged, 
crumbling  walls  are  the  home  of  chattering 
ravens,  but  whose  interior  is  still  resplendent 
with  the  offerings  of  a  wealth  gathered  from 
the  ports  of  a  world. 

At  last  I  came  suddenly  upon  it,  hidden 
away  in  a  labyrinthine  recess,  little  less  difficult 
to  penetrate  than  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
London  Frinting-House  Square.  On  a  quiet, 
grass-grown  alley  a  long,  low  building  lifts  its 
modest,  gray  front  toward  the  south — it  is  the 
home  of  Germany's  "Great  Thunderer." 

Passing  through  a  spacious  entry-way  into 
the  large,  open,  quadrangular  court,  I  found 
an  obliging  individual  who  conducted  me  at 
once  to  the  apartments  of  the  Editor-in-Chief. 
An  atmosphere  so  cheerful,  so  domestic,  so 
tranquil  pervaded  every  thing  around  me  that 
I  seemed  to  myself  to  be  in  a  private  residence ; 
and,  half-yielding  to  the  impression,  knocked 
on  his  door.  He  opened  it  himself,  for  he  was 
wholly  without  attendants. 

In  a  twinkling  the  voices  of  both  of  ns  were 
drowned  in  a  fierce  chorus  from  his  little  favor- 
ites— black  terriers  and  tan,  white  spaniels  and 
black — whisking  about  our  feet  and  making  an 
extraordinary  uproar.  Presently  he  succeeded 
in  calming  them  so  that  we  could  hear  each 
other  speak.  I  presented  him  my  card,  and 
was  received  with  the  most  cordial  kindness. 

"/cA  bin  gekommen^  Herr  Bedadeur,  vm** — 
here  a  fresh  scurry  of  yelps  deafened  us  for  a 
moment — "wn — um — to  visit  your  newspaper 
establishment,  in  accordance  with  your  very 
kind  invitation." 

*^Jajja;ichsche,  Ein  AmtrikSntr,  Come 
in,  come  in.  Sir." 

Oh,  who  shall  ever  fully  know  and  honor  the 
benevolence  of  his  brother-man  ?  What  more 
noble  proof  of  it  than  the  commiseration  wirh 
which  two  persons  not  of  the  same  language 
regard  each  other  when  they  meet?  How 
kindly  and  how  patiently  each  assists  the  other 
by  speaking  to  him  in  his  language! 
'  Thus  there  ensued  for  a  moment  a  running 
skirmish  at  cross-purposes :  *'Take  place.  Sir; 
take  place,'*  said  the  Editor,  pointing  to  a  great 
arm-chair  covered  with  rich  velvet. 

"  Ich  wUnschej  Mein  Herr,  nur — nur — " 

"You  are  a  journaleest,  I  think— a  corre- 
spondent ;  not  true.  Sir  ?" 

Seeing  the  venerable  Editor  was  intent  on 
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speaking  ^^Englecsh,"  I  quietly  abandoned 
the  benevolent  contest,  for,  like  Wellington  in 
French,  he  spoke  ''  with  the  greatest  intrepidi- 
ty," while  my  German  was  at  best  but  toil- 
some. 

The  Editor  with  whom  I  was  now  conversing 
was  a  person  of  stout,  short  stature ;  the  mus- 
cular neck,  small  gray  eyes,  and  strong  lower 
development  of  the  head  denoting  that  he  was 
a  bon-vivantj  while  the  thoughtful  and  some- 
what misanthropic  expression  that  sat  upon  his 
full  Swabian  features  would  not  have  pointed 
him  out  as  the  author  of  the  occasional  pleas- 
ant summaries  in  the  English  column,  of  which 
I  knew  him  to  be  the  writer.  A  bead  equably 
and  compactly  rounded  rather  than  large  or 
prominent  at  any  point,  sparsely  covered  with 
gray  hairs,  with  a  forehead  not  high  but  full, 
seemed  the  home  of  memory  and  the  analyt- 
ical faculties  rather  than  of  vigorous,  creative 
thought  in  any  department  of  activity.  He 
wore  a  bright  parti-coiored  dressing-gown,  rich 
as  that  of  Lusignan ;  a  Turkish  fez  of  crimsoi^ 
velvet,  from  the  top  of  which  swung  a  long 
bhick  tassel ;  and  an  incredible  mass  of  black 
satin,  wound  about  the  neck  until  it  became 
more  formidable  than  a  Prussian  regulation 
stock. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  even  an  Editor-in- 
Chief  occupying  as  a  working-cabinet  such  ele- 
gant and  even  sumptuous  apartments.  There 
were  three  rooms — ^parlors,  I  had  almost  writ- 
ten— all  laid  with  the  choicest  Brifisels  carpets, 
furnished  wjth  luxurious  sofas,  velvet-cushioned 
chairs,  mahogany  centre-tables,  book-cases  with 
richly-carved  walnut  mouldings,  busts,  engrav- 
ings, and  gems  by  the  old  masters — Cranach, 
Holbein,  and  others.  The  books  on  the  shelves 
were  numbered  by  thousands :  modem  volumes 
in  dainty  binding  ranged  above  iir  fresh,  brisk 
ranks ;  worm-eaten  and  dusty  tomes  of  ancient 
lore  drawn  out  below  in  ponderous  and  solemn 
phalanx.  The  low,  deep  recesses  of  the  case- 
ments were  the  hiding-place  of  sweet  flowers ; 
and  the  clambering  vines,  so  tenderly  trained 
and  assisted  in  their  feebleness,  bathed  the 
rooms  in  a  soft  green  radiance.  It  would  be 
as  vain  to  expect  stalwart  political  disquisitions 
to  issue  from  these  dreamy,  Platonic  abodes  as 
to  look  for  madrigal  poetry  to  find  a  congenial 
atmosphere  in  the  grimy,  garish,  sweltering  at- 
tics of  our  American  editors. 

The  Chief  Editor  had  four  assistants,  only 
one  of  whom  occupied  the  spacious  suit  of 
rooms  with  him.  After  conversing  a  few  min- 
utes with  them  I  suggested  that  I  could  not 
allow  myself  to  withhold  them  from  their  urg- 
ent labors  (though  the  elegant  walls  were  dis- 
figured by  no  curt  and  ungracious  admonitions 
to  the  visitor),  and  that  nothing  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  me  than  to  be.  permitted  to  be  a 
silent  spectator  of  the  various  stages  of  growth 
of  a  complete  Grerman  newspaper. 

They  accordingly  seated  themselves  at  their 
tables,  and  began  to  rummage  among  the  heaps 
of  letters  and  newspapers  that  lay  before  them. 
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The  veteran  Chief  seized  first  upon  a  quantity 
of  letters  from  his  correspondents,  and,  lifting 
his  huge  green  spectacles  a  little  higher  on  his 
nose,  began  to  chase  back  and  forth  over  the 
scraggy  hieroglyphics,  addressing  me  now  and 
then  a  question  without  apparently  interrupting 
his  pursuit  in  the  least.  Now  he  drives  his 
creaking,  stubbed  quill  remorselessly  through  a 
too-ambitious  paragraph ;  and  now,  after  deign- 
ing it  scarcely  a  glance,  he  contemptuously 
tosses  a  letter  into  the  capacious  wicker-basket 
beside  him.  **  Death  loves  a  shining  mark." 
Where  young  eloquence  and  budding  sentiment 
lead  forth  with  tender  ostentation  and  pride 
the  offspring  of  metaphors*  and  apostrophes 
that  they  have  nurtured  most  anxiously,  there 
''Black  Death"  exults  in  his  richest  harvests. 
My  indignation  waxed  warm  against  him.  Pre- 
sumptuous and  vain  man  that  thou  art,  has 
thy  little  lease  of  power  thus  emboldened  thy 
thoughts  and  steeled  thy  heart  to  wage  such 
nefarious  warfare  upon  these  defenseless  chil- 
dren of  hope ! 

In  a  letter  from  Berlin  his  quick  eye  detects 
a  line  that  might  cause  his  correspondent  to  be 
expelled  from  his  Majesty*s  dominions,  and  he 
quietly  buries  it  under  a  long,  black,  oblivious 
furrow.  To  another  he  affixes  a  brief  note  of 
explanation  or  total  disavowal.  A  little  farther 
on  he  pauses  doubtingly  on 'a  quotation  from 
Lucretius,  glances  a  moment  into  a  thick  quarto 
within  easy  supporting  distance,  then  passes  on 
content.  In  a  market  quotation  that  has  trav- 
eled over  the  wires  all  the  way  from  Bombay  he 
seizes  out  a  geographical  name  that  appears  to 
violate  the  analogies  of  Brahminical  terminol- 
ogy ;  a  brief  reference  to  a  ponderous  volume  • 
in  Sanscrit  at  his  elbow  strengthens  his  sus- 
picions, and  he  washes  his  hands  clear  of  it 
with  a  query. 

While  he  is  thus  burrowing  through  a  mole- 
hill of  Diplomatic  Correspondence  and  publica- 
tions in  English  his  assistant  in  the  adjoining 
room  is  laboriously  quarrying  through  a  mount- 
ain of  Occasional  Correspondence  and  German 
newspapers ;  others  in  other  apartments  are  in- 
dustriously mining  in  the  leads  of  France,  Italy, 
Spain — of  all  Europe,  in  fine,  except  in  those 
leads  that  would  yield  Turkish  or  Sclavonic  ores. 
The  crude  metals  thus  obtained  they  hammer, 
and  forge,  and  purge  of  all  dross,  and  carefully 
assay  before  they  smelt  them  into  a  homogene- 
ous mass.  All  these  busy  workers  arc  what 
Confucius  modestly  called  himself,  ''transmit- 
ters, not  makers,"  for  they  very  seldom  delve 
in  the  dangerous  and  unprofitable  mines  of 
original  composition.  The  atmosphere  of  Ger- 
many is  of  a  quality  so  peculiar  that  literary 
mining  may  be  prosecuted  with  the  greatest 
safety  and  profit ;  but  in  political  shafts  there 
always  collects  a  body  of  highly  inflammable 
and  destructive  gases,  which  are  liable  to  ex- 
plode without  a  moment's  warning,  and  over- 
whelm the  workmen  in  irretrievable  rnin. 

Returning  presently  from  my  cursory  survey 
I  was  pained  and  dismayed  at  the  disastrous 
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discomfiture  that  had  been  wrought  among  the 
helpless  contributors.  There  were  letters  from 
JarofF  Oamam,  written  by  the  uncertain  flicker 
of  a  rush-light ;  from  Hong-Kong,  penned  by 
the  glare  of  a  burning  joss ;  from  Helsingfors, 
where  the  atmosphere  was  still  luminous  at  mid- 
night ;  from  wherever  in  the  world  there  is  a 
German — and  where  is  there  not  one  ? — all  writ- 
ten with  Laborious  accuracy,  most  of  thera  fur- 
nished forth  with  apposite  ornaments  and  choice 
morsels  of  wisdom  from  Horace  and  Cicero,  and 
all  of  them  framed  with  a  highly-commendable 
terseness ;  yet  all,  all  consigned  without  favor  and 
without  compuncti()n  to  the  insatiable  basket. 

I  asked  the  Editor  if  his  conscience  did  not 
sometimes  reproach  him  for  the  wantonness 
with  which  he  thus  deprived  mankind  of  so 
much  valuable  advice  and  information.  He 
replied  that  it  had ;  that  he  had  often  regretted 
the  hard  necessity  that  was  imposed  npon  him ; 
that  he  was  every  day  made  aware  that  it  is  the 
inalienable  privilege  of  every  German  to  write 
and  publish  a  letter ;  and  that  his  countrymen 
carried  with  them  a  high  sense  of  their  preroga- 
tives to  the  remotest  confines  of  the  earth.  He 
believed  they  received  as  many  aS  eighty  com- 
munications daily,  aside  ftom  those  relating  en- 
tirely to  business  concerns. 

Besides  these  cpuntless  stationary  contribu- 
tors they  employed  two  special  correspondents 
in  the  Austrian  camps  in  Bohemia,  and  one  in 
the  Confederate  army  campaigning  on  the  Main ; 
but  the  latter  the  Bavarian  Prince  Charles,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, expelled,  together  with  all  his 
comrade^,  detailing  one  of  his  aids  to  trans- 
rait  by  telegraph  the  "  rfecessary  news  1"  This 
was  a  return  to  the  system  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment, for  Suetonius  relates  that  Julius  Csesar 
appointed  a  military  editor  for  the  acta  poUtica 
diuma  (some  interesting  fragments  of  which 
Petronius  has  preserved  in  his  "Supper  of  Tri- 
malchio"),  and  that  he  ordered  copies  of  it  to 
be  dispatched  by  couriers  to  the  provinces. 
This  was  certainly  a  more  generous  undertak- 
ing than  that  of  the  Bavarian  prince.  In  his 
earlier  campaigns  Cffisar  wrote  and  published 
his  own  journals,  which  have  survived  eighteen 
centuries — a  destiny  certainly  not  reserved  for 
the  ephemeral  records  of  the  war  of  1866.  In 
the  modem  instance,  as  in  the  ancient,  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  detriment  suffered,  but 
a  benefit  gained;  by  the  substitution  of  a  mili- 
tary for  a  civilian  journalist,  for  the  dispatches 
of  both  were  equally  laconic,  while  those  of  the 
former  narrated  events  with  military  accuracy. 

A  German  correspondent  who  witnessed  the 
great  battle  of  Custozza  spumd  back  to  Verona 
in  furious  haste,  took  down  his  annotated  edi- 
tion of  Schiller,  seated  himself  among  his  lexi- 
cons, furbished  his  dusty  spectacles,  and  then 
covered  a  large  page  of  foolscap  wiih  a  history 
of  the  battle,  which  he  prefaced  with  an  admi- 
rable quotation  from  **The  Robbers,"  and  illus- 
trated by  two  instructive  references  to  Grotiu8*s 
work  on  the  Rights  of  War  and  Peace.  The 
modem  German,  like  the  ancient  Roman,  study- 


ing the  idiom  of  camps,  abhors  prolixity ;  bnt 
what  should  we  say  if  Cfesar  had  introduced  his 
concise  description  of  his  battle  with  the  Nervil, 
and  embellished  a  number  of  passages  in  it,  with 
elegant  extracts  from  **  Antigone"  or  "Prome- 
theus Unbound  ?"  Conceive  him  iflnking  a  de- 
structive onslaught  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Se- 
quani  with  a  quotation  from  Alcicns ! 

After  lingering  a  short  time  among  the  Edi- 
tors I  proceeded,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
foreman,  through  the  light,  airy  rooms  in  which 
the  compositors  were  at  work.  There  were  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  persons,  many  of  them 
small  boys,  ranged  before  a  series  of  elevated 
desks,  sloping  toward  them,  and  partitioned  into 
a  great  number  of  minute  compartments.  The 
number  of  these  compartments  is  necessarily 
great,  since  the  eradite  editors  and  correspond- 
ents, whose  compositions  the  printer  must  "fol- 
low as  scmpulously  as  an  ancient  Jewish  copy- 
ist his  manuscript,  pillage  all  languages  and  en- 
rich their  own  with  its  spoils.  In  one  series  of 
them  are  the  German  letters ;  in  another,  the 
Latin ;  in  another,  the  Greek ;  in  another,  the 
Cyril ;  while  others  contain  single  letters  or  sym- 
bols from  the  French,  Italian,  Swedish,  Dutch, 
and  numerous  others.  Over  all  this  grimy  mo- 
saic of  tongues  hover  his  busy  fingers,  choosing 
with  incredible  rapidity  here  one  piece,  another 
there,  and  shaping  them  into  words,  some  of 
which  speak  to  hini  in  familiar  accents,  while 
others  utter  only  a  vacuous  myth.  Poor,  pa- 
tient, plodding  printer — ^groping,  guessing,  com- 
paring, earnestly  anxious  to  know  t^c  mind  of 
the  master  whom  ho  serves,  but  who  often  ad- 
dresses him  not  only  in  a  foi'eign  idiom,  bat  so 
crodely  and  so  nncouthly  in  his  own  that  his 
servile  understanding  can  not  follow — who  ot>- 
ener  maligned,  who  more  conscientious  than  the 
German  confpositor  ? 

Althoagh  they  were  employed  almost  exclu- 
sively by  daylight,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
had  seriously  impaired  their  vision.  Whether 
induced  by  neglect  of  sanitaiy  requirements  and 
excessive  use  of  acid  vegetable  diet  (which  is 
roost  probable),  or  by  close  application  to  a  vi- 
cious alphabet,  the  prevalence  of  ophthalmology 
among  South  Grerman  piinters  (which  is  much 
more  universal  than  in  Prussia)  is  a  subject  of 
serious  concern  to  their  physicians  and  philan- 
thropists. The  appearance  of  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  young  boys  and  youths,  with  the  full, 
round,  and  almost  colorless  faces  so  pecnliar 
to  German  apprentices,  disfigured  by  their  un- 
couthly-large  green  goggles  or^pectaclea,  would 
have  been  highly  grotesque  if  it  had  been  less 
melancholy.  Five  full  years  these  mere  chil- 
dren must  plod  through  this  irksome  and  cease- 
less drudgery — for  the  German  compositor  not 
less  than  the  American  knows  little  of  Sunday 
— before  they  are  released  fVom  the  restraints 
of  apprenticeship ;  and  when  'this  long  proba- 
tion has  at  last  passed  away  it  often  leaves  them 
with  an  eyesight  incurabb^  impaired.  But  they 
can  not  escape  even  then  from  bondage,  for  they 
are  dependent  on  their  daily  toil  for  the  merest 
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sustenance,  and  it  is  too  late  to  turn  back  and 
devote  another  sixth  part  of  a  lifetime  to  the 
mastery  of  another  handicraft.  There  is  no 
arenne  of  escape  but  that  which  conducts  to 
the  New  World ;  and  that,  nnhappily,  is  too 
often  hopelessly  closed  by  the  yery  poverty  it 
alone  could  alleviate.  Snch  is  the  endless 
ronnd  of  servitude  trodden  by  the  laborer  of 
the  Old  World,  even  though  employed  by  the 
noblest  of  haman  inventions.  And  yet  these 
compositors  were  laboring  cheerfully  and  with- 
out complaint;  and  I  saw  pale-faced  boys, 
bending  over  their  dingy  desks,  cast  occasional 
glances  of  quiet  enjoyment  upon  the  little  vases 
of  flowers  in  their  windows.  Singular  blending 
of  adornment  and  ugliness ! 

Having  now  visited  the  principal  departments 
of  the  building  I  returned  to  the  .rooms  of  one 
of  flie  younger  editors,  who  gave  me  the  com- 
plete "history  of  a  German  newspaper." 

The  editor  sips  his  black  coffee  or  chocolate 
quite  early,  and  arrives  in  his  work-room  near- 
ly as  soon  as  his  inferiors.  During  the  fore- 
noon be  employs  himself  first  in  redding  the 
"  proqfd*'  of  the  evening  edition,  already  once 
read  by  the  ^^  Reader,"  then  in  the  manner 
above  described.  The  evening  edition  goes  to 
press  on  the  *Mnside"  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
when  the  completed  impressions  begin  to  ap- 
pear, about  two  hours  later,  the  editors  forenoon 
tasks  are  ended,  and  he  takes  a  copy  of  thle  pa- 
per, still  dank  and  recking,  to  peruse  while  seat- 
ed "  to  respite  his  day-labor  with  repast."  He 
has  already  acquired  a  vigorousness  of  appetite 
which  his  American  contemporary  does  not  at- 
tain till  several  hours  later,  and  partakes  of  a 
very  leisurely  and  substantial  dinner,  followed 
by  a  number  of  srhojipens  of  Munich's  best  brew- 
ing, or,  perhaps,  a  hiilf-flask  of  Johannisberger. 
The  labors  of  the  afternoon  are  a  repetition  of 
those  of  the  forenoon,  and  sunset  finds  them 
nearly  completed,  and  the  paper  for  the  next 
morning  mostly  in  type  iind  ready  for  the  press, 
wliile  its  great  contemporary  of  London  still 
lingers  one -half  in  the  inkstand.  While  the 
"Great  Thunderer"  of  Germany  composes  him- 
self and  enjoys  a  night's  placid  repose,  his  En- 
glish brother  keeps  up  through  the  whole  night 
his  growls  and  his  grumbles. 

Nightfall,  then,  brings  relief  to  most  of  the 
tired  laborers,  whether  with  head  or  with  hand, 
and  the  profound  rural  stillness  that  settles 
down  upon  what  was  so  lately  n  whole  busy 
community  of  itself  is  broken  only  by  the  slow, 
measured  tread  of  the  watchman,  moving  back 
&nd  forth  through  the  deserted  room,  lighted 
only  by  a  dim  taper.  Presently  the  solitary- 
editor  who  remains  during  the  night,  unless  he 
be  absorbed  in  the  latest  romance  by  Auerbach, 
or  unless  he  choose  to  write — and' he  generally 
does  not — turns  his  light  low  and  bestows  him- 
self in  his  luxurious  couch;  and  if  a  faithful 
comj^iositor  still  lingers,  employed  upon  a  brief 
dispatch  from  Berlinf  as  soon  as  it  is  completed 
he  follows  the  comfoi-table  example  of  his  su- 
perior.   If  a  late  dispatch  arrives  from  Paris,  an- 


nouncing the  **  formation  of  an  alliance  between 
their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia"  (for  many  months  after  the 
battle  of  Sadowa  had  disturbed  that  '*  balance 
of  power'*  to  preserve  which,  French  catechisms 
teach,  is  the  chief  end  of  man,  the  German  press 
was  kept  strenuously  occupied  in  disproving  the 
Continental  alliances  discovered  or  invented  by 
the  imaginative  Parisians),  the  editor  rouses 
himself  in  his  chemise  de  nuit,  reclines  in  the 
attitude  coveted  by  inveterate  novel -readers, 
gazes  dreamily  on  the  jumbled  and  sometimes 
hopelessly-meaningless  words  before  him,  reads 
them  forward  and  then  backward,  as  they  did 
the  Delphian  oracles,  conjectures,  expurgates, 
and  punctuates  until  they  assume  at  least  a 
constructive  meaning,  then  s^nds  them  to  a 
trusty  compositor.  After  three  o'clock  nothing 
farther  can  be  introduced  into  the  rooming 
edition,  and  tho  editor's  slumbers  are  thence- 
forth undisturbed. 

At  early  cock-crow  the  "  forms"  are  arranged, 
without  stef^otyping,  and  set  in  the  main  cen- 
tral cylinders,  which  are  then -put  in  motion. 
The  great,  sepulchral  press-room,  hitherto  so 
noiseless,  now  speedily  becomes  '*  distraught 
with  noise."  What  a  weird,  Plutonic,  diabol- 
ical thing  it  seems — that  black-looking,  articu- 
late monster — wheezing,  rumbling,  blanking  on 
in  the  cavernous  gloom ;  swallowing  down  bale 
after  bale  into  its  insatiable  maw,  and  flapping 
off  its  wide,  steel -ribbed  pinions  the  fleecy 
sheets !  What  demoniacal  business  or  sorcery 
manufacture  is  prosecuted  here?  Is  it  an 
abode  of  wizards  and  goblins,  or  is  it  a  labo- 
ratory of  infernal  alchemists?  Near  by  the 
glowing  furnace  flings  a  bright  glare  over  the 
faces  of  the  workmen ;  the  .engines  hiss  and 
quivrr  under  their  own  superfluous  strength ; 
tho  sooty  workmen  move  hither  and  thither, 
carrying  bales  of  paper,  as  if,  like  fell  ministers, 
they  sought  by  votive  offerings  to  propitiate 
this  paper-devouring  Moloch. 

These  are  the  habitations  of  darkness  from 
which  the  white-winged  messengers  fly  forth 
on  their  mission  of  light ;  this,  rather,  is  the 
Vulcan  smithy  where  the  "Great  Thunderer" 
of  Germany  forges  his  bolts. 

Such  is  a  brief  narrative  of  my  visit  to  the 
home  of  this  village  Weltbiatt— this  village  ora- 
cle, to  whose  classic  utterances  all  Bavaria,  all 
Germany,  all  the  Continent,  pay  such  profound 
deference.  More  than  any  of  its  German  con- 
temporaries, more  than  any  other  in  Europe,  it 
is  at  once  the  workmanship  and  noble  monu- 
ment of  a  single  man,  John  Frederick  Cotta ; 
the  outgrowth  of  a  single  great  thought,  fol- 
lowed with  an  unwavering  fidelity  to  which,  in 
the  political  sphere,  the  history  of  too-aimless 
Germany  records  few  parallels.  A  man  of  in- 
corruptible integrity,  great  learning,  accurate, 
reticent,  and  an  utter  contemner  of  the  court- 
seeking  and  sycophancy  of  his  time,  Mr.  Cotta 
saw  with  pain  the  press  of  his  Fatherland  en- 
thralled in  abject  vassalage,  sloth,  and  scurrili- 
ty, whispering  with  bated  breath  the  permit- 
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ted  chronicles  and  scandal  of  fifty  courts,  and 
absolutely  devoid  of  political  intelligence  not 
copied  from  the  MowUeury  and  he  determined 
to  rescue  it  from  a  servility  so  ignominious. 

In  1798  he,  together  with  a  kindred  spirit, 
established  this  journal,  and  in  the  first  issue 
announced  that  it  would  be  the  mouth-piece  of 
none  but  himself  and  his  correspondents.  For 
a  creed  he  proclaimed  the  great  word,  facts — 
facts — facts.  Germany  was  astonished  and  in- 
credulous, and  the  courts  set  all  their  snares  to 
entrap  him.  His  name  was  mentioned  with 
scoffing  not  unmixed  with  concern,  but  an  un- 
broken silence  was  his  only  retort.  This  al- 
most divine  patience  and  silence  under  reproach 
and  injury  were  something  so  unusual  among 
his  too -passionate  countrymen  that  they  at- 
tracted curiosity,  and,  eventually,  that  admira- 
tion that  is  never  denied  to  conscious  strength. 
No  word  was  suffered  to  appear  in  his  columns 
that  had  not  previously  received  his  personal 
scrutiny.  Every  thing  scandalous,  trivia],  or 
dogmatical  he  expurgated  so  rigidly,  and  every 
one  who  furnished  him  accurate  and  sententious 
descriptions — ^if  it  were  only  five  lines—of  what 
ho  himself  had  seen  or  learned  from  the  most 
unimpeachable  witnesses  he  remunerated  so 
generously,  that  he  not  only  eluded  all  the 
8tratagems«of  the  courts  and  the  espionage  of 
the  police,  but  surrounded  himself  gradually 
with  m|iny  friends  in  every  station.  The 
princes  and  princelings,  seeing  he  did  not  come 
to  them,  and  that  his  proclamations  were  rapid- 
ly becoming  more  weighty  than  their  own,  fol- 
lowed the  prudent  example  of  Mohammed  and 
went  to  him.  Five  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  paper  the  remote  Pasha  of  Egypt  for- 
warded hiin  semi-official  communications,  to- 
gether with  a  respectful  solicitation  for  inser- 
tion. Early  in  the  century  the  French  court 
was  the  only  one  that  maintained  an  official  or- 
gan; but  from  1818  to  1820  this  paper  sup- 
planted even  the  MonUeur,  No  cabinet  in  Eu- 
rope could  claim  its  columns  exclusively  as  its 
own ;  nor  was  there  one  but  was  fain  to  seek 
at  times  their  now  powerful  assistance.  But  a 
triumph  far  more  gratifying  to  their  owner  than 
this  conquest  of  kings  was  that  of  the  great 
names  of  Goethe,  Humboldt,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
and  others,  all  of  whom,  in  speaking  through 
them  to  their  countrymen,  thought  themselves 
not  less  honored  than  honoring. 

Many  years  before  his  death  Mr.  Gotta  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  journal  he  had 
built  up  with  such  incredible  labor  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  Continental  journalism ;  and 
what  was  greatly  better,  he  could  affirm  ihaX  it 
was  the  voice  of  his  beloved  Germany,  while 
its  only  great  rival  was  the  voice  of  the  king 
who  "ruled  the  hour" — to-day  Louis  XVI.,  to- 
morrow Robespierre.  As  he  lay  on  his  death- 
bed he  could  say,  truthfully  and  with  noble 
pride,  that  his  example  had  contributed  more 
than  the  wars  of  Bonaparte  to  vindicate  the 
freedom  of  the  press  in  his  Fatherland.  The 
poet  Goethe,  though  a  citizen  of  an  inconsid- 


erable town,  compassed  the  sublime  thought  of 
a  universal  literature ;  but  Cotta,  with  a  truer 
perception  of  human  possibilities,  created  a 
fountain  of  German  liberty  and  German  con- 
cord more  copious,  if  less  inexhaustible,  than 
the  poet's  own  august  memory. 

When  Goethe  approached  his  final  hour  he 
could  nominate  no  follower  to  continue  his  sub- 
lime labor,  and  his  works  were  his  only  though 
sufficient  successor;  but  when  Cotta  passed 
away  from  his  labors,  that  must  be  renewed 
day  by  day,  would  they  not  go  down  with  him 
into  the  grave  ?  No ;  for  a  work  so  beneficent 
is  self-perpetnating,  and  imperiously  summons 
a  pupil  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  master. 
The  dim,  glazing  eyes  of  the  dying  C^tta  still 
traced  the  familiar  lines,  and  his  stififening  fin- 
gers still  guided  the  correcting  pen,  even  though 
it  were  grasped  in  the  hand  of  another. 

No,  the  labor  of  his  hands  has  not  perished ; 
neither  have  those  hands,  though  turned  to  si- 
lent dust,  ceased  to  guide  it  onward.  -In  a 
land  always  torn  with  intestine  feuds,  always 
groping  in  search  of  an  unknown  good,  it  has 
moved  tranquilly  on  amidst  the  wrecks  of  bro- 
ken monarchies,  unshaken  by  the  brunts  of  rev- 
olution, unmoved  by  the  menaces  of  monarchs, 
nnawed  by  the  approach  of  contending  armies ; 
never  threatening,  never  desponding;  yet  more 
eloquent  than  nU  the  clamorous  partisans  around 
it,  more  eloqueat  than  all  the  imperious  oracles 
of  courts. 

''  It  is  the  voice  jf  a  god"  is  no  longer  the 
idolatrous  acclamation  of  the  multitudes ;  but, 
on  the  contraiy,  when  a  monarch's  voice  is 
heard  speaking  through  that  which  the  people 
have  consecrated  to  liberty,  it  renders  it  fatally 
and  forever  odious.  He  who  speaks  the  king's 
words  is  soon  fain  to  eat  the  king's  bread.  In 
those  sleepless  outposts  of  German  liberty,  the 
book-stalls,  the  voice  of  the  dead  Cotta  still 
speaks ;  but  the  voice  of  the  living  king  is  not 
heard  there.  No  news-vender  offers  you  the 
king's  paper. 

I  will  throw  together  here  a  few  miscellane- 
ous comparative  statistics  possessing  general 
interest  to  journalists.  It  would  appear  that 
newspaper  labors  are  better  remunerated  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Germany,  and  in  a  high- 
er ratio  than  exists  between  other  empl6yments. 
Thus,  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Aligemane  Zd- 
tung  receives  a  salary  of  only  $998  a  year. 
While  a  first-rate  Berlin  editor  receives  from 
$1500  to  $2000  per  year,  the  Prussian  embas- 
sador in  London  receives  $29,400 ;  but  a  New 
York  editor  receives  from  $1500  to  $5000, 
while  our  embassador  in  London  has  a  salary 
of  only  $1 7,000.  Correspondenu  of  the  A  Uge- 
meine  Zdtung  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $3  50  a 
page  (as  large  as  that  of  the  Nation) ;  in  Vi- 
enna, ten  florins  ($4  90)  a  letter,  and  twenty- 
five  florins  for  a  feuilleton.  European  corre- 
spondents of  New  York  first-rate  journals  re- 
ceive $10  in  gold  for  a  let^r  of  about  the  same 
length,  while  our  war-correspondents  were  paid 
from  $30  to  $G0  a  week,  whether  they  wrote 
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little  or  mach.  T'he  expenses  of  the  AUge- 
mane  Zeituhg  in  1866  for  correspondence  were 
$14,400 ;  the  Herald  asserted,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  that  it  had  sixty  correspondents,  who,  at 
the  moderate  average  of  $35  a  week,  would  re- 
ceive $109,200  a  year.  Joumqymen  composi- 
tors on  the  Angsbnrg  daily  receive  only  ten  kreut- 
zers  (6f  cents)  a  thousand  ems  ;  in  the  United 
States,  from  40  to  60  cents.  Notwithstanding 
this  cheapness  of  labor  the  Ailgemeine  Zdtung 
costs  its  readers  the  same  per  day  (four  cents) 
that  the  Herald  and  Times  do,  though  both  its 
editions  contain  less  reading  matter  than  the 
Timu.  It  has  only  five  editors  and  no  report- 
ers, while  the  Herald  hhs  forty-eight  on  its  staff 
(I  say  nothing  as  to  the  comparative  quality  of 
matter  produced).  It  has  two  presses,  which 
cost,  one  $4000,  the  other  $2000 ;  some  of  the 
New  York  dailies  have  three  or  four,  costing 
$15,000  to  $25,000  each.  Its  largest  press 
prints  7500  copies  an  hour ;  those  of  the  Herald 
12,000  to  15,000.  Its  receipts  for  subscription 
in  1866  were  $57,000;  those  of  the  Herald  (at 
$14  a  year)  $1,330,000  for  the  daily  alone. 
The  AUgeineine  Zeitimg  establishment  is,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  publish- 
ing hotftes  in  Germany,  yet  all  the  presses,  both 
for  books  and  the  paper,  are  propelled  by  an 
engine  of  six-horse  power.  In  the  great  cellars 
of  this  Messrs.  Harper  there  are  presses  driven 
by  an  engine  of  125  horse-power. 

The  characteristics  of  German  editorials  are 
the  same,  in  general,  that  mark  the  literature 
of  the  country.  The  Horatian  maxim  which 
teaches  that  "knowledge  is  both  the  founda- 
tion and  the  source  of  correct  writing"  is  not 
less  reverently  obeyed  by  the  ambitions  feuille- 
tonist than  by  Kant  or  Schelling  ;  and  the  Cic- 
eronian advice  to  the  young  orator  first  to  ac- 
quire words,  and  afterward  thoughts,  effects  no 
lodgment  in  the  earnest  spirit  of  either.  *'  Fine 
writing,"  therefore,  which  is  only  a  modem  par- 
aphrase for  Hamlet's  "words,  words,  words," 
or  words  for  the  sake  of  words,  finds  no  place 
in  an  editor's  ambition ;  nor  can  he  even  find 
examples  of  it  in  his  language,  except  in  po- 
etry. There  is  a  specios  of  diplomacy  some- 
times practiced  in  our  American  law-courts 
called  "speaking  against  time,"  known  also  to 
thriftless  collegians  on  examination-day,  under 
a  slightly-modified  form,  as  **  mouthing,"  which 
is  also  not  unknown  to  journalists  of  slender  in- 
tellectual resources,  when  they  sit  before  a  vac- 
uqus,  yawning  page  that  must  be  filled.  This 
is  a  device  having  its  origin  in  a  peculiarly  An- 
glo-American combination  of 'insincerity  and 
fertility  of  invention ;  and  to  the  less  ingenious 
but  more  conscientious  German  is  wholly  un- 
known, for  he  is  always  greatly  in  earnest,  even 
though  the  topic  of  which  he  is  treating  be  one 
not  more  inspiring  than  the  description  of  "  a 
mass  of  fused  flint  found  in  a  hay-stack  struck 
by  lightning." 

If  a  German  editof  has  no  original  thoughts 
to  offer  his  readers — ^and  it  id  very  rare  that  he 
has  none — he  by  no  means  disdains  to  allow 


Aristotle,  or  Scaliger,  or  Grotius,  or  Jean  Paul 
to  speak  in  his  stead ;  nay,  so  great  is  the  be- 
nevolence of  his  nature,  and  so  honorable  his 
sense  of  merit,  that  he  often  permits  them  to 
speak  so  frequently  that  neither  himself  nor  his 
s abject  can  be  heard  to  utter  any  thing  in  their 
own  behalf.  "Wonderful  erudition,  but  no 
logic,"  as  the  philosopher  Cousin  once  remark- 
ed of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  If  you  will  but 
give  a  Vienna  feuilletonist  leisure  he  will  array 
a  subject  so  humble  as  that  of  city  drainage  in 
apparel  of  the  most  faultless  textare  and  ele- 
gance ;  but  it  may  wear  them  as  confusedly  and 
as  unseemly  as  a  Yankton  chieftain  his  mag- 
nificept  medley  of  civilized  raiment.  Into  his 
short  newspaper-woof  he  will  weave  more  gold- 
en threads  and  shreds  of  "sky-tinctured  grain" 
than  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  sacred 
coronation-robe  of  St.  Stephen ;  but  all  these 
beautiful  tints  may  not  group  themselves  into  n 
single  known  combination.  He  never  requires 
hn  audience  to  look  into  a  camera  ohscura;  but 
h(k  frequently  invifes  them  to  gaze  into  a  ka- 
leidoscope. 

One  of  the  most  salient  features  in  the  meth- 
ods of  the  German  editor  is  the  feebleness  and 
indecision  with  which  he  generalizes  from  the 
transactions  in  which  he  is  mingling,  in  order 
to  turn  the  current  of  the  time  upon  the  wheels 
of  thought.  With  two  occurrences  before  him, 
the  searching  and  vigorous  intuition  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  instinctively  seizes  out  of  them  a 
prophecy  or  a  formula  for  his  future  guidance ; 
but  the  dreamy  and  skeptical  German,  mis- 
trusting his  ability  to  cast  the  horoscope  of 
coming  events,  applies  himself  instead  to  as- 
certain whether  the  occurrences  actually  took 
place.  Brooks  has  somewhere  said  quite  cor- 
rectly that  the  most  exalted  attribute  of  the 
philosophical  historian  (which  the  journalist 
should  be)  is  the  imagination — tlje  historical  im- 
agination, he  happily  terms  it — which  gives  him 
power  to  summon  from  the  dust  long-buried 
generations,  reclothe  them  with  the  tissues,  and 
revivify  them  with  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
hates,  the  ambitions  they  carried  down  with 
them  into  the  grave.  This  endowment,  which 
is  thus  potent  over  the  dominion  of  the  dead,  is 
alone  equal  to  the  daily  conflict  with  the  living, 
for  it  alone  obeys  an  inspiration  higher  than 
that  of  short-sighted  passion ;  it  alone  marches 
with  the  "  increasing  purpose"  that  "  through 
the  ages  mns."  When  exercised  upon  current 
events  this  historical  imagination  becomes  in- 
tuition into  their  relations  and  perception  of 
their  widest  import.  This  clain^oyant  insight 
into  the  genius  of  his  time,  into  that  which  day 
by  day  goes  on  around  him,  is  withheld  from 
the  editor  of  Germany.  It  was  their  sympa- 
thies rather  than  their  intuitions  that  made  the 
German  press  prophesy  good  to  the  anti-slavery 
North,  while  the  English  prophesied  calamity. 
In  their  own  concerns,  and  specially  where  they 
involve  them  in  the  tortuous  statesmanship  of 
the  Continent,  where  sympathies  lead  continu- 
ally astray,  and  ^e^-e^jgl^Jyt^if^  ^^  trust- 
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worthy,  the  German  press  manifests  often  the 
most  lamentable  shortsightedness. 

The  imaginative  Frenchman  and  the  English- 
man schooled  in  the  craft  of  state  always  seek 
first  the  connections  of  the  present  with  the 
future,  but  the  German  first  with  the  past ; 
hence  the  press  of  the  former  hold  that  of  the 
latter  in  a  perpetual  bondage.  The  German 
editor  feigns  to  hold  the  "  conjectural  politics" 
of  his  western  neighbors  in  philosophic  con- 
tempt ;  yet  when  their  seers  ta|^e  their  station 
to  watch  for  omens  in  the  perturbed  sky  of 
Europe  he  never  fails  to  be  present,  and  scans 
them  with  an  intensity  of  curiosity  that  is  a 
tacit  confession  of  the  shortness  of  his  own  fore- 
cast. If,  when  the  earth  is  giving  premonitions 
of  disruption,  and  the  low,  sullen  mutterings 
of  the  approaching  earthquake  are  heard  at  in- 
tervals, the  journalists  x>n  the  Seine  and  on  the 
Thames  (as  the  German  sarcasm  is)  are  some- 
times capable  of  hearing  the  gross  grow,  their 
contemporaries  on  the  Spree  and  on  the  Dan- 
ube x)ften,  fatally  often,  heiO:  nothing  what^ysr 
until  the  earth  ya\N^8  along  the  Rhine  and 
swallows  down  a  Grerman  province.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  sometimes  harass  themselves 
with  an  nndefinable  terror,  and  predict  a  throng 
of  improbable  calamities,  with  whose  imaginary 
ordeals  they  are  so  distraught  that  when  the 
genuine  catastrophe  comes  it  finds  them  unpre- 
pai-ed,  and  overwhelms  them  with  unresisted 
violence. 

This  routinism  and  this  very  incredulity  it  is 
that  makes  the  German  press,  in  the  crises  of 
history,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  the  most 
untrustworthy  of  the  Continent.  During  the 
tranquil  leisure  of  peace  the  kindly  soil  of  Ger- 
many produces  the  most  fragrant  and  the  most 
copious  abundance  of  the  roses  of  Truth  ;  but 
in  the  disturbed  epochs  of  revolution  it  yields 
also  the  most  noxious  harvests  of  the  nettles  of 
Uncertainty.  With  the  German,  truth  is  the 
growth  only  of  toilsome  comparison  and  anal- 
ysis, for  he  lacks  the  Anglo-Saxon's  searching 
penetration,  which  adjusts  conflicting  probabil- 
ities at  the  moment,  and  from  internal  evidence 
alone.  During  the  short  war  of  1866  the  South 
German  and  Austrian  press  was  inundated  with 
false  history ;  the  comparative  amount  of  truth 
in  the  published  telegraphic  reports  sunk  even 
below  that  of  the  marvelous  bulletins  that  were 
written  along  tlie  Potomac  and  the  Chickahom- 
iny  in  the  early,  credulous  days  of  the  rebellion, 
There  were  no  amazing  and  magnificent  inven- 
tions, as  among  us ;  but  lean,  bald,  official  false- 
hoods day  after  day  persisted  in.  The  unhap- 
py editors  published  every  thing,  the  chaff  with 
the  wheat,  in  sheer  desperation,  for  there  was 
no  leisure  to  winnow  it;  but  they  published 
also  an  incredible  daily  edition  of  interrogation 
points — such  editions  as  were  never  read  be- 
fore or  since  in  any  well-informed  community. 
None  is  more  conscientious  and  truthful  than 
the  German  editor ;  neither  is  any,  alas !  more 
incapable  of  instantly  branding  falsehood  on  its 
brazen  front. 


During  those  few  fearful  weeks  when  tho 
''Black  Eagle'*  flapped  his  exulting  wings  over 
Bohemia,  and  Germany  was  convulsed  as  it  had 
not  been  since  Waterloo,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  pitiable  than  the  German  press, 
groping  amidst  the  surging  and  raging  of  the 
battle  like  the  blind  Ajax,  and  crying  out  for 
light  I  Around  a  little  window  in  Munich  there 
gathered  nightly  a  multitude  with  pale,  care- 
worn faces,  waiting  for  the  ofificial  dole  of 
''necessary  news;"  far  off  beside  the  Main 
their  sons  and  brothers  lay  already  in  their 
"cold  and  bloody  shrouds,"  or  fled  with  a  trai- 
tor prince  in  ignominious  retreat,  while,  each 
day  brought  the  fierce  Prussians  a  day's  long 
march  nearer  Munich ;  yet  each  day  the  ofiicial 
journal  gave  them  the  poor,  stale  lie,  "No  more 
battles  at  the  front,"  and  they  turned  away 
with  sickened  hearts!  Could  the  blind  lead 
the  blind  ? 

But  while  we  can  but  commiserate  those  who 
are  dependent  on  them  for  information  from  the 
battle-field,  the  voice  of  reproach  should  not  be 
uttered  too  harshly  against  the  official  editors, 
for  they,  together  with  all  others,  tread  a  thorny 
road.  In  many  respects  the  government  of 
Prussia  is  the  most  intelligent  and  pro^essive 
of  Europe ;  but  it  has  not  emancipa[ted  itself 
from  that  medieval  suspicion  and  apprehension 
of  a  free  thought,  going  forth  daily  on  a  mission 
to  the  people,  that  would  smother  every  voice 
that  presumes  to  utter  a  word  of  opposition  or 
of  warning.  The  press  regulations  in  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Bavaria  are  equally  cumbersome 
and  monstrous ;  but  while  in  Prussia  they  are 
executed  with  unsparing  severity  to  the  ex- 
tremest  article,  the  governments  of  Austria 
and  Bavaria  frequently  allow  them  to  be  trans- 
gressed and  defied  with  impunity. 

In  Prussia  the  government  assessor  enters 
the  newspaper  bureau  unannounced,  gathers 
together  all  the  copies  of  the  paper  that  he  can 
any  where  ferret  out,  affixes  to  them  the  royal 
government  stamp,  and  repeats  this  proceeding 
on  successive  days  until  he  is  satisfied  he  has 
stamped  tho  largest  number  issued  on  any  sin- 
gle day,  and  on  this  number  assesses  the  daily 
stamp-tax  for  the  ensuing  four  months,  during 
which  time  the  proprietors  are  secure  from  his 
molestations.  In  Austria  the  corresponding  of- 
ficer employs  much  the  same  unceremonious 
thoroughness  in  the  assessment,  but  the  taxes 
thus  imposed  arc  less  burdensome,  and  are  less 
rigorously  exacted. 

In  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Bavaria  alike  the 
police-officers  search  suspected  dwellings  with- 
out a  warrant,  confiscate  and  carry  away  ob- 
noxious papers,  and  on  their  testimony  alone 
imprison,  mulct,  or  banish  as  a  public  male- 
factor a  subject  whose  greatest  ofi^nse  perhaps 
was  an  unguarded  utterance  touching  the  sacred 
person  of  the  monarch  ;  or,  if  he  will  accept  de- 
bosement  as  the  price  of  liberty,  they  suffer  him 
to  roam  His  Majesty's  dominions  at  pleasure, 
but  voiceless.  In  Prussia  alone  have  I  known 
such  an  interdict  enforced  with  such  minuteness 
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of  interpretation  that  a  subject  who  had  given 
his  pcurole  was  seized  and  imprisoned  for  viola- 
ting it  hy  frequenting  a  public  assembly,  and 
thus,  by  the  eloquence  of  his  presence,  exhort- 
ing the  populace  to  sedition  I  The  mere  sug- 
gestion of  a  potentate  so  inconsiderable  that 
one  may  stride  over  his  dominions  in  an  hour 
is  sufficient  to  procure  the  banisliment  of  an 
Austrian  subject  from  Austria  for  libel  of  his 
person  or  attributes  ;  but  in  Prussia  alone  have 
I  witnessed  the  amazing  spectacle  of  a  conrt, 
composed  in  part  of  gray-haired  men,  publicly 
condemning  an  edition  of  the  AUyemeine  Zei- 
tuMff  to  be  burned  with  fire  for  traducing  their 
sovereign ! 

The  Prussian  police-officers  are  in  the  high- 
est degree  suspicious  and  oppressive ;  those  of , 
Austria  and  Bavaria  are  equally  suspicious,  but 
more  meddlesome  than  oppressive.  In  Prus- 
sia they  render  themselves  and  their  office  con- 
tinually odious;  in  Austria  and  Bavaria  they 
frequently  expose  themselves  to  ridicule  and 
contempt.  During  the  war  of  1866  there  were 
only  five  journal  temporarily  suspended  in  Aus- 
tria, and  three  in  Bavaria,  and  none  permanent- 
ly suppressed ;  but  in  Prussia  the  mortality  lists 
in  the  campaign  against  the  journals  were  scarce- 
ly less  appalling  than  in  the  battalions  of  the 
Army  of  the  Elbe.  In  the  crisis  of  the  war,  in 
an  interval  of  two  weeks  alone,  seventeen  news- 
papers were  suppressed  by  military  force,  though 
a  number  of  them  were' in  the  newly-conquered 
provinces,  and  subsequently  reappeared  under 
different  auspices. 

Within  the  space  of  four  months  a  single 
newspaper  in  Munich  was  prosecuted  three 
times  by  the  police  authorities  on  a  charge  of 
Staatsamtsehrebeleidigung^  and  not  only  survived 
each  terrible  conflict,  but  issued  from  them 
triumphant.  Slaatsamtsehrebeleidiffung !  Only 
think  of  it !  In  its  short  life  of  fifteen  years 
the  same  journal  had  been  confiscated,  in  sin- 
gle issues,  ninety-six  times!  Each  confisca- 
tion, however,  was  replaced  the  same  day  by 
an  edition  struck  off  with  a  "censor-gap"  of, 
perhaps,  ten  or  fifteen  lines.  One  of  its  Prus- 
sian contemporaries,  inDantzic^only  one  among 
many),  was  less  fortunate,  for  it  appeared  to  its 
subscribers  three  times,  within  two  weeks,  per- 
fectly white  except  the  advertisements ! 

It  is  a  subject  of  universal  comment  in  Ger- 
many that  the  journals  of  Vienna  as  far  surpass 
those  of  Berlin  in  the  license  of  their  pasquin- 
ades on  the  court  and  exalted  personages  of 
the  empire  as  the  latter  do  the  former  in  search- 
ing and  comprehensive  discussions  of  political 
transactions,  or  in  tho  casualty  lists  they  are 
permitted  to  publish  after  battles.  It  is  the 
good  pleasure  of  Francis  Joseph  to  allow  the 
journalists  to  amuse  the  mercurial  and  merry 
citizens  of  his  metropolis  with  ''quips  and 
cranks'*  that,  in  the  columns  of  the  severe  and 
solemn  journals  of  Berlin,  would  be  high  trea- 
son. Another  remarkable  but  not  unnatural 
phenomenon  of  this  officially-imposed  silence 
and  emptiness,. thus  thinly  gilded  over  by  im- 


perial complaisance,  is  the  excessive  floridity 
of  ornamentation  in  the  feuilletons  of  Vienna 
alluded  to  above.  The  journalistic  dialect  of 
Berlin  may  often  be  so  rugged,  hirsute,  and  pon- 
derous as  to  make  the  reader  feel  uncomforta- 
ble, but  it  is  at  least  patriotic  and  unimpeach- 
able German;  while  that  of  Vienna  pays  assid- 
uous court  to  Gallic  loveliness,  and  its  unkempt 
and  sturdy  sons  disport  their  cumbrous  loves 
throu^  many  a. column  with  the  lithe  and 
graceful  daughters  whose  ancestors  dwelt  be- 
side the  Seine. 

Whether  through  this  governmental  intoler- 
ance, or  through  the  inherent  ruggedness  of  the 
idiom,  or  through  default  of  enterprise,  the  tel- 
egraphic department  of  German  newspapers  is 
furnished  with  an  incredible  parsimony.  A 
table  giving  tho  statistics  of  the  great  Germano- 
Austrian  system  of  telegraphs  for  1864  pointed 
out  that  in  that  year  only  1.24  per  cent,  of  the 
matter  telegraphed  was  furnished  to  the  public 
press !  The  average  amount  published  in  the 
Allgemeine  Zeitvng,  including  all  the  reports 
from  the  bourse,  markets,  and  lotteries,  is  only 
forty-eight  lines  daily.  When  a  dispatch  of 
651  words  (some  fact-loving  German  made  the 
reckoning)  was  forwarded  from  the  battle-field 
of  Custozza  to  a  journal  in  Vienna  it  was  con-^ 
sidered  a  notable  achievement  of  private  enter- 
prise. The  epoch-making  battle  of  Sadowa 
was  waged  within  a  half  steam  day's  journey  of 
Vienna;  yet  not  twenty  consecutive  lines  of 
telegraphic  history  were  published  in  Vienna 
concerning  It;  and  one  of  the  newspapers  of 
that  city  remarked,  with  a  sarcasm  to  which  its 
truthfulness  lent  a  keener  sting,  "  If  it  had  not 
been  for  tho  Prussian  official  bulletins  of  victoiT 
we  would  have  known  less  of  the  battles  in  Bo- 
hemia than  we  did  of  those  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America. " 

After  a  "  fieJd-dny"  in  Congress  the  Jlerald's 
head-lines  alone  occupy  as  much  space  as  the 
telegrams  in  the  AUgenieint  Zeitung,  The  latter 
journal's  daily  expenses  for  telegraphic  matter 
do  not  exceed  $15 ;  the  Herald  has  sometimes 
published  a  **  special"  cable  telegram  of  two  col- 
umns, which,  at  $2  per  word,  would  cost  $2400. 
The  greatest  recorded  telegraphic  feat  of  Eu- 
rope was  a  three-column  dispatch  to  the  London 
Jhnes  from  Dublin,  containing  John  Bright's 
speech  in  that  city,  in  the  winter  of  1866-67. 
Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  dreamed  of  on  the 
Continent.  During  the  war  the  Times  and 
Herald  several  times  received  nearly  a  whole 
page  by  telegraph  from  Cincinnati ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  General  Grant's  last  official  re- 
port was  telegraphed  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial,  filling  three  pages  of  that  pa- 
per, and  containing  not  less  than  18,000  words. 

Most  of  the  telegraph  lines  are  controlled 
entirely  by  the  governments,  and  they  make 
no  reductions  for  dispatches  of  extraordinary 
length  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  newspaper  propri- 
etors could  be  induced  to  accept  a  much  great- 
er quantity  than  they  already  receive.  Wlien 
such  a  possibility  is  suggested  they  simply  shrug 
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their  shoulders  in  dismay,  for  that  which  they 
constantly  receive  requires  to  be  so  often  trans- 
lated in  its  tortuous  journeyings,  and  is  some- 
times so  wretchedly  rendered  by  routine  officials, 
that,  upon  its  arrival,  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  render  it  more  than  approximately  intelligible 
and  accurate.  To  the  conscientious  and  pains- 
taking German  these  uncertain  oracles  are  pe- 
culiarly unsatisfactory  and  obnoxious ;  they  per- 
turb his  philosophic  equanimity,  they  becloud 
his  understanding,  they  harass  and  perplex  his 
waking  hours,  and  thus  invade  and  retrench  the 
period  allotted  by  nature  to  healthful  repose.  It 
is  greatly  corrosive  of  intellectual  tranquillity, 
and  wholly  subversive  of  the  principles  that 
should  control  every  well-regulated  human  life, 
to  be  compelled  to  lose  half  an  hqur  from  one^s 
meditations  on  the  Corpus  iiucriptiomim  Roman- 
carwn  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  from  a  miserable 
telegram  whether  a  colliery  explosion  in  Wales 
occurred  at  Llwydcoed  or  at  Llwidcoed. 

The  depressing  effect  upon  the  newspapers 
of  Germany  of  all  those  official  embarrassments 
and  persecutions,  added  to  the  intrinsic  hin- 
drances interposed  by  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  is  readily  perceptible  in  their  lim- 
ited circulation  lists.  Berlin,  for  instance,  with 
*  a  poptihition  of  620,000  souls,  requires  142,200 
copies  of  daily  newspapers,  which  would  be  an 
average  of  one  paper  a  day  (if  all  were  retained 
in  the  city)  for  every  4.39  inhabitants ;  Vienna, 
with  a  population  of  530,000,  requires  142,700 
copies,  or  an  average  of  one  for  3.78 ;  New  York, 
with  a  population  of  about  900,000,  requires  (I 
estimate)  411,500  copies,  or  an  average  of  one 
for  2.10  inhabitants. 

Again,  there  are  no  single  journals  in  Ger- 
many that  attain  the  colossal  daily  circulations 
common  in  London,  Paris,  and  New  York.  The 
Volkszeitunffj  of  Berlin,  the  most  widely-distrib- 
uted daily  in  Geimany,  has  a  cissuktionof  only 
29,000  or  30,000;  the  Netteste  NachridUen,  of 
Munich,  25,000 ;  the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse 
19,000 ;  the  Cologne  Zeitunff,  the  most  enter- 
prising paper  of  Germany,  19,000;  the  Ail^- 
ineine  2^tung  11,000  of  each  edition,  or  22,000 
a  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  London  Tele- 
graph circulates  (I  am  informed)  315,000  daily ; 
the  Paris  £eP6^(VJdtima/(la4t  summer)  242,600 ; 
the  Herald  95,000;  the  London  Times  59,000; 
the  Figaro  50,000;  New  York  Tmes  46,000; 
Tribune  43,000. 

But  in  no  department  of  journalistic  enterprise 
is  Germany  more  deficient  than  in  her  Art  jour- 
nals. When  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  requires  new 
windows  of  stained  glass  they  must  bo  brought 
from  Munich ;  when  Englishmen  of  culture  weary 
of  looking  at  the  wretched,  tawdry  collections 
of  the  National  Gallery  they  flee  to  Dresden 
and  Munich ;  yet  when  Germans  would  read  of 
what  themselves  have  accomplished  they  are 
obliged  to  subscribe  for  a  London  journal.  LQt- 
zow's  Zeitschri/l,  of  Berlin,  is  the  only  publica- 
tion that  can  for  a  moment  be  compared  with 
the  London  Art  Journal;  but  whilQ  the  latter 
has  a  circulation  of  over  30,000  in  England 


alone,  exclusive  of  the  Continent,  its  Berlin 
contemporary  numbers  scarcely  1100  subscrib- 
ers! Germany  affords  the  most  striking  of 
all  modem  demonstrations  of  the  truth  of  the 
old  complaint,  that  •artists  do  not  read.  It  is 
but  just  to  state,  however,  that  the  Berlin  pub- 
lication has  been  established  only  a  few  yean ; 
and  that  although  it  had  at  first  to  contend  in 
an  almost  hopeless  struggle,  it  has  at  length  sur- 
mounted every  obstacle  sufficiently  to  become 
self-supporting,  and  is  steadily  advancing  to 
popularity  and  strength. 

Wit]i  comic  and  illustrated  papers,  however, 
Germany  is  copiously  supplied.  Many  of  the 
comic  papers  may  seem  to  the  cold-blooded  and 
less -impressible  Anglo-Saxon  something  too 
trivial  and  undignified  in  their  sallies ;  but  such 
papers  as  the  Klad^kradaisch^  the  Fliegende 
Blatter^  Punsch,  and  Pfiffer  und  Salz,  are  well 
worthy  to  rank  alongside  Punch  and  Charivari. 
But  it  is  in  pictorial  publications  that  Germany 
specially  excels.  Leipsic  alone  poblishes  three, 
with  a  combined  weekly  circulation  of  117,500, 
one  of  which,  the  lUustririe  Zeilung,  had  fifteen 
special  artists  with  the  armies  in  Bohemia,  and 
several  with  those  campaigning  on  the  Main. 
The  Ueber  Land  und  Meet,  of  Stuttgart,  has  a 
weekly  circulation  of  52,000,  and  a  monthly  of 
27,000.  Besides  these  there  are  several  other 
pictorials  in  Vienna,  Basle,  and  other  places, 
and  a  great  number  of  scientific  and  agricultural 
publications  profusely  and  admirably  illustrated. 
Of  agricultural  papers  alone  Leipsic  publishes 
over  half  a  dozen — in  fine,  there  is  no  known 
country  in  which  agriculture  is  at  the  same  time 
better  taught  and  illustrated  and  more  wretch- 
edly practiced  than  in  Germany,  especially  in 
South  Germany. 

With  the  first  day  of  1867  the  Munich  Mor^ 
genhlatt  suspended  publication  for  want  of  pat- 
ronage— a  fact  that  would  have  been  of  incon- 
siderable importance  if  it  had  not  been  the  failure 
of  the  last  attempt  of  South  Germany  to  main- 
tain its  literary  independence  of  Prussia  and 
Saxony.  It  was  the  only  existing  bellea-lettres 
publication  south  of  the  Main,  and  its  extinc- 
tion acquired  adQitional  significance  as  marking 
t|ie  transfer  of  the  literary,  almost  simultaneous- 
ly with  the  political,  ascendency  in  Germany  to 
Berlin.  This  paper  being  the  forlorn  hope  of 
the  South,  both  their  sectional  pride  and  their 
virulent  animosity  toward  Prussia  enlisted  theqi 
strongly  in  its  support,  and  for  several  years  it 
was  even  the  recipient  of  a  subsidy  from  the 
Bavarian  government ;  but  it  was  a  rain  strug- 
gle, and,  seeing  it  could  never  be  rendered  self- 
supporting,  the  government  withdrew  its  sup* 
port,  and  simultaneously  the  proprietors  aban- 
doned the  publication  of  it.  It  was  little  loss 
to  Germany,  or  even  to  the  individuals  who 
had  supported  it,  for  Munich,  notwithstanding 
its  great  wealth  in  art,  constituting  for  it  a  just 
claim  to  be  the  artistic  metropolis  of  Germany, 
is  poor  in  thought. 

One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the  belles- 
lettres  publications  of  Germany  is  the  Leipsic 
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Gartenlaube,  which  has  a  weekly  circulation  of 
210,000.  The  Berlin  Bazar,  a  weekly  gazette 
of  fashion,  reaches  the  great  circulation  of 
250,000.  The  artists  employed  on  this  maga- 
zine are  the  inventors  of  a  good  portion  of  the 
feminine  costumes  of  Europe ;  hot  they  receive 
little  credit  for  it  outside  of  Prussia,  for  the 
Parisians  adroitly  contrive  to  appropriate  most 
of  them,  and  distribute  them  to  the  fashionable 
world  as  of  their  own  invention.  It  is  a  sin^- 
lar  demonstration  of  the  absolute  domination 
of  French  ideas  over  Europe,  that  fashions  first 
announced  in  the  Bazar  often  have  to  travel 
through  Paris,  and  receive  the  French  trade- 
mark, before  they  can  win  their  way  intd  the 
toilets  of  Vienna,  not  only  a  German  city,  but 
nearer  Berlin  than  Paris. 

In  another  place  I  have  stated  that  single 
German  newspapers  never  attain  the  colossal 
circulation  lists  that  are  sometimes  found  in 
England  and  France,  and  adduced  a  number 
of  particular  instances.  This  fact  is  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  centrifagal  and  separa- 
tist tendencies  of  the  character  of  the  nation. ' 
There  prevail  in  Germany  as  many  theories  of 
governmental  and  ecclesiastical  polity — all  of 
them  of  the  most  indubitable  practicability  and 
impregnable  orthodoxy — as  there  are  separate 
and  particular  persons,  viz.,  some  fifty  or  sixty 
millions.  Now  erery  thoughtful  reader  must 
see  at  once  that  it  would  be  yery  dif^cult — I 
think  I  might  say  extremely  difficult — ^for  one 
paper  to  espouse  one-half  of  these  theories,  or 
even  a  tenth  portion  of  them,  it  being  presup- 
posed always  that  each  of  them  receives  an 
equally  enthusiastic  and  strenuous  support.  It 
should  also  be  here  premised  that  every  Grer- 
man  citizen  desires  the  welfare  of  the  land  of 
his  nativity  more  than  he  desires  his  customaiy 
nutriment ;  and,  farther,  that  he  is  profoundly 
persuaded  and  convinced  that  that  welfare  can 
be  permanently  established  and  maintained  only 
by  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  science  of  legis- 
lation a  body  of  preordained,  immutable,  and 
primordial  principles,  axioms,  and  corollaries 
wbich  no  previous  legislator  or  collection  of 
legislators  of  any  century  or  country  has  hith- 
erto either  discovered  or  applied.  For  want 
of  an  understanding  of  those  principles  the 
Fatherland  is  traveling  hourly  to  canine  hab- 
itations. To  avert  a  catastrophe  so  deplora- 
ble and  so  fraught  with  direful  consequences, 
he  patriotically  establishes  a  journal  in  which 
to  propound,  elucidate,  and  demonstrate  those 
principles.  He  also  reads  it.  "Whether  any 
other  of  his  countrymen  engage  with  him  in 
that  patriotic  and  interesting  avocation  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  consequence,  for  he  now 
peruses  healthful  sentiments,  and  feels  secure. 

Thus,  while  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  supports  omly  ninety  daily  newspapers, 
Prussia  publishes  one  hundred  and  forty-three, 
and  Austria  seventy-two,  most  of  them  in  the 
German  prorinces.  While  I  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment overlook  the  importance  of  the  circum- 
stance that  the  journals  of  Great  Britain  have 


I  only  one  government  to  assault  or  champion, 
I  while  those  of  Germany  have  a  matter  of  thirty 
I  or  thereabout  upon  which  to  employ  their  at- 
'  tention,  I  likewise  can  not  forget  that  in  Prus- 
sia it  is  perilous  to  subscribe  for  rnore  than  one 
political  journal,  while  in  England  (as  also  in 
America)  it  is  perilous  to  subscribe  for  only 
one.  As  soon  as  a  thriving  burgher  in  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Eichhomstadt  becomes  so  ambi- 
tious as  to  presume  to  peruse  a  journal  in  ad- 
dition to  the  government  organ  it  will  go  hard 
but  the  police  will  presently  find  it  necessary 
to  confi8(!ate  his  wild-cherry  book-case,  togeth- 
er with  its  contents ;  but  if  the  American  farm- 
er peruses  only  one  partisan  newspaper  it  may 
be  a  great  many  months  after  the  occurrence 
before  he  learns  that  his  party  has  violated  the 
Constitution.  I  am  fully  persuaded,  therefore, 
that  it  is  the  great  multiplicity  of  governments 
alone  that  has  been  able  to  impart  vitality  to 
so  large  a  number  of  daily  journals,  when  they 
were  laboring  under  the  depressing  restriction 
above  narrated ;  and  in  view  of  this  fact  the 
cruelty  of  Count  Bismarck  in  merging  together 
a  number  of  those  governments  will  appear  in 
its  most  aggravated  and  heinous  character. 

Another  noteworthy  phenomenon  in  circula- 
tion is  found  in  the  fact  that  North  Germany — 
contraiy  to  what  one  would  expect — does  not 
publish  proportionately  as  many  papers  as  South 
Germany  and  German  Austria.  The  compar- 
ative extent  of  the  circulations  of  Vienna  and 
Berlin  has  already  been  given ;  and  to  it  may  bo 
added  the  following  instances :  Munich,  popula- 
tion 167,000,  daily  newspapers  77,600;  Dresden, 
population  160,000,  daily  newspapers  25,800; 
Stuttgart,  population  66,000,  daily  newspapers 
47,760;  Hamburg,  population  200,000,  dailies 
64,600.  Even  Leipsic,  the  great  publishing 
house  of  Germany,  with  a  population  of  85,000, 
requires  only  24,100  daily  newspapers. 

Certainly  this  marked  disparity  can  not  es- 
tablish a  superior  intelligence  for  the  South, 
for  every  other  known  fact  demonstrates  the 
contraiy.  The  true  explanation  is  that  the 
South  publishes  a  greater  proportionate  num- 
ber of  small  penny  papers  (Kreutzerbl'attcr) — 
very  minute  and  trivial  affairs,  largely  filled 
with  advertisements,  and  of  so  low  a  price  that 
thrifty  merchants  subscribe  for  several  of  them. 
They  contain  very  little  political  or  valuable  in- 
formation of  any  description,  but  chiefly  "wise 
saws  and  modem  instances,"  "old  wives*  fa- 
bles," neighborhood  genealogies,  chronicles  of 
two-headed  calves,  and  such  like  matters  as 
are  level  with  the  intellectual  abilities  of  the 
credulous,  tattling  populations  of  the  Catholic 
South.  The  South  German  or  the  Austrian  la- 
borer awaits  nearly  as  anxiously  as  the  French 
or  the  American,  and  more  anxiously  than  the 
English  or  the  Prussian,  his  daily  portion  of 
small  news,  though  he  employs  great  economy 
in  its  purchase.  You  ^vill  find  in  his  house  a 
trifling  newspaper  and  a  well-thumbed  prayer- 
book  oftener  than  in  that  of  the  Prussian,  but 
less  frequently  a  coB^iff/e§g|?HJg?bU^li:: 
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^       MRS.  ENT'S  LODGER. 
I. 

IT  is  of  no  consequence  to  any  one  but  my- 
self what  brought  me  here  to  spend  the 
summer  in  a  little  village  in  the  back  part  of 
the  State ;  but  here  I  am,  and  here  I  am  likely 
to  remain  for  some  time  to  come.  My  surround- 
ings are  not  altogether  what  could  be  desired, 
but  I  comfort  myself  with  the  thought  that  they 
might  be  worse.  I  shall  keep  a  sort  of  journal 
of  what  happens  here. 

Having  found  my  way  to  the  tea-table  on  the 
evening  of  my  arrival,  I  was  *'  made  acquaint- 
ed" by  my  landlady  with  Mr.  Ent,  Mr.  Ent's 
son,  and  Mr.  Brice — the  latter  a  gentleman 
boarder.  My  first  impressions  of  this  gentle- 
man were  not  favorable,  and  I  have  seen  no 
reason  so  far  to  change  my  opinion. 

Mrs.  Ent  is  a  tall,  angular  female,  with  a 
neck  like  a  crane,  surmounted  by  a  small  head 
and  face;  the  e^cpression  of  the  latter  is  as 
though  she  had  been  eating  persimmons.  Mr. 
Ent  looks  like  a  good-natured  brigand,  with  a 
decidedly  tumbled  aspect,  and  seems  to  feel  that 
%is  ears  may  be  boxed  at  any  moment.  Nor 
should  I  be  much  surprised  myself  at  such  a 
demonstration,  as  his  wife  evidently  considers 
it  her  duty  to  discipline  him  strictly ;  and  dur- 
ing tea-time  all  the  misdemeanors  that  he  had 
committed  since  the  last  meal  were  brought  to 
light  and  judged  severely. 

I  forgot  to  mention  a  gentleman  who  evident- 
ly earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
who  eats  in  silence,  with  a  perfect  disregard  to 
the  invention  of  forks.  Almost  every  one  eats 
in  silence  here.  Mrs.  Ent  occasionally  '*  con- 
verses," with  the  evident  conviction  that  she  is 
fully  acquainted  with  most  of  the  topics  that 
have  been  discussed  since  the  year  One;  and 
really  tliis  woman  is  quite  a  mangel  to  me.  She 
is  so  perfectly  composed,  even  when  making 
some  startling  blunder,  that  she  is  quite  refresh- 
ing ;  and  her  manner,  whether  engaged  in  re- 
proving Mr.  Ent,  or  in  discussing  a  subject  which 
is  as  familiar  to  her  as  Greek,  is  a  study  in  it- 
self. 

We  happened  to  be  left  alone  at  the  tea-table 
— as  the  others  seem  to  eat  and  run,  and  I  never 
could  acquire  the  art  of  throwing  food  down  my 
throat — when  Mrs.  Ent  turned  to  me  and  said, 
very  impressively : 

*'  Now  that  we  are  alone.  Miss  Clare,  I  will 
take  the  opportunity  to  say  that  I  think  you  will 
find  Mr.  Brice  very  pleasant  when  you  get  ac- 
quainted. He's  a  little  offish  at  first  with  stran- 
gers, and  sometimes  a  little  rough,  but  you 
mustn't  mind  him  at  all,  and  I've  no  doubt 
you'll  get  on  together  very  well." 

My  exasperated  state  of  mind  passes  imagin- 
ation. I  gave  Mrs.  Ent  very  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  the  antics  of  the  person  by  the  name 
of  Brice  were  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
mo;  and  that  as  to  his  being  "offish,"  that 
would  be  the  most  agreeable  frame  of  mind  to 
mc  in  which  he  could  possibly  continue.     Had 


I  not  "taken  this  stand,"  as  a  friend  of  mine 
would  say,  the  man's  whole  .history,  with  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  his  being  here,  would 
have  been  poured  into  my  unwilling  ears ;  and, 
leaving  Mrs.  Ent's  round  eyes  in  a  petrified  stare 
of  astoni|hment,  I  rushed  to  my  room  and  fast- 
ened the  door,  as  though  I  had  anticipated  an 
attack  T)f  some  kind. 

I  could  not  help  laughing  a  little,  though, 
when  I  thought  it  all  over ;  and  pushing  open 
the  blinds,  I  sat  down  by  my  window  to  cool 
off.  Here  I  sit  yet,  the  "naughty"  having  all 
been  calmed  out  of  me  by  the  pretty  view. 
Purple  hiUs  in  the  distance,  and  greener  hills 
near  by — another  cause  of  good-humor,  for  it 
makes  me  really  savage  to  look  out  upon  a  flat 
stretch  of  monotonous  grass ;  and  on  one  of  the 
green  hills  I  can  see  in  the  twilight  the  gleam  * 
of  white  tombstones.  The  clouds  are  beauti- 
ful to-night — dark  and  light  violet — ^a  pretty 
country  road  winds  and  twists  among  the  hills, 
a  picturesquely-uncomfortable  cottage  or  two 
dot  the  road,  a  blue  line  of  water  quivers  over 
the  hills,  and,  altogether,  my  window  frames  a 
picture  thai  is  far  better  worth  looking  at  than 
many  of  those  at  the  Exhibition  last  winter. 

II. 

Dreaming  over  these  hills,  I  know  not  why 
my  thoughts  went  out  to  Rosamond  May — Ros- 
amond Ellinwood,  I  suppose  I  should  call  her; 
but  I  like  the  other  name  best.  '  Is  it  not 
strange  that  in  a  few  years  people  often 
change  into  different  beings?  Rosamond  at 
school  seemed  a  shadowy  fascination,  with  long, 
light  curls  and  a  child-like  smile.  There  were 
other  girls  prettier  than  Rosamond,  but  not  one 
of  them  had  her  power  of  bewitching.  I  was 
laughed  at  then  for  ^'my  infatuation,"  as  tliey 
called  it;  but  the  infatuation  is  as  strong  to- 
night as  ever — likewise  my  impotent  rage 
against  the  man  who  married  her.  I  am  glad 
that  I  have  never -seen  him. 

I  was  in  Europe  when  that  marriage  took 
place,  the  only  premonition  being  thi\t  school- 
girl epistle  from  Rosamond  in  which  she  men- 
tioned that  she  had  met  her  fate  in  the  water 
at  some  wretched  sea-shore  place,  and  that  his 
name  was  Ellinwood.  I  wrote  back  that,  if 
she  met  him  in  the  water,  his  name  ought  to 
be  "Fish"— I  now  think  it  should  be  "VU- 
lain." 

I  should  have  supposed  that  Rosamond  May 
would  be  the  very  last  woman  that  any  husband 
would  wish  to  desert.  I  really  can  not  under- 
stand it.  She  was  married  and  gone  before  I 
returned ;  gone  to  live  in  a  far  Western  city 
with  a  man  of  whose  very  existence  she  was  ig- 
norant only  a  year  before.  How  strange  these  • 
things  seem  I  I  left  Rosamond  a  gay  school- 
girl ;  I  saw  no  intermediate  phases  of  shy,  lov- 
ing maiden,  April  bride,  or  happy  young  wife ; 
but  was  led  at  once  to  a  pale,  quiet  woman, 
who  looked  like  the  ghost  of  my  school-girl 
love. 

I  burst  into  tears,  and  then  into  anger ;  but 
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Rosamond  stopped  my  inyectives  with  dignity. 
'^He  is  my  husband,"  said  she,  calmly;  and 
this  is  all  that  any  one  can  get  from  her. 

Mrs.  May,  however,  is  not  one  of  the  quiet 
kind,  and  she  loudly  bewails  the  unfortunate 
marriage  that  has  blasted  her  daughter's  youth, 
and  left  her  neither  wife  nor  widow  in  her  ior- 
ther*8  house.  It  is  very  provoking  that  Rosa- 
mond will  not  say  any  thing ;  and  yet  I  can 
not  but  respect  her  for  it.  I  havd  such  a  coi)- 
tempt  for  those  silly  women  who  degrade  them- 
selves by  lowering  their  husbands  in  the  eyes 
of  others — ^Mrs.  Ent,  for  instance.  Who  would 
have  thougl^,  though,  that  my  little  childish 
Rosamond  would  have  come  out  with  so  much 
character  ? 

They  say,  however  (for  others  are  not  quiet), 
that  thia  Stephen  EUinwood  was  a  gay,  dash- 
ing man,  fascinated  by  Rosamond's  pretty  ways 
at  an  old-fashioned  watering-place,  and  mar- 
ried to  her  in  an  imprudently  short  time  after 
they  met.  That  his  old,  dissipated  ways  grad- 
ually came  back  upon  him  ;*  that  he  left  his 
wife  in  a  fit  of.  drunken  anger,  on  finding  her 
in  tears ;  and  that  he  had  probably  made  way 
with  himself— which  was  the  very  best  thing  he 
could  have  done,  if  he  had  only  sent  her  word. 

I  think  that  Mrs.  May  fully  subscribes  to  all 
this ;  and  she  asks  every  fresh  questioner  if 
it  isn't  too  bad  that  her  Rosamond  should  be 
treated  in  this  way  ?  Poor  mother  I  her  ambi- 
tion was  as  strong  as  her  love;  and  in  that 
slight  girl  weie  centred  many  fkir  hopes,  now 
rudely  shattered. 

m. 

While  I  was  dreaming  o^er  Rosnmond  my 
one  friend  in  the  place,  Fanny  L^ars,  sudden- 
ly made  her  appearance.  Af.er  an  exchange 
of  salutations  she  immediately  attacked  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Brice.  Had  I  seen  him  yet  ? 
And  how  did  I  like  him  ?  And  had  he  talked 
much? 

To  which  I  replied  that  I  had  iiot  seen  htm. 
A  man  answering  to  that  name  was  supposed* 
to  have  been  sitting  beside  me  at  tea-time ;  but 
he  sat  in  a  heap,  and  did  not  look  up ;  that  I 
didn't  like  him  at  all;  and  that  he  had  not 
talked  mych,  having  confined  himself  entirely 
to  a  sort  of  growl  at  long  intervals. 

** Really,  Const'ance,  yon  are  too  bad!"  said 
my  friend,  in  evident  disappointment.  *'  I  can 
see  that  yon  have  resolutely  set  yourself  against 
the  poor  man,  and  knowing  both  your  natures 
as  I  do,  I  feel  sure  that  each  day  will  only  see 
you  flying  wider  apart." 

*'  If  we  flew  at  once  to  opposite  sides  of  the 
globe  I  can  ftot  see  of  what  possible  conse- 
quence it  could  be  to  you  or  any  one  else,"  was 
my  reply. 

.  Fanny  blushed  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair ; 
and  in  that  action  discovered  to  me  a  very  nice 
little  plot  already  hatched  by  the  scheming  dam- 
sel I  thought  that  I  could  a  tale  unfold,  if  I 
had  been  so  disposed ;  but  the  time  had  not  yet 
arrived. 

"Pardon  me,  Fanny,"  said  I;   "I  had  no 


idea  that  you  were  personally  interested  in  this 
Mr.  Brice.  I  take  back  all  that  I  said ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  .that  he  will  turn  out  to  be  a  very 
charming  person." 

*'I  am  not  interested  in  him  at  all,  in  the 
way  you  mean,"  replied  Fanny,  more  iii  a  flut- 
ter than  ever.  ''Don't,  I  beg  of  you,*get  such 
a  notion  intojrour  head  I  Mr,  Brice  really  is 
very  intelligent  and  gentlemanly ;  and  we  feel 
sorry  for  him  because  he  is  a  stranger.  lie  told 
father  some  sad  story,  when  he  came,  that  fa- 
ther persists  in  keeping  to  himself;  but  he  su- 
perintends a  fiictory  here  that  belongs  to  some 
relative,  and  makes  our  house  his  head  visit- 
ing quarters,  at  father's  request.  We  have  be- 
come very  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  like 
him  very  much.  He  is  very  kind-hearted ;  and 
the  poor  man  seems  so  sad  at  times  that  it  is 
qnite  wretched  to  see  him.  I  am  really  anxious 
that  you  two  should  be  friends.  I  think,  Con- 
stance, that  you  could  do  him  a  great  deal  of 
good." 

"  Well," said  I,  qpite  unmoved,  "if  Mr.  Brice 
w^  under  eighteen  I  might  deem  it  my  duty 
to  take  him  in  hand.  As  it  is,  however,  I  do 
not  feel  it  to  be  my  mission.  It  strikes  me,  too, 
that  we  can  find  more  interesting  subjects  of 
conversation." 

Fanny  looked  disappointed,  but  resolute ;  and 
I  anticipate  consideiable  amusement  in  watch- 
ing her  man<euvres. 

At  breakfast-time  I  managed  to  get  a  look 
at  my  neighbor,  and  found  the  man  quite  hand- 
some, evidently  against  his  will.  His  hair  wants 
cutting,  and  he  needs  repairing  generally ;  but 
if  he  could  be  persuaded  to  sit  erect,  and  act 
like  a  gentleman,  I  should  idmost  call  him  dis- 
tinguished-looking. I  have  set  him  down, 
though,  as  a  perfect  boor.  It  never  seems  to 
enter  his  head  that  any  of  his  neighbors  may  bo 
in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  the  shape 
of  butter,  biscuits,  and  the  like. 

IV. 

Some  little  time  after  breakfast  I  strolled 
down  again  to  the  dining-room,  while  the  maid- 
en was  putting  my  apartment  in  order,  and  my 
ears  were  soon  greeted  by  the  dulcet  tones  of 
Mrs.  Ent,  sternly  reproving  Mr.  Ent  for  his 
course  in  regard  to  something  or  other,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  could  see  his  stalwart  frame 
trembling  before  her  wrath. 

*'  Now,  Sairy,"  he  remonstrated,  meekly,  "  if 
you'd  only  see — " 

''Samuel  Ent,"  exclaimed  the  shriller  voice, 
with  wrathful  deliberation,  "you  are  the  biggest 
fool  that  ever  went  on  two  legs!  I'd  sooner 
trust  a  pussy-cat!" 

A  roar  of  laughter  now  burst  from  an  oppo- 
site direction ;  and  Mrs.  Ent,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  exclaimed: 

"  Do,  for  goodness'  sake,  shut  that  door,  Sam- 
uel! I  should  think  you  might  have  sense 
enough,  when  yon  come  here  carrying  on  in  this 
way,  not  to  let  Mr.  Brice  know  all  about  it!" 

I  conld  stand  it^o  longe^af^^^fp  of 
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smiling  aload  I  retreated  suddenly  to  the  hall, 
where  I  encountered  an  amused  face,  with  more 
expression  in  it  than  I  had  supposed  mj  surly 
neighbor  capable  of. 

He  made  no  remark,  however — not  even  pay- 
ing me  the  compliment  of  removing  the  drab- 
colored  Vide-awake  that  was  smashed  down 
upop  his  head  ;^  and  I  swept  indignantly  up  to 
my  room.  Fanny's  scheme  is  progressing  finely. 
I  really  wish  there  were  some  law  to  prevent  dis- 
agreeable people  from  being  at  large -^  some 
asylam  for  their  accommodation. 

V. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  taken  tea  with 
Fanny,  by  special  request,  and  met  with  some- 
thing of  a  surprise. 

Fanny  really  is  a  wonderful  girl ;  she  keeps 
that  pleasant-looking  house  of  theirs  so  beauti- 
fully, doing  all  the  work  herself,  and  making 
every  thing  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  the 
dear  old  man  her  father.  Judge  Lears  is  a 
perfect  picture  of  beautiful  9ld  age;  and  father 
and  daughter  seem,  so  dependent  on  each  other 
that  it  would  be  really  cruel  to  entertain  any 
thought  of  separating  them. 

Tea  was  every  thing  that  a  tea  should  bo, 
and  much  more  attractive  than  Mrs.  Ent's; 
then  we  adjourned  to  the  *>«itting-room,"  as 
they  call  it,  although  it  i»  really  a  parlor,  and 
looks  so  pretty  with  its  numerous  windows  and 
that  odd  little  veranda  on  which  it  opens.  A 
room  in  a  wing  has  a  particular  attraction  for 
me ;  it  is  a  sort  of  offshoot  from  the  main  build- 
ing, and  there  is  something  rather  unexpected 
about  it  that  interests  one. 

I  had  just  taken  in  the  whole  effect  of  these 
vine-draped  windows,  and  the  hanging  basket 
in  the  open  door ;  Fanny's  piano,  with  a  vase 
of  flowers  at  one  end,  a  bobk  and  handkerchief 
at  the  other,  all  speaking  of  feminine  occu- 
pancy ;  a  rocking-chair  or  two,  and  the  wide, 
chintz-covere^  lounge,  with  its  large,  inviting- 
looking  cushions,  three  in  a  row  (I  fairly  dote 
on  one  of  these  chintz-covered  lounges),  when 
suddenly  appeared  the  figure  of  a  man  in  the 
doorway,  who,  with  a  sort  of  swinging  grace, 
walked  forward  as  though  assured  of  a  welcome. 

**Why,  Mr.  Brice!"  said  Fanny,  in  a  very 
hospitable  tone,  "you  are  quite  a  stranger — 
walk  in.  I  believe  you  are  acquainted  with 
Miss  Clare?". 

"  I  can  not  say  that  I  am,'*  replied  the  indi- 
vidual, with  great  composure ;  "  Miss  Clare's 
name  has  b^en  mentioned  to  me,  and  mine  to 
her — ^that  is  the  extent  of  our  acquaintance.'* 

I  wondered  wliose  fault  it  was  that  we  were 
not  'better  acquainted,  as  I  had  been  quite  dis- 
posed to  exchange  the  common  courtesies  of 
life;  I  remained  quiet,  however,  as  I  had  nb 
intention  of  making  the  first  advances.  Fanny 
gave  me  beseeching  glances  to  "  behave  pretty,'' 
but  I  would  not  heed  them. 

To  my  surprise,  however,  my  new  acquaint- 
ance seated  himself  near  me,  and  said  that  I 
reminded  him  very  much  of  a  friend  of  his — ^a 


very  dear  fHend,  he  might  say;  not  that  I 
looked  in  the  least  like  her,  but  there  was 
something  in  the  tones  of  my  voice  that  re- 
called her  vividly. 

Now  my  voice  had  been  said  to  be  jnst  like 
that  of  Rosamond  May,  and  it  was  a  compli- 
ment to  be  like  her  in  any  way.  I  wondered 
what  sort  of  a  person  Mr.  Brice's  "ver>'  dear 
friend"  might  be. 

.  That  proTx>king  Fanny  had  seated  herself  at 
the  piano,  I  verily  believe  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  furthering  our  acquaintance;  and  I 
found,  to  my  surprise,  that  the  singular  person- 
age beside  me  could  talk  and  act  ^ke  a  gentle- 
roan.  He  really  had  a  very  fine  face ;  and  he 
had  read,  and  traveled,  and  evidently  seen  the 
world  in  the  most  improving  sense  of  the  term. 

I  did  not  care,  however,  for  the  continnnnce 
of  our  tete-^tite,  and  I  was  therefore  most 
grateful  to  Judge  Lears  for  sauntering  in  and 
attacking  Mr.  Brice  upon  some  political  ques- 
tion that  seemed  to  be  a  perpetual  subject  of 
dispute.  At  thB  first  opportunity  I  walked 
over  to  Fanny. 

"I  shall  stay  all  night  with  you,"  I  whis- 
pered. 

**  Shall  you  ?**  replied  Fanny,  in  evident  sur- 
prise— ^more  surprise,  it  struck  me,  than  pleas- 
ure. 

However,  we  were  too  intimate  to  be  polite 
to  each  other ;  and  to  punish  her  I  whispered, 
"Yes;  aren't  you  glad?  I  think  your  Mr. 
Brice  improves  on  acquaintance,  Fanny.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will  be  able  to  make 
something  of  him  yet." 

**3^  Mri  Brice  I"  she  repeated,  indignantly, 
while  running  her  fingers  over  the  keys ;  "  how 
ridiculous  you  are,  Constance !  I  think  he  is 
father's  Mr.  Brioe,  if  any  one's ;  but  I  really 
wish  some  good,  true  woman  would  take  him 
in  hand,  'for  better  or  for  worse,'  poor  man  I" 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  "  that  the  *  good,  true  wo- 
man* had  much  better  take  a  whole  school  than 
a  single  indiridual,  if  she  takes  him  for  the 
work  of  reformation.** 

The  Judge  and  Mr.  Brice,  having  each  de- 
monstrated to  his  own  satisfoction  that,  if  the 
theory  of  the  other  were  adopted,  the  country 
would  go  to  irremediable  ruin,  now  joined  us, 
and  the  conversation  became  general.  The 
Judge  hoped  that  we  would  try  to  convert  Mr. 
Brice  to  a  rational  way  of  thinking ;  and  Mr. 
Brice  wondered  that,  with  such  home  influ- 
ences, the  Judge  would  persist  in  his  anci\il- 
ized  theory. 

Fanny  stopped  all  farther  debate  with  one 
of  her  favorite  songs,  and  Mr.  Brice  lent  some 
deep,  rich  tones  to  the  melody,  that  contrasted 
finely  with  Fanny's  clear,  bird-like  notes. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Brice,  with  a  comical  ex- 
pression of  annoyance,  "  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
nm  the  gauntlet  of  Mrs.  Ent's  inquiries  and 
guesses  as  to  where  I  have  been  and  what  I 
have  been  doing.  The  different  ladies  in  the 
place  have  all  been  brought  up  at  various  times 
as  the  particular  objeets  of  mv  attentions.  It 
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nerer  seems  to  enter  the  worthy  ladj's  head 
that  a  man  may  get  tired  of  that  kind  of  joking." 

When)  the  very  next  day,  Mrs.  Ent  addressed 
me  as  follows:  *<Miss  Clare,  now  that  we  are 
alone,  I  will  take  the  opportunity  to  tell  yon 
that  I  always  make  it  a  point  to  tease  Mr. 
Brice  about  the  ladies,  because  he  likes  to  be 
teased  abont  them,"  I  had  much  difficulty  to 
maintain  a  composed  demeanor. 

I  think  Mr.  Brice  waited  patiently  that  eren- 
ing  at  least  an  Jiour  beyond  the  time  he  had 
fixed  upon  for  leaving,  in  the  hope  that  I  would 
get  ready  to  go ;  but  when  it  got  to  be  rather 
alarmingly  late  for  countiy  habits  he  seized  his 
hat  in  an  embarrassed  manner  and  made  his 
adieux. 

I  had  no  intention  of  being  accompanied 
home  in  the  evening  by  a  stranger,  and  thus 
directing  Mrs.  Ent's  restless  tongue  against  my- 
self. I  think  Fanny  forgave  xae  during  bur  de- 
lightful night  talk  of  about  four  hours ;  bivt  I 
was  obliged  to  hear  Mr.  Brice's  name  much 
more  frequently  than  I  desired. 

'^  I  think  he  is  almost  afraid  of  ladies,"  said 
Fanny,  while  commenting  on  his  frequent 
brosqueness  of  manner,  *'he  nevev  seems  at 
ease  in  their  society." 

"Then,"  I  replied,  "he  has  certainly  done 
something  he  is  ashamed  of.  No  man  of  his 
age,  who  has  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  too, 
would  be  troubled  with  boyish  bashfulness  un- 
less ho  had  some  reason  for  disquiet ;  so  gardez 
vouSf  my  dear  Fanny." 

While  my  friend  was  answering  these  re- 
marks, in  a  discourse  that  came  under  several 
different  heads,  I  fell  asleep,  and  forgot  the  ex- 
istence of  Mr.  Brice  ^r  a  few  blissful  hours. 

VI. 

Poor  Mr.  Ent  I  **  Sairy"  leads  him  a  weary 
dance  of  it. 

While  I  loitered  at  the  breakfast-table  this 
morning  he  walked  into  the  dining-room,  dan- 
gling a  piece  of  raw  meat  in  the  air  for  the  in- 
spection of  his  bette]--half.  It  was  probably 
from  consideration  for  my  feelings  that  he  en- 
deavored to  conduct  the  exhibition  in  panto- 
mime ;  but  Mrs.  Ent  dragged  his  performances 
severely  fonvard  into  the  light  of  day. 

'**Now,  Mr.  Ent,  what  do  you  mean,  I  slumld 
like  to  know,  by  bringing  raw  meat  into  the 
dining-rooih  ?  Have  you  no  ideas  of  decency 
at  all  ?  I  really  wish  that  you  would  consider 
peoples  stomachs  a  little  more!" 

This  seemed  to  be  just  what  he  was  trying  to 
do,  for  he  replied,  deprecatingly,  "Why,  Sairy, 
I  only  jest  wanted  to  know  if  there'd  be  enough 
of  it  for  dinner." 

His  wife  majestically  waved  iim  off.  "  Take 
it  into  the  kitchen,  Mr.  Ent." 

"But,  Sairy—" 

*'  Samuel  Ent,  will  you  take  that  beef  into  the 
kitchen,  or  shall  // " 

I  wished  that  I  could  have  put  into  the  man 
spirit  enough  to  exclaim,  "  You  shall!"  and 
then  to  fling  down  the  beef  and  retire ;  but  he 


was  made  of  softer  material  than  this,  and  meek- 
ly took  up  a  line  of  march  for  the  kitchen. 

"As  you  were  saying,  Miss  Clare,"  resumed 
my  landlady,  turning  to  me  as  though  this  little 
episode  had  not  been,  "  I  hate  and  despise  gos- 
sip. Now  there's  Mr.  Brice;  when  he  first 
come  here  people  were  possessed  to  find  out  all 
about  him ;  and  I  got  fairly  tired  of  answering 
their  questions.  I  couldn't  mafe  out  what  he'd 
been  before — ^I  didn't  like  to  put  the  question 
to  him  in  so  many  words;  and  once,  when  I 
was  trying  to  get  at  it,  he  told  me  that  he  used 
to  travel  around  with  bears.  This  didn't  seem 
to  be  much  of  a  business,  and  I  didn't  like  to 
let  it  go  without  making  something  more  of  it ; 
so  I  told  them  I  rather  thought  Mr.  Brice  had 
once  been  in  the  menagerie  line.  He  come  here 
and  took  the  parlor  bedroom,  for  a  long  or  a 
short  time,  he  said,  just  as  it  suited  him ;  never 
said  a  word  about  the  price ;  and  pays  as  regu- 
larly as  an  eight-day  clock.  The  greatest  fault 
I  have  to  find  with  him  is  that  he  keeps  himself 
a  good  deal  to  himself,  and  isn't  quite  so  neat  in 
his  apartment  as  I  should  like — throws  papers 
and  things  on  the  floor,  and  drops  his  cigar- 
ashes  wherever  it  comes  handy.  But  then  you 
can't  expect  a  man,  you  know,  to  be  a  woman. 
He  must  bo  well  off,  I  suppose,  for  he  seems  to 
get  just  what  he  wants ;  though  how  he's  made 
his  money  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  He's  that 
kind  of  man,  too,  that  he  might  be  going  away 
to-morrow  for  all  /know — and  he  may  be  going 
to  stay  two  years.  I  can't  find  out  a  thing 
about  him." 

And  all  this  in  reply  to  my  carefully -pre- 
meditated remark  that  I  despised  gossip  and 
gossips  I  All  shafts  seem  to  glance  off  harm- 
lessly from  Mrs.  Ent's  double-proof  armor  of 
self-esteem. 

VII. 

I  wandered  away  this  afternoon  from  my  un-. 
congenial  home-surroundings,  and  weut  off  on 
an  exploring  ramble.  I  like  these  country 
wanderings — varied  by  the  excitement  of  a  for- 
midable cow  or  a  doubtful  dog,  involving  a 
scramble  over  the  nearest  fence,  and  saying 
"  nothing  to  nobody."  I  took  my  sundown  and 
a  letter  from  Rosamond,  and  started. 

Following  the  pretty,  winding  road,  I  came, 
after  a  while,  to  an  old  red  mill ;  and  as  there 
were  plenty  of  convenient  logs  around  I  depos- 
ited myself  on  one  and  looked  about  me.  The 
mill-wheels  were  going  furiously,  and  making 
a  great  noise — working  away  in  the  midst  of  a 
scene  that  seemed  made  for  quiet.  Just  beside 
the  miU  a  deep  ravine  slopes  down  to  the  tan- 
gled woods,  dark,  still,  and  mysterious-looking; 
while  a  pietty  little  frisky  stream,  sauntering 
carelessly  by  on  the  other  side,  has  been  impris- 
oned in  an  iron  clasp,  and  made  to  work  hard, 
in  place  of  its  former  butterfly  existence.  Poor 
litUo  stream !  what  a  tyrant  is  that  ugly,  great 
wheel,  that  must  be  turned !  sending  the  clear, 
sparkling  water  on  such  a  headlong  tumble 
down  into  that  stone  basin.  It  must  make  the 
stream  giddy  just  to  look  at  it. 
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Green  hills  rose  up  before  me,  crowned  with 
woods  rich  in  every  shade  of  green ;  and  I  sat 
dreaming  on  the  log,  with  Rosamond's  letter  in 
my  hand,  until  a  voice  roused  me  from  my  rev- 
erie. 

I  was  not  at  all  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Brice, 
nor  to  receive  frofb  him  the  envelope  which  I 
had  dropped  atjthe  other  end  of  the  log. 

"I  have  been  struck  with  this  handwriting, 
Miss  Clare,**  said  he,  lingering  over  the  envel- 
ope; "the  letters  are  so  regnlariy  beautiful, 
and  yet  so  delicate.  I  could  almost  worship  a 
character  like  that  these  strokes  portray.** 

**And  what  is  the  character?'*  I  asked,  in- 
terested in  spite  of  myself. 

**  Fastidious  delicacy,  and  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful, with  a  hidden  strength  that  even  those 
most  intimate  with  her  would  scarcely  suspect, 
until  it  was  brought  forth  by  circumstances. 
These  are  the  prominent  traits ;  there  are  many 
others,  noble  and  lovable,  that  I  could  men- 
tion.'* 

I  was  almost  startled  when  I  thought  of 
Rosamond,  to  whom  the  crumpled  rose-leaf 
story  would  so  well  have  applied ;  and  the  beau- 
tiful always  seemed  to  grow  beneath  her  fingers, 
whether  they  touched  ribbon,  flowers,  or  pencil ; 
and  lately  she  had  seemed  so  strong  and  self- 
poised — so  different  from  the  school-room  pet. 

Mr.  Brice  was  looking  oif  toward  the  hills. 
I  resolved  to  puzzle  him  a  little. 

"  You  have  said  *  her*  very  confidently,**  said 
I.  "  Suppose,  now,  I  should  tell  yon  that  the 
MTiter  of  this  letter  is  a  wild  cousin  of  mine — a 
medical  student,  for  example  ?" 

"You  would  not  be  telling  the  truth,**  was 
the  calm  reply.  • 

"You  are  right,**  said  I;  "but  possibly  she 
would  be  happier  an  a  wild  medical  student  than 
as  she  is  now.  That  letter  was  written  by  a 
very  dear  married  friend  of  mine.** 

"Oh,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Brice,  indifferently, 
as  though  the  subject  had  passed  from  his  mind ; 
and  then  he  began  to  direct  my  attention  to 
various  points  of  interest  around. 

I  felt  rather  piqued  that  Rosamond  should 
be  dropped  so  suddenly ;  but  I  suppose  tlie  ad- 
jective "  married"  stripped  her  of  nil  interest 
in  the  gentleman's  eyes. 

yni. 

We  spent  the  "glorious  Fourth*'  at  Fanny's. 
I  say  "  we,"  for  Mr.  Brice  seems  to  be  quite  at 
home  there ;  and  Fanny  makes  strenuous  efforts 
to  bring  us  together.  There  was  quite  a  little 
party — about  twenty  I  should  think  j  and  the 
feminine  portion  of  the  assembly  were  in  white, 
with  blue  ribbons,  and  pink  roses  i#the  hair. 
We  called  this  being  patriotic ;  and  it  certain- 
ly looked  very  pretty. 

Milk-punch  was  handed  around  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Brice,  who  was  at- 
tending to  me,  took  none  himself. 

"Are  you  not  going  to  take  any?"  I  in- 
quired, just  as  I  was  raising  the  glass  to  my 
lips.  - 


"  No,"  he  replied,  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  dare  not 
— the  last  time  I  tasted  it  I  pained  some  one 
very  dear  to  me.  Do  not  tempt  me,  Miss  Clare, 
to  break  my  vow." 

"  I  honor  you  for  this,'*  I  whispered,  as  I  set 
down  my  glass  untasted  ;  "  and  /also  will  make 
a  vow,  this  very  night,  for  fear  of  leading  some 
one  weaker  into  sin.*' 

Perhaps  I  had  said  too  much,  for  I  felt  deep- 
ly. I  saw  that  my  companion's  eyes  brightened 
suddenly,  and  then  grew,  tender.  He  scarcely 
left  me  all  the  evening.  What  fresh  scrape 
was  I  getting  myself  into? 

Fanny  gave  me  an  appreciative  pinch  as  we 
stood  together  for  a  moment,  and  before  I 
realized  what  I  was  doing  I  had  engaged  to 
take  a  'drive  with  Mr.  Brice  the  next  after- 
noon. 

"  Refdiy,  Miss  Clare,*  remarked  my  hostess, 
approvingly,  a  fmr  days  after  these  proceed- 
ings, "I  think  we  shall  have  to  give  you  the 
credit  of  taming  .Mr.  Brice.  He  is  very  much 
improved  since  yon  came ;  he  used  to  snap  and 
snarl  at  every  one  around,  and  I  thought  he 
must  have  the  dyspepsia." 

I  had  no  inclination  to  rival  Van  AmbUrgh ; 
but  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  convince  Mrs. 
Ent  that  I  had  taken  no  pains  to  that  effect. 
An  idea  once  lodged  in  that  lady's  brain  defies 
all  attempts  at  dislodgm^nt. 

I  certainly  hnd  no  expectation  of  ever  be- 
coming very  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Brice, 
and  I  can  not  be  accused  of  having  tried  to 
make  myself  particularly  agreeable  to  him. 
Indeed,  I  have  avoided  him  as  much  as  I  could 
without  positive  rudeness,  for  a  certain  tender 
interest  of  manner  lately  displayed  has  become 
a  positive  annoyance. 

Mrs.  Ent  has  evidently  settled  the  matter  en- 
tirely to  her  own  satisfaction,  and  she  indulges 
in  significant  looks  and  .remarks  that  strike  me 
as  peculiarly  comical.  Then  she  will  sigh  as 
her  eye  falls  upon  "Samuel,"  as  though  she 
she  would  wish  every  friend  of  here  to  be  pre- 
served from  such  a  fate*;  and  poor  Mr.  Ent 
looks  uncomfortable  under  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  something  wrong — he  doesn't  ex- 
actly know  what.  Fanny  smiles  amiably,  al- 
though she  wisely  refrains  from  saying  any 
thing ;  and,  altogether,  it  is  very  evident  that 
I)eople  generally  are  pleased  to  think  that  things 
are  coming  round  just  as  they  had  prophesied. 

It  strikes  me  that  even  Mr.  Brice  has  a  more 
assured  manner  and  a  greater  elasticity  of  step, 
as  though  things  were  going  well  with  him  with- 
out much  trouble  on  his  part ;  and  I  think  it  is 
quite  time  for  me  to  put  an  end  to  such  hallu- 
cinations. There  has  been  very  little  to  bring 
them  about:  sdTne  unavoidable  meetings  at 
Judge  Lears's,  various  conversations  on  books, 
nature,  etc.,  and  two  or  three  drives.  Fanny 
has  driven  with  him  a  score  of  times,  at  least. 
Why  don't  people  look  knowing  with  respect  to 
kerf 

I  will  refuse  the  next  invitation,  and  turn 
over  a  new  leaf. 
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IX.  . 
I  have  done  it ;  but  what  have  I  gained  by 
it  ?  Promised  that  troublesome  man  an  inter- 
view, with  full  opportunity  to  hold  forth  for  an 
unlimited  period !  And  some  little  experience 
in  such  matters  ought  to  prepare  me  for  what 
I  may  expect.  So  be  it.  If  he  chooses  to 
rush  headlong  to  destruction  it  is  no  fault  of 
mine ;  and  however  disappointed  he  may  be, 
he  will  not  dare  to  blame  me.  I  do  feel  a  little 
sorry  for  him,  though. 


Well,  our  "  sitting**  came  off  on  one  of  the 
logs  mentioned  before,  and  here  are  the  re- 
sults: 

Said  Mr.  Brice,  when  we  had  selected  our 
log:  ''Miss  Clare,  you  declined  my  invitation 
to  drive  this  afternoon  because  you  imagined 
that  Mrs.  Ent  and- Co.  were  letting  a  peculiar 
construction  upon  such  performifeces  ?" 

Said  Miss  Clare,  with  becoming  hesitation : 
"  You  force  me  to  be  candid,  Mr.  Brice ;  and 
I  can  not  deny  the  truth  of  your  proposition. 
But—" 

"  ^ot place  <atx  dames,  just  yel|"  interrupted 
the  gentleman,  with  a  smile  that  made  him  quite 
fascinating.  *  *  Please  lend  me  your  patience  for 
a  long  story,  and  make  what  comments  you  like 
at  the  end.  But  first,  Miss  Clare,  let  me  ask 
you  a  question — I  have  a  high  opinion  of  your 
judgment.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  of  mature 
age,  who  has  fallen  under  the  power  of  a  dis- 
gusting vice,  fallen  so  as  to  disgrace  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  love  him  best,  can  ever 
be  reclaimed?  Would  you  believe  it  if  you 
saw  such  a  man,  who  had  been  able  to  live  for 
a  year  without  yielding  to  the  temptation? 
Would  you  take  him  ti)'  the  hand  and  encour- 
age him?" 

"I  would  honor  him  from  my  very  heart!" 
I  replied,  warmly,  though  not  acceding  to  this 
"  taking  him  by  the  hand"  arrangement.  *  *  And 
I  would  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  that  man's 
moral  strength  and  final  triumph.*' 

**  Thanks,"  said  my  companion,  as  he  bowed 
respectfully  over  my  hand  and  raised  It  to  his 
lips — an  action  that  almost  caused  me  to  tum- 
ble off  the  log  with  apprehension  as  to  what 
might  be  coming  next. 

But  all  that  came  was :  "  I  will  now  proceed 
with  my  story.  It  is  that  of  a  young  man  who 
was  unfortunately  left,  when  a  boy,  with  plenty 
of  money,  for  which  he  was  accountable  to  no 
one.  Of  course  he  became  a  man  long  before 
the  time,  and  gathered  around  him  a  lot  of  dissi- 
pated fellows,  whose  orgies  were  more  worthy 
of  beasts  than  of  men ;  hence  my  fiction  to  Mrs. 
Ent  that  I  went  about  with  bears. 

"But  after  a  while  this  became  tiresome, 
and  I  resolved  to  reform.  I  had  behaved  re- 
spectably for  some  time,  when  I  met  an  incarna- 
tion of  all  that  is  sweet  and  pure  and  lovable 
in  woman.  But  I  should  have  commenced  my 
story  by  saying  that  my  real  name  is  Ellinwood. 
'  Brice*  is  only  a  portion  of  my  Christian  name." 


Another  uneasy  motion  on  my  part,  that  fair- 
ly dislodged  me. 

^*  *  Ellinwood r  "  I  repeated,  wildly,  like  one 
in  a  dream.  "  Then  you  are  Rosamond  May's 
husband !" 

"Even  so,"  he  replied, with  a  sad  smile;  "I 
am  that  unworthy  creature ;  and  it  was  the  knowl- 
edge that  you  were  Rosamond's  friend,  first  dis- 
covered from  the  envelope  you 'dropped  in  this 
very  place,  that  inclined  me  toward  you.  The 
tones  of  your  voice  gave  me  a  melancholy  pleas- 
ure— they  are  so  like  Rosamond's ;  and  I  could 
soon  see  that  yon  would  prove  a  warm,  true 
friend,  through  evil  and  through  good  report. 
You  will  forgive  me  for  saying  that  I  determined, 
if  it  were  possible,  that  Rosamond's  friend  should 
be  mine.    But  I  will  come  to  that  in  due  time." 

I  was  busily  thinking  over  this  unexpected 
denouement.  My  first  sensation  was  one  of 
pleasure,  that  Rosamond's  husband  was  not  such 
a  wretch  as  might  have  been  expected ;  but  I 
suddenly  remembered  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
be  highly  indignant. 

Quite  regardless,  however,  of  my  emotions, 
Mr.  Brice,  alias  Ellinwood,  proceeded  with  his 
narrative. 

"  It  has  often  seemed  strange  to  roe,"  he  said, 
"  'that  Rosamond  should  have  loved  me.  But 
she  did  love  me,  for  we  were  married ;  and  our 
married  life,  until  that  last  miserable  year, -was 
an  unusually  happy  o.ne.  Then  the  demon  of 
drink  began  to  possess  me  again  by  degrees; 
but  I  managed  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of 
respectability,  until,  one  never-to-be-forgotten 
night,  some  unusually  strong  milk-punch  made 
sad  havoc  with  me,  and,  scarcely  knowing  what 
I  did,  I  reeled  home  to  Rosamond,  who  had 
never  even  suspected  this  failing.  Never  shall  • 
I. forget  her  look  of  horror.  *Is  this  my  hus- 
band,' she  exclaimed,  'my  noble,  intellectual 
husband,  whom  I  have  so  loved  and  honored  ?' 
Then,  turning  her  back  upon  me,  she  began  to 
cry. 

"  Those  tears  sobered  me  in  an  instant ;  and 
shutting  myself  up  in  the  library  I  tried  to  re- 
flect upon  the  course  I  should  take.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  rid 
Rosamond  of  my  presence,  for  I  could  not  trust  . 
myself  among  the  temptations  that  surrounded 
mo  there.  Writing  her  a  few  lines,  to  assure 
her  that  I  had  not  put  an  end  to  myself,  I  left 
the  place*  before  morning,  and  went  to  a  town 
a  hundred  miles  away,  where  a  worthy  cousin 
of  mine  resided.  He  promised  to.  keep  my  se- 
cret, entered  into  my  plan  of  reform,  and  offered 
me  the  superintendence  of  his  factory  here  as 
an  excuse  for  settling  myself  in  a  place  where 
I  would  be  quite  unknown,  and  able  to  carry 
out  my  scheme  of  total  abstinence  for  a  year. 

"I  am  much  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Judge  Lears  and  his  daughter,  which  has,  in  a 
measure,  mitigated  my  banishment.  I  told  the 
Judge,  on  my  an-ival,  that  I  was  in  great  trou- 
ble ;  and  I  have  received  from  him  the  kindest 
consideration.  It  has  required,  at  times,  nearly 
all  my  powers  of  mind  to  bafile  Mrs.  Ent's  cu- 
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riosity ;  but  I  believe  I  have  succeeded  in  doing 
it.  The  twelve  months,  however,  that  I  have 
spent  in  the  bosom  of  her  family  have  not  im- 
proved my  manners ;  nor,  I  am  afraid,  my  tem- 
per. When  I  heard  that  you  were  coming  here, 
Miss  Clare,  the  announcement  gave  me  any  thing 
but  pleasure.  I  felt  that  the  advent  of  a  young 
lady  into  our  household  was  a  nuisance — ^an  in- 
congruity that  was  positively  disagreeable ;  for 
she  would,  of  course,  expect  all  sorts  of  little 
attentions,  and  feel  indignant  if  a  man  didn't 
rouse  himself  to  be  agreeable." 

"I  don't  think,"  said  I,  feeling  by  this  time 
quite  well  acquainted  with  Rosamond's  husband, 
*'  that  the  effort  you  made  was  at  ^  calculated 
to  fatigi]^e  you," 

Mr.  Ellinwood  laughed  heartily ;  but  becom- 
ing suddenly  grave  again  he  replied :  *'  No  *^  I 
suppose  that  yon  set  me  down  as  an  unmitigated 
boor  at  the  first  interview.  You  could  not  un- 
derstand the  spell  that  was  on  me — the  sense 
of  humiliation  in  the  society  of  a  lady — and  the 
total  want  of  confidence  in  myself  after  my  mis- 
erable fall.  But  I  could  not  help  liking  you, 
Miss  Clare ;  and  when  I  found  that  you  were 
Rosamond's  friend  I  managed  to  emerge,  by 
degrees,  from  my  porcupine  covering.  What 
little  attention  I  paid  you  was  both  for  your 
sake  and  hers.  I  am  glad  that  Rosamond  has 
such  a  friend." 

"Thank  you,"  I  replied — ^finding  nothing 
more  to  say  at  the  end  of  this  strange  narrative. 

"You  know  Rosamond  well.  Miss  Clare," 
said  my  companion,  after  an  awkward  silence ; 
"you  have  seen  her  quite  lately ;  do  you  think 
her  love  has  sun'ived  the  outrage  to  her  confi- 
dence ?  Do  you  think  I  might  venture  to  ask 
.  for  a  return  of  that  confidence  ?" 

"I  am  quite  sure,"  said  I,  speaking  with  firm 
conviction,  "  that  Rosamond's  love  for  you  re- 
mains undiminished  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  single  complaint  of  you  has  ever  passed  her 
lips." 

Mr.  Ellinwood's  movements  were  always 
rather  unexpected,  and  my  hand  was  now  seized 
with  alarming  fervor.  "God  bless  you,  Miss 
Clare !  for  the  most  comforting  words  I  have 
heard  during  my  banishment ;  and  here  let  me 
take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  all  the 
good  you  have  done  me  from  the  first  moment 
of  our  acquaintance.  I  feel  under  the  great- 
est obligations  to  you  5  and  so,  I  am  sure,  will 
Rosamond.  I  will  go  to  her  at  once,  and  throw 
myself  upon  her  mercy." 

I  had  "done  him  good"  then,  in  spite  of  my- 
self !  I  smiled  as  I  recalled  Fanny's  eager  plans 
for  me,  and  my  indignant  refusal  of  them. 

It  was  rather  comical,  too,  to  bo  fully  pre- 
pared for  an  ofier,  and,  instead  of  that,  to  hear 
of  a  man's  love  for  another  woman.  It  was 
well,  under  the  circumstances,  to  have  been  for- 
tified beforehand;  and,  resolving  to  be  even 
with  him,  I  managed  to  inquire  if  he  knew  Mr. 
Charles  Riverhead,  of . 

"'/TnoM;'  him!"  he  exclaimed,' delightedly. 
"Why  we  were  in  dollege  together!" 


If  one  gentleman  speaks  of  another  they  are 
sure  to  have  been' "in  college  together." 

I  think  Mr.  Ellinwood  was  about  to  ask  me 
what  relation  I  bore  to  Mr.  Riverhead;  but 
probably  noticing  some  peculiar  changes  of 
complexion,  he  suddenly  wrung  my  hand  with 
painful  earnestness  as  he  exclaimed : 

"Let  me  congratulate  you,  Miss  Clare,  from 
the  bottom  of  jny  heart !  A  fellow  like  Charles 
Riverhead  is  a  sort  of  human  century-plant." 

Mr.  Ellinwood  soon  ceased  to  be  Mrs.  Ent's 
lodger ;  and  that  lady  fell  into  a  habit  of  speak- 
ing of  him  as  of  one  lately  deceased,  generally 
winding  up  with  the  remark :  "  I  always  thought. 
Miss  Clare,  that  you  had  something  to  do  with 
poor  Mr.  Brice's  sudden  departure." 

I  really  suppose  I  had ;  but  it  was  not  nec- 
essaiy  to  tell  her  so. 

Fanny  declared,  indignantly,  that  "I  really 
was  the  meanest  |j^rl  that  ever  lived  not  to  tell 
her  that  I  was^ngaged !"  To  which  I  replied 
by  advising  her,  when  she  next  undertook 
match-making,  to  make  sure,  beforehand,  that 
one  of  the  parties  was  not  a  married  man  and 
the  other  an  engaged  young  lady. 


THE  INEVITABLE  CRISIS. 

THERE  was  no  help  for  it!  The  facts  of 
the  past,  to  be  expected,  inexorable,  yet 
generally  unlooked  for,  and  surprising  when  they 
arrive — death  and  misfortune — ^prepared  the  fact 
now  come  to  pass,  which  stared  Lucilla  Stanhope 
in  the  face,  and  which  she  met  ¥dth  energy  and 
courage.  The  commonest  events  in  life  had 
happened  to  her ;  she  had  become  an  orphan, 
and  an  object  for  charity.  She  possessed  youth, 
good  health,  and  a  nunliber  of  high-toned  rela- 
tives ;  but  in  her  case  y«ith  was  ignorant,  good 
health  impotent,  and  the  high-toned  relatives 
worthless.  The  latter  neither  opened  their  doors 
nor  their  purses  to  shelter  and  aid  her.  T^ie  fe- 
male cousins  she  had  associated  with  on  equal 
social  terms  gave  her  their  cold,  d€coUeU  shoul- 
ders, and  the  male  cousins  passed  her  by  with 
an  ejaculatory  "How-de-do?"  Consequently 
Lucilla  foreswore  kindred  and  society.  If  an 
unselfish,  sympathetic  person  existed  it  was  not 
in  the  town  of  Coventry,  her  present  dwelling- 
place.  She  decided  to  shake  its  dust  from  her 
feet  forever,  and  go  in  search  of  the  source  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness.  Should  she  dis- 
cover that  its  fiow  was  exhausted  in  the  human 
race,  she  would  learn  to  labor  with  her  head 
and  hands,  without  hope  of  kindness  or  con- 
sideration, and  eat  her  hard  crusts,  so  earned, 
with  as  hard  a  heart  as  any  body's. 

But  what  could  she  do  ?  What  avenue  opened 
to  a  high-bred,  intelligent,  handsome  girl  ?  The 
avocations  pursued  by  women  *in  Coventry  who 
were  compelled  to  earn  a  livelihood  consisted 
of  the  trades  of  the  milliner,  the  dress-mak- 
er, the  tailoress.  For  extremes  there  was  the 
school-mistress  and  the  servant  of  all  work. 
To  prove  herself  methodical  and  deliberate  Lu- 
cilla drew  up  a  ruled  paper  reference  in  this 
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wise,  and  studied  it  seyeral  days,  in  the  hope 
of  an  enlightenment  on  the  subject  of  her  fature 
course: 

LuaLLA  Stanhops. 


Milliner ;  dress  -  maker : 
tdloress;  school-teacher; 
servant  of  all  woric:  each 
and  all  suiting  me  equally. 

Being  incapable  of  trim- 
ming my  own  bonnets,  fit- 
ting  my  dresses.  Utterly  in 
the  daik  concerning  the 
make  of  male  gannentai 

Not  undentanding  the 
rudiments  of  grammar  and 
arithmetic 

House'work  to  be  learned 
entirely. 


On  the  mother's  side,  a 
Grindstone ;  a  name  figur- 
ing in  State  Annals.  On 
the  fiither's  side,  a  Stan- 
hope; a  name  celebra- 
ted in  the  History  of  the 
Bar.  Aged  twenty-one;  re- 
spectable figure:  goodish 
hair;  blue  eyes:  regular 
fiue :  the  Grindstone  hand. 
High  temper;  no  accom- 
plishments; an  excellent 
wardrobe.  Eight  hundred 
dollars,  pfx)ceeds  ot  sale  of 
law-books  and  furniture. 
Family  debts  paid. 

All  the  knowledge  of  kbor  that  Coventry  of- 
fered Ifucilla  pronounced  impossible.  She  most 
aroid  Tillages  and  towns,  and  plnnge  into  the 
city.  She  chose  the  largtet  and  bosiest — ^New 
York.  With  her  biggest  trunk  and  a  portion 
of  her  money  she  left  Coventiy  one  misty  au- 
tumn day,  bidding  farewell  to  one  friend  only — 
her  lather's  physician,  Doctor  Bidley.  To  him 
she  conAded  her  destination,  the  remainder  of 
her  trunks,  and  the  other  half  of  her  money. 
When  she  did  this  the  Doctor,  being  a  widow- 
er, and  only  as  old  again  as  herself,  asked  her 
to  marry  him  and  remaiy  in  Coventry.  She 
refused  the  offer,  but  thanked  him  warmly,  add- 
ing that  she  did  not  believe  he  was  in  earnest. 
The  Doctor  protested  that  it  was  a  serious  case ; 
that  he  had  been  in  love  with  her  from  the  time 
that  she  had  the  hooping-cough  and  broke  the 
bottle  of  medicine  he  brought  her. 

"Besides,"  he  continued,  *  *  who  else  will  have 
yon,  my  Lady  Lncilla  ?  Ton  are  a  poor,  proud, 
desolate,  cantankerous  young  woman." 

"It  is  all  true,  dear  Doctor  Bidley.  How 
wen  yon  understand  me !  How  well  I  know 
yon  too !  6ood-by  again.  You  shall  hear  of 
me.  m  come  back  to  you  poorer,  prouder, 
more  desolate,  if  possible — ^an  old,  good-for-no- 
thing creature,  who  has  failed  miserably  in  all 
her  acts." 

The  blighted  leaves  fell  in  showers  that  day, 
bat  not  a  tear  dropped  from  Lucilla's  eyes  dur- 
ing the  journey.  Judging  from  a  curious  smile 
which  occasionally  played  over  her  counte- 
nance, it  appeared  as  if  she  enjoyed  the  au- 
tumn scenery  through  which  she  rode.  The 
dnsty  sparrows  hopped  and  twittered  in  the 
brown  hedges ;  the  speckled  partridge  fluttered 
in  the  woody  places  where  the  sassafras  was 
yellow  and  the  maple  scarlet ;  the  fowls  in  the 
barn-yards  threw  up  clouds  of  sand  over  their 
feathers ;  cattle  rOamed  over  the  fields  of  stub- 
ble, and  dogs  bayed  in  the  distant  hills ;  but 
the  smile  did  not  come  from  these,  but  from  an 
apprehension  concerning  the  future  which  she 
resisted  with  scorn  and  defiance. .  When  she 
arrived  in  the  city,  late  in  the  afternoon,  her 
mind,  in  spite  of  her  resolutions,  grew  dark  and 
heavy  in  the  dark  and  heavy  atmosphere.  Bid- 
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ing  through  the  deafening  roar  of  the  streets, 
her  eyes  filled  with  a  mist  which  blinded  them ; 
she  felt  as  if  she  were  sinking  and  drowning  in 
a  wild,  tumultuous  sea.  She  drove  to  a  board- 
ing-house she  was  familiar  with  by  name — Mrs. 
Fleeceson's;  entered  with  a  Cashmere  shawl 
banging  on  one  arm,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
brilliantly-embroidered  satchel,  and  asked  for 
a  room.  Mrs.  Fleeceson  bustled  into  the  small 
vestibule  where  she  sat  waiting,  and,  to  her  dis- 
gust and  surprise,  asked  her  for  a  reference ! 

"It  is  usual,"  added  Mrs.  Fleeceson,  per- 
ceiving Lucilla's  surprise,  "and  a  matter  of  form 
we  are  obliged  to  adopt  with  strangers." 

"  In  order  to  find  shelter  in  a  strange  place," 
said  Lncilla,  haughtily,  "nfnst  I  indeed  relate 
to  you,  whose  business  it  is  to  accommodate  the 
traveling  public,  my  antecedents  ?" 

"  I  only  require  some  name  known  to  me. 
If  yon  desire  to  keep  incognito  you  can  find 
admittance  to  some  hotel.  I  presume  you 
would  rather  not  go  to  so  public  a  place,  how- 
ever." 

Lncilla  produced  a  card-case — a  gold  one, 
Mrs.  Fleeceson  observed — and  handed  a  card  to 
her,  upon  which  was  engraved  in  Boman  let- 
ters, "LuciUa  Stanhope.  Bedford  Place,  No. 
4." 

The  sight  of  the  card,  which  LuciUa  herself 
had  not  had  occasion  to  use  since  she  left  her 
house,  a  month  ago,  gave  her  a  hysterical  sob 
in  her  throat,  and  sent  her  thoughts  back  to  the 
old,  )>rotected,  secure  days  gone  forever.  Mrs. 
Fleeceson  rustled  her  silk  dress  slightly,  and 
LuciUa,  looking  up,  comprehended  that  her  card 
was  not  considered  a  sufficient  evidence  of  rc- 
spectabiUty. ' 

"I  hoped,**  she  said,  with  a  dash  of  irrita- 
tion in  her  voice,  "  that  I  should  be  able  to 
fight  it  out  on  the  card,  and  not  be  forced  to 
own*how  it  was  that  I  knew  your  house.  My 
uncle,  Charles  Grindstone,  spent  a  winter  with 
you — ^Lieutenant-Grovemor  Grindstone,  I  mean. 
My  cousin,  John  Grindstone,  attach^  to  the 
French  Legation,  has  also  spoken  of  your  house 
to  me.     ShaU  I  show  you  his  carte  de  visite?'* 

"Enongh,  Miss  Stanhope;  the  Grindstone 
famUy  are  well  known  to  me.  A  Major  Grind- 
stone was  here  two  years  ago,  attached  to  Gen- 
eral Dix's  staff;  another  relative,  I  presume  ?" 

"  Yes ;  to  the  Grindstones  our  Government 
is  beneficent.  They  are  a  dignified  set  of  pau- 
pers, and  aUow  themselves  to  be  supported  by 
it  with  grace  and  condescension." 

From  her  tone  and  manner  Mrs.  Fleeceson 
was  afraid  Lncilla  had  run  away  from  her  of- 
ficial relatives,  and  determined  to  write  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  immediately  about  her. 
LuciUa  divined  this  intention,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Madam,  I  have  accepted  absolute  friend^ 
lessness;  I  have  repudiated  the  Grindstones, 
being  of  age,  and  have  come  here  to  look  for  a 
situation,  which  is  necessary  to  my  support.'* 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Fleeceson,  kindly, 
"  you  are  too  handsome  to  take  any  situation 
except  that  which  your  birth  and  position  en- 
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title  yon  to.  Toa  certainly  are  at  liberty  to 
take  that  ?" 

'*  My  being  handsome  wiU  not  stand  in  my 
light  long ;  beauty  is  fleeting,  especially  when 
one  gets  to  the  pass  I  have,"  Lucilla  replied, 
with  a  grim  smile.  "As  for  liberty,  I  hare 
chosen  the  sort  I  like  best'' 

"  Very  well,  Miss  Stanhope,  you  have  views 
of  your  own,  I  see ;  most  young  ladies  have, 
nowadays,  and  they  may  be  right ;  but  in  my 
young  days  it  was  different.  What  style  of 
room  do  you  wish — an  expensive  one  ?" 

"Any  room  you  have  unoccupied  will  suit 
me." 

"  Of  course  yon  are  aware  I  have  a  scale  of 
prices ;  the  rooms  on  the  fifth  floor  are  mnch 
more  reasonable  than  those  on  the  first." 

This  was  a  matter  Lucilla  had  not  consid- 
ered ;  a  room  on  the  fifth  floor  sounded  ugly ; 
an  apartment  on  the  first  floor  sounded  agree- 
ably. She  wondered  what  the  price  of  board 
any  where  might  be.  Meantime  Mrs.  Fleeceson 
was  eying  her  with  the  wary  eyes  of  a  person 
long  accustomed  to  *the  tricks  of  a  swindling 
community,  who  must  sleep  and  eat  at  the  ex- 
pense of  people  of  her  profession. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  a  place  midway,  Mad- 
am—  one  between  heaven  and  earth?  And 
will  you  state  your  price  ?" 

Mrs.  Fleeceson  was  convinced  that  at  pres- 
ent, at  least,  there  was  no  embarrassment  con- 
cerning money  with  Lucilla,  and  installed  her 
iu  a  comfortable  room.  When  Lucilla  had  un- 
locked her  trunk  to  take  out  a  suitable  dinner- 
dress,  and  had  arrayed  herself  in  it,  a  certain 
old-iiisliioned  zest  returned  to  her,  which  in- 
creased when  she  found  herself  at  Mrs.  Fleece- 
son's  well-lighted  and  handsomely -spread  table. 
That  the  world  was  all  before  her,  where  she  was 
to  find  toil,  anxiety,  and  uncertainties,  she.  for- 
got. A  week,  with  its  busy  breakfasts,  and  leis- 
urely dinners,  elaborate  toilets,  polite  chats,  ex- 
change of  puerilities,  and  undertow  of  gossip, 
passed.  At  the  end  of  it  a  neatly-written  bill 
was  sent  to  her,  which  contained  a  few  extras. 
These  latter  consisted  of  the  most  ordinary, 
comfortable  trifles  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
— cups  of  tea  at  odd  hours,  a  bit  of  cake,  the 
ironing  of  a  few  laces,  a  wax-candle  for  her 
bedside,  some  mucilage,  a  little  ink  —  items 
which  she  would  have  scorned  to  recollect  had 
she  f  uraished  them  to  any  person.  It  served 
to  rouse  her  from  that  condition  whose  limits 
depend  on  the  contents  of  one*s  trunks,  and  the 
more  or  less  kaleidoscopic  character  of  the  no- 
madic mass  of  human  beings  one  encounters 
in  city  life. 

*  *  I  must  be  a  regular  Grindstone, "  she  thought. 
"  Can  it  be  that  Providence  is  going  to  provide 
for  me,  as  it  does  for  them,  and  send  me  some- 
thing with  a  salary  attached,  and  that  my  in- 
stincts are  keeping  me  here  supine  and  wait- 
ing ?  It  is  the  Grindstone  atmosphere.  I  will 
get  out  of  it  instanter,  and  be  what  I  have  de- 
signed." 

Twisting  the  required  sum  inside  the  bill, 


and  reckoning  how  many  bills  it  would  take  to 
wrap  what  Miss  Braddon  if  ould  call  her  "  scanty 
patrimony,"  she  carried  it  to  Mrs.  Fleeceson, 
and  carelessly  asked  her  in  what  newspaper  it 
would  be  best  to  advertise  for  the  situation. 

"Oh I  that  situation?"  Mrs.  Fleeceson  re- 
plied.    "  You  have  not  given  the  idea  up  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  Dear  me!  I  wish  you  would 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  I  can  do,"  cried 
Lucilla,  in  a  confidential  burst. 

**  Can  yon  teach  music  ?" 

*'*No— not  that  exactly." 

"Drawing?" 

"Well,  no." 

"French?" 

"Nor  that  either.** 

"  The  making  of  wax  flowers  ?" 

Lucilla  laughed  loudly. 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  practice  so  absurd  an 
art?" 

"  Can  yon  sew  on  a  sewing-machine  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Fleeceson,"^  and  LucilU  tapped  her 
head  significantly,  "my  ability  is  all  here!  I 
am  a  true  American  girl,  thoroughly  untaught. 
I  have  been  educated  in  all  the  branches ;  In 
algebra  I  was  A 1  at  school.  But  I  knmo  no- 
thing well.  Let  mo  find  the  chance,  however, 
and  my  ability  will  develop  itself.  Like  Jack 
Bunsby,  if  I  am  knocked  on  the  head  sufScient- 
ly  my  knowledge  will  grow  valuable.** 

"  If  the  worst  coi^es  to  the  worst,  my  dear 
Miss  Grind —  Stanhope,  I  would  say,  you  might 
remain  here,  and  keep  the  run  of  the  silver  and 
linen.     You  have  studied  aigebra,  you  say  ?** 

"  How  can  yon  laugh,  and  make  me  laugh  at 
my  wretched  position  ?** 

"  It  is  certain  that  no  employer  will  pay  you 
to  experiment  on  your  locked-np  abilities.  He 
will  expect  you  to  produce  evidence  Ito  prove 
that  yon  can  accomplish  some  positive,  defined 
work." 

"  111  apply  to  be  a  companion  to  some  hate- 
ful female,  the  hete  noir  of  an  otherwise  tranquil 
family,  an  old  maid  aunt,  or  mother-in-law,  or 
vicious  grandmother.  Such  persons  can  be  no 
more  difiicult  to  deal  with  than  those  I  have 
formerly  lived  with. " 

"You  have  struck  the  vein.  Such  a  place 
may  be  a  school  for  you.  You  will  come  out 
of  it  with  a  meek,  broken  spirit,  and,  I  fear,  a 
broken  back.  Write  an  advertisement  in  four 
lines,  and  I  will  send  it  to  the  Herald  by  Pat- 
rick." 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Fleeceson,  if  you  please." 

Lucilla  immediately  looked  up  a  paper  to 
study  the  form  of  an  advertisement.  Seeing 
that  all  applicants  were  "experienced,"  with 
"  first- class  references,"  and  "  competent  to  take 
the  entire  charge"  of  any  thing  applied  for,  she 
was  somewhat  dismayed  and  perplexed  over  the 
composition  of  an  advertisement  that  shonla 
express  her  "want."  At  last,  however,  she 
produced  the  following  lines : 

"plOMPANION.— An  American  Lad7t  graduate  of 

V^  the  Athenian  Female  Seminary,  is  prepared  to 

take  charge  of  an  invalid  of  her  own  tex.    Henial 
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attentioDB  not  objected  ta  le  active,  strong,  light  of 
foot,  and  a  good  reader.  Wages  not  bo  mnch  a  de- 
sidecatnm  aa  a  aecnre  &ome.  Apply  to  Mn.  Fleece- 
son's,  Nob.  8,  lOy  IS  St  George^  Place,  inquiring  for 
Mlas  Stanliope.** 

"  Quite  ingenioos,"  Mn.  Fleeceson  obseired, 
"but  too  long;  jon  have  made  it  expensiye. 
Now  we  shall  see." 

Iiucilla  now  closed  her  eyes  and  folded  her 
hands  against  the  seductions  at  Mrs.  Fleece- 
son's.  To  the  yonng  men  who  would  g]|idlj 
have  brought  her  bouquets  every  day,  andiiaken 
her  to  the  opera  or  theatre  every  evening,  she 
was  imperiously  sad.  To  the  elderly  and 
shiny-headed  bachelors  of  the  establishment, 
who  were  eager  to  discuss  with  her  their  street 
and  drawing-room  humanities,  she  was  mildly 
mournful  and  negative.  She  even  contem- 
plated cutting  her  beautiful  hair  off,  to  fit  her- 
self to  her  proposed  vocation,  and  bought  some 
plain  lace  ruflSes  for  her  neck,  to  add  a  Sister- 
of-Mercy  air  to  an  ancient  black  woolen  dress 
she  intended  to  put  on  the  day  she  went  to  serv- 
ice. A  row  of  superannuated  grandmothers, 
aunts,  and  mothers-in-law  stretched  across  her 
mental  vision  like  clothes  on  a  clothes-line,  for 
whom  her  youth  and  beauty  were  to  be  de- 
voted. She  purchased  Florence  Nightingale's 
book  on  nursing,  and  Harriet  Martineau's  work 
on  the  sick-room,  and  read  them  assiduously, 
forgetting  the  most  of  them  immediately. 

Lucilla's  advertisement  was  read  by  a  gen- 
tleman whose  soul  loved  the  JVibune^  but  as 
the  Herald  was  the  nest  advertising  meditim 
he  was  compelled  to  buy  a  copy  of  it,  for  he 
was  looking  for  a  companion  for  his  invalid  aunt 
and  daughter.  With  "  Pish  I"  and  "  Pshaw !" 
he  read  all  the  paper,  too  highly  irritated  to 
perceive  much  that  was  sharp  and  clever  in  it, 
and  then  handed  Lucilla*s  advertisement  !o  his 
aunt,  a  maiden  lady,  with  a  woolen  cap  over 
her  ears,  and  wrapped  in  a  woolen  shawl. 
She  read  it,  silently  gave  it  back  to  him,  and 
looked  into  space  with  a  pensive,  meek  air  of 
denial,  that  was  most  exasperating  to  her  neph- 
ew. 

**  Aunt  Jane !  It  appears  to  me  this  is  the 
person  we  are  looking  for.  Recollect  com- 
panions do  not  grow  on  blackberry  bushes,"  he 
remarked. 

"  *  Every  bush,' "  she  answered,  **  is  the  way 
the  proverb  goes,  my  dear  Charle^.  Com- 
paniona  are  apt  to  grow  on  a  Upas-tree,  / 
think.  Don't  you  think  this  advertisement  is 
strangely  worded,  dear  Charles  ?" 

"There  never  was  a  Upas-tree,  aunt.  If 
yon  begin  carping  at  this  early  stage  of  our  un- 
dertaking, my  little  Mary  here  will  be  grown 
before  we  find  the  proper  person." 

**  Papa,  what  does  a  companion  do  ?"  asked 
Mary.  "Will  she  play  with  me,  or  will  she 
whip  me  ?" 

''There  is  danger  of  her  doing  more  than 
that,"  replied  Aunt  Jane. 

**  You  are  afraid,  dear  aunt,  that  she  might 
entrap  me  ?*' 


''But,"  exclaimed  Aunt  Jane,  ignoring  hie 
remark,  "  there  is  no  reference  mentioned,  no 
particular  qualification." 

"Please  give  up  the  thought  that  troubles 
you,  oh  my  aunt.  I  shall  never  many  again. 
Why  should  a  man  repeat  a  performance  of 
that  sort?  Is  not  my  circle  complete  enough 
— this  young  daughter,  perfectly  unmanageable, 
and  this  old  aunt,  so  complaining?'* 

"My  dear^boy,  you  must  forgive  me,  but 
you  do  not  know  the  tricks  of  my  sex  as  well 
as  I  do.  I  dread  this  scheme  of  yours.  I  am 
sure  Mary  and  I  are  doing  very  well  at  present. 
Put  the  companion  off  till  spring." 

"Well,  as  I  know  Mrs.  Fleeceson's  house  as 
one  of  first-rate  reputtition,  I  might  as  well 
call  there  and  inquire  about  the  person.  Who 
knows,  aunt,  but  that  I  may  find  a  Decayed 
Lady,  who  will  train  Mary  and  console  you  ?" 

"  As  you  please,  Charles ;  I  desire  to  say  no 
more." 

A  day  or  two  slipped  by,  howerer,  before 
Mr.  Charles  Braxton  rang  Mrs.  Fleeceson's 
door-bell  in  pursuit  of  Miss  Stanhope.  The 
servant  who  let  him  in  ushered  the  way  to  the 
parlor,  and  took  his  card  up  stairs  for  Lucilla, 
without  seeing  that  Lucilla  was  already  there. 
Miss  Nightingale  or  Miss  Martineau  was  in  her 
hands,  but  she  was  lost  in  thought.  She  did 
not  appear  to  observe  Mr.  Braxton  as  he  passed 
the  sofa  where  she  sat  and  took  a  seat  upon 
one  opposite  it. 

"  She  is  a  thorough-bred — one. of  the  sort  to 
scold  my  aunt,  and  me  too,"  he  thought. 

The  servant  returned  presently,  and  handing 
the  card  to  Lucilla,  turned  to  Mr.  Braxton  and 
said: 

"Thisisthehidy,  Sir." 

Mr.  Braxton  was  so  surprised  at  the  discov- 
ery that  this  was  the  Companion,  that  he  nerv- 
ously engaged  himself  in  buttoning  the  glove 
which  had  been  without  a  button  for  several 
days ;  his  cane  also  dropped  on  the  floor.  Lu- 
cilla eyed  him  in  silence  and  severity ;  it  almost 
offended  her  to  realize  that  any  body  could  take 
it  for  granted  that  she  was  going  out  to  sen-ice 
because  she  had  advertised  to  that  effect. 

"  You  have  determined  upon  a  new  business, 
I  am  sure,"  he  said,  in  an  unbusiness-like  man- 
ner. 

"  That  is  my  affair.  Sir.  Did  you  call  upon 
me  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  ?" 

Mr.  Braxton  rose  with  extreme  suddenness. 

"I  called* because  I  am  looking  for  a  com- 
panion, but  I  do  not  think  you  will  answer  at 
all." 

"Why  not?**  asked  LucUla,  quickly.  "I 
can  do  a  good  deaL  I  am  a  competent  young 
woman." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it ;  but  the  place  I  hare  to 
offer  has  its  difficulties.  My  invalid  aunt  is 
one  of  them,  and  my  wiUfbl  little  daughter  is 
another." 

Here  was  a  chance  for  a  double  martyrdom, 
which  Lucilla  felt  siftuld  not  escape  her. 

"I  am  not  doubtful  about  the  aunt,  Sir;  I 
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could  undertake  the  charge  there  and  I  coald 
try  with  the  daughter." 

"  The  rudiments,  at  present,  are  all  she  re- 
quires; her  willfulness  will  prove  the  chief 
trouble  in  anj  attempt  to  manage  her.  With- 
out a  mother,  she  has  run  wild." 

''Dear  me,"  thought  Ludjla,  **he  is  a  wid- 
ower. I  wish  he  wasn't.  Widowers  are  de- 
testable." 

*'  She  is  too  doosed  striking  for  this  sort  of 
thing !  It  won't  answer  at  all  for*iny  house»"  he 
thought,  but  immediately  asked  her  terms,  and 
what  vacation  she  expected  in  the  year. 

''I  must  first  learn  how  valuable  I  can  be 
before  I  make  terms,  though  Mrs.  Fleeceson 
says  no  employer  will  take  me  unless  I  am  cer- 
tain of  the  performance  expected  of  me.  As 
for  vacations,  I  shall  have  none.  There  is  no 
spot  upon  earth  for  me  to  go  to.  Do  you 
imagine,  Sir,  that  if  I  had  home  and  friends 
this  opportunity  would  have  come  ?     No,  Sir." 

Terrifying  as  she  appeared,  a  sense  of  amuse- 
ment suggested  him  to  ask  her  to  go  to  his 
house  on  trial ;  he  was  desirous  that  she  should 
attempt  to  quell  his  Aunt  Jane  and  control  his 
little  spoiled  Mary.  Her  independent  style, 
and  novel  ideas  of  the  character  of  a  com- 
panion, might  startle  and  overpower  them. 

''lam  much  inclined,"  he  said,  "to  convict 
Mrs.  Fleeceson  of  a  mistake,  and  to  propose  that 
you  should  select  my  family  as  the  theatre  for 
your  operations." 

LuciUa,  with  a  consciousness  that  he  was 
laughing  at  £er,  looked  at  him  with  eyes  as 
large  as  Juno's,  and  could  not  help  admitting 
to  herself  that,  so  far  as  looks  and  bearing  went, 
he  might  be  her  equal,  if  he  was  a  widower. 

''Define  the  duties  you  expect  me  to  fulfill, 
Mr.  Braxton,"  she  asked,  politely,  but  with  an 
air  of  anxiety. 

"My  aunt,  Miss  Jane  Haseldine,  the  head 
of  my  establishment,  has  within  a  few  months 
become  an  invalid.  She  is  no  longer  able  to 
take  care  of  herself,  even,  and  is  wholly  in- 
competent to  manage  my  little  daughter,  a  rest- 
less, willful  creature,  who  fairly  tramples  on  the 
poor  aunt,  who  insists,  nevertheless,  that  she  is 
quite  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  her. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  know  what  my 
aunt  might  expect  of  you.  She  is  a  little 
deaf— repeat  the  conversation  going  on  before 
her,  perhaps.  I  will  engage  you  on  your  own 
terms,  if  you  will  pennit  me,  and  then  you  will 
inquire  the  particulars  of  her.  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  teach  my  daughter  her  A  B 
C's,  and  advise  her  concerning  her  manners. 
I  am  pretty  sure  that  my  aunt's  ideas  about 
the'  child's  dress  are  all  wrong ;  she  looks  like 
a  fright.  If  you  could  set  that  matter  right  I 
should  feel  indebted  to  you.  Is  it  settled  be- 
tween us  now  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir.  I  will  come,  and  attempt  my 
best  with  your  poor  aunt.     So  she  is  deaf?" 

"And  near-sighted ;  a  little  lame,  also ;  she 
uses  a  cane ;  maybe  she  \v%uld  like  to  change  it 
for  the  support  of  your  arm." 


Lucilla  had  a  second  suspicion  that  he  was 
laughing  at  her,  and  looked  at  him  searchingly, 
but  his  face  was  v^  serious. 

"  Can  you  come  immediately?"  he  inquired. 

"To-moiTOw." 

He  appointed  the  hour  for  her  to  arrive,  that 
he  might  meet  her  and  introduce  her  to  bis 
aunt,  and  took  leave. 

As  he  went  down  the  street  he  whistled 
softly,  and  felt  as  if  he  had  been  released  fix>m 
a  combat ;  but  somehow  the  combat  had  en- 
liveni^  his  usually  sombre  spirits.  He  noticed 
the  people  on  Broadway,  and  thought  the  wo- 
men promenading  there  looked  less  like  fan- 
tastic puppets,  with  rings  on  their  fingers  and 
bugles  all  over  them,  than  they  did  generally. 

LuciUa  uent  to  Mrs.  Fleeceson  with  the 
news  of  her  engagement. 

"But  who  is  this  Mr.  Braxton?  Did  you 
ask  him  for  a  reference  ?" 

"  No,  indeed  ;•  he  is  a  gentleman.  Besides 
how  could  I  ?    I  had  none  to  give  him." 

"  Your  being  here,  my  dear,  was  a  reference, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  understood 
perfectly.  It  is  all  right,  however,  I  presume. 
When  do  you  go  ?" 

"To-morrow  afternoon,  at  five." 

"  When  people  and  furniture  look  best — ^in 
gas-Ught." 

"  Are  all  city  folk  as  suspicions  as  yon  are, 
Mrs.  Fleeceson?" 

"No,  my  dear;  all  city  folk  do  not  keep 
boarding-houses." 

That  veiy  evening  Mr^Fleeceson  made  strict 
inquiries  concerning  Mr.  Braxton,  and  the  an- 
swers were  highly  satisfactory.  He  was  a  well- 
known  lawyer ;  his  income  was  large ;  and,  al- 
though he  himself  had  risen  from  one  of  those 
American  families  whose  origin  can  be  traced 
to  the  cobbler's  awl,  the  mechanic's  axe,  or  to 
the  plowman's  team,  and  no  farther,  he  was 
connected  by  marriage  with  a  Knickerbocker  of 
East  Broadway,  whose  family  was  in  full  blast, 
when  the  tall  mansions  of  that  filmed  locality 
had  no  suspicion  of  falling  into  the  ranks  of 
marine  hotels  or  Mosaic  warehouses. 

The  dreaded  five  o'clock  came  in  the  cos- 
tume of  heroic  expectation  to  Lucilla,  and,  still 
too  proud  for  her  profession,  she  drove  to  Mr. 
Braxton's  in  a  livery  carriage,  instead  of  walk- 
ing ther^,  as  she  should  have  done,  and  sending 
her  bagglge  by  Studley's  Express.  She  had 
been  wise  enough,  however,  to  borrow  a  trunk 
of  moderate  dimensions  from  Mrs.  Fleeceson, 
and  leave  the  main  part  of  her  wardrobe  in  that 
lady's  care. 

20  Blank  Street  was  more  imposing  in  ap- 
pearance than  Lucilla  fancied ;  she  feared  there 
might  be  too  much  luxury  inside  its  spacious 
walls  to  suit  ascetic  principles.  A  parlor-maid, 
with  ear-rings  and  white  apron,  noiselessly  open- 
ed the  door  before  the  bell  bad  ceased  to  vi- 
brate against  the  kitchen-wall,  and  &Ir.  Brax- 
toq  opened  a  parlor-door  before  the  driver  had 
put  her  trunk  on  the  hall-floor. 

"  Punctuality  is  one  of  your  virtues  also,  Miss 
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Stanhope,*'  he  said,  formally.  "This  waj, 
please.  My  aunt  is  here  to  receive  you.  Mar- 
garet, see  that  Miss  Stanhope's  trunk  is  taken 
up." 

Lncina  followed  him  without  a  word,  oppress- 
ed with  a  feeling  of  diffidence  new  to  her,  and 
which  she  was  ashamed  of.  Aunt  Jane,  array- 
ed in  a  dila^dated  white  shawl,  that  LuciUa 
perceived  was  a  earners*  hair,  was  seated  in  an 
easy-chair,  which,  drawn  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  furniture,  allowed  no  covert  approach.  All 
the  light  in  the  room  appeared  to  Lucilla  to  be 
in  the  path  between  her  and  this  formidable  old 
lady.  Beside  her  stood  little  Mary,  holding  a 
large  doll  in  full  dress  in  the  most  disrespectful 
attitude  she  could  think  of—an  upside-down 
one— and  bestowing  upon  Lucilla  as  impish  an 
expression  as  she  dared  in*  her  father's  pres- 
ence. 

^'Aiint,  here  is  Miss  Stanhope,"  said  Mr. 
Braxton.  "  Miss  Haseldine,  and  my  daughter. 
Come  here,  Biaiy." 

"No,  papa ;  my  doll  is  not  able  to  move." 

Miss  Haseldine  murmured  a  few  indistinct 
words,  and  waved  her  hand  toward  a  chair  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room .  Lucilla  felt  choked. 
Would  that  she  could  run  away  to*— Doctor 
Ridley !  She  did  not  move  toward  the  chair, 
but  remained  rigid  like  a  statue. 

"Cursed  women  I"  thpug^ht  Mr.  Braxton; 
"how  they  love  to  torture  each  other  I  They 
are  the  greatest  artists  in  the  world. 9k  putting 
cdch  other  down." 

"  What  ails  your  doll,  Mary  ?"  he  asked,  roll- 
ing a  chair  up  to  Lucilla,  and  frowning  at  Aunt 
Jane  from  behind  it. 

**  She  is  afraid  of  companions,  papa ;  they 
raake  her  turn  head  over  heels,  and  be  very 
sick." 

"A  happy  opening  for  yon.  Miss  Stanhope — 
the  illness  of  the  doH.  You  are  a  confounded 
little  monkey,  Mary!"  her  father  exclaimed. 

"My  dear  Charles,"  said  Miss  Haseldine, 
"had  you  not  better  leave  us?  There  are  a 
few  preliminaries  to  be  discussed  between  Miss 
Stanhope  and  myself;  we  can  reach  them 
alone," 

"Yes,  aunt;  but  recollect  dinner  will  be 
served  in  a  few  minutes,  and  that  Miss  Stan- 
hope has  yet  to  take  her  hat  and  shawl  off  in 
her  own  room." 

Lucilla  was  moved  to  give  him  a  grateful  look. 
Aunt  Jane  understood  his  accent  perfectly. 

"Of  course  I  shall  not  detain  Miss  Stan- 
hope but  a  moment." 

The  acute  and  facile  Mary  adjusted  her  doll's 
skirts  and  restored  it  to  a  normal  attitude. 

Mr.  Braxton  shut  the  door  decisively,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  hall  with  the  intention 
of  allowing  his  aunt  ten  minutes'  talk  with  Miss 
Stanhope. 

"  Have  you  been  long  at  Mrs.  Fleeceson's  ?" 
asked  Miss  Haseldine. 

"A  few  days." 

"It  was  a  favorite  resort  several  years  ago 
for  some  of  my  country  friends." 


"  Mrs.  Fleeceson  is  well  known  to  some  of 
my  country  friends  also." 

"Ah  1  that  is  the  reason  you  went  there  ?" 

"  It  was  the  only  house  I  knew  ofl" 

"  You  are  not  a  New  Yorker  ?" 

"No." 

"  Your  style  is  so  pronounced,  I  thought  you 
must  be  one." 

"  When  my  dresses  lose  their  freshness  I  trust 
my  style  will  vanish." 

"  What  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
Miss  Stanhope  ?" 

"Nothing  to  qualify  myself  for  the  place  I 
am  endeavoring  to  obtain." 

"You  are  not  aware,  then,  that  the  services 
of  a  companion  are  arduous,  and  often  disagree- 
able?" 

"  I  hoped  so,  and  have  not  come  with  an  un- 
willing heart  or  reluctant  hand  to  learn  to  per- 
form these  services." 

Miss  Haseldine  stared  at  Lucilla,  and  would 
have  been  pleased  to  discover  some  sign  of  the 
adventuress,  but  it  was  impossible.  Happily 
Lucilla  was  not  preposseissing ;  her  manners 
were  hard  and  cold;  and  these  dark  women, 
when  under  the  cloud  of  adversity,  always  looked 
blue  and  clayey.  When  kept  out  of  brilliant 
dress,  lively  company,  away  from  all  cause  of 
excitement,  they  remained  dumpy  enough. 

"Can  you  teach  my  little  niece  here — or 
rather  assist  me  to  teach  her?  Are  yon  quite 
willing  to  attend  to  the  infirmities  which  my 
nephew  insists  shall  be  attended  to  ?" 

"I  believe  so." 

"  I  won't  be  taught,  and  yon  are  a  bad  girl 
with  your  believe  so,"  cried  Mary.  "  You  can't 
open  my  mouth  to  find  my  little  tongue." 

LuciUa  smiled,  and  Mary  did  not  like  the 
character  of  the  smile  at  all. 

"  I  can  plague  you,  and  kick  dreadfully,"  she 
added. 

Lucilla  looked  down  reflectively  at  her  own 
waiting-boots. 

"  Do  you  have  nails  in  your  boots.  Miss  Stan- 
hope ?"  Mary  asked. 

"Terrible  ones." 

"  She  is  naughty  sometimes,"  said  Miss  Ha- 
seldine. 

"  Cook  says  I  am  all  Haseldine,"  said  Mary. 

"  Oh  1"  cried  Miss  Haseldine,  "  if  one  could 
really  control  the  Irish  servants,  our  hquse 
would  approach  paradise." 

"  One  in  health,  Miss  Haseldine,  can  hardly 
hope  to  do  that  You,  Mr.  Braxton  informs 
me,  should  not  make  the  attempt,  even;  you 
are  so  much  of  an  invalid." 

"  Indeed  he  is  right ;  I  am  sadly  shaken." 

"  What  is  paradise,  aunty  ?" 

Mr.  Braxton  opened  the  door. 

"The  time  is  up,"  he  said. 

"Am  I  to  stay,  Miss  Haseldine?"  Lucilla 
asked,  gravely. 

"  It  is  all  settled,  Charles,"  said  Miss  Hasel- 
dine, choosing  to  answer  Lucilla  in  this  way. 
"I  am  quite  sure  Miss  Stanhope  and  myself 
will  agree  perfectly." 
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**  Go  with  Miss  Stanhope,  Mary,"  said  Mr. 
Braxton,  ^'and  show  her  the  room  she  is  to 
have.'* 

"Yes,  papa." 

"  Giye  me  your  hand,  then,'*  said  Lucilla. 

"How  do  yon  like  her?"  asked  Mr.  Brax- 
ton, when  Lnci]la  had  gone. 

"Don't  he  ahsurd,  Charles." 

" I  won't ;  /  think  her  quite  horrid." 

Mary  led  Lucilla  into  a  pretty  room  in  the 
third  story. 

"  Ah ! "  said  LucilU ;  "  this  cheerful  fire  gives 
me  a  happy  feeling." 

"Are  you  cold?" 

"Yes." 

"  There  was  a  fire  in  the  parlor." 

"Ididnotfeelit." 

"Have  you  got  any  pretty  things  in  your 
trunk  ?" 

"  Unlock  it  and  see ;  here  is  the  key," 

"I  love  you  now." 

Lucilla,  after  hasking  in  the  red  fire-light, 
turned  the  gas  up  by  the  looking-glass  to  sur- 
vey herself.  Of  course  her  hair  should  be 
smooth,  but  not  becoming ;  her  collar  fastened 
correctly,  but  made  to  look  stiff  and  precise. 
The  tresses  were  obstinate ;  they  would  not  as- 
sume an  a-/a-companion  style ;  let  her  brush  her 
best,  they  rippled  in  their  old  fashion  against 
her  ivory-tinted  forehead  and  cheek. 

"It  is  nonsense!"  she  exclaimed,  dropping 
the  brush ;  "  but  it  is  no  matter.  I  am  ready ; 
dressing  for  dinner  is  out  of  the  question  with 
me  now." 

Meantime  Mary  had  discovered  a  box  and 
opiened  it. 

"Please  wear  this,"  she  entreated,  taking  a 
small  enameled  necklace,  to  which  a  locket  was 
attached,  out. 

"I  can  not;  put  it  back,  Maiy." 

"What  is  in  it?" 

"My  mother's  hair." 

"Papa  has  one,  '^th  a  lock  of  hair  in  it^  he 
wears  it  round  his  necl^" 

"  What !     *  Only  a  woman's  hair  ?* " 

*'  What  did  you  say  ?  You  must  wear  yours, 
or  ril  speak  to  him." 

" Here,  then  j  I'll  wear  it." 

She  fastened  the  necklace  round  her  throat, 
and  pushed  it  out  of  sight. 

"Dinner  is  ready,  please,"  called  Margaret, 
knocking  at  the  door.  "  Come  out,  Miss  Mary, 
and  let  me  put  on  your  pinafore." 

"  Go  away,  Maggy ;  I  am  done  with  you.^* 

"Goodness  knows  I  am  glad.  This  way, 
Miss  Stanhope.    Miss  Haseldine  is  waiting." 

The  dinner  was  an  ordeal  for  Lucilla,  owing 
to  the  espionage  Miss  Haseldine  was  kind 
enough  to  give  her.  She  recollected  other 
home-like,  well-served  dinners ;  and  Mr.  Brax- 
ton's decanter  of  sherry  reminded  her  of  her 
father's  habitual  sherry.  She  wondered  all  at 
once  how  much  younger  than  her  father  Mr. 
Braxton  might  be,  and  raised  her  eyes  from 
her  plate  to  decide.  He  was  also  looking  at 
her. 


"A  glass  of  wine  with  you.  Miss  Stanhope — 
one  of  inauguration." 

Lucilla  sipped  a  glass,  and  bowed  her  thanka. 
"  These  brunettes,"  thought  Miss  Haseldine, 
"  love  wine ;  it  moves  their  thick  blood. " 

It  seemed  so,  indeed ;  Lttcilla's  face  flushed, 
and  her  eyes  kindled,  but  it  was  with  annoj- 
ance.  However,  she  ate  with  composure,  and 
was  rather  thankful  to  JVIr.  Braxton  for  having 
a  good  cook,  in  spite  of  her  anchorite  plans. 

"  She  goes  through  all  the  courses  as  if  she 
were  accustomed  to  them,"  was  Miss  Haseldine's 
second  mental  comment. 

Mr.  Braxton  conversed  with  his  aunt  about  a 
suit  whose  particulars  she  was  familiar  with. 
Lucilla  grew  interested,  and  surprised  Mr.  Brax- 
ton by  an  apt  legal  sentence  or  two. 

"My  father  was  a  lawyer,"  she  said,  apolo- 
getically, perceiving  his  surprise.  "I  never 
thought  till  this  moment  that  I  might  copy  law 
papers.  In  case  I  fail  at  other  work,  do  yon 
think,  Sir,  you  could  give  me  employment  ?" 
"You  will  not  fail,"  he  said,  quietly. 
Miss  Haseldine  felt  more  disquieted  than 
ever. 

"  Be  kind  enough.  Miss  Stanhope,"  she  said, 
sharply,  "to  teach  Mary  that  she  is  now  too 
old  to  take  a  bone  in  her  fingers." 

"To  pick  a  bone,"  said  Lucilla,  adroitly, 
wiping  Mary's  smeared  fingers  on  her  own  nap- 
kin, "is  one  of  th6  charms  of  our  early  years." 
"  Paptf  exclaimed  Mary,  desirous  to  unite 
the  kind  Lucilla  to  some  association,  "Mies 
Stanhope  wears  round  her  neck  just  such  a 
locket  as  you  do.     See  if  they  are  not  alike." 

Miss  Haseldine  signed  to  Margaret  to  huny 
up  the  dessert. 

"You  are  indeed  a  terrible  infant,  Mary," 
laughed  Mr.  Braxton,  but  confused  enough  to 
wish  his  locket  in  the  depths  of  his  desk.  He 
was  quite  ready  to  have  Mary  sent  to  bed,  and 
placed  some  fruit  before  her  with  a  warning  to 
that  effect. 

"  Shall  you  sit  in  your  own  room,  aunt,  this 
evening?"  he  asked,  as  they  passed  from  the 
"  extension"  iqto  the  parlor. 

"Are  you  going  out,  my  dear  Charles?" 
"I  have  not  decided." 
"What  shall  I  do.  Miss  Haseldine?"  aaked 
Lucilla. 

"If  you  please,  you  may  go  to  my  bedroom 
and  attend  to  Mary." 

"  Shall  I  sit  by  her  bedside  ?" 
"By  no  means,"  interposed  Mr.  Braxton. 
"Then  you  may  return  here,  if  you  will  be 
good  enough.     I  myself  may  require  some- 
thing." 

LuciUa  carried  Mary  off,  and  was  gone  an 
hour.  Mr.  Braxton  in  that  hour  discovered 
that  many  things  in  the  parlor  went  wrong. 
The  pictures  were  not  even ;  he  found  holes  in 
the  furniture  covering ;  some  of  the  vases  were 
cracked ;  the  piano  was  terribly  out  of  tunc ; 
the  hearth-rug  was  worn  out.  He  whistled  so 
continually  that  Aunt  Jane  could  find  no  oppor- 
tunity for  conversation,  and  when  Lucilla  came 
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down  stairs  inqniring  for  another  da^,  was 
quite  ready  to  accept  her  assistance  and  be  pre- 
pared for  bed. 

That  eyening  Mr.  Braxton  perceived  more 
cigar-stamps  than  usual  on  his  reading-table, 
and  could  not  account  for  his  absent-minded- 
ness ;  there  was  no  more  flavor  of  smoke  about 
him,  he  was  not  nervous,  but  he  was  deuced 
wide  awake.  He  went  out  to  inhale  the  fresh 
air;  a  walk  in  the  square  might  refresh  and 
compose  him.  As  he  went  out  he  cast  his  eyes 
up  to  the  third  story ;  a  light  was  burning  in 
one  of  the  rooms — Lncilla's — ^late  as  it  was. 
What  could  she  be  sitting  up  for?  was  she 
lonesome,  homesick,  melancholy  ?  He  did  not 
walk  to  the  square,  but  paced  up  and  down  the 
street  in  front  of  his  own  door,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  young  idiot,  instead  of  a  middle-aged 
lawyer  of  a  dignified  turn  of  mind. 

As  for  Lucilla,  when  she  was  at  liberty  to  go 
to  her  own  room,  and  once  shut  up  there  for 
the  night,  she  felt  inclined  to  draw  up  another 
statement  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  her  situation, 
but  somehow  fell  into  an  idle  fireside  reverie, 
which  lasted  till  Mr.  Braxton  outside  was  suf- 
'  ficiently  fatigued  to  come  in  and  go  to  bed. 

'*  So  far  as  Mr.  Braxton  is  concerned,  and 
his  child,"  she  reflected,  '4t  is  not  so  bad ;  so 
far  as  Miss  Haseldine  is  concerned,  it  is  worse. 
She  is  so  made  up  and  so  tedious  to  undo.  She, 
unlike  Shakspeare's  'last  ^of  all,'  is  *sans'  no- 
thing that  t^e  hair-dresser,  the  dentist,  the 
dress-maker  can  supply:  The  English  cosmet- 
ics, she  condescended  to  say  to  me,  she  thought 
superior  to  the  French.  She  also  says  that  she 
expects  me  to  make  over  her  gowns  and  change 
her  head-dresses.  H^las  !  I  have  no  thimble. 
But  the  poor  woman  is  ill — ^more  so  than  Mr. 
Braxton  imagines ;  she  cried  out  awfully  when 
I  attempted  to  get  her  arms  into  her  dressing- 
gown.  Poor  woman!  Well,  I  will  stay  and 
share  the  burden  of  taking  care  of  her  with 
him ;  and  ho  is  a  lawyer  too  !*' 

Mr.  Braxton  slept  so  well,  and  was  so  obliv- 
ious of  the  new  inmate,  that  when  she  entered 
the  breakfast-room  the  next  morning  he  stared 
at  her  from  behind  his  newspaper  with  surprise. 
Then,  as  she  said,  with  a  serious  air,  that  Miss 
Haseldine  had  sent  her  word  that  she  was  too 
unwell  to  appear  at  breakfast,  and  would  she 
be  kind  enough  to  pour  the  coffee,  it  struck  him 
as  an  agreeable  fact  that  she  was  there. 

** Can  you  do  it?"  he  asked. 

She  gave  him  the  least  possible  pout,  took  a 
chair  at  the  table,  and  poured  for  him  a  cup  of 
coffee,  purposely  omitting  milk  and  sugar. 

''I  like  sugar,"  he  said. 

She  deposited  a  small  lump  in  the  cup  which 
he  held  out,  and  pretended  to  devote  herself  to 
Mary's  breakfast. 

'*!  am  also  fond  of  milk,"  he  continued. 

A  spoonful  went  in  the  cup,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  be  content ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  pri- 
vations, he  felt  that  the  atmosphere  of  his 
bouse  was  brighter  than  it  had  been  since  he 
bought  the  house,  not  long  since. 


**  This  room  is  not  so  dingy  after  all,"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

Lucilla  shrnggi^her  shoulders. 

**  The  atmosph  JA  of  the  city  is  the  same  eacli 
day  to  me ;  I  do  not  know  the  way  of  the  wind, 
nor  the  sort  of  clouds  prevailing,  or  whether  it 
is  hot  or  cold." 

"  WiU  you  allow  me  to  smoke  ?  or  must  I  as 
usual  go  down  stairs  ?"  he  asked,  having  fin- 
ished his  breakfast. 

Lucilla  replied  that  the  weed  was  a  familiar 
thing ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  lighted  one  Mary 
slipped  from  her  chair,  ran  up  to  Miss  Ha- 
seldine, and  told  her  that  papa  was  blowing 
smoke  all  over  the  breakfast-table,  and  into  Miss 
Stanhope's  face !  Miss  Haseldine  groaned,  and 
made  an  effort  to  get  up,  but  could  not.  Fate 
W9uld  have  it  so;  ordaining  that  she  should 
have  rheumatism  in  her  right  arm  for  several 
weeks.  Being  helpless  she  fell  into  Lucilla's 
hands,  who  was  thus  able  to  perform  the  menial 
services  she  had  advertised  for.  Liniment,  nov- 
els, dress-trimmings  were  among  the  most  agree- 
able part  of  her  duties.  Mr.  Braxton  had  no 
idea  of  the  trouble  his  aunt  occasioned  her ;  he 
was  a  busy  man,  and  minor  matters  were  apt  to 
escape  his  notice.  It  suited  him  to  find  Lucilla 
each  day  at  his  table,  quiet,  with  Maiy  neatly 
dressed  beside  her.  She  asked  no  questions, 
intruded  no  opinions,  wore  a  placi4  air,  and  he 
believed  that  she  was  contented  with  her  ex- 
perience as  a  companion.  She  certainly  was 
an  efficient  one ;  Aunt  Jane's  fault-finding  was 
at  an  end ;  she  made  no  complaint  to  him  dur- 
ing his  short  visits  to  her ;  and  he  thought  Mary 
was  growing  less  demonstrative.  From  time 
to  time,  especially  after  dinner,  he  talked  a  lit- 
tle with  her;  but  if  the  conversation  ever  ap- 
proached the  personal,  or  extended  beyond  a 
certain  time,  Lucilla  was  summoned  back  to 
Miss  Haseldine's  bedside. 

When  she  arrived  at  convalescence,  and  was 
promising  to  come  down  stairs  every  day,  a 
great  afctress  arrived  In  New  York.  The  pa- 
pers were  enthusiastic  over  the  performances 
of  the  tragic  queen.  Mr.  Braxton,  discovering 
an  anxiety  for  the  papers  in  Lucilla,  asked  her 
the  reason,  and  upon  her  replying  that  she  was 
interested  in  all  she  heard  of  the  actress,  in- 
vited her  to  go  to  the  theatre  to  see  her  play. 

"In  truth,  Mr.  Braxton,  I  am  a  little  weary, 
and  have  a  longing  to  see  something  noble  and 
grand." 

He  engaged  seats  on  his  way  down  town  that 
morning,  and  a  dozen  times  that  day  thought 
of  Lucilla's  outcry.  He  was  not  much  in  the 
way  Qf  warm  expressions,  and  consequently  one 
of  his  clients  was  surprised  to  hear  him  exclaim, 
''We  are  all  longing  for  something  noble  and 
grand!"  and  thought,  so  far  as  his  insurance 
case  went,  it  was  a  misplaced  expression. 

Lucilla  was  aware  that  Miss  Haseldine  would 
disapprove  of  her  going  to  the  theatre  at  all, 
and  be  wholly  opposed  to  her  going  with  Mr. 
Braxton.  She  endeavored  every  hour  to  speak 
of  the  invitation  and  her  acceptance,  but  failed 
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to  do  80 ;  the  right  moment  would  not  come 
along.  In  the  afternoon  j^.  Braxton  sent  up 
a  line  to  Lucilla,  asking  m/jjfo  be  ready  before 
dinner,  to  have  her  car^Wsposed  of  by  that 
time,  as  it  was  advisable  to  go  to  the  theatre 
early.  It  occurred  to  her,  when  she  read  his 
note,  that  she  must  assume  a  different  dress  if 
she  was  going  out  to  join  a  well-dressed  crowd 
with  a  well-dressed  gentleman.  Accordingly 
she  looked  into  the  depths  of  her  trunk,  and 
found  nothing  suitable.  Hastily  scribbling  a 
note  to  Mrs.  Fleeceson,  asking  her  to  send  up 
any  dress  that  would  answer  for  the  occasion, 
she  dispatched  Margaret  with  it,  who  returned 
barely  in  time  for  Lucilla  to  dross  for  dinner. 
It  happened  to  be  one  of  her  most  showy  dresses 
— A  dark,  rich,  brown  silk,  with  amber-KSolored 
Htripes,  and  trimmed  with  black  lace  rosetles. 
With  the  dress,  and  a  gold  net  upon  her  head, 
she  looked  exceedingly  handsome.  Miss  Ha- 
seldine,  keeping  her  room  dark  till  the  last 
moment,  missed  a  view  of  the  dress  as  Lucilla 
dropped  in  on  her  way  to  dinner,  still  dumb 
about  the  theatre.  Mr.  Braxton  was  in  the 
dining-room,  cutting  the  wires  of  a  Champagne 
bottle.     She  went  up  to  him : 

'*0h,  Mr.  Braxton,  I  have  not  told  your 
aunt  that  I  am  going  to  the  theatre.  I  am 
afraid  to." 

She  took.away  his  breath,  first  by  her  unex- 
pected beauty — ^her  appearance  was  so  dazzling 
— secondly  by  her  avowal  of  cowardice. 

''Is  this  true,  Miss  Stanhope?  How  you 
have  changed  since  our  first  interview!" 

She  bent  down  her  face  blazing  with  excite- 
ment. 

**  Will  you  go  and  tell  her  ?"  she  begged. 
''I  would  not  miss  going  for  the  world,  and  I 
can  not  go  without  Miss  Haseldine's  permis- 
sion." 

He  darted  to  the  door,  and  looking  back, 
said: 

' '  I  shall  be  back  by  the  time  dinner  comes  up. " 

It  had  been  on  the  table  some  minutes,  how- 
ever, before  be  returned,  with  a  face  excited  as 
her  own.  His  chin  looked  sharp,  his  teeth 
were  set,  and  did  not  unclose  till  he  had  done 
carving  enough  for  a  large  family.  Lucilla  was 
troubled,  hurt,  and  indignant ;  she  knew  Miss 
Haseldine  had  been  having  a  fight  with  him. 
He  sent  Margaret  out  on  some  errand. 

' '  XjucHIoj^  he  said,  *  *  yon  eat  nothing.  Tou 
must  dine." 

She  protested  she  had  dined  heartily.'  He 
filled  a  glass  of  Champagne  and  made  her  drink 
it. 

"  Papa,  7  don't  call  her  Lucilla,"  cried  Mary. 

*^  My  dear,  can.  you  take  a  glass  of  Cham- 
pagne to  aunty  without  spilling  it  ?" 

«<  I  guess  so.     Let  me  try,  papa." 

Mary,  like  Margaret,  vanished  from  the 
scene. 

*'I  shall  cut  some  chicken  for  you,  and  you 
must  eat  it,"  said  Mr.  Braxton. 

"  Miss  Haseldine  is  not  willing  for  me  to  go ; 
I  know  it,"  said  Lucilla. 


"Will  you  go  without  her  permission ?" 

"How  can  I,  being  her  companion t" 

"  Go  as  mine— for  life." 

The  dark  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"I  am  the  object  of  your  charity,  Mr.  Brax- 
ton." 

"  Quick,  Lucilla !  Will  yon  go  to  the  thea- 
tre with  me  ?" 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  had  time  to 
kiss  it  before  Margaret  re-entered. 

The  drama  of  the  great  actress  blended  with 
Lucilla's  drama  that  evening.  It  ended  vrith 
a  little  one-act  farce  which  came  off"  in  Miss 
Haseldine's  room;  for  Mr.  Braxton  insisted 
upon  going  to  his  aunt's  room  as  soon  as  they 
came  from  the  theatre.  After  that  existence 
ran  on  a  prosaic  level — as  it  always  does  be- 
tween Man  and  Wife. 


DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

Eax  wholly  fidls  the  waning  light, 
The  moon,  amid  heaven's  cloudy  hosts 

Leading  the  starry  ranks  of  night, 

Bends  softly  down  her  banner  white, 
Bringing  to  earth's  wide  isles  and  coasts 

A  blessed  trace  from  noise  and  strife— 

A  breath-space  for  the  inner  life. 

Sweet  thoughts,  by  daylight  banished  hence, 

Retorn,  to  comfort  and  to  heal 
The  weariness  of  sonl  and  sense— 
And  on  the  lips  of  tnrbnlence 

The  starlight  sets  its  silver  seal; 
Dim  pinions  fan  the  Aragrant  damps, 
And  flrc-flies  trim  their  living  lamps. 

The  dew-bom  primrose  bnrsts,  and  flings 

Its  perftune  in  a  sndden  gnsh ; 
Moths  flit  on  silver-dosted  wings, 
And  scores  of  fldr  and  happy  things 

Rejoice  in  the  harmonious  hush— 
A  bird  that  dreams  of  caroling 
Chirps  fi&int,  with  head  behind  his  wing. 

By  day  the  city  strives  and  strains. 

And  labors  in  its  smoke  and  dast 
Like  some  great  giant  bound  with  chains, 
Sore  scourged  with  rodb  and  racked  with  pains, 

And  doomed  to  servitude  niOast; 
But  when  the  tiresome  day  goes  down 
The  slave  may  dream  of  throne  and  crown. 

By  day  the  vulture  swoops  and  fbeds, 
And  beats  bis  fellows  with  his  wings ; 

By  night  all  violence  recedes— 

The  whip^Kwr-will's  mild  patience  pleads— 
Shrilly  and  dear  the  cridcet  sings ; 

And  while  the  stream  its  story  weaves, 

The  wind  talks  softly  with  the  leaves. 

If  day  be  storm,  and  night  be  calm— 

If  day  be  toil,  and  night  release— 
If  day  be  pain,  and  night  be  balm— 
If  day  be  discord,  night  a  psalm— 

If  day  be  war,  and  night  be  peace— 
If  day  be  life,  and  night  be  death. 
Why  hold  so  dear  this  mortal  breath  f 

Why  plead  and  shudder  and  bewail. 
When  those  who  stand  our  sonls  most  near 

sup  from  our  clasp,  and,  mute  and  pale. 

Recede  behind  the  misty  veil 
That  hides  from  us  a  higher  sphere  t 

Why  shrink  with  anguish  and  affright 

If  life  be  day  and  death  be  night? 
Why  grieve  to  see  them  pass  away, 
-Since  night  is  sweeter  far  than  dayf 
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T5E  other  evening  the  Easy  Chair  was  listen- 
ing to  a  yonng  clergyman  who  was  surround- 
ed by  others,  sitting  upon  a  platform,  some  wear- 
ing the  regulation  white  cravat  and  others  con- 
tented with  the  secular  black  tie.  The  discourse 
was  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  family  as  tlie  chief 
means  of  religious  culture,  and  the  speaker  spoke 
with  such  genuine  unction  that  it  was  most  pleas- 
ant to  witness. 

We  stop  at  this  point  merely  to  ask  why  cler- 
gymen wear  white  cravats.  We  all  know  why 
millers  wear  white  coats,  but  a  similar  reason 
does  not  explain  the  clerical  costume.  Is  it  to 
denote  the  purity  of  the  profession  ?  Is  it  for  the 
puixwse  of  a  uniform  ?  Is  it  that  they  may  be  at 
once  recognized  ?  Is  it  for  the  same  reason  that 
physicians  used  to  carry  canes  with  large  knobs 
on  top  ?  Is  it  merely  a  relic  of  the  priestly  robes 
of  Rome,  which  are  themselves  remnants  of  Jew- 
ish ecclesiastical  costumes  ?  Is  it  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  clergy  wear  single-breasted  waist- 
coats with  standing  collars,  and  very  much  but- 
tqned  up  ?  Whatever  the  reason  may  be  it  must 
be  akin  to  that  which  ordains  shovel-hats  for  En- 
glish bishops,  and  horse-hair  wigs  for  English 
judges  and  advocates.  It  is  obseiTable  that 
many  earnest  ministers  of  almost  every  sect  dis- 
card the  ecclesiastical  costume — except,  possibly, 
the  black  color.  We  do  not  recall  a  cleigymon 
in  a  red  cravat  or  in  veiy  pronounced  trowsers. 
But  we  could  mention  very  fomilior  names  of 
noted  ministers  who  could  not  be  distinguished  in 
a  room  or  in  the  street  from  other  people,  yet 
names  which  are  sweet  with  the  odor  of  true 
sanctity. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  such  a  phe- 
nomenon as  a  clerical  dandy.  There  are  evi- 
dently members  of  the  profession  who  think  as 
much  and  as  carefully  of  what  we  may  call  the 
little  saltorial  signs  of  sanctity,  or  who  may  be 
said  to  follow  as  faithfully  the  ecclesiastical  fash- 
ions as  any  fine  bidy  the  variations  of  bonnets  or 
the  fluctuations  of  tnmmings.  And  this  spectacle 
creates  a  peculiar  prejudice.  The  feeling  that  the 
profession  deals  with  the  most  solemn  facts  of 
life  is  so  universal  and  profound  that  there  is  a 
remarkablp  dissatisfaction  with  the  evidence  of 
frivolity  in  any  of  its  members.  It  is  not  so 
with  dke  priests  of  the  Romish  Church.  The 
ibrms  and  ceremonies,  the  pompous  and  magnifi- 
cent ritual  of  that  sect,  are  so  inwoven  with  its 
substance  that  they  can  not  be  readily  separated. 
Yet  when  beyond  the  Porta  Pia  in  Rome,  or  upon 
th«  terrace  of  the  Campidoglio,  or  in  the  pleas- 
ant paths  of  the  Boigfaese  Villa,  you  meet  a  scar- 
let-legged cardinal  airing  himsdf,  with  his  liv- 
eried flunkies  respectfully  atten^ng  his  Emi- 
nence's steps,  the  imagination  instinctively  re- 
cniB  to  the  Galilean  landscape  and  the  fisher  of 
men.  What  conceivable  relation  can  there  be, 
you  ask,  between  the  pUiin  piimeval  truths  ut- 
tered by  the  Great  Teacher  and  this  vast  eccled- 
astidsm  of  which  oiur  friend  in  the  extraordinniy 
red  costume,  with  the  attending  footmen  in  liv- 
ery, is  not  a  disease  but  a  blossom  ? 

If  now,  instead  of  red  cloak  and  stockings  and 
a  glittering  equipage,  you  behold  a  white  cravat 
— ^Ifae  same  question  presents  itsel£    What  is  the 


secret  connection  between  Christianity  and  white 
cravats?  For  it  is  remarkable  that  the  white 
cravat,  as  such — ^the  white  cravat  in  itself  con- 
sidered— ^is  as  much  a  sign  of  worldliness  as  of 
unworldliness.  It  is  the  color  of  the  dinner-party, 
of  the  rout,  of  the  dance.  The  youth  ties  liis 
snowy  ends  with  as  much  painful  anxiety  and 
elaboration  for  his  first  ball  as  for  his  first  ser- 
mon. Given  a  yonng  man  in  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
say,  at  six  o'clock  on  a  soft  autumnal  evening, 
clad  all  in  black  and  with  a  white  cravat,  and  jou 
could  not  be  sure  whether  he  were  going  to  preach 
or  to  dine.     That  is  a  very  interesting  truth. 

But  there  is  still  another  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject ;  and  that  is,  that  not  only  is  the  white  cravat 
worn,  as  it  weredistinctively,  by  the  clergyman  and 
the  man  of  fashion,  but  also  by  our  afiable  and  gen- 
tlemanly fellow-citizens,  the  waiters.  In  all  the 
houses  of  the  nobility  within  a  mile  in  each  di- 
rection from  Madison  Square  the  butler  and  tlie 
waiter  wear  the  white  cravat.  And,  as  strictly 
scientific  inquirers,  we  must  here  remark  still 
another  fact,  that  while  the  Easy  Chair,  if  he  is 
coming  to  dine  with  dis  urbane  friend,  the  be- 
loved reader,  wears  the  white,  and  finds  his 
agreeable  host  in  the  same,  and  his  fellow-guest, 
the  interesting  young  rector,  in  the  same,  and  the 
door  is  opened  to  him  by  the  family  butler  in  the 
same ;  yet  he  reflects  that  his  host  and  himself 
must  wear  it  only  as  a  high  ceremony  upon  these 
state  occasions,  while  it  is  considered  the  distinct- 
ive sign  of  the  young  rector  and  the  old  butler 
or  waiter.  This  latter  &ct  sometimes  leads  to 
social  confusion — as  when,  in  a  London  party,  a 
gentleman  in  the  regulation  costume,  and  des- 
perately thirsty,  after  looking  in  vain  through  the 
rooms,  where  every  body  was  cravatted  in  wliite, 
for  any  body  whom  he  thought  he  might  address 
without  insult  as  the  waiter,  finally  turned  polite- 
ly upon  his  next  neighbor,  who  was  as  likely  to 
be  the  waiter  as  any  body  else,  and  said,  firmly : 

*  *  I  beg  pardon,  Sir — are  you  the  waitei*  ?" 

To  which  his  neighbor  with  equal  firmness  re- 
sponded : 

"  No,  Sir,  I  am  not— are  you  ?"  ^ 

There  are  many  vexed  sartorial  questions 
which  the  Easy  Chair  hopes  its  young  and  prom- 
ising neighbor,  the  Bazar,  will  satisfectorily  an- 
swer ;  and  among  them  is  this  great  mystery  of 
the  white  cravat.  Why  must  clergymen  and 
waiters  distinctively  wear  it,  while  mere  laymen 
of  the  most  secular  kind,  like  the  Easy  Chair,  must 
wear  it  only  upon  ceremonial  occasions  ? 
-  Yet  this  was  by  no  means  the  subject  which 
engaged  the  Easy  Chair's  reflection,  as  he  list- 
ened to  the  yonng  clergyman  of  whom  he  began 
by  speaking,  and  who  was  surrounded  by  others. 
It  was  the  question,  why  it  is  that  ministers  sub- 
mit to  be  the  hardest  worked  and  the  worst  paid 
class  of  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  society.  And 
this  is  so  tremendous  a  question,  and  so  entirely 
separate  from  that  of  cravats,  that  we  '^ill  draw 
a  dash,  and  begin  a  fresh  section. 

That  they  are  so,  no  one,  especially  no  clergy- 
man, will  deny.  Every  duty  is  devolved  upon 
him.  He  is  not  only  to  marry,  and  baptize,  and 
bury,  but  he  must  bg.t^e^gc^ni^da^^^^ 
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or  of  every  body  who  chooses  to  drain  his  sorrows 
And  joys — often  the  very  smallest  of  small  beer — 
into  the  minister's  ear.  He  must  be  chairman, 
director,  and  visitor  of  all  the  charitable,  relig- 
ious, and  educational  societies  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. All  hours  of  the  day  and  of  the  night 
must  be  at  the  service  of  other  people,  and  with- 
out a  murmur.  This  is  the  duty  also  of  the  phy- 
sician ;  but  the  doctor  of  medicine  is  spared  the 
rest  of  the  labor  that  falls  upon  his  brother  of  di- 
vinity. All  these  are,  so  to  say,  the  clei^gyman  s 
secuhir  duties.  But  his  strictly  official  demands 
are  enormous.  He  must  conduct  at  least  two 
public  services  upon  Sundays;  preach  t>vo  ser- 
m<^s,  and  have  meetings  and  exhortations  dur- 
ing the  week.  For  all  this  he  must  be  contented 
with  a  small  salaryr-smaller  than  most  clerks  re- 
ceive ;  he  must  di-^ss  well,  and  must  abstain  from 
the  amusements  with  which  all  the  world  recre- 
ates itself.  What  criticism  he  must  undergo! 
How  eveiy  old  woman,  of  both  sexes,  iisels  at  lib- 
erty to  suggest  this,  and  to  hint  that !  In  what 
an  atmosphere  of  abominably  impertinent  inter- 
ference the  clergyman  is  compelled  to  breathe ! 
Every  parishioner  feels  that  he  has  some  kind  of 
vested  right  in  the  minister,  as  every  voter  is  of 
opinion  that  he  owns  his  proportional  share  of 
the  Congressional  representative.  If  any  hapless 
friend  of  the  Easy  Chair  has  ever  been  a  candi- 
date for  office  he  recalls  perhaps  with  what  a  su- 
'  perior  air  the  gentleman  who  calls  to  ask  for  a 
little  favor  begins  by  saying,  as  if  to  put  refusal 
beyond  question,  "I  voted  for  you,  iSr."  You 
were  not  elected,  indeed,  but  none  the  less  your 
visitor  expects  you  to  procure  him  the  mission  to 
England  or  a  loan  of  ten  cents. 

The  Easy  Chair  hopes  that  no  clerical  friend 
will  misunderstand  him,  or  suppose  that  he  im- 
agines himself  to  be  describing  the  fate  of  all 
clergymen.  Tliere  are  those  who  quietly  repel 
impertinent  interference.  There  are  those  who 
will  not  overwork  themselves.  There  are  those 
who  wiU  not  undertake  the  parish  duty  which 
properly  belongs  to  another  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation f  Iian  the  Protestant.  There  are  those  also, 
the  Easy  Chair  sincerely  trusts,  who  turn  up  the 
barrel  between  meetings,  and  will  not  write  two 
sermons  a  week.  It  is  very  comical  to  observe 
the  feeling  of  suppressed  indignation  with  which 
a  parishioner,  let  us  say  of  the  old  school,  sus- 
pects that  he  is  listening  to  an  old  sermon.  Some- 
thing in  the  turn  of  a  phrase,  some  quotation  or 
allusion,  suggests  to  him  that*  he  has  heard  this 
before.  The  great  drift  of  the  discourse,  the 
moral  lesson  never  to  be  too  much  inculcated 
and  repeated,  he  omits  altogether.  It  is  not  by 
that  that  he  recalls  it.  And  what  at  bottom  is 
his  emotion?  What  is  his  real  feeling  of  indigr 
nation  ?  Baldly  stated  it  is  that  he  pays  his  share 
toward  two  new  sermons  every  week,  and  the  oth- 
er party  to  the  bargain  is  shirking  work. 

Now  why  does  not  the  other  party  to  the  bar- 
gain not  only  shirk  that  work  for  that  day,  but 
altogether?  Why  does  he  not  say  that  he  can 
write  one  good  sermon  a  week,  but  that  he  can 
not  write  two  ?  Why  does  he  not  say,  "  Breth- 
ren, let  us  have  one  service  a  day,  and  a  chil- 
dren's meeting,  if  you  choose,  in  the  afternoon  ?" 
The  Easy  Chair  has  long  looked  through  the  re- 
ligious magazines,  reviews,  and  joumajiB,  to  find 
an  article  upon  "Mrs.  Grundy  in  the  Church." 
Mrs.  Grundy  in  society  we  all  know.    Mrs. 


Grundy  in  politics  is  also  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance. But  it  is  in  the  church  that  Mrs.  Grundy 
nods  supreme  and  holds  highest  her  virtuous 
hands  of  horror.  She  denies  moral  freedom  of 
action  to  ttie  clergyman.  Erecting  a  certain 
standard  of  action,  he  must  conform.  She 
spreads  for  him  what  seems  to  many  a  very  soft 
and  pleasant  couch.  It  is  the  bed  of  Procrustes, 
and  she  tries  to  force  him  to  lie  upon  it.  Mrs. 
Grundy  does  not  permit  the  clergyman  to  do 
what  he  thinks  right  and  best,  but  insists  upon 
what  she  thinks  he  ought  to  think  right  and  best. 
The  very  person  whom  she  has  invited  to  take 
spiritual  charge  of  her,  and  in  whose  moral  rec- 
titude and  just  judgment  she  must  therefore  be 
supposed  to  confide,  is  the  very  one  whom  she 
will  not  suffer  to  dance,  if  he  wishes  to,  or  to 
hear  any  but  slow  music.  Is  slowness  religions  ? 
Is  a  tune  impious  because  it  is  merry?  The 
opera  is  a  device  of  Beelzebub,  is  it,  dear  Mrs. 
Grundy?  And  what  do  you  think  of  a  bobo- 
link? The  accessories  are  bad  ?  But  wh«t  of 
malice,  and  backbiting,  and  spiritual  pride,  and 
jealousy,  and  intolerable  personal  gossip  in 
church  ? 

It  is  extraprdinary  how  that  old  woman  con- 
trols us.  Here  is  a  young  fellow,  a  preacher  in 
the  bud,  and  full  of  the  happiest  promise ;  afld 
he  goes — well,  pretty  often,  to  see  as  lovely  and 
admirable  a  young  person  of  the  other  sex  as 
can  be  found  any  where ;  and  merely  l)ecanse 
this  wretched  old  woman  puts  up  her  eye-glasses 
and  says,  "H'm,  ha,  twice  last  week.  What 
does  that  mean  ?  No  young  clergyman  ought  to 
be  suspected  of  flirting,"  the  ypung  fellow  drops 
off,  and  the  young  person  of  the  other  sex  begins 
to  grow  pale.  Or  there  was  the  good  old  pastor 
of  the  church  so  well  known  to  those  of  us  who 
are  familiar  with  it,  who  after  his  long  and  faith- 
ful service  proposed  that  the  afternoon  service 
should  be  omitted.  And  why  not  ?  Every  Sun- 
day afternoon  he  preached  to  a  very  few  breth- 
ren, more  or  less  asleep.  It  was  not  very  unrea- 
sonable diat  he  should  suppose  that  th^  would 
prefer  to  sleep  at  home.  In  any  case  it  was  a 
cruel  tax  upon  him.  But  Mrs.  Grundy  was 
aghast  She  could  see  in  such  a  suggestion  no- 
thing but  softening  of  the  brain,  or  the  overthrow 
of  the  Christian  rdigion ;  and  she  stated  her  case 
so  strongly  that  the  rest  of  the  parish  yielded, 
and  still  continue  to  take  their  Sunday  afternoon 
nap  in  church  instead  of  at  home. 

Why  don't  the  ministers  break  Mrs.  Grundy's 
head?  Why  do  they  not  say  to  their  societies 
that  they  will  not,  because  they  ought  not,  con- 
tinue to  work  so  severely  for  a  pay  so  miserable  ? 
And  why  do  not  we  who  sit  in  the  pews  inter- 
fere? Above  all,  if  we  can  not  pay  a  Lirge  sal- 
ary, and' choose  occasionally  to  send  a  purse  to 
our  clergymen,  why  do  we  not  make  it  a  point 
of  honor  that  nobody  shall  mention  the  fact  to 
the  newspapers?  What  honest  man  does  not 
wince  with  shame  when  he  reads  that  the  parish- 
ioners of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Blank  presented  him 
on  Tuesday  evening  at  his  residence  with  a  neat 
purse  containing  fifty  cents  in  new  five -cent 
pieces ;  that  the  Honorable  Somebody  or  Nolxxly 
made  a  few  felicitous  i^mariis,  to  which  the  pas- 
tor feelingly  responded  ?  What  is  the  object  of 
this  kind  of  thing  ?  It  is  the  glorification  of  the 
generous  society  that  presents  the  purse.  It  is 
not,  as  somebody  claims,  a  beautiful  public  trib- 
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nte  of  respect  and  regard  for  the  minister ;  for 
he  knows  and  they  know  and  eveiy  body  knows 
that  the  sole  pabli<f  impression  is  that  poor  Blank 
most  be  rmy  sore  pressed  indeed  when  he  is  elo- 
quently grateful  for  fifty  cents,  or  a  new  hat,  or  a 
coat,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  The  whole  cere- 
mony is  Mrs.  Grundy's  attempt  to  eat  her  cake 
and  have  it  at  the  same  time. 

A  conscientious  clergyman  is  the  hardest- 
worked  man  among  us ;  and  yet  there  are  very 
many  who  look  upon  him  as  a  kind  of  drone  in 
the  great  hive,  and  who  have  a  vague  idea  that 
he  is  pretty  well  paid  for  doing  very  little !  It  is 
this  half-contemptuous  feeling  wliich  Dr.  Way- 
land,  the  chief  of  the  Baptist  clei^gy,  had  in  mind 
when  he  said,  in  his  cawitic  way,  to  a  meeting  of 
some  of  his  religious  friends :  **  Brethren,  if  one 
of  you  has  a  lazy,  good-for-nothing  son,  about 
whom  you  are  in  despair,  fou  are  sure  to  make  a 
Baptist  minister  of  him."  If  that  is  the  feeling, 
how  can  we  expect  our  children  to  care  or  to 
wish  to  go  to  church  ?  And  yet  what  right  have 
we  to  expect  that  another  kind  of  man  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  pittance  we  pay  ?  The  most 
shining  proof  of  the  generally  noble  character  of 
t^  clei^gy  is  that,  despite  the  piUance,  they  are 
not  the  kind  of  men  Dr.  Wayland  described. 
^Qt  they  do  want  more  independence.  They  do 
want  to  tread  down  Mra.  Grundy  under  their 
feet. 

To  an  Easy  Chair,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  an 
eye  upon  the  pleasant  aspects  of  the  world,  and  to 
roll  itself  about  among  the  minor  paths  of  man- 
ners and  customs,  it  is  very  obvious  that  we  must 
be  under  some  curious  illusion  concerning  the 
Opera  in  London.  We  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  great  operatic  capitals.  It  is 
reckoned  with  St  Petersbui:g  and  Paris  as  one 
of  the  dties  in  which  the  most  celebrated  singers 
wish  to  appear.  And  th^  do  appear.  Malibran 
and  Grisi  and  Jenny  Lind  were  all  stara  of  the 
lioodon  heaven — alas !  unhappy  were  I  It  was 
only  the  other  day  that  the  account  was  published 
in  an  English  paper  of  the  recent  appearance  of 
Jenny  Lind  at  some  provincial  city  in  a  work  of 
her  husband's,  and  the  result  was  painful.  Her 
voice  was  gone !  Such  a  loss  is  as  absolute  as 
the  extinction  of  a  star.  Voices  remain  and 
stars;  but  the  lost  Pleiad — I 

Naturally,  therefore,  we  suppose  the  standard 
of  the  London  Opera  to  be  very  high — to  be,  in 
fiu:t,  quite  bevond  our  own.  Aiid  there  are  very 
worthy  people  who  basely  sneer  at  the  Irving 
Place  Opera,  because  they  are  veiy  sure  it  is  so 
lamentably  inferior  to  that  over  the  sea  in  Lon- 
don. Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  Irving  Place 
which  has  given  to  London  and  Paris  the  most 
admired  and  successful  prima  donna  since  Jenny 
Und  in  AdeUna  Patti,  and  now  dose  upon  the 
majestic  and  fascinating  Nilsson  at  **Her  Ma- 
jesty's," in  London,  comes  our  very  familiar 
friend  Mias  Clara  Louisa  Kellogg,  and  sings  in 
Ftnut,  in  Nilsson's  own  role,  to  a  crowded  and 
brilliant  house,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince 
and  Princess  Christian,  Prince  and  Princess  Ed- 
ward of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  who  knows  how  many 
dukes  and  duchesses,  marquises  and  marchion- 
esses, earls  and  countesses,  viscounts  and  vis- 
countesses, and  what  sparkling  mob  of  lesser 
lords  and  ladies  and  mere  untided  gentry — and 
Is  declared  to  be  the  equal  of  Nilsson  and  Titiens 


and  Patti  and  Carvalho  and  all  the  melodiou:» 
rest,  her  success  ''more  triumphant,  it  may  be, 
from  the  memories." 

Have  we  been  entertaining  nightingales  and 
larks  and  wood- thrushes  unawares?  Season 
after  season  has  the  Kellogg  been  singing,  and 
we  listening,  and  thinking  it  very  well  and  very 
sweet  and  very  pretty,  when  it  was  the  easy  rival, 
if  not  superior,  of  the  best  of  living  singers! 
Goodness  gwacious  I  as  Fopling  says,  what  have 
we  been  about  ?  Some  of  the  jeunesse  dor^e, 
poring  over  the  photographs  of  Nikson,  have  won- 
dered what  could  tempt  her  to  these  thanklflss 
and  longing  shores ;  and  pleasantly  listening  to 
the  Kellogg  they  have  been  indeed  very  grateftd 
but  wholly  unsuspecting  that  this  was  more  than 
Nilsson,  more  than  Carvalho.  It  can  not  be  de- 
nied. Her  success  has  been  very  great.  Her 
first  appearance  transcended  in  enthusiasm  that 
of  Adelina  Patti.  ''CJertainly,"  says  the  critic 
8{  the  Jttnes,  ''  Miss  Kellogg  displayed  extraor- 
dinary powers,  both  as  actress  and  singer,  and 
created  an  inunense  impression.  Miss  Kellogg 
is  not  only  a  splendid  and  brilliant  singer,  but  a 
consummate  actress  as  well,  h^he  oidently  thinks 
for  hersdf,  and  her  acting  is  to  be  praised  no  less 
for  its  natural  ease  and  unstudied  grace  than  for 

its  originality In  fine,  the  new  singer  has 

every  thing  in  her  favor  to  insure  a  great  success 
and  to  raise  her  into  high  favor.  She  possesses  ' 
a  voice  of  rare  quality — silver-bright,  liquid,  emo- 
tional to  a  degree,  and  sympathetic.  She  singH 
with  art,  feeling,  judgment,  and  supreme  taste ; 
as  an  actress  she  would  nuike  her  fortune  in  tho 
drama,  and  her  appearance  is  highly  prepossess- 
ing." 

As  we  read  these  delightful  words  do  we  not 
all  dose  our  eyes  for  a  moment  and  see  Miss 
Clara  Louisa  Kellogg  on  the  morning  after  her 
appearance  seated  before  the  fire  in  comfortable 
wrapper  and  slippers  reading  them  also?  How 
she  must  lika  London  !  How  kindly  and  friend- 
ly seems  evvy  thing  in  that'dull,  dark  city! 
How  honest  and  hearty  Ibis  generous  welcome ! 
Then  her  eyes  dose,  too,  perhaps,  as  she  foreseen 
that  brief  and  bright  career  so  alluring  and  ovei-- 
powering  to  the  imagination  of  the  young  singer. 
And  we,  poor  plodders  of  Broadway !  why  didn't 
we  know  all  this  ?  How  often  has  she  not  sung 
to  thin  houses  ?  How  often  have  not  the  papers 
praised  feebly,  unconscious  of  the  goddess !  How 
staid  have  been  our  epithets,  how  subdued  our 
admiration !  Yet  when  she  returns  how  eagerly 
we  shall  welcome  her,  and  remind  our  friends 
that  we  always  knew,  and,  as  they  will  remember, 
always  said,  that  the  Kellogg  was  peerless,  /v 
she  then  different  in  London  ?  Or  is  it  that  a 
singer  hath  no  honor  in  her  own  land  ?  Or  is  it 
that  the  accessories  of  "Her  Majesty's"  havo 
greatly  helped  her?  Or  is  it  that  London  in 
more  easily  satisfied  than  New  York  ?  Or  is  it 
that  Europe  has  at  last  become  conscious  of 
America? 

Whatever  it  be  let  us  rejoice  that  the  industri- 
ous and  devoted  singer  has  met  such  a  sunburst 
of  welcome,  and  that  her  path  in  Europe  is  like- 
ly to  be  so  flowery. 

The  farewell  dinner  to  Mr.  Dickens  in  Lon- 
don was  one  of  the  feasts  in  which  we  are  all  in- 
terested, and  at  which  we  would  all  gladly  have 
been  guests.    It  was  curiously  symbolical  of  the 
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hold  which  Dickens  has  not  apon  a  class  bat  npon 
mankind  at  lai^e,  for  those  who  sat  down  at  the 
table  were  of  every  profession,  and  illnstrions  in 
every  profession,  and  they  came  to  honor  the 
chief  of  his  own  calling  in  literature.  Beside  the 
most  noted  of  his  own  goild — and  among  them 
was  Lord  Lytton,  whom  we  know  as  Bulwer, 
who  presided — ^there  were  the  artists  in  great 
force,  merchants,  men  of  science,  lawyers,  travel- 
ers, soldiers,  sailors,  and  ''common  gentlemen." 
It  was  a  banquet  which  eveiy  one  of  those  who 
y^e  present  will  always  remember  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,  and  which  must  have  been  to  Dick- 
ens himself  one  of  the  brightest  events  of  life. 
It  was  so  much  music  compressed  into  one  strain! 
It  was  a  noble  and  beautiful  homage  of  fame  to 
fame.  Smaller  men  ''mutually  admire.'*  But 
Bulwer,  and  Lord  *Cockbum,  and  Millais,  and 
Landseer,  Professor  Owen,  and  Tennyson,  and 
Buckstone,  do  not  prop  their  reputations  upon 
each  other:  their  applause  is  single,  and  their 
admiration  and  sympathy  are  sincere. 

If  Thackeray  had  been  living  he  too  would 
have  been  there ;  and  although  his  words  would 
have  been  wonderfully  hearty  and  racy,  spoken 
in  that  rich,  deep  voice,  he  would  have  looked  a 
great  deal  at  the  President  sitting  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  he  would  have  reflected  upon  the 
.  Presidential  reflections.  For  Bulwer  was  famous, 
and  Thackeray  had  sharply  and  incessantly  satir- 
ized him  before  Dickens  had  ascended  the  throne. 
There  was  a  time,  easily  within  the  remembrance 
of  those  who  are  not  yet  old  (when  are  we  old  ?) 
— say  about  the  time  when  Willis  was  writing  his 
"Pencilings  by  the  Way" — when  Bulwer  was 
the  great  name  among  the  English  novelists  and 
Disraeli  disputed  his  laurels.  Since  that  time 
Bulwer  has  been  steadily  busy  writing  works, 
devoted,  as  the  terrible  Thackeray  used  to  say,  to 
the  Good,  with  a  great  G,  the  Beautiful,  with  a 
great  B,  and  the  TVue,  with  a  great  T.  But  hQ 
has  seen  himself  overtaken  and  jppsed  in  the 
great  race  by  the  young  reporter  <Khe  Morning 
Chronicky  and  by  his  crwn  insatiate  satirist.  He 
is  a  lord,  and  his  position  in  literature  is  veiy 
conspicuous,  and  he  has  defended  in  Parliament 
all  the  respectable  policies  and  the  sohd  interests 
of  the  solid  men ;  but  the  glorious  guild  of  literar 
tore  and  art  has  never  united  with  all  other  pur- 
suits and  offered  him  such  a  tribute  of  the  heart 
as  this  farewell  dinner  to  Dickens. 

The  old  readers  of  Bulwer — ^his  literaiy  dio- 
cese, as  it  were — have  always  undoubtedly  asso- 
ciated him  with  his  own  Pdham,  as  the  poetical 
church  of  Byron  always  se6  their  saint  in  Childe 
Harold.  That  Bulwer  was  a  dandy  has  tdways 
been  their  secret  belief;  and  it  is  curious  now,  K>r 
the  old  readers  of  Bulwer,  who  wear  easier  shoes 
and  care  less  about  their  cravat  ties  than  they 
did  when  they  wept  over  the  woes  of  Nydia  and 
Madeline,  to  read  of  Pelham  as  still  Pelham, 
but  Pelham  with  a  w — g,  and  hair  d— e,  and 
padd — g!  He  is  thus  painted  at  the  Dickens 
dinner  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Tribune :  ' '  Lord 
Lytton,  the  Chairman,  rises.  He  is  excessively 
dressed  up,  and  can  not  suppress  his  vanity. 
Over  sixty,  Bulwer  does  not  look  fifty — ^but  he 
is  '  made  up* :  his  hair,  and  beard,  and  eyebrows 
are  too  dark  not  to  excite  suspicion.  Voices  are 
the  real  tests  of  age ;  and  when  he  spoke  it  was 
the  voice  of  a  past  generation.  Disraeli  himself 
has  not  such  a  Jewish  foce  as  Bulwer,  whose 


nose  is  almost  a  caricature  of  the  aquiline.  There 
is  unmistakable  power  in  every  line  of  his  face, 
however ;  his  body  is  a  phantasm  in  which  his 
tailor  may  believe.  His  speaking  is  ingeniously 
bad.  It  is  the  ideal  of  the  style  of  a  hard-shell 
Baptist  preacher  far  away  in  old  Virginia.  A 
hard,  convulsive  word  or  two — a  long  drawl — 
terminated  by  a  jerk,  at  which  the  forehead  is 
thrown  down  until  the  audience  sees  the  back  of 
the  head :  tliis  is  the  history  of  one  of  Bulwer's 
rasping,  unpleasant  sentences.  He  throws  his 
hand  (with  faultless  cuffs)  straight  out ;  clasps 
the  fingers  tightly  to  the  palm,  then  draws  it  in 
under  his  arm  as  a  man  would  pulling  in  a  gud- 
geon— and  that  is  his  gesture.  He  should  ap- 
pear only  in  print.  To  those  who  could  shut 
their  eyes  (as  I  did)  and  listen  to  what  he  said, 
his  speeches  on  Saturday  were  very  good  indeed. " 

Bulwer's  felicitous  tnd  generous  speech  intro- 
ducing Dickens  has  probably  been  read  by  many 
of  our  friends.  But  at  a  later  hour  in  the  even- 
ing, when  "  the  ladies"  were  to  be  toasted,  Mr. 
Pelham  showed  that  he  was  as  capable  as  ever  of 
a  neat  sonnet  to  his  lady's  eyebrow.  The  gal- 
leries were  filled  with  gentle  guests  beaming  be- 
nignant upon  the  lords  of  creation  upon  the  floor, 
and  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  sparkling  crowd 
of  witnesses,  Mr.  Pelham  said,  and  no  chairman 
ever  said  it  more  prettily :  "  Before  sitting  down 
you  will  allow  me  to  propose  a  toast — the  health 
of  that  part  of  this  audience  which  every  writer 
of  polite  letters  is  the  most  ambitious  to  please. 
I  mean  those  who  are  our  gentlest  critics,  but 
who,  at  the  same  time,  are  the  most  formidable 
.rivals  whenever  they  condescend  to  compete  with 
us  as  authors.  It  has  been  said  that  man  was 
bom  to  look  upward  and  contemplate  the  stars. 
I  now  look  upward  and  in  contemplating  the 
stars  I  propose  '  the  health  of  the  ladies.' "  Vo- 
ciferous applause  followed  for  Heaven's  last,  best 
gift  to  man,  from  those  who  valued  it  too  much 
to  expose  it  to  the  perils  of  the  table,  which  they, 
as  the  baser  sex,  were  not  too  fine  to  encounter. 

But  there  was  one  incident  at  this  memorable 
banquet  which  was  very  interesting.  More  than 
forty  years  figo  a  young  Englishman,  just  from 
college,  printed  in  Paris  a  slight  volume  of  verses 
for  private  circulation,  and  dedicated  it  to  a 
brother  collegian  who  was  studying  law,  and  for 
whom  the  poet  predicted  the  highest  honors  in 
his  profession.  At  the  Dibkens  dmner  the  Lord 
Chief-Justice  of  England,  in  proposing  a  toast  in 
honor  of  the  chairman,  said  that  it  was  an  infi- 
nite source  of  gratification  and  delight  to  him  to 
do  it,  for  it  took  him  back  to  the  time  when  he 
and  the  noble  lord  started  in  life.  The  noble 
lord,  the  fisunous  author  Bulwer,  was  the  poet  of 
forty  years  ago,  and  the  Lord  Chief- Justice  who 
proposed  his  health  was  the  law  student,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  little  volume.  Lord  Cockbum 
did  not  spare  praise,  and  ended  with  xVhBfeu  de 
•joie  i  "In  the  toast  I  have  to  propose  let  me  em- 
body the  hope  that  for  long  years  our  noble  friend 
may  continue  to  contribute  to  the  literaiy  glory 
of  our  country ;  and  that  in  that  august  assem- 
blage to  which  by  a  wise  and  just  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  with  the  universal 
approbation  of  all  thinking  men  be  has  been  ele- 
vated, the  eloquent  orator  will  not  be  silent,  but 
will  continue  in  that  path  of  glory  and  renown 
he  has  so  long  trod  with  so  much  honor  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  the  country. "  Lord  Lytton, 
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not  to,  be  outdone,  gave  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  a 
Rowland  for  his  Oliyer :  **  I  remember  as  if  it 
were  jesterday  the  pride  I  had  in  eveiy  exhibition 
of  those  remarkable  talents  which  have  since  be- 
come the  admiration  of  our  Parliament  and  now 
reflect  lustre  on  our  Bench." 

How  Sony  those  must  always  be  who  were  un- 
able to  get  tickets  to  that  dinner ! 

Fitz-Gbeeks  Halleck  was  of  a  former  gen- 
eration in  literary  association,  and  the  news  of 
his  death  probably  surprised  many  who  supposed 
that  he  had  been  long^dead.  His  name  is  tra- 
ditional in  our  literaturS,  and  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten, for  he  was  one  of  the  group  of  fifty  years 
ago  who  first  made  our  litlrature  distinctive,  al- 
though not  original.  To-day  Halleck's  poems 
read  more  like  vers  de  societe  than  like  serious 
verse.  They  seem  like  the  sparkling  efi^usions 
of  a  clever  and  cultivated  man  of  the  world,  gen- 
erally aliraid  of  sentiment,  turning  it  into  ridicule 
at  the  end,  but  very  sentimental  when  the  mood 
holds.  Yet  in  Marco  Bozzaris  there  is  a  superb 
lyrical  movement,  worthv  a  great  poet ;  and  in 
the  lines  upon  the  death  of  Drake  an  elegiac 
melody  quite  unsurpassed.  It  was  with  a  few 
such  strokes  that  IMleck  made  his  reputadon, 
and  he  did  not  disturb  it  The  collections  of 
his  poetry  do  not  contain  forty  pieces,  none  of 
them  very  long,  and  most  of  them  of  a  local  and 
limited  interest  and  signlfi^nce.  This  genersr 
tion,  for  instance,  can  not  enjoy  the  peculiar  hu- 
morous allusion  of  Fanny,  although  it  is  easy  to 
feel  a  masterly  fiicility  in  execution,  and  a  lyrical 
temperament. 

Halleck's  active  life  was  passed  in  the  city  of 
New  York  at  that  remote  and  mythical  era  when 
it  was  not  a  foreign  city.  There  is  a  singular 
pleasure  in  reading  the  verse  which  suggests  the 
presence  in  city  politics  of  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  settlers.  Since  our  rulers  came  from  be- 
yond the  sea  we  should  lik&  to  see  any  bard  at- 
tempt to  make  any  association  with  municipal 
afiauB  romantic.  What  would  Halleck  have 
said  if  he  had  known  that  east  of  the  Bowery,  in 
this  roaring  Bedlam,  the  native  vote  is  less  than 
two  per  cent,  of  the  whole.     That  is  the  especial 


i^on  of  Mr.  Representative  Chanler's  vox  pop- 
ulij  vox  Dei,  Like  Charles  Lamb,  Halleck  was 
wedded  to  an  accountant's  desk«  He  was  a  clerk 
of  Jacob  Barker's,  and  later  of  John  Jacob  As- 
tor's.  His  enjoyment  of  the  dty  and  its  life 
was  evidently  intense ;  and  it  is  now  said  that 
afcer  he  returned  to  his  native  village  of  Guild- 
ford, where  he  died,  he  used  to  come  to  the 
city  on  the  Fourth  of  July !  How  vainly  and 
vaguely  at  last  he  must  have  looked  about  for 
his  New  York ;  and  when  St.  Tammany's  tem- 
ple passed  into  profane  hands,  the  ^n^ur  of  fifty 
years  ago  must  have  felt  that  his  own  hour  was 
near. 

To  the  younger  literary  men  he  was  little 
known.  Mr.  Tuckerman  was  one  of  his  com- 
panions ;  and  the  Easy  Chair,  some  years  since, 
used  occasionally  to  happen  in  at  the  ofiice  of 
the  urbane  Mr.  Spairowgrass  just  after  Hallecl^ 
had  gone  out.  But  it  was  always  just  after ;  and 
the  Easy  Chair  will  always  regret  that  he  never 
came  nearer  to  him  than  smelling  the  smoke  of 
his  cigar.  He  was  a  man  of  various  scholarship, 
and,  as  all  his  companions  report^  of  a  remark- 
able social  genius.  His  literary  ambition  was 
early  quenched,  or  his  timidity  was  insuperable. 
Except  a  poem  in  the  Ledger,  and  anotlier  in 
the  Knickerbocker  Gallery,  we  recall  nothing  of 
Halleck's  since  the  earlier  day. 

Halleck  was  last  in  New  York  in  the  second 
week  of  October,  and  returned  ill  to  his  home  at 
Guildford  on  the  14th,  '*with  a  pre8entiment,J* 
writes  a  friend,  "that  he  would  never  again 
gaze  upon  the  busy  .scenes  of  the  great  metropo- 
Ss."  He  died  suddenly  at  last  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 19,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  His  sis- 
ter and  his  cousin,  each  eighty  years  old,  and 
troops  of  friends,  followed  him  to  the  village 
grave-yard.  One  who  describes  the  simple  and 
modest  ceremony,  so  harmonious  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  man,  quotes  at  the  end  of  his  letter 
*'  a  few  lines  from  Edmund  Spenser,  one  of  Hal- 
leck's favorite  authors :" 

"Here  may  thy  storme-beet  vessel  safely  ryde. 
This  is  the  port  of  rest  from  troablons  toyle, 
The  worlde's  sweet  inn  from  paine  and  wearisome 
tarmoyle.** 


3fiaaiit!ilq  %tm\  nf  Ctimnt  f  tientfi. 


UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  8d  of  December. 
Congress  met  in  adjourned  session  on  the 
21st  of  November.  The  most  important  ques- 
tions presented  have  been  the  matter  of  the  im- 
peachment of  the  President,  and  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the,  principal  of  the  debt  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  paid  in  coin  or  currency. 

REPORTS  OK  IMPEACHMENT. 

It  had  been  understood  that  five  oC  the  nine 
memherB  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  were  op- 
posed to  impeachment ;  but  Mr.  Churchill,  one 
of  this  number,  changed  his  ground.  On  the 
25th  three  reports  were  presented  by  the  Com- 
mittee. That  of  the  majority,  signed  by  Messrs. 
Bontwell,  Thomas,  Williams,  Lawrence,  and 
Churchill^  states  that  the  '^charges,  to  which 
their  invesdgatiou  has  been  direct^  are  usurpa- 


tion of  power  and  violation  of  law  in  the  corrupt 
abuse  of  appointing,  pardoning,  and  veto  powers; 
in  the  corrupt  interference  in  elections ;  and  gen- 
erally in  the  commission  of  acts  amounting  to 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  under  the  Consti- 
tution." The  report  goes  on  to  argue  at  great 
length  that  the  President  has  been  '*  guilty  of 
usurpation  of  power,"  which  involves,  of  course, 
a  violation  of  law.  The  following,  greatly 
abridged,  are  the  specifications  embraced  in  this 
Majority  Report : 

"The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  Andrew  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  States,  is  guilty  of  high 
crimes  «nd  misdemeanors,  reqairing  the  interposition 
of  the  Constitatlonal  power  of  this  House,  in  that  :** 
(1.)  Upon  the  overthrow  of  the  rebel  Government  he 
failed  to  convene  Congress.  (2.>K)n  the  25th  of  May, 
18G6,  he  assumed  that  he  had  authority  to  decide  wheth- 
er the  Government  of  North  Carolina  was  republican 
in  form,  and  that  he  had  the  p«)wer  to  guarantee  to  the 
people  of  that  State  a  repnbucan  form  of  government. 
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a  power  which  pertainB  solely  to  Congress.  (3.)  He 
recognized  a  plan  of  goyemment  set  ap  In  that  State, 
notwithstanding  tb&t  Congress  refused  to  recoe^nize  it. 
(4.)  He  invited  coDveutious  in  other  States  &tely  in 
rebellion  composed  in  part  of  well-known  traitors. 
(0.)  He  pardoned  large  nombera  of  notorioos  traitors, 
with  the  design  of  receiving  fhim  them  aid  in  snch 
conventions,  so  as  to  constrain  Congress  to  ratify  these 
onconstitntional  proceedings.  (6.)  He  appointed  In 
several  States  Provisional  Governors,  an  office  un- 
known to  the  Constitution  and  laws  or  the  land.  (7.) 
He  appointed  to  these  offices  notorious  traitors.  (8.) 
He  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  promise  payment 
to  snch  persons.  <9.)  He  directed  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  make  payment  to  such  persons.  (10.)  He  ap- 
pointed to  offices  legally  establuhedpersons  who  had 
been  engaged  in  rebellion.  (11.)  He  used  property 
taken  in  war  for  the  payment  of  tne  expense  of  these 
illegal  governments.  (12.)  He  authorized  a  levy  of 
taxes  for  the  same  purpose.  (13.)  In  his  public  mes- 
sages and  otherwise  he  has  denied  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  the  paciflcatlon,  government,  and 
restoration  of  the  rQbelliouB  States,  asserting  his  own 
exclusive  right  to  provide  governments  therefor.  (14.) 
.  He  has  vetoed  vanons  bilu  passed  by  Congress  for  the 
pacification  and  government  of  these  States  upon  the 

Sound  that  these  States  had  been  restored  by  his  acts, 
us  interposing  his  Constitutional  power  to  prevent 
the  restoration  of  the  Union  upon  a  Constitutional 
basis.  (19.)  He  has  exercised  the  power  of  removal 
from  and  appointment  to  office  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  nis  usurpation.  (16.)  He  pardoned  In 
West  Virginia  many  persons  wno  had  deserted  from 
the  Union  army,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  votes. 
(17.)  In  his  message  of  June  88,  1866,  and  in  other 
places,  he  baa  attempted  to  .prevent  the  ratification 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  although  this 
amendment  provided  for  the  validity  of  the  public 
debt  of  the  United  States,  and  Invalidated  any  claim 
for  the  payment  for  emancipated  slaves,  and  of  any 
debt  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion. 
(18.)  He  bos  made  declarations,  official  and  other- 
wise, calculated  to  impair  the  credit  of  the  United 
States.  (19.)  He  has  transferred  railway  property  to 
the  amount  of  many  millions  of  dollan  to  persons  and 
corporations  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion. 
(90.)  He  has  directed  the  transfer  of  lam  quantities 
of  railway  property  belonging  to  the  United  States  to 
corporationa  known  to  be  unable  to  pay  their  debts. 
(81.)  He  has  directed  subordinate  officers  of  the  C^v- 
cmment  to  postpone  the  collection  of  moneys  due  to 
the  United  States.  (82.)  The  interest  on  certain  bonds, 
of  which  he  was  a  large  holder,  was  paid  by  his  order 
in  preference  to  debts  due  the  United  States,  thus 
using  his  office  to  defraud  the  people  of  the  united 
States  for  his  own  penonal  advantage.  (28.)  He  has 
ordered  large  amounts  of  cotton  and  other  abandoned 
property  seized  by  the  United  States  to  be  restored  to 
the  claimants  thereof.  (24.)  He  authorized  the  use  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States  for  the  dispersion  of  a 
lawfhl  aasembly  of  citizens  of  Louisiana  with  the  in- 
tent to  deprive  the  loyal  people  of  that  State  of  every 
opportunity  to  frame  a  Giovemment  republican  in 
form,  and  with  the  intent  to  continue  in  places  of 
trust  and  emolument  persons  who  had  been  engaged 
in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States:  "All  of  which  onUssions  of  duty, 
usurpations  of  power,  violations  of  his  oath  of  office, 
of  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  have 
retarded  the  public  prosperity,  lessened  the  public  rev- 
enues, disordered  the  business  and  finances  of  the 
country,  encouraged  insubordination  in  the  people  of 
the  States  recently  in  rebellion,  fostered  sentiments 
of  hostility  between  the  different  classes  of  citizens, 
and  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  humiliated  the 
nation,  dishonored  republican  institutions,  obstructed 
the  restoration  of  said  States  to  the  Union,  and  de- 
layed and  postponed  the  peacefhl  and  fraternal  reor- 
ganization of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.*' 
This  MiOority  Report  concludes  with  the  following  res- 
olution :  **  Resolved,  that  Andrew  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.** 

A  Minority  Report  was  presented  bj  Messrs. 
Wilson  (Chairman  of  the  Ck>mmittee)  and  Wood- 
bridge,  in  which  they  argue  at  length  that  none 
of  the  charges  warrant  impeachment.  Much  of 
the  evidence,  the^say,  is  mere  hearsay,  which 
could  not  be  used  in  a  trial  before  the  Senate. 
They  specially  dissent  from  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  Majority  Report,  dechiring  that  it  is  owing 


in  a  great  measure  to  the  excited  feelings  of  the 
time.  They,  however,  while  acquitting  the 
President  of  impeachable  crimes,  ''pronounce 
him  guilty  of  many  wrongs."  "This  contest 
with  Congress,"  they  say,  "  has  deUyed  recon- 
struction, and  inflicted  vast  injiuy  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  rebel  States."  The  President,  they 
continue,  '*has  been  blind  to  the  necessities  of 
the  times  and  to  the  demands  of  a  progressive 
civilization.  Incapable  of  appredating  the  great 
changes  which  the  last  six  years  have  wrought, 
he  seeks  to  m^easure  the  great  events  which  sur- 
round him  by  the  narrow  rules  which  adjusted 
public  affairs  before  the*  rebellion  and  its  legiti- 
mate consequences  destroyed  them  and  estab- 
lished others.  Jndgf  him  politically,  and  con- 
demn him,  but  the  day  of  political  impeachment 
would  be  a  sad  one  for  the  country.  Political 
unfitness  and  incapacity  must  be  tried  at  the 
ballot-box,  not  in  the  high  court  of  impeach- 
ment." They  therefore  declare  that  *'the  case 
presented  by  the  testimony  and  measured  by  the 
law,  does  not  declare  such  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors as  require  the  interposition  of  the 
Constitutional  power  of  this  House."  They 
therefore  ask  that  the  Committee  be  discharged 
from  the  further  considerallbn  of  the  proposed 
impeachment  of  the  President,  and  that  the  sub- 
ject be  laid  npon  the  table. 

Another  Minority  Report  was  presented  by 
Messrs.  £lldridge  aqd  Marshall.  They  agree 
fully  with  the  previous  Report  in  the  opinion 
that  the  facts  shown  before  them  do  not  warrant 
impeachn^nt.  This,  they  affirm,  was  the  only 
question  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 
They  therefore  wholly  dissent  from  the  propriety 
of  the  censure  upon  the  President,  as  being 
wholly  beyond  the  province  of  the  Committee. 
**  In  his  Constitutional  and  legitimate  sphere,  and 
in  the  exercise  and  conduct  of  his  department," 
they  say,  '*  the  President  is  as  free  to  act  as  is 
Congress.  While  acting  within  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  he  is  no  more  re- 
sponsible to  Congress  than  Congress  is -to  him." 
He  was  not  the  President  of  their  choice,  and  they 
'*  differ  from  him  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  many 
things  that  he  has  done,  and  many  more  that  he 
has  left  undone ;"  but  they  find  no  evidence  that 
he  was  ''in  any  instance  controlled  by  motives 
other  than  pure  and  patriotic.  His  greatest 
offense  is  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  follow 
those  who  had  elected  him  to  his  office  in  their 
mad  assault  upon  and  departure  from  the  Con- 
stitutional government  of  the  fathers  of  the  lie- 
public."  They  approve  the  various  acts  of  the 
President  in  regard  to  reconstruction,  and  affirm 
that  he  followed  out  the  policy  of  his  predecessor, 
and  acted,  moreover,  with  the  sanction  and  ap- 
proval of  his  Cabinet ;  and  yet,  while  he  is  ar- 
raigned as  a  criminal,  they  are  recognized  as  the 
special  favorites  of  the  party  for  impeachment. 
"The  President,"  they  add,  "is  gravely  ar- 
raigned for  arraying  himself  against  the  loval 
people  of  the  country  in  vetoing  the  miscalled 
Reconstruction  Acts  of  Congress,  when  Congress 
has  itself  for  these  Acts  received  the  most  witli- 
ering-and  indignant  condemnation  and  rebuke 
of  the  entire  people,  from  Maine  to  California." 

FINANCIAL  PBOPOSITIOK9. 

The  financial  matter  which  is  likely  to  absorb 
most  attention  of  Congress  rektes  to  the  question 
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whether  the  principal  of  the  honds  of  the  United 
States — ^notably  those  known  as  the  **  Five-Twen- 
ties," shall  be  paid  in  coin  or  currency.  The  law 
expressly  provides  that  the  interest  shall  be  paid 
in  coin ;  btct  is  silent  as  to  the  principal.  It  is 
held,  upon  the  one  hand,  that  it  was  clearly  un- 
derstood when  these  bonds  were  issued  that  they 
were  to  be  paid  in  coin ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
claimed  that  this  very  silence  shows  that  the 
principal  was  to  be  paid  in  what  should  be  the 
legal  currency  of  the  country.  Several  promi- 
nent men,  among  whom  are  Mr.  Pendleton,  Mr. 
Butler,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  have  in  published  let- 
ters or  speeches  held  that  the  obligations  of  Gov- 
ernment would  be  fulfilled  by  paying  these  bonds 
in  currency.  Others,  among  whom  are  stated  to 
be  Mr.  Chase,  under  whom,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  loans  were  contracted,  and  Mr. 
M'CuUoch,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, hold  that  the  obligation  was  to  pay  in  coin. 
Hie  question  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  at 
the  very  opening  of  the  session  by  Mr.  Edmonds 
of  Vermont,  who  offered  a  joint  resolution  that, 

WherecM^  the  pnbllc  debt  of  the  United  States  was 
(except  where  specially  otherwise  provided)  contracted 
and  incurred  opon  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  that  the  same  woald  be  paid  or  redeemed  in 
coin  or  its  eaaiyalent.  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by 
the  Senate  and  HooAe  of  Rfmresentatives  of  the  United 
States  in  CongreM  aofiembled,  that  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States,  except  in  the  cases  where  in  the  law 
authorizing  the  same  other  provision  was  exprest^ly 
made.  Is  owing  in  coin  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  faith 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  pledged  in  payment  ac- 
cordingly. 

Several  other  financial  projects  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Congress ;  prominent  is  one  by  Sen- 
ator Morrill.  It  provides  that  after  the  4th  of 
July,  1869,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  in  coin  all  United  States  legal-tender  notes 
not  bearing  interest,  as  they  may  be  presented. 
That  after  January  1,  1869,  the  Secretary  shall 
in  January  and  Jcdy  sell  all  the  excess  of  gold  in 
the  Treasury  above  the  amount  of  $75,000,000. 
That  afker  July  4, 1869,  all  National  Banks  shall 
be  required  to  pay  in  coin  all  their  circulating 
notes  of  $5  and  under,  and  all  of  a  higher  de- 
nomination in  coin  or  legal-tender  notes. 

The  adjourned  session  came  to  a  close  at  noon 
on  December  2,  and  the  regular  session  was  at 
once  opened. 

THE  president's  MESSAGE. 

The  Message  opens  with  the  statement  that 
^'  the  continued  disorganization  pf  the  Union  to 
which  the  President  has  so  often  called  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  is  yet  a  subject  of  profound 
concern.''  He  then  goes  on  to  set  forth  what, 
in  the  Fresident'a  ^-iew,  is  the  present  condition 
of  the  country.  The  President  says  that  when  a 
civil  war  has  closed  it  is  **  the  first  interest  and 
duty  of  a  state  to  repair  the  injuries  which  war 
has'  inflicted,  and  to  secura  the  benefit  of  the 
lessons  it  teaches  as  fully  and  speedily  as  possi- 
ble. "  This  duty  was  promptly  accepted,  not  only 
by  the  Executive,  but  by  the  insurrectionary 
i^es  themselves,  and  the  restoration  of  peace 
was  believed  to  be  easy  and  certain.  But  these 
anticipations  were  disappointed  by  legislation 
from  which  the  President  felt  constrained  to 
withhold  his  assent;  and  at  **this  time  there  is 
no  Union  as  our  fathers  understood  the  term, 
and  as  they  wished  us  to  understand  it.  The 
Union  and  the  Constltntion  are  inseparable ;  as 


long  as  one  is  obeyed  by  all  parties,  the  other 
will  be  preserved,  and  if  one  is  destroyed  both 
must  perish  together."  The  President  goes  on 
to  set  forth  in  substance  the  views  and  arguments 
which  he  has  heretofore  expressed.  There  is  no 
necessity,  he  says,  which  can  now  prevent  obedi- 
ence to  the  Constitution ;  all  rights  can  be  pix>- 
tected  by  means  consistent  with  the  fundamental 
law ;  toe  courts  are  open,  and  if  their  processes 
were  unimpeded  crimes  could  be  prevented  and 
punished  by  the  proper  judicial  authorities.  He 
trusts  that'**  we  may  all  finally  concur  in  a  mode 
of  settlement  consistent  at  once  with  our  true  in- 
terests, and  with  our  sworn  duty  to  the  Constitu- 
tion." He  then  reiterates  his  ai-guments  to  show 
that  *'  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  are  still  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Union,"  and  have  never 
ceased  to  be  so;  and  that  *'the  Executive,  his 
predecessor,  as  well  as  himself,  and  the  heads  of  ^ 
all  the  Departments,  have  uniformly  acted  upon' 
the  principle  thnt  the  Union  is  not  only  undis- 
solved, but  indissoluble ;"  and  Congress  itself,  as 
well  as  the  Judiciary,  have  affirmed  the  same 
principle. 

The  President  then  "recommends  the  repeal 
of  the  Acts  of  Congress  which  place  ten  of  the 
States  under  the  domination  of  military  masters," 
and  repeats  his  objections  to  these  Acts.  He 
*'  has  no  desire  to  save  from  the  proper  and  just 
punishment  of  their  Rreat  crime  those'  who  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion  against  the  Government ;" 
but  as  a  mode  of  punishment,  the  measures  un- 
der consideration  are  the  most  unreasonable  that 
could  be  invented.  They  punish  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  guilty,  "confounding-  them  all  to- 
gether in  one  common  doom." 

The  President  discusses  at  length  the  question 
of  negro  sufiTrage.  *  *  It  is,"  he  says,  *  *  manifestly 
and  avowedly  the  object  of  these  laws  to  confer 
upon  negroes  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  to  dis- 
franchise such  numbers  of  white  citizens  as  will 
give  the  former  a  clear  majority  in  the  Southern 
States.  But  the  subjugation  of  these  States  to 
negro  domination  would  be  worse  than  the  mili- 
tary despotism  under  which  they  are  now  sufiei- 
ing;  and  it  was  believed  beforehand  that  the 
people  would  endiu«  any  amount  of  military 
oppression  for.  any  length  of  time  rather  than  * 
degrade  themselves  by  subjection  to  the  negro 
race."  The  bhicks  should  be  humanely  gov- 
erned, and  protected  in  their  rights  of  person 
and  property;  but  wero  it  now  practicable  to 
give  them  a  government  exclusively  their  own, 
it  would  be  a  question  whether  we  ought  to  do  so.- 
But  it  is  proposed  that  not  only  shall  they  govern 
themselves,  but  that  they  shall  rule  the  white 
race,  make  and  administer  tlie  State  laws,  elect 
President  and  Members  of  Congress,  and  shape 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  foture  destiny  of 
the  whole  country.  The  President  goes  on  to 
argue  that  such  a  trust  would  not  be  safe  in  their 
hands.  The  negro  race,  he  says,  has  shown 
less  capacity  for  government  than  any  other ;  no 
independent  government  has  ever  been  successful 
in  their  hands ;  wherever  left  to  themselves,  they 
have  shown  a  constant  tendency  to  relapse  into 
barbarism.  In  the  Southern  States,  just  released 
from  slavery,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  know 
more  than  did  their  ancesttrs  how  to  organize 
and  regulate  society.  Not  only  are  they  regard- 
less of  the  rights  of  property,  but  so  ignorant  are 
they  of  public  afiairs  that  their  voting  would  be 
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nothing  more  than  carrying  a  ballot  to  the  place 
where  they  are  told  to  deposit  it.  It  would  be 
yain,  moreover,  to  hope  that  they  would  of  them- 
selves be  able  to  retain  their  supremacy ;  it  could 
only  be  maintained  by  a  standing  army,  which 
would  cost  $200,000,000  a  year,  and  would  in- 
juriously affect  our  public  credit. 

*'  How  far,"  continues  the  Message,  "  the  duty 
of  the  President  *to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution'  requires  him  to  go  in  opposing 
an  miconstittttional  Act  of  Congress,  is  a  very 
serious  question."  Where  an  Act  has  been 
passed  by  the  Legislative  authority  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  **  Executive  re- 
sistance to  it,  especially  in  times  of  high  party 
excitement,  would  be  likely  to  produce  a  violent 
coUision  between  the  respective  adherents  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Government  This  would 
be  simply  civil  war,  and  civil  war  must  be  -re- 
sorted to  only  as  a  last  remedy  for  the  worst  of 
evils."  Still,  s^ys  the  President,  "cases  may 
occur  in  which  the  Executive  would  be  compelled 
to  stand  on  his  rights  add  maintain  them,  regard- 
less of  consequences. "  Should  Congress  pass  an 
Act,  not  only  palpably  unconstitutional,  but  cer- 
tain, if  carried  out,  to  produce  immediate  and 
irreparable  injury  to  the  organic  structure  of  the 
Government,  and  there  be  no  judicial  or  other 
means  for  the  people  to  protect  themselves  with- 
out the  aid  of  elected  defender — *^  if,  for  instance, 
the  Legislative  Department  should  pass  an  Act, 
oven  through  all  the  forms  of  law  to  establish  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Government,  in  such  a 
case,  the  President  must  take  the  high  responsi- 
bilities of  his  office,  and  save  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion at  all  hazards.  But  the  so-called  Recon- 
struction Acts,  though  as  plainly  unconstitution- 
al as  any  thing  that  can  be  imagined,  were  not 
believed  to  be  within  the  class  last-mentioned ;" 
for  the  people  were  not  wholly  without  the  power 
of  self-defense.  In  tlie  Northern  States  they  still 
hod  the  right  of  ballot,  and  the  appeal  which 
had  been  made  to  them  had  not  been  made  in 
vain.  ^ 

The  President  proceeds  to  ai^e  against  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Bill,  which  takes  from  him  the 
power  of  securing  fideli^  in  the  execution  of  the 
functions  of  subordinate  officials,  Reaving  to  him 
only  the  power  of  complaining  to  the  Senate  in 
the  case  of  an  unfaithful  or  incompetent  officer, 
and  asking  the  privilege  of  supplying  his  place 
by  a  better  man. 

The  President  then  passes  to  the  consideration 
X)f  the  finances  and  circulating  medium  of  the 
.  country.  He  says  that  the  present  circulating 
medium,  nominally  $700,000,000  of  paper-mon- 
ey, would  probably  not  purchase  more  than  hftlf 
that  amount  of  gold  and  silver;  that  is,  its 
commercial  value  is  only  $350,000,000.  This 
renders  it  the  duty  of  Government  to  take  the 
earliest  practicable  measures  to  enable  the  hold- 
ers of  its  notes  and  those  of  the  National  Banks 
to  convert  them  without  loss  into  specie  or  its 
equivalent  This,  however,  would  not  of  neces- 
sity involve  a  reduction  of  our  paper  medinnL 
That  would  depend  upon  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply.  As  the  matter  now  stands  our  currency 
consists,  First,  in  notes  of  National  Banks,  and 
United  States  lega^tender  notes,  both  by  law 
valid  in  all  public  and  private  transactions,  ex- 
cept for  duties* upon  imports  and  in  payment 
of  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  of  Government ; 


Second,  Gold  and  Silver.  Practically,  however^ 
metallic  currency,  when  collected  for  duties,  is 
paid  out  only  to  one  class  of  public  creditors — 
the  holders  of  Grovemment  bonds,  '*  who  are  thus 
made  to  occupy  an  invidious  position,  which  may- 
be used  to  strengthen  the  arguments  of  those  who 
would  bring  into  disrepute  the  obligations  of  the 
nation."  *^In  the  payment  of  all  its  debts  the 
pHghted  faith  of  the  nation  should  be  inviola- 
bly maintained ;  but  while  the  Government  acts 
with  fidelity  toward  its  bond-holders,  it  should 
also  use  good  faith  with  its  other  creditors;" 
and  this  requires  that  all  of  them  should  be  paid 
in  curren<7^  possessing  a  uniform  value. 

That  this  is  feasible  the  President  argues  from 
the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  now  in  the 
country.  From  1849  to  1867  the  total  produc- 
tion of  our  mines  was  $1,174,000,000,  the  total 
amount  exported  $741,000,000:  an  excess  of 
production  over  exports  of  $433,000,000.  There 
are  in  the  Treasury  $111,000,000;  in  circula- 
tion on  the  Pacific  coast  $40,000,000 ;  and  about 
$9,000,000  in  banks— $160,000,000  in  aU.  But 
taking  into  account  the  specie  in  the  country 
previous  to  1849,  there  is  more  than  $300,000,- 
000  unaccounted  for  by  exportation,  which  the 
President  thinks  may  yet  be  in  the  country, 
hoarded  in  private  hands.  It  is  vain  to  expect 
that  this  wUl  come  into  circulation  so  long  as 
Government,  by  continuing  to  issue  irredeemable 
notes,  fills  the  diannels  of  circulation  with  a  de- 
preciated currency.  The  President  recommends 
that  specie  payments  having  been  resumed  by 
Government,  the  circulation  of  notes  or  bills  of  a 
less  denomination  than  $20  should  be  prohibited. 

The  Message  presents  a  brief  abstract  of  the 
financial  conctition  of  the  countiy,  more  fully  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  Secretarjr  of  the  T^neas- 
ury.  In  brief:  The  Public  Debt  on  the  80th 
of  June  was  $2,692,199,215,  being  a  reduction 
during  the  year  of  $91,226,664.  The  revenues 
for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  80,  were  $490,- 
634,010;  the  expenditures  $346,729,129,  leav- 
mg  an  avaihible  surplus  of  $148,904,880.  The 
estimated  receipts  for  the- current  fiscal  year  are 
$417,161,928 ;  expenditures  $393,269,226,  leav- 
ing a  surplus  of  $23,892,702. 

The  President  urges  a  revision  of  the  revenue 
system.  Internal  taxes  should  bear  most  heavi- 
ly upon  articles  of  luxury,  leaving  the  necessaries 
of  life  as  lightly  taxed  as  possible.  The  number 
of  articles  taxed  should  be  reduced,  and  retrench- 
ment carried  into  the  expenditures  of  every  de- 
partment of  Government — ^The  financial  ques- 
tions are  discussed  at  length  in  the  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  more  full  ab- 
stract of  which  will  be  postponed  until  our  next 
Record. 

Foreign  afikirs  are  briefly  touched  upon. — 
There  are  no  serious  disturbing  questions  with 
foreign  nations. — ^A  good  understanding  exists 
with  the  republics  of  Hayti  and  St  Domingo; 
and  cordial  relations  continue  with  the  States  of 
Central  and  Southern  America.— The  President 
proposes,  if  proper  occasion  arises,  to  renew  his 
offers,  of  amicable  services  to  restore  peace  be- 
tween Spain  and  Chili,  and  between  Brazil  and 
her  allies  and  Paraguay. — ^No  arrangement  has 
been  reached  with  Great  Britain  in  relation  to 
our  claims  arising  from  depredations  upon  our 
commerce.  The  offer  of  arbitration  made  by  the 
British  Government  was  declined  because  it  was 
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oonpled  with  reservations  and  limitations  incom- 
patibie  with  the  rights,  interests,  and  honor  of 
oar  country;  but  it  is  not  apprehended  that 
Great  Britain  will  persist  in  her  refusal  to  satisfy 
our  just  claims. — A  want  has  long  been  felt  for  a 
naval  station  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the 
duty  of  endeavoring  to  secure  by  just  and  proper 
means  an  advanced  naval  outpost  between  our 
Atlantic  coast  and  Europe  engaged  the  attention 
of  Government  before  the  late  war  and  since  its 
dose.  A  treaty,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
has  now  been  concluded  with  the  King  of  Den- 
mark for  the  cession  of  the  Islands  ISt.  Thomas 
and  St.  Johns. — A  similar  want  w^as  felt  for  a 
station  on  the  Pacific  coast  This  has  been  met 
by  the  acquisition  from  Russia  of  her  Alaska  pos- 
session, which  has  been  formally  delivered  to  us ; 
and  the  Territory  is  now  under  the  care  of  the 
military  force,  awaiting  such  civil  organization  as 
shall  be  declared  by  Congress. — The  annexation 
of  several  of  the  smaller  German  States  to  Prns- 
na,  under  a  more  liberal  constitution,  has  in- 
duced the  President  to  renew  the  effort  to  obtain 
a  just  and  proper  settlement  of  the  question  of 
the  claims  of  foreign  governments  to  military 
service  from  such  of  their  subjects  as  have  been 
naturalized  in  the  United  States. — ^I'he  attention 
of  Congress  is  called  again  to  an  embarrassing 
conflict  of  laws  growing  out  of  different  views  in 
respect  to  naturalization.  The  Executive  De- 
partment has  always  held  that  naturalization  ab- 
solves the  recipient  from  his  native  allegiance. 
The  British  Courts  hold  that  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown  is  indefeasible,  and  not  absolved 
by  naturalization ;  and  cite  decisions  by  Ameri- 
can judges  in  support  of  their  theory,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States. 
— ^The  sUive-trade  from  American  ports,  and  by 
American  citizens,  having  altogether  ceased,  and 
there  being  no  apprehension  of  its  renewal,  4he 
President  suggests  that  a  proposal  should  be 
made  to  the  British  Government  for  a  suspension 
or  discontinuance  of  the  treaty  stipulations  for 
maintaining  a  naval  force  for  tne  suppression  of 
that  trade. 

The  trial  of  Jefferson  Davis  was  appointed  to 
be  opened  on  the  2Gth  of  November,  at  Rich- 
mond. Mr.  Davis  was  present  at  the  appointed 
time,  having  come  from  Canada  for  that  purpose. 
Bat  Chief-Justice  Chase  not  being  able  at  that 
time  to  preside  a(  the  trial,  it  was  postponed  to 
the  fourth  Wednesday  in  Marcli. 

The  November  elections,  like  those  in  October, 
resulted  in  the  substantial  success  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  In  New  York  the  election  was  for 
State  officers  (not  including  Governor)  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Legiskture.  The  Democratic  ma- 
jority upon  the  test  candidate  was  veiy  neai'ly 
60,000 ;  the  Democrats  also  have  a  majority  in 
the  State  Legislature,  which  insures  them  a  Sen- 
ator in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. — In 
New  Jersey,  where  the  election  was  mainly  for 
members  of  the  Legislature,  the  aggregate  Dem- 
ocratic majorities  were  fully  12,000. — ^In  Massa- 
ckusettSj  where  a  Governor  was  chosen,  the  Re- 
publican candidate  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of 
about  20,000  against  a  majority  last  year  of  fully 
60,000. — In  Maryland  the  Democratic  majority 
for  Governor  was  about  30,000, — In  Wisconsin^ 
Minnesota,  and  Kansasy  the  elections  were  wholly 
for  local  offices. 
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A  treaty  has  been  made  with  the  Indians  of 
the  Plains,  by  which  hostilities  are,  for  the  pres- 
ent, at  least,  concluded.  General  ^'herman  thus 
announces  the  general  teims  of  the  treaty : 

1.  WhtreoB^  The  Peace  Commission  organtzed  by  the 
Act  of  CoDgress,  approved  July  20, 1867,  has  concladed 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 
Apache  tribes  of  Indians,  and  also  a  separate  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapanoes,  and,  a« 
these  treaties  are  yet  incomplete,  it  fa  made  known 
that  the  hostilities  heretofore  existing  on  the  port  of 
the  troops  as  against  these  Indians  will  cease. 

2.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaties  these  tribes  will  nl- 
timately  be  located  in  the  Indian  country  to  the  sonrh 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  but  as  they  are  to  he  allowed 
to  hunt  game  ontside  the  settled  limits  of  Kansan, 
Nebraska,  and  Colorado,  in  the  prairie  country  to  the 
south  of  the  South  Platte,  it  la  hereby  ordered  that 
this  treaty-right  be  respected  on  the  part  of  all  these 
tribes,  although  the  treaty  limits  the  right  to  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  alone. 

Q.  Commanding  vftccrs  of  posts  and  of  troops  en 
route  are  hereby  required  to  treat  all  such  hunting 

Sarties  In  a  friendly  spirit,  bnt  to  neglect  no  precau- 
ona  for  safety,  as  troops  should  observe  always,  no 
matter  where  they  are ;  and  all  troops  are  command- 
ed to  spare  no  proper  effort  to  keep  the  peace  with 
the99  Indians,  becanse  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  that  war  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  civil  agents  of  the  Oovemment  have 
a  full  and  fair  chance  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of 
comparative  civilization. 

4.  The  commanding  officers  of  the  Departments  of 
the  Missouri  and  the  Platte,  charged  with  the  police 
of  the  Plains  within  the  limits  if  their  commands, 
may  also  use  force,  if  necessary,  to  restrain  citizens, 
either  on  the  border  or  who  travel  by  established 
roads,  from  committing  acts  of  violence  at^ainst  the 
Indians,  trading;  with  them  without  license,  or  doing 
any  thing  calculated  to  disturb  the  pacific  relations 
thus  established  with  these  tribes. 

Various  presents  are  also  to  be  given  to  the  In- 
dians: $20  apiece  now,  and  $40  when  settled 
on  the  resen'ation,  a  smt  of  cfothes  annimlly; 
$30,000  a  year  is  to  be  expended  for  their  bene- 
fit. 

EUROPE. 

Italy. — ^The  attempt  of  Garibaldi  upon  Rome 
has  resulted  in  total  failure.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  Fi-ench  troops  at  liome  he  fell  back  to 
Monte  Kotondo,  w-here  he  threw  up  some  in- 
trenchments.  lie  was  summoned  by  the  King 
of  Italy  to  disarm ;  but  refused  to  comply  unless 
a  change  was  made  in  the  Italian  Ministry,  Avhich 
would  put  the  Government  in  accord  with  the  na- 
tional will  On  the  4th  of  November  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Pontifical  and  French  troops,  and  * 
totally  defeated.  Garibaldi  was  captured  and 
sent  to  Florence  as  prisoner  of  war.  He  claimed 
to  be  an  American  citizen,  and  demanded  his 
rights  as  stich  under  the  law  of  nations.  Gen- 
eral Failly,  who  commanded  the  French  troops, 
says  that  his  loss  was  2  killed  and  36  wounded, 
and  that  of  the  Papal  troops  20  killed  and  12:^ 
wounded,  while  the  Garibaldians  lost  GOO  killed, 
with  wounded  in  proportion,  and  1800  prisoners. 
This  great  disparity  of  loss  is  attributed  to  the 
new  French  Chassepot  gun,  which  is  stated  to  be 
even  more  efficient  than  the  Prussian  needle- 
gun. — A  Conference  of  the  European  Powers  to 
set^  the  affairs  of  Rome  has  been  proposed. 
Th^'ope  at  first  objected ;  but  finally  withdrew 
his  objections,  and  the  probability  is  that  it  will 
be  held.  In  the  British  Parliament  I^rd  Stan- 
ley explained  that  England  had  been  invited  to 
join  in  a  general  Conference,  but  the  Govern- 
ment had  refused  to  do  so  unless  a  distinct  plan 
of  action  was  first  proposed.  A  participation  in 
such  a  Conference,  he  said,  would  only  add  to 
the  responsibUitieB^pCEnj^^^^^,^ 
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Erancb. — ^The  French  Chambers  opened  on 
the  18th  of  November.  The  Emperor^s  speech 
declared  that  it  was  *' necessary  to  accept  frank- 
ly the  changes  which  have  taken  place  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  proclaim  that  so 
long  as  our  interests  and  our  dignity  shall  not  be 
threatened  we  will  not  interfere  in  the  transform- 
ation effected  by  one  wish  of  the  population." 
The  Emperor  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  ben- 
eficial effects  of  the  late  Exhibition  in  the  inter- 
ests of  general  peace;  but  added,  *' These  in- 
contestible  pledges  of  concord  do  not  allow  us  to 
dispense  with  impronng  the  military  institutions 
of  France ;  it  is  for  us  a  necessity  to  brin^  to  per- 
fection the  military  organizations,  as  our  weapons 
are  the  army  and  navy."  But  the  modifications 
proposed  in  the  military  law,  he  said,  would 
*' achieve  the  object  which  he  liafl  always  had  in 
view :  the  reduction  of  the  effective  strength  of 
the  army  during  peace,  and  its  increase  during 
war."— The  official  "  Blue  Book"  of  the  French 
Government  touches  upon  the  prominent  topics 
of  political  interest.  It  says:  "The  Govern- 
ment will  soon  fix  upon  the  time  for  the  return 
of  the  French  troops  from  Italy.  The  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  though  he  has  declined  to  adopt  the  course 
advi6ed  by  France,  is  endeavoring  to  restore  tran- 
quillity and  peace,  to  the  Island  of  Crete.  The 
relations  of  France  with  the  United  States  have 
regained  their  usual  warmth.  France,  following 
her  old  traditions,  beholds  with  true  sympathy 
the  efforts  made  in  America  to  efface  the  traces 
of  civil  war." 

Great  Britain. — The  British  Parliament 
opened  on  the  l^th  of  November.  The  Queen's 
speech  was  read  by  commission.  The  most  iai- 
portant  patts  are  in  effect  as  follows :  "  The  sov- 
ereign of  Abyssinia,  in  violation  of  all  interna- 
tional law,  continues  t6  hold  in  captivity  several 
of  my  subjects,  some  of  whom  have  been  spe- 
cially accredited  to  him  by  myself ;  and  his  per- 
sistent disregard  of  friendly  representations  has 
left  me  no  alternative  but  that  of  making  a  per- 
emptory demand  for  the  liberation  of  my  subjects, 
and  supporting  it  by  an  adequate  force.  I  have 
accordingly  directed  an  expedition  to  be  sent  for 
that  purpose  alone.**  A  band  of  Italian  volun- 
,  teers,  says  the  speech,  without  authority  from 
the  sovereign,  having  invaded  the  Papal  terri- 
tory, the  Emperor  of  the  French  felt  called  upon 
to  dispatch  an  expedition  for  the  protection  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  his  dominions.  That 
object  having  been  accomplished,  *the  Queen 
hopes  that  the  French  troops  will  be  speedily 
withdrawn,  in  order  to  remove  any  possible 
ground  of  misimderstanding  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  France  and  Italy.  ' '  The  treasonable 
eonspiracy  commonly  known  as  Ftfnianism,  baf- 
fled and  repressed  in  Ireland,  has  asstmied  in 


England  the  form  of  organized  violence  and  as- 
sassination. These  outrages  require  to  be  vigor* 
ously  put  down."  The  remainder  of  the  speech 
is  devoted  to  purely  local  topics,  no  allusion  be- 
ing made  to  the  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. In  regard  to  the  Abys- 
sinian difficulty  the  original  cause  is  stated  to  be 
the  non-acceptance  of  an  offer  of  marriage  made 
by  the  Abyssinian  King  Theodore  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria. ^The  Fenian  movements  excite  consid- 
erable apprehension.  In  Dublin  several  trials 
and  convictions  have  taken  place.  Two  men, 
Warren  and  Halpin,  both  claiming  to  be  Ameri- 
can citizens,  demanded  to  be  tried  by  a  mixed 
jury.  This  was  refused,  and  they  were  convict- 
ed and  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment ; 
another,  Costello,  was  sentenced  to  twelve  years. 
— ^In  Manchester,  some  time  since,  two  reputed 
Fenians  were  being  conveyed  by  the  poUce  to 
prison ;  the  guards  were  assailed  by  a  mob,  the 
prisoners  released,  and  a  policeman  killed.  Four 
persons  were  tried  on  charge  of  murder,  one  was 
acquitted,  the  others,  nam^  Gould,  Larkin,  and 
Allen,  were  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  death, 
and,  in  spite  of  strong  efforts  for  the  commuta- 
tion of  their  sentence,  were  executed  on  tift  23d 
of  November.  Ocoision  of  these  executions 
was  taken  for  riotous  demonsdations  in  several 
cities,  one  being  in  London.  The  excitement 
of  course  extended  to  the  Fenians  and  their  sym- 
pathizers in  the  United  States.  November  28, 
being  Thanksgiving  Day,  was  seized  as  an  occa- 
sion for  a  kind  of  funeral  ceremony  in  New  York. 
Many  thousands  of  Irishmen  walked  in  proces- 
sion through  the  streets,  following  hearses  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  the  executed  persons. 

Germany. — ^The  Parliament  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation  was  opened  on  the  15th  of 
November  at  Berlin.  The  King  of  Prussia,  in 
his  opening  speech,  declared  that  the  relations 
of  the  Confederation  with  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  were  every  way  satisfactory ;  and  that  the 
other  Powers  all  appreciated  the  pacific  aims  of 
Prussia.  In  settling  the  relations  between  the 
two  South  German  States  now  allied  with  Prus- 
sia with  the  Confederation,  the  Prussian  Grov- 
emment  would  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  views 
of  its  Catholic  subjects,  and  the  interests  of  the 
whole  Fatheriand. 

TuRKBT. — ^The  Governments  of  France,  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  Italy  have  addressed  a  joint 
note  to  the  Sultan,  in  which,  alter  reciting  the 
various  representations  which  have  been  made  to 
induce  him  to  grant  the  demands  of  the  Cre- 
tans, and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Turkey,  they  declare 
that  they  vrill  hold  the  Sultan  responsible  for 
whatever  consequences  may  arise  from  his  re- 
fusal to  accept  their  adrice. 


©M0  Iramer. 


N^ 


f  OW  has  arrived  the  season  of  snows,  and 
sleigh-rides,  and  pleasant  fireside  gather- 
ings, and  long  evenings. for  readings  and  chat- 
tings,  and  cozy,  cheery  dinners,  and  concerts, 
and  lectures,  and  all  that  I  How  sonorously  does 
Emerson  usher  in  the  wintry  king : 


"Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky 
Arrives  the  snow;  and,  driving  o*er  the  ]lel< 


Ids, 


Seems  nowhere  to  alight:  the  whlted  air 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river,  and  the  heaven. 
And  veils  the  farm-house  at  the  garden's  end. 
The  sled  and  traveler  stopped,  the  courier's  feet 
Delayed,  all  Mends  shut  out,  the  housemates  sit 
Around  the  radiant  llre-place,  inclosed 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm.** 


Thb  Rev.  Dr.  D 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chi 
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traveling  ministiy,  became  a  clerk  in  the  Greneral 
Land  Office  at  Waflhington.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  neglect  polemic  theology,  as  the 
ft^owing  anecdote  shows :  Finding  in  the  same 
office  a  I'resbyterian  minister  of  the  genuine  old 
*^  blue  stocking"  school,  he  engaged  in  repeated 
controversies,  which,  however,  were  brought  to 
a  summaiy  close  by  the  following  big  gun  which 
the  Doctor  got  oiF  amidst  tremendous  applause 
from  the  listening  clerks : 

"EPITOME  OP  CALVINISM. 

"  1.  A  man  gets  religion  when  be  doesn't  wa&t  It 

"  2.  When  he  gets  it  he  dbea  not  know  it. 

"3.  If  he  knows  it  he  haa  not  got  It. 

"  4.  If  he  has  it  he  can  not  lose.lt.  • 

"S.  If  be  loses  it  he  never  had  it." 

A  8TOBT  is  told  of  Senator  Morgan  and  an 
office-seeker  that  is  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
Drawer: 

«  The  seeker  was  in  WasMngton.  His  claim  for 
place  was  a  fair  one,  his  papers  strong,  his  friends 
active,  influential,  and  persistent.  But,  some- 
how, things  did  not  work  together  for  good  in 
his  behalf,  and  he  began  to  lose  confidence  in 
eveiy  thing  and  every  body,  and  to  realize  the 
fiict  that  when  the  American  citizen  becomes  a 
politiciaa  and  legislator  his  promises,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Counselor  O'Botherem,  **  Banish  like 
the  skeesmatic  taints  of  the  rainbow,  which  the 
wary  huntsman  vainly  to  no  purpose  endeavors 
to  ensnare."  As  a  last  resort,  be  was  advised 
by  a  legal  and  military  gentleman  of  experience 
and  astuteness  in  emergencies  of  this  sort  to  go 
to  Governor  Morgan,  lay  the  case  frankly  before 
him,  and  solicit  his  support.  The  seeker,  acting 
upon  this  suggestion,  proceeded  forthwith  to  the 
Senatorial  alK>de,  was  ushered  into  the  reception- 
room,  and  awaited  the  advent  of  the  Senator. 
The  interview  was  brie^  and  not  altogether  sat- 
isfactory, judging  from  his  account  of  it,  which 
was  something  like  this : 

*' Well,  you  saw  Governor  Morgan?" 

"Yes." 

•*  How  did  he  receive  you  ?" 

*^0h,  admirably  I  No  one  could  have  been 
received  with  greater  dignity  or  respect.  In  fact, 
be  received  me  as  the  toast  to  the  mcmoiy  of 
Washington  is  received  at  publicr  entertainments 
— standing  and  in  silence  /" 

And  that  was  all  the  seeker  took  by  his  mo- 
tion.    The  office  was  given  to  another. 

Sfeaeino  of  Washington  reminds  us  of  an 
incident  that  shows  how  applicants  for  office  are 
rewarded  when  the  appointing  power  is  an  ex- 
pert. A  member  of  Congress  from  one  of  the 
New  York  districts  said  to  his  friend,  who  was 
Clerk  of  the  House : 

"Here  is  a  good  fellow  that  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for ;  can't  you  do  something  for  him  ?" 

*'  Don't  see  how  I  can ;  haven't  a  place  va- 
cant." 

"Well,  waite  a  place!" 

"Didn't  think  of  that;  perhaps  I  can.  Let 
me  see — ah !  yes — there's  a  man  down  stairs  who 
runs  the  steam-engine  that  pumps  air  through 
the  ventilators ;  I  can  make  your  friend  an  as- 
sistant-engineer, at  $1200  a  year,"  which  was 
done. 

A  day  or  two  afterward  the  new  appointee 
happened,  oddly  enough,  to  be  down  in  the  en- 
gine-room (it  was  the  only  time,  the  place  being 


a  sinecure),  when  a  gentleman  who  was  curious 
to  know  something  of  the  mode  by  which  the 
Capitol  was  ventilated  walked  in,  and,  after  look- 
ing at  the  engine,  said : 

"A  very  nice  engine  I  Of  how  many  horse^ 
power  is  it  ?" 

*  *  Horse-power !  It  ha'n't  got  no  horse-power 
at  all — it,  goes  by  steam .'" 

An  Indiana  correspondent,  many  years  ago 
foreman  of  the  WUsontown  Iron-Works,  Lanark- 
shire, Scotland,  tells  us  of  a  character  then  un- 
der his  supapislon,  named  David  Henderson. 
"  Davie"  had  previously  been  sexton  of  a  church 
six  miles  from  the  works.  While  one  day  dig- 
ging a  gmve  for  a  young  child,  a  person  ask^ 
him :  "  Hoo's  trade,  Davie,  this  guid  weather?" 
[Grave-digging  in  that  place  was  paid  according 
to  size.]  Davie  looked  up,  shook  his  head,  and 
replied:  "Trade,  ye're  speerin'?  Awfu'  dull! 
I  ha'ena  buried  a  leevin'  soul  this  sax  weeks  but 
smouts  [littlechildren],  and  thae  dinna  pay  weel. " 

"Davie"  died  while  I  was  at  Wilsontown,  and 
I  assisted  in  laying  him  out.  He  had  been  sick 
a  month,  had .  not  been  shaved,  and  of  course 
looked  quite  rough,  t^ome  one  said  to  Nell,  Ids 
wife,  "Davie  looks  unco  gruesome  [grim]  like; 
had  WQ  no  better  shave  him?"  Nell  replied: 
"  Ne'er  fash  yer  thum' ;  just*  let  him  that  taks 
the  hide  tak  the  hair  too !"  « 

If  Archdeacon  Denison,  of  England,  could  be 
made  a  candidate  in  that  country,  and  this  for 
some  high  distinction  in  the  gift  of  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs  who  are  In  favor  of,  but  are  not 
favored  with,  short  sermons,  he  would  receive 
the  largest  vote  ever  cast  for  a  moxtal.  In  a 
recent  speech  at  Wolverhampton  he  said  that, 
generally,  sermons  were  very  dull  things  indcM. 
He  was  dining  lately  with  an  Englisl^gcntleman 
who  had  been  a  long  time  in  India,  and  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  preaching.  He  (tlie  Arch- 
deacon) xpiarked  that  he  aimed  at  preaching 
ten  minutes  in  the  morning.  "Dear  me.  Sir, 
where  do  you  live?"  asked  the  gentleman ;  "i 
should  like  to  come  to  your  church  every  Sunday  I" 

Last  winter,  when  Bishop was  making 

his  annual  visitation  to  the  churches  of  his  dio- 

cese,  he  came  to .     A  little  boy  overheard 

some  ladies  returning  from  church  make  certain 
comphmentaty  remarks  about  the  Bishop.  One 
.thought  him  vezy  handsome;  another  that  liis 
appearance  was  angelic.  Knowing  that  the  Bish- 
op was  to  be  at  his  &ther's  house  after  serv- 
ice the  boy  went  home,  and  after  being  some 
time  with  his  mother  asked  where  the  Bishop 
was.  Mother  answered,  "  With  papa  in  the  oth- 
er room."  The  little  man  opened  the  door, 
peered  into  the  "other"  room,  and  beheld  the 
paternal  and  the  Bishop  enjoying  their  weeds. 
After  staring  a  little  he  returned  to  mamma  and 
the  ladies  and  asked  what  "angelic"  meant.  On 
being  told,  he  said :  "  Ma,  do  all  the  angels  sit 
in  parlors,  with  their  feet  cocked  up  on  the  table, 
and  smoke  cigars  f" 

What  an  absurd  question ! 

Colonel  Isaac  Baritbs,  of  Boston,  who  died 
a  few  years  ago,  was  an  officer  under  the  United 
States  Government.  He  was  a  num  of  great  wit 
and  humor,  full  o^pp^^^^^^^^^s^fff  which 
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he  always  told  with  the  most  imperturbable  grav- 
ity, while  his  listeners  were  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter. His  stories  always  received  a  flavor  from 
his  peculiar  voice,  which  was  quite  thin  and 
]>itched  upon  a  higji  key,  and,  in  his  later  years, 
*^  turned  again  toward  childish  treble." 

In  his  last  sickness  he  very  forcibly  illustrated 
Pope's  well-lmown  line  of  the 

"Ruling  passion  strong  in  death.** 

His  physician  came  in  an  evening  or  two  be- 
fore he  died,  and  asked  him  how  he  was  feeling. 

"  Sha'n't  live  till  morning,"  saicl^the  Colonel, 
feebly. 

**  Oh  yes,  I  think  you  will ;  you  don't  seem  to 
be  very  near  your  end." 

**  Yes,  I  am,"  piped  out  the  Colonel. 

The  doctor  then  felt  of  his  feet,  and  flndi;ig 
them  quite  warm,  he  said  to  him :  '*  Your  feet 
feel  quite  warm ;  I  think  there  is  no  immediate 
danger." 

** Can't  help  it ;  sha'n^t  live  tiU  morning,"  per- 
sisted the  sick  man. 

"  But,"  said  the  doctor,  "your  extremities  are 
warm.  Colonel.  Did  you  ever  know  any  one  to 
be  very  near  dying  whose  feet  were  as  warm  as 
yours  are  ?" 

'*  That's  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  shaVt  live 
till  morning,"  wheezed  out  the  Colonel,  ae  if  he 
wei9  determined  to  die. 

**  You  are  quite  unreasonable,  Colonel,"  gently 
interposed  the  doctor.  **  /  never  knew  a  man  to 
be  verv  near  his  end  whose  feet  are  as  warm  as 
yours. 

"Well, /have." 

"Who,  pray?" 

Tumin^toward  the  doctor  with  a  droll  tM-iukle 
in  his  eyes,  he  laboringly  gasped  out : 

^' John  Rogers  r  

• 

Before  the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Ten- 
nessee, the  Eleventh  Army  Corps,  which  had 
been  in  camp  near  that  mountain,  lef^eir  camp 
in  light  marching  order,  to  participate  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Mission  Itidge.  The  Quarter-Masters  of 
the  different  regiments  were  left  with  a  sufficient 
guard  in  charge  of  camp  and  garrison  equipage 
until  the  return  of  the  troops.  During  the  battle 
of  Lookout  Mountain  the  Quarter-Master  of  the 
Hundred  and  Forty-first  New  York  Volunteers 
— ^who,  by-the-way,,  was  not  particularly  distin- 
guished for  his  bravery,  but  exhibited  a  fond- 
ness of  display — arranged  himself  in  the  most, 
elaborate  style,  and,  mounted  upon  his  llbrse, 
with  field-glass  slung  over  his  shoulder,  rode  out 
to  witness  the  battle.  Seeing  a  single  mounted 
officer  a  short  distance  to  the  right,  evidently 
upon  the  same  mission  as  liimself,  the  intrepid 
Quarter-Master  rode  toward  him.  When  within 
a  few  feet  of  him,  much  to  his  surprise  he  dis- 
covered it  was  General  Joe  Hooker,  who,  having 
dispatched  his  entire  staff  with  orders  to  the  dif- 
ferent commanders,  was  momentarily  left  alone. 
Wishing  to  send  an  order  to  General  Osterhaus, 
he  motioned  our  non-combatable  friend  to  ap- 
proach, and  addressed  him  thus :  . 

"  Lieutenant,  do  you  see  that  column  moving 
to  the  left?  That  is  General  Osterhaus's  division. 
Give  my  compliments  to  the  General,  and  di- 
rect him  to  move  his  command  by  the  right 
flank.' 

The  Quarter-Master,  thinking  if  the  General 


knew  he  was  a  non-combatant  he  would  not  send 
him,  replied,  with  some  pomposity : 

"I  am  Quarter-Master  of  the  Hundred  and 
Forty-first  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers." 

"I  don't  care  a who  you  are!     Obey 

that  order  at  once ! " 

The  only  alternative  was  to  go;  so,  putting 
spurs  to  horse,  our  heroic  friend  disappeared, 
and  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  rode  up  to 
General  Osterhaus,  and  said : 

"General  Osterhaus,  Joe  Hooker  told  me  to 
tell  you  to  march  your  division  by  the  right  flank. " 

The  General,  scanning  him  closely,  asked: 
"  What  staflt  are  you  on  ?" 

"I  am't  on  any  body's  staff." 
."Then  I  shall  not  obey  the  order." 

"Do  as  you  please;   that's  what  Joe 

Hooker  told  me  to  tell  ^-on."  And  with  that  be 
was  off  at  a  break-neck  pace,  avoiding  "Joe 
Hooker,"  and  returning  to  camp  with  the  d0>> 
termination  never  again  to  let  his  curiosity  over- 
come his  courage. 

Ah  I  dear  young  mothers  who  read  the  Drawer, 
do  we  not  make  your  dear  hearts  merry  by  re- 
producing the  following  cheery  lines  to  the  only 
monarch  tolerated  by  our  "fierce  Democracie 
— the  King  of  the  Cradle : 

"  Draw  back  the  crndle-cnrtafnp,  Kate, 

While  watch  and  ward  you're  keeping, 
Let's  see  the  monnrch  lie  in  state, 

And  view  him  while  he*B  sleeping. 
He  emiles  and  clasps  his  tiny  hand, 

As  Biinbeams  in  come  Btreaming; 
A  world  of  baby  falry-Iand 

He  visits  while  he's  dreaming. 

"Monarch  of  pearly  powder  puff 

Asleep  In  nest  so  cozy, 
Shieldea  from  breath  of  breezes  rough 

By  cnrtalns  warm  and  rosy; 
He  slumbers  soundly  in  fala  cell, 

As  weak  as  one  decrepit. 
Though  King  of  Coral,  Lord  of  Bell, 

•  And  Knight  of  Bath  that's  tepid  1 

"  Ah !  lucky  tyrant  \    Happy  lot  I 

Fair  watchers  without  number, 
To  sweetly  sing  beside  his  cot, 

And  hush  him  off  to  slumber; 
White  hands  in  wait  to  smooth  so  neat 

His  pillow  when  It's  rumpled, 
On  couch  of  rose-leaves  fresh  and  sweet. 

Not  one  of  which  is  crumpled ! 

"Will  yonder  dahity,  dimpled  hand- 
Size,  nothing  and  a  qnarter— 

E'er  ciasp  a  sabre,  lead  a  band 
To  glory  and  to  slaughter? 

And,  may  I  ask,  will  those  blue  eyes^ 
In  baby  patois  "peepers'*— 

ITer  In  the  House  of  Commons  rise, 
And  strive  to  catch  the  Speaker's? 

•  •••••• 

"Then  take  your  babe,  Kate,  kiss  him  so, 

Fast  to  your  bosom  press  him  1 
Of  mothers  love  what  does  he  know, 

Though  closely  you  caress  him  ? 
Ah !  what  a  man  will  be  that  boy. 

What  mind  and  education, 
If  he  fulfills  the  hope  and  joy 

Of  mother's  aspiration  /' 

Mr.  D ^  of  this  city,  has  the  honor  of  sub- 
mitting to  a  jury  of  his  peers  the  following  -war- 
hkeaadloyei  jeud  esprit: 

When  the  secession  fever  was  at  its  height  a 
son  of  a  well-known  clergyman  of  the  town  de- 
termined to  secede,  and  announced  his  determin- 
ation of  going  to  Richmond. 

"  What  to  do  there  ?"  quoth  Mr.  D . 

"  To  get  into  the  Engineer  CorDs."  . 
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*'  Yoa  had  better  get  into  an  apple-<x)re,  and 
then  you  can  se-cede  without  further  trouble." 

This  was  a  prompt  and  truly  American  reply, 
and  in  this  way  was  the  Northern  heart  **  fired" 
for  the  struggle ! 

We  ha^e  a  little  reveUition  from  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  A  hidy,  young,  attractive,  and 
just  married,  left  her  home  in  that  city  and  went 
Into  the  country  accompanied  by  her  husband. 
Soon  after  her  d^bat  as  Mrs.  H she  attend- 
ed a  sewing  society.  After  the  usual  subjects  of 
conversation  had  received  attention  the  lunar 
eclipse  was  alluded  to. 

**  Mrs.  H; ,  did  you  sit  up  to  see  it,  eh  ?" 

**  No,  I  did  not,"  was  the  reply ;  "  Mr.  H 

sat  up.  In  Springfield,  where  I  came  from,  they 
are  such  a  bore — we  have  them  so  often  /" 

V ,  an  ignorant  but  well-meaning  man, 

was  elected  Sheriff  of County,  Ohio.     At 

the  close  of  the  first  term  of  court  after  V 

had  entered  on  his  office  he  undertook  to  an- 
nounce the  final  adjournment  in  the  usual  form : 
**  Hear  ye !  hear  ye !  the  Comt  of  Common  Pleas 

of County  is  now  adjourned  sine  die/^  Just 

a.s  he  had  completed  the  sentence  a  young  attor- 
ney at  his  elbow  whisiDered :  **  V ,  you  were 

wrong;  you  should  have  adjourned  court  sine 
Lko."  At  once  V began  again,  in  his  bawl- 
ing tones,  as  all  were  leaving  the  court-room,  and 
pronounced  the  formida :   **  Hear  ye !  hear  ye ! 

the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of County  is 

now  adjourned  sine  Deo  J"  The  disappointed 
suitors  thought  V was  right. 


Thb  following  incident,  narrated  by  a  clergy- 
man, occurred  not  long  ago  in  Tompkins  County : 

In  the  town  of  L  lived  an  old  fellow  who 

was  known  as  a  drinking,  swearing  old  repro- 
bate— and,  some  said,  given  to  stealing  occasion- 
ally. During  the  course  of  a  **  revival"  in  the 
▼icinity  "  Old  Joe"  made  professions  of  religion, 
and  was  to  be  baptized.  "  Old  Joe"  having  ex- 
pressed his  preference  for  **inmiersion"  instead 
of  sprinkling,  the  ceremony  took  place  at  a  con- 
venient^ spot  near  an  old  saw-mill.  While  the 
comgregarion  were  waiting  expectant-,  an  old 
Dutchman  was  observed  to  clamber  up  hastily 
among  the  timbers  of  the  old  mill.  The  cere- 
mony proceeded  ^-ith  due  solemnity  till  just  as  the 
minister  and  convert  were  leaving  the  water,  when 
a  voice  called  out,  far  above  the  crowd :  **  Souse 
him  agin^  Elder !  souse  him  agin !  he^s  a  dirty 
dog  r  Having  spoken,  the  Dutchnuyi  scrambled 
down  and  disappeared. 

It  is  claimed  and  concededfthat  woman's  lore 
is  stronger  and  more  enduring  than  man's.  For 
proof  of  this  a  correspondent  relates  the  foUowing 
incident : 

In  the  town  of  J lived  a  happy  pair,  of  the 

Hard-Shell  Baptist  persuasion.  The  husband  had 
imbibed  the  notion  that  a  man  had  good  and 
lawful  right  to  whip  his  wife.  This  opinion  was 
the  strongest  when  he  had  imbibed  freely  of  the 
spirit  of  Ms  jag,  instead  of  the  better  spirit.  On 
one  of  those  occasions  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  flagel- 
late his  better-half.  She  made  compmint  to  the 
good  deacon  of  the  church,  and  a  day  was  ap- 
pointed to  discipline  him.  llie  church  was  gatn- 
eied  together,  and  the  loving  couple  appeared 


together  as  was  their  wont  at  religious  service. 
The  meeting  was  duly  opened,  and  the  culprit 
called  up,  and,  having  heard  the  charge,  was 
asked  what  he  had  to  say.  He  turned  to  his  dear 
wife,  and  said :  *'  Bathey,  did  ever  I  lick  you  r" 
She  promptly  replied :  **  Yes,  many  a  time !  and 
whose  business  is  it  f* 

Every  thing  being  satisfactory  they  received 
the  benediction  and  departed — all  parties  well 
pleased  at  the  happy  termination  of  this  difiiculty . 

In  the  old  town  of  W ,  in  the  Pine-tree 

State,  lived  one  of  those  unfortunate  lords  of 
creation  who  had,  in  not  a  very  long  life,  put 
on  mourning  for  three  departed  wives.  But  time 
asstuiges  heart -wounds  as  well  as  those  of  the 
ficsh.  In  due  time  a  fourth  was  Inaugurated 
mistress  of  his  heart  and  house.  He  was  a  very 
prudent  man,  and  suffered  nothing  to  be  wasted. 
When  the  new  mistress  yras  putting  things  to 
rights,  while  cleaning  up  the  attic  she  came 
across  a  long  piece  of  board,  and  was  about 
launching  it  out  of  the  window,  when  little  Sadie 
interposed,  and  said :  "Oh,  don't,  momma!  that 
is  the  board  papa  lays  out  his  wives  on,  and  he 
wants  to  save  it .'"    Nevertheless,  out  it  went, 

Joe  S resides  in  Southern  Oregon.   When 

his  wife  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  en  route  to 
join  her  lord,  a  gentleman  asked  her  if  she  came 
by  water. 

"  Yes,  I  came  by  steamboat." 

"What  steam-ship?" 

**  Well,  I  don't  know  what  the  name  on't  was; 
Sary  Navady  \_Sierra  Nevada^  was  on  to  the 
blankits,  but  I  don't  r'ally  know  whether  'twas 
the  name  of  the  chamber-maid  or  the  ^me  of  the 
steamboat .'" 

Evidently  not  an  operator  in  "Pacific Mail." 

A  Washington  official  noticed  in  that  city  a 
few  days  since  a  sign  which  read  thus : 

WoDN<5oL, 

which  hieroglyphics  were  meant  to  inform  people 
at  Ae  Federal  capital  that  wood  and  coal  were 
for  sole  by  the  intelligent  freedman  who  occupied 
the  premises.  The  stock  of  the  "house"  con- 
sisted of  two  barrels  of  anthracite,  and  about  an 
eighth  of  a  cord  of  bass-wood. 

During  the  session  of  the  last  Legislature  at 
Albany  one  of  the  representatives  from  this  city, 
Mr.  James  Irving,  knowing  the  frauds  that  had 
long  been  practiced  by  hay-dealers  in  using  logs 
of  wood  to  bale  hay,  determined  to  procure  the 
passage  of  an  act  that  would  protect  New  York- 
ers from  this  outrageous  swindle.  Toward  the 
dose  of  the  session  an  opportunity  occurred  that 
enabled  him  to  act,  and  he  pushed  his  little  bill 
through  the  House.  It  went  up  to  the  Senate, 
where,  unfortunately,  it  met  a  different  fate. 

"  How  came  your  bill  to  be  defeated  ?"  asked 
one  of  Mr.  Irving's  friends. 

"Why,  you  see,"  replied  James,  "it  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  the  chairman  of  which  was 
from  a  heavy  lumber  district  up  north,  where  logs 
are  legal  tenders  and  hMf  dont  count  /" 

Evert  body  has  experienced  all  the  sweemess 
and  delight  of  calling  some  one  "  darling."  The 
old  man's  darling,  the  husband's  darling,  the 
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wife's  darling,  the  mother's  darling,  the  lover's 
darling — all  have  known  something  about  it ;  but 
turn  you  to  Webster,  or  Worcester,  or  Johnson, 
or  search  through  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  Con- 
cordance, or  Crabbe's  Synonyms,  and  you  will 
find  no  definition  of  the  **  article"  or  noun  so  de- 
licious and  entirely  satisfactory  as  the  following, 
which  we  clip  from  a  country  newspaper.  It 
would  be  a  pleasure,  if  we  knew  it,  to  give  the 
author's  name : 

"  It  is  the  dear  little  beaming  girl  who  meets  one  on 
the  door-etep ;  who  flings  her  fair  arms  srotmd  one's 
neck,  and  kisses  one  with  her  whole  soul  of  love ;  who 
seizes  one's  hat :  who  relieves  one  of  one's  coat,  and 
hands  the  tea  and  toast  so  prettily:  who  places  her 
elfish  form  at  the  piano  and  warbles  forth,  unsolicit- 
ed, such  delicious  songs ;  who  casts  herself  at  one's 
foot-stool  and  clasps  one's  hand  and  asks  eager,  un- 
heard-of questions,  with  such  bright  eyes  and  flushing 
face,  and  on  whose  light,  flossy  curls  one  places  one's 
hand  and  breathes  *  Ood  bless  her  V  as  the  talry  form 
departs  I"  

Whether  true  or  not  we  are  unable  to  say, 
but  the  Drawer  has  heard  that  at  a  recent  social 
gathering  of  medical  gentlemen,  given  in  honor 
of  a  praminent  practitioner  from  a  neighboring 
city,  a  lady,  not  more  noted  for  her  beauty  than 

wit,  rallied  Dr.  B on  his  limited  practice. 

This  spurred  the  Doctor  up  a  little,  and  brought 
the  reply :  '^The  druggists  think  difierently,  for 
I  send  so  many  prescriptions  that  '  the  Glorious 
Company  of  the*  Apothecaries  praise  me  ?" 

"Ah  I"  answered  the  lady,  "but  what  say  the 
*  Noble  Army  of  Martyrs,'  your  patients?" 

The  raid  by  the  Government  Inspectors  on 
the  whisky  distillers  and  tobacco  dealers  has  sent 
consternation  into  the  dens  of  all  who  are  rogues. 
For  the  tipplers  we  have  small  sympathy ;  but 
what  shall  we  say  for  the  chewers  aild  smokers  ? 
So  many  respectable  people,  so  many  nice  people, 
60  many  pious  people,  do  so  love  the  consolations 
of  the  weed !  One  of  these,  doubtless  a  saintly 
old  man,  has  written  six  lines  that  should  have 
made  King  James  ashamed  of  his  "Counterblast 
to  Tobacco,"  and  that  should  cause  our  retentless 
revenue-inspectors  to  treat  with  tenderness  those 
crooked  people  who  ace  a  little  unsound  on  the 
tobacco  question : 

"Much  meat  doth  gluttony  pi-ocure 

To  feed  men  fat  as  swine, 
But  he's  a  fhigal  man  indeed 

That  on  a  la^f  can  dine. 
He  needs  no  napkin  for  his  hands 

Hla  flngers'-ends  to  wipe, 
That  hath  his  kitchen  in  a  box, 

His  roast-meat  in  a  pipe  /** 

He  was  a  clever  man  who  said  that  "men  of 
letters  are  a  peculiar  class.  They  are  never  com- 
monplace or  prosaic — at  least  those  of  them  that 
manidnd  care  for.  They  are  aiiy,  wise,  gloomy, 
melodious  spirits.  They  give  us  the  language  we 
speak,  they  furnish  the  subjects  of  our  best  talk. 
They  are  full  of  generous  impulses  and  senti- 
ments, and  keep  the  world  young.  The  air  is 
full  of  their  voices.  Their  books  are  the  world's 
holiday  and  play-ground,  and  into  these  neither 
care,  nor  the  dun,  nor  despondency  can  follow 
the  enfranchised  man." 

The  following  queries  are  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  our  countiy  readers,  who,  in  the 
long  January  evenings,  can  write  up  and  send  as 
answers: 


Is  the  man  who  thrashes  his  wife  and  cluldi«n 
a  "Family  Miller?" — ^When  a  smile  plays  about 
your  mouth  what  is  its  little  game? — ^When  a 
man  loses  his  temper  does  he  ever  offer  a  reward? 
— Is  it  a  policeman's  duty  to  take  up  a  bill  ? — 
What  is  the  "number"  of  the  thread  of  an  argu- 
ment ?— Js  the  needle-work  of  scolds  cross  patch- 
work? 

HoFKi2iTON  seuds  its  little  contribution  in  the 
shape  of  the  following  copy  of  an  account  recent- 
ly presented  to  an  estimable  lady  of  that  place : 

HoPXHTON  14  I8C7 

Worked  for  Mrs  Claflin  hailing  timbers 100 

planting  man  an  horse  an  boy  on  day. 600 

howlng  man  and  two  boys  the  after  noon 800 

900 
P  Rattast 

The  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  which  the  "  able 
editor"  of  many  a  rural  journal  has  been  subject- 
ed has  again  round  expression  from  the  pen  of 
Albert  F.  Yost,  Esq.,  who  has  just  emitted  him- 
self fh)m  the  responsible  editorship  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Republican^  published  at  Tunkhannock, 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Yost  thus  paints  his  emo- 
tions at  the  unhappy  event : 

"  With  this  half-sheet,  dear  reader  of  the  ReputHioain^ 
It  is  our  Intention  to  hid  yon  a  sorrowfhl  farewell. 
This  may  surprise  and  disgust  you,  for  we  are  vain 
enough  to  believe  that  our  paper  has  been  a  welcome 
visitor—not  up  to  the  standard  in  any  respect,  but  it 
was  our  design  to  improve  as  we  went  aloui;^— and  you 
are  all  loth  to  see  it  ^  under.  Yet  such,  yon  see,  is  its 
manifest  destiny.  We  are  flat  broke— «o  completely 
strapped  that  If  one-hnndred-acre  farms  were  selling 
at  twenty-flve  cents  a-piece  we  couldn't  maoter  enongn 
to  buy  a  wild  plum-tree.  That  is  why  we  are  com- 
pelled to  stop. 

"  Our  people  have  a  wrong  conception  of  us,  we 
fear.  Understand  that  we  were  bom  pretty  much  in 
the  manner  children  are  bom  now— a  good  whUe 
ago,  it  is  true,  but  that  don't  alTect  the  truth  of  our 
statement    Being  bom  in  the  flesh  we  are  too  mate- 


present 

into  this  beantifbl  world  money  happened  to  be  very 
scarce,  and  we  knew  by  intuition  tnat  we  were  to  be 
the  architect  of  our  own  fortune— were  bound  to  hew 
our  way  through  the  awkwardest  material,  and  under 


3  enough  of  the  true  Christian  element  amofiff  y< 
are  too  selfish,  don't  want  to  get  acquainted  with 
body  but  yourself— billow  a  (nendlces  stranger  to  seek 


\  any 


his  company  among  the  low  and  vulgar,  or  If  he  is  too 
refined  for  that,  he  may  mould  and  rot  in  his  own  in- 
dividuality. Yon  are  not  sociable  enonch.  We  might 
possibly  giye  you  some  advice,  but  we  forbear.  Lm>k 
at  your  rickety  town  with  your  eyes  open.  Rid  your- 
selves of  some  of  the  rich  fossUs  of  last  century,  and 
it  will  do  you  incalculable  good.  Elect  men  to  fill 
your  Borongli  offices  who  are  enterprising,  and  if  you 
haven't  them  import  them.  Devote  more  energy  and 
money  to  the  cause  of  educatibh.  Build  a  respectable 
institution  of  learnlag  in  an  inhabitable  spot  And  tn 
advance  of  all  payrbur  debts,  and  do  not  suffer  the 
sheriff  to  settle  with  your  creditors.  This  advice 
won't  be  included  in  any  one's  bill. 

**  We  came  into  the  county  two  months  ago  with 
the  fhll  intention  of  keeping  'the  RepuUiwn  running 
or  bust*    We  go  back  with  the  not  yti^  plons  but 

quite  forcible  legend  of  *  Busted,  by *  f^arftilly  and 

painfiilly  distinct  upon  every  part  and  parcel  of  us. 

"Our  professional  brethren  will  let  us  down  easily 
as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  We  are  sorry 
that  in  our  retirement  we  will  not  be  able  to  subscribe 
for  all  of  our  exdtaneea.  If  any  have  words  of  com- 
fbrt  and  consolation  u>  administer  to  us  in  our '  critical 
condition'  we  will  be  glad  to  know  it ;  and  if  anv  feel 
like  dropping  a  tear,  we  say,  quite  parenthetically,  let 
it  drop.  If  any  have  a  Job  for  us,  please  address  us  at 
Bloomsbnrg,  Fa. 

**To  our  readers  we  also  say  farewell ;  and  though 
we  have  never  seen  very  many  ol^you,  ^^^{^Ljl^t  ^ 
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IHendly  toward  yon.  We  regret  that  our  relations  are 
thus  abmpt]y  anapended,  and  that  yon  owe  ns  so  mach 
money,  but  yoor  easy  consciences  will  lU  that  all 
right,  we  hare  no  dooot. 

°*  We  then  slowly  vanish  from  public  view  like  foam 
upon  the  ocean— a  little  heavier,  hut  as  beantlftil— and 
lose  onrself  once  more  in  oar  qoiet  and  happy  family, 
and  become  plainly  A.  F.  Yost." 


At  a  recent  meeting  in  Kentucky,  held  for  the 
pnrpose  of  helping  along  the  building  'of  a  rail- 
itMul,  one  of  the  speakers,  remarking  that  the 
Ohio  River  was  getting  too  low  for  navigation, 
and  warming  with  animation,  said,  with  great 
emphasis:  "We  are  getting  short  of  water!" 
I'aastng  a  moment  to  recover  his  thoughts  (or 
wind),  he  was  surprised  to  see  an  inebriated  Ken- 
tuckian  arise. and  say:  ''All  you've  got  [hie]  to 
do  then;  is  to  [hie]  put  in  more  whisky  /** 

Bishop  QcriKTABD,  of  Tennessee,  is  one  of  the 
live  bishops  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church, 
a  man  of  remarkable  energy,  fine  ability,  of  child- 
like simplicity  of  character,  with  a  thorough  con- 
tempt for  every  kind  of  sham.  He  was  one  of 
the  dignitaries  who  attended  the  Pan-Anglican 
ConncU,  and  while  in  London  frequently  ad- 
dreseed  audiences  quite  unlike  those  he  is  called 
npon  to  address  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee, 
(hi  one  of  these  occasions  (it  was  not  in  church) 
he  '*  brought  the  house  down"  by  illustrating  his 
point  with  the  following  stoiy  oi  a  negro  planta- 
tion preacher : 

I  was  visiting  a  plantation,  and  the  beU  was 
rung,  and  the  negroes,  numbering  some  five  hun- 
dred, gathered  in  the  parlors  and  piazzas  of  the 
house — belonging,  unfortunately  for  himself,  to 
a  bachelor.  After  reading  a  chapter  to  them  I 
preached,  and  said  that  I  would  hold  a  service 
the  next  day  to  baptize  such  as  should  be  pre- 
sented. I  Imptized  between  seventy  and  eighty, 
and,  after  a  service,  I  fell  into  conversation  with 
*' Uncle  Tony,"  a  plantation  preacher.  .  I  asked 
him  about  various  Christian  doctrines,  and  final- 
ly said: 

"And  what  about  the  resurrection  ?" 

With  a  veiy  solemn  face  he  replied : 

"  Ton  see,  massa,  intment  is  intment." 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  yon  see  dere  is  a  speiitnal  body,  and 
dis  body  made  out  of  dus*." 

"Yes." 

*'  Well,  you  see,  when  the  Angel  Gabriel  comes 
down  from  Heaben,  and  goin'  up  and  down  de 
Riber  Jordan,  a-blowin'  of  fail  trumpet,  and  the 
birds  of  Heaben  singin',  and  de  bells  of  Heaben 
ringin*,  and  de  milk  and  de  honey  rainin'  down 
on  all  de  hills  of  Heaben,  he  will  bring  de  sper- 
itoal  body  wid  him  down  from  Heaben,  and  take 
dis  here  body  up  out  of  de  dus',  and  take  the 
intment  and  mb  it  on,  den  stick  togedder-~and 
dar  deyisT' 

The  negro,  far  more  acutely  than  his  white 
brother,  feels  the  intellectual  inferiority  that 
"  doth  hedge  him  in,"  and  wUl  keep  him  hedged 
until  he  determines  to  educate  himself.  An  in- 
stance of  this  lowliness  occurred  in  the  case  of  an 
old  "uncle"  who  professed  to  be  indifferent  as 
to  a  future  state,  believing  that  "deyll  make 
niggers  work  eben  in  heaben!"  A  clergyman 
tried  to  argue  him  out  of  his  opinion  by  repre- 
senting this  not  to  be  the  case,  as  there  was  no 


work  for  him  or  any  one  else  to  do.  His  answer 
was:  "You  gwo  *way,  massa;  I  know  better! 
If  dere*s  no  oder  work  for  culled  pussons  up  dar, 
dey'U  moke  um  shub  de  clouds  along!" 

We  can  appreciate  the  kindly  feeling  that 
prompted  the  editor  of  one  of  our  religious  week- 
lies to  introduce  a  poem  in  these  words :  **  The 
following  lines  were  written  more  than  sixty  years 
ago,  by  one  who  has  slept  many  years  in  his  grave 
merely  for  his  own  amusement !" 

Fob  brevity  and  aptness  we  have  seldom  read 
a  more  appropriate  tombstone  inscription  than 
this: 

To  TBB  MmosT  or  MabTMitu. 
Silence  is  Wisdom. 

The  follo>ving  was  lately  perpetra^  on  a 
member  of  the  Nashville  bar  by  Judge  Brien,  of 
the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit,  while  presiding  in  a 
case  of  some  importance.  During  the  argument 
of  one  of  the  counsel,  who  at  the  moment  was 
reading  very  loudly  and  impressively  some  point 
of  law  that  he  desired  to  impress  on  the  mind  of 
the  jury  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Judge,  who, 
with  an  air  of  great  candor  and  gravity,  said : 

"Mr.  Spcrrlock,  don't  read  so  loud,  please; 
you  will  disturb  and  wake  up  the  jury  1"  one  of 
whom  had  fiillen  asleep. 

• 

In'  1853,  at  a  General  Term  of  the  Supreme 

Court  of  this  State,  held  in  the  Eighth  District, 
two  young  and  clever  lawyers  were  in  attendance, 
both  of  whom  were  subsequently  elevated  to  the 
Supreme  Bench,  and  one  of  whom  is  qpw  in  act- 
ive service.  They  were  appointed  at  that  term 
to  examine  candidates  for  admission  to  the  bar, 
and  report  to  the  Court  in  writing.  The  exam- 
ination was  made,  and  with  becoming  gravity  and 
decorum  the  following  report  wos  delivered : 

8UPRBME  COURT,  ALLEGHANY  GENERAL  TERM. 
In  the  Matter  qf  Certain  Young  Men, 

The  nnderslgned,  to  whom  the  Court 

Beferred  the  Students*  class, 
To  ascertain  and  then  report 

Whether  the  same  could  "pass,** 
Have  been  attended  at  their  room, 

This  mom  from  eight  to  ten, 
And  diligently  have  put  through 

Thoae  tnteregting  mne  young  men. 
On  various  subjects  of  the  law, 

Commercial,  Common,  Civil, 
Of  Nature,  Nations,  and  of  God, 

And  some  laws  of  the  I>— 1. 
We  have  examined  them  with  care. 

And  their  acquirements  seen 
(The  questions  on  the  last-named  law 

Were  chiefly  put  by  Qreen), 
And  find  their  knowledge  Just  enough 

To  warrant  a  report. 
That  they  be  suffered  to  oome  in 

And  nraetice  on  the  CtmrL 
Wherefore  we*ve  come  to  the  conclusion, 

May  it  please  the  Court,  to  urge  ye 
That  aU  shall  be  admitted  to 

The  benefit  of  dergy.* 
And  though  we  had  some  doubt  at  first 

(A  subject  we  were  vexed  on). 
We  think  this  class  ought  not  to  looee 

Their  •♦Parsons'*  (Day)  and  "Sexton." 
In  testimony  of  which  fkct, 

For  want  of  room  at  bottom. 
Our  hand^and  names  here  on  the  back 

Deliberately  we've  sot  'em. 

StpUmhmr  T,  IMS. 


•  Th«  b«iMflt  of  ctenry  wm  dcSiMd  by  Mm*  «#  tli*  tA$m  "Ih* 
tight  of  ChrUUui  barial;'*  by  oUmzs  "tb*  prlTiton  of  boinf  ai* 
teodffd  ftt  tho  gaUowi  by  •  prio%'|d  by  V^UOv  l^ 
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An  excellent  regulation  is  that  which  requires 
newly-ordained  ministers  to  have  a  diploma,  or 
certificate  of  ordination,  or  some  sort  of  official 
license  to  act  as  clergymen ;  bat  never,  until  the 
following  reached  us  from  Missouri,  were  we 
aware  that  in  thAt  region  it  is  called  a  pedigree. 
The  importance  of  such  documents  is  seen  in  the 
following :  , 

Last  year  a  man  named  C- \  who  had  been 

a  chaplain  in  the  Confederate  sendee,  retuiiied 
to  one  of  the  back  counties  in  Missouri,  and  mar- 
ried a  widow  with  several  cliildren.  The  couple 
quarreled,  and  a  divorce  was  pending  in  the  court, 
and  the  lawyers  and  young  men  around  town 
had  couuted  on  some  rare  sport,  when,  to  their 
disappointment^  the  clerical  man  and  his  better- 
half  **  vamosed  the  ranche,"  and  were  next  heard 
of  in  one  of  the  border  counties  in  Arkansas. 
The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  County 
Clerk  in" Missouri,  and  will  explain  the  present 
domestic  condition  of  this  couple : 

"  Pops  Co.,  Abx.,  Jml^  SO,  186T. 

"  Deas  Friend,— I  wish  to  inform  you  about  my  sit- 
uation.   C broat  me  to  Arkansas,  and  has  cat  up 

heare  as  bad  as  ever,  and  left  me  agane.    My  boy  told 

heare  that  C left  Mo.  on  acconut  of  a  rit  that  was 

aganate  him,  and  he  denies  it,  And  yon  all  noa  abont 

it,  I  want  you  to  fix  out  C 's  pedaere,  and  send  it 

to  me,  dout  fale,  The  boy  is  afrade  of  C ,  and  C 

threatens  him,  When  we  come.here  he  tried  to  get  a 
licens  to  preach,  and  conld  not  get  them— They  want- 
ed him  to  send  to  Missonri  for  his  pedagre,  I  want 
you  to  start  that  letter  with  his  pedagre  so  that  I  can 
get  it  bv  the  SecoiM  Monday  in  September,  I  will 
stay  till  It  comes,  and  then  come  back  to  Missouri.*' 


A  CLERICAL  friend,  who  took  a  little  vacation 
last  autumn  in  the  Adirondacks,  favors  us  with 
the  follo>viiig  notice  affixed  to  the  door  of  a  tav- 
ern in  that  region,  and  copied  by  him  verbatim 
for  the  Drawer : 

"  Notes  is  bear  By  Given  By  the  under  Named  Over 
Sear  of  Deastrict  No  5  that  the  None  resadent  road  tax 
will  Bee  worked  Beetweean  the  10  day  of  June  and 
the  first  of  October  townShip  83  N^  106  days  townShip 
M  200  days  On  the  road  from  Seedr  river  Bredge  to 
Bpeedges  meder  Jaden  Lake  June  the  8 1S66 

"John  Bbookb 
*•  Over  SMdir  on  deMtricI  No  S» 


We  are  quite  willing  to  eoncede  the  sincerity 
of  certain  men  who  are  opposed  to  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, deeming  that  here  in  New  York  is  a  mis- 
sionary field  larger,  more  easily  worked,  and 
more  promising  for  results  than  any  that  are  now 
sustained  at  such  hoavy  expense  abroad:  but, 
while  avowing  our  own  conviction  in  favor  of 
foreign  effort,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  state 
the  action  of  a  good  man  in  Bishop  Neely's  dio- 
cese (Maine).  On  being  solicited  to  aid  one  of 
these  foreign  projects  he  gave  twenty-five  cents, 
but  stopped  the  agent  as  he  was  departing,  and 
said:  ''^ Here*8  a  dollar  to  pay  the  expense  of 
getting  tliat  *  quarter*  to  the  heathen  r 

Of  the  niunerous  fluids  which  an  active  com- 
petition has  caused  to  be  ])repared  and  submitted 
to  the  palate  of  the  American  citizen,  we  have 
recently  been  informed  of  one  which  has  not  yet 
found  its  way  into  the  vocabulary  of  Monsieur 
Blot,  although  he  must  have  heard  of,  and  per- 
haps has  sat  in  gustatory  judgmqpt  upon  it.  A 
few  days  since  Bridget  Mulrooney  was  sent  by 
her  mistress,  who  kept  a  first-class  boarding- 
house  in  West  Street,  to  the  warehouse  of  the 
**  Great  American  Tea  Company,"  to  buy  a  pound 
of  those  delicious  leaves  whose  extract  doth 


"cheer  but  not  inebriate."    Thus  she  to  the 

clerk : 

**  I  want  a  poimd  of  tayj" 

"What  kind  of  tea?" 

"  The  kind  me  missus  gets." 

**  Well,  what  kind,  and  what  price?" 

"  Sure,  and  I  know  nothin*  about  the  price." 

"We  have  four-shilUng,  six-shilling,   eight, 

ten,  and  twelve-shilling — all  sorts ;  only  tell  me 

what  you  want." 
'*  Well,  I  know  nothin'  at  all  about  the  price, 

but  I  know  the  kind ;  it's  boardin' -house  tag  that 

we  want,  so  jist  give  us  a  pound  o'  that." 
And  having  obtained  the  requisite  avoirdupois 

of  the  pure  "  boarding-house"  chop,  she  returned 

to  the  edifice  so  dear  to  her. 

A  BosTOK  correspondent  thinks  it  quite  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  quotation  at  the 
New  Hampshire  Festival,  had  in  mind  Words- 
worth's Sonnet  to  Widiffe,  which  runs  thus : 

"As  thou  these  ashes,  little  brook!  wUt  bear 
Into  the  Avon,  Avon  in  the  tide 
Of  Severn,  Severn  to  the  narrow  sea?, 
Into  main  ocean  they,  this  deed  accurst 
An  emblem  yields  to  friends  and  enemies 
How  the  bold  Teacher's  Doctrine,  sanctified 
By  truth,  shall  spread,  through  the  world  dispersed.** 

Mr.  W^ebster,  it  will  be  remembered,  gave  it 
as  follows : 

"The  Avon  to  the  Severn  runs, 
The  Severn  to  the  sea; 
And  WicHfTe's  dnst  shall  spread  abroad 
Wide  as  the  waters  be.*' 

An  admirer  of  the  Magazine  in  genei^,  and 
of  the  Drawer  and  Dodge  Club  in  particular, 
thinks  the  following  from  the  *''' Dark  DipoC* 
City  worthy  of  perusal : 

Sam  B ,  a  young  lawyer,  who  has  hereto- 
fore figured  in  the  Drawer,  was  noted  as  a  wag 
as  well  as  a  lo^-er  of  the  ardent.     Duiing  a  recess 

in  the  court- room,  Charles  F (who,  from 

driving  a  milk-wagon,  in  which  vocation  he  was 
succeeded  by  a  younger  brother,  had  risen  to 
prominence  at  the  bar)  inquired  what  beverage 
he  liked  best  for  a  steady  drink. 

"  Well,"  replied  Sam,  "  after  a  thorough  trial, 
I  think  the  water  from  my  grandfather's  wdl  is 
about  the  best  steady  driiJk  I  can  find." 

*  *  Do  you  indulge  in  the  use  of  water  as  a  drink 
as  much  as  formerly?"  inquired  F . 

"  Wdl,  no ;  since  I  left  off  taking  milk  of  the 
F 8  I  have  used  mucli  less  /" 

An  audible  smi^in  court. 

General  Kilpatbick  proved  himself  a  gallant 
soldier,  if  he  was  now  and  then  a  trifle  vaiu.  In 
the  winter  of  18()3-4,  while  stationed  at  Ste- 
vensbui^,  Virginia,  many  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  Congress,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  visited  liis  camp.     Among  the  ladies 

was  Miss  II ,  who  was  much  engrossed  in  the 

business  of  the  Sanitary  Conmiission.     One  day, 

in  the  presence  of  Missfl ,  the  General  spoke 

in  strong  terms  against  the  Commission,  its  use- 
lessness,  and  of  having  been  personally  annoyed. 
"Why,"  said  the  General,  with  an  air  of  some 
importance,  "I  have  myself  contributed  more 
than  five  hundred  autographs !" 

"Oh,  well,  peneral,"  replied  Miss  H , 

"that  has  not  raised  ils  a  vast  revenue;  you 
know  we  have  always  sold  your  autographs  two 
for  a  cent  /"  Digitized  by  V^OUV  li:: 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  WAR 

BY  A.  VIRQ-INIA-N. 

[Sentj^  Vapet.] 


ANTIETAM. 
Sqttember  6,  1862,— We  have  news  that  the 
enemy  has  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  his  ad- 
vance, five  thousand  strong,  marched  into  Fred- 
erick City  this  morning.  General  Pope  has 
been  relieved  of  command,  and  will  go  West. 
McClellan  leads  the  army  in  the  field,  and 
Banks  remains  in  command  at  Washington. 
This  afternoon  a  column  of  twenty  thousand  in- 
fantry with  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  moved  up  G 


Street,  heading  toward  Frederick.  Events  are 
progressing  so  rapidly  that  we  have  no  time  for 
^)eculation.  Lee  is  actually  across  the  Potomac. 
It  must  be  their  necessity,  and  not  their  hopes, 
which  urges  them  to  this  desperate  venture.  I 
rejoice  in  it,  however,  for  it  can  terminate  but  in 
one  way,  and  that  promises  a  more  speedy  con- 
clusion of  this  harassing  and  wasting  strife. 

The  question  for  immediate  consideration  is, 
what  shall  I  do  ?     Pope^s  departure  leaves  me 


Entered  accordhig  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1868,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk*s  Office  of  the 
District  Ckmrt  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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without  a  place,  unless  I  hunt  up  that  squadron 
of  cavalry  and  take  command — a  proposition  for 
which  I  am  not  at  this  time  prepared,  and  which 
does  not  warm  my  fancy  in  the  least.  My  rec- 
ommendation for  leave  ofahsence  I  despise,  al- 
though my  old  comradgi  of  Banks's  Staff,  with 
flattering  unanimity,  insist  that  I  shall  return 
to  my  position  among  them,  and  the  General 
has  kindly  sent  me  an  invitation  to  that  effect. 
Bat  this  would  keep  me  from  the  field  while  my 
blood  is  boiling. 

Sqttember  7,  Svjnday.  —  Fair  and  warm.  .  I 
saw  GenerdI  Pope  to-day  in  citizen's  dress,  and 
accompanied  by  a  portion  of  his  Staff,  en  route 
for  the  West. 

Sqiteinher  8. — About  half  past  eleven  at  night 
I  was  aroused  by  a  friend  who  brought  me  a 
military  telegram.  It  contained  an  order  to 
report  in  the  morning  to  General  McCIellan  at 
Rockville.  Although  this  order  dispelled  some 
comfortable  dreams,  I  was  too  deeply  interested 
in  the  great  game  on  hand  not  to  welcome  the 
summons  with  pleasure.  So  when  I  slept  again 
my  visions  assumed  a  different  character. 

SeptetRber  9,  Tuesday, — Warm  and  cloudy. 
Immediately  after  breakfast  I  reported  to  the 
head -quarters  of  the  army,  and  showed  my 
telegram.  I  was  informed  this  order  had  pre- 
cedence over  all  others,  and  I  must  report  forth- 
with at  Rockville.  I  made  such  arrangements 
as  I  coald  to  get  my  servant  and  baggage  to 
the  camp,  and  about  three  in  the  afternoon  took 
the  Rockville  road  on  horsebabk.  It  was  hot 
and  dusty,  and  the  route  covered  with  army 
trains  and  stragglers. 

About  sunset  I  reached  the  General  Head- 
quarters, located  on  an  open  hill  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  village.  The  camp  was  pitched  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  square  or  parallelogram, 
the  ofiScers'  tents  facing  inward  upon  a  grassy 
court,  while  an  exterior  line  accommodated 
servants,  orderlies,  and  messes.  Every  thing 
was  quiet  and  formal,  and  trig  sentinels  paced 
their  beats,  halting  all  strangers  who  attempted 
to  enter  the  martial  precinct. 

Presently  I  found  Colonel  Ruggles,  late  of 
Pope's  Staff,  who  had  also  been  transferred. 
He  called  an  orderly  to  take  mymare,  and  then 
introduced  me  to  General  Marcy,  Chief  of  Staff. 
Having  paid  my  respects  I  accompanied  Rug- 
gles to  supper  at  the  mess-table  of  Adjutant- 
General  Seth  Williams.  Af^er  a  pleasant  meal 
I  was  presented  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  greeted  me  cordially,  recalling  the  last  time 
we  had  met  at  Charlestown,  Virginia.  He  form- 
ally requested  me  to  become  a  member  of  his 
Staff,  to  which  I  formally  consented.  Maps  of 
tlie  district  were  then  produced,  and  upon  the 
face  of  them  the  General  pointed  out  the  loca- 
tion of  his  troops,  and  traced  his  proposed  move- 
ments. 

He  said  he  had  authentic  information  that 
the  enemy,  about  a^hundred  thousand  strong, 
lay  behind  the  Monocacy.  He  had  not  turned 
toward  Hagorstown,  as  had  been  reported,  nor 
had  he  yet  advanced  into  Pennsylvania  in  the 


direction  of  Gettysburg,  but  his  left  was  at  New 
Market,  on  the  Baltimore  turnpike,  upd  he  oc- 
cupied Ridgeville,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  The  General  named  about  eighty 
thousand  men,  which  we  had  posted  at  Pools- 
ville,  Bamesville,  Goshen,  and  Mechanicsburg, 
and  proposed  to  advance  his  whole  line  to  Paris 
Ridge,  occupying  Ridgeville,  Damascus,  Clarks- 
ville,  and  Bamesville.  Sugar-Loaf  Mountain 
was  already  occupied,  and  the  advance  on  Ridge- 
ville ordered.  I  criticised  the  map,  which  was 
very  imperfect,  and  gave  all  the  information  re- 
quired in  regard  to  the  crossings  of  the  Mono- 
cacy and  the  country  behind  as  far  back  as  Har- 
per's Ferry  and  Hagerstown. 

We  then  discoursed  generally  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  army  and  the  aspects  of  the  w^ar. 
The  Commander's  views  were  clear  and  satis- 
factory, his  tone  confident,  and  his  manner  en- 
gaging. As  I  rose  to  retire  he  took  my  hand 
warmly,  thanked  me  for  the  information  I  had 
given,  and  expressed  his  gratification  at  having 
me  attached  to  his  Staff.  I  replied,  the  posi- 
tion I  had  always  most  coveted  was  that  in 
which  I  could  be  most  useful.  I  hoped  I  was 
now  in  the  right  place. 

Septemher  \Qj  Wednesday, — Fair  and  warm. 
This  morning  I  was  introduced  to  the  Topo- 
graphers, and  obtaining  from  them  some  draw- 
ing materials,  made  three  copies  of  a  map  in- 
dicating the  positions  referred  to  last  night, 
and  transmitted  them  respectively  to  Generals 
Bumside,  Sumner,  and  Franklin.  The  day 
passed  without  any  startling  news  or  notable 
event. 

The  calmness  and  coolness  of  the  moral  at- 
mosphere in  which  I  am  enveloped  here  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  red-hot  turbulence  of 
my  late  surroundings.  I  am  suddenly  trans- 
ferred from  the  Dramatic  to  the  Methodical 
school  of  war.  For  the  professional  soldier, 
who  expects  to  spend  his  life  in  the  service, 
and  looks  to  the  camp  as  his  natural  home,  this 
methodical  system  is  undoubtedly  the  most  at- 
tractive; but  as  a  citizen  volunteer,  burning 
with  bitter  impatience,  and  looking  only  to  the 
end  to  be  accomplished,  I  feel  more  sympa- 
thy with  the  passionate  and  rasping  energy  of 
Pope. 

September  1 1,  Thursday. — Cloudy,  and  prom- 
ising rain.  We  move  to  Clarksburg  this  morn- 
ing, from  which  I  infer  that  the  occupation  of 
Parr's  Ridge  has  been  accomplished.  Tents 
are  struck,  the  wagons  loaded,  men  and  horses 
harnessed  for  the  march.  The  officers  are  sit- 
ting around  in  groups,  smoking,  reading  news- 
papers, and  discussing  war  and  politics.  Tho 
tone  at  these  head-quarters  is  eminently  con- 
servative and  dignified ;  but  what  has  conserva- 
tism to  do  with  war  ?  War  is  necessarily  and 
essentially  radical.  About  four  p.m.  we  took 
the  road  to  Clarksville ;  not  having  eaten  any 
thing  since  breakfast,  I  stopped  in  a  village  to 
get  a  lunch.  The  inhabitants  collected  around, 
and  finding  me  approachable,  began  their  usual 
complaints  of  pig-shooting,  sheep-stealing,  rail- 
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baming,  and  bnlljing,  by  the  soldiers,  «rith 
half  a  dozen  applications  for  the  return  of  fugi- 
tive slaTes.  I  advised  them  to  obtain  the 
names  and  regiments  of  the  offenders,  and  then 
make  their  complaints  in  form  to.  the  Provost 
Marshal  of  the  Army.  A  fellow  observed  that 
my  advice  was  like  granny's  receipt  for  catch- 
ing birds  by  putting  salt  on  their  tails.  I  ac- 
knowledged the  resemblance,  and  promised  my 
interlocutor  that  if  in  the  course  of  the  war  a 
better  plan  suggested  itself,  I  would  write  to 
him ;  meanwhUe,  they  might  advertise  their 
niggers  as  usual,  and  take  steps  to  recover  them 
under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

At  Middlebrook  we  found  Sykes's  Division 
encamped  in  a  meadow  by  the  road-side.  Our 
leader  stopped  at  General  Sykes's  tent,  where 
he  remained  a  long  time,  leaving  the  Staff  in 
the  road.  While  we  waited  it  became  quite 
dark ;  and  having  dismounted,  I  leaned  against 
a  tree  and  slept.  I  was  awakened  by  the  rest- 
iveness  of  my  mare,  when  I  found  it  raining, 
and  my  companions  about  leaving.  I  mounted 
and  followed  them  to  a  meadow  on  the  Little 
Seneca,  where  our  Staff-train  had  halted,  and 
we  were  about  going  into  camp.  Hungry, 
sleepy,  and  weary,  I  had  neither  servant,  nor 
l»ggage,  nor  mess.  In  this  desolate  condition 
I  sat  for  half  an  hour,  when  Colonel  Ruggles 
joined  me,  much  in  the  same  case.  Being 
better  acquainted,  he  presently  secured  food 
and  shelter  for  us  both.  Seeing  a  group  of 
officers  in  front  of  a  tent,  we  approached,  and 
found  some  good  toddy  circulating.  An  or- 
derly took  our  horses,  and  we  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  enticed.  Colonel  Knipe,  of  the  Forty- 
sixth  Pennsylvania,  coming  to  report,  informed 
me  that  my  servant  and  baggage  were  with  his 
regimental  train,  and  would  be  delivered  at 
head-qtmrters  at  the  first  practicable  day. 

While  sitting  here  I  fell  into  conversation 
with  an  officer  who  seemed  familiar  with  Berke- 
ley Springs,  and  several  incidents  in  my  family 
history  which  I  supposed  were  not  generally 
known.  He  questioned  me  intelligently  in  re- 
gard to  the  geography  of  the  coiratry  in  our 
front,  and  discussed  the  forces  and  intentions 
of  the  enemy  in  a  cool  and  masterly  manner. 
He  presently  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to 
his  tent,  where  I  recognized  General  Marcy, 
our  Chief  of  Staff.  He  showed  me  telegrams 
from  various  points  satisfying  him  that  the  en- 
emy had  no  troops  in  front  of  Washington,  but 
had  his  whole  power  massed  behind  the  Mo- 
nocacy.  The  positions  he  had  held  east  of  that 
line,  at  Sugar-Loaf  Mountain  and  New  Market, 
having  been  abandoned  without  serious  resist- 
ance as  we  advanced.  There  was  also  inform- 
ation of  a  movement  in  force  toward  Hagers- 
town.  General  White,  of  the  National  Army, 
was  at  Martinsburg,  with  twenty-five  hundred 
men ;  Colonel  Miles,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  with 
about  ten  thousand.  To  envelop  and  destroy 
this  force  was  doubtless  part  of  the  enemy's 
plan,  and  with  the  ialat  of  this  success,  and  the 
spoils  captured,  he  might  be  content  to  retire 


without  a  general  battle,  already  perceiving 
that  the  political  advantages  hoped  for  in  the 
beginning  would  not  justify  such  a  hazard. 
These  dispositions  place  the  enemy  in  position 
to  retire  quietly  by  way  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  should  he  think  proper  to  do  so.  To 
save  the  commands  at  Martinsburg  and  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  to  prevent  the  enemy's  getting 
off  without  punishment  for  his  adventurous  in- 
solence, is  our  mission,  and  to  accomplish  it  we 
must  press  him  actively. 

Sgttember  12,  Friday. — Cloudy  and  warm. 
We  struck  tents  and  took  the  road  early.  A 
gentle  rain  had  laid  the  dust  and  clouds  ob- 
scured the  sun,  so  that  the  riding  was  very 
pleasant.  We  halted  in  Clarksburg  for  an 
hour  and  then  passed  on  to  Bennett's  Creek 
near  Urbanna,  where  we  encamped  in  a  pleas- 
ant grove  carpeted  by  a  beautiful  natural  sward. 
From  time  to  time  guns  were  heard  at  the 
front;  but  these  familiar  sounds  seemed  rather 
to  stimulate  our  cheerfulness  and  give  a  zest  to 
the  social  enjoyment  of  the  hour. 

September  13,  Saturday. — Fair  and  pleasant. 
Making  an  early  start  we  entered  Frederick 
City  about  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  and  were  wel- 
comed with  a  spontaneous  ovation  that  stirred 
every  soul  to  its  depths.  The  whole  city  was 
fluttering  with  national  flags ;  while  the  streets 
through  which  we  passed,  from  the  sidewalks 
to  the  house-tops,  shone  with  happy  human 
faces.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  population 
had  turned  out,  wild  with  joy.  Handkerch^fs 
fluttered  and  flowers  showered  upon  the  irov- 
ing  troops;  and  when  the  Commander  and 
Staff  appeared  the  crowd  became  so  demonstra- 
tive that  we  were  forcibly  brought  to  a  halt. 
The  officers  of  the  Staff  received  their  due  share 
of  the  floral  honors,  but  the  General  and  horse 
were  absolutely  covered  with  wreaths  and  bou- 
quets; while  old  men,  women,  and  children 
crowded  around,  anxious  to  touch  his  hand,  or 
by  some  word  or  act  to  testify  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  leader  of  the  National  power. 

As  soon  as  the  General  could  release  himself 
from  this  pleasing  but  rather  embarrassing  po- 
sition he  rode  to  Bumside's  head-quarters  on 
the  Baltimore  turnpike,  and  then  dismounting 
entered  the  General's  tent.  While  waiting 
outside  I  fell  into  conversation  with  a  cavalry 
officer,  who  narrated  the  following  incident  of 
the  occupation  which  took  place  on  yesterday : 
Our  advanced  cavalry  met  that  of  the  enemy  in 
the  streets  and  drove  them  through  the  town. 
Being  reinforced  the  enemy  returned,  driving 
our  men  back  as  rapidly  as  they  had  advanced. 
Meanwhile  a  section  of  artillery  had  been  un- 
limbered  and  posted  to  support  the  cavalry, 
the  guns  charged  with  canister  and  the  gunners 
with  the  lanyards  taut,  ready  to  oi)en  at  com- 
mand. As  our  squadrons  rushed  back  in  dis- 
ordered flight  a  stupid  trooper  rode  between 
the  gunner  and  the  piece^  thus  drawing  the 
friction  primer  and  discharging  the  gun  full  in 
the  faces  of  our  men,  killing  two  outright  and 
wounding  half  a  dozen.  Our  infantry  having 
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arrived  in  the  mean  time,  the  rebels  abandoned 
Che  town,  retiring  westward  by  the  Hagerstown 
ro^  While  the  Commander  tarried  with  Gen- 
enPRomside  I  rode  into  the  city  again,  accom- 
panied by  some  young  Staff  officers,  and  hoping 
to  meet  some  former  acquaintance  among  the 
citizens. 

As  the  Corps  of  Rumside  and  Sumner  moved 
through  the  town  General  McClellan  and  Staff 
took  position  on  a  side  street  to  review  the  col- 
umn. The  troops  made  a  fine  appearance,  and 
the  cheering  was  incessant.  As  this  continued 
for  several  hours  it  became  monotonous,  and  I 
again  stole  away  to  seek  a  dinner  for  myself 
and  horse. 

Lee  entered  Maryland  evidently  indulging  in 
the  belief  that  the  State  would  rise  and  welcome 
the  Southern  army.  His  proclamation  was 
plausibly  framed  to  engage  the  good-will  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  conduct  of  his  troops  as  con- 
strainedly regular  as  was  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  observation  of  a  few  days 
was  sufficient  to  disenchant  him.  In  the  dis- 
tricts which  he  visited  the  mass  of  the  population 
was  of  undoubted  and  uncompromising  loyalty. 
Yet  the  open  defiance  and  hatred  of  this  class 
was  not  so  discouraging  as  the  coldness  and  even 
terror  with  which  the  Maryland  secessionists  re- 
garded their  ragged  and  needy  liberators.  In 
truth,  the  spirit  of  rebellion  which  had  boiled 
over  scalding  hot  in  April,  1861,  had  by  this  time 
simmered  down  to  a  tepid  sentimentalism  which 
manifested  itself  in  weak  social  snobbery,  silly 
songs,  intriguing,  speculating,  and  blockade- 
running.  There  were,  indeed,  some  more  dar- 
ing spirits  left,  who,  in  spite  of  the  Federal  mar- 


tial law,  would  on  occasions  drink  themselves 
drunk  to  the  success  of  "  the  good  cause,"  and 
hurrah  for  Jeff  Davis  at  the  risk  of  a  night  in 
the  guard-house.  Rut  that  living,  practical 
faith  which  is  willing  to  undergo  hard  knocks 
for  opinion's  sake,  and  take  pay  in  Confederate 
promises,  is  totally  lacking  in  Maryland.  In  • 
brief,  except  a  few  young  Hotspurs  attracted  by 
the  love  of  adventure,  and  a  few  cock-eyed  pol- 
iticians who  have  compromised  themselves  un- 
wittingly, rebel  Maryland  seems  to  prefer  the 
sideboard  to  the  field,  and  from  all  accounts 
Lee  will  lose  two  by  desertion  where  he  gains 
one  by  recruiting. 

After  a  sumptuous  dinner  my  kind  hostess 
urged  me  to  tarry  all  night,  that  she  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  fitting  up  my  scanty  and  tat- 
tered wardrobe.  Although  my  needs  were  suf- 
ficiently apparent  I  was  obliged  to  decline  her 
kindness,  and,  mounting  my  well-fed  horse,  start- 
ed off  in  search  of  the  General  Staff.  I  presently 
met  an  officer  who  informed  me  that  I  was  called 
for  at  head-quarters.  Hurrying  out  on  ih6  road 
which  leads  in  the  direction  of  the  Aqueduct, 
I  found  the  General  and  suite  dismounted  and 
sitting  in  a  field  by  the  road-side.  I  had  been 
called  to  furnish  some  information  in  regard  to 
the  country  in  front,  and.  General  McClellan 
being  busy  at  the  moment,  I  posted  Captain 
Duane  of  the  Engineers  on  the  subject  of  the 
roads  and  topography.  We  encamped  for  the 
night  in  an  open  field  to  the  west  of  Frederick 
and  in  sight  of  the  city. 

General  Marcy  here  informed  me  that  great 
apprehension  was  felt  in  regard  to  the  safety  of 
Miles  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  asked  mj  opin- 
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ion  as  to  the  probability  of  a  successful  defense. 
I  said  that  by  holding  on  to  Maryland  Heights 
Miles  coold  certainly  maintain  himself  against 
the  whole  Southern  army,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  their  occupying  Harper's  Ferry  in  any 
force.  The  question  of  food  and  water  could 
be  eanly  solved  by  removing  provisions  to  the 
Heights,  and  maintaining  his  lines  around  cer- 
tain springs  on  the  mountain-side,  which  I 
dionght  would  afford  a  scanty  but  living  supply 
of  water  for  a  time.  With  even  ordinary  de- 
termination on  his  part,  I  thought  it  impossible 
for  the  enemy  to  carry  the  crest.  Colonel  Miles 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  defensible 
points  about  Harper's  Ferry,  having  been  in 
command  there  a  long  time  and  also  present 
daring  Saxton's  defense,  when  the  whole  sub- 
ject was  fully  discussed  and  proved.  With 
this  foreknowledge,  and  ample  time  to  prepare, 
I  thought  it  likely  he  would  adopt  the  course  I 
suggested,  and  if  so,  could  certainly  hold  it  un- 
til we  relieved  him.  Marcy  said  it  would  be 
sufficient  if  he  could  hold  on  for  forty-eight 
hours^  but  he  apprehended  a  stampede  and  a 
premature  surrender. 

September  14,  Sunday, — Pleasant.  On  ris- 
ing this  morning  I  heard  cannon  sounding  to 
the  westward,  and  evidently  nearer  to  us  than 
Harper's  Feny.  I  also  obsenred  our  columns 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  winding  over 
the  Catoctin  Ridge,  which  divides  Frederick  from 
the  Middletown  Valley.  We  were  presently  in 
the  saddle ;  and  on  arriving  at  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  with  one  accord  drew  rein  to  ad- 
mire the  scene  which  presented  itself.  The 
Valley  of  the  Catoctin,  which  lay  beneath  us 
like  a  map  unrolled,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  best  improved  districts  in  Maryland.  As 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  north  and  southward, 
it  is  dotted  with  handsome  farm-houses,  and 
pretty  thriving  villages,  and  checkered  with 
cultivated  fields  and  scraps  of  woodland,  en- 
livened by  silvexy  streams  and  traversed  by 
fine  public  roads.  The  western  horizon  is  lim- 
ited by  a  mountain  range  which  rises  abruptly 
to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet.  This  ridge, 
about  four  miles  distant,  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Great  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia,  here  called 
the  South  Mountain,  and  within  sight  is  crossed 
by  two  great  highways — ^the  national  turnpike 
passing  over  Turner's  Gap  immediately  in  front 
of  us,  and  a  less  important  road  passing  at 
Crampton's  Grap  opposite  BurkittsviUe,  about 
five  miles  to  the  soudiward,  and  leading  direct- 
ly to  Maryland  Heights  and  Harper's  Ferry. 
From  both  these  passes  we  could  hear  the  sullen 
booming  of  the  guns,  and  see  the  white  wreaths 
of  smoke  rolling  up  the  blue  &ce  of  the  mount- 
ain. Across  the  lovely  valley,  by  every  road 
and  pathway,  our  columns  of  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery  were  moving,  all  centring  toward  the 
defiant  batteries. 

Comprehending  the  beauty  and  thrilling  in- 
terest of  the  scene  at  a  glance,  the  Commander 
rode  rapidly  forward  to  Middletown,  where  he 
stopped  at  Bumside's  quarters,  located  in  an 


orchard  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  village. 
WhUe  the  chiefs  were  in  consultation  I  rode 
down  street  hoping  to  gain  some  information 
from  the  inhabitants,  whom  I  have  understood 
were  intensely  loyai  As  the  village  had  a 
tidy,  comfortable  aspect,  and  the  future  was  un- 
certain, I  undertook  to  forage  a  little  on  my 
own  hook,  and  sent  a  boy  to  purchase  me  some 
provisions.  He  presently  returned  with  a  good- 
sized  loaf  of  bread  which  looked  savory,  but 
alone,  suggestive  of  drouth.  As  he  handed  it 
to  me  I  pereeived  it  bad  been  cut,  and  lifting 
the  cap,  found  the  crumb  had  been  neatly  ex- 
cavated, and  a  pound  of  delicious  butter  insert- 
ed. This  pleasant  little  surprise  is  always  as- 
sociated in  my  memory  with  Middletown,  and 
induces  me  to  think  there  is  more  merit  in  the 
place  than  appears  at  first  glance. 

At  Bumside's  tent  I  found  General  McClel- 
lan  still  apprehensive  in  regard  to  MUes,  and 
desirous  of  getting  a  messenger  through  to  him, 
**  with  the  order  to  maintain  himself  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  promising  relief  by  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." I  was  requested  to  look  through  the  vil- 
lage to  seek  a  citizen  who  for  pay  or  patriot- 
ism would  undertake  the  service.  I  found 
many  willing  in  spirit  but  weak  in  flesh.  The 
Chief  of  our  Secret  Service  was  more  successful, 
and  on  returning  to  report  I  was  informed  that 
a  messenger  had  been  found. 

About  two  o'clock  p.m.  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  passage  of  South  Mountain  would  cost 
us  a  battle;  and  following  the  Commander 
through  Middletown  we  rode  forward  about 
two  miles,  and  ascending  a  spur  of  the  mount- 
ain took  a  position  between  two  of  our  batter- 
ies. From  this  point  we  had  as  comprehensive 
a  view  of  the  position  as  could  be  conveniently 
obtained.  The  windings  of  the  main  turnpike 
through  cleared  fields  were  visible  from  the 
valley  to  the  summit ;  but  the  flanking  roads 
and  positions  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  turn- 
pike were  a  good  deal  obscured  by  forest  which 
covered  the  ridge  continuously.  By  both  these 
flanking  roads  our  columns  were  already  ascend- 
ing to  the  attack — that  on  the  left  commanded 
by  Reno,  while  Hooker  led  the  forces  on  the 
right.  At  the  same  time  Gibbon's  Brigade 
was  advanced  on  the  national  turnpike  in  the 
centre  to  amuse  the  enemy  with  a  feint  attack. 
Generals  Cox  and  Wilcox  with  their  brigades 
had  already  made  a  lodgm^t  on  the  left  sum- 
mit, and  the  continuous  pesjs  of  musketry  from 
that  quarter  showed  that  they  were  stoutly  re- 
sisted. Sturgis  was  ordered  forward  to  sup- 
port them ;  and  as  his  glittering  column  was 
seen  ascending  the  steep  road  Reno,  who  had 
been  riding  with  McClellan,  started  forward, 
saying,  ''I  must  see  to  this  matter  in  pei^ 
son." 

There  is  nothing  like  the  master's  eye  ''  when 
work  is  to  be  done,"  and  for  an  hour  after 
Reno's  departure  the  redoubled  roar  of  musket- 
ry proved  the  truth  of  the  proverb.  In  time 
the  sounds  waxed  fainter  and  fainter,  the  line 
of  white  smoke  disappeared  over  the  crest,  and 
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theo  news  came  that  the  position  was  carried 
and  the  enemy  retreating. 

Simultaneously  with  this  action  the  column 
under  Hooker,  supported  hy  Meade,  was  seen 
crawling  up  the  rocky  and  difficult  ascent  on 
the  right.  Slowly  trailing  across  the  open 
ground,  now  entering  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
again  emerging  on  the  upper  side,  winding  over 
spurs  and  up  rarines,  the  march  resemhled  the 
course  of  a  hlack  serpent  with  glittering  scales 
stealing  upon  its  prey. 

At  length  we  had  a  glimpse  of  Hooker's 
'  command  in  some  open  ground  on  the  summit, 
moving  in  colunm  of  companies,  and  heading  in 
toward  the  Gap.  They  presently  disappeared 
in  the  wood,  and  then  came  the  distant  mut- 
tering of  musketry,  which  continued  with  little 
intermission  until  after  dark,  and  always  ap- 
proaching the  Grap.  As  Hooker  moved  in  from 
the  exterior  position  on  the  right,  we  could  dis- 
cern a  dense  and  continuous  column  of  the  en- 
emy moving  to  meet  him  by  a  road  diverging 
from  the  National  turnpike  at  thd'  Summit 
House.  This  we  ascertained  was  Longstreet's 
reinforcing  column,  and  it  seemed  a  heavy  one ; 
but  after  a  short  time  it  was  seen  retiring  by  the 
same  route.  All  the  while  the  batteries  posted 
on  the  different  eminences  were  unremitting  in 
their  activity,  but  so  broken  and  densely  wood- 
ed was  the  field  that  comparatively  little  ar- 
tillery was  used,  and  that  probably  with  but  lit- 
tle effect. 

From  the  position  of  the  Staff  we  also  had  a 
good  view  of  Franklin's  operations  at  Bnrkitts- 
ville  and  Crampton's  Gap,  between  three  and 
four  miles  distant,  and  as  matters  in  our  imme- 
diate proximity  -seemed  to  promise  a  fortunate 
oondusion,  we  found  leisure  at  intervals  to  turn 
our  glasses  in  that  direction.  From  the  sum- 
mit the  enemy's  guns  were  working  industri- 
ously, no  batteries  replying  from  our  side,  but 
the  line  of  musketry  smoke  was  evidently  ad- 
vancing up  the  ascent,  and  that  indicated  a  vic- 
tory there. 

About  sunset  it  was  understood  that  both 
our  flanking  columns  had  established  themselves 
solidly  in  positions  commanding  the  main  pass.'' 
The  enemy  had  contested  the  ground  with  the 
greatest  obstinacy,  making  repeated  and  de- 
termined efibrts  to  recover  what  they  had  lost, 
but  all  in  vain.  As  they  still  maintained  a  de- 
fiant attitude.  Gibbon  was  ordered  to  advance 
on  the  centre,  and  carry  the  main  road.  This 
he  did  in  gallant  style,  deploying  his  lines  on 
either  side  of  the  turnpike,  and  moving  a  sec- 
tion of  artillery  on  the  road.  His  advance  was 
difficult  .and  slow,  as  the  enemy  had  greatly 
the  advantage  of  position,  and  disputed  every 
step  with  bitter  tenacity.  This  fight  took  place 
after  dark,  and  the  General-in-Chief,  riding 
to  an  adjacent  knoll,  continued  to  overlook 
the  sparkling  combat  until  after  nine  o'clock. 
About  that  time  the  fires  died  away,  Gibbon 
having  advanced  apparently  about  half-way  up 
the  mountain. 

Returning  on  the  road  to  Middletown  we 


stopped  at  a  brick  house  by  the  road-side,  iu 
and  around  which  a  number  of  wounded  had 
been  collected.  They  were  lying  about  the 
yard  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
we  rode  through  without  treading  on  them. 
The  surgeons  occupied  one  of  the  rooms  ampu- 
tating and  dressing  the  wounds,  and  the  pa- 
tients were  then  laid  in  the  yard,  bedded  on 
wisps  of  straw,  pillowed  on  knapsacks,  and  cov- 
ered with  blankets  or  over-coata.  There  they 
seemed  to  lie  comfortably  enough,  some  nib- 
bling crackers ;  others,  assisted  by  a  comrade, 
taking  a  little  drink ;  but  among  them  all  I 
heard  neither  groans  nor  complaints. 

Indeed  I  regarded  their  repose  with  a  feeling 
of  envy,  for  I  was  so  spent  with  fatigue  that  my 
whole  fVame  ached  like  a  neuralgic  tooth,  and  I 
could  find  nowhere  to  lay  my  head. 

General  McClellan  occupied  a  room  in  which 
was  a  table,  two  or  three  chairs,  and  a  couple 
of  tallow-candles,  without  other  furniture  or  em- 
bellishment. Here,  surrounded  by  the  officers 
of  his  Staff  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  he  dis- 
cussed the  events  of  the  day.  We  haid  carried 
all  our  points,  and  inflicted  heavy  loss  on  the 
enemy,  capturing  between  one  and  two  thou- 
sand prisoners.  Our  own  losses  had  been  heavy, 
and  diief  among  the  slain  was  the  gallant  Reno. 
Sturgis,  who  was  present,  in  his  rough  way  nar- 
rated the  particulars  of  Reno's  death.  The 
heat  and  crisis  of  the  battle  was  over,  and  the 
enemy,  driven  from  his  first  position,  formed  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  deep  ravine.  Reno  push- 
ed forward  beyond  the  skirmish  line  to  recon- 
noitre, when  he  was  struck  in  the  body  by  a 
musket-ball.  As  they  were  carrying  him  to  the 
rear  on  a  stretcher  he  hailed  Sturgis  in  hia 
characteristic  cheerful  manner — **  Hallo,  Sam, 
I'm  dead !"  His  tone  was  so  firm  and  natural 
that  his  friend  could  not  believe  him  seriously 
hnrt,  and  replied,  *'  Oh  no.  General,  not  so  bad 
as  that,  I  hope. "  *  *  Yes,  yes,"  he  repeated, "  I'm 
dead — ^good-by  I"  and  died  a  few  minutes  after. 

I  was  deeply  shocked  at  this  news,  not  that 
I  had  any  special  acquaintance  with  the  gallant 
dead,  but  I  think  that  in  Phil  Kearney  and 
Reno  the  country  has  lost  two  of  its  most  zeal- 
ous and  competent  defenders.  Sturgis  Btat«s 
that  the  enemy's  loss  on  the  left  has  been  enor- 
mous. In  attempting  to  push  forward  a  sec- 
tion of  artillery  to  clear  out  the  ground  beyond 
the  ravine  he  found  the  road  so  encumbered 
with  heaps  of  dead  bodies  that  he  was  obliged 
to  detail  a  regiment  of  infantry  to  throw  them  out 
of  the  way  before  the  guns  could  be  got  through. 
A  Captain  Russell,  of  the  Maryland  Cavalry, 
brought  news  that  White  had  retired  from  Mar- 
tinsbnrg,  and  joined  Miles  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  that  the  whole  force  there  was  withdrawn 
from  Maryland  Heights,  and  concentrated  on 
the  open  ridge  above  Botivar.  This  movement 
I  don't  like,  and  don't  understand.  The  enemy 
still  holds  the  pass  in  front  of  us — Turner's 
Pass,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  will  retire 
during  the  night,  or  reinforce  and  show  fight 
again  to-morrow.     He  evidently  considers  the 
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point  of  great  importance,  and  seems  yery  re- 
luctant to  yield  it. 

September  15,  Monday. — Pleasant.  At  day- 
light I  was  aroused  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
house,  who,  attracting  my  attention  with  sev- 
eral respectful  punches  in  the  ribs,  desired  me 
**  to  git  up  and  let  his  women  git  down  stairs.'" 
Hoping  that  these  movements  betokened  a  good 
breakfast,  I  gathered  up  'my  sore  bones  and 
cleared  the  way.  In  dae  time  I  visited  the 
kitchen,  where  the  women  were  cooking,  el- 
bowed and  crowded  by  a  dozen  hungry  Major- 
Generals.  I  managed  to  secure  a  brace  of  hot 
biscuits  with  butter  and  milk — a  scanty  but 
satisfactory  meal.  Looking  through  the  win- 
dow at  the  same  time,  my  satisfaction  was  in- 
creased by  seeing  my  mare  unsaddled,  cleaned, 
and  munching  oats. 

The  news  is  that  Franklin  has  been  com- 
pletely successful  at  Crampton's  Gap,  and  is  al- 
ready over  the  mountain,  while  the  enemy  in 
oor  front  has  withdrawn  under  cover  of  the 
darkness  and  has  fallen  back  to  Boonsboro. 
Banks's  Corps,  under  Williams,  is  up  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  met  my  old  friends  Brigadiers  Craw- 
ford, Gordon,  and  Gorman. 

After  breakfast  the  General  and  Staff  rode 
forward  to  view  the  battle-field.  We  ascended 
bj  the  old  road  on  the  left  to  the  ground  where 
Reno's  Corps  fought.  By  the  way  we  passed 
considerable  bodies  of  rebel  prisoners  en  route 
for  Frederick,  and  under  the  trees  large  collec- 
tions of  their  wounded,  who  had  been  brought 
together  for  treatment  by  our  surgeons.  Near 
the  summit  we  saw  several  burial-parties  dig- 
g:ing  trenches  for  our  own  dead,  which  had  been 
gathered  up  and  lay  in  ranks,  their  faces  de- 
cently covered  with  hats  or  blankets.  I  count- 
ed one  hundred  and  twenty  bodies  thus  laid 
out.  On  the  summit  and  the  slope  beyond  the 
earth  was  thickly  strown  with  the  rebel  dead, 
who  lay  as  they  fell,  in  all  their  squalor  and 
hideous  distortion.  Numbers  of  them  lay  in 
the  laurel-thickets,  half  hidden  'among  the 
blood-stained  leaves,  their  hands  and  mouths 
filled  with  moss  and  sticks  grasped  in  the  death- 
af^ouy.  Near  a  cabin  riddled  with  musket- 
balls  we  saw  the  lane  mentioned  by  Sturgis, 
formed  by  parallel  stone -walls,  which  had 
served  the  enemy  as  a  rampart.  It  had  been 
cleared  of  the  dead  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
artillery,  and  the  bodies  lay  on  either  side  in 
heaps  as  high  as  the  walls.  There  were  sev- 
eral officers  among  them,  but  their  rank  we 
could  not  ascertain,  as  the  soldiers  had  entirely 
stripped  their  coats  of  the  gold-lace  and  other 
insignia  of  rank.  The  clothing  of  all  we  saw, 
prisoners,  wounded,  and  dead,  was  ragged  and 
filthy  in  the  extreme.  In  the  laurels  beyond 
the  summit  1  saw  a  number  of  dead  bodies, 
and  among  them  several  still  living,  but  too  far 
gone  to  bear  moving.  One  sat  up,  his  head 
supported  by  a  musket  thrust  bayonet-end  into 
the  ground.  He  seemed  entirely  unconscious, 
and  gave  no  evidence  of  suffering.  Amidst  all 
this  agony,  blood,  and  distortion,  I  remarked 


one  dead  face,  white  as  wax,  and  wearing  a 
sweet,  placid  smile,  as  if  life  had  passed  away 
in  a  pleasant  dream.  The  expression  of  that 
face  was  startling  and  unspeakably  touching. 
I  have  never  seen  any  thing  like  it,  before  or 
since,  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  my  musings  I  had  lost  the  General,  and 
started  down  the  mountain  again  to  seek  him. 
Repassing  the  burial-trenches,  where  the  men 
were  still  at  work,  I  could  not  but  compare  the 
appearance  of  our  dead,  stretched  in  their  neat 
over-coats  or  blankets,  with  their  names  pinned 
on  their  breasts  by  friendly  hands,  with  the  rag- 
ged corpses  that  lay  upon  the  hill  beyond.  1 
know  #ie  men  are  of  the  same  flesh  and  ances- 
try, brethren  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
that  those  bloody  rags  conceal  many  a  manly 
form,  and  many  a  heart  once  warm  and  gener- 
ous and  bravej  yet  while  my  philosophy  sees 
through  the  squalid  covering,  an  involuntary 
instinct  leads  me  to  hope  that  I  may  die  in  a 
clean  coat  and  be  buried  by  my  friends. 

Continuing  to  descend  the  mountain  without 
overtaking  the  Staff,  I  left  the  old  road,  and 
crossing  a  meadow,  reached  the  National  turn- 
pike at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  where  Gilv 
bon  had  commenced  his  fight  on  the  evening 
before.  A  number  of  fresh  graves  indicated 
the  ground,  and  riding  up  the  hill  some  dis- 
tance I  came  upon  the  rebel  position,  indicated 
by  a  line  of  dead  still  unburied.  Ascending  to 
the  Mountain  House,  I  diverged  to  the  right  by 
the  road  upon  which  we  had  seen  the  enemy's 
columns  moving  on  yesterday  afternoon.  In 
this  direction  the  contested  g^und  was  indi- 
cated by  lines  of  the  enemy's  dead,  lying 
generally  along  the  fence-rows  and  thicketed 
ledges  of  rock  which  they  had  sought  for  the 
partial  shelter  afforded.  Following  up  this 
road  for  a  mile,  I  came  to  a  cabin  where  lay 
several  grave  cases  of  the  enemy's  wounded ; 
and  in  a  lofty  wood,  behind  another  rock-break, 
lay  a  dozen  or  twenty  bodies,  marked  with  their 
names  and  regiment,  belonging  to  South  Caro- 
lina. The  road,  fields,  and  forest  were  covered 
with  arms  and  equipments,  and  swarmed  with 
curious  visitors  from  the  neighboring  country, 
who  helped  themselves  to  whatever  they  chose 
to  appropriate. 

This  ground  on  the  right,  over  which  Hooker 
advanced,  is  excessively  difficult,  rugged,  rocky, 
and  covered  with  dense  forest.  By  the  signs 
it  was  a  rough  road,  and  roughly  contested. 

Returning  to  the  tavern  at  the  Gap  I  met 
the  Greneral  and  Staff  just  coming  out.  When 
he  .had  viewed  the  field  to  his  satisfaction, 
we  took  the  Boonsboro  road,  descending  the 
mountain-slope  westward,  the  whole  route  cov- 
ered with  our  moving  columns. 

Arrived  at  Boonsboro,  the  General  stopped 
at  a  white  house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
and  I  was  presently  sent  forward  with  a  mes- 
sage to  General  Mansfield,  ordering  him  to  turn 
his  column  on  to  the  Sharpsburg  road.  Mans- 
field YfSiS  now  in  command  of  Banks's  Corps, 
and  riding  forward  I  exchanged  salutes  with 
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many  old  acquaintances  among  the  officers. 
I  found  the  head  of  the  column  had  already 
passed  the  Sharpsbnrg  road,  and  so  closely 
packed  was  the  street  with  troops  and  sup- 
ply trains  that  it  was  impossible  to  torn  it. 
Not  finding  Mansfield  immediately,  I  got  Gen- 
eral Williams  to  halt  the  corps  until  the  prop- 
er orders  could  be  given  for  changing  its  di- 
rection. General  Mansfield  presently  came 
up,  and  a  way  was  made  across  lots  by  tearing 
down  some  fences.  On  my  return  I  met  a  cit^ 
izen  acquaintance,  who  gave  me  some  informa- 
tion of  the  enemy's  movements.  On  reporting 
to  General  McClellan,  I  repeated  the  informal 
tion  I  had  gathered.  "  The  enemy's  dfcvalry, 
under  Fitz-Hugh  Lee,  had  retired  by  the  Ha- 
gerstown  turnpike."    He  responded  quickly, 

*'I  know  it,  Pleasonton  has. followed  and 
has  taken  two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.'* 

Then — "The  enemy's  supply  trains  and  re- 
serve artillexy  are  moving  on  the  direct  road  to 
WiUiamsport." 

His  prompt  reply  was,  "The  signal  ofBoer 
reports  nine^^-two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  that 
the  trains  are  crossing  into  Virginia.'* 

"  The  masses  of  his  infantry  have  fallen  back 
on  Sharpsburg  behind  the  Antietam." 

"Tour  news,  Colonel,  is  all  corroborative. 
There  we  are  it^i^S  immediately  to  attack 
tiiem." 

As  I  rode  up  the  mountain  this  morning  I 
passed  the  rear-guard  of  a  supply  train.  The 
men  were  marching  at  ease  and  talking.  One 
cried,  "  Hurrah  for  little  Mac  I  Boys,  I'm  a 
McClellan  man!"  Another  said,  "I'm  for 
Bumside!"  A  grim  old  Sergeant  then  spoke 
up.:  "Boys,  I'm  no  man's  man ;  I'm  for  the  flag,' 
and  that  alone!"  The  prompt  response  rung 
out  from  a  hundred  voices :   " That's  so." 

As  I  was  leaving  Boonsboro,  Gordon,  of 
Banks's  Corps,  rode  up  and  exclaimed,  "  Isn't 
diis  glorious  ?"  "  What  ?"  I  asked.  "  Oh,  the 
victory  of  yesterday  and  the  enemy's  retreat." 
I  answered,  coldly,  **  Yes ;  a  good  beginning, 
but  I  am  waiting  for  the  end." 

Pushing  through  Keedysville  for  a  mile  or 
more  the  General,  followed  by  his  retinue,  as- 
cended a  hill  looking  across  the  Antietam,  and 
halted  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the 
enemy,  who  appeared  in  some  force  on  the  op- 
posite bluff.  No  sooner  had  we  appeared  than 
two  batteries  opened  fire  upon  our  cavalcade, 
and  so  perfectly  had  they  got  the  range  that  we 
were  immediately  ordered  to  retire  behind  the 
hilL  I  ensconced  myself  under  a  cut  in  the 
road,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  dining  on*  the 
remains  of  my  loaf  and  butter.  The  Com- 
mander remained  on  the  hill,  and  continued  his 
observations  for  half  an  hour  or  more  under  an 
incessant  fire,  the  enemy's  shells  skimming  the 
crest  to  the  right  and  left  of  him  in  nervous 
proximity.  Many  officers  seemed  annoyed  that 
he  should  thus  needlessly  expose  himself,  but  I 
.  commended  it,  for  an  intelligent  soldiery  sees 
And  remarks  a  general's  unruffied  demeanor 
under  fire.     The  firing  continued  as  long  as  the 


Chief  stood  there,  and  recommenced  from  time 
to  time  whenever  a  living  object  appeared  above 
the  crest  of  the  hill.  After  dark  General  Marcy 
led  the  Staff  and  escort  back  to  Keedysville, 
where  we  halted  in  a  pretty  grove  adjoining 
a  church,  and  there  passed  the  night  gub  ca- 
ban,  ^ 

September  16,  l^ietday. — Cloudy  and  warm. 
I  rose  feeling  fresh  and  well,  and  on  going  to 
breakfast  was  informed  that  Miles  had  surren- 
dered Harper's  Ferry,  with  his  whole  command, 
between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  men,  with  im- 
mense stores  of  provisions  and  ordnance.  This, 
too,  with  Franklin's  victorious  columns  in  sight, 
and  the  booming  of  the  guns  firing  a  national 
salute  in  his  ears ! 

Well,  well !  we  must  eat  and  live  notwith- 
standing ;  so  I  got  a  comfortable  breakfast,  and 
then  returned  to  my  grass-plot  to  resume  my 
sleep,  consoling  myself  with  the  idea  that  we 
had  probably  got  to  the  bottom  of  our  reverses 
and  humiliations,  and  the  darkest  hour  is  that 
just  before  the  dawn. 

The  Commanding  General  rode  again  to  the 
front,  leaving  the  body  of  his  retinue  awaiting 
orders  in  the  grove.  Shortly  after  his  departure 
there  was  a  sharp  cannonade,  which  continued 
for  an  hour,  and  then  ceased.  We  remained 
in  the  same  spot  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
lounging  and  conversing,  and  hoping  that  some- 
thing would  turn  up  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
inaction.  Growing  impatient  at  lengtii,  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  I  mounted  and 
rode  to  the  front.  I  observed  heavy  masses  of 
our  infantry  lying  on  their  anns  on  either  side 
of  the  Sharpsburg  turnpike,  and  behind  the  hill 
we  had  visited  on  yesterday.  Numerous  bat- 
teries were  moving  on  the  road  to  take  the 
positions  assigned  them.  I  found  the  Com- 
mander with  a  portion  of  his  Staff  at  New- 
comer's brick  house,  where  he  had  taken  quar- 
ters. He  was  just  about  riding  when  I  arrived, 
and  I  joined  him.  We  rode  several  miles  to 
the  right,  crossing  the  Antietam,  and  flanking 
Sharpsburg  in  that  direction.  On  the  way  a 
citizen  joined  us,  who  reported  that  the  cavalry 
of  Miles's  command,  about  two  thousand  strong, 
had  escaped  during  the  night  before  the  sur- 
render, and,  moving  up  the  tow-path  of  the 
canal,  had  taken  the  direction  of  Hagerstown ; 
there  they  struck  I^ongstreet's  supply  and  ord- 
nance train,  capturing  a  hundred  and  ten  wag- 
ons, destroying  sixty  loads  of  ammunition,  and 
sending  off  the  remaining  w&gons  into  Penn- 
sylvania. We  continued  our  ride  across  fields 
and  through  woods  in  the  direction  of  the 
Sharpsburg  and  Hagerstown  pike,  hearing  ar- 
tillery and  musketry  in  front  At  length  we 
reached  Hooker,  who  occupied  a  position  which 
had  cost  him  some  fighting,  and  the  dispute  was 
not  yet  ended,  apparently,  the  skirmishers  still 
keeping  up  a  bickering  fire  in  the  wood,  and  a 
battery,  which  the  General  was  overlooking,  still 
sending  an  occasional  shell. 

Hooker  looked  fresh  and  game  as  ever,  ex- 
plained his  position  clearly,  and  spoke  confi- 
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dently  of  the  coming  itrnggle.  It  was  now 
gnj  twilight,  and  as  we  rode  away  I  passed 
the  General,  doubting  whether  he  would  recog- 
nise me.  He  did,  howeyer,  and  we  exchanged 
pleasant  greetings.  I  observed  that  his  tall 
white  horse,  relicTed  against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  wood,  made  him  a  most  conspic- 
uous mark,  and  was  pained  with  a  presentiment 
that  this  gallant  chief  would  be  the  next  victim 
to  the  fortunes  of  war. 

It  seems  that  we  hare  spent  the  daj  manoeu- 
Tring  and  studying  the  ground.  I  don't  like 
the  delay.  We  should  haye  attacked  on  sight, 
Monday  eyening,  or  this  morning  at  all  risks. 
We  might  then  have  got  Leo  at  a  disadvantage. 
But  while  we  take  time  to  concentrate  he  will 
do  the  same  or  escape.  If  he  is  here  to-mor- 
row it  will  be  because  he  feels  quite  confident 
of  his  game.    We  are  entirely  too  methodical. 

By  the  time  we  got  back  to  Newcomer's  house 
it  was  dark  and  threatening  rain.  As  the  ac- 
commodations were  limited,  a  number  of  the 
aides  were  aUowed  to  return  to  the  head-quar- 
ters camp,  in  the  rear  of  Keedysville.  I  joined 
tl^em,  and  after  a  tiresome  ride  arrived  at  the 
designated  spot,  but  found  neither  wagons  nor 
tents.  I  returned  to  the  village  in  company 
with  two  young  officers,  and  after  some  palaver 
got  supper  at  the  house  of  a  poor  widow.  My 
companions  started  again  to  look  for  the  camp, 
bat  I  determined  to  pass  the  night  where  I  was. 
I  secured  my  mare  in  the  yard,  unsaddled  and 
foraged  her,  and  then  stretched  myself  comfort- 
ably on  the  floor  for  the  night. 

SqpiemUr  17,  Wednetday, — ^I  arose  delight- 
fully refreshed,  and  observed  the  clouds,  which 
direatened  rain.  My  good  hostess  and  her 
daughter  had  a  comfortable  breakfast  all  it)ady, 
of  which  I  partook  with  '^  gusto."  During  the 
meal  I  heard  the  opening  cannon.  The  women 
looked  flurried,  and  as  the  sounds  continuecT 
several  neighbors  came  running  in,  exhibiting 
great  alarm.  Being  for  some  time  past  accus- 
tomed to  eating  and  sleeping  to  the  sound  of 
cannon,  I  continued  my  meal  indefinitely,  quite 
amused  at  the  fidgety  struggle  between  polite- 
ness and  terror  manifested  in  my  entertainers. 
Having  at  length  concluded,  I  pMked  up  some 
bread  and  meat,  with  a  large  pickled  pepper, 
for  a  lunch.  I  then  proceeded  to  harness  my 
mare,  and  at  length  to  pay  my  bill.  By  this 
time  the  guns  were  pounding  away  rapidly,  and 
the  women,  who  had  broken  down  entirely,  were 
wringing  their  hands  and  weeping  aloud.  I  en- 
couraged them  by  telling  them  we  would  pres- 
ently drive  the  rebels  across  the  Potomac,  and 
then  started  at  a  full  trot  for  the  front. 

At  Newcomer's  I  found  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  subordinate 
generals,  planning  and  receiving  orders.  Thus 
fiur  the  great  argument  had  been  opened  and 
conducted  solely  by  those  stately  and  bombastic 
orators — the  cannon.  The  dispute  presently  as- 
sumed a  closer  and  more  conversational  tone  as 
die  angry  chattering  of  the  musketry  prevailed. 
About  half  past  seven  o'clock  this  had  swelled 


to  an  ominous  roar,  accompanied  by  repeated 
and  triumphant  cheers.  The  Xjtoneral-in-Chief, 
followed  by  all  his  attendants,  hurried  to  a 
bluff  just  behind  4he  house,  whence  they  had  a 
splendid  view  of  Hooker's  advance  driving  the 
enemy  before  them  in  rapid  and  disordered 
flight. 

Horses  were  forthwith  ordered,  and  we  rode 
rapidly  across  to  a  commanding  knoll  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Sharpsburg  turnpike,  about 
the  centre  of  our  line  of  battle,  and  nearly  op- 
posite the  town  of  Sharpsburg,  whose  locality 
was  indicated  by  the  belfry  of  a  small  church 
which  peered  above  the  opposite  hill.  This 
was  the  same  point  from  which  the  General  re- 
connoitred the  enemy  on  Monday  afternoon, 
and  afforded  the  most  comprehensive  view  of 
the  field  that  could  be  had  from  any  single 
point. 

Our  order  of  battle,  as  detailed  to  me  by 
McClellan  on  yesterday  afternoon,  was  as  fol- 
lows: Our  right  wing  under  Sumner  was  es- 
tablished across  the  Antietam,  and  would  swing 
round,  closing  in  upon  the  enemy's  left  and 
forcing  it  back  upon  the  centre,  thus  cutting 
off  the  roads  to  Hagerstown  and  WiUiamsport. 
Our  left,  under  Bumside,  was  ordered  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  Antietam  at  a  stone  bridge 
a  mile  below  the  central  turnpike,  and  driving 
the  enemy's  right  back  on  Sharpsburg,  would 
bar  his  retreat  toward  Antietam  Ford  on  the 
Potomac  and  Harper's  Ferry,  thus  (to  use  the 
General's  own  words)  pinching  him  up  in  a  vice. 
Our  centre  was  refused,  and  lay  behind  the 
stream  ready  to  act  as  dreumstances  might  re- 
quire. This  is  precisely  the  same  plan  used  at 
South  Mountain,  and  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  successful  result  there. 

According  to  my  judgment  any  plan  well  ex- 
ecuted will  answer.  From  our  present  stand- 
point we  can  see  the  ground  on  which  Hooker 
is  still  advancing.  Bumside's  initial  opera- 
tions we  can  not  see  at  all.  Immediately  in 
front  of  us  lies  Fits  John  Porter's  Corps,  our 
centre  and  reserve,  the  infantry  sheltered  from 
the  enemy's  shot  and  concealed  from  his  ob- 
servation by  a  hill,  the  crest  of  which  is  crowned 
with  batteries  actively  engaged.  To  the  right 
of  this  force,  formed  on  the  Sharpsburg  turn- 
pike, which  approaches  the  central  Antietam 
bridge  by  a  ravine,  is  Pleasonton  with  his  cav- 
alry, also  in  reserve. 

The  enemy's  lines,  occupying  the  ridge  which 
conceab  Sharpsburg  from  us,  and  thence  west- 
ward along  the  Hagerstown  pike  and  the  wood 
behind  the  Dunker  church,  are  only  indicated 
by  the  smoke  of  his  guns  and  an  occasional 
horseman  showing  himself  over  the  summit  to 
reconnoitre.  Meanwhile  Sumner  had  crossed 
and  taken  full  possession  of  the  position  in  front 
of  the  Dunker  chureh,  driving  the  enemy  back 
into  the  wood.  Several  brigades,  which  I  un- 
derstood to  be  Richardson's  Division,  advanced 
to  a  position  still  nearer  the  centre,  confront- 
ing the  enemy  between  the  Dunker  church  and 
the  town.  To  meet  them  the  enemy's  lines 
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xnoTed  out  into  the  open  ground  and  opened 
fire,  when  a  portion  of  our  troops  broke  in  con- 
fusion and  ran  down  the  road  toward  the  cen- 
tral bridge.  .  In  a  few  moments,  however,  they 
were  rallied,  and  returned  to  their  positions, 
showing  great  steadiness  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  The  rebel  line  also  stood  as  straight  and 
firm  as  a  stone-wall,  although  under  a  heavy 
fire  both  of  artillery  and  musketry.  I  saw  the 
shells  strike  them  frequently,  and  when  there 
appeared  symptoms  of  wavering  I  could  see  the 
officers  collaring  the  men  and  forcing  them  back 
to  their  places. 

Our  troops  fought  splendidly,  and  made  sev- 
eral advances  at  a  run,  but  the  force  seemed 
entirely  too  light  and  too  much  isolated  to  ef- 
fect any  decisive  purpose.  They  did  their  part, 
however,  and  gave  their  via-brvis  full  occupa^ 
tion.  A  portion  of  Sumner's  advance  had 
pushed  forward  nearly  to  the  line  of  fence  in 
front  of  the  Dunker  church ;  but  they  seemed 
to  be  BO  cut  up  and  reduced  in  numbers  that 
they  took  shelter  behind  a  slope  in  the  field, 
and  only  kept  up  a  light  skirmishing,  against 
the  wood. 

During  these  operations  the  clamor  of  the 
artillery  along  the  whole  line  of  battle  (several 
miles  in  extent)  was  incessant.  We  could  hear 
the  distant  mattering  of  musketry  from  the 
flanks,  but  Sumner's  movement  had  evidently 
come  to  a  stand.  This  produced  a  lull  in  the 
battle  within  our  sight,  and  I  had  leisure  to  re- 
mark upon  the  head-quarters  group  immediate- 
ly about  me.  In  the  midst  was  a  small  redan 
built  of  fence-rails,  behind  which  sat  General 
Fitz  John  Porter,  who,  with  a  telescope  resting 
on  the  top  rail,  studied  the  field  with  unremit- 
ting attention,  scarcely  leaving  his  post  during 
the  whole  day.  His  observations  he  communi- 
cated to  the  commander  by  nods,  signs,  or  In 
words  so  low-toned  and  brief  that  the  nearest 
by-standers  had  but  little  benefit  from  them. 
When  not  engaged  with  Porter,  McClellan  stood 
in  a  soldierly  attitude  intently  watching  the  bat- 
tle and  smoking  with  the  utmost  apparent  calm- 
ness ;  conversing  with  surrounding  officers  and 
giving  his  orders  in  the  most  quiet  under-tones. 
General  Marcy,  his  Chief  of  Staff,  was  always 
near  him,  and  through  him  orders  were  usually 
given  to  the  aides-de-camp  to  be  transmitted  to 
distant  points  of  the  field.  Several  foreign  of- 
ficers of  the  French,  Prussian,  and  Sardinian 
service  were  present.  Every  thing  was  as  quiet 
and  punctilious  as  a  drawing-room  ceremony. 

While  the  activity  of  the  infantry  within  sight 
seemed  to  have  been  temporarily  suspended, 
the  thunder  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery  still  kept  up  the  continuity  of 
the  battle.  The  shells  had  set  fire  to  several 
barns,  which  were  in  full  blaze,  while  at  inter- 
vals I  recognized  from  among  the  enemy's  guns 
the  sudden  spring  of  that  taU  mushroom-shaped 
cloud  which  indicates  the  explosion  of  a  caisson 
or  ammunition-wagon,  showing  that  our  artil- 
lery was  doing  good  work. 

Franklin's  Corps  having  arrived  on  the  field 


he  is  ordered  to  fill  a  gap  between  Sumner  and 
Hooker,  occasioned  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
latter  doubling  back  the  enemy's  left.  Shorlly 
after  this  order  was  sent  I  observed  a  sudden 
movement  from  the  line  of  wood  behind  the 
Dunker  church,  and  in  a  moment,  as  it  appeared, 
the  whole  field  in  front  was  covered  with  masses 
of  the  enemy,  formed  in  columns  of  grand  divi- 
sions, advancing  at  a  run,  with  arms  at  right 
shoulder  shift,  and  yelling  like  demons.  I  could 
see  the  heads  of  four  columns,  which  seemed  to 
be  composed  of  a  brigade  each ;  but  the  extreme 
left  of  the  movement  was  masked  by  a  wood 
and  the  smoke  of  a  burning  farm-house.  The 
attack  was  evidently  made  to  recover  the  wood 
and  position  from  which  they  had  been  driven 
by  Hooker  at  the  commencement  of  the  fight. 

The  rush  of  this  fiery  avalanche  swept  away 
the  feeble  remnant  of  Sumner's  command  as 
the  fiame  of  a  torch  scatters  the  swarms  of  blue 
flies  from  the  shambles.  As  these,  in  their  dis- 
ordered and  more  rapid  flight,  unmasked  the 
front  of  the  rebel  advance  there  was  a  swell  in 
the  chorus  of  the  battle  so  vast  and  voluminous 
that  it  seemed  as  if  heaven  and  earth  vibrated 
with  the  stunning  roar.  Cannon  and  musketry 
mingled  in  a  tonic  outpouring  that  exceeded  in 
grandeur  all  sounds  I  ever  heard,  except,  per- 
haps, Niagara.  The  check  of  pidsation  pro- 
duced by  this  sadden  apparition  was  relieved 
by  an  officer,  who  whispered :  '^  That's  Frank- 
lin.    Hearliim!" 

The  rebel  columns  had  swept  on,  disappear- 
ing entirely  in  the  dust  raised  by  their  oym 
movement  through  the  trampled  field,  the  roll- 
ing smoke  of  the  burning  houses,  and  the  sul- 
phurous cloud  which  rose  like  a  snowy  mount- 
ain over  the  assailed  position.  We  could  dis- 
tinctly see  Sumner's  ddbris  rallying  behind  the 
wood,  forming  in  line,  and  returning  to  the 
tombat.  Higher  and  higher  rolled  the  white 
clouds,  steady  and  unbroken ;  the  roar  of  ord- 
nance continued  for  twenty  minutes  or  more, 
when,  emerging  from  the  smoke,  flying  in  the 
wildest  disorder,  thinned  and  scattered,  we  saw 
the  enemy  returning  to  the  wood  from  which  he 
had  advanced.  Shot  and  shell  followed  with 
vengeful  rapidity,  and  anon  our  ordered  lines 
were  seen  sweeping  over  the  disputed  field  to 
resume  their  position  in  front  of  the  Dunker 
church.  As  the  smoke  and  dust  disappeared 
I  was  astonished  to  observe  our  troops  moving 
along  the  front  and  passing  over  what  appeared 
to  be  a  long,  heavy  column  of  the  enemy  with- 
out paying  it  any  attention  whatever.  I  bor- 
rowed a  glass  from  an  officer,  and  discovered 
this  to  be  actually  a  column  of  the  enemy's  dead 
and  wounded  lying  along  a  hollow  road— after- 
ward known  as  Bloody  Lane.  Among  the 
prostrate  mass  I  could  easily  distinguish  the 
movements  of  those  endeavoring  to  crawl  away 
from  the  ground ;  hands  waving  as  if  calling 
for  assistance,  and  others  struggling  as  if  in  the 
agonies  of  death. 

I  was  standing  beside  General  McClellan 
during  the  progress  and  conclusion  of  this  at- 
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tAck.  The  studied  calmness  of  his  manner 
scarcely  concealed  the  anderl3ring  excitement, 
and  when  it  was  over  he  exclaimed:  '^Bj 
George,  this  is  a  magnificent,  field,  and  if  we 
win  this  fight  it  will  cover  all  our  errors  and 
misfortunes  forever ! " 

"  General,"  I  said,  **  fortune  favors  the  bold ; 
hurl  an  our  power  vpon  them  at  once,  and  we 
will  make  a  glorious  finish  of  the  campaign  and 
the  war." 

"Colonel,"  said  he,  "ride  forward  to  Pleas- 
onton  and  tell  him  to  throw  a  couple  of  squad- 
rons forward  on  the  Sharpsburg  road,  as  fkr  as 
ihev  can  go,  to  find  out  what  is  there.'* 

I  surmise,  from  this  order,  the  General  had 
suspected  the  enemy's  line  immediately  in  front 
of  our  centre  was  weak.  I  rode  down  the  turn- 
pike, leaving  Porterstovm  to  the  left,  and  near 
the  central  bridge  found  General  Pleasonton, 
to  whom  I  delivered  the  message.     He  re- 


sponded promptly  by  throwing  forward  two 
horse-batteries,  which  took  position  across  the 
Antietam  on  either  side  of  the  turnpike. 

Thus  far  we  had  heard  nothing  and  seen  no 
resnlts  from  Bumside^s  wing.  The  General 
was  impatient,  and  frequently  asked:  "What 
is  Bumside  about  ?  Why  do  we  not  hear  from 
him?"  During  the  morning  he  sent  several 
messengers  to  hasten  his  movements ;  but  we 
only  heard  vaguely  that  he  had  not  yet  effected 
a  crossing  and  could  not  carry  the  bridge. 

Meanwhile  the  news  from  the  right  showed 
that  matters  were  taking  an  unfavorable  turn 
there.  Hooker  was  wounded  and  withdrawn 
from  the  field.  Mansfield  was  killed,  and  a 
number  of  other  valuable  general  officers  hors 
de  combat.  Our  right  wing  seemed  to  have 
spent  its  aggressive  power,  and  held  its  ground 
because  the  enemy  was  equally  incapable  of 
aggression.  i 
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Aboat  one  o'clock  we  had  news  that  Bnmside 
had  carried  the  bridge ;  bnt  there  seemed  to  be 
a  lull  in  the  battle  along  the  whole  line  from 
right  to  left.  An  aid  was  wanted  to  carry  an- 
other argent  message  to  Bamside.  General 
Marcj  asked  me  if  I  was  ready  for  the  service. 
I  promptly  led  np  my  mare,  but  the  General 
observing  that  she  was  sweltering  fh>m  my  re- 
cent ride,  called  Colonel  Key,  whose  horse  was 
fresh,  and  asked  him  to  ride  over  to  General 
Bamside*8  position  and  ascertain  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  delay.  I  was  extremely  anxious 
to  see  what  was  going  on  there,  and  begged  to 
be  permitted  to  carry  the  message,  but  Key 
wotdd  not  yield.  He  returned  with  the  in- 
formation that  Bamside  had  effected  a  crossing 
and  thought  he  could  hold  the  bridge. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  replied,  '^  He  should 
be  able  to  do  that  with  five  thousand  men ;  if 
he  can  do  no  more  I  must  take  the  remainder 
of  his  troops  and  use  them  elsewhere  in  the 
field."  Next  came  a  feeble  note  from  Sumner, 
complaining  that  his  command  was  entirely  used 
up,  and  he  must  have  reinforcements. 

On  the  reception  of  this  the  Commander 
mounted,  and,  accompanied  by  a  portion  of  his 
Staff,  rode  over  to  inspect  the  situatfon  on  the 
right  in  person.  Not  being  one  of  the  fortunate 
ones  called,  I  remained  with  General  Marcy 
and  the  body  of  the  Staff  at  the  redan.  Fend- 
ing the  general  lull  some  of  the  younger  officers 
visited  their  haversacks  and  spread  a  lunch  on 
the  grass.  The  sight  of  it  reminded  me  of  na- 
ture's claims,  and  I  got  out  my  sandwich  and 
pickled  pepper,  which  afforded  me  a  satisfactory 
dinner. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  away,  and  while  the 
Commanding  Greneral  was  absent,  the  fires  of 
death  were  rekindled  along  the  whole  line. 
Since  the  overwhelming  MP°^  ^7  Franklin 
of  the  enemy's  powerful  Sacking  column  he 
seemed  to  have  yielded  the  contested  ground 
on  the  right,  and  to  have  fallen  back  to  a  more 
sheltered  line  between  the  Danker  church  and 
the  town.  Yet,  though  his  infantry  was  less  de- 
monstrative, his  artillery  appeared  to  be  stron- 
ger and  more  active  than  during  the  forenoon. 
About  this  time  we  witnessed  one  of  the  hand- 
somest exhibitions  of  gallantry  whidi  occurred 
during  the  day.  A  battery  of  ours  was  seen 
entering  the  field  in  the  vicinity  of  Riohardson's 
Division;  moving  at  a  walk  and  taking  position, 
appasently  in  advance  of  our  line,  it  opened  fire 
at  short  range,  and  maintained  its  ground  for 
half  an  hour  under  the  concentrated  fire  of  at 
least  forty  guns  of  the  enemy.  As  they  moved 
in  with  the  utmost  deliberation  I  saw  a  number 
of  shells  strike  and  overthrow  men  and  horses, 
and  during  the  combat  the  battery  sometimes 
appeared  covered  vdth  the  smoke  and  dust  of 
the  enemy's  bursting  shells.  Unable  to  sustain 
the  unequal  contest  they  at  length  withdrew  to 
shelter,  and  then  we  saw  parties  returning  to 
the  ground  to  bring  off  the  wounded  in  blankets 
and  to  remove  the  limbers  of  two  guns  the 
horses  of  which  had  been  killed.     This,  I  after- 


ward ascertained,  was  Graham's  Battery  United 
States  Artillery,  and  I  was  further  informed  by 
Lieutenant  Elder,  who  commanded  a  section  in 
the  action,  that  in  half  an  hour  they  lost  eleven 
men  and  seventeen  horses.  The  afiGur  was  ob- 
served from  head-quarters  with  the  greatest 
interest,  and  elicited  the  warmest  commenda- 
tion, especially  from  the  foreign  officers  on  the 
ground. 

At  length,  abont  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  cumulating  thunder  on  the  left  an- 
nounced that  Bumside's  advance  had  at  last 
commenced  (three  hours  too  late).  The  ad- 
vance was  distinctly  visible  from  our  position, 
and  the  movement  of  the  dark  columns,  with 
arms  and  banners -glittering  in  the  sun,  follow- 
ing the  double  line  of  skirmishers,  dashing  for- 
ward at  a  trot,  loading  and  firing  alternately  as 
they  moved,  was  one  of  the  jnost  brilliant  and 
exciting  exhibitions  of  the  day.  As  this  splen- 
did advance  seemed  to  be  canying  eveiy  thing 
before  it  our  attention  was  withdrawn  to  the 
right  by  the  appearance  of  large  bodies  of  the 
enemy  with  glittering  arms  and  banners  mov- 
ing np  the  Hagerstown  road  toward  the  Danker 
church  with  the  apparent  intention  of  renewing 
the  attack  in  that  direction.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  this  menacing  cloud  was  dispelled  by 
the  concentrated  fire  of  forty-two  guns  which 
Franklin  had  in  position. 

Meanwhile  Bumside's  attack  had  carried  the 
height  overlooking  Sharpsburg  on  the  left,  hav- 
ing driven  the  enemy  and  captured  the  guns ; 
but  a  counter  attack  on  his  troops,  exhausted 
with  their  victory,  sent  them  streaming  down 
the  hill  again,  and  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
son  shone  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  enemy 
crowning  the  hill  from  which  ours  had  just  been 
driven.  At  this  crisis  the  General,  followed  by 
his  whole  retinue,  rode  forward  to  a  bluff  nearer 
the  scene  of  action.  It  was  nearly  dark  when 
we  reached  the  point,  yet  the  sullen  boom  of 
an  occasional  gun,  and  the  sparkling  lines  of 
musketry  on  a  line  about  midway  between 
Sharpsburg  and  the  Antietam,  showed  that  ours 
still  held  on  to  a  portion  of  the  field  they  had 
wrested  from  the  enemy.  About  this  time 
Bumside's  messenger,  asking  for  reinforce- 
ments, arrived.  It  was  too  late  to  repair  errors 
or  initiate  any  i^ew  movement,  and  they  were 
not  sent. 

By  eight  o'clock  the  wailing  cries  of  the 
wounded  and  the  glare  of  the  burning  build- 
ings alone  interrapted  the  silence  and  darkness 
which  reigned  over  the  field  of  the  great  battle. 
The  General  then  led  us  back  to  the  head-quar- 
ters camp,  established  in  the  rear  of  Keedys- 
ville,  where,  forgetting  the  events  of  the  day  for 
the  time,  we  supped  heartily  and  slept  profound- 
ly. 

September  18,  Ihtredo^. — ^The  sun  obscured 
with  clouds,  wfedch  lifted  early.  I  had  gone  to 
sleep,  firmly  convinced  that  we  had  thrashed 
Lee  soundly,  and  that  he  would  escape  in  the 
night ;  or,  otherwise,  we  would  open  the  attack 
at  daylight  and  finish  him.  Some  time  betweea 
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midnight  and  morning,  being 
awakened  by  the  going  and 
coining  of  messengers  to  the 
General's  tent,  I  heard  McClel- 
lan*s  Toice  chu^ng  some  officer 
with  the  following  message : 

**  They  are  to  hold  the  ground 
they  occupy,  but  are  not  to  at- 
tack without  further  orders." 

I  was  so  much  annoyed  and 
disappointed  at  hearing  this  or- 
der that  I  slept  but  little  there- 
after. Hesitation  is  always  ad- 
verse to  fighting,  and  I  feared 
we  would  thus  lose  the  fruits  of 
a  victory  already  achieved.  On 
rising  I  found  my  man  John 
arrived  with  my  baggage,  which 
was  joyfully  welcomed.  He  had 
missed  me  at  Rockville,  and 
since  had  followed  steadily  with 
Colonel  Knipe's  wagon  until  he 
found  me  here.     My  traps  were  ^ 

unloaded,  and  the  wagon  return-  ^  ^Z  '-^  ; 

ed  to  Crawford's  train,  to  which 
it  belonged. 

General  Marcy  informs  me  that  we  will  have 
thirty-two  thonsand  fresh  men  to  put  into  the 
fight  to-day.  The  enemy  is  still  before  us,  and 
dearly  in  no  condition  to  open  the  battle ;  we 
will  renew  the  attack  when  our  reinforcing 
troops  are  up  and  ready.  I  expressed  to  Gen- 
eral Marcy  my  conviction  that  the  enemy  was 
beaten,  and  in  no  condition  to  resist  a  determ- 
ined attack,  and  urged  an  immediate  advance 
with  a  zeal  and  earnestness  which,  but  for  the 
General's  friendship,  might  have  provoked  a  re- 
buke. 

After  breakfast  the  Commander  and  Staff 
started  for  the  front.  We  opened  with  a  few 
guns,  as  if  to  feel  the  enemy's  presence ;  bat 
there  was  no  response,  and  the  sounds  died 
away  without  renewaL  Crossing  the  Antietam 
by  an  upper  ford,  we  visited  Sumner's  position. 
The  Generals  remained  for  some  time  in  con- 
sultation, and  I  understood  the  veteran  Sumner 
was  opposed  to  a  renewal  of  the  battle.  From 
hence  we  rode  across  to  the  wood  from  which 
Hooker  had  driven  the  enemy  yesterday  morn- 
ing. We  here  found  Generals  Franklin,  Smith, 
and  Slocum,  with  their  Staff  officers,  lying  en 
bivouac  behind  the  wood.  ^ 

While  the  chiefs  consulted  I  rode  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  field  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
the  most  determined  conflict.  The  wood  was 
scarred  and  torn  with  bullets,  while  in  every  di- 
rection our  men  were  engaged  in  gathering  up 
and  burying  the  dead.  Large  parties  were  ex- 
cavating trenches,  along  the  brink  of  which  the 
bodies  were  laid  in  ranks.  Others  performed 
the  last  offices  for  a  comrade,  scooping  a  grave 
apart,  and  marking  the  spot  with  a  board  in- 
scribed with  his  initials,  his  regiment,  and  date 
of  death. 

Immediately  in  front  of  this  wood  was  a  field 
which  yesterday  morning  bore  a  crop  of  stand- 
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ing  com,'  but  was  now  so  trampled  and  torn 
with  artillery  wheels  and  shot,  blood-stained, 
and  lumbered  with  dead  bodies  and  broken 
arms  that  scarce  a  trace  of  its  agricultural 
wealth  remained.  The  very  attitudes  of  the 
dead  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  struggle  here 
had  been  more  fierce  and  determined  than  usu- 
al. One  lay  with  his  musket  grasped  firmly  in 
one  hand,  and  his  ramrod  in  the  other  raised 
in  the  air,  as  if  in  act  of  loading.  Another, 
with  staring  eyes  and  hands  clasped  together 
extended  toward  heaven,  as  if  in  prayer.  A 
third  hung  across  the  remnant  of  a  fence,  doubt- 
less killed  as  he  was  geUing  over.  These  were 
all  bodies  of  the  rebels,  already  far  advanced 
in  putrefaction,  hideously  swollen,  and  many 
of  them  black  as  soot,  reminding  me  of  certain 
representations  of  the  charnel-houses  of  Flor- 
ence during  the  great  plague  to  be  seen  in  the 
wax  museum  of  that  city.  Many  were  so  cov- 
ered with  dust,  torn,  crushed,  and  trampled  that 
they  resembled  clods  of  earth,  and  you  were  ob- 
liged to  look  twice  before  recognizing  them  as 
human  remains.  Beyond  this  mass,  which  even 
in  death  seemed  convulsed  with  the  passion,  ter- 
ror, and  agony  of  violent  conflict,  lay  a  well- 
defined  line  in  close  double  ranks  of  those  who 
died  in  line-of-battle,  with  calmer  faces  and 
more  natural  attitudes  than  those  who  fell  in 
the  onset  or  in  ^ight. 

From  this  point  I  observed  that  the  enemy's 
sharp-shooters  were  still  firing  from  the  wood 
and  stone  fences  beyond  the  Dunker  church,  and 
being  warned  by  one  of  our  surgeons  not  to 
venture  farther  in  that  direction  I  dismounted, 
and,  leading  my  mare,  continued  my  circuit  on 
foot.  I  met  several  parties  of  ours  engaged  in 
succoring  the  enemy's  wounded  who  still  lay 
upon  the  field,  and  carrying  away  on  stretchers 
such  as  could  bear  moving.  Among  these  I 
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remarked  one  who  seemed  a  mere  boj,  who  told 
me  he  was  from  Sonth  Carolina.  He  had  fallen 
early  in  yesterday's  fight  with  a  mnsket-ball 
throngh  his  thigh,  and  lay  daring  the  whole  day 
between  the  ftres  trampled  ovier  alternately  by 
the  contending  forces,  and  receiving  in  addi- 
tion a  severe  contusion  on  the  cheek  from  the 
fragment  of  a  shell.  I  spoke  to  him  cheerily, 
and  told  him  oar  surgeons  would  take  good  care 
of  him  and  he  wonld  soon  get  well.  He  turned 
his  large  hazel  eyes  upon  me  with  a  wistful  ex- 
pression, and  replied  in  a  voice  toachingly  soft 
and  boyish :  "I  know  they  will  do  all  they  can 
for  me,  and  I  hope  1*11  get  well."  Further  on  I 
saw  a  wonnded  rebel  sitting  bolt  upright  on  the 
side  of  his  stretcher  while  his  two  carriers  were 
laughing  and  swearing  in  great  astonishment. 
One  of  them  called  to  me,  **  Colonel,  look  at  this 
Reb ;  he  has  got  up  of  himself  and  asked  for 
a  drink  of  water ! "  The  man*s  face  was  swollen 
and  bloody,  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  nodded  at 
intervals  as  if  he  was  drowsy.  On  examination 
I  perceived  that  a  musket-ball  had  entered  his 
head  just  where  the  eyebrows  meet  and  came 
out  at  the  back,  the  brains  oozing  from  the  an- 
terior orifice.  Yet  he  sat  up  without  support 
and  drank  heartily  of  the  wat«r  offered  by  the 
soldier. 

Retaming  to  our  position  I  rode  to  the  right 
along  our  line  of  batteries,  looking  grim  and 
solphur-stained,  like^  dormant  volcanoes,  the 
artillerymen  stretched  beside  and  beneath  the 
guns,  resting  and  dozing,  while  behind  lay 
groups  of  dead  horses,  and  on  the  flank  a  line 
of  our  infantry,  tall,  manly  fellows,  in  clean 
blue  over-coats,  <*  with  back  to  the  field  and  feet 
to  the  foe,"  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death ;  yet  be- 


yond these,  in  a  field  near  the  Hagerstown  road, 
I  saw  a  burial  party  who  had  collected  some 
twenty  or  thirty  bodies  in  a  rain-washed  gully, 
and  were  covering  them  carelessly  by  shoveling 
down  the  loose  dirt  from  the  sides. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  hideous  and  putrefy- 
ing humanity  lay  that  portion  of  the  troops  who 
were  not  dead,  on  their  arms  and  ready  to  re- 
new the  conflict,  but  altogether  strangely  hila- 
rious and  recklessly  at  their  ease.  Some  were 
cooking,  and  apparently  enjoying  their  bit  of 
breakfast  although  the  mephitic  atmosphere 
would  have  tried  the  slomach  of  a  horse.  Oth- 
ers laughed,  talked,  smoked,  and  sung  snatches 
of  droll  songs ;  while  one  fellow*,  sitting  on  the 
stark  corpse  of  a  comrade,  entertained  himself 
and  a  small  circle  of  auditors  with  a  fiddle,  sad- 
ly cracked  and  out  of  tune.  Some  slept  so  calm- 
ly and  profoundly  that  I  was  frequently  unable 
to  distinguish  the  living  from  the  dead,  unless 
by  observing  closely  the  color  of  the  hands  or 
the  light  heaving  of  the  chest.  Last  night  a 
young  officer,  %(tached  to  the  Staff  of  one  of  the 
Generals,  was  sent  to  call  an  orderly  who  was 
wanted  to  carry  a  message.  The  ser^ace  seemed 
light,  for  beneath  the  stars  the  sleepers  lay  thick 
as  leaves  in  November.  Seeing  a  fellow  booted 
and  spurred  he  took  him  by  the  shoulder  and 
called  ;  but  instantly  drew  back  in  horror,  for 
he  had  shaken  a  corpse.  The  next  he  touched 
more  lightly  and  called  again.  This  man,  too, 
was  stark  and  bloody.  Another,  and  another, 
and  another,  he  tried  fifteen  or  twenty,  but  all 
**  slept  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking."  He 
returned  to  the  Creneral  with  a  face  resembling 
those  he  had  attempted  to  arouse,  and  reported 
that  **the  men  were  all  dead."  Taken  all  in 
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all,  it  was  the  most  tragic  and  tremendoos  pic- 
ture of  war  that  had  yet  met  my  eyes. 

When  the  interriew  with  Franklin  was  con- 
cluded we  rode  back  to  KeedysTille,  passing  by 
the  way  several  field,  hospitals  for  the  wounded 
which  had  been  established  in  the  neighboring 
farm-houses  and  banis.  The  numbers  collected 
in  and  around  these  places  seemed  immense. 

On  returning  to  camp  I  opened  my  recovered 
trunk  and  refitted.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
a  rain  which  laid  the  dust  and  freshened  the 
air  most  agreeably.  A  messenger  arrived  from 
Governor  Curtin,  reporting  that  he  had  forty 
thoussftid  men  in  arms  on  the  Pennsylvania 
border ;  but  being  State  troops  they  refused  to 
cross  the  line.  This  is  all  the  better  as  they 
would  only  be  in  the  way  here. 

It  is  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  we 
have  not  attacked.  The  enemy  will  undoubt- 
edly escape,  and  we  have  spent  the  day  gather- 
ing up  a  few  thousand  worthless  muskets  and  a 
few  hundred  lousy  prisoners.  We  have  reports 
that  the  enemy  was  reinforced  last  night. 
Where  in  the  name  of  God  would  he  get  rein- 
forcements from  ? 

September  19,  Friday. — ^Bright  and  pleasant. 
Colonel  Ruggles  was  up  nearly  all  night  writing 
orden  and  receiving  dispatches.     I  slept  by 


snatches,  and  heard  enough  to  confirm  my  sur- 
mises that  the  enemy  would  retreat  during  the 
night.  We  are  advancing  this  morning,  but 
too  cautiously  to  eifect  any  thing.  The  Grand 
Army  is  closing  upon  the  field  vacated  by  the 
enemy,  and  every  body  looks  triumphant ;  but 
I  feel  as  if  we  had  not  done  enough  to  wipe 
out  Harper's  Ferry,  and  had  lost  an  opportunity 
which  may  never  again  be  presented  to  us.  The 
empty  name  of  victory  is  not  sufficient;  we 
needed  a  resnlt  crushing  and  conclusive,  and 
have  failed  to  obtain  it. 

The  Stafi*  was  called  and  we  rode  immedi- 
ately into  Sharpsburg,  the  General,  suffering 
from  indisposition,  moving  in  an  ambulance 
drawn  by  four  grays.  The  village  of  Sharps- 
burg has  been  riddled  with  balls  and  shells. 
There  is  scarcely  a  building  that  has  escaped ; 
and  in  a  brick  house  on  the  public  square  I 
counted  six  holes.  The  old  Union  flag-staff 
was  perforated ;  and  I  visited  a  parlor  in  which 
a  10-pounder  shell  had  exploded,  cutting  the 
walls  and  ceiling,  but  leaving  a  handsome  pier- 
glass  unscathed.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  left 
when  the  battle  commenced;  those  who  re- 
mained staid  closely  in  their  cellars,  and  thus 
escaped  the  shell.  I  hear  that  a  child  was 
killed,  bnt  no  other  citizen  injured.     Some  of 
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the  enemy's  soldiers  were  killed  in  the  houses, 
and  several  horses  are  lying  dead  in  the  streets 
and  stables.  The  abandoned  dwellings  and 
stores  were  plundered  as  usual ;  but  all  things 
considered,  the  village  has  escaped  remarkably 
well. 

While  the  General  tarried  at  a  house  in  the 
town  I  took  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  bat- 
tle-field. As  I  rode  along  the  Hagerstown 
turnpike  I  observed  a  few  dead  of  the  enemy 
lying  beside  a  stone-wall ;  while  on  either  side, 
in  the  fields,  the  d^ris  of  battle  lay  thick. 
Approaching  the  Danker  church,  I  came  upon 
the  hollow  road  leading  from  the  turnpike  to 
the  right  through  farms  down  to  the  Antietam 
Bridge.  This  road  the  enemy  had  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  were  only 
driven  firom  it  late  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  so 
encumbered  with  their  dead  bodies  as  to  be  im- 
passable, and  it  seemed  in  some  places  as  if 
they  had  been  heaped  up  with  fence-rails  and 
other  material  to  form  a  defense  against  our 
musketry.  They  were  elsewhere  corded  up  in 
heaps  of  twenty  or  thirty,  while  the  standing 
com  in  the  field  to  the  right  seemed  to  be  also 
full  of  them.  The  open  ground  from  this  road 
to  the  wood  last  occupied  by  Franklin,  and  over 
which  the  enemy  had  moved  to  the  grand  at- 
tack witnessed  from  head-quarters,  was  cov- 
ered by  the  dead  lying  as  they  fell,  as  it  migot 
be  described  without  exaggeration,  by  brigades 
and  divisions  in  line  of  battle.  An  officer  who 
^-ith  his  regiment  moved  over  this  ground  before 
the  wounded  and  4^ng  had  been  thinned  out 
and  removed,  said  it  appeared  as  if  the  enemy's 
whole  line  had  laid  down  by  order,  while  the 
few  who  escaped  were  in  proportion  as  the 
skulkers  to  the  rear  in  a  well-maintained  fight. 
We  have  no  record  in  our  wars  of  such  slaugh- 
ter in  proportion  to  the  space  occupied  and 
numbers  engaged.  These  bodies  were  in  the 
last  stages  of  putrefaction,  and  several  hundred 
had  already  been  buried. 

Riding  hence  I  followed  the  contested  po- 
sitions around  to  the  extreme  right,  the  ground 
cleprly  indicated  by  the  lines  of  dead  bodies. 
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I  here  saw  a  horse  that  had  been  killed  by  a 
cannon-shot  half  reclining  with  his  head  erect 
and  fore-leg  advanced  as  if  about  to  rise.  He 
had  stiffened  in  that  position,  and  remained  for 
a  week  or  ten  days.  The  wood  behind  the 
Dunker  church  was  thickly  strown  with  bodies 
yet  unburied,  the  Federals  lying  on  the  outer 
edge,  and  the  rebels  on  the  verge  fiext  to  the 
village.  These  latter  for  the  most  part  lay  be- 
hind outcropping  ledges  of  rock  used  for  pro- 
tection. There  appeared  behind  this  position 
a  line  of  improvised  defenses  built  of  fence- 
rails,  behind  which  the  troops  of  the  enemy's 
left  had  passed  the  night,  as  appeared  by  the 
scattered  straw  bedding.  There  were  quanti- 
ties of  muskets  which  had  evidently  been  aban- 
doned by  those  deserting  to  the  r.ar  during  the 
night.  The  Valley  of  Virginia  is  said  to  be 
alive  with  unarmed  stragglers,  as  they  say,  mak- 
ing tracks  for  home.  Behind  these  lines  I  saw 
numerous  graves  where  the  enemy  had  buried 
their  own  dead.  The  graves  must  have  cov- 
ered several  hundred. 

Passing  through  the  village  I  then  rode  over 
the  ground  to  the  bridge  below  where  Bumside 
had  operated.  The  position  occupied  by  the 
enemy  was  trampled  and  rutted,  and  exhibited 
the  usual  relics  of  a  battle-ground ;  but  the  dead 
had  evidently  been  all  removed  ^d  buried.  I 
saw  but  a  single  body,  that  of  an  artilleryman, 
blown  to  fragments,  and  Ijing  under  a  tree 
near  the  Boonsboro  turnpike.  From  the  town 
to  the  bridge  the  ground  descends  in  rolling 
terraces,  and  midway  down  Bumside's  last  po- 
sition was  indicated  by  a  line  of  dead  behind 
the  worm-fences  of  a  country  lane,  probably  a 
hundred  bodies  in  all.  Some  few  bodies  lay  on 
the  Sharpsburg  side  of  the  bridge.  Whether 
it  was  that  the  field  had  l)een  cleared  of  arms 
and  debris  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  saw  nowhere 
on  this  flank  the  indications  of  heavy  and  des- 
perate fighting  that  appeared  on  our  right  and 
northern  flank. 

The  guns  sounding  in  the  direction  of  Shep- 
herdstown  quite  briskly  I  hurried  back  to  Sharps- 
burg, where  I  found  head-quarters  stationary 
and  quiet.  It  is  ascertained  the  enemy  has 
got  over  the  river  safe,  abandoning  only  some 
disabled  guns  and  several  thousand  wounded. 
Still  our  troops  are  pouring  through  toward 
Shepherdstown  in  fine  order  and  high  spirits. 

I  have  been  conversing  with  Greneral  McGlel- 
lan,  and  surmise  from  the  tenor  of  his  inquiries 
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that  we  will  cross  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Any 
where  so  that  it  is  not  too  long  delayed.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  we  returned  to  the  Eeedysville 
camp  where  we  spent  the  night. 

Stpten^er- 20,  Sctturday. — Cloudy  and  cool. 
It  seems  that  head-quarters  felt  some  appre- 
hension of  a  raid  from  Stuart's  Cavalry  last 
night,  all  our  forces  having  pushed  forward  and 
left  as  unguarded. 

The  General  again  went  to  the  front  ill  the 
ambulance.  My  mare  having  cast  a  shoe,  I 
stopped  in  Sharpsburg  to  have  it  renewed,  the 
Staff  moving  on  toward  Shepherdstown.  Mean- 
while there  was  some  rapid  artillery  firing  in 
that  direction,  and  as  soon  as  ready  I  hurried 
forward.  The  enemy's  rear  had  been  pressed 
yesterday  morning,  and  there  were  some  indi- 
cations of  fighting  and  hasty  movements  along 
the  road  in  the  dead  horses  and  abandoned 
material,  which,  however,  did  not  amount  to 
much. 

Passing  our  forces  lying  in  the  woods  behind 
the  river  blufls,  I  rode  to  the  summit  occupied 
by  our  batteries.  We  had  thirty  guns  in  posi- 
tion bearing  on  the  high  grounds  above  Rey- 
nold's mill.  The  gorge  of  the  river  is  too  deep 
and  the  bluffs  too  precipitous  to  permit  our 
guns  to  sweep  the  ford  below.  The  opposite 
bluffy  between  the  mill  and  Shepherdstown,  is 
a  sheer  precipice  fringed  with  cedars  which 
seem  to  be  occupied  by  rebel  sharp-shooters, 
who  are  peppering  away  at  our  stragglers  en- 
deavoring to  get  back  over  the  ford.  Those 
who  attempt  it 'seem  to  be  successful ;  but  some 
are  grouped  beneath  the  cliff  who  can  not  be 
induced  to  hazard  the  shot,  and  who  will  doubt- 
less be  taken.  Our  thirty-two-pounder  howitz- 
ers are  dealing  in  grape  and  canister,  but  the 
sharp-shooters  don't  appear  to  mind  them. 

It  seems  that  Porter,  who  was  in  the  advance, 
pushed  a  brigade  across  last  night  to  make  a 
lodgment  on  the  other  shore.  This  morning 
it  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  on  being 
pressed,  was  ordered  to  re-cross.  In  doing  so 
the  brigade  loses  about  a  hundred  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  two  hundred  in  prisoners — 
an  aggregate  of  three  hundred  men  ;  and  yet, 
from  what  I  hear,  I  fear  this  despicable  affair 
will  check  onr  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

While  we  lay  here  the  enemy  opened  with 
some  guns  in  reply  to  ours.  The  shells  whis- 
tled through  the  tree-tops  but  hurt  nobody  that 
I  heard  of.  When  the  affair  concluded  we 
rode  back  to  a  brick  house  beside  which  Gen- 
eral Fitz  John  Porter's  head-quarters  were  lo- 
cated. Some  fifty  or  sixty  wounded  lay  in 
and  around  the  house,  the  results  of  this  morn- 
ing's work. 

Our  forces  are  being  distributed  along  the 
river,  indicating  a  defensive  rather  than  an  ag- 
gressive policy.  Williams,  with  Banks's  Corps, 
has  gone  to  Harper's  Ferry ;  Couch  to  Will- 
iamsport ;  Bumside  is  at  the  mouth  of  Antie- 
tam,  and  Porter  confronts  Shepherdstown. 

In  due  time  a  lunch  was  spread  for  us  by 
General  Porter's  aids,  and  our  digestion  assist- 
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ed  by  some  charming  music  from  One  of  the 
Regular  bands.  About  sunset  guns  were  heard 
in  the  direction  of  Williamsport,  but  the  sounds 
presently  died  away,  and  we  rode  back  to  onr 
new  camping -ground  located  in  a  field  south 
of  Sharpsburg,  and  near  enough  to  enable  us 
to  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  the  battle-field  to  our 
contentment. 

On  the  road  between  Sharpsburg  and  the 
Potomac  I  passed  several  large  collections  of 
rebel  wounded  abandoned  in  the  retreat.  When 
not  suffering  too  much  these  fellows  seem  plucky 
and  light-hearted — on  the  whole  rather  pleased 
at  their  relief  from  hardship  and  danger.  There 
are  also  in  the  adjoining  fields  considerable  bod- 
ies of  unwounded  prisoners  who  smoke,  eat,  and 
sleep  as  if  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

September  21,  Sunday, — Foggy  morning  and 
clear,  warm  da](.  I  was  sent  for  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  on  entering  his  tent  found 
General  P|easonton,  our  cavalry  commander. 
They  were  consulting  about  a  cavalry  expedi- 
tion to  Romne}  and  Moorfield,  and  desired  in- 
formation about  'he  country.  I  gave  the  re- 
quired information  and  then  handed  my  im- 
proved map  to  Pleasonton,  offering  to  accom- 
pany him  if  desired.  Suggestively,  I  then 
showed  the  Commander  my  map  of  the  Valley 
and  Central  Virginia,  got  up  during  Pope's 
campaign.  He  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and 
ordered  a  copy  to  be  made  for  his  own  use.  He 
then  stated  that  he  had  ordered  the  occupation 
of  Harper's  Ferry  and  Shepherdstown,  and  re- 
calling our  entr&i  into  Charlestown  with  Banks's 
column,  in  February  last,  he  said,  with  great 
animation:  **In  two  days,  Colonel,  we  will 
again  see  Charlestown,  your  old  home,  and  in 
three  at  most  we  will  be  in  Winchester."  I  went 
out  from  this  interview  filled  with  joy,  for  I 
thought  the  days  of  treason  numbered  and  al- 
ready saw  the  dawn  of  a  glorious  peace. 

September  22y  Monday. — Foggy  morning,  clear 
and  warm  day.  Porter  reports  that  Lee's  whole 
army  is  in  front  of  him,  near  Shepherdstown. 
This  would  seem  to  me  to  be  good  news,  and 
just  what  we  would  wish  to  hear;  yet  I  am  given 
to  understand  that  it  changes  our  programme, 
and  this  magnificent  army,  thoroughly  equipped 
and  supplied,  full  of  courage  and  confidence,  is 
to  stand  on  the  defensive  before  its  half-starved, 
defeated,  and  disorganized  adversary  across  the 
river.  Adieu  my  budding  hopes,  which,  like 
Jonah's  gourd,  have  withered  in  a  night ! 

As  the  active  operations  of  the  Maryland 
campaign  are  concluded,  we  have  time  and  op- 
portunity to  sum  up  its  conduct  and  results. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  General  McClellan's 
plans  were  eminently  judicious,  and  his  move- 
ments as  prompt  as  were  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  taking  command  of  the  army 
for  the  defense  of  Maryland  he  was  obliged  to 
reorganize  the  remains  of  the  Peninsular  force, 
combined  with  those  of  the  Army  of  Virginia ; 
all  the  troops  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  more 
or  less  depressed  with  recent  military  reverses, 
their  wasted  columns  strengthened  with  new 
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regiments  not  jet  tried  in  battle.  It  was  es- 
sential that  the  General  should  carefully  esti- 
mate the  weight  and  understand  the  temper  of 
this  new  organization  before  testing  it  in  a  de- 
cisive conflict  with  an  enemy  that  all  must  ac- 
knowledge was  not  one  to  be  despised,  and  who 
was  now  doubly  dangerous  as  embarked  in  an 
enterprise  where  success  would  seem  to  promise 
fulfillment  of  his  most  extravagant  hopes,  and 
which  would  be  contested  with  all  the  confi- 
dence engendered  by  recent  successes  and  all  the 
energy  of  desperate  necessity.  McClellan  cer- 
tainly had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
temper  of  his  new  command.  There  was  unity 
among  the  chiefs  and  among  the  men.  All 
recollection  of  past  fatigues,  disasters,  and  hu- 
miliations seemed  to  have  been  lost  in  an  indig- 
nant outburst  of  patriotic  enthusiasm.  Jnpleed, 
their  morale  seemed  to  .improve  from  day  to 
day,  and  whenever  McClellan  appeared  the  air 
was  rent  with  cheering.  The  men  were  cer- 
tainly content  with  their  Commander,  and  in- 
tended to  show  their  regard  for  him  on  the  day 
of  battle.  This  is  worth  something ;  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  American  volunteer  for  any 
individual  leader,  either  in  war  or  politics,  is 
an  unreliable  and  evanescent  sentiment.  There 
are  other  causes  more  characteristic  and  more 
reliable  that  stir  the  blood  of  the  National  sol- 
diery. Who  that  has  not  experienced  it  can 
estimate  the  renovating  influence  on  both  the 
physical  and  moral  man  of  the  transfer  from  the 
savage,  sickly  swamps  of  the  Chickahominy,  or 
the  melancholy  wastes  around  Manassas  and 
Centreville,  inhabited  by  fear,  hatred,  distrust, 
and  treachery,  to  the  pleasant  and  plenteous 
fields  of  Maryland,  whose  loyal  population  at 
every  step  welcomed  their  deliverers  with  man- 
ifestations which  could  not  be  misconstrued? 
And,  reasoning  from  what  I  felt  and  heard  and 
saw,  our  glorious  reception  in  Frederick  was 
worth  to  our  army  a  reinforcement  of  twenty 
thousand  fighting  men. 

In  regard  to  the  wretched  business  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  I  do  not  see  that  General  McClellan 


can  be  held  in  any  way  responsible  for  it.  He 
claims,  indeed,  to  have  urged  the  withdrawal 
of  the  forces  there  in  time  to  have  prevented 
the  possibility  of  such  a  misfortune.  Jlis  coun- 
sels having  been  rejected  he  pressed  forward 
with  anxious  determination  to  relieve  the  place, 
and  would  have  been  in  time  had  there  been 
even  a  decent  eflfort  made  for  its  defense. 
Could  any  one  have  believed  it  possible  that 
ten  thousand  National  soldiers,  with  full  sup- 
plies of  food  and  ammunition,  a  powerful  artil- 
lery, and  almost  impregnable  position,  would 
have  been  surrendered,  after  a  loss  of  less  than 
fifty  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  in  sight  of 
the  victorious  advance  of  the  relieving  army  ? 

At  Antietam  my  o^^ii  impression  is  that 
McClellan  was  overcautious,  and  erred  in  de- 
ferring his  attack  until  Wednesday.  He  should 
have  pitched  in  on  Monday  afternoon,  or  cer- 
tainly on  Tuesday.  By  waiting  he  lost  all  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  disjointed  condition 
of  the  enemy's  forces,  and  gained  less  than  they 
did  by  the  delay.  The  plan  of  the  battle  was_ 
well  enough,  and  had  it  been  fully  carried  oat 
would  have  insured  the  destruction  of  his  ad- 
versary. Hooker's  movement  was  prompt  and 
successful,  and  even  after  his  fall  the  ground 
gained  was  gallantly  maintained  by  Sumner 
and  Franklin.  The  movement  on  our  left  was 
a  complete  failure  in  point  of  time,  it  being  the 
Commander's  intention  that  both  attacks  should 
be  made  simultaneously  or  nearly  so.  But  so 
dilatory  were  Burnside's  operatigns  that  half  a 
day  elapsed  between  them,  and  our  power  was 
thus  wasted  in  partial  attacks,  which  the  ene- 
my, operating  on  the  interior  line,  was  enabled 
to  resist  by  concentrating  superior  forces  on  all 
points  menaced.  In  consequence,  the  results 
of  the  battle  on  the  17th  were  not  suflSciently 
decisive,  and  Lee,  although  fatally  damaged, 
still  held  on  to  a  portion  of  the  field  and  his 
defiant  attitude. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  General  McClellan  com- 
mitted an  error  in  not  renewing  the  battle  on 
the  18rh.     The  impression  made  by  the  con- 
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dnct  of  the  enemy  and  the  aspect  of  the  field 
was  that  Lee  was  badly  beaten,  and  could  not 
have  sustained  another  determined  attack.  I 
have  since  understood  that  his  army  suffered 
heavily  from  desertion  during  the  night  of  the 
1 7th  and  18th,  and  had  he  known  his  own  weak- 
ness the  morning-  of  the  18th  would  scarcely 
have  foond  him  in  our  front.  On  the  night  of 
the  18th  he  confessed  judgment,  and,  retiring 
behind  the  Potomac,  yielded  to  us  all  the  mor- 
al as  well  as  material  advantages  of  a  victory. 
Twice  between  the  morning  of  the  19th  and 
the  22d  General  McCIellan  had  evidently  made 
up  his  mind  to  institute  a  vigorous  pursuit,  from 
which  I  have  supposed  he  was  diverted  by  weak- 
kneed  counselors — respectable  book  soldiers — 
who,  like  a  certain  colt  I  wot  of  in  my  boyhood, 
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concentrated  all  their  wits  in  finding  something 
to  scare  at.  In  a  conversation  with  the  Gen- 
eral he  explained  his  course  by  saying :  **  Our 
army  is  much  used  and  wasted — the  enemy  still 
strong  and  defiant.  The  hazards  of  war  are 
great,  and  a  defeat  at  this  crisis  would  be  fatal 
to  the  Government  and  the  cause.  Time  alone 
is  the  most  deadly  and  efficient  enemy  of  the 
rebellion ;  while  time  will  but  sen-e  to  develop 
the  unmeasured  strength  and  unlimited  re- 
sources of  the  nation.  We  have  already  made 
a  call  for  three  hundred  thousand  fresh  troops. 
While  we  are  resting  and  refitting  this  formi- 
dable requisition  will  be  organized  and  drilled 
into  efficiency,  and  thus  strengthened  we  may 
march  with  certainty  to  conclusions  which  in 
our  present  condition  are  not  sufficiently  as- 
sured. In  brief,  the 
cause  of  the  nation  is 
too  precious  to  be  put  to 
the  hazard  where  there 
is  even  the  remotest  risk 
of  failure."  If  not  con- 
clusive, these  reasons 
are  certainly  worthy 
of  respectful  considera- 
tion, and  there  is  at 
the  same  time  an  air 
of  dignity  in  this  re- 
nunciation of  personal 
ambition  in  favor  of 
the  public  safety.  Yet 
I  doubt  if  such  high- 
toned  abnegation  will 
be  at  all  appreciated 
by  an  earnest  and  ex- 
acting people;  and  in 
concluding  to  sit  down 
on  this  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  permitting  the 
public  enemy  to  es- 
cape, I  fear  our  Gen- 
eral has  thrown  away  the 
thread  of  his  fortunes 
with  the  probability 
that  he  will  never  find 
it  again. 
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Old  cedar  drowsing  on  the  crag. 
Rough  like  thyself,  and  weather-wrinkled, 

The  sumac  flaunts  her  ruddy  flag, 
The  swamp  with  purple  bloom  is  sprinkled ; 

A  rainbow  walls  the  forest  glade, 
The  maple's  crimson  heart  is  bleeding, 

But  thou,  if  Summer  bide  or  fade, 
Exempted  bush,  art  still  unheeding. 

Years  ere  the  mother  acorn  grew 
Wherein  yon  stalwart  oak  was  nourished. 

If  stories  of  thy  birth  be  true 
Thy  greenery  on  this  gray  crag  flourished. 

But  haply  thou,  so  might  it  please, 

Couldst  gossip  of  remoter  ages, 
And  send,  Methuselah  of  trees, 

Deliverance  to  the  battling  sages; 


Refute  the  learned  proa  and  cons. 

Of  rigid  fact  a  fair  imparter. 
Revivify  the  mastodons. 

Unfold  the  mysteries  of  strata ; 

Then  tell  the  poet  tales  of  Pan, 

Of  times  when,  lured  by  dulcet  flutings, 

A  vegetable  Caliban 
Forsook  thy  gnarl^  convolutings. 

And  joined  his  brothers  of  the  bole, 
In  roystering  pairs  and  reeling  triads, 

To  chase  the  Oread  from  her  knoll, 
And  shock  domestic  Hamadryads. 

Yet  guard  the  secret  of  thine  age. 

Grim  dwarf,  I  shall  not  plead  to  know  it; 

Thy  truths  might  stultify  the  sage, 
And  fancy  best  befriends  the  poet./^ 
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THE  last  touches  of  the  pencil  were  being 
given  to  the  sketch  that  opens  this  article 
when,  glancing  over  the  picture,  mj  thoughts 
wandered  back  to  that  bright  morning  of  the 
2d  of  April,  when  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
Harper's  met  me  on  Broadway  and  demanded, 
with  a  tone  of  surprise,  "  Why  are  you  not  with 
General  Hancock's  Indian  Expedition  ?" 

That  was  all.  The  Commander  continued 
his  constitutional  walk  dowii  Broadway,  and  the 
Special  Artist — the  writer  hereof^-did  not  find 
it  requisite  to  devote  more  than  a  half  hour  to 
getting  ready  his  baggage,  t.  e.,  sketch-book, 
pet  "  Ballard,"  and  a  few  minor  necessaries. 
Then  away  over  Erie,  Atlantic  and  Great  West- 
em,  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  Pacific,  and  Union 
Pacific,  Smoky  Hill  Division.  The  third  morn- 
ing after  I  was  at  Junction  City,  Kansas,  nearly 
two  thousand  miles  from  New  York. 


Hiincock's  rnrnmand  had  left  Fort  Harker, 
and  will*  heynnd  Zarn;  probiibly  at  Fort  Lamed, 
a  niiJifrtry  post  on  the  Arknn^fts  route  to  Snntn 
Fl^.  Th  e  roiich  for  Sniun  Fe  wjis  nboiit  to  teave ; 
wliidi  it  shortly  did,  with  a  nunif>er  of  mniUbngs 
filled  with  Piiljlic  DoctiTncot§  (I  hnd  almost  said 
Nuisatices),  ^ar  it  is  to  these  i  aiiie  *'  Pub.  Docs.'* 
that  the  sketch  of  "the  Stage-coach  in  the 
Snow-storm"  may  be  credited. 

The  Companies'  Special  Messenger,  and  the 
Special  Artist — not  the  Companies'^ompleted 
the  contents  of  the  "hack."  At  dawn  on  the 
following  morning  the  conch  had  arrived  in  the 
centre  of  the  Smoky  Hill  River,  at  a  point  near 
Fort  Harker.  We  remained  in  the  river  until 
a  team  was  obtained  from  the  fort  to  pull  the 
Pub.  Doc's,  coach  across.  A  freezing  snow- 
storm had  set  in ;  the  Jehu  was  wet,  and  be- 
came very  profane  in  his  allusions  to  Pub. 
Docs. ;  the  Messenger  was  in  a  soaked  condi- 
tion, and  so  was  the  Artist,  for  we  had  all  taken 
a  lift  at  the  wheels  of  the  coach  and  a  bath  in 
the  "Smoky."  The  snow  came  faster  and 
faster ;  the  undulations  of  the  Plains  were  in 
bridal-costume,  and  were  beautifiil  to  me,  but 
not  to  the  driver,  for  he  exhausted  his  stock  of 
condemnatory  oaths,  and  had  just  recommenced 
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the  list,  when  the  ranch  where  we  were  to  break- 
fast became  visible — a  black  speck  far  in  the 
distance. 

The  breakfast  was  poor,  though  expensive  to 
the  dental-organs  as  well  as  to  the  pocket.  I 
mention  this  fact,  as  it  will  tend  to  increase  the 
interest  in  the  sketch  of  the  Coach  in  the  Storm. 

BreakfiEist  over  we  "palled  out"  for  the  next 
station.  The  coach  and  mules  were  soon  as 
white  as  the  plains,  and  the  road  was  so  com- 
pletely hidden  as  to  be  easily  lost ;  add  to  this 
the  weight  of  the  Pub.  Docs.,  and  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  we  made  that  day  but  twelve  miles' 
travel  before  oar  coach  was  stuck  fast  in  a 
snow-drift ;  then  darkness  %ent  its  twilight  mes- 
sage that  it  would  soon  be  night. 

That  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  coach 
oat  of  the  drift  before  morning  was  too  evident ; 
that  the  mules  would  freeze  if  they  were  left  out 
in  that  storm  was  apparent  also.  It  was  speed- 
ily decided,  in  council,  that  the  driver  should 
attempt  to  take  his  stock  to  the  next  station, 
while  the  Messenger  and  thei  Special  Artist 
shoald  stay  by  the  coach  to  guard  the  treasure 
and  the  Pub.  Docs. 

On  leaving  as  the  driver  gave  vent  to  the 
longest,  most  emphatic,  and  unsurpassable  bull- 
whacker  oath  that  it  has  ever  been  my  bad  for- 
tune to  listen  to.  Coming,  as  it  did,  from  a 
man  who  "had  nine  chances  out  of  ten  of  freez- 
ing to  death  before  morning,  it  was  simply  hor- 
rible. The  driver  gone,  we  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  the  making  of  our  coach  more  comfort- 
able, which  we  did  by  lining  it  with  our  blank- 
ets to  keep  out  as  much  of  the  wind  and  snow 


as  possible.  Then  came  the  question  of  food. 
We  had  com  in  two  states :  the  liquid  extract, 
bottled ;  and  one  single  hermetically-sealed  can 
of  the  com  in  a  solid  state,  half-cooked.  By 
means  of  the  coach-candles,  which  unfortunate- 
ly were  not  of  the  edible  kind,  we  cooked  the 
com,  a  little  of  it  at  a  time.  A  snow-ball 
melted  with  each  installment  of  com  furnished 
the  liquor  for  our  soup. 

Housewives,  do  not  fail  to  preserve  this  re- 
cipe, and  if  it  be  possible  to  add  such  appetites 
as  we  had,  be  assured  that  you  will  have  a  most 
enjoyable  dish.  It  should  be  served  hot.  The 
com  eaten,  we  undertook  a  hqt  punch,  which 
resulted  in  being  one  of  the  best  that  I  ever 
tasted. 

By  this  time  the  wolves  had  gathered  about 
the  coach,  and  such  music  as  we  had  that  night 
was  not  conducive  to  sleep ;  so  we  neglected  to 
court  the  drowsy  god,  but  we  did  some  talking. 

I  wish  there  were  space  in  this  article  to  give 
the  story  told  by  the  Messenger.  He  had  trav- 
eled over  the  route  for  several  years,  had  been 
very  lucky,  and  was  not  averse  to  mentioning 
the  fact.  There  had  never  been,  he  said,  such 
preparations  for  an  Indian  outbreak  as  the  red- 
skins had  been  making  during  the  past  winter. 
All  they  are  waiting  for  now  is  the  grass,  and 
when  that  is  sufficiently  grown  to  subsist  the  po- 
nies you  will  see  the  Indians  out  on  the  war- 
path. *  They  have  their  arms  and  ammunition 
ready.  They'll  talk  peace  to  Hancock  and  the 
others  now— that's  to  gain  time — but  before  the 
summer  is  over  yon  will  see  some  Indian  devil- 
try, and  the  soldiers  will  learn  what  nonsense 
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it  is  to  undertake  to  fight  Indians  during  the 
sararaer  season.  Now  is  the  time  to  go  for 
their  villages.  They  know  that  they  can't  es- 
cape, because  their  ponies  are  too  poor  to  carry 
them ;  so  they  will  stay  by  and  fight.  If  the 
Indians  are  whipped  at  this  time  of  the  year 
there  will  be  some  show  for  peace  during  the 
rest  Qf  the  summer ;  otherwise  they  will  fight 
all  summer,  and  make  peace  in  the  fall. 

This  is  from  my  diary,  written  up  that  night 
in  the  stage-coach,  and  the  statement  seems 
rather  too  near  the  truth,  as  shown  by  the 
experience  of  the  past  summer,  to  have  been 
guessed  at  by  the  Messenger. 

So  the  night  passed,  and  when  we  dug  our 
way  out  through  the  drift  that  had  enveloped 
the  coach  during  the  night  we  saw  a  morning 
the  full  glory  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe.  The  air  was  strangely  clear,  and  the 
cloud  eflTects  were  fantastic  as  they  were  mag- 
nificent. Over  the  snow-clad  billows  of  land 
there  danced  and  sparkled  fresh  colors  from  the 
brilliant  pallet  of  nature,  ever  changing,  always 
new.  But  what  was  ^'this  sublimity  to  us 
when  our  situation  was  considered  ?  Hungry 
mortals  in  a  snow-drift  can  hardly  be  in  a  frame 
of  mind  to  enjoy  the  cold  beauties  of  nature. 

Teams  and  men  came  in  sight,  and  were  not 
long  in  rescuing  our  coach  from  the  drift.  We 
were  soon  on  the  route  again,  and  the  following 
morning  reached  Fort  Lamed,  near  which  the 
command  of  General  Hancock  was  encamped  to 
await  the  arrival  of  a  number  of  Indian  chiefs, 
with  whom  a  council  was  to  be  held. 

A  day  or  two  passed  before  the  chiefs  arrived. 
Late  one  afternoon  the  Indians  came.     Ten  or 


twelve  were  chiefs,  all  of  whom  announced 
themselves  as  hungry,  and  unwilling  to  talk 
nntU  they  had  been  fed.  A  Sibley  tent  was  ar- 
ranged for  them  and  food  provided.  When 
night  came  a  large  log-fire  was  built  near  Gen- 
eral Hancock's  tent,  and  the  several  officers  of 
the  command  were  notified  that  they  were  ex- 
pected to  don  their  loudest  garments  and  assem- 
ble at  the  counciUfire.  The  artillery  officers 
were  the  most  successful  in  their  get-up,  and  I 
may  say,  on  the  authority  of  more  than  one  In- 
dian chief^  that  their  clothes  showed  them  to 
have  been  successful  warriors. 

Two  hours  after  dark  the  Indians  came  out 
of  their  tent,  formed  in  line — their  agent,  Col- 
onel Wynkoop,  beibg  on  the  right — and  marched 
toward  the  council-fire,  where  they  seated  them- 
selves on  logs  provided  for  them  at  the  right 
hand  of  General  Hancock. 

A  hand-shaking  ensued;  pipes  were  filled, 
and  lighted  by  the  Indians;  then  Hancock 
made  a  speech,  which  was  interpreted,  sentence 
by  sentence,  to  the  Indians.  Hancock's  speech 
was  a  simple  statement  of  the  reason  of  his 
presence  there.  He  had  heard  that  some  of 
the  tribes  had  bad  hearts  and  would  go  on  the 
war-path — those  Indians  he  should  fight.  The 
Indians  would  not  be  permitted  to  kill  white 
people  and  stop  travel  over  the  overland  routes. 
He  wanted  all  the  Indians  to  be  at  peace  and 
to  be  friendly  with  the  white  man,  who  would 
then  be  kind  to  them,  and  would  see  that  they 
were  well  taken  care  of. 

The  Indians  then  proceeded  to  talk.  They 
wished  for  peace,  hot  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
having  railroads  built  through  their  country. 
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Their  words  were  good  enough,  bat  there  was 
a  certain  something  in  the  manner  of  the  In- 
dians which  indicated  that  they  were  only  talk- 
ing to  gain  time. 

Hancock  asked  why  more  of  their  chiefs  were 
not  present.  The  Indians  replied  that  their 
ponies  were  too  poor  to  travel.  The  General 
then  told  them  that  he  would  move  near  their 
Tillage,  so  that  all  the  Indians  could  see  his 
soldiers,  and  all  the  chiefs  could  come  for  a 
talk. 

This  did  not  seem  to  please  the  Indians. 
They  did  not  care  to  have  the  white  men  near 
their  village,  and  gavd  unsatisfactory  accounts 
as  to  its  location. 

On  the  following  morning  Hancock  broke 
camp  and  moved  his  command  up  the  Pawnee 
Fork.  At  evening  a  number  of  Indians  came  to 
the  camp ;  they  received  a  hospitable  welcome, 
and  went  off  promising  to  bring  the  head  chiefs 
of  the  Cheyenne  tribe  to  see  General  Hancock 
when  the  sun  should  be  "  so  high'*  the  next  morn- 
ing— ^pointing  to  that  part  of  the  heavens  which 
would  indicate  about  nine  o'clock. 

The  Indians  did  not  come,  though  Hancock 
waited  until  noon  for  them.  Then  he  moved 
toward  the  village,  and  at  a  distance  of  five  or 
six  miles  from  it  met  Roman-Nose,  the  war 
chief  of  the  Dog-Soldier  band  of  Cheyennes, 
with  about  three  hundred  of  his  warriors.  They 
were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  formed  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  arrays  possible.  Han- 
cock halted  his  con^jNind,  formed  in  line,  and, 
accompanied  by  Generals  A.  J.  Smith  and  Cus- 
ter, rode  forward  to  meet  the  war  chief,  Roman- 
Nose. 

I  have  never  seen  so  fine  a  specimen  of  the 
Indian  race  as  he — quite  six  feet  in  height  and 
finely-formed,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  Unit- 
ed States  officer,  and  provided  with  a  numerous 
quantity  of  arms,  he  rode  hts  well-formed  pony 
up  to  Hancock  and  proposed  to  talk.  From  his 
manner  it  was  quite  evident  that  he  was  indif- 
ferent whether  he  talked  or  fought.  His  car- 
bine, a  Spencer,  hung  at  the  side  of  his  pony, 
four  heavy  revolvers  were  stuck  in  his  belt, 
while  his  left  hand  grasped  a  bow  and  a  num- 
ber of  arrows — the  bow  being  strung  and  ready 
for  instant  use. 

Hancock  told  Roman-Nose  that  he  would  go 
into  camp  at  the  first  ^ood  place,  and  then  he 
would  talk ;  he  could  not  camp  where  he  was, 
as  there  was  neither  wood  nor  water.  A  few 
Indians  remained  with  Hancock,  but  Roman- 
Nose  rode  back  to  bis  *' braves,"  or,  in  Plains' 
parlance,  '*  bucks,"  and  they  all  mov^d  off  to- 
ward their  village. 

Hancock  did  not  move  forward  for  some 
time,  as  he  expressed  himself  anxious  that  the 
Indians  should  reach  the  village  and  inform  the 
inhabitants  of  his  peaceful  intentions  before  the 
command  came  in  sight  of  it.  While  waiting 
for  this  the  Indians  who  remained  produced 
thsir  pipes  and  kin-ne-ki-nic,  seated  themselves 
in  a  half  circle,  and  proceeded  to  smoke.  They 
faced  toward  the  south,  the  owner  of  the  pipe 


filled  and  lighted  it,  then  passed  it  to  the  Indian 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  semicircle ;  this  party 
took  the  pipe,  made  several  motions  with  it,  the 
purport  of  which  was  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
his  friends  who  had  gone  to  the  **  Happy  Hunt- 
ing Ground,"  Then  he  took  a  long  draw  at  the 
pipe  and  blew  the  smoke  upward — an  oblation 
to  the  Great  Spirit.  Next  three  or  four  whiffs 
were  taken  and  inhaled;  then  the  pipe  was 
passed  to  the  next  Indian,  who  made  his  signs, 
took  his  whiffs,  and  passed  the  pipe.  It  was 
smoked  by  each  Indian  in  turn,  till  the  western 
end  of  the  half  circle  was  reached ;  the  pipe  was 
then  passed  back  to  the  eastern  end,  and  the 
smoke  commenced  again. 

Sometimes  more  than  one  pipe  is  in  circular- 
tion  at  the  same  time,  but  the  pipe  is  always 
passed  in  the  same  manner.  The  Indians  do 
not  care  to  smoke  the  white  man's  tobacco  un- 
til it  is  mixed  with  their  preparation  of  roots, 
herbs,  bark,  and  marrow  from  the  bones  of  the 
buffalo.  An  Indian  will  light  a  match,  and 
with  it  his  pipe,  in  a  wind  that  a  sailor  would 
consider  too  great  to  think  of  attempting  the 
feat.  The  Indian  strikes  and  holds  the  match 
as  near  the  ground  as  possible,  then  holds  the 
pipe  along  the  ground  and  lights  it. 

As  the  command  moved  toward  the  point 
where  the  Indian  village  was  supposed  to  be 
located  it  became  evident  that  the  red-skins 
had  made  preparations  for  visitors.  Every  par- 
ticle of  grass  bad  been  burned  off  the  country, 
making  it  necessary  for  Hancock  to  march  his 
conmiand  to  a  point  less  than  a  mile  distant 
from  the  Indian  village  before  he  could  go  into 
camp.  A  small  party  rode  to  the  village,  and 
found  that  the  squaws  and  children  had  all  left 
it,  and  that  the  Indians  that  remained  were  en- 
joying a  dog-feast. 

I  will  simply  state  that  dog  is  Hot  such  bad 
eating ;  but  the  quantity  which  the  Indians  in- 
sist on  one's  consuming  is  discouraging  in  the 
extreme.  You  eat  a  reasonable  meal  to  assure 
your  host  that  you  appreciate  his  hospitality, 
when  another  Indian  secures  you,  and  more 
dog  must  be  eaten.  This  is  continued  till  you 
have  satisfied  yourself  of  the  flavor  of  various 
canines,  and  are  absolutely  incapable  of  endur- 
ing more  dog. 

Two  of  the  chiefs  went  to  Hancock's  camp, 
and  told  him  that  all  the  women  and  chUdren 
had  become  frightened  and  had  gone  away; 
also  that  some  of  their  young  men  were  hunt- 
ing buffalo  up  on  the  Smoky  Hill,  and  that  they 
could  not  say  what  they  would  do.  All  this 
looked  suspicious,  and  Hancock  set  a  watch 
upon  the  village.  Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  at 
night  it  was  discovered  that  the  Indians  were 
abandoning  it. 

Custer  was  ordered  to  take  his  command — 
about  six  hundred  men  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry 
— and  surround  the  village,  but  not  to  enter 
it,  or  to  attack  the  Indians.  The  surrounding 
was  effected  with  great  celerity ;  no  noise  what- 
ever could  be  heard  in  the  village  ;  and  closer 
examination  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Indians 
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had  abandoned  it  and  moved  northward  toward 
the  Smoky  HiU. 

Many  of  the  ttpes,  or  "lodges,"  had  been 
eat  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  render  them  ansenr- 
iceable.  From  some,  large  pieces  had  been 
cut  and  carried  off,  to  be  used  as  temporary 
slielters.  The  only  human  beings  that  we  could 
discover  were  an  old  Sioux,  lame  and  helpless, 
and  a  little  half-breed  child,  of  not  more  than 
nine  years.  The  child  was  covered  with  blood 
and  moaned  terribly,  having  suffered  a  most 
abominable  outrage  from  the  Indians  before 
they  left. 

A  guard  was  at  once  placed  over  the  village, 
and  strict  orders  were  issued  that  nothing 
should  be  disturbed.  Custer  was  ordered  to 
have  his  command  ready  to  move  at  daylight, 
for  the  purpose  of  overtaking  the  Indians  and 
forcing  them  to  return.  He  moved  with  the 
greatest  rapidity,  and  reached  Lookout  Station 
on  the  Smoky  Hill  while  the  station  was  still 
burning.  There  he  discovered  the  half-con- 
sumed bodies  of  the  station-men  among  a  pile 
of  ashes.  He  at  once  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  Hancock  stating  these  facts,  and  also  that 
he  would  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  Fort  Ha^-s, 
twenty  miles  east,  to  procure  rations  for  his 
men  and  forage  for  his  horses,  before  he  could 
continue  his  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  Han- 
cock ordered  Smith  to  bum  the  Indian  village, 
and  destroy  all  the  articles  that  could  be  of  any 
use  to  the  Indians.  A  number  of  articles  were 
found  in  the  village  which  the  Indians  had  tak- 
en from  the  bodies  of  the  soldiers  killed  near 


Fort  Phil  Kearney.  The  village  was  bnmed, 
bat  not  before  a  car^ful^ventory  had  been 
taken  of  all  the  property  4o  be  destroyed.  I 
have  heard  some  estimates  of  the  value  of  this 
property  that  were  ludicrously  large.  The  loss 
inflicted  upon  the  Indians  could  easily  be  made 
good  by  them  in  a  single  summer. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  some  general  facts 
with  reference  to  the  Indians,  and  their  idea 
of  the  value  of  different  articles.  An  Indian 
tqje  is  usually  composed  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
buffalo  hides,  from  which  the  hair  has  been 
removed  and  the  skin  nicely  dressed.  A  fair 
average  of  the  number  of  Indians  to  a  tqae  is 
seven ;  and  of  this  number  two  are  probably 
warriors.  A  nicely-dressed  buflfsilo-robe  is  to 
be  had  from  the  Indians  for  ten  or  twelve  caps 
of  sugar,  or  about  seven  pounds'  weight.  A  ten- 
dollar  bill  is  also  equal  to  the  value  of  a  buffalo- 
robe.  A  pony  is  worth  ten  or  twelve  robes 
(sugar  cun-ency) ;  and  a  tepe  is  valued  at  two 
ponies.  The  poles,  over  which  the  skin  is 
stretched,  are  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  the 
robes  for  covering,  and  appear  to  be  quite  as 
valuable  to  the  Indian. 

There  is  no  recognized  price  for  squaws,  as 
their  qualifications  are  taken  into  consideration, 
and  a  price  is  demanded  in  accordance  with 
their  capability  to  render  service.  The  general 
run  of  them  may  be  purchased  for  a  pony,  a 
small  quantity  of  flour  and  sugar,  a  little  to- 
bacco, and  a  bottle  of  whisky.  But  woe  be- 
tide the  purchaser  if  he  should  locate  at  any 
point  convenient  of  access  to  the  Indians  of  the 
tribe  to  which  the  squaw  belonged.    While  she 
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18  with  the  bend  the  sqaaw  is  kicked  abont  and 
whipped  by  anj  "  buck"  that  takes  a  notion  to 
do  8o.  When  she  becomes  the  white  man*8 
squaw  affurs  are  changed.  There  is  not  an 
Indian  in  the  tribe  who  does  not  claim  relation- 
ship with  her.  She  is  sister  to  the  majoritj  of 
them,  and  as  near  as  coosin-german  to  the 
rest.  They  mee$  her  with  an  embrace ;  and 
she  feels  that  she  mast  give  each  one  some  to- 
ken of  her  regard.  The  result  of  all  this  is, 
that  the  white  man  soon  discovers  that  he  has 
married  the  whole  tribe — that  is,  so  far  as  his 
property  is  concerned. 

One  of  the  favorite  diversions  of  the  Indian 
is  to  set  the  squaws  to  fighting ;  this  done,  he 
sits  down  and  enjoys  the  sight.  If  any  par- 
ticular squaw  does  not  *'come  to  the  scratch" 
with  sufficient  energy  the  possessor  of  her  takes 
his  whip^o  encourage  her  to  renewed  exertion. 
No  slave  was  ever  more  abused  than  is  the 
squaw,  and  yet  she  does,  without  complaint,  all 
the  dmdgery ;  and  I  have  frequently  seen  them 
armed  with  rifle  and  revolvers,  riding  man- 
fashion  on  a  sorry  beast,  keeping  at  a  very  re- 
spectful distance  behind  their  lords. 
*  I  remember  the  extreme  anxiety  of  one  In- 
dian to  effect  a  trade  with  an  army  officer.  The 
Indian  came  into  Fort  Dodge  and  saw  the  wife 
of  the  officer ;  and,  like  many  others,  was  great- 
ly charmed.  The  following  day  he  came  into 
the  post  with  a  pony,  two  squaws,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  other  merchandise,  included  in  which 
was  a  fat  canine.  All  of  this  the  Indian  would 
give  for  the  white  man's  squaw.  When  he 
found  that  no  trade  could  be  made  a  more 


disgusted  Indian  would  be  difficult  to  imag- 
ine. 

*  After  burning  the  Indian  village  Hancock 
moved  south  to  Fort  Dodge,  where  he  met  a 
number  of  chiefis  of  the  Kiowa  and  Arapahoe 
tribes.  They  all  talked  peace  and  asked  for 
presents.  From  Fort  Dodge  Hancock  marched 
to  Fort  Lamed,  where  he  held  a  council  with 
Sa-tan-ti,  the  war  chief  of  the  Kiowa  tribe. 
Sa-tan-ti's  talk  was  the  finest  specimen  of  In- 
dian oratory  that  I  ever  listened  to.  His  talk 
opened  with  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  Col- 
onel Leavenworth,  agent  of  the  Kiowa  tribe, 
and  who  sat  near  him,  had  misappropriated 
the  goods  of  the  tribe,  and  had  not  dealt  justly 
vriih  them.  '*  Sa-tan-ti  wants  an  honest  agent. " 
He  then  proceeded  to  tell  what  an  excellent 
friiend  Sa-tan-ti  was  of  the  white  man,  and 
showed  how  <nuch  better  peace  was  than  war. 
The  talk  impressed  Hancock  and  Smith  so  fa- 
vorably that  they  felt  impelled  to  do  something 
for  BO  good  an  Indian.  Hancock  gave  him  a 
coat  with  all  the  insignia  of  the  rank  of  a  Ma- 
jor-General  of  the  United  States  Army,  adding 
thereto  a  rather  grandly-plumed  military  hat 
and  a  yellow  silk  sash.  Besides  these  tokens 
of  esteem  Sa-tan-ti  secured  rations,  and  a  few 
other  things  that  make  glad  the  heart  of  an  In- 
dian. 

Hancock  was  disposed  to  think  well  of  Sa- 
tan-ti,  and  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  his 
case.  **  If  it  should  prove  that  Sa-tan-ti  was 
only  talking  to  gain  time,'*  said  he,  '*  we  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  having  given  him  all 
he  asked,  and  of  having  treated  him  with  the 
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utmost  kindness.  There  are  neither  soldiers 
nor  other  white  men  near  the  range  of  the  Ki- 
owas,  so  that  they  can  have  absolately  nothing 
to  complain  of." 

The  ranchmen  and  others  conversant  with 
Indians  were  certain  that  Sa-tan-ti  was  only 
endeaToring  to  gain  time,  and  this  proved  to 
be  the  case ;  for  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
Jnne  Sa-tan-ti,  dressed  in  the  good  clothes  that 
he  had  received*  at  the  Coancil,  made  a  raid  on 
Fort  Dodge,  and  stampeded  nearly  every  ani- 
mal that  belonged  to  the  post.  He  had  the  po- 
liteness, however,  to  raise  his  plumed  hat  to 
the  garrison  of  the  fort,  though  he  discourte- 
ously shook  his  coat-tails  at  them  as  he  rode 
away  with  the  captured  stock.  There  is  more 
Indian  in  this  performance  of  Sa-tan-ti's  than 
one  would  at  first  imagine.  « Sa-tan-ti  went  off, 
after  the  Council  at  Fort  Lamed,  lasting  that 
'*he  had  out-talked  the  big  white  chief,  and 
the  white  chief  had  the  first  talk  too.  Sa-tan- 
ti  goes  to  his  village  to  have  a  dance  now." 

From  Fort  Lamed  Hancock  marched  north 
to  Fort  Hays,  where  he  found  Custer  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  rations  and  forage,  which 
should  have  been  ready  for  him  weeks  before. 
Hancock  remained  but  two  days  at  Fort  Hays ; 
then  started  east  with  the  battery  that  had 
formed  a  portion  of  the  expedition.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  May,  Smith 
and  Custer  waited  for  the  promised  rations. 
The  men  were  suffering  from  scurvy  to  an  ex- 
tent that  was  positively  frightful.  The  officers, 
one  and  all,  depleted  theur  purses  to  procure 
from  sutlers  and  others  the  anti-scorbutic  food 
for  which  the  soldiers  were  suffering.  Buffalo 
hunts  were  organized,  and  every  possible  exer- 
tion made  to  secure  for  the  soldiers  a  beneficial 
change  of  rations. 

Meantime  the  men  were  deserting  to  the 
number  of  fifty  a  month,  and  despite  all  the 
efforts  made  to  overtake  them,  they  escaped 
with  their  horses,  arms,  and  accoutrements. 
There  seems  hot  one  way  of  accounting  for 
this  persistent  desertion.  Many  of  the  men 
had  enlisted  under  assumed  names,  and  gone 
out  on  the  Plains  just  to  see  the  country,  pur- 
posing, no  doubt,  to  take  advantage  of  any 
chance  that  might  appear  to  afford  them  a  bet- 
tering of  condition.  They  were  perfectly  aware 
that  the  extent  of  the  punishment  which  could 
be  inflicted,  in  the  event  of  capture,  would  be 
six  months  in  the  guard-house,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability not  even  that.  In  less  than  one  year 
the  Seventh  Cavalry  has  lost  by  desertioji  near- 
ly eight  hundred  men.  Some  of  these  men 
were  killed  by  the  Indians,  a  number  escaped 
south  to  Council  Grove,  where  they  joined  the 
bands  of  desperadoes  which  infest  that  region ; 
others  are  now  among  the  mines  of  Colorado ; 
and  a  few  are  busy  among  the  breaks  of  the 
Platte,  cutting  ties  for  the  Union  Pacific  ^il- 
road. 

By  the  last  of  May  the  grass  had  become 
well  grown  in  every  place  except  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Fort  Hays.     Accounts  of 


Indian  depredations  were  brought  in  continu- 
ally from  the  stage  ranches  along  the  Smoky 
Hill.  Some  of  these  reports  were  based  on 
facts;  others  were  the  stories  of  frightened 
ranchmen,  after  the  following  style : 

One  afternoon  a  man  came  galloping  into 
camp,  with  the  story  that  there  were  more  than 
two  hundred  Indians  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Lookout  Station ;  ^  wagon  proceeding  to- 
ward Downer's  Station,  with  an  escort  of  five 
men,  had  barely  escaped  capture  by  them.  He 
had  gone  out  immediately  to  make  sure  of  the 
number  of  Indians,  and,  if  possible,  to  determ- 
ine to  which  tribe  they  belonged.  He  was  sat- 
isfied that  they  were  Cheyennes,  and  numbered 
about  fotir  or  five  hundred.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  of  it,  as  he  had  been  within  sixty 
yards  of  the  Indians,  and  had  narrowly  escaped 
being  captured  by  them.  I  will  men|jon  here 
that  distance  on  the  Plains  is  very  deceptive, 
but  Hardly  to  the  extent  the  investigation  of 
this  individual's  story  would  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose. 

Custer  determined  to  make  a  night  attack  on 
these  Indians,  and  at  sunset  left  camp  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  troopers.  About  mid- 
night th^  command  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Lookout  Station.  Custer  and  one  or  two  of 
the  scouts  rode  up  to  the  stockade  occupied  by 
the  few  soldiers  who  composed  the  garrison  of 
the  station.  The  men  were  all  on  the  alert, 
but  those  who  had  seen  the  IndiaiKs  Were  not 
discoverable.  The  General  then  went  to  a 
cave  which  was  occupied  by  the  stage  men  and 
carpenters  who  were  rebuilding  the  station. 
Here  he  found  a  social  game  of  '*  draw  poker" 
going  on. 

'*  Have  you  seen  any  Indians  near  this  place?" 
asked  the  General. 

< '  What's  that,  stranger  ?  I  raise  that  blii^d, " 
quoth  one  of  the  gamesters. 

"  Indians  ?  I  chip  two  better.  Dang  mc  ef 
I  know, "  remarked  another.  '*  I'm  a  rar  hos  ef 
I  kere." 

It  was  too  evident  that  there  was  no  valuable 
information  to  be  obtained  here,  so  the  General 
withdrew.  A  moment  after  one  of  the  poker 
players  remarked, 

"  Fellers,  did  yer  ever  see  *  Wild  Bill  ?'  That 
was  the  chap ;  purty  boy,  wasn't  he  ?  Looked 
as  ef  he  wanted  a  hand  in,  didn't  he  though  ?" 

A  man  was  found  who  had  seen  what  he  took 
to  be  Indians.  Then  one  of  the  men  who  had 
been  with  the  wagon  was  discovered.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  the  ground  where  the  In- 
dians had  been  seen  showed  that  it  had  been 
lately  traversed  by  a  herd  of  buffalo.  The 
night  ride  had  been  for  nothing. 

On  the  first  of  June  General  Custer  left  the 
camp  at  Fort  Hays  with'  about  three  hundred 
men  and  a  train  of  twenty  wagons.  The  plan 
of  campaign,  as  then  proposed,  was  to  move 
north  to  Fort  M*Pherson,  thence  up  the  sonth 
bank  of  tho  Platte  River  to  Fort  Sedgwick^ 
where  rations,  forage,  and  a  few  fresh  horses 
were  to  be  obtained  before  starting  southward 
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to  Fort  Wallace,  on  the  Smoky  HilL  It  being 
considered  certain  that  there  were  considerable 
bodies  of  Indians  somewhere  near  the  forks  of 
the  Bepnblican  River,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
doubt  that  they  coold  be  found  during  the 
march  between  forts  Sedgwick  and  Wallace. 

The  march  from  Fort  Hays  to  Fort  MTher- 
8on  was  made  over  one  of  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  Plains.  The  country  is  broken 
into  blnflfs  and  cafions,  never  flat  and  uninter- 
esting, as  seems  to  be  the  general  supposition  of 
persons  not  familiar  with  the  physical  geography 
of  that  particular  section  of  our  country.  The 
banks  of  the  little  streams  are  fringed  with  trees 
of  all  descriptions,  ash  and  walnut  being  as 
plenty  as  the  cotton-wood.  Game  was  abund- 
ant, and  furnished  a  continual  and  much-needed 
supply  of  meat  for  the  command.  On  the  Saline 
River  a  camp-ground  was  discovered  that  bad 
been  lately  occupied  by  the  Indians.  From  the 
number  of  elk  bones  which  were  strewn  about 
one  might  have  thought  that  the  Indians  had 
done  little  else  than  kill  and  eat  elk  during 
their  sojourn  in  that  place. 

At  some  little  distance  from  the  village  site, 
and  on  a  prominent  knoll,  we  discovered  a  small 
scaffold.  It  was  evidently  the  last  resting- 
place  of  some  Indian :  its  investigation  proved 
very  interesting.  The  scaffold  was  constructed 
of  small  saplings,  the  body  was  placed  on  the 
top  where  it  was  carefully  covered  from  the 
weather  with  the  canvas  cover  of  a  captured 
wagon.  The  Indians  had  left  with  the  body 
what  they  consider  the  necessary  outfit  for  a 
trip  to  the  "  Happy  Hunting  Ground,"  such  as 
arms,  ammunition,  food,  and  clothing,  a  hand- 
some parfl^he,  a  number  of  carefully-braided 
lariats  and  a  small  portion  of  the  scalp  of  some 
murdered  white  woman.  The  white  man's 
clothing  seemed  to  have  been  highly  valued, 
for  several  articles  of  his  wearing  apparel  were 
found  with  the  body. 

The  Indians  say  that  the  white  man  cuts 
down  and  bums  all  the  trees  that  he  finds,  and 
in  this  manner  will  soon  deprive  the  Indian  of 
the  wood  with  which  to  cook  his  food;   also 
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that  an  Indian  can  find  beneath  the  tree  all  the 
fuel  that  he  needs.  This  is  not  the  only  thing 
of  which  the  Indian  complains  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  few  trees  on  the  Plains.  There  are 
numerous  cotton-wood  groves,  which,  for  years, 
have  been  used  by  families  or  bands  of  Indians 
as  the  last  resting-place  of  their  dead.  It  is 
not  in  the  ground,  shaded  by  the  fine  old  grove,  * 
but  among  the  branche9  of  the  trees  that  the 
Indian  deposits  his  dead.  The  body  is  cover- 
ed with  different  wrappings,  the  first  usually  a 
blanket,  and  the  last  a  mat  made  of  small  wil- 
lows. 

When  the  contracts  are  let  for  the  supply  of 
wood  needed  at  the  different  Government  posts 
the  contractor  and  his  men  repair  to  some  fa- 
vorably-located grove,  and  proceed  to  cut  and 
haul  the  wood  to  the  fort.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  Indians  object  to  this,  and  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  attack  the  men  who  are  engaged 
in  the  destruction  of  their  burial-places.  This 
is  th^  only  real  wrong  to  the  Indians  that  has 
come  under  my  observation.  And  for  this  there 
are  many  palliating  circumstances.  In  pany 
instances  the  'vwpod  used  for  fuel  at  Govern- 
ment posts  is  only  to  be  obtained  at  a  distance 
of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  the  fort,  and  even 
then  the  supply  is  limited. 

During  the  march  from  the  Saline  River  to 
Fort  MTherson  the  command  was  camped  for 
one  night  on  ground  that  was  subsequently  dis- 
covered to  be  perforated  with  the  holes  of  rat- 
tlesnakes. The  shelter-tents  were  just  pitched 
when  the  snakes  made  their  appearance.  The 
soldiers  were  quickly  at  work  with  sabres  and 
sticks.  As  this  is  no  **  snake-story"  I  prefer 
not  to  mention  the  number  of  rattlers  that  were 
placed  hors  dt  combat.  My  tent  companion, 
Major  Elliot,  murdered  five  good-sized  rattle- 
snakes in  the  vicinity  of  our  tent ;  but  inas- 
much as  the  Major  was  caterer  of  our  mess,  it 
was  in  a  measure  his  duty  to  secure  all  the 
prairie -eels  that  might  come  within  reach. 
The  cook  for  our  mess  was  a  character,  by-the- 
way,  whose  recent  importation  from  Schleswig- 
Holstein  is  a  sufficient  assertion  to  indicate 
his  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  English  lan- 
guage. This  individual 
was  averse  to  snakes 
of  *  all  kinds,  and  par- 
ticularly so  to  rattlers. 
On  this  occasion  he  was 
rushing  wildly  from  one 
point  to  another  to  es- 
cape the  neighborhood 
of  snakes,  and  finally 
returned  to  the  mess- 
tent  to  discover  five 
or  six  large  snakes  ly- 
ing at  length  on  the 
mess-chest.  His  hor- 
ror knew  no  bounds. 
He  was  absolutely 
frightened  out  of  his 
wits. 
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.  With  the  exception  of  ours  there  was  not  a 
mess  in  camp  that  afternoon  that  did  not  enjoy 
broiled  or  fried  rattlesnake.  "  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein"  coald  not  be  brought  to  cook  the  snakes, 
so  we  dined  out.  About  eleven  o'clock  that 
night  the  occupants  of  our  tent  were  startled 
by  an  energetic  yell  from  the  region  of  the 
cook's  tent.  We  rushed  out  and  met  our  Teu- 
ton. Words  came  faster  than  ideas,  but  we 
gathered  from  the  jangle  that  a  snake  had  got 
into  his  tent  and  tried  to  make  a  hole  of  his 
mouth.  The  affair  was  too  ludicrous  to  re- 
frain from  lau^ter.  The  Major  rushed  into 
tlie  cook's  tent,  and  found  a  large  snake  rattling 
away  as  if  he  were  as  badly  frightened  as  the 
cook  had  been.  The  snake  was  killed,  and 
broiled  for  breakfast.  "  Schleswig"  took  re- 
venge on  the  bones,  which  he  pronounced  "so 
tam  goot  as  de  eel."  From  that  time  there 
was  not  a  more  energetic  snake-hunter  in  camp 
than  our  ** dog-robber"  "Schleswig.'* 

The  mention  of  "  dog-robber"  brings  to  mind 
a  scene  that  occurred  in  our  tent  while  we  were 
encamped  on  Walnut  Creek.  We  had  laid  in 
a  store  of  provisions  of  different  descriptions, 
and  were  well  satisfied  that  so  long  as  we  re- 
tained possession  of  the  mess-chest  containing 
them  we  should  not  suffer  for  lack  of  food  ;  but 
in  this  instance  we  reckoned  without  our  key, 
for  the  detailed  men,  who  were  employed  as 
orderlies,  took  advantage  of  a 'dark  night  to  de-, 
sert.  They  carried  with  them  our  entire  stock 
of  provisions,  as  well  as  four  of  the  best  horses 
that  belonged  to  the  command.  Lieutenant 
Brewster,  at  that  time  one  of  our  mess,  made 


the  discovery.  •  No  one  of  the  party  who  saw 
the  Lieutenant  that  morning,  as  he  came  into 
tent  to  announce  .the  fact,  will  ever  forget  the 
expression  which  decorated  his  ordinarily  ge- 
nial phiz.     He  did  not  say  d ,  but  his  whole 

countenance  expressed  it. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  remarked,  "  the  *  dog-rob- 
bers' have  gutted  our  mess-chest.  The  white 
sugar,  nutmegs,  and  lemons  are  gone ! " 

The  situation  required  an  explanation,  when 
information  was  gained  that  "  dog-robber"  was 
the  name  by  which  the  soldier  designated  the 
cooks  and  detailed  soldiers  who  were  the  occu- 
pants of  the  second  table  of  an  officers'  mess. 

During  the  march  northward  the  distance 
traveled  each  day  would  not  exceed  an  average 
of  twenty-three  miles.  No  Indian  trail  of  suf- 
ficient freshness  to  follow  was  discovered  until 
the  command  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Repub- 
lican River,  and  then  the  trail  indicated  too 
small  a  body  of  Indians  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  pursue,  as  it  was  evident  that  the  horses  of 
the  pursuing  party  would  be  worn  out  in  a  futile 
endeavor  to  overtake  the  well-mounted  scouting 
parties  that  had  made  the  trails. 

On  the  morning  that  the  command  crossed 
the  Republican  a  war-party  of  thirty  or  forty 
Indians  was  discovered  about  two  miles  distant 
from  us.  Two  companies  were  sent  after  them. 
The  Indians  moved  off  across  a  small  creek  that 
flowed  through  deeply-cut  banks.  In  crossing 
this,  or  rather  in  clambering  np  the  steep  banks 
after  the  stream  was  crossed,  a  considerable 
number  of  men  and  horses  fell  back  into  the 
water.     Before  a  crossing  eould  be  effected  the 
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Indians  were  far  away.  Upon  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  trail  it  was  ascertained  that  the  In- 
dians were  mounted  on  stage-horses,  and  this 
alone  was  sufficient  to  make  the  abandonment 
of  the  pursuit  the  wisest  course  to  pursue. 

The  horses  which  are  used  by  the  Overland 
Stage  Companies  to  take  their  coaches  over 
the  Plains  are,  as  a  general  thing,  the  best  that 
can  be  secured.  On  the  Smoky  Hill  route  the 
stage-horses  are  worth  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  each.  They  are  selected  by  very 
knowing  horsemen,  and,  when  captured  by  the 
Indians,  are  considered  great  prizes. 

Between  the  Republican  and  Platte  rivers 
a  great  number  of  antelopes  were  killed,  and 
many  of  the  young  ones  captured.  These  were 
quickly  tamed,  and  became  the  favorite  pets  of 
the  camp.  Several  juvenile  coyote  woNes  were 
also  held  as  captives,  but  they  could  not  be 
broDght  to  the  same  degree  of  sociability  that 
the  little  antelopes  evinced. 

As  the  command  marched  out  of  the  breaks 
or  bluffs  of  the  Platte  into  the  broad  valley 
through  which  the  river  flows  we  saw  a  large 
train  of  wagons  moving  hastily  into  corral.  It 
was  evident  that  the  bullwhackers  took  the  cav- 
alrymen for  Indians,  and  were  making  prepa- 
rations for  a  fight. 

The  next  movement  was  up  the  valley  of 
the  Platte  to  Fort  MThersbn,  where  rations 
and  forage  were  secured ;  then  the  march  was 
continued  twelve  miles  further  up  the  river  to 
a  camp-ground  near  Jack  Morrow's  ranch. 
Abandoned  ranches  all  along  the  Platte  showed 
that  the  Indians  had  been  at  work.  Grave 
after  grave  was  passed.  Some  had  a  rude 
board,  with  a  simple  inscription — **  Unknown 
Man  killed  by  Indians,"  and  the  date ;  but  more 
frequently  the  simple  mounds  of  earth  near  an 
abandoned  ranch  were  all  that  told  the  fate  of 
the  poor  mortals  who  had  ventured  to  make  a 
home  on  the  Plains. 

While  in  camp  near  Jack  Morrow's  Gen- 
eral Custer  was  visited  by  Pawnee-Killer,  a  Si- 
oux chief,  who  brought  with  him  five  or  six 


**  braves."  Ostensibly  the  visit  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  talk,  but  in  reality  to  obtain 
rations,  information,  and,  if  P98sible,  ammuni- 
tion. Pawnee-Killer  said  that  the  Cheyennes 
were  bad  Indians ;  he  was  tired  of  them,  and 
would  be  glad  if  General  Custer  would  let  him 
bring  his  band  to  a  camp-ground  near  some 
fork,  BO  that  they  might  be  fed  and  enabled  to 
keep  away  from  the  Cheyennes  until  they  were 
whipped  and  at  peace  again.  He  was  anxious 
to  know  where  Custer  would  go  next,  but  fail- 
ed to  discover. 

While  the  talk  was  going  on  *' Little  Bill," 
one  of  the  pet  antelopes,  was  making  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  bead-work  on  the  clothing 
of  the  Indians,  dividing  his  attention  between 
them  and  a  pail  o£  water  which,  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  thirsty,  was  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  tent.  The  tameness  of  the  antelope 
seemed  to  strike  the  Indians  as  peculiar;  but 
when  they  saw  the  little  fellow  attack  one  of 
the  dogs  that  came  into  the  tent  their  aston- 
ishment was  too  great  to  be  contained,  and 
they  complimented  "Little  Bill"  with  a  suc- 
cession of  how-how-hows ! 

Pawnee-Killer  departed  with  a  generous  sup- 
ply of  sugar,  coffee,  and  hard  bread,  promising 
to  bring  his  band  to  a  point  near  Fort  M*Pher- 
son,  and  to  remain  there  peacefully  until  the 
trouble  with  the  Cheyennes  should  cease. 

The  day  following  GeneraT Sherman  arrived. 
He  was  doubtful  about  the  intentions  of  Paw- 
nee-Killer, and  expressed  his  belief  that  there 
was  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  what  he  had 
said. 
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HOW-UOW  ! 

On  the  15th  of  June  Custer  marched  away 
from  the  Platte,  moving  southward.  For  fifty 
miles  the  country  was  the  most  broken  that  we 
had  met  with.  The  undulations  were  abmpt, 
and  but  for  the  absence  of  timber  one  might 
have  thought  it  the  very  broken  country  direct- 
ly in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg. 

When  Custer  reached  the  forks  of  the  Re- 
publican, after  a  four  days'  march,  he  went  into 
camp,  to  await  further  instructions  from  Sher- 
man, under  whose  direct  orders  he  was  then 
acting. 

On  the  23d  of  June  Major  Elliot  left  camp 
with  an  escort  of  ten  men,  and  proceeded  to- 
ward Fort  Sedgwick  with  dispatches  to  Sher- 
man and  Auger.  On  the  same  day  sixteen 
wagons  were  sent  under  the  escort  of  Lieutenant 
Sam  Robbins  to  Fort  Wallace,  where  they  were 
to  be  filled  with  rations  and  returned  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

Just  at  dawn  on  the  24th  Custer's  camp  was 
attacked  by  Indians,  who  attempted  to  stam- 
pede the  animals.  They  were  discovered  in 
time  and  driven  off.  One  of  the  videttes  was 
badly  wounded,  and  lost  his  carbine  and  am- 
munition, both  of  which  were  carried  off  by  the 
Indians,  who  suffered  no  loss  whatever.  Im- 
mediately after  this  attempt  the  main  body 
of  the  Indians  withdrew  to  a  prominent  knoll 


about  a  mile  from  the  camp. 
Here  they  formed  in  line,  flashed 
their  signal  mirrors,  and  were 
soon  joined  by  parties  of  In- 
dians who  seemed  to  come  from 
all  directions. 

One  of  Custer's  scouts,  an  in- 
terpreter named  Gay,  rode  out 
and  made  first  **  peace,"  then 
"circle"  sign.  The  peace  sign 
is  made  by  riding  toward  the 
party  with  whom  it  is  desired  to 
communicate,  making  the  horse 
take  a  zig-zag  course.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  describe  it  better 
than  to  say  that  the  course  of 
the  horse  would  resemble  a  Vir- 
ginia rail-fence.  The  "coun- 
cil" sign  is  made  by  riding  in 
a  circle,  then  forward,  circling 
again,  and  so  on. 

A  small  party  of  Indians  rode 
toward  Gay  and  told  him  that 
they  would  talk  if  the  white 
chief  would  only  bring  a  few  of 
his  ofiicers  with  him.  Gay  re- 
plied that  in  such  event  there 
must  only  as  many  Indians  come 
as  there  were  white  men  who 
came  toward  them.  Returning 
to  Custer,  he  told  him  that  it 
was  Pawnee  -  Killei*  and  some 
other  Sioux  chiefs,  who  were 
,/  anxious  to  "talk." 

There  is  a  point  which  now 
enters  into  the  case  that  it  may 
be  well  to  mention.  Sherman 
told  Custer,  while  on  the  Platte,  that  he  hoped 
that  he  would  be  able  to  see  Pawnee-Killer; 
and  if  he  did  see  him,  he  thought  it  would  be 
advisable  to  send  a  company  of  cavalry  with 
him  to  his  village  to  make  an  effort  to  bring  the 
Indians  to  the  vicinity  of  some  military  post. 

The  attempt  that  Pawnee-Killer  had  just 
made  to  stampede  the  animals,  and  the  fuU 
paint  with  which  the  warriors  had  decorated 
themselves,  the  tied-up  tails  of  the  ponies,  and 
other  signs  were  not  very  favorable  indorsements 
of  the  "  talk"  which  had  been  held  only  a  week 
previous  at  the  camp  on  the  Platte.  Neverthe- 
less Custer  determined  to  hear  what  Pawnee- 
ICiller  might  have  to  say ;  so,  accompanied  by 
five  or  six  persons,  he  rode  out  to  meet  him. 
The  Indians,  true  to  their  natural  instincts,  had 
double  the  number  to  meet  the  party,  and  oth- 
ers were  continually  advancing  nearer  and  near- 
er. Pawnee-Killer  would  give  no  reason  for  his 
recent  attack,  and  continually  demanded  that 
Custer  should  tell  him  why  he  had  left  the 
Platte.  Finding  that  he  could  discover  no- 
thing from  Pawnee-Killer  as  to  the  location  of 
his  village  or  of  his  present  intention,  the  Gen- 
eral told  him  that  he  should  follow  h^.  Paw- 
nee-Killer then  said  **his  heart  was  good." 
Thunder-Lightning  and  The-Man-who-walks- 
beneath-the-Ground — two  chiefs  who  were  with 
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Pawnee -Killer — also  remarked  that  "their 
hearts  were  good/'  Then  all  of  them  request- 
ed that  Coster  would  give  them  **  sug"  (sugar), 
coffee,  and  some  ammunition,  none  of  which 
thej  receiTed,  however. 

Betuming  to  camp,  Custer  had  the  "  gener- 
al" sounded,  and  in  twenty  minutes  was  moving 
off  after  the  Indians.  The  chase  was  soon  found 
to  be  useless,  and  the  command  returned  to  its 
latelj-abandoned  location. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  return  a  small  party 
of  Indians  were  discovered  on  the  bluffs  near. 
Captain  Louis  Hamilton  was  ordered  to  take 
twenty  men  and  pursue  them.  After  a  chase 
of  nearly  eight  miles  the  band  of  ten  or  fifteen 
Indians  suddenly  increased  to  nearly  three  hun- 
dred. These  in  a  few  moments  completely  sur- 
rounded Hamilton's  little  party,  who,  however, 
succeeded  in  beating  off  the  Indians  and  in  hold- 
ing their  ground.  The  skirmish  lasted  over  an 
hour.  The  Indians  rode  rapidly  about  the  par- 
ty, yelling  and  shooting,  but  doing  no  other 
damage  exdept  killing  one  horse.  The  loss  to 
the  Indians  was  three  killed  and  several  wound- 
ed. Hamilton  succeeded  in  bringing  his  men 
into  camp  in  safety. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  wagon- 
train,  under  the  escort  of  Lieatenant  Bobbins, 
was  attacked  while  on  the  return  from  Fort 
Wallace  to  the  camp  on  the  Republican.  The 
attacking  party  was  composed  of  Cheyennes 
and  Sioux,  to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred.  The  manner  in  which  Bobbins  hand- 
led his  little  force  against  this  large  body  of 
Indians  was  admirable.  Lieutenant  Cook, 
Acting  Commissary,  had  charge  of  the  wag- 
ons, and  kept  them  moving  forward  in  double 
column.  The  horses  of  the  cavalrymen  were 
placed  between  the  wagons,  and  were  thus  in  a 
great  measure  sheltered  from  arrows  and  bul- 
lets. The  fight  was  kept  up  for  nearly  fifteen 
miles,  when  Robbins  had  nearly  reached  the 
two  companies  of  Captains  West  and  Myers, 
which'  Custer  had  sent  to  meet  the  train,  fear- 
ing that  an  attack  would  be  made  upon  it. 

We  afterward  learned  that  on  the  same 
morning  a  hard  fight  took  place  near  Fort 
Wallace  by  a  company  of  the  Seventh  Caval- 
ry, under  Captain  Bamitz.  On  this  occasion 
the  Indians  abandoned  their  old  st^e  of  circle- 
fighting,  formed  in  line,  and  charged  after  the 
manner  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  This  made 
the  fighting  desperrfke,  it  being  mostly  hand  to 
hand.  In  this  fight  some  of  the  bravest  and 
most  efi^cient  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
Seventh  Cavalry  were  killed,  and  their  bodies 
mutilated  in  the  most  horrible  manner.  When 
an  Indian  was  shot  off  his  pony,  two  red-skins 
would  ride  their  ponies  up  to  him,  pick  up  the 
body,  and  carry  it  to  a  place  of  safety.  Those 
who  were  in  the  fight  state  that  they  never  saw 
such  excellent  riding  as  the  Indians  exhibited 
on  this  occasion. 

On  the  27th  Major  Elliot  returned  from 
Fort  Sedgwick,  having  made  his  trip  of  over 
two  hundred  miles  in  safety.    Lieutenant  Bob- 


bins came  into  camp  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th,  also  the  companies  of  West  and  Myers. 
It  was  amusing  to  listen  to  the  accounts  which 
the  men  had  to  give  each  other.  During  the 
past  few  days  they  had  all  seen  service  of  some 
kind,  and  each  had  his  experience  to  relate. 
The  different  yelps  of  the  Indians  were  imi- 
tated, and  all  the  newly-learned  characteristics 
were  canvassed,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  ac- 
counted for.  When  the  men  mounted  at  the 
"water-call,"  «ome  were  seen  to  mount  from 
the  right-hand  side,  Indian  fashion ;  others  to 
get  on  their  horses*  backs  by  catching  hold  of 
the  animals'  tails  and  giving  a  spring— also  an 
Indian  fashion.  There  was  not  a  trooper  in 
camp  who  had  not  made  an  effort  to  ride  be- 
neath his  horse  instead  of  above  him. 

WiU  Corostock,  the  scout  and  guide  who  had 
accompanied  Lieutenant  Bobbins,  had  seen  what 
he  termed  "Indian  letters" — characters  cut  in 
the  bark  of  jrees.  These  he  declared  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Indians  had  moved  to  the  west, 
and  camped  somewhere  on*  the  head  of  Beaver 
Creek. 

Will  Comstock  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
notice,  for  he  was  the  "character"  of  the  ex- 
pedition. No  Indian  was  ever  half  so  super- 
stitious as  Will.  He  had  his  "  medicine"  horse, 
"medicine"  field-glass,  "medicine" every  thing, 
in  fact.  Even  WiU's  evil-looking  dog  was  *  *  med- 
icine, '*  and  had  a  ' '  medicine"  collar.  If  he  had 
bad  luck  his  "  medicine"  was  bad,  and  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  change  the  condition  of 
things.  While  on  the  Platte  Comstock  saw  a 
locomotive  for  the  first  time.  His  surprise  was 
inexpressible. 

"Good  medicine!  good  medicine!*'  shouted 
Will.     "  Look !  look  at  the  tu-te !" 

Hie  telegraph  wires  which  stretch  along  the 
valley  of  the  Platte  hum  and  sing  like  the  strings 
of  a  large  ^olian  harp  as  the  wind  sweeps 
across  them.  Will  hears  the  sound,  and  avers 
directly  that  the  wires  are  talking  "  medicine." 
If,  during  the  march.  Will  arrives  first  on  the 
bank  of  a  stream  he  locates  himself  in  the  most 
favorable  spot,  and  indulges  in  a  monody.  This 
he  de^res  to  be  the  best  kind  of  "medicine." 
Tet,  Kr  all  this.  Will  Comstock  is  fearlessly 
brave.  He  is  quiet  and  unassuming  in  man- 
ner, small  in  size,  and  compact  in  proportion. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  riders  on  the  Plains,  with 
which  he  is  probably  more  familiar  than  any 
other  white  man  who  roves  over  them.  Learn- 
ing one  day  that  there  were  buffalo  in  Central 
Park,  he  came  to  me  to  know  whether  there 
were  any  good  buffalo-horses  in  New  York; 
"for,"  said  he,  "when  I  come  to  New  York, 
you  and  I  will  have  to  run  them  buffalo  in  the 
Park,  sure," 

It  must  seem  strange  that  the  Indians  so 
seldom  molest  the  telegraph-wires,  which. bear 
our  messages  across  the  Plains  to  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  is  another  case  of  "medicine."  Short! v 
after  the  wires  were  erected  the  attaches  of  the 
Telegraph  Company  invited  a  number  of  In- 
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dian  chiefs  to  meet  at  a  certain  point,  and  fh)m 
thence  to  travel,  one  party  east  and  the  other 
west.  When  they  were  separated  by  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  they  were  permitted  to  dictate 
messages,  which  were  flashed  from  one  party 
to  the  other.  Two  days  subsequently  the 
chiefs  met  and  compared  notes.  Naturally 
they  werfe  greatly  astonished,  and  expressed 
themselves  convinced  that  it  was  the  **  Great 
Spirit's"  talk  which  the  wires  did.  At  all 
events  it  was  decided  that  it  w<9uld  be  well  to 
avoid  meddling  with  the  telegraph  wires. 

As  if  to  strengthen  this  opinion  an  affair  oc- 
curred soon  after,  which  made  it  evident  that 
there  was  a  potent  something  connected  with 
the  iron  string.  A  young  Sioux  Indian  de- 
termined to  show  that  he  had  no  faith  in  the 
Great  Spirit's  connection  with  the  wires,  so  he 
set  to  work  with  his  I.atchet  to  cut  down  one 
of  the  telegraph-poles.  A  severe  thunder- 
storm was  going  on  at  a  distance ;  a  charge  of 
electricity  being  taken  up  by  the  wires  was 
passed  to  the  pole  which  the  Indian  was  cut- 
ting, which  resulted  in  the  instant  death  of  the 
Indian.  For  a  long  time  thereafter  the  tele- 
graph-line was  not  molested. 

While  remarking  on  this  '*  medicine"  idea  it 


may  be  of  interest  to  mention  ihe  fact  that 
the  Indians  have  many  very  excellent  remedies 
for  the  various  diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 
These  are  generally  applied  by  the  squaws. 
If  they  fail  the  sick  Indian  is  turned  over  to 
the  **  medicine  men,"  who  proceed  to  kill  or 
cure  the  patient  as  quickly  as  possible.  Some 
idea  of  their  method  of  treating  a  case  may  be 
formed  when  it  is  known  that  an  Indian,  suffer- 
ing with  a  sore  throat,  has  had  his  palate  ex- 
tracted with  a  pair  of  bullet-moulds,  handled  by 
an  expert  medicine  man.  Naturally  the  pa- 
tient died,  but  then  it  was  evident  nothing 
could  have  saved  him ;  for  the  medicine  man, 
under  whose  care  he  departed  for  the  Happy 
Hunting  Ground,  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  the  tribe. 

The  *''■  counting  coup,"  that  an  Indian  always 
does  when  he  has  time,  is,  next  to  scalping,  the 
most  satisfactory  thing  to  him  that  can  be  ac- 
complished. If  a  pony  is  captured,  or  a  wagon, 
or,  in  fact,  any  thing  but  a  human  being,  each 
Indian  present  at  the  capture  is  ndt  content  un- 
til he  has  struck  the  object  a  blow  with  his  whip, 
bor,  or  the  end  of  the  lariat.  "It  makes  their 
hearts  strong,"  they  say,  "  and  that  is  very  good 
for  the  Indian." 

When  an  enemy  is  slain  a  number  of  the  In- 
dians present  vriM  at  oiire  shoot  arrowB  into  the 
body.  If  a  band  of  thirty  or  forty  In <j inns  kill 
one  white  mnn,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  when 
the  body  i«  (Uscovtred  as  many  as  thiriy  or  forty 
nrrowa  will  he  ft>i3nd  in  it.  I  have  ^een  the 
bodies  of  white  men  who  had  been  kiUeii  by  In- 
dia ti»^  and  counted  in  them  from  fiflTy  to  sixty 
arrows.  From  the  circumstances  there  could 
he  no  reason  to  donbt  that  a  majority  of  the  ar- 
rows had  been  shot  into  the  body  after  the  vic- 
titn  was  dead. 

Occasionally  the  Indians  use  poisoned  arrows, 
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bnt  this  is  not  very  frequently  the  case.  The 
poisoned  arrow  is  dangerous,  and  death  fre- 
quently results  from  a  slight  wound  by  them. 
There  are  many  differen^methods  employed  by 
the  Indians  to  poison  their  arrows.  Battlesnake 
poison  is  frequently  used,  but  this  is  not  nearly 
BO  fatal  as  when  the  head  of  the  arrow  is  poison- 
ed with  meat.  The  wound  made  by  these  ar- 
rows is  much  like  that  to  which  surgeons  are 
exposed  at  the  dissecting-table. 

The  way  in  which  the  arrows  are  prepared  is 
simple.  The  liver  of  a  deer  or  antelope  is  kept 
in  some  moist  place  until  it  reaches  a  state  of 
putrefaction.  Into  this  the  iron  head  of  the 
arrow  is  thrust,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  de- 
cayed matter  is  taken  up ;  the  arrow,  then  care- 
fully dried,  is  ready  for  use.  I  remember  to 
have  seen  a  horse  that  had  received  a  slight 
wound  from  one  of  these  arrows.  The  animal 
died  in  a  very  short  time,  suffering  the  greatest 
agony. 

For  signaling  the  Indians  have  a  simple  and 
effective  code  which  they  work  by  means  of 
small  mirrors,  from  which  they  flash  the  sun- 
light, first  in  one  direction,  then  in  another.  In 
this  way  they  communicate  intelligence  from 
blaff  to  bluff,  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles. 
I  do  not  know  that  tho  code  used  by  them  has 
ever  been  deciphered.  The  sign-language  used 
by  the  Indian  is  veFjr  complete.  Their  panto- 
mimical  power  seems  perfect.  There  are  no 
two  tribes  of  Indians  that  use  the  same  oral 
language,  but  all  are  conversant  with  tho  same 
pantomimic  code. 

Their  ideas  of  the  life  hereafter  present  some 
strange  coincidences  with  those  of  Christendom. 
The  Indian  has  his  Paradise,  or  happy  hunting 
ground,  and  his  Inferno,  the  abode  of  bad  spir^ 
its,  also  his  Purgatory.  His  *^  medicine"  ar- 
rows are  his  Bible.  He  is  convinced  that  a  good 
record  in  this  world,  particularly  as  a  warrior, 
will  entitle  him  to  a  favorable  location  in  the 
Happy  Hunting  Ground ;  but  he  must  be  bur- 
ied in  good  state,  and  receive  a  proper  outfit  at 
his  burial,  to  enable  him  to  make  a  respectable 
appearance  when  he  presents  himself  at  the 
gate. 

If  an  Indian  loses  bis  scalp  he  has  little 
chance  to  obtain  the  hoped-for  entrance  to  the 
Happy  Hunting  Ground.  He  would  rather  be 
burned  alive  than  be  hung;  for,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  spirit  goes  straight  to  the  abode  of  bad 
spirits,  and  has  no  hope  even  of  so  good  a  place 
as  Purgatory.  It  seems  to  be  generally  sup- 
posed that  in  scalping  the  Indian  removes  all 
the  fleshy  covering  of  the  skull  on  which  hair 
grows.  This  is  erroneous ;  for,  usually,  the 
portion  of  the  scalp  removed  does  not  exceed 
four  inches  in  diameter.  He  may  take  more, 
and  sometiQies  does,  but  it  is  when  the  victim 
has  fine  hair,  such  as  will  be  of  use  in  decorating 
a  hunting-shirt  or  a  pair  of  leggins.  One  rea- 
son why  the  Indians  have  such  an  aversion  to  ; 
fighting  against  negro  troops  is  because  of  the 
penchant  which  the  darkeys  have  for  taking 
their  hair.  One  scalp  will  meet  with  nearly  as 
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great  a  po^-wow  in  a  negro  camp  as  it  would 
among  the  tejtea  of  the  Indian. 

The  negroes  make  admirable  Indian  fighters, 
and  seem  to  enjoy  the  sp#rt.  Moreover,  they 
do  not  desert ;  and  as  a  general  tiling  are  un- 
der an  excellent  state  of  discipliiie— that  is,  if 
the  officers  who  are  over  them  are  of  the  proper 
sUmp.  It  is  but  just  that  the  colored  soldier 
should  have  his  due.  They  did  capital  fight- 
ing last  summer,  and  won  the  commendation 
of  all  the  frontiersmen  who  saw  them  while  «n- 
gagld  in  an  Indian  fight. 

A  word  should  be  said  with  reference  to  the 
half-breed  Indians  that  are  to  be  found  with 
every  band  of  warriors.  Charley  Bent  will  be 
a  good  example.     He  is  the  son  of  Colonel 
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Bill  Bent  by  a  Cheyenne  squaw.  Charley  was 
well  bronght  up,  and  received  a  good  education 
at  the  academy  in  St.  Louis.  Shortly  after  the 
Sand  Creek  affair  he  joined  the  **  Dog-Soldier 
band"  of  Cheyenne  Indians,  with  which  he  has 
ever  since  continued  to  roam.  He  makes  oc- 
casional visits  to  traders'  camps,  but  does  not 
care  to  frequent  Government  posts,  as  there  are 
too  many  crimes  laid  at  his  door  to  make  such 
localities  entirely  safe  for  him.  The  last  visit 
that  he  paid  to  his  father's  ranch  on  the  Purg- 
atory River  was  not  of  the  most  peaceful  char- 
acter.    The  Colonel  tells  the  story : 

**My  daughter  saw  something  that  looked 
Uke  an  Indian's  head  sticking  up  over  the  bank 
of  th^  main  irrigating  ditch,  through  which 
the  water  ran  past  the  house.  She  went  out 
to  look  at  the  object,  and  discovered  Charley. 
She  told  him  to  stay  there  until  she  went  to  the 
house  and  got  him  some  clothes.  He  said 
*No,'  that  he  was  after  the  old  man,  meaning 
me.  I  was  off  in  New  Mexico  at  the  time,  and 
she  told  him  so,  and  asked  the  dum'd  scoun- 
drel to  come  to  the  house.  ^  'No,'  he  said;  *I 
only  wanted  the  old  man,'  and,  uncocking  his 
rifle,  he  went  off.  That's  the  last  that  we've 
seen  of  him." 

Charley  Bent  speaks  English  pesfectly,  and 
is  quite  intelligent ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  is  one  of  the  worst  Indians  on  the  Plains. 

From  the  camp  at^the  forks  of  the  Republi- 
can, Custer  marched  his  command  up  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and 
from  thence  south  to  the  Platte,  which  he 
!*truck  at  Riverside  Station,  forty  miles  west  of 
Fort  Sedgwick,  from  which  place  he  learned 
by  telegraph  that  orders  had  been  sent  out  to 
hint  from  Sherman,  and  that  these  orders  had 
been  intrusted  to  Lieutenant  Kidder,  who  #ith 
an  escort  of  ten  men  had  started  out  to  deliv- 
er them.  Copies  of  the  orders  were,  however, 
transmitted  to  Custer.  The  new  instructions 
directed  that  he  should  proceed  direct  to  Fort 
Wallace,  where  he  would,  in  all  probability, 
meet  Hancock.  The  fact  that  Lieutenant  Kid- 
dor  had  not  succeeded  in  overtaking  the  com- 
mand occasioned  very  considerable  uneasiness 
in  the  minds  of  the  officers  ;  for  it  seemed  cer- 
tain that  some  misfortune  had  befallen  him. 

The  stay  of  a  single  day  on  the  banks  of  the 
Platte  River  cost  the  command  a  loss  of  thirty- 
tive  men  by  desertion.'  This  out  of  a  force 
numbering  less  than  three  hundred  men  was  a 
serious  misfortune.  Halting;  at  noon  to  graze 
the  animals,  ten  more  men  attempted  to  de- 
sert— five  mounted,  and  five  dismounted.  Cus- 
ter ordered  Major  Elliot  and  one  or  two  offi- 
cers to  pursue  the  deserters,  and  shoot  them 
if  any  resistance  was  oflered  to  being  captured. 
As  Major  Elliot  rode  up  to  one  of  the  men  on 
foot  he  was  met  by  a  lowered  carbine.  The 
Major  shot  the  man  down  and  continued  the 
pursuit.  Two  more  of  the  deserters  were  wound- 
ed before  their  capture  could  be  finally  effected. 
The  five  mounted  men  escaped.  During  the 
afternoon  march  it  was  discovered  that  a  gen- 


eral dmente  had  been  arranged  by  the  men  to 
take  place  that  night.  As  it  did  not  occur,  it 
was  evident  that  the  summary  measures  of  the 
afternoon  had  a  salutary  effect.  For  days  aft- 
er this  there  were  no  more  desertions  in  the 
Seventh  Cavalry. 

The  morning  following  the  command  reached 
the  "prickly  pear  country ;"  by  some  this  por- 
tion of  the  Plains  is  called  the  "  Cactus  Coun- 
try." As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the  Plains 
seemed  as  if  covered  with  a  most  gorgeously- 
colored  tapestry  carpet  of  the  most  brilliant 
crimson  and  yellow.  Mile  after  mile  the  col- 
umn marched  through  this  strange  scene,  beau- 
tiful to  the  eye,  but  dreadfully  uncomfortable 
to  the  feelings.  The  dogs  were  ph&ced  in  the 
wagons,  out  of  which  they  persisted  in  jump- 
ing ;  then  they  went  howling  along  the  column, 
pricked  at  every  step  by  the  sharp  thorns.  For 
two  days'  march  we  moved  through  this  sharp 
country.  Once  out  of  it,  I  do  not  think  that 
there  was  a  man  in  the  entire  comma:nd  that 
would  have  willingly  gone  through  it  again. 

Chief  Creek,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Repub- 
lican, waa  reached  and  crossed  at  a  point  fifty 
miles  west  of  the  forks  near  which  the  com- 
mand had  camped  for  so  long  a  time.  Two 
days  more,  and  the  wagon  trail — made  at  the 
tiQie  of  Lieutenant  Robbins's  trip  to  Fort  Wal- 
lace— was  struck.  Here,. too,  was  discovered 
the  trail  of  Kidder's  party.  They  had  mistak- 
en the  Fort  Wallace  trail  for  the  rout  taken  by 
the  command.  On  the  following  day  the  bod- 
ies of  Lieutenant  Kidder  and  his  party  were 
found,  but  in  such  a  mutilated  condition  that 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  body  of  the 
Lieutenant  from  those  of  the  men.  One  thing 
was  evident :  they  had  been  killed  almost  with- 
out a  fight.  Why  this  should  have  been  the 
case  was  impossible  to  understand.  The  par- 
ty numbered  twelve  in  all.  They  had  each  a 
Spencer  carbine  and  a  hundred  rounds  of  am- 
munition, two  revolvers  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
cartridges.  The  only  account  of  the  affair 
that  can  ever  be  known  we  gathered  by  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  trails.  From  theae  we 
learned  that  the  party  was  moving  at  a  walk 
along  a  high  "divide"  about  a  mile  distant  from 
Beaver  Creek.  When  they  first  discovered  the 
Indians  Kidder  left  this  "  divide"  at  once,  and 
at  a  gallop  made  for  the  basin,  where  he  was 
surrounded  and  forced  to  fight  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

The  Indians  had  attacked  in  two  parties, 
numbering  something  over  a  hundred  each. 
But  very  few  shots  could  have  been  fired  by 
Kidder's  party  with  their  carbines,  as  there 
were  not  more  tlian  ten  or  a  dozen  cartridge 
shelb  to  be  found.  They  may  have  used  tUeir 
revolvers,  but  there  was  every  reasoji  to  believe 
that  they  had  been  overpowered  by  the  Indians 
on  the  first  attack.  From  appearances  one  or 
more  of  the  men  had  met  death  by  torture. 

One  of  the  bodies  we  recognized  as  that  of 
Red-Bead,  a  friendly  Sioux,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  party  as  guide.    The  body  had  been 
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scalped,  but  the  hair  trophy  had  not  been  car- 
ried off— a  fact  that  made  it  certain  that  the 
attacking  Indians  had  been  Sionx — probably 
Pawnee -Killer  and  his  band.  Indians  will 
scalp  one  of  their  own  tribe  who  is  fbnnd  with 
an  enemy^  bat  the  scalp  is  invariably  left  near 
the  body.  The  remains  were  buried  by  Cus- 
ter's command.  Then  the  column  moved  on, 
reaching  Fort  Wallace  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  following.  The  garrison  of  the  fort  had 
fought  two  fights  with  the  Indians,  in  both  of 
which  they  had  lost  a  few  men  killed  and  wound- 
ed.    The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  unknown. 

The  Smoky  Hill  stage-route  might  be  con- 
sidered as  closed,  there  having  been  no  coaches 
through  for  a  number  of  days.  Indians  were 
known  to  be  in  great  numbers  along  the  entire 
route.  General  Custer  determined  to  rest  the 
command  for  a  few  days,  when  he  would  take 
a  sufficient  escort  and  push  through  to  Fort 
Hays.  This  would  enable  him  to  ascertain  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs  along  the  route.  On 
the  evening  of  July  15  he  left  Fort  Wallace 
with  an  escort  of  seventy-five  picked  men  and 
horses,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ham- 
ilton. With  these  he  marched  rapidly,  and 
reached  Fort  Hays,  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  distant,  in  a  little  less  than  three 
days'  time. 

At  every  station  along  the  route  we  received 
intelligence  of  Indians;  sometimes  they  had 
been  seen  in  large  bands,  sometimes  in  small. 
They  had  made  but  few  attacks,  as  they  seem- 
ed anxious  to  avoid  too  close  proximitf  to  the 
mad  Monitors  that  had  been  constructed  for 
the  defense  of  the  ranches  used  as  stations. 


The  mtid  Monitors  nrc  pirn  ply  rovered  pits  !o- 
rniGii  n.  filiort  distance  U*'m  each  comer  of  the 
ninLh,  iind  rominunkntinp  with  ir  by  mcnna  of 
tUTiJudfi.  While  in  tlipse  Mnnirnrs  fhc  stiUfon- 
I  men  uere  perfectly  jurnterted,  Imt  nn  iilfnciilng 
',  party  AViis  ex|m*icd  to  Hre  from  nil  diifeskins. 

N<-ar  D«>vvnt'r''^  SiMtinn  n  >ni;il]  |iam"  of  ihe 
escort,  which  had  lingered  a  few  miles  in  the 
rear,  were  attacked  by  a  large  hand  of  Indians. 
Two  of  the  men  were  killed,  but  the  remainder 
reached  the  command  in  safety. 

The  Indian  campaign  was  over,  and  at  Har- 
ker,  an  individual  clad  in  ragged  buckskins  took 
the  cars  for  the  East.  It  was  the  Special  Art- 
ist leaving  the  Plains  after  a  hAiS^back  ride 
of  nearly  three  thousand  miles.  A  peace  ha.*; 
lately  been  made  with  the  Indians.  This  they 
will  keep  through  the  winter.  If,  when  the 
grass  is  come  again,  they  are  not  out  on  the 
war-path  it  will  be  contrary  to  the  teachings 
of  all  previous  experience. 

The  Indians  feel  that  they  are  rich  when  at 
war  and  poor  while  at  peace;  naturally  they 
prefer  war;  that  is,  when  they  can  have  it,  as 
they  invariably  do,  entirely  in  their  own  way — 
war  when  there  is  good  grass  for  their  ponien 
to  subsist  on,  and  peace  when  there  is  none. 
Riches  and  glory  are  the  Indian's  sure  means 
of  reaching  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground.  These 
are  nowhere  to  be  secured  so  easily  as  on  the 
war-path  against  the  whites. 

There  are  many  old  chiefs  who  prefer  peace, 
but  the  young  men  are  invariably  for  war.  The 
chiefs  can  not  control  the  "bucks,"  who  take 
the  war-path  as  naturally  as  the  quail  does  the 
bushes  or  the  young  ducks  the  sedge. 

I  have  yet  to  meet  the  frontiersman  who  does 
not  prefer  peace  with  the  Indians  to  war ;  and 
it  is  due  these  hardy  men  to  say  that  few  can 
realize  the  outrages  that  they  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  the  red-skin  before  they  reach  the  trusty  rifle 
that  hangs  in  the  antlers  over  the  mud  fire-place 
of  the  ranch,  which  is  their  home  only  so  long  an 
they  are  suffered  by  the  Indians  to  occupy  it. 
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THE  WOMAN^S  KINGDOM: 

A.  XiOVK  STORY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. V 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IT  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  when  that  event 
happens,  the  most  vital  in  human  life — the 
first  meeting  of  two  persons  who  are  to  influ- 
ence one  another's  character  and  destinies  in 
the  closest  manner,  for  good  or  ill,  happiness  or 
misery,  nay,  even  for  virtue  or  crime — ^the  sky 
does  not  fall,  no  ominous  signs  appear  in  the 
outside  world ;  nay,  the  parties  concerned,  poor 
puppets  as  they  are,  or  seem  to  be,  are  usually 
quite  unconscious  of  wliat  has  befallen  them, 
and  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  just  as  composedly  as 
ever. 

Thus  the  two  Misdes  Kenderdine,  after  shak- 
ing hands  with  the  two'Stedmans  over  the  gate, 
went  calmly  on  their  usual  stroll  along  the 
cliffs,  discussing  in  feminine  fashion  their  new 
acquaintances,  and  speculating  about  them 
with  an  indifference  that  was  perfectly  sincere ; 
for  though  these  schoolmistresses  were  young 
enough  to  have  the  natural  lot  and  future  of 
womanhood  running  a  good  deal  in  their  heads, 
especially  at  holiday  time,  when  they  had  no 
more  serious  business  in  hand,  and  Letty's  con- 
tinual "difficulties"  always  kept  the  subject 
alive,  still  they  were  neither  of  them  silly 
school-girls,  in.  love  with  every  man  they  met, 
or  fancying  every  man  in  love  with  them. 
Letty,  perhaps,  had  a  slight  tendency  in  the 
latter  direoifon,  which  her  experience  rather 
justified  than  not ;  but  E^na  was  free  from  all 
such  folly,  or  only  regarded  the  question  of  love 
and  matrimony  in  its  relation  to  her  sister. 

So  they  discussed  freely  and  openly  the  .two 
jToung  men. 

Edna  had  been  most  interested  in  the  invalid, 
as  was  natural ;  her  heart  warmed  toward  every 
kind  of  suffering ;  while  her  sister  had  chiefly 
noticed  the  big  healthy-looking  brother,  who 
was  evidently  "a  man  with  no  nonsense  about 
him,"  by  which  Letty  meant  no  sentiment; 
for  she  who  had  been  haunted  by  sentimental 
swains,  poets  addressing  verses  to  her,  and  art- 
ists imploring  to  sketch  her  portrait,  disliked 
sentiment  above  all  things. 

"  Besides,  this  doctor  does  really  seem  a  gen- 
tleman, in  spite  of  his  shabby,  coat.  He  might 
be  spruced  up  into  a  very  good-looking  fellow 
if  he  had  somebody  to  see  after  him.  You  are 
qnite  sure  he  is  not  married,  Edna?  And 
where  did  you  say  he  lived  ?  I  wonder  if  it  is 
in  a  respectable  street,  and  what  sort  of  a  prac- 
tice he  has  got." 

"  Letty,"  cried  Edna,  turning  sharply  round, 
half  amused,  half  angry,  "  you  are  not  surely 
going  to—" 

"No,  you  foolish  child;  not  being  quite  a 
simpleton.  I  am  not  surely  going  to— to  marry 
him — ^your  fnend  with  the  shabby  coat.     Not* 


even  to  let  him  fall  in  love  with  me,  if  I  can 
help  it.  But  if  he  does,  you  can't  blame  me. 
It's  all  my  unfortunate  appearance.'* 

Edna  attempted  no  reply — where  was  the  use 
of  it?  Indeed  she  shrank  back  into  total  si- 
lence, as  was  her  habit  when  the  sense  of  pain- 
ful incongruity  between  herself  and  her  sister, 
their  thoughts,  motives,  and  actions,  rose  up 
more  strongly  than  usual.  She  wished  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  falling  in  love — ^as  Letty 
put  it — or  that  Letty  wouVl  fall  in  love  honestly 
and  sincerely,  once  for  all,  with  some  good  man 
— she  began  not  to  care  much  who  it  was,  if  he 
were  only  good — marry  him  and  have  done  with 
it.  These  perpetual  "  little  affairs"  of  her  sis- 
ter's could  not  go  on  forever.  Edna  was  rather 
weary  of  them;  and  wished,  more  earnestly 
than  she  liked  to  express,  that  she  could  see 
Letty  "  settled" — fairly  sheltered  under  the  wing 
of  a  worthy  husband  who  would  at  once  rule 
her  and  love  her — pet  her  and  take  care  of  her ; 
for  indeed  she  needed  taking  care  of  more  than 
most  women  of  six-and-twenty.  Perhaps  Dr. 
Stedman  might  be  the  very  sort  of  man  to  d# 
this.  He  looked  like  it.  There  was  a  stead- 
fast honesty  of  purpose  in  his  eyes,  and  a  firm- 
ness about  his  mouth,  which  seemed  to  imply 
sterling  worth.  But,  though  a  good  man,  his 
expressiBB  was  not  exactly  that  of  an  amiable 
man ;  and  Letty  was  a  person  likely  to  try  a 
husband's  temper  considerably  at  times.  Be- 
sides, what  if  ^e  were  poor? '  Indeed  the  fact 
seemed  self-evident.  A  poor  man — as  she  said 
herself,  and  Edna  confessed  the  truth  of  this — 
would  never  do  for  Letty  Kenderdine. 

Edna's  thoughts  had  galloped  on  thus  far  in 
a  perfect  steeple-chase  of  fancy,  when  she  sud- 
denly pulled  up,  reflecting  how  exceedingly 
ridiculous  it  was.  She  almost  despised  herself 
for  speculating  thus  on  so  slender  a  foundation, 
or  no  foundation  at  all,  and  bent  her  whole  at- 
tention to  the  outer  world. 

Every  thing  was  so  beautiful  in  the  still  even- 
ing— ^the  sea  as  calm  as  the  sky,  and  the  cliff- 
swallows  skimming  airily  between  both.  Even 
Xietty,  whose  thoughts  there  is  no  need  to  fol- 
low, for  she  never  thought  much  or  long  abont 
any  thing,  noticed  them,  and  called  them  <*  pret- 
ty little  things ;"  while  Edna,  who  had  a  great 
love  for  birds,  watched  them  with  a  curious  ten- 
derness— the  creatures  that  came  so  far  from 
over  the  waters — guided  unerringly — to  make 
their  nests  here ;  as  (Edna  still  firmly  believed 
in  her  deepest  heart,  though  her  twelvemonths' 
life  with  Letty  had  somewhat  shaken  the  out- 
works of  that  girlish  faith)  Heaven  guides  aD 
true  lovers  that  are  to  be  husband  and  wife — 
leads  them  from  farthest  comers  of  the  world, 
through  storm  and  trial,  danger  and  death,  to 
their  own  appointed  home  in  one  another's  arms. 
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So 'she  left  her  sister's  lot — her  own  she  never 
thought  of — in  wiser  hands  than  hers ;  trusting 
that  He  who  mated  the  swallows  and  brought 
them  hither  from  across  the  seas,  and  made 
them  so  content  and  happy,  hovering  about  in 
the  spring  twilight,  would,  in  time  bring  Letty  a 
good  husband,  and  relieve  her  sisteriy  heart 
from  the  only  real  care  it  *had — the  unknown 
future  of  this  beautiful,  half  foolish,  half  world- 
ly-wise woman,  who,  though  her  very  flesh  and 
blood,  was  so  unlike  herself  that  it  puzzled  Edna 
daily  more  and  more  both  to  understand  her 
and  to  guide  her. 

The  two  sisters  went  back  to  their  dull  lodg- 
ings, which,  in  common  with  all  lodgings,  looked 
especially  dull  and  unhome-like  at  this  hour. 
They  sat  down  to  their  innocent  milk  supper,  and 
the  one  glass  of  wine  which  Letty  still  indulged 
in,  as  a  last  relic  of  invalidism,  though  saying 
eacb  day  she  would  give  it  up.  And  then  they 
settled  themselves  to  sewing,  at  least  Edna  did, 
Letty  declaring  she  never  could  sew  with  the 
poor  light  of  two  mould  candles.  She  amused 
herself  with  lying  on  the  sofa  and  talking,  or 
chatting,  the  sort  of  desultory  chat  which  peo- 
ple who  live  together  naturally  fall  into — it  is 
only  strangers  who  maintain  ''conversation." 
Besides,  Letty's  talk  was  never  conversation ; 
it  nurely  rose  beyond  ordinary  facts  or  person- 
alities ;  generally  of  a  trivial  kind.  Clytie-like 
though  her  lips  were,  they  did  not  drop  pearls 
and  diamonds;  but  then  they  never  dropped 
toads  and  adders.  She  was  exceedingly  good- 
natured,  and  never  said  sharp  or  unkind  things 
of  any  body  i  in  this  having  the  advantage  of 
Edna,  who  sometimes  felt  sorely  tempted  to  be 
severe  and  satirical,  then  blamed  herself,  and 
took  refuge  in  mild  generalities,  as  now. 

The  two  brothers  would  have  been  more 
amused  than  flattered  had  they  known  that  on 
diis  momentous  evening  of  their  first  rencontre 
with  the  two  young  ladies,  which  meeting  had 
conveyed  to  both  an  impression  of  undefined 
pleasantness,  as  the  society  of  all  good  women 
ought  to  give  to  every  good  man,  their  fiiir  neigh- 
bors' conversation  was,  from  the  time  of  re-en- 
tering the  house,  strictly  on  the  subject  of  clothes 

"Alas!"  Letty  broke  out,  almost  as  soon  as 
supper  was  over,  declaring  the  matter  had  been 
on  her  mind  all  day — ^the  spring  weather  was 
coming  on  fast,  and  they  had  only  their  winter 
garments  with  them,  and  no  possibility  of  get^ 
ting  more. 

"  For  we  can't  buy  every  thing  new,  and  our 
last  summer's  things  are  locked  up  at  home; 
and  besides,  I  almost  forget  what  we  have." 

"Nothing  very  much,  I  fear." 

"We  never  have,"  said  Letty,  in  a  melan- 
choly voice.  "  When  I  was  in  situations  I  was 
obliged  to  dress  well ;  but  now  ?  Just  think, 
Edna,  to-morrow  is  Sunday,  and  we  have  only 
our  brown  bonnets  and  our  winter  cloaks ;  and 
it  will  likely  be  as  hot  as  to-day,  and  the  sun- 
shine will  show  all  their  shabbiness.  It  is  very 
provoking;  nay,  it  is  exceedingly  hard." 

''It  is  hard,  especially  for  you,  Letty." 


And  Edna  glanced  at  her  beautiful  sister, 
upon  whom  any  thing  looked  well ;  yet  whose 
beauty  would  have  borne  the  most  magnificent 
setting  off  that  wealth  could  furnish.  How 
splendid  she  would  have  looked  in  silks,  laces, 
and  jewels — the  prizes  that  in  all  ages  there 
have  been  found  women  ready  to  sell  their 
souls  for!  Was  Letty  one  of  these?  Edna 
could  not  believie  it.  Yet  she  knew  well  that 
dress,  and  the  lack  of  it,  was  a  much  severer 
trial  to  her  sister  than  to  herself— that  Letty 
actually  suffered,  mentally  and  morally,  from 
a  worn-out  shawl  or  an  old-fashioned. bonnet, 
while  as  to  herself,  so  long  as  she  was  neat  and 
clean,  and  had  colors  matching — no  blues  and 
greens,  pinks  and  scarlets,  which  poverty  com- 
pelled to  be  Worn  together — it  did  not  njaterial- 
ly  affect  her  happiness  whether  she  had  on  a  silk 
dress  or  a  cotton  one. 

This  catastrophe  of  the  winter-bonnets  was 
annoying;  but  it  was  a  small  annoyance — not 
worth  fretting  about  when  they  had  so  many 
more  important  cares,  and  many  a  blessing  like- 
wise. Her  mind,  which  had  been  wanderitag 
alternately  back  to  the  house  and  the  school  to 
which  in  a  short  time  they  must  return,  and 
dwelling  on  a  few  pleasant  fancies  left  by  the 
evening  walk,  felt  suddenly  dragged  down  into 
the  narrow  ways  of  ordinary  life — made  nar- 
rower than  they  need  to  be  by  tbis  hopeless  way 
of  looking  at  them.  She  did  not  like  it,  for 
monotonous  and  commonplace  as  her  life  had 
been— ever  since  she  was  twelve  years  old — first 
school  life,  then  governess  life  in  a  dull  countrj' 
city  family,  there  was  in  this  young  schoolmis- 
tress's soqI  a  something  which  always  felt  like  a 
little  bird  that  would  stretch  its  wings,  feeling 
sure  there  must  be  a  wide  empyrean  waiting 
for  it  somewhere.  In  her  long  pauses  ovei^er 
needle-work  this  little  bird  usually  sat  pluming 
its  feathers  and  singing  to  itself,  till  some  chance 
word  of  Letty's  silenced  it — ^as  was  wisest  and 
best  For  Letty  would  not  have  understood 
the  little  bird  at  all. 

Edna  fastened  its  cage-door,  and  determined 
to  make  the  best  of  things. 

"Yes,  as  you  say,  it  is  hard,  but  be  patient 
this  one  Sunday,  and  before  the  next  I  will  see 
what  can  be  done.  Suppose  I  take  the  coach 
to  Ryde,  and  choose  two  plain  straw  bonnets 
and  trim  them  myself— with  green  perhaps. 
You  always  look  so  well  in  green.  Theh  we 
should  be  quite  respectable  while  here,  and 
they  would  last  us  as  second-best  all  sum- 
mer." 

Letty  brightened  up  amazingly.  "  That  is  a 
capital  thought,  Edna.  You  are  the  very  clev- 
erest girl !  I  always  said,  and  I  will  say  it,  a 
great  deal  cleverer  than  I  am,  if  the  men  c6uld 
only  find  it  out." 

"They  never  will,  and  I  don*t  want  them," 
said  Edna,  laughing.  "  And  now  let  us  come 
to  bed,  for  it  is  quite  time." 

As  the  sisters  passed  up  stairs,  both  cast  a 
glance  on  the  shut  parlor-door  opposite,  behind 
which  was  complete  silence,  as  usual  of  even- 
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ings.  The  brothers  did  not  seem  to  have  such 
long  tongues  as  the  sisters. 

"  I  wonder  how  they  contrive  to  amuse  them- 
selves, these  two  young  fellows/*  said  Letty, 
yawning.  **  I  hope  thejr  are  not  as  dull  as  we 
are  sometimes." 

"Men  never  are  dull,  I  suppose,"  replied 
Edna,  in  her  glorious  nviiden  ignorance.  *  ^  They 
have  always  something  to  do,  and  that  alone 
makes  people  cheerful.  Besides,  they  don't 
dwell  on  trivial  things  as  we  do ;  their  minds 
are^larger  and  clearer — at  least,  the  best  of  them 
must  be  so,"  she  corrected  herself,  reflecting 
that  she  was  speaking  more  out  of  her  ideal 
tban  her  actual  experience  of  the  race.  And 
with  a  feeling  of  weariness  at  the  smallness  into 
which  her  daily  gossip  with  Letty  sometimes 
degenerated,  Edna  thought  she  would  really 
like,  just  for  a  change,  to  have  a  good,  sensible 
talk  with  a  man.  She  wondered  what  those 
two  men  down  stairs  talked  about  when  they 
were  alone,  and  whether  their  chief  conversa- 
tion, corresponding  with  that  in  the  next  parlor, 
was  on  the  subject  of  clothes.  And  the  idea 
of  Dr.  Stedman  discussing  the  shape  of  his  new 


hat,  or  Mr.  Stedman  becoming  confidential  with 
his  brother  on  the  question  of  coats  and  trow- 
sers,  proved  so  irresistibly  ludicrous  that  Edna 
burst  into  one  of  her  hearty  fits  of  laughter — 
her  first  since  Letty  was  ill — which  did  her  so 
much  good  that  she  was  sound  asleep  in  five 
minutes. 

And  what  of  the  two  men,  fated  to  influence, 
and  be  influenced  by,  these  two  young  women, 
in  the  way  that  human  lives  do  act  and  react 
upon  one  another,  in  a  manner  so  mysterious 
that  all  precautions  often  seem  idle — all  plans 
vain — "all  determinations  null  and  void  —  and 
yet  we  still  go  on  working,  planning,  and  re- 
solving— deliberately  laying  out  the  pattern  of 
our  own  and  others'  future,  of  which  we  can 
neither  forecast,  nor  control,  nor,  alas !  recall, 
one  single  day. 

They  did  not  talk  over  their  neighbors ;  it  is 
not  man's  way,  or  not  the  way  of  such  men  as, 
with  all  their  faults,  these  two  Stedmans  were — 
honest  young  fellows,  from  whom  neither  sin  nor 
folly  had  rubbed  off  the  bloom  of  their  youth,  or 
led  them  to  think  and  talk  of  women  as,  God 
forgive  them !  men  sometimes  do — men^  who 
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were  born  of  women,  who  once  hnng  as  inno- 
cent babies  at  some  woman's  breast. 

Thej  came  indoors.  Julias  with  e%-ident  re- 
luctance. 

"Why  didn't  you  give  me  another  turn  on 
the  cliiT,  Will?  I  wanted  two  or  three  more 
minutes  to  study  that  head." 

"  Miss  Kenderdine's  ?" 

**  Isn't  it  grand,  now  ?  Bring  me  my  sketch- 
book, and  I'U  have  a  try  at  the  profile.  Finest 
profile  I  ever  saw.  It  might  be  useful  some  day, 
when  I  get  well." 

*  ^  You'll  be  well  sooner  than  you  think,  old 
boy." 

And  that  was  literally  all  which  passed  con- 
cerning the  two  sisters. 

The  brothers  spent«their  usual  silent  evening, 
Julius  drawing  and  William  immersed  in  a  heap 
uf  medical  literature  which  lay  on  a  table  in  the 
comer,  into  which  he  plunged  at  every  possible 
opportunity.  For  he  knew  that  time  was  money 
to  him,  in  these  early  days  when  he  had  more 
Idsure  than  fees ;  and  besides,  he  had  a  genu- 
ine love  of  acquiring  knowledge,  all  the  stron- 
ger, perhaps,  that  he  was  of  too  cautious,  mod- 
est, and  self-distrustful  a  temperament  to  strike 
out  brilliant  ideas  of  his  own.  But  he  had  the 
faculty,  perhaps  safer  for  ultimate  success,  of 
acquiring  and  assimilating  the  ideas  of  other 
men.  And  consequently  he  had  a  keen  delight 
in  what  is  called  **hard  reading." 

His  head,  as  he  bent  it  over  the  chaotic  mass 
of  books,  had  a  finer  expression  than  its  ordi- 
nary one,  which  was  a  little  heavy,  and  some- 
times a  little  cross.  But  both  these  expressions 
originated  in  a  sort  of  undeveloped  look  he  had, 
as  if  in  him  the  perceptive  and  the  practical  had 
been  well  cultivated,  while  the  fancy  lay  dor- 
mant. A  strong  contrast  to  that  sweet,  sensi- 
tive, poetic  head  of  his  brother's,  where  the 
balance  lay  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction. 
Any  superificial  observer  would  have  wondered 
how  they  got  on  together  at  all,  except  for  the 
patent  fact  that  people  sometimes  fit  into  one  an- 
other precisely  4»ecause  they  differ,  when  the  dif- 
ference is  only  difference  and  not  contrariety. 

"  There !    I  think  I've  got  it  at  last !" 

**Got  what?"  said  the  doctor,  rousing  him- 
self and  rubbing  his  fingers  through  his  short 
curly  locks  till  they  stood  out  all  roupd  his  head 
like  a  cheoaux-dd-friae, 

*"*■  That  profile,  of  course.  Come  over  and  tell 
me  if  you  think  it  like.  Pretty  well,  I  think,  for 
a  study  done  from  memory.  I  must  get  her  to 
sit  to  me.  Will,  couldn't  you  manage  it  some- 
how? Couldn't  you  cultivate  their  acquaint- 
ance?" 

*'  I  ?  Nonsense  I  I  never  knew  what  to  say 
to  women." 

*^  Then  how,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  do  you 
mean  to  make  yourself  into'  a  London  physi- 
cian ?  If  a  doctor  can't  be  sweet  to  women  he 
never  earns  even  salt  to  his  porridge." 

*'Ab  probably  I  never  may.  And  then  I'll 
keep  on  being  a  poor  hospital  doctor,  or  doing 
a  large  practice  gratis,  as  I  do  now." 


**More*8  the  pity," 

"  Not  at  alL  It  is  practice.  And  it  saves 
one  from  rusting  to  death,  or  eating  one's  heart 
out  in  disappointment  before  the  good  time 
comes,  as  I  suppose  it  will  come  some  time. 
And  now  give  me  your  sketch  to  look  at." 

He  examined  it,  minutely,  deliberately  rather 
than  enthusiasticalty,  taking  exception  to  cer- 
tain points  of  feature  both  in  it  and  the  origin- 
al, but  on  tlie  whole  very  laudatory  of  both. 

Still,  Julius  put  up  the  port-folio  half  dissat- 
isfied. 

"  You  are  so  confoundly  cool  about  things. 
Why,  Will,  it's  the-  finest  subject  I  ever  had. 
A  perfectly  correct  face.  Not  a  feature  out  of 
its  place,  and  the  coloring  glorious.  What  a 
blessing  to  have  such  a  model  always  at  hand ! 
I  could  understand  Raffadle's  carrying  off  the 
Fomarina,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  marrying  his 
beautiful  Lucrezia,  if  only  for  convenience." 

"You  scape-grace,"  cried  the  elder  brother, 
laughing.  "If  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
make  a  fool  of  yourself — " 

"No,  no;  my  fool-days  are  done.  I*m  no- 
thing but  an  artist  now.  Don't  make  a  mock 
of  me,  Will ! — a  poor,  helpless  fellow  that  can't 
even  walk  across  a  room." 

"  Yes,  you  could  if  you  tried.  I  told  you  so 
yesterday.     Will  you  try  ?" 

Julius  shook  his  head.  "  That  was  always 
your  motto — *Try!'  You  should  paint  it  on 
your  carriage  when  you  hunt  up  the  Herald's 
College  to  get  arms  for  your  two-horse  brough- 
am, in  which  you  come  to  visit  me  in  a  two-pair 
back  in  Clipstone  Street,  or  Kensal  Green  Cem- 
etery. I  don't  know  which,  and  don't  much 
care." 

The  elder  brother  turned  away.  He  was 
used  to  these  sort  of  speeches — hardened  to 
them,  indeed  ;  yet  they  could  not  fail  slightly 
to  affect  him  still,  with  the  sort  of  feeling — half 
pity,  half  something  less  tender  than  pity — with 
which  we  are  prone  to  regard  weaknesses  that 
we  ourselves  can  only  by  an  effort  comprehend. 

"  Well !  in  the  mean  time,  as  to  your  walk- 
ing. I  have  often  told  you,  Julius,  some  of 
your  ailments  are  purely  nervous.  I  mean,  not 
exactly  imaginary,"  seeing  that  Julius  winced, 
"  but  in  the  nerves.  And  the  nerves  are  queer 
things,  my  boy :  very  much  guided  by  the  i^ill, 
which  is  a  queerer  thing  yet.'* 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  That  I  could  walk 
if  I  tried?" 

"  Not  precisely.  But  that  if  you  were  forced 
to  walk — if  some  strong  impulse  came — say  a 
fire  in  the  house,  and  you  were  compelled  to 
escape  for  your  life — you  would  find  you  could 
do  it.     At  least  that  is  my  opinion." 

"  Opinions  are  free,  of  course.  I  wish  for 
your  sake  I  could  gratify  you,  William.  I  would 
not  then  be  detaining  you  here  from  your  prac- 
tice, your  profession,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of 
your  life,  in  waiting  upon  a  miserable  fellow 
who  had  much  better  be  in  his  grave." 

The  quick,  irritable  pride — the  readiness  to 
take  offense  —  William  Stedman  was  familiar 
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with  these  vagaries  too.  Bot  the  next  ininnte 
the^  were  gone,  as  they  always  were.  In  the 
sweet  nature  no  bitterness  ever  lingered  long. 
Julitis  held  out  his  hand  to  his  brother  with  a 
childlike  expression  of  penitence. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Will  You*re  the  best 
old  fellow  alive.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  1*11 
try  to  walk,  or  at  least  to  sCand." 

"That's  right." 

"Will  itr— will  it  be  very  painful  ?" 

The  doctor  hesitated ;  and  as  he  looked  at 
his  brother,  there  came  into  his  face  that  deep 
tenderness — wholly  a  man's  tenderness — which 
none  but  strong  men  ever  feel,  and  rarely  feel 
except  to  women. 

*'  Painful,  lad  ?  Yes,  it  may  be  painful.  I 
am  afr&id  it  will  be,  at  first.  I  wish  I  could 
bear  it  for  you.  Which  is  a  silly  speech,  be- 
cause I  can't.     Still,  won't  you  try  ?" 

"  I  will— with  somebody  to  help  me." 

Ay,  that  was  the  key  to  his  whole  nature — 
that  sensitive,  loving,  delicate  nature.  He 
could  do  almost  any  thing,  with  somebody  to 
help  him ;  without  that,  nothing. 

The  brother  held  out  a  steady  hand;  and 
then  slowly,  shrinkingly,  trembling  all  over  with 
nervous  apprehension,  Julius  tried  to  raise  him- 
self in  his  chair,  and  stand  upon  his  stiff  limbs. 
So  far  he  succeeded ;  but  when  he  attempted 
to  move  them,  the  pain,  or  the  dread  of  pain, 
was  too  much  for  him.  He  fell  back  white  and 
exhausted. 

**It  won't  do,  WiU;  it  won't  do." 

'^  Not  this  time.  Wait  a  few  minutes,  and 
then—" 

"Must  I  try  again?  Oh,  couldn't  you  be 
kind  to  me,  and  let  me  rest  ?"  said  the  poor  fal- 
low, piteously. 

"If  I  did,  it  would  not  be  real  kindness. 
Let  me  talk  to  you  a  little  common-sense — 
you're  not  an  invalid  pow,  nor  a  baby  either. 
Win  you  listen  to  me?" 

Julius  opened  his  eyes  from  the  sofa  where 
his  brother  had  tenderly  laid  him  down,  and 
saw  Will  sitting  on  the  table  opposite,  playing 
with  a  paper-cutter,  but  keenly  observant  all 
the  while. 

"  Yes,  111  listen.  But  it  will  be  useless ;  yon 
can't  give  me  my  legs  again.  Oh,  Will,  it's 
easy  for  you  to  speak  —  such  a  big,  strong, 
hefdthy  fellow  as  you  are !  And  I  waa  the  same 
once  or  nearly  so,  till  I  threw  my  health  away. 
It's  too  late  now.*' 

"Too  late,  at  twenty-five?  Boshl  Look 
here,  lad.  As  I  told  you  before,  a  doctor  has 
a  pretty  severe  handful  with  fellows  like  you. 
Her  has  to  fight  against  two  thinga— the  reality 
and  the  imagination.  Yon  are  ill  enough,  I 
know — at  least,  yon  were  when  you  were  down 
with  that  rheumatic  fever." 

"  By  George,  I  was  ill !  Never  suffered  such 
a  horrible  pain  in  all  my  life.  Don't  tell  me 
that  was  fancy." 

"  No ;  but  the  pain  has  left  you  now.  Your 
last  bad  attack  was  the  night  you  came  here. 
I  do  not  believe  you  will  have  any  more.    Your 


feet  don't  swell  now ;  your  joints  are  supple ;  in 
fact,  your  legs  are  bA  sound  as  ray  own.  Yet 
there  you  sit,  and  let  tl)«m  stiffen  day  by  day ; 
or  rather,  I'm  such  a  focjr  as  to  let  you,  becanse 
I  happen  to  be  brother  as  well  as  doctor.  Once 
for  all,  Julius,  do  you  wish  to  be  a  cripple  for 
life?" 

"  No.  Oh,  my  God,  no  I "  replied  Julius,  with 
a  slindder. 

"  Then  try  once  more,  before  it  is  too  late, 
and  you  really  do  lose  the  use  of  your  limbs. 
Walk,  if  only  three  steps,  to  prove  to  yourself 
that  walking  is  possible." 

Julius  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"It  is  possible,"  cried  WiU,  almost  angry 
with  earnestness.  "  On  my  honor  as  a  doctor, 
there  is  no  physical  reason  why  you  should  not 
walk.     I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Of  course  it  is  only  my  *  fancy,'  which  yon 
are  always  throwing  in  my  teeth.  I  suppose  1 
could  jump  up  this  minute  and  run  a  hurdle- 
race  across  the  cliff  for  your  amusement.  I 
only  wish  I  could,  that's  all  1  If  yon  are  right 
— and  of  course  yon  always  are  right — what  an 
awful  humbug  I  must  be !" 

"I  never  said  that — ^I  never  thought  it,"  re- 
plied the  elder  brother,  very  patiently — fiir  more 
patiently  than  his  looks  would  have  given  rea- 
son to  expect.  "You  are  no  humbug:  no 
more  than  was  a  certain  patient  of  mine,  who 
fancied  he  could  not  use  his  right  arm ;  went 
about  with  it  in  a  sling;  won  unlimited  sym- 
pathy ;  learned  to  write  with  his  left  hand ;  for 
he  was  an  author,  poor  fellow !" 

"Ah!  according  to  you,  half  the  *poor  fel- 
lows' in  the  world  are  either  authors  or  artists." 

"He  would  come  to  me,"  William  went  on, 
"with  the  saddest  complaints  and  the  most 
hopeless  forebodings  about  his  arm.  Yet  if  I 
got  him  into  an  argument,  and  made  him  for- 
get it,  he  would  slip  it  out  of  the  sling,  and 
clench  and  flourish  it  in  his  own  excitable 
manner ;  nay,  I  have  seen  him  hammer  it  on 
the  table  as  orators  do.  And  when  I  smiled  he 
would  suddenly  recollect  hims^,  pull  a  pitiful 
face,  and  slip  it  back  into  its  sling  as  helpless 
as  ever." 

"  The  hypocrite" 

"  Not  a  bit — no  more  a  hypocrite  than  yon 
or  I.  He  was  an  exceedingly  honest,  good 
fellow,  but  he  was  afilicted  with  nerves.  He 
had  not  the  sense  to  fight  against  them  man- 
fully at  first,  till  afterward  they  mastered  him. 
He  had  a  great  dread  of  pain :  his  imagination 
was  so  vivid,  and  he  yielded  to  it  so  entirely, 
that  at  last  he  conld  not  distinguish  between 
what  he  felt  and  what  he  feared,  until  hia  fan- 
cies became  only  too  sad  realities." 

"  How  did  he  end  ?"  said  Julius,  roused  out 
of  the  contemplation  of  himself  and  his  own 
sufferings. 

"  I  can  not  tell,  for  I  lost  sight  of  him." 

"  But  how  do  you  think  he  would  end  ?" 

William  was  startled  by  the  excessive  earn- 
estness of  the  question.     "  I  conld  not  say — 
indeed,  I  should  hardly  like  to  speculate.     In 
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soch  cases,  these  delusions  are  generally  only 
the  beginning  of  the  encL" 

'*  Isn't  it  a  strange  thing,"  said  Julius,  after 
a  long  pause,  '*  that  we  none  of  us  know,  have 
not  the  dimmest  idea,  how  we  may  end  ?  Here 
you  and  I  sit,  two  brothers,  brought  up  togeth- 
er, or  nearly  so ;  living  together,  with  one  and 
the  same  interest,  and — well,  old  fellow !  with 
a  decent  amount  of  what  folk  call  brotherly  love 
— ^yet  how  shall  we  both  end  ?" 

He  put  his  thin  hand  on  William's  arm  and 
looked  at  him,  or  rather  looked  beyond  him  into 
vacant  space,  with  that  expression  of  sad  fore- 
boding constantly  seen  in  faces  like  his,  which 
is  at  once  cause  and  effect,  prevision  and  fulfill- 
ment. 

But  it  fell  harmlessly  on  the  unsuperstitions 
doctor. 

"  How  shall  we  end  ?  I  trust,  lad,  as  we  be- 
gan— together.  And  that  is  as  much  as  either 
of  us  knows,  or  ought  to  know.  I  don't  like  to 
look  far  ahead,  myself;  it  does  no  good,  and  is 
often  very  silly.  Come,  we  both  have  preached 
qnite  enough,  let  us  practice  a  little.  Will  you 
vralk  back  to  your  arm-chair  T* 

*'Yoa  are  the  most  obstinate,  determined 
fellow.  I  do  think,  if  I  were  lying  dead,  you 
would  coolly  walk  in  with  your  galvanic-battery 
to  galvanise  me  to  life  again." 

*'  Perhaps  I  shoald,  because  I  should  never 
believe  yon  dead.  Fellows  of  your  tempera- 
ment take  a  vast  deal  of  killing.  Besides,  I 
don't  want  you  to  be  killed.  There's  a  deal  be- 
fore you  yet.  Will  Stedman  can  never  set  the 
Thames  on  fire,  but  perhaps  Julius  Stedman' 
may." 

Julius  again  shook  his  head,  but  smiled  and 
made  an  effort  to  rise. 

'^Give  me  your  hand,  Will.  It's  just  like 
learning  to  walk  again,  as  if  I  were  a  baby. 
And  yon  did  teach  me  to  walk  then,  you  know. 
You'U  have  to  do  it  again  now." 

^'Yery  well.  Here  is  a  finger;  now  toddle 
away,  and  don't  be  frightened,  you  old  baby." 

Julius  tried,  walked  two  or  three  steps  with 
difficulty,  and  many  an  eicpression  of  suffering, 
then  he  succumbed. 

*'I  can't,  Will,  I  can't  do  it;  or,  at  least,  it 
isn't  worth  the  pain — ^  Le  jm  ne  vaut  pas  h 
dtatdeUt,*  as  1  used  to  say  so  often.  It  wasn't 
true  then ;  it  is  now.  Never  mind  me :  let  me 
be  a  cripple  for  life,  or  let  me  die." 

**  Neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other.  It 
isn^t  likely,  and  I'll  not  allow  it.  Cheer  up, 
my  boy !  You've  made  a  beginning,  and  that 
waa  all  I  wanted.  You  have  had  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise for  to-night,  and  now  for  a  sound  sleep 
till  morning." 

So  saying  he  took  his  brother  up  in  his  arms, 
lifting  the  thin,  slight  figure  as  easily  as  if  it 
bad  been  a  woman  or  a  child,  and  carried  him 
ofiTtobed. 


CHAFTEBi  V. 
A  BRIGHT,  cheery,  sunshiny  Sunday  morning, 
such  a  Sunday  as  makes  every  honest  heart  glad, 
down  to  the  young  'prentice-boy  who  sings,  in 
that  pleasant  old  English  song — 

**  Of  all  the  days  throughout  the  week 

I  dearly  love  but  one  day, 
And  that's  the  day  that  comes  between 

The  Saturday  and  Monday: 
For  then  Vm  drest  in  all  my  best 

To  walk  abroad  with  Sally—" 

And  though  nctf  dressed  in  all  her  best,  and 
having  no  one  (save  Edna)  to  walk  abroad  with, 
even  Letty  Eenderdine  enjoyed  this  Sunday; 
ay,  though  she  had  to  attire  herself  for  church 
in  the  obnoxious  brown  bonnet  and  well-worn 
cloak — the  ctoak  of  two  winters.  But  under 
it  her  tall  figure,  now  lithe  and  upright  with  re- 
newed health,  looked  so  exceedingly  graceful, 
and  above  the  brown  bonnet-strings,  carefully 
tied,  bloomed  such  apple-blossom  cheeks,  that 
when  slie  saw  herself  in  the  glass  even  Letty 
was  contented.  Perhaps  all  the  more  so  be- 
cause her  beauty  had  not  been  qnite  unbeheld. 

Passing  through  the  haU,  Dr.  Stedman,  who 
chanced  to  open  his  door  at  the  same  moment, 
had  bowed  to  her  with  a  courteous  "good-morn- 
ing," not  pausing  to  say  more ;  though  sbe  de- 
clared to  Edna  he  looked  fs  if  he  should  have 
liked  it,  and  she  was  certain  he  blushed.  How- 
ever, he  had  given  the  mere  salutation  and 
walked  rapidly  on  ahead,  till  the  sisters  lost 
sight  of  him. 

■  *'  Very  good  manners.  He  evidently  does 
not  wish  to  intmde,"  observed  Letty. 

**No  gentleman  would,"  said  Edna,  "unless 
quite  sure  that  we  desired  his  company." 

*'  I  wopder  where  he  is  going  ?  Probably  to 
church — so  you  see  he  must  be  quite  respect- 
able." 

A  little  lurking  devil  in  Edna's  spirit  inclined 
her  to  begin  and  argue  that  qiftstion^  and  prove 
how  many  bad  people  went  to  church,  and  how 
many  good  people  conscientiously  staid  away ; 
but  she  restrained  it,  and  soon  forgot  the  evil 
spirit  in  the  delicious  calm  of  their  walk  through 
lanes  green  with  budding  hedge-leaves  and  sweet 
with  the  scent  of  primroses  to  the  tiny  old  vil- 
lage church.  Such  a  contrast  it  was  to  their 
London  church — so  different  was  this  day  to 
their  terrible  London  Sundays,  with  the  inces- 
sant stream  of  feet  pattering  along  the  dusty, 
glaring  pavement,  church-goers  and  holiday- 
makers  all  hurrying  on  to  their  worship,  their 
amusement,  or  their  vice,  with  much  the  same 
countenance,  and  perhaps  with  not  such  a  vital 
difference  in  their  hearts !  Edna  often  used  to 
think  so,  and  then  rebuked  herself  for  her  un- 
charitableness. 

But,  in  truth,  she  hated  London — she  hated 
above  all  things  London  Sundays.  Her  Sun- 
days here,  in  the  gray  litde  church,  with  a  green 
vision  of  the  outside  world  showing  through  its 
unpainted  windows  and  open  door,  recalled  to 
her  the  sweet  peaceful  Sabbaths  of  her  child- 
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hood,  when  she  was  a  little  country  girl  in 
Hampshire,  ancL  was  taken  across  fields  and 
woods  to  just  such  a  village  church  as  this. 
As  she  sat  there,  in  the  free  seats  (which  Letty 
did  not  like  at  all),  there  came  hack  into  her 
head  a  poem  which,  in  her  dreary  school-days 
at  St.  John's  Wood,  she  had  learned,  and  the 
schoolmistress  had  reproved  her  because  there 
was  'Move"  in  it.  But  Edna  had  fancied  it 
because  there  was  in  it  a  feeling  like  those 
country  Sundays ;  and  oh  I  how  unlike  the  Sun- 
days at  St.  John's  Wood !  It  was  something 
about — 

'•There  the  green  lane  descends, 

Through  which  I  walked  to  church  with  thee, 

O  gentlest  of  my  friends ! 
••The  shadow  of  the  linden-trees 

Lay  moving  on  the  grass, 
Betwe«$n  them  and  the  moving  boughs, 

A  shadow,  thou  didot  pass. 

•*Thy  dress  was  like  the  lilies, 

And  thy  heart  wan  pure  as  they: 
One  of  God's  holy  messengers 

Did  walk  with  me  that  day.** 
And  so  on,  and  so  on — sweet  stray  verses,  which 
all  the  service  long  "beat  time  to  nothing"  in 
Edna's  brain.     A  strangely  simple,  yet  acute 


and  tenacious  brain — a  strangely  young  heart, 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  its  cares  could  go  back 
upon  lots  of  silly  childish  poetry.  Yet  she  did 
so,  and  recalled  the  exact  sikte  of  mind  she 
was  in  when  she  learned  it — poor  little  sixteen- 
year-old  girl,  brimming  over  with  romantic 
dreams,  none  of  which  had  ever  come  true. 
No,  not  one ;  nor  did  she  expect  it  now ;  yet 
they  were  to  this  day  vivid  as  ever.  And  as, 
with  a  half-comical  application  to  the  present, 
her  fancy  went  over  the  lines — 

"Long  was  the  good  man's  sermon, 
•  But  it  seemed  not  so  to  me ; 
For  he  spake  of  Rnth  the  beautiflil, 
And  still  I  thought  of  thee. 

"Long  was  the  prayer  he  uttered, 
Tet  it  seemed  not  so  to  me ; 
For  in  my  heart  I  prayed  with  him, 
And  stUl  I  thought  of  thee** 

— she  still  felt,  as  she  remembered  to  have  done^ 
then,  that  it  would  be  the  summit  of  earthly 
happiness  to  go  peacefully  to  church— just  such 
a  village  church  as  this,  and  on  just  such  a 
summer  Sunday  morning — and  sit  there,  with 
the  beloved  of  one's  heart,  worshiping  and 
loving,  with  the  prayer  that  has  its  root  in 
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love,  and  the  love  that  is  worth  nothing  unless 
it  is  a  perpetual  prayer. 

"What  a  dear  little  char*  this  is!"  she 
whispered  to  her  sister  as  they  went  out. 

*'  Very ;  but  a  rather  common  congregation. 
I  saw  scarcely  any  one  above  the  class  of  farm- 
ers, except  in  the  rectory  pew.  And  did  yon 
notice  a  bonnet  there  —  straw,  with  a  green 
trimming  and  a  wreath  of  pink  daisies  all  round 
the  face  ?  That  is  how  I  should  like  my  bonnet, 
Edna.     Please  remember." 

"Veiywell." 

'*  Dr.  Stedman  did  go  to  church.  He  sat 
jast  behind  us.     Didn't  you  see  him  ?" 

''No.  In  truth,  I  had  forgotten  aU  about 
him." 

**Hush!  there  he  is." 

He  might  have  overheard  the  remark,  for  he 
passed  close  by  the  sisters,  passed  again  with 
only  a  bow — not  manifesting  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  stopping  and  speaking,  like  the  rest 
of  the  congregation,  who  lingered  in  friendly 
groups  all  the  way  between  the  church-porch 
and  the  lichgate.  Presently  his  long  strides 
took  him  far  away  down  the  road. 

*' What  very  odd  manners  I"  remarked  Letty, 
a  little  annoyed. 

'*!  think  they  are  the  manners  of  a  gentle- 
man who  has  the  sense  not  to  intrude  upon  two 
ladies  who  have  neither  father  nor  brother  to 
make  his  acquaintance  desirable — or  even  pos- 
sible," said  £dna,  determined  to  hold  to  her 
resolution,  and  allow  no  loop-hole  of  civility 
through  which  the  enemy  might  assault  their 
little  encampment,  and  bring  about  that  pas- 
sage of  arms  for  which  Letty  was  evidently  ac- 
coutring herself — making  jeady  for  a  tourna- 
ment which,  in  Edna's  mind,  was  either  fool- 
ish child's  play,  or  a  battle  royal  for  life  and 
death. 

Not  that  any  idea  of  so  serious  a  crisis  stmck 
her  on  that  bright  Sunday  morning.  She  sim- 
ply thought  that  her  sister  wanted  a  bit  of  flirt- 
ation, and  was  resolute  she  should  not  have  it. 
At  which  Letty  sulked  a  little  all  the  afternoon, 
and  spent  a  long,  leisurely,  lazy  Sunday,  with- 
out referring  again  to  either  Doctor  Stedman 
or  his  brother. 

After  tea  she  insisted  she  was  strong  enough 
to  go  to  church  a  second  time,  but  recalled  her 
wish  when  she  looked  out  on  the  sweet  Sabbath 
evening.  *  *  Well  take  a  walk  instead,  if  you  are 
not  too  good,  Edna." 

£dna  was  not  in  the  least  too  ^tod.  She 
longed  to  be  out  in  the  green  lanes,  enjoying 
the  birds'  Sunday  hymns,  and  the  incense  of  the 
Sunday  flowers,  and  the  uplifting  of  the  elm- 
trees'  tall  arms,  in  a  dumb  thanksgiving  for 
being  again  clothed  with  leaves :  all  creatures, 
great  and  small,  seeming  to  feel  themselves 
happier  and  merrier  on  a  Sunday  than  on  any 
common  day.  So  she  brought  down  Letty's 
hat — deposing  the  obnoxious  brown  bonnet — 
wrapped  her  up  well  in  a  warm  shawl,  and  went 
out  with  her,  having  first  cast  a  glance  to  see 
if  the  opposite  door  were  shut.     It  was,  and 


the  blinds  welfe  down.  The  brothers  seemed 
seldom  or  never  to  go  out  of  evenings. 

The  sisters  crossed  the  threshold  with  light 
steps  and  lighter  hearts.  But  as  they  did  so 
the  grim  invisible  Woman,  sitting  therjB,  laugh- 
ed at  them,  knowing  she  had  her  will — not  they.. 

And  what  of  the  two,  divided  from  them  by 
just  a  wall,  on  this  momentous,  monotonous 
Sjinday — the  two  young  men,  about  whom, 
whether  they  thought  or  not,  they  said  nothing  ? 

Julius  Stedman  had  been  terribly  depressed 
all  day.  There  came  upon  him  one  of  those 
moody  fits  to  which,  even  in  heahh,  he  had  been 
subject,  and  which  now  were  so  severe  as  to 
try  to  the  utmost  both  body  and  mind ;  and  the 
cloud  did  not  lift  off  for  hours.  Except  during 
churoh-time,  his  brother  never  left  him,  but  hov- 
ered about  hidHrith  a  tenderness  less  brotherly 
than  sisterly,  alternately  reasoning  and  jesting, 
reproving  and  persimding,  but  all  in  vai^.  Hc^ 
lay  silent,  shutting  out  daylight  and  cheerful- 
ness, refusing  to  do  any  thing,  or  to  suffer  any 
thing  to  be  done  for  him.  At  last,  cqtropoa  of 
nothing  that  William  could  discover,  unless  it 
was  the  ringing  of  the  bells  and  the  closing  of 
the  hall-door,  indicating  the  departure  of  some- 
body to  ^ening  church,  JiiHus  said,  "  I  should 
like  to  go  out." 

The  Doctor4*emonstrated.  It  was  late — the 
dew  would  soon  be  falling. 

"  What  do  I  care  ?  What  need  I  care  ?  It 
will  do  me  no  harm.  Or  if  it  did,  what  mat- 
ter ?  You  can't  cure  me,  Will,  with  your  clev- 
erness.    You  had  better  kill  me  off  quick." 

**  How  ?     Mention  the  easiest  way." 

"Oh,  any  thing.  I  hate  this  shilly-shally 
work  —  one  day  better,  the  next  day  worse. 
Your  prognostications  were  all  wrong.  This 
place  does  not  cure  me,  and  never  will." 

"  Shall  we  go  back  to  London  ?" 

"Horrible!  No.  Besides,  didn't  you  tell 
me  you  wanted  a  fortnight's  quiet  reading  be- 
fore your  hospital  lectures  began  ?" 

"  I'll  manage  about  that,  if  you  would  like  to 
go  home.  .  In  fact,  though  it  isn't  much  of  a 
home  we  have,  I  think  we  shoidd  be  better  off 
there  than  here." 

Then,  with  the  contrariness  of  sickness,  Ju- 
lius veered  round,  and  argued  energetically,  al- 
most irritably,  on  the  other  side. 

Dr.  Stedman  could  uot  repress  his  annoyance. 
He  was  a  man  who  always  knew  his  own  mind, 
and  his  brother's  indecision  tried  him  severely. 

"Have  it  which  way  yoii  like,"  he  said, 
sharply.  "  You  are  as  bad  to  deal  with  as  any 
woman.  Stay  or  go— which  you  choose ;  only 
let  me  know,  that  1  may  take  my  measures  ac- 
cordingly." 

"As  bad  as  a  woman,"  repeated  Julius, 
mournfully.  "Yes;  I  suppose  I  am.  Not 
half  a  man,  and  never  shall  be.  Ah !  I  wish  I 
had  some  woman  about  me;  she  would  pity 
me;  she  would  understand  me.  Nay,  Will, 
don't  look  savage.     I  didn't  mean  to  vex  you." 

"  Nor  did  you  vex  me ;  so  don't  be  fancying 
that  among  other  nonsense,"  returned  Will, 
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with  some  impatience.  '^Just^et  ns  try  to 
have  an  ounce  of  common-sense  between  as. 
The  larger  matters  we  can  settle  to-morrow. 
At  present  the  question  is,  Will  you  or  will  yoa 
not  go  opt  this  evening  ?  Say  yes,  and  I'll  go 
and  fetch  the  chair." 

**  Thank  you.  But  it's  late,  and  it*s  Sunday 
evening." 

^' Pshaw!'*  The  Doctor  rose,  searched  for 
his  hat,  and  was  off  in  a  minute. 

In  ten  minutes  more  the  brothers  were  out 
on  the  cliffs,  in  their  accustomed  mode  of  pro- 
gression, along  the  familiar  way.  Doubtless,  a 
weary  life  for  them  both ;  an  unnatural  life  for 
two  young  men,  in  the  very  flower  of  their  age, 
and  both  in  the  most  critical  time  of  their  ca- 
reer ;  a  time  when  to  most  men  every  week, 
every  day  is  of  moment  as  regagfc  their  future. 
Yet  here  they  were,  passing  it  in  compulflory 
idleness.  No  wonder  both  were  silent,  and  that 
the  lovely  evening  did  not  steal  into  their  hearts 
as  it  did  into  those  of  the  two  young  women. 
Nay,  their  forced  companionship  seemed  to 
throw  the  brothers  wider  apart  than  it  had  done 
the  sisters.  True,  Will  and  Julius  never  quar- 
reled as  Letty  and  Edna  sometimes  did  — 
bursting  into  a  thunder-storm  of  wordfe,  ending 
in  tears  and  kisses  of  reconciliation — ^womanish 
bi^  safe.  On  the  contrary,  eacb  fortified  him- 
self behind  his  masculine  armor  of  steely  reti- 
cence, smooth  and  cold,  feeling  all  the  while 
that  within  it  he  was  a  dull  fellow~»>a  solitary 
fellow — even  with  his  own  brother  beside  him. 
Such  lonely  moments  come  to  all  people — ^before 
marriage-— (Heaven  help  them  if  they  come  aft- 
er marriage !)  find  it  would  be  well  if  brothers 
and  sisters,  fathers  and  mothers,  recognized  this 
fact — as  a  law  of  God  and  necessity — that  all 
the  love  of  duty  never  makes  up  for  the  love  of 
choice. 

What  poor  Julius  was  thinking  of  as  he  sat, 
helplessly  propelled  along,  and  looked  listlessly 
on  the  sweet  landscape  that  he  had  neither 
strength  nor  heart  to  paint — what  William  felt 
as  he  expended  in  pushing  the  Bath-<;hair  the 
manly  strength  t^t  would  have  enjoyed  a  good 
twenty-mile  walk  across  the  island,  geologizing, 
botanizing,  and  what  not — must  remain  alike 
unknown.  Certainly,  neither  brother-  commu- 
nicated his  feelings  to  the  other.  They  were 
uncommonly  dull  company  this  evening,  and 
that  was  the  truth  of  it. 

The  cliffs  were  deserted — all  the  good  people 
at  church.  Only,  just  as  they  were  returning 
home,  Julius  pointed  ont  two  figures  standing 
on  the  cliff  top,  sharp  against  the  sky. 

*^Two  ladies,  I  think  they  are — a  very  tall 
one  and  a  very  short  one." 

**It  is  probably  the  Misses  Eenderdine. 
They  were  out,  for  I  saw  their  door  open  as  we 
passed." 

"  Hurry  back  then,  Will.  Don't  let  ns  meet 
them.  They  will  only  look  at  me  with  their 
confounded  pityv  I  hate  being  pitied.  Make 
haste!" 

The  doctor  did  his  best,  but  there  were  some  j 


steep  little  ascents  and  descents  which  required 
all  his  skill  and  strength.  In  one  of  these  his 
pilotage  failed,  tin  turning  past  a  large  stone 
the  wheel  came  off,  and  the  chair  toppled  over, 
landing  its  occupant  ignominiously  dn  the  grass. 

A  slight,  almost  ridiculous  accident,  if  it  had 
not  happened  to  an  invalid,  and  to  such  a  nerv- 
ous invalid  as  Julius  Stedman.  As  it  was, 
his  brother  was  seriously  alarmed.  But  Julius, 
whose  state  could  never  be  counted  on  with 
certainty  for  five  minutes  at  a  time,  seemed  to 
take  his  disaster  easily  enough.  Nay,  the  lit- 
tle excitement  roused  his  mobile  temperament 
into  healthy  vitality.  He  sat  on  the  grass,  per- 
fectly unhurt,  and  laughing  heartily. 

*<  I  never  knew  such  a  *  spill.'  Done  as  clev- 
erly as  if  you  had  done  it  on  purpose — perhaps 
to  attract  the  attention  of  those  ladies.  They 
evidently  think  we  have  had  a  frightful  acci- 
dent. See  how  they  are  hmning  to  the  resoae — 
that  is,  the  little  one ;  the  other  is  too  majestic 
to  run.  She  stalks  down,  Juno-like,  to  offer 
her  benign  aid  to  me,  miserable  mortal  I  And, 
by  Juno,  what  a  gait  she  has!  Never  did  I 
see  such  a  handsome  creature!  No,  I  thank- 
you.  Miss  Kenderdine,"  added  he,  when  a  sec- 
ond time  led  away  by  her  impulse  of  kindness, 
Edna  came  hastily  down  to  the  scene  of  disas- 
ter. **  No,  I'm  not  killed — ^not  this  time.  But 
I  seem  always  destined  to  fall  into  sudden  mis- 
fortune and  have  you  appearing  to  me  as  my 
guardian  angel." 

Edna  did  not  langh,  for  she  caught  sight  of 
Dr.  Stedman's  anxious  face,  and  guessed  at 
once  that  the  position  of  affairs  was  rather  se- 
rious— the  chair  useless,  no  carriage  attainable, 
the  dews  beginning  to  fall  heavily,  and  they  on 
the  cliff-top,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
home,  with  an  invalid  who  could  not  walk  a 
step,  and  was  too  heavy  to  be  carried. 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  said  she  in  a  low 
tone,  to  the  elder  brother,  while  the  younger, 
oblivions  of  his  disaster,  became  absorbed  in 
conversation  with  Letty,  who,  arriving  stately 
and  slowly,  had  just  begun  to  hope,  with  con- 
descending interest,  that  he  had  not  hurt  him- 
self. "  I  see  how  things  are.  What  must  we 
do  ?"  repeated  Edna,  in  unconscious  fraternity. 
"Shall  I  run  and  fetch  assistance?" 

*^  No ;  it  would  only  annoy  him.  Besides, 
there  is  no  need.  We  must  get  him  to  walk 
home.     I  know  he  could  walk  if  he  tried." 

Edna  looked  amazed — a  little  indignant. 

"  You  ftink  me  cruel,  I  know ;  but  we  doc- 
tors are  obliged  to  be  so  to  some  sort  of  pa- 
tients. And  it  is  the  real  truth.  He  is  quite 
capable  of  walking  a  short  distance,  and  I  ^all 
be  rather  thankful  for  any  thing  that  forces  him 
to  acknowledge  it.  Am  I  very  hard-hearted. 
Miss  Kenderdine  ?" 

"  I  can  not  say.     I  suppose  you  know  best." 

This  little  conversation  was  carried  on  confi- 
dentially over  the  broken  wheel,  but  there  was 
no  time  for  discussion.  Every  minute  the  air 
grew  more  chill  and  the  grass  more  dewy;  the 
tide  was  rising,  and  the  wind  that  came  in  with 
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it  began  to  blow  freshly  from  over  the  sea.  To 
healthy  people  it  was  delicioas — intoxicating  in 
its  pare  saltness ;  but  to  the  invalid,  though  ap- 
parently he  did  not  notice  it,  being  engaged 
taUung  to  Letty,  who  was  sympathising  with 
him  in  the  most  charming  manner — ^to  a  pei^ 
son  in  Julius  Stedman's  condition,  Edna  felt 
that  it  might  be  most  dangerous. 

**  We  must  get  him  home  somehow  at  once, 
and  I  see  but  one  way,'*  said  the  doctor,  with  a 
professional  air,  decisive  and  dictatorial,  which 
at  any  other  time  would  have  amused  Edna. 
^<WiU  yon  help  me,  Miss  Kenderdine?  If  I 
support  him  on  one  side,  will  you  let  him  lean 
on  yon  at  the  other?  I  am  sorry  to  trouble 
you — ^very  sorry ;  but  it  is  a  case  of  emergency. 
And  if,  as  you  said,  yon  are  accustomed  to 
sick-nursing — " 

**  Yes ;  and  I  think  I  can  do  this.  I  have 
almost  carried  Letty  many  a  time.  Though  I 
am  small,  I  am  very  strong." 

**  I  can  see  that." 

*'  But  how  will  you  persuade  him  to  walk  ?" 

**  Will  yon  suggest  it  ?  It  might  come  bet- 
ter, coming  from  a  stranger.  Try,  please ;  for 
we  have  not  a  minute  to  lose." 

Nobody  knew  exactly  how  it  was  done — prob- 
ably by  the  invalid's  being  taken  by  surprise,- 
and  left  no  chance  of  refusing;  bnt  it  was 
done.  Between  his  two  supporters  Julius  was 
marched  remorselessly  on,  half  in  jest^  half  in 
earnest,  across  the  smooth  down.  And  then, 
no  doubt,  it  was  rather  pleasant  to  be  assisted 
in  his  steps  by  one  charming  girl,  and  have  his 
progress  watched  and  encouraged  by  anAher. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Julius  did  walk,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  brother  and  Miss  Kenderdine, 
the  whole  quarter  of  a  mile;  and  when  he 
reached  the  garden  gate,  so  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted, as  they  had  expected,  he  turned,  with 
his  countenance  all  beaming — 

^*  How  cleverly  I  have  done  it  I  I  do  think 
I  shall  get  back  the  use  of  my  limbs.  Will 
said  so— but  I  never  believed  him.  I  say,  old 
fellow,  don't  be  too  conceited — ^bnt  you  were 
right,  after  all." 

The  doctor  smiled.  Edna  saw  something  in 
]us  face  that  touched  her  even  more  than  the 
delighted  excitement  in  that  of  the  invalid. 

"Oh,  if  you  knew  what  it  feels  like  I"  said 
Julius  to  Edna.  "To  have  been  tied  and 
bound  for  weeks  to  that  chair — to  feel  as  if  one 
should  never  walk  any  more:  and  now,  ^do 
believe,  if  you  would  let  me,  I  could  walk  quite 
alone." 

**  Try,"  said  the  doctor,  composedly. 

"  Oh,  do  try  I"  cried  Edna,  eagerly. 

The  young  man  did  try,  and  succeeded. 
Very  tottering  steps  they  were,  and  not  many 
of  them,  for  his  brother  would  not  allow  it ;  but 
he  did  really  walk — alone  and  unassisted.  And 
only  those  who  know  what  it  is  to  be  deprived 
for  a  season  of  the  power  of  locomotion,  or  of 
any  power  which  we  use  sp  commonly  and 
thanklessly  »that  we  need  to  lose  it  before  we 
fnlly  recognize  its  blessing,  can  understand  the 


ecstasy  which  lit  up  every  feature  of  the  poor 
fellow's  face,  and  was  reflected  in  the  foces 
round  about  him. 

"I  declare  I  am  just  like  a  baby — a  baby 
first  learning  to  walk,"  said  Julius,  viewing  first 
one  leg  and  then  the  other — patting  them  and 
looking  down  upon  them  as  if  they  were  quite 
new  acquaintances  or  lately-recovered  friends. 
"  Don't  laugh  at  me,  please,  you  two  young  la- 
dies. Will,  there,  won't ;  he  knows  I  always 
was  a  simpleton.  And  then  I  have  been  so  ill, 
and  the  future  has  looked  so  terrible.  Don't 
laugh  at  me." 

"We  are  not  laughing,"  said  Letty,  whose 
good-nature  had  really  been  roused — so  much 
so  as  to  forget  herself,  her  "unfortunate  ap- 
I^earance,"  and  the  sense  of  dignified  propriety 
due  to  both,  in  the  warm  human  interest  of  the 
moment.  "Indeed,  we  are  exceedingly  glad 
to  see  you  better — are  we  not,  sister  ?" 

But  Edna  was  so  moved  that  she  was  act- 
ually crying. 

"How  good  you  are!"  said  Julius,  taking 
her  hand  and  pressing  it  warmly.  While  the 
whole  four  stood  silent  something — they  knew 
not  what  —  seemed  to  come  creeping  round 
them  like  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  and  kindli- 
ness, and  mutual  sympathy — compelling  them 
into  friendliness,  whether  they  willed  it  or  not. 
And  as  they  stood  at  the  front  door,  the  soft, 
gray,  misty  twilight  was  drawing  a  veil  over  the 
sea,  and  the  robin-redbreast,  from  his  nest  at 
the  cliff's  edge,  gave  one  or  two  good-night 
warbles  «rer  his  mate  and  his  little  ones,  and 
the  first  star  came  out,  large  and  bright,  in  the 
zenith.  This  sunshiny  Sunday  was  making  a 
good  end. 

"  Come  in  now,"  said  the  doctor,  for  nobody 
seemed  disposed  to  stir.  "  At  least,  we  must. 
Julius,  say  good-night,  with  many  thanks,  to 
these  two  ladies.  Are  yon  quite  warm,  lad  ? 
I  wish  I  had  ordered  a  fire." 

"Ours  is  lit,"  said  Edna;  and  with  a  ghince 
at  her  sister,  she  did  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment what  seemed  a  simple  thmg  enough,  yet 
was  the  very  last  thing  which,  an  hour  ago, 
she  would  have  thought  of  doing— the  thing 
of  all  others  she  itA  determined  not  to  do — 
she.invited  the  brothers  into  their  parlor. 

"It  will  prevent  all  danger  of  a  chill,"  said 
the  little  woman,  turning  to  Dr.  Stedman  with 
quite  a  grandmotherly  air.  "  Tour  room  will 
be  warm  in  half  an  hour;  and,  meantime,  he 
can  lie  down.  We  have  a  capital  sofa ;  indeed, 
Mrs.  Williams  told  us  it  was  better  than  yours, 
and  we  ofiered  to  exchange." 

"Do  not  think  of  such  a  thing,"  said  Julius. 
"I  shall  soon  be  well;  indeed,  I  feel  myself 
well  now.  It  is  astonishing  what  good  this 
evening  has  done  me ;  or  rather,  not  astonish- 
ing— a  little  society  cheers  one  up  so  much. 
Well,  I  may  go  in  and  sit  by  that  nice  blazing 
fire!" 

"By  all  means,  since  these  ladies  are  so 
kind." 

The  doctor  helped  his  brother  in,  made  him 
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comfortable  on  the  sofa  (*'  and  how  cleverly  he 
did  it  too— wouldn't  he  be  uncommonly  good  to 
his  wife,  that  great  big  fellow !"  remarked  Letty 
afterward),  and  then  was  about  departing,  as 
if  he  hesitated  to  consider  any  one  but  Julius 
included  in  the  invitation. 

Letty  said,  in  her  roost  stately  but  most  fas- 
cinating manner,  **Bhe  hoped  Dr.  Stedman 
would  remain."     So  he  remained. 

It  was  the  first  evening  they  ever  spent  to- 
gether— these  four ;  indeed,  it  could  scarcely  be 
called  an  evening,  for  Dr.  Stedman  carried  his 
brother  away  remorselessly  at  the  half-hour's 
end.  Its  incidents  were  unimportant,  and  its 
conversation  trivial,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
first  acquaintance.  Only  in  books,  seldom  or 
never  in  real  life,  do  youths  and  maidens  dash 
into  the  Romeo-and-Juliet  passion  of  the  in- 
stant. Nowadays  people— even  young  people 
— rarely  fall  in  love;  they  walk  into  it  delib- 
erately and  open-eyed,  or  slip  into  it  gradually 
unawares.     It  is  all  one. 


"Come  he  slow,  or  come  he 
It  is  but  Love  that  comes  at 


The  only  notable  fact  in  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment was  that,  ere  he  sat  down,  Dr. 
Stedman  pointedly  took  out  his  card  and  laid  it 
before  the  sisters. 

''I  think,  Julius,  before  we  intrude  upon 
these  ladies'  hospitality,  we  ought  to  tell  them 
who  and  what  we  are.  Miss  Kenderdine,  my 
brother  is  an  artist,  and  I  am  a  doctor.  There 
are  only  us  two;  our  parents  are  loag  dead, 
and  we  never  had  a  sister.  We  live  at  Ken- 
sington, where  I  have  taken  the  practice  of  the 
late  Dr.  Young." 

"  We  knew  Dr.  Young,"  replied  Edna,  with 
very  considerable  relief;  **and  we  heard  he 
had  a  high  opinion  of  the  gentleman  who  after- 
ward succeeded  him.  That  must  have  been 
yourself?" 

Dr.  Stedman  bowed.  "Then,"  ho  added, 
smiling,  and  in  his  smile  the  not  quite  good- 
tempered  look  before  spoken  of  certainly  dis- 
appeared— "then  I  may  be  considered  to  have 
given  in  our  certificates  of  character?" 

"  Not  mine,"  observed  Julius  from  the  sofa. 
"I  may  be  a  most  awful  scape-grace  for  all 
these  ladies  know;  a  ne'er-do-weel,  hanging 
round  the  neck  of  my  respectable  brother  like 
a  millstone  or  an  old  man  of  the  sea ;  a  poor 
artist — disreputable,  as  most  poor  artists  are. 
Nobody  can  expect  the  luxury  of  a  character 
unless  he  is  rich ;  and  I  am  as  poor  its  a  church 
mouse,  I  assure  you.  Miss  Kenderdine.  All 
our  money  came  to  Will  there;  his  grandfa- 
ther's pet  he  was,  and  he  left  him  his  heir,  but 
he  halves  it  all  with  me,  and — " 

"Julius,  what  nonsense  yon  are  talking!" 

"  I  always  do  talk  nonsense  when  I'm  hap- 
py ;  and  I  am  so  happy  to-night  I  can't  think 
what  has  come  over  me.  So  now  you  know  all 
about  us.  Miss  Kenderdine ;  and  you  may  ei- 
ther make  friends  of  us  or  not,  as  you  choose." 

**  Say,  rather,  acquaintance ;  friendship  does 


not  come  all  in  a  minute,"  said  the  doctor,  re- 
garding his  brother,  who  sat  looking  so  handsome 
and  bright,  pleasant  and  lovable,  with  some- 
thing of  the  expression,  deprecating  yet  proiid, 
with  which  a  parent  regards  a  spoiled  child, 
for  whom  he  feels  bound  to  apologize,  but  can 
not  quite  see  the  necessity,  and  thinks  every 
body  roust  secretly  be  in  as  admiring  an  atti- 
tude as  he  himself.  In  fact,  the  big  brother's 
evident  admiration  of  the  sickly  one  struck  the 
sisters  as  something  quite  funny— if  it  were  not 
so  touching  and  so  unusual  in  its  way. 

"Well,  then — we  being  two  lonely  brothers, 
and  they  two  sisters,  thrown  together  in  this 
not  too  lively  abode — will  they  kindly  permit 
our  acquaintance,  after  the  pattern  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  celebrated  letter — ^  Yours  as  yon 
demean  yourselves,  Edna  Kenderdine  and — * 
I  have  not  heard  3rour  sister's  Christian  name." 

"  Letty — Letitia,"  said  the  owner  of  it,  look- 
ing downward. 

This  was  the  only  information  vouchsafed 
to  the  two  guests  by  their  hostesses.  As  Letty 
said,  after  they  were  gone,  the  two  brothers, 
who  were  evidently  gentlemen,  must  have  seen 
at  a  glance  that  she  and  her  sister  were  gentle- 
women ;  and  any  further  facts  were  quite  un- 
necessary. 

Edna  thought  so  too ;  still  with  her  exceed- 
ing candor,  and  perhaps  a  lurking  pride,  she 
would  have  liked  them — the  doctor  especially 
— ^to  know  that  Letty  and  herself  were  only 
schoolmistresses. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Why  do  people  take  to  loving  one  another — 
or  liking,  the  customary  and  safe  preliminary 
to  loving?  And  how  does  the  love  first  come? 
Through  what  mysterious  process  do  young 
folks  pass,  by  steps  rapid  or  slow,  according  to 
circumstances  and  their  own  idiosyncrasy,  out 
of  the  common  world — ^the  quiet,  colorless,  ev- 
eryday world — into  that  strange  new  paradise 
from  which  there  is  no  returning?  No,  none! 
We  may  be  driven  out  of  it  by  an  angel  with  a, 
flaming  sword — out  into  the  wilderness,  which 
we  have  to  till  and  keep,  changing  its  thorns 
and  thistles  into  a  respectable  ordinary  garden 
— we  may  pass  out  of  it,  calmly  and  happily, 
int»  a  new  earth — safe,  and  sweet,  and  home- 
like ;  but  this  particular  paradise  is  never  found 
again — never  re-entered  more. 

Why  should  it  be  ?  All  life  is  a  mere  pro- 
gression— a  pressing  on  and  on ;  and  death  it- 
self—we Christians  believe — but  a  higher  de- 
velopment into  more  perfect  life.  Yet  as  no- 
thing good  is  ever  lost,  or  wholly  forgotten, 
one  can  imagine  even  a  disembodied  spirit  sit- 
ting glorious  before  the  great  white  throne,  re- 
calling With  a  tender  sweetness  the  old  earthly 
heaven  which  was  first  created  by  that  strange 
state  of  mind — that  intoxicating  idealisation  of 
all  things  within  and  without,  as  if  every  thing 
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were  beheld  with  new  eyes — the  eyes  of  a  creat- 
ure new-boand ;  the  condition  which  silly  folk 
call  being  "  in  love." 

It  has  its  sillinesses — no  one  will  deny ;  its 
weaknesses  and  madnesses ;  bat  it  has  its  di- 
vine side  too,  chiefly  because  then,  and  not  till 
then,  comes  the  complete  absorption  of  self  into 
some  other  being  dearer  and  better,  higher  and 
nobler  than  one's  self,  or  imagined  so ;  which  is 
the  foundation  of  every  thing  divine  in  human 
nature.  If  men  or  women  are  ever  good  at  all 
—  ever  heroic,  unselfish,  self-denying  —  they 
will  be  so  when  they  first  fall  in  love ;  and  if 
the  love  be  worthy,  that  goodness  will  take  root 
and  grow.  As  a  tree  Is  known  by  its  fruits,  so 
a  noble  love,  be  it  happy  or  unhappy,  ennobles 
a  whole  life.  And  I  think  no  friends — no  pa- 
rents especially — if  they  are  real  friends,  real 
parents,  true  as  tender,  generous  as  wise,  can 
see  two  young  people  standing  at  the  enchant- 
ed gate  without  a  prayerful  thankfulness ;  ay, 
thankfulness.  For  it  is  the  gate  of  life  to  them, 
whatever  be  the  end. 

Neither  friends  nor  kindred  stood  by  these 
four  to  watch  or  warn  them,  to  help  or  to  hin- 
der their  footsteps,  in  entering  this  unknown 
paradise ;  they  walked  into  it  deliberately,  day 
bj  day  and  hour  by  hour,  from  that  first  Sun- 
day night  when  Julius  Stedman  lay  on  the 
Misses  Kenderdine's  sofa,  talking  to  one  and 
gazing  at  the  otlier,  with  all  his  heart  both  in 
his  lips  and  eyes. 

He  was  the  grand  foundation  of  the  ac- 
quaintance, the  corner-stone  which  seemed  to^ 
iQake  it  all  safe  and  right  and  natural.  The 
sacredness  of  sickness  was  upon  him  and 
around  him;  for  after  the  exertion  of 'that 
night  he  fell  back  considerably,  and  for  some 
days  made  his  brother  and  his  jfriends — ^in  the 
anxiety  they  grew  into  friends — ^very  miserable 
about  him.  The  Misses  Renderdine  were  by 
no  means  strong-minded  women,  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  and  make  acquaintance  with, 
or  suflTer  themselves  to  be  made  acquaintances 
by,  any  stray  young  man  they  happened  to 
meet.  They  had  a  keen  sense  of  decorum; 
but  then  it  was  the  decorum  of  true  womanli- 
ness, the  pure  simplicity  of  soul  which  sees  no 
barm  in  things  not  really  harmful ;  the  sweet 
dignity  of  maidenhood,  which,  feeling  that, 
known  or  unknown,  met  or  unmet,  there  can 
be  to  any  woman  but  one  man  alive  who  is  a 
poaisible  husband,  regards  the  rest  of  the  sex 
with  a  gentle  kindness — ^a  placid  indifference — 
nothing  more. 

At  least  such  was  Edna's  condition,  and  by 
the  strong  influence  of  her  character  she  turned 
Letty  into  the  same,  or  an  imitation  of  the  j 
same,  for  the  time  being.  After  a  long  con- 
sultation  between  themselves,  the  sisters  agreed 
that  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  them  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  poor  sick  fellow  in  the  next 
room,  and  his  grave,  anxious  brother,  who 
seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  nursing  him,  be- 
cause these  happened  to  be  young  men,  and 
they  themselves  young  women ;  and  no  regular 


introduction  in  society  had  taken  place  be- 
tween them. 

**  But  we  know  all  about  them  nevertheless," 
argued  Edna. •  "I  quite  well  remember  that 
when  I  was  urged  to  send  for  Dr.  Young  to 
you,  and  found  he  had  died  suddenly,  his  suc- 
cessor was  very  highly  recommended.  It  must 
have  been  the  same  Dr.  Stedmcn.  Had  I  sent, 
and  had  he  attended  you  in  the  fever,  how  ver^* 
funny  it  would  have  been !" 

"Yes,  indeed.  Suppose  we  tell  him  what  a 
near  escape  be  had  of  either  killing  or  curing 
me!'* 

"I  think  not,  dear.  As  you  say,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  them  to  know  any  thing  about  us. 
I  do  not  mean  even  to  tell  them  that  we  live  at 
Kensington;  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know 
something  about  Dr.  Stedman,  and  it  warrants 
us  in  being  kind  and  civil  a  little  to  that  poor 
sick  lad— be  looks  no  more  than  a  lad.  And 
how  very  ill  he  seemed  this  morning !" 

So  Edna  reasoned  with  herself,  most  simply 
and  sincerely  ;  as  she  drifted— they  all  drifted 
— into  that  frank  association,  which,  the  first 
barrier  being  broken,  was  sure  to  come  to  peo- 
ple living  in  the  same  house,  having  nothing  in 
the  wide  world  to  do  but  to  go  out  and  come  in, 
and  watch  each  other's  goings  out  and  comings 
in,  innocently  enough ;  but  yet  with  a  certain 
interest  that  appeared  to  waken  up  into  new 
life  the  whole  party,  especially  the  invalids. 

For  Letty  was  a  little  of  an  invalid  again. 
She  took  a  slight  chill ;  and  Dr.  Stedman  pre- 
scribed for  her,  in  a  very  reticent,  formal,  but 
still  pleasant  but  friendly  way,  which  further 
helped  on  the  intimacy  between  them.  And 
as  for  Edna,  her  chief  friend,  as  she  openly  de- 
clared, wa»  Julius.  He  took  to  her  suddenly 
and  completely,  with  a  kind  of  childlike  depend- 
ence, so  affectionately  persistent  that  there  was 
no  withstanding  it.  Soon  it  became  quite  na- 
tural for  him  to  send  for  her  in  to  sit  with  him 
when  his  brother  went  out,  to  beg  her  to  ac- 
company  them  and  "  see  that  nothing  happened 
to  them"  in  the  daily  walk  that  Will  shortly  be- 
gan to  insist  upon,  first  round  the  garden,  and 
gradually  lengthening,  to  the  total  abolition  of 
the  Bath-chair.  He  talked  and  jested  with  her 
alternately,  for  she  wa£  a  merry  as  well  as  earn- 
est little  woman :  he  tyrannized  over  her,  mak- 
ing her  see  to  his  little  comforts,  which  she 
did  in  quite  a  motherly,  or,  rather,  as  he  de- 
clared, a  "  grandmotherlji^  way ;  sometimes  he 
even  presumed  to  tease  her,  but  all  in  such 
frank,  boyish,  and  yet  perfectly  gentlemanly 
fashion,  that  the  result  was  inevitable — Edna 
grew  exceedingly  fond  of  him. 

"Fond  of"  is  the  word,  that  gentle  tenderness 
which  almost  invariably,  though  i|pt  always,  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  any  thing  more. 

This  firm  alliance,  open  and  free,  between  Juli- 
us and  Edna,  made  things  progress  amazingly, 
and  threw  the  two  others  together  more  than 
Letty's  sister  would,  a  week  ago,  have  dared 
to  risk.  But  then,  Dr.  Stedman,  the  more  she 
knew  of  him,  seemed  the  more  unlikely  to  fall 
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into  the  ranks  of  Letty*s  rictims,  being  exceed- 
ingly sedate  and  middle-aged  for  his  years,  and 
•  apparently  not  at  all  disposed  to  make  the  best 
of  his  opportunities.  He  would  walk  by  Let- 
ty's  side  for  hours  without  detaching  her  from 
the  others,  or  talking  to  her  very  much  himself ; 
he  seemed  to  like  looking  at  her  as  any  man 
might,  and  that  was  all.  Obviously  he  was  in- 
capable of  flirtation,  did  not  seem  to  understand 
what  it  meant,  carried  on  all  conversations  with 
'the  sisters  in  the  most  open,  grave,  and  courte- 
ous earnest ;  as  Letty  declared,  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  for  her  to  set  up  a  flirta- 
tion with  him,  even  had  she  tried. 

To  do  her  justice,  she  did  not  try.  She  too 
was  subdued  by  the  shadow  of  heavy  sickness, 
which  she  had  so  lately  escaped,  and  which  still 
hung  over  the  two  brothers.  Her  sympathy 
was  aroused ;  she  thought  less  of  herself  and 
her  charms,  and  was  consequently  more  charm- 
ing than  she  had  ev4|been  in  her  life. 

Did  the  young  men  see  and  feel  it?  this  ex- 
traordinary^ fascination,  half. of  soul,  half  of 
sense,  which  breathes  in  the  very  atmosphere 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  if  she  has  any  thing  wo- 
manly in  her  at  all.  And  Letty  had  a  good 
deal.  There  ^as  in  her  not  a  particle  of  ill- 
nature,  that  **envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharita- 
bleness,"  which  w^omen  have  sometimes  sore 
need  to  pray  against.  She  was  always  gentle 
and  lady-like,  and  extremely  sweet-tempered. 
If  taken  altogether,  her  character  was  chiefly 
made  up  of  negatives,  her  beauty  was  a  thing 
so  positive  that  it  supplied  all  deficiencies,  at 


least  for  a  long  time.  In  the  eyes  of  men,  pipb- 
ably  for  always. 

Julius  had  his  wish,  and  made  sketches  in- 
numerable, sometimes  open,  sometimes  surrep- 
titiotis,  of  her  flexible  figure  and  lovely  face. 
Of  evenings  ho  used  to  repeat  them  from  mem- 
ory, and  make  compositions  out  of  them.  Dr. 
Stedman  was  called  out  of  his  medical  research- 
es for  endless  criticism  upon  Miss  Kenderdine 
— they  always  called  her  Miss  Kenderdine,  and 
her  sister  Miss  Edna,  though  why,  nobody  knew 
— as  the  gardener's  daughter — 

"Gowned  in  pure  white  that  fitted  to  the  shape. 
Holding  a  branch  to  fix  it  back." 

Miss  Kenderdine  in  medieval  costume,  asKreim- 
hild  in  the  Niebelungenlied,  and  Miss  Kender- 
dine, with  her  hat  ofif,  and  sea-weeds  in  her  hair, 
standing  with  the  tide  rolling  in  upon  her  feet, 
musing  pensively  with  head  bent  forward — a 
veritable  Ariadne  of  Naxos. 

"  That's  the  best,  I  think,"  said  Will,  whose 
comments  were  always  sharp,  short,  and  de- 
cisive. 

"I  think  so  too,"  replied  the  other,  lingering 
over  his  work  with  an  artist's  delight.  "  There 
is  a  wonderful  deal  of  the  Ariadne  in  her  face 
naturally." 

"  Yes.  The  features  are  of  the  true  Greek 
type — sensuous  without  being  sensual,  pleasure- 
loving,  but  not  coarse.  She  ought  to  marry  a 
rich  man,  and  then  she  would  do  uncommonly 
well." 

"Probably;  so  would  most  women,"  said 
Julius,  with  come  sharpness. 
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Will  did  not  notice  that,  bat  still  gazed  in 
keen  criticism  on  the  sketch. 

"Ay,  it*8  like  her;  a  true  Ariadne  face — 
that,  TheseiiB  lost,  would  take  np  veiy  comfort- 
ably with  Bacchus." 

**  Horrible !  **  cried  the  artist  " I  never  knew 
such  a  matter<of-&ct,  abominably  blnnt  fellow 
as  you.  You  might  as  well  say  that  if  Miss 
Kenderdine  were  distqipoint^d  in  love  she  would 
take  to  drinking.'* 

"  She  might.  I  have  seen  some  terrible  cases 
of  female  Bacchants  under  similar  circamstances. 
But  I  beg  your  pardon.  Ton  need  not  tcU  her 
I  said  so.  Besides,  she  is  never  likely  to  be 
disappointed  in  love,"  added  the  doctor,  as  he 
put  down  the  sketch-book,  and  ceased  the  con- 
Tersation. 

It  was  the  only  conversation  that  during  the 
first  fortnight  the  brothers  held  concerning  their 
new  acquaintances.  Indeed,  there  was  not 
time,  for,  excepting  the  late  working  hours — 
after  nine  or  ten  o^clock  —  scarcely  an  hour 
passed  when  the  occupants  of  the  two  parlors 
did  not  meet,  or  sit  waiting,  expectant  of  the 
chance  of  meeting.  Not  that  any  walks  or 
talka  were  purposely  or  systematically  planned 
— still  they  always  seemed  to  come  about,  and 
at  length  both  sides  seemed  to  make  reasons 
or  excuses  for  them. 

"We  are  just  a  lot  of  children  out  on  a 
holiday,'*  said  Julius  one  day,  when  they  were 
all  sitting  eating  their  combined  lunch  on  a 
primrose  bank,  with  larks  singing  madly  over- 
head, the  salt  wind  freshening  all  their  faces, 
and  far  away  the  outline  of  white  cliflTs  and  blue 
sea  stretching  into  infinite  brightness — infinite 
peace.  "Just  mere  children.  Miss  Edna,  and 
oh,  do  let  us  enjoy  ourselves  as  such.  We  shall 
have  hard  enough  work  when  we  get  home." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Edna,  with  a  half  sigh; 
and  she  too  gave  herself  np  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  moment. 

None  the  less  enjoyable  that  it  was,  strange- 
ly enough,  the  first  time  in  their  lives  that  these 
two  young  women  had  had  any  frank  associa- 
tion with  men — ^good,  pleasant,  clever  men. 
To  Letty  the  opposite  sex  had  always  come  in 
the  form  of  lovers — ^not  always  satisfactory,  es- 
pecially in  the  amazing  plurality  with  which 
they  had  blessed  Letitia  Kenderdine;  while 
Edna  knew  nothing  about  men  at  aU.  That 
cheerful,  frank  intercourse — social,  moral,  and 
intellectual — ^which,  within  limits,  does  both 
sexes  a  world  of  good,  was  to  her  n^t  only 
a  novelty,  but  an  exceeding  pleasure.  She 
was  not  a  stupid  woman— ^indeed  it  sometimes 
dawned  upon  her  that  she  might  have  a  few 
brains  of  her  own,  since  she  could  so  readily 
enter  into  the  talk  of  these  two  men,  who  both, 
in  their  way,  were  undoubtedly  clever  men — 
thoughtful,  original,  and  with  np  folly  or  coarse- 
ness about  them,  such  as  woidd  at  onc9  have 
repelled  these  maidenly  gentlewqmen.  Nei- 
ther of  the  brothers  attempted  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  make  love  to  Letty,  and  both  treated 
Edna  with  a  grateful  politeness,  a  true  heart 
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courtesy,  that  did  her  own  heart  good.  For, 
she  argued  tOi  herself,  it  was  not  like  the  civili- 
ties shown  to  Letty ;  it  must  be  sincere,  since 
it  was  shown  to  a  poor,  plain,  little  schoolmis* 
tress.  She  had  taken  care  to  let  their  new 
firiends  know  they  were  only  schoolmistresses, 
teaching  tradesmen's  daughters  in  a  London 
suburb— «o  much,  no  more ;  and  she  had  no- 
ticed with  approbation  that  neither  brother  had 
made  the  slightest  further  inquiry;  nor  had 
their  respective  positions  in  life,  or  pecuniary 
affairs,  or  family  connections,  been  again  re- 
ferred to. 

Thus  they  spent  day  after  day,  these  fbnr 
young  people,  in  as  complete  an  Arcadia  as  if 
there  were  no  such  a  place  as  the  conmion, 
working- day  world,  no  sound  of  which  ever 
reached  them.  This  little  Isle  of  Wight,  which 
was  not  then  wHat  it  is  now,  but  for  simpler, 
far  lonelier,  far  lovelier — though  it  is  lovely  yet 
— ^might  have  been  an  enchanted  island  of  the 
sea — an  Atlantis,  such  as  weary  mariners  sailed 
after  in  vain — ^where  no  one  toiled  and  no  one 
suffered ;  no  one  hated,  or  quarreled,  or  be- 
trayed ;  but  all  within  was  as  sweet  and  peace- 
ful  as  without,  and  where  these  young  people 
seemed  to  live  a  life  as  innocent  as  the  birds, 
and  as  peaceful  as  the  primroses. 

Letty  even  forgot  her  new  bonnet.  Edna 
never  took  that  expedition  to  Ryde ;  it  seemed 
a  pity  to  waste  a  day  thereon ;  and  for  two 
Sundays  more  the  sisters  went  contentedly  to 
church  in  their  winter's  clothes.  But  it  was 
spring  in  both  their  hearts  all  the  while. 

This  was,  they  agreed,  the  most  wonderful 
spring  they  had  ever  seen.  The  primroses 
were  so  large;  the  hyacinths  so  iunumerable 
and  intensely  blue,  and  the  trees  came  into 
leaf  with  such  especial  luxuriance — all  in  a 
minute,  as  it  seemed ;  some  days  you  could  al- 
most see  them  growing.  The  twenty-ninth  of 
May  the  oaks  were  fall  enough  to  shelter  a< 
moderate-sized  King  jCharles ;  and  on  a  cer- 
tain country  walk  Edna  discussed  eagerly  with 
Julius  that  celebrated  historical  fiurt,  wbich  he 
had  tried  to  illustrate  by  a  large  cartoon  in  the 
previous  year's  exhibition  at  Westminster  Hall. 

"Did  ybu  compete  for  the  prizes?"  she  ask- 
ed, walking  along  by  his  side,  while  the  others 
went  on  ahead,  this  being  their  usual  way,  be- 
cause Letty  disliked  being  hindered  with  Ju- 
lius's still  feeble  steps. 

"I  tried,  but  I  failed.  .  I  always  do  fail, 
somehow." 

"  That  is  hard.  I  wonder  why  it  should  be 
so,  when  you  are  so  veiy  clever,"  said  Edna, 
innocently. 

"Perhaps  other  people— "Will  especially — 
think  me  cleverer  than  I  am.  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,"  added  he,  mournfully,  "but  I  al- 
ways seem  to  miss  the  exact  point  of  success. 
I  get  near  it,  but  I  never  touch  it.  I  am  afraid 
my  life  has  been-^-always  will  bef— a  failure." 

"Many  lives  are,  that  do  not  show  it  out- 
side," replied  Edna,  more  sadly  than  her  wont 
For  she  too,  on  that  sunshiny  day,  with  all  things 
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luring  her  to  enjoyment,  hod  become  slightly 
conscions  of  something  lacking.  Did  the  oth- 
ers feel  it,  she  wondered?  Was  Letty  there, 
as  happy  as  she  looked,  when  stopping  with  Dr. 
Stedman  on  the  summit  of  the  steep  cliff,  up 
which  she  herself  had  managed  to  climb  with 
Julius,  indulging  him  with  the  fEincy  that  he 
was  helping  her,  while,  in  reality,  she  support- 
ed him — a  common  fiction. 

'*  My  brother  and  your  sister  have  got  on 
ahead  of  us,"  said  Julius,  pausing,  breathless. 
^*  They  seem  capital  friends.  He  admires  her 
extremely,  as,  indeed,  every  body  must  do. 
She  is  the  most  beautiful  person  we  ever  saw." 

'*  Yes ;  all  people  say  that.  I  am  quite  used 
to  hearing  it  now." 

*'  Of  course  you  are,  which  must  be  my  apol- 
ogy for  making  the  remark.  The  fact  is  so 
patent  that  it  ceases  to  be  either  a  compliment 
or  an  impertinence." 

*'  It  would  never  be  an  impertinence,  said  as 
you  say  it,"  replied  Edna,  gently,  for  she  saw 
that  the  young  man  was  a  little  annoyed  in 
some  way.  "Yet,  I  will  confess,  you  are  the 
first  person  whom  I  ever  heard  call  my  sister 
handsome  without  its  making  me  angry." 

"What  an  odd  observation  to  make !  How 
it  might.be  misinterpreted!^' 

"  How  ?  That  it  meant  I  was  jealous  of  her  ? 
Oh,  how  very  funny!  What  an  altogether  ri- 
diculous idea !  Me  jealous  of  my  sister  because 
she  is  so  beautiful,  while  I  myself  am — ^well !" 

"Never  mind  what  you  are,"  interrupted 
Julius,  blushing,  for  he  felt  he  was  treading  on 
the  very  bounds  of  incivility. 

"  Oh,  but  I  do  mind  a  little.  I  confess  I 
should  like  to  have  been  handsome,  too.  But 
as  it  can't  be,  it  can't  be;  and  I  have  now 
grown  quite  used  to  being  plain." 

Julius  was  fairly  puzzled.  It  had  been  his 
trial,  and  a  not  inconsiderable  one,  in  his  ac- 
.quaintance,  or  friendship,  or  whatever  it  was, 
with  this  sweet  little  woman,  that  she  was  so 
plain.  To  his  keen  artist  eye  her  want  of 
complexion,  of  feature,  and  general  brilliancy 
of  effect,  was  sometimes  really  annoying.  She 
would  have  been  so  attractive,  so  original,  so 
altogether  charming — if  only  she  had  been  a 
very  little  prettier. 

Of  course  he  would  not  betray  this,  and  yet 
he  did  not  like  to  tell  an  untruth,  or  to  pay  a 
silly  compliment,  which  the  candid  Edna  could 
at  once  have  discovered  and  scorned .  A  bright 
thought  struck  him,  and  he  compromised  with 
it. 

'  *  Plain,  are  you  ?  Every  body  doesn't  think 
so ;  Will  doesn't.  The  very  first  night  he  saw 
you,  when  yon  sat  adding  up  your  accounts,  he 
told  me  what  a  nice  fiice  you  had." 

"Did  he ?  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  him." 

**And  your  sbter?"  continued  Julius,  still 
watching  the  other  two  with  m  intentness  that 
might  have  seemed  peculiar  had  not  Edna  now 
become  accustomed  to  his  artist  way  of  staring 
— "quite  in  the  way  of  business,"  as  he  took 


care  to  explain.  "  What  does  your  sister  think 
of  Will?" 

*'  I  really  can  not  tell,"  replied  Edna,  smiling. 
"In  truth  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea." 

She  might  have  added — once  she  thought 
she  would,  and  then  despised  herself  for  such 
an  unsisterly  betrayal — that  Letty's  thoughts 
did  not  much  matter,  as  she  was  not  in  ithe 
habit  of  thinking  long  or  seriously  about  any 
thing.  So  she  held  her  tongue,  and  the  broth- 
erly earnestness  of  her  companion's  next  speech 
shamed  her  still  more. 

"  I  hope  she  likes  him ;  she  ought — ^you  both 
ought,  for  I  am  sure  he  likes  you,  which  is  a 
great  deal  to  say  for  Will,  as  he  does  not  usually 
get  on  with  young  ladies.  Yet  he  is  a  wonder- 
fully good  fellow,  Miss  Edna ;  a  fine  fellow  in 
every  way,  as  you  would  say  if  you  knew  him." 

"  r  have  no  doubt  of  it." 

"Brothers  don't  often  pull  together  as  well 
as  we  do,  yet  we  are  ver}"  unlike,  and  I  have 
tried  him  not  a  little.  When  I  get  strong — ^if 
I  ever  do  get  strong — " 

"  You  certainly  will.  Dr.  Stedman  said  so 
to  me  only  yesterday." 

*  *  What  was  he  saying  about  me  ?  You  see. 
Will  and  I  don't  talk  much  either  of  or  to  one 
another,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  he 
could  find  to  say." 

Edna  hesitated  a  moment  whether  or  not  to 
repeat  this,  the  only  bit  of  confidence  that  had 
ever  passed  between  herself  and  the  doctor, 
and  which  had  at  once  amazed  and  puzzled  her 
for  the. time:  it  seemed  so  very  uncalled  for. 
Then  she  thou^^t  she  would  tell  it,  for  it  could 
do  no  possible  harm  out  of  its  anxious  brotherly 
affectionateness.  And  it  might  even  do  good, 
by  rousing  Julius  out  of  that  languid  indiffer- 
ence to  the  future,  that  loose  grasp  of  life,  with 
its  duties  and  pleasures  alike,  which  was  such 
a  sad,  nay,  a  fatal  thing  to  see  in  a  young  man 
of  his  age. 

"  It  was  very  little  your  brother  said ;  only 
he  told  me  his  firm  conviction  that  you  had  no 
real  disease  or  feebleness  of  constitution.  You 
would  be  all  right  if  you  could  once  be  roused 
out  of  your  melancholy  and  moody  fits  by  any 
strong  feeling  of  any  kind :  made  to  take  care 
of  your  health,  work  hard,  though  not  too  hard, 
and  finally  marry  and  settle." 

"Did  he  say  that?  Did  he  want  me  to 
marry?" 

"Very  much  indeed,"  replied  Edna,  laugh- 
ing. "  No  match-making  mother  was  ever  more 
earnest  on  the  subject.  He  said  that  a  good 
wife  would  be  the  best  blessing  that  could  hap- 
pen to  yon,  and  the  sooner  it  happened  the  bet- 
ter." 

**Were  those  his  words?  Exceedingly 
obliged  to  him!" 

From  the  tone  Edna  could  hardly  tell  wheth- 
er the  young  man  was  pleased  or  vexed,  but  he 
blushed  extremely:  so  much  so  that  she  be- 
gan to  blush  too,  and  to  question  within  herself 
whether  she  had  not  gone  a  little  too  far,  and 
in  her  sublime  grandmotheriy  indifference  had 
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overstepped  the  boundary  of  maidenly  propriety. 
But  at  this  instant  the  other  two  returned,  and 
the  cq^versation  became  general. 

Edna  was  glad  Dr.  Stedman  had  called  hers 
**a  nice  face."  It  showed  that  he  liked  her, 
and  she  had  rather  thought  the  contrary. 
Scarcely  from  any  expression  or  non-expression 
of  the  fact,  but  because  he  did  not  seem  a  per- 
son who  would  easily  like  any  body :  but  once 
liking,  his  fidelit/  would  be  sure  for  life.  Or 
so  at  least  fancied  Edna  in  her  simple  specula- 
tions ttpon  character,  in  which  she  was  fond  of 
indulging — as  most  people  are  who  do  not  take 
very  much  trouble  in  thinking  about  themselves. 
She  must  think  about  something,  and  not  being 
given  to  lofty  musings  or  abstract  cogitations, 
she  thought  about  her  neighbors ;  and  for  the 
remainder  of  that  walk  about  that  special  neigh- 
bor who  had  been  her  first  acquaintance  of  the 
two;  since  Dr.  Stedman  had  more  than  once 
declared,  when  they  were  jesting  on  the  subject, 
that  his  ^acquaintance  with  the  sisters  dated 
firom  the  moment  when  he  had  been  moved  to 
such  deep  sympathy  by  Miss  Edna's  arithmet- 
ical woes. 

She  was  glad  he  liked  her,  for  sh^  liked  him ) 
his  keen  intelligence,  less  brilliant  than  Julius's, 
but  soh'd,  thorough,  and  clear ;  his  honesty  of 
speech  and  simple  unpretending  goodness— es- 
pecially his  unvarying  goodness  to  his  brother ; 
over  whom  his  anxiety  and  his  patience  seemed 
endless ;  and  Edna  cottld  understand  it  all.  In 
the  few  private  talks  she  and  Dr.  Stedman  had 
together,  their  conversation  seemed  naturally 
to  turn  upon  the  nearest  subject  to  both  their 
hearts — their  respective  sister  and  brother. 

Was  he  falling  in  love  with  Letty,  or  fearing 
Julius  would  do  so  ?  Either  chance  was  pos- 
sible, and  yet  improbable;  nay,  in  the  frank 
pleasure  of  their  intercourse,  Edna  had  almost 
ceased  to  dread  either  catastrophe.  Now,%b 
they  turned  homeward  along  the  cliff,  she  no- 
ticed that  Dr.  Stedman  looked  exceedingly 
thoughtful— almost  sad — that  he  either  walked 
beside  Letty,  or  when  she  was  walking  with  his 
brother,  he  followed  her  continually  with  his 
eyes. 

No  wonder.  Edna  thought  she  had  never 
seen  her  sister  so  irresistibly  attractive.  If  half 
the  men  in  the  world  were  on  their  knees  at 
Letty's  feet,  it  would  have  scarcely  been  unnat- 
ural.    And  yet — and  yet — 

Edna  did  not  like  to  own  it  to  herself— it 
seemed  so  unkind,  unsisterly ;  still,  if,  as  a  per- 
fectly unprejudiced  person  she  had  been  asked, 
was  tetty  the  sort  of  girl  likely  to  carry  away 
captive  Dr.  Stedman,  she  should  have  said  no. 
She  should  have  thought  a  man  with  his  deep 
nature  would  have  looked  deeper,  expected 
more.  With  all  her  love  for  Letty,  Letty  would 
have  heen  the  last  person  in  the  world  whom, 
had  she  been  a  man,  she,  Edna,  would  have 
fallen  in  love  with ;  if  Dr.  Stedman  had  done 
so,  she  was  a  little  surprised  and — it  must  be 
confessed— just  a  trifle  disappointed. 


Chiefly  so,  she  argued  internally,  because  she 
felt  certain  that  Letty  would  never  look  at  him, 
and  then  it  might  turn  out  such  an  unlucky 
business  altogether — the  worst  yet ;  for  the  doc- 
tor was  not  a  person  to  take  things  easily,  or  to 
be  played  fast  and  loose  with,  as  was  unfortu- 
nately rather  Letty's  way.  Edna  felt  by  instinct 
that  he  would  never  he  made  a  slave  of-r-much 
more  likely  a  tyrant.  And  if  he  should  be  verj- 
miserable — break  his  heart  perhaps — that  is, 
supposing  men  ever  do  break  their  hearts  for 
love— Edna  would  have  been  so  very  sony  for 
him. 

She  watched  him  closely  all  the  road  home. 
She  did  not  even  ask  him  to  come  in  to  tea,  as 
both  brothers  seemed  half  to  expect,  and  as 
had  been  done  more  than  once  before  the  quar- 
tette started  together  for  their  evening  ramble. 
Nevertheless,  one  was  arranged — to  look  at  a 
wreck  which  had  been  washed  ashore  the  pre- 
vious winter,  and  which  Julius  wished  -to  make 
into  a  sketch  for  a  possible  picture.  And  though 
there  was  some  slight  opposition  from  Edna, 
who  thought  the  walk  would  be  too  long  for 
Letty,  and  from  Dr.  Stedman,  for  the  same 
reason  as  regarded  his  brother,  Julius  was  ob- 
stinate, and  carried  his  point. 
•  So  they  parted ;  for  the  brief  parting  of  an 
hour  or  two,  which  scarcely  seemed  such  at  all. 

Letty  threw  off  her  hat  and  lay  down,  with 
both  her  arms  over  her  head,  in  an  attitude  ex- 
quisitely lovely. 

"I  am  quite  tired,  Edna;  that  doctor  of 
yours  does  take  such  gigantic  strides,  and  he 
talks  on  such  solid  subjects,  it  quite  makes  one's 
head  ache  to  follow  him.  I  wonder  w^hy  he 
chose  me  to  walk  with,  and  not  you ;  but  these 
wise  men  like  silly  women.  I  told  him  so.  At 
least  I  owned  I  was  silly ;  but  of  course  he  didn't 
believe  it." 

''  Of  course  not.  But  what  was  he  talking 
about?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular,'*  said  Letty,  with  a 
slightly  conscious  air.  **  Men  all  talk  alike  to 
me,  I  fancy." 

Edna  asked  no  more  questions. 


THE  MAIDEN'S  TEST. 
A  GIRL  Stood  under  a  hoUy-tree, 

As  she  tried  the  country  test. 
Counting  the  thorns  on  a  holly  leaf. 

To  see  who  loved  her  best 

"  Loves— loves  me  not"-^he  test  came  wrong, 

And  she  threw  away  the  holly; 
And  cried,  with  a  pretty  pettish  pout, 

'*Your  test  is  naught  but  folly!" 

The  leaf  was  wrong.    My  test  was  right, 
I  prov'd  it  in  a  minute: 
I  do  confess,"  she  quick  relied, 
"Your  test  has  witchcraft  in  it." 
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JOHN  ALBION  ANDREW  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

BT  A  MEMBEH  OF  HIS  CHURCH. 


THE  first  time  I  saw  Governor  Andrew  was 
in  1841.  Our  church  had  lately  been  es- 
tablished, in  Boston,  on  what  we  called  **The 
Voluntary  Principle,'*  or  Free  Seats,  and  the 
expenses  met  by  a  subscription;  ''The  Socml 
Principle,"  or  united  study  of  religion  and 
united  action;  and  "The  Principle  of  Congre- 
gational Worship. "  This  last  not  only  included 
congregational  singing  and  responses  to  prayer, 
but  also  lay  preaching,  and  the  conducting  of 
the  various  services  by  the  brethren  and  sisters 
of  the  church.  John  Andrew  himself  some- 
times preached  in  those  days,  and  often  con- 
ducted the  Bible  class  or  social  meeting.  His 
name  stands  on  the  church-book  opposite  to  the 
date  September  30, 1841. 

The  customs  of  the  church  suited  him.  He 
was  naturally  a  religions  man,  but  he  put  a  great 
deal  of  common-sense  into  his  religion.  There 
was  no  sentimentalism  about  him,  and  very  little 


interest  in  purely  speculative  inquiries.  Bat  hiB 
large  nature  was  veiy  receptive  of  the  emotion- 
al clement.  He  was  fond  of  prayer  meetings 
and  conference  meetings.  He  was  social  and 
friendly,  and  after  he  was  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  the  midst  of  the  great  respons- 
ibilities of  the  war,  he  would  often  stop  after 
church  on  Sunday,  and  talk  for  half  an  hour 
with  any  of  the  members  who  happened  to  stay 
— calling  them  always  Brother  A.  or  Sister  B., 
as  of  old.  Whatever  comes  of  good  manners — 
civility  to  all,  a  becoming  attention  to  all  claims 
— this  was  natural  to  him.  But  the  mere  eti- 
quette and  propriety  of  conventional  usage  he 
seemed  never  to  notice.  In  this  matter  he  was 
like  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  once  presided 
over  a  Unitarian  convention,  and  began  his  re- 
marks thus:  "Brethren  and  sisters."  Where- 
upon Father  Taylor,  the  Methodist  sailor - 
preacher,  being  aftei^ward^c^^jj^^^eak. 
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began :  "  I  have  seen  a  wonderful  thing  to-day. 
I  have  seen  the  man  whose  hand  wielded  the 
armies  and  navies  of  the  nation,  and  who  could 
hurl  their  thunderbolts  against  the  enemies  of 
the  land — I  have  seen  him  rise  and  say  to  this 
company,  ^Brothers  and  sisters/  But  it  is  all 
right,"  continued  Father  Taylor,  "for  there 
will  be  only  brothers  and  sisters  in  heaven. 
There  will  be  no  'Honorable  Mr.  Christian' 
there,  nor  'Judge  Christian,*  nor  'Colonel 
Christian;'  but  only  'Brother  Christiln.'" 

Brother  Andrew  loved  to  go  to  Father  Tay- 
]or*s  conference  meeting,  and  talk  with  the 
sailors,  and  hear  these  rough  sons  of  ocean 
when  made  tender  by  their  sense  of  God's 
presence,  and  by  the  softening  influence  of 
home.  He  also,  as  he  said,  when  "  he  wanted 
a  good  warm  time,"  would  go  to  the  colored 
Methodist  church,  of  which  the  pastor  was 
Brother  Grimes,  who  always  had  access  to  him 
when  any  thing  was  needed  by  his  people.  Here 
John  Andrew  was  often  found  of  a  Sunday  aft- 
ernoon or  evening,  sitting  among  the  colored 
people,  joining  heartily  in  their  hymns,  or  list^ 
ening  with  his  open,  sympathizing  face  to  their 
prayers  and  exhortations.  And  we  may  be  sure 
that  if  ever  called  on  to  speak  in  the  colored 
church,  or  the  sailors'  church,  he  did  not  make 
the  mistake  which  brought  on  one  of  our  Bos- 
ton merchants  this  remarkable  conmient  from 
Father  Taylor.  The  merchant,  who  was  a 
liberal  and  kind  man^  and  a  true  friend  to  the 
sailore,  nevertheless  happened,  on  one  occasion, 
when  asked  to  speak  at  their  conference  meet- 
ing, to  fall  into  a  patronizing  vein.  He  told 
them  that  they  were  a  very  important  chiss  of 
citixens,  and  that  the  community  were  much 
interested  in  their  welfare,  etc.  When  he  was 
through.  Father  Taylor  indicated  his  opinion 
of  this  de  haut  en  bos  style  of  speech  by  simply 
saying :  "  If  any  other  old  sinner  wants  to  tell 
his  experience,  now's  his  chance. "  I  have  often 
heard  Brother  Andrew  laughing  at  this  story, 
and  I  do  not  think  he  ever  needed  such  a  re- 
buke. He  was  always  one  of  Father  Taylors 
best  friends  and  helpers,  and  at  his  funeral  the 
old  sailor-preacher  declined  to  offer  a  prayer, 
saying,  "I  can  not  do  it.  I  can  do  nothing  but 
cry." 

As  I  said,  John  A.  Andrew  joined  our  church 
in  Sept.,  1841.  His  name  stands  the  seven- 
ty-first on  the  list,  in  his  own  fair,  large  writing. 
It  was  six  months  after  the  church  was  formed. 
From  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  a 
true,  faithful,  useful  member  of  our  body.  I 
first  saw  him  at  a  Sunday-afternoon  Bible  class, 
of  which  he  took  charge  in  his  turn — a  class 
consisting  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  and  women. 
He  looked  like  a  curly-headed  boy ;  but  when 
he  spoke  his  words  were  weighty  with  good 
Bensmand  right  feeling.  I  asked  who  it  was, 
and  was  told  it  was  a  young  lawyer  in  Henry 
Fuller  s  office  named  Andrew.  His  whole  man- 
ner so  impressed  me  that  I  went  up  and  spoke 
to  him,  and  then  formed  an  acquaintance  which 
only  ceased  with  his  death ;  and,  as  I  believe, 


has  not  ceased  with  that,  since  that  is  only  a 
change  of  place,  but  is  no  change  of  character. 
And  Brother  Andrew  is  not  a  plan  to  forget  his 
friends,  in  this  worlcAir  any  other. 

One  of  the  occasions  in  which  he  remains 
most  in  my  mind  is  when  he  exerted  hifhself  to 
prevent  a  secession  of  members  from  the  church 
in  1845,'  in  consequence  of  an  exchange  of  pul- 
pits made  by  the  pastor  with  Theodore  Parker. 
Mr.  Parker  had  then  just  published  his  book  on 
Religion,  and  many  of  the  best  members  of  our 
church  were  so  shocked  at  some  of  its  contents 
that  they  believed  it  would  be  wrong  to  recog- 
nize him  as  a  Christian  minister.  At  the  final 
meeting  of  the  church  John  Andrew  inade  a 
speech,  which  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  as  pow- 
erful in  argulnent  and  persuasive  in  appeal  as 
any  I  ever  heard.  All  the  elements  of  the 
great  lawyer  and  orator  were  in  it.  I  can  un- 
derstand from  having  heard  that  speech  what 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts  meant  by 
saying,  that  though  he  had  sat  on  the  bench 
when  Choate,  and  Webster,  and  the  other  great 
lawyers  of  the  Suffolk  bar  had  spoken  before 
him,  he  had  never  been  so  moved  as  to  be 
obliged  to  conceal  his  emotion,  as  when  listen- 
ing to  Governor  Andrew. 

The  chief  charge  against  Theodore  Parker, 
as  urged  by  the  seceders,  was  this :  That  since 
he  rejected  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bi- 
ble he  could  not  be  properly  regarded  as  a 
Christian  minister.  In  reply.  Brother  Andrew 
showed  :  (1.)  That  the  largest  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  namely  the  Roman  Catholics,  had 
always  rejected  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Bible,  regarding  Tradition  as  of  equal  authori- 
ty, and  making  the  Church  the  final  judge  of 
truth  ;  (2.)  That  the  Quakers,  a  body  of  devot- 
ed Christians,  rejected  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Bible,  making  the  Inward  Light  superior 
to  it  as  a  source  of  truth ;  (3.)  That  the  Sweden- 
borgians  do  not  recognize  the  supreme  authori- 
ty of  our  canonical  Scriptures,  since  they  take 
the  liberty,  on  the  authority  of  Swedenborg,  to 
set  aside  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Therefore,  un- 
less we  were  prepared  to  say  that  none  of  these 
Vere  Christian  teachers,  we  could  not  say  this 
of  Tlieodore  Parker  merely  because  he  did  not 
accept  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible. 
Moreover,  he  argued  that  our  own  particular 
church  did  not  make  faith  in  the  Scripture  its 
foundation,  hat  faith  in  Christ,  however  known. 
Finally,  he  pleaded  that  the  true  way  to  treat 
all  whom  we  supposed  to  be  in  error  was  not 
to  go  from  them,  but  to  go  to  them — ^not  shut 
them  out,  but  to  take  them  in.  Nor  was  it  the 
right  way,  he  contended,  to  leave  a  church  be- 
cause the  majority  conscientiously  differed  from 
us,  but  to  remain  in  it  and  convince  them.  We 
never  can  do  so  much  good  by  going  only  with 
those  who  agree  with  us ;  for  if  only  those  who 
agree  together  go  together,  each  party  in  the 
church  hardens  itself  in  its  own  opinions^  and 
truth  and  error  never  come  in  contact,  final- 
ly, said  he,  in  closing :  "  Brethren  I  I  do-  not 
believe  in  the  principle  of  Come-onter4snt     I 
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am  not  a  Come-outer.  /  am  a  Siay-iner,  I 
shall  not  leave  this  charch  because  the  majori- 
ty may  differ  from  me,  on  this  or  other  ques- 
tions. Yon  may,  indeed^  turn  me  out,  but  you 
can  not  make  me  go  out  of  my  own  accord. 
This  is  my  home,  and  here  I  mean  to  stay.  If 
>  you  turn  me  out  of  your  meetings  I  will  stand 
on  the  outside,  and  look  in  through  the  window, 
and  see  you.  If  I  can  not  do  this  I  will  come 
the  next  day,  and  sit  in  the  place  where  yon 
have  been,  and  commune  with  you  so.  I  can 
not  be  excommunicated,  for  I  shall  continue 
thus  always  in  your  conununion." 

In  our  church  Brother  Andrew  was  always 
foremost  in  all  plans  and  movements  of  benev- 
olence, of  charity,  of  reform.  His  contributions 
were  large  and  generous — for  the  prisoners,  for 
the  freedmen,  for  the  street  boys,  for  the  Col- 
ored Home.  He  followed  his  Master  in  think- 
ing his  duty  came  first  to  those  lowest  down 
and  furthest  away;  and  many  a  poor  wretch 
who  had  no  other  friend  found  one  in  him. 

He  came  into  our  church  meeting  one  even- 
ing, after  the  John  Brown  raid,  and  told  us 
that,  fearing  John  Brown  would  have  no  prop- 
er legal  defense,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
excitement  against  him,  he  had  telegraphed  to 
Washington  to  engage  the  services  of  two  of 
the  most  eminent  counsel  there,  making  him- 
self responsible  for  the  expenses  of  the  defense. 
The  members  present,  hearing  this,  readily  col- 
lected one  or  two  hundred  dollars  on  the  spot 
toward  the  amount  needed. 

Afterward,  being  examined  at  Washington 
as  to  the  motive  which  led  him  to  advance  this 
sum  for  the  defense  of  John  Brown,  he  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  he  had  once,  at  his  own 
expense,  without  fee  or  reward,  gone  to  Wash- 
ington to  urge  on  the  Attorney-General  and 
President  to  pardon  a  man  sentenced  to  death 
for  piracy,  without  ever  having  seen  or  spoken 
to  the  man  till  he  carried  him  the  warrant  of 
commutation.  And  he  added,  '*  I  have  some- 
times done  such  things  as  that  on  other  occa- 
sions." I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  had 
often  done  suQh  things  as  that. 

Another  scene  comes  up  before  my  mind.  It 
was  the  day  of  the  rendition  of  Anthony  Bums. 
The  excitement  in  the  city  was  intense.  The 
streets  were  densely  packed  with  a  crowd,  not 
noisy,  but  whose  faces  gathered  blackness  as 
the  fatal  procession  drew  near.  Attentive  ob- 
servers were  very  apprehensive  of  a  bloody  col- 
lision between  the  soldiers  and  people.  ^  A  posse 
of  many  hundred  constables,  the  marines  from 
Charlestown,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  a  light  bat- 
tery with  shotted  guns,  were  neceslary  to  get 
Bums  through  Court  Street  and  State  Street. 
The  escort  were  hissed,  the  soldiers  greeted 
with  shouts  of  *' Kidnappers !  Kidnappers!" 
various  emblems  were  hung  out  of  the  win- 
dows. John  Andrew's  office,  at  the  comer  of 
Court  Street  and  Washington  Street,  was  the 
centre  of  the  excitement,  and  full  of  people. 
Some  of  his  friends  were  draping  it  in  front  with 
bbick.    At  the  opposite  comer  swung  a  coffin. 


under  which  the  escort  must  pass.  But  An- 
drew sat  quietly  at  his  desk,  writing,  the  only 
calm  man  in  the  room.  He  alone  seemed  nn- 
excited.  He  had  done  all  he  could  before — 
now,  he  could  do  no  more,  and  sat  at  his  woric 
as  serene  as  if  no  such  great  event  was  passing 
before  him. 

So,  too,  I  recollect  his  demeanor  on  another 
occasion,  when  perhaps  more  responsibili^  rest- 
ed on  him  than  at  any  other  time  in  his  life. 
It  was  hn  the  19th  of  April,  1861.  The  news 
had  just  come  of  the  attack  on  the  Sixth  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  streets  of  Baltimore.  I  passed 
through  the  ante-room,  crowded  with  fathers, 
mothers,  and  wives  of  these  soldiers,  and  other 
persons  waiting  for  all  kinds  of  business,  into 
the  Grovemor's  room  in  the  west  wing  of  the 
State  House.  Telegrams  were  arriving,  offi- 
cials coming  and  going,  men  from  the  Adjn- 
tant-General's  office,  the  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral's offiee,  and  eminent  men  who  came  in  to 
offer  aid.  In  the  midst  the  Governor  sat  at  his 
table,  calm  in  the  midst  of  it  aU,  attending  to 
each  piece  of  business  in  its  order,  hearing  and 
answering  all  inquiries,  considering  and  prompt- 
ly deciding  every  difficult  point,  and  writing 
and  sending  off  that  &mous  telegram  which 
seemed  to  show,  for  the  first  time,  that  tender^ 
maa  might  be  an  element  in  war :  "  I  pray  yon, 
Sir,  to  cause  the  bodies  of  our  Massachusetts 
soldiers,  dead  in  Baltimore,  to  be  laid  out,  pre- 
served in  ice,  and  tenderly  sent  forward  by  ex- 
press to  me.  All  expenses  will  be  paid  by  the 
Commonwealth. "  That  telegram  had  much  to 
do  with  the  tenderness  afterward  felt  and  shown. 
It  encouraged  women  to  go  as  nurses  to  the 
hospitals  and  to  be  received  in  them,  it  encour- 
aged the  Sanitary  Commission  in  its  work,  and 
gave  a  tone  of  humanity  to  what  was  to  follow. 

How  many  days  I  recall,  during  the  war,  in 
which,  when  I  went  to  his  room  in  the  State 
House  for  some  special  business,  L  found  him 
always  the  same— calm,  tranquil,  doing  that 
enormous  amount  of  work  which  tired  his  aids, 
exhausted  two  secretaries  and  two  amanuenses, 
and  yet  left  him  open  to  all  callers  who  really 
needed  him !  He  was  always  cheerful,  sweet, 
full  of  anecdotes  and  pleasant  mirth,  yet  never 
losing  his  firm  grasp  of  the  helm — our  '*  pilot 
who  weathered  the  storm." 

I  often  wondered  at  his  unchangeable  good 
temper,  and  remembered  what  he  once  said,  on 
being  told  of  a  married  couple  who  had  sepa- 
rated because  they  could  not  live  together: 
"How  strange!  why  I  ntf?er  saw  any  one  I 
could  not  live  with!"  His  perfect  temper  en- 
abled him  to  go  on,  like  Goethe's  star,  without 
haste  and  without  rest  He  worked  like  the 
great  engine  in  the  heart  of  the  steamship. 
The  vessel  may  be  rolling  and  pitching  amidsl 
frightful  seas,  her  decks  swept  by  8uca|i»ive 
waves,  but  there,  in  the  centre  of  die  ship,  the 
engine  works  steadily  on  with  tranquil  accuracy 
but  enormous  power.  Such'  force,  so  steadily 
exercised,  was  his.  There  was  no  jar,  no  strain, 
no  hurry,  no  repose ;  but  constant,  equable  mo- 
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tion,  on  and  on,  throngh  all  those  weaiy  years, 
to  their  trinmphant  end. 

Another  pleasant  picture  comes  op  in  my 
mind  of  an  evening  in  Washington  at  the  end 
of  1861.  Brother  Andrew  took  me  with  him 
to  the  White  House  to  see  President  Lincoln. 
It  was  about  ten  o'clock,  bat  the  porter  said 
that  the  President  had  gone  ont  with  Mr.  Sew- 
ard; bnt,  recognizing  Governor  Andrew,  he 
added,  '^Walk  in,  Governor,  walk  in.'*  So 
Brother  Andi:!ew  went  in,  and  looked  throngh 
all  the  rooms  of  the  lower  floor.  AU  were  light- 
ed, and  all  empty.  Then  he  went  ap  stairs, 
and  I  followed.  We  came  to  a  door  before 
which  stood  two  pairs  of  little  shoes.  **  This 
is  the  children's  room,"  said  he ;  **  I  should  like 
to  go  in  and  see  them  asleep. "  He  put  his  hand 
on  the  handle  of  the  door,  as  if  to  open  it,  and 
then,  changing  his  mind,  turned  away.  But 
the  impulse  was  such  a  natural  one !  In  the 
palace  of  the  nation,  in  the  midst  of  Ae  great 
rebellion,  the  image  of  these  little  children, 
quietly  asleep,  took  his  heart  for  the  moment 
away  from  aU  great  affairs  of  the  State  and  na- 
tion. 

In  June,  1864,  while  the  question  of  the  pay 
of  the  colored  troops  was  yet  pending.  Governor 
Andrew  read  to  me  a  letter  he  had  written  on 
this  subject  to  Charles  Sumner  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  in  which,  after  arguing  at  length  the 
legal  claim  of  the  colored  soldiers  to  receive  full 
pay,  he  ended  by  8a3ring:  **I  shall  never  stop 
nor  rest  tiH  I  have  obtained  justice  for  the  col- 
ored man.  I  shall  neither  forgive  nor  forget 
those  who  neglect  or  oppose  it.  I  shall  pursue 
it  as  long  as  I  live ;  I  shall  not  die  till  I  have 
SBcceeded ;  or,  if  I  should  die,  and  have  any 
standing  in  a  higher  sphere,  I  shall  bring  the 
case  before  the  throne  of  Eternal  Justice,  and 
demand  right  there  on  behalf  of  the  colored  sol- 
dier." And  so  he  did.  He  did  not  rest  till 
those  rights  were  secured. 

But  while  he  was  doing  all  this  work  for  the 
Massachusetts  soldiers,  and  had  his  agents  in 
every  camp,  seeing  that  their  wants  were  provid- 
ed for,  he  was  equally  active  in  looking  after 
those  who  needed  Executive  protection  at  home. 
No  Governor  ever  paid  more  attention  to  the 
prisons,  alms-houses,  school-ships,  blind  asy- 
lums, deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  normal  schools, 
than  he.  He  spent  his  Thanksgiving-day  at 
Chariestown  with  the  prisoners  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary. And  one  who  was  with  him  there  told 
me  that,  not  satisfied  with  seeing  the  prisoners 
in  the  chapel,  and  addressing  them  there,  he 
went  into  the  cell  of  each  man  who  was  in  soli- 
tary confinement,  and  insisted  on  being  locked 
in  with  him,  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  pun- 
ishment was,  and  to  hear  from  the  prisoner  him- 
self if  he  had  any  complaints  to  make,  which  he 
would  not  make  in  the  presence  of  the  officers. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  when  the  warden  an- 
nounced to  the  prisoners  his  death,  that  there 
should  have  been  sobbing  all  over  the  halL 
He  was  no  longer  the  Goveipor,  but  he  *was 
stUl  their  friend,  and  they  knew  it.    As  long  as 


he  lived  the  most  lonely  and  abandoned  among 
them  was  not  quite  abandoned. 

I  have  before  me  a  note  from  a  lady  in 
South  Carolina,  who  has  been  teaching  a  school 
of  colored  people  for  some  years,  in  which  she 
describes  her  last  interview  with  our  friend,  in 
his  law-office  in  Boston.  She  had  consulted 
him  about  a  daim  for  damages  for  clothing, 
etc,  lost  on  a  vessel  bnnied  at  sea.  ''  I  found 
him,  "says  she,  *' standing  talking  with  a  gentle- 
man on  some  minor  law  point,  which  he  iterated 
and  reiterated ;  but  his  listener  failed  to  see  the 
point,  and  always  came  back  to  that  terrible 
*  But' — ^which  must  be  so  disheartening.  When 
he  left  Governor  A.  turned  to  a  lady  sitting  by, 
in  whom  he  recognized,  I  think,  some  one  for- 
merly of  his  family.  She  wanted  his  influence 
to  get  a  situation  as  copyist  He  listened  and 
advised,  with  the  gentleness  and  tenderness  of 
a  brother,  without  preoccupation  or  hurry. 
Then  came  my  turn.  As  he  shook  hands 
I  said,  'I  thought  a  teacher  required  some 
patience,  but  I  believe  a  lawyer  needs  the 
most.'  He  laughed,  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
rubbed  his  head  with  the  same  weaiy.  look  I 
had  seen  before,  and  then  immediately  began 
to  talk  as  eagerly  as  if  mine  were  the  only  busi- 
ness  in  hand.  I  had  written  a  statement  of 
our  shipwreck;  and  when  I  repeated  to  him 
that  an  officer  of  the  boat  was  heard  to  say, 
'  There  are  niggers  and  nigger-teachers  enough 
on  board  to  damn  any  boat,'  he  looked  as  I 
imagine  he  might  when  he  said,  'I  never  was 
mean  enough  to  despise  any  man  because  he 
was  ignorant,  or  because  he  was  poor,  or  be- 
cause be  was  black.'  He  then  exclaimed: 
'Prosecute  them!  I  hope  you  will  prosecute. 
I  will  do  it  for  yon.'  Then  he  asked  many 
questions  about  our  work,  laughing  loud  at  the 
man  who  was  'jus  crazy  for  lam,'  and  the 
woman  who  'had  been  chasing  that  letter' 
(meaning  B)  'the  whole  night,  and  couldn't 
catch  him.'  As  I  went  away  he  said,  'Oh! 
I  wish  I  were  going  too,'  and  gave  us  a  fervent 
God-speed  in  our  work." 

And  who  that  was  present  can  forget  that 
last  day  in  office,  when  he  made  his  valedictory 
address  to  the  Legislature?  He  invited  to  his 
rooms  a  large  number  of  his  friends  to  go  in 
with  him  and  hear  it.  There  yon  saw  collected 
together  a  memorable  company.  There  were 
men  and  women  of  all  ages,  from  Levi  Lincoln, 
then  eighty-four  years  of  age,  to  little  boys  and 
girls.  Side  by  side  were  old  abolitionists  and 
old  conservatives,  orthodox  men  and  radicals — 
those  who  had  never  met  before  in  one  room  in 
their  lives.  It  seemed  like  the  scene  which 
will  be  witnessed  at  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Just.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  showed 
himself  to  be,  not  the  fanatic  he  was  believed 
to  be  by  the  Southerners,  but  their  best  friend. 
In  the  large  view  he  then  took  of  public  affairs 
we  saw  the  statesman  who  could  comprehend 
the  full  meaning  of  the  problem  before  us.  And 
it  was  at  this  time  that  he  used  the  expression, 
that  having  formerly  urged  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
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tion  of  the  war,  he  should  now  insist  on  a  "  vig- 
orouB  prosecntion  of  peace." 

But  the  hold  he  had  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people  appeared  on  the  day  of  the  funeraL  No 
such  scene  had  been  witnessed  since  the  death 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  streets  were  thronged 
with  silent  crowds,  waiting,  with  serious  faces,  to 
honor  with  their  love  the  passing  funeral  pro- 
cession. The  poor  were  there,  the  colored  peo- 
ple were  there,  and  many  walked  by  the  side  of 
the  coffin  all  the  way  to  ihe  cemetery— four  long 
miles.  Then,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  the  coffin 
was  opened  as  it  rested  on  the  grass,  that  aU 
these  humble  friends  might  look  on  his  face  for 
the  last  time.  I  thought  I  saw  in  it  an  expres- 
sion I  had  not  noticed  before — a  grave  dignity, 
calm,  steadfast,  on-looking— as  though  he  were 
advancing  to  meet  some  grand  order  of  beati- 
fied souls.  It  was  as  if  all  the  Saints  of  God 
were  coming  to  receive  him  to  their  holy  homes. 
By  a  striking  coincidence,  this  day  of  his  burial 
was  the  Feast  of  All  Souls — ^for  no  one  more 
than  he  had  cared  for  all  souls. 

I  imagined,  as  I  looked  at  his  lace,  on  that 
dying  day,  that  he  was  being  welcomed  to  his 
new  sphere  by  those  great  fellow-laborers  who 
had  gone  before.  I  thought  that  in  that  com- 
pany would  be  the  face  of  Ghanning,  and  the 
faces  of  all  the  heroes  of  the  great  conflict  for 
spiritual  freedom;  and  there,  too,  the  forms  of 


the  brave  young  men  who  had  fallen  in  the  war, 
whom  he  had  sent,  and  watched  over,  and  loved, 
and  mourned,  as  a  f&ther  his  children.  There 
they  seemed  to  stand,  the  noble  boys,  with  fiur 
brows  and  sunny  curls,  and  eyes  filled  with  the 
light  of  Heaven.  I  saw  him  in  my  mind  going 
forward  to  meet  them ;  and  among  them  also 
were  doubtless  some  of  the  poor  negroes  he  had 
helped,  poor  no  longer  now — ^the  sad  hearts  he 
had  comforted,  no  longer  sad — ^the  widows,  mo- 
thers, wives,  children,  whom  hip  strong  hand 
had  upheld — ^the  prisoners  he  had  visited — ^the 
sailors  he  had  remembered  on  the  stormy  sea. 
And  was  I  mistaken  if  I  thought  I  also  saw 
there,  among  these  angels  of  God,  one  face, 
full  of  supreme  beauty— one  face  more  loving 
than  all  the  rest  ?  Was  it  the  radiance  of  that 
fiice  which  I  saw  reflected  in  his  ?  And  did  I 
not  hear  that  vmce  of  sweetness  and  power  say- 
ing to  him:  ''Come,  blessed  of  my  Father,  in- 
herit tin  kingdom  prepared  for  you  fh>m  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  For  I  was  an  hun- 
gered, and  you  gave  me  meat.  I  was  athirst, 
and  you  gave  me  drink.  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
yon  took  me  in.  I  was  naked,  and  you  clothed 
me.  -I  wa«  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  you  came 
to  me.  For  inasmuch  as  you  did  it  to  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  you  did  it  unto  me!"  I 
might  have  been  mistaJcen  in  the  tippeartmee — ^I 
was  not  mistaken  in  the  reality. 


MOTLEY'S  fflSTOBT  OF  THE  NETHEELANDS/ 


MR.  MOTLEY  has  now  completed  his  great 
work.  Li  the  seven  volumesf  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  narrated  the  events  of  one 
of  the  most  important  periods  in  human  annals. 
The  history  of  this  period  is  now  written  for 
the  flrst  time ;  and  it  is  written  for  all  ti^e. 
No  man  after  Gibbon  will  undertake  to  write 
the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Bo- 
man  Empire;  and  no  man  after  Motley,  we 
venture  to  say,  wiU  undertake  to  re-teU  the 
Story  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  and 
of  the  establishment  of  the  State  of  the  United 
Netherlands. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  admirable  introduc- 
tory chapters  which  occupy  a  great  part  of  the 
First  Volume  of  the  ''Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public," the  History  fairly  commences  with  the 
"Request"  presented  in  April,  1666,  by  the  great 
noblesof  the  Netherlands  to  the  base-bom  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  V.,  Margaret  of  Parma,  then  re- 
gent of  the  Low  Lands,  wherein  they  asked  ^at 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  might  not  be  established 
upon  their  soil.  It  doses  forty-three  years  aft- 
er, whei^  the  then  reigning  Most  Catholic  King 
recognized  these  Dutch  States  as  an  independ- 
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t  The  JUm  qf  the  Dutch  R'puUie,  Three  Volumes, 
and  the  Hitlary  tf  the  United  Netherlcmds,  Four  Yol- 
uaes,  really  constitate  a  single  work. 


ent  and  sovereign  republic,  and  requested  as  an 
act  of  grace  that  they  would  deal  mildly  with 
their  Catholic  subjects. 

We  have  heretofore  in  this  Magazine  passed 
in  brief  abstract  over  the  History  of  the  Rise  of 
the  Dut<:h  Republic,  and  of  the  previous  vol- 
umes of  the  Histoiy  of  the  Netherlands.*  We 
now  propose  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  salient 
points  of  these  concluding  volumes.  The  events 
herein  narrated  commence  in  1590,  when  the 
assassination  of  the  weak  Henry  III.  of  France 
changed  the  whole  political  aspect  of  Europe,  and 
induced  the  Provinces  of  tltt  United  Netherlands 
to  enter  again  upon  the  great  struggle  with  the 
overshadowing  power  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain ;  a 
struggle  in  which  France  and  England  soon  be* 
came  involved ;  so  that  in  effect  the  History  of 
the  Netherhinds  becomes  likewise  the  History 
of  Europe,  and  for  the  time  that  of  civilization, 
it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  to  which  we 
are  compelled  to  restrict  ourselves  to  gire  even 
an  abstract  of  the  battles  and  sieges,  the  negoti- 
ations and  intrigues  which  ensued.  To  narw 
rate  these  the  ample  pages  of  Motley  are  none 
too  numerous.  Let  it  be  then  borne  in  mind 
that  Philip  of  Spain  now  thought  that  the  time 
had  come  when  he  might  assume  the  sovereign- 
ty of  France,  setting  up  in  the  mean  while  the 
Cardinal  jiourbon,  under  the  name  of  Charles 
IX.,  to  do  battle  with  the  heroic  B^amese, 


*  Hay  and  June.  IBM;  March  and  AprD,  1801. 
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Henxy  of  NaTaire,  to  be  known  afterward  as 
Heniy  IV. ;  and  that  the  parBimonioiu  Eliza- 
beth of  En^^d  emptied  her  purse  to  aid  Hen- 
ry in  his  struggle ;  for,  as  Mr.  Motley  remarks : 
"  Spain  was  the  great,  aggressiye,  overshadow- 
ing power  at  that  day,  before  whose  plots  and 
whose  violence  the  nations  already  trembled, 
and  it  was  France  that  now  stood  in  danger 
of  being  conquered  or  dismembered  by  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  all.*'  And  France  once  added 
to  the  Spanish  dominions,  all  Europe  would  be 
prostrate  before  that  overshadowing  power.  To 
accomplish  this  the  Duke  of  Parma,  Philip's 
able  general  in  the  Netherlands,  was  ordered 
to  bend  all  his  energies  toward  the  conquest  of 
France,  under  pretense  of  assisting  the  Holy 
League.  The  Netherlanders,  thus  for  a  space 
freed  from  the  presence  of  the  great  Spanish 
*army,  now  withdrawn  for  the  subjugation  of 
theiv  neighbors,  saw  an  opportunity  for  striking 
a  blow  or  two  for  libisity  and  independence. 
And  not  merely  for  that,  but  also  for  the  cause 
of  liberty  throughout  all  Europe.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened, in  the  words  of  Mr.  Motley,  that 

••The  history  of  the  United  •Netherlands  at  this 
epoch  Is  a  world-history.  Were  it  not  so,  it  would 
have  Car  leas  of  moral  and  inBtrnction  for  all  time  than 
it  is  really  capable  of  affording.  The  battle  of  liberty 
against  despotism  was  now  fonght  in  the  hop-flelds  of 
Brabant  or  the  polders  of  Friesland,  now  in  the  nar- 
row seas  which  endrde  England,  and  now  on  the 
smmy  plains  of  Danphiny,  among  the  craggy  inlets  of 
Brittany,  or  along  the  high-roads  and  rivers  which 
lead  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  Bnt  every  where  a  noise- 
less, secret,  bnt  nblqnitoos  negotiation  was  speedfaig 
with  never  an  instant's  pause  to  accomplish  the  work 
which  lansqnenettea  and  riders,  pikemen  and  carabi- 
neers were  contending  for  on  a  hundred  battle-fields 
and  amidst  a  din  of  arms  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury had  been  the  regular  hive  of  human  industry. 
For  nearly  a  generation  of  mankind,  Germans  and  Hol- 
landers, JBEnglishmen,  Frenchmen,  Scotchmen,  Irish- 
men, Spanitf  ds,  and  Italiana  seemed  to  be  bom  into 
the  world  mainly  to  fight  for  or  against  a  system  of 
unlvsrsal  monarchy,  conceived  for  his  own  benefit  by 
a  qolet  old  man  who  passed  his  days  ata  writing  desk 
in  a  remote  come|  of  Burope."—  VoL  UL  p.  43. 

Bnt  the  Netherlanders  needed,  in  the  great 
struggle  which  they  were  to  adventure,  a  states- 
man and  a  soldier  to  guide  their  dubious  poli- 
tics and  lead  their  armies.  Since  the  murder 
of  William  the  Silent  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  such  a  man  or  pair  of  men,  if  the  two 
requisites  could  not  be  combined  in  one,  was  to 
be  found.  But  Providence  is  provident.  Rare- 
ly at  a  great  crisis  in  human  history  is  a  man 
needed  when  he  is  not  to  be  found.  Woe  in- 
deed for  the  times  when  a  leader  is  wanted  and 
none  is  at  hand !  For  the  Netherlands  the  ques- 
tion was,  Would  there  be  a  statesman  and  a  sol- 
dier ready  to  make  use  of  this  golden  opportu- 
nity ?     Mr.  Motley  thus  answers  this  question : 

"There  was  a  statesman  ripe  and  able  who,  since 
the  death  of  the  Taciturn,  had  been  growing  steadily 
in  the  estimatiott  of  his  countrymen,  and  who  already 
was  paramount  in  the  councils  of  the  States'<9eneraL 
There  was  a  soldier,  still  very  young,  who  was  pos- 
•esoed  of  the  strongest  hereditary  claims  to  the  confl- 
denee  and  affection  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  who 
had  been  passing  a  studious  youth  in  making  himself 
worthy  of  his  S^ithet  and  his  country.   Fortunately, 


too,  the  statesman  and  the  soldier  were  working  most 
harmoniously  together.  Johii  of  Olden-Bameveld, 
with  his  great  experience  and  vast  and  steady  intel- 
lect, stood  side  by  side  with  young  Maurice  of  Nassau 
at  this  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  new  com- 
monwealth. At  length  the  twig  was  becoming  the 
tree— tendon  Jtt  swrcuiw  ardor— according  to  the  device 
assumed  by  the  son  of  William  the  Silent  after  his 
father's  death.  The  Netherlands  had  sore  need  of  a 
practical  soldier  to  contend  with  the  scientific  and 
professianal  tyrants  against  whom  they  had  so  long 
been  straggling,  and  Maurice,  although  so  young,  was 
pre-eminently  a  practical  man.  He  was  no  enthusi- 
ast ;  he  was  no  poet.  He  was  at  that  period  certainly 
no  politician.  Not  often  at  the  age  of  twenty  has  a 
man  devoted  himself  for  years  to  pure  mathematics 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  country.  Yet  this  was 
Maurice's  scheme.  Four  years  long  and  more,  when 
most  other  youths  in  his  position  and  at  that  epoch 
would  have  been  alternating  between  fHvolous  pleas- 
ures and  brilliant  exploits  in  the  field,  the  yonng  prince 
had  spent  laborious  days  and  nights  with  the  learned 
Simon  Stevinus  of  Bruges.  The  scientific  work  which 
they  composed  in  common,  the  credit  of  which  the 
master  asidgned  to  the  pupil,  might  have  been  more 
Justly  attributed  perhaps  to  the  professor  than  to  the 
prince,  but  it  is  certain  that  Maurice  was  an  apt  schol- 
ar."—Fol.  1/2.  jjp.  2,  8. 

Here  we  are  fairly  introduced  to  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  son  of  the  Silent  One,  who  was  des- 
tined to  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of 
the  coming  years.  Maurice  should  be  ranked, 
if  not  in  the  first  class  of  great  generals — to 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  add  a  fourth  name 
to  the  three  of  Hannibal,  Frederick,  and  Napo- 
leon— at  least  high  in  the  second  class,  wherein 
belong  the  names  of  Gustavus  Adolpbus,  Tu- 
renne,  Marlborough,  and  Wellington.  If  he 
bad  wielded  the  great  armies  and  mighty  re- 
sources at  the  disposal  of  NapoleoQ  it  is  haird  to 
say  how  great  a  general  he  would  not  have  be- 
come. 

Mr.  Motley*  gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  the 
constitution  of  an  army  of  this  time.  One  won- 
ders at  first  that  batUes  were  won  and  sieges 
waged  by  such  forces,  until  he  remembers  that 
the  forces  of  the  offense  and  defense  were  of 
about  the  same  numbers  and  quality.  Maurice 
really  founded  the  modem  school  of  military 
science.  He  first  appreciated  the  importance 
of  portable  fire-arms.  *  Those  which  he  had 
were  of  the  rudest ;  but  he  made  admirable  use 
of  them.  What  he  would  have  done  with 
American  rifles,  Prussiait  needle-guns,  and 
French  Chassepdts  one  can  only  conjecture. 
He,  moreover,  first  of  any  general  since,  the 
old  Roman  days,  perceived  the  military  import- 
ance of  the  spade.  The  high-mettled  chivalry 
of  Spain  and  France  jeered  at  his  soldiers,  whom 
they  saw  patiently  digging  like  mere  boors  and 
day-laborers  instead  of  careering  about  with 
sword  and  lance.  But  somehow  they  found 
sword  and  spear  overmatched  by  spade  and 
mattock ;  and,  moreover,  when  need  was,  these 
dull  diggers  were  found  to  make  good  use  of 
warlike  weapons. 

If  we  had  space  to  present  a  detailed  account 
of  military  exploits  we  could  hardly  do  better 
than  quote  in  full  Mr.  Motley's  stirring  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  the  earliest  enterprises  of  Maurice, 

I  •  YoL  UL  pp.  9S-99. 
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the  snrprise  and  capture  of  the  Castle  of  Breda. 
The  ci^  was  an  important  strategical  point,  and 
was,  moreover,  the  patrimonial  inheritance  of 
Manrice.  There  was  thus  a  twofold  reason 
whj  it  should  he  wrested  from  the  Spaniards. 
In  February,  1590,  Manrice  was  visited  by  one 
Adrian  Van  der  Berg,  a  boatmao  who  had  been 
wont  to  supply  the  castle  with  turf  for  fueL 
His  boat  had  so  often  gone  in  and  out  of  the 
castle  that  nobody  would  suspect  it  of  any  hos- 
tile intent.  Now  if  some  scores  of  men  could 
be  hidden  away  in  it,  they  would  be  able  to 
surprise  the  strong-hold.  Maurice  caught  at 
the  suggestion,  and  intrusted  the  execution  of 
the  plan  to  Charles  de  Heraugiere,  who  selected 
threescore  and  eight  men  for  the  work.  These, 
with  himself  and  his  liehtenant,  Matthew  Held, 
making  seventy  men  in  all,  went  on  board  the 
vessel,  which  was  apparently  filled  with  blocks 
of  turf,  and  packed  themselves  closely  in  the 
hold.  Their  voyage  was  perilous,  ''for  the 
winter  wind,  thick  with  fog  and  sleet,  blew  di- 
rectly down  the  river,  bringing  with  it  huge 
blocks  of  ice,  and  scooping  the  water  out  of  the 
dangerous  shallows,  so  as  to  render  the  vessel 
at  any  moment  liable  to  be  stranded.  From 
Monday  night  till  Thursday  mdming  these  sev- 
enty Hollanders  lay  packed  like  herrings  in  the 
hold  of  their  little  vessel,  suffering  from  hunger, 
thirst,  and  deadly  cold."  On  the  third  morn- 
ing they  crept  on  shore,  and  warmed  themselves 
at  a  lonely  castle,  and  then  at  an  hour  before 
midnight  re-embarked,  and  sailed  on  for  two 
more  days.  On  Saturday  afternoon  the  vessel 
— a  turf-boat  to  all  appearance,  but  with  three- 
score and  ten  stout  Hollanders  stowed  away  in 
its  hold — ^got  fairly  up  to  the  innermost  water- 
gate  of  the  castle,  where  the  boat  was  duly  ex- 
amined by  an  officer,  who  only  saw  the  stacks 
of  turf  whereof  the  freezing  garrison  were  in 
sore  want ;  of  the  seventy  lying  hid  within  a 
few  feet  of  him  he  suspected  nothing,  other- 
wise their  lives  Xirould  not  have  been  worth  a 
penny  purchase.  In  passing  through  the  wa- 
ter-gate the  vessel  ran  upon  an  obstruction 
and  sprung  a  leak,  so  that  the  water  in  the 
hold,  where  the  seventy  lay  packed,  was  knee- 
deep.  The  garrison,  cheered  by  the  prospect  of 
fuel,  dragged  the  boat  through,  made  her  fast 
to  the  guard-house,  and  began  to  unload  the 
welcome  turf.  The  seventy  came  well-nigh  de- 
tection. They  had  all  caught  cold,  and  seemed 
likely  to  set  up  an  irrepressible  coughing  and 
sneezing,  which  would  have  betrayed  all.  Stout 
Matthew  Held  had  the  worst  catarrh,  and, 
doubting  whether  he  could  restrain  a  cough  or 
sneeze,  gave  his  dagger  to  his  nearest  compan- 
ion, begging  him  to  stab  him  to  the  heart 
should  he  see  the  paroxysm  coming  on.  But 
the  wary  skipper  on  deck  began  to  have  the 
pumps  worked  so  vehemently  as  to  drown  the 
Boise,  and  also  hurried  on  the  unloading  of  the 
turf.  At  last,  saying  that  enough  had  been 
unloaded  to  warm  the  garrison  for  that  night, 
he  managed  by  aid  of  a  few  stivers  for  drink- 
money  to  get  rid  of  hii  unwelcome  aids,  and 


the  seventy  were  left  to  adventure  their  enter- 
prise. So  at  midnight  Heraugiere  marshaled 
his  men,  dividing  them  into  two  companiei, 
one  under  himself  to  attack  the  main  guard- 
house, the  other  to  seize  the  arsenal  of  the  for- 
tress. How  they  sped  is  told  dramatically  by 
Mr.  Motley.  The  upshot  was  that  these  seven- 
ty, without  the  loss  of  a  man,  captured  the  castle 
held  by  five  times  their  number  of  the  famous 
musketeers  of  Italy,  reputed  to  be  the  best  sol- 
diers of  the  time. 

Another  brilliant  battle-piece  describes  the 
famous  fight  at  Ivry,  of  which  the  idea  of 
most  ipen  is  derived  from  Macaulay's  brilliant 
ballad.  We,  who  have  had  occasion  to  study 
up  the  details  of  the  great  actions  lately  waged 
upon  our  soil,  find  it  hard  to  gain  so  clear  an 
idea  o'f  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Get- 
tysburg, or  the  Five  Forks,  as  we  can  obtain  " 
from  the  account  which  Mr.  Motley  presenft  of 
the  action  fought  well^igh  three  centuries  ago 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

If  we  were  to  select  the  best  battle-piece  in 
these  volumes  it  would  probably  be  that  of  the 
action  at  Nieuport,  fought  early  in  July,  1600, 
wherein  Maurice  won  a  great  victory  out  of 
the  very  jaws  of  destruction.  This  battle, 
though  fought  by  less  than  20,000  men  on  each 
side,  stands  a^  the  first  of  the  great  actions 
waged  upon  the  principles  of  modem  warfare^ 
wherein  the  result  was  decided  by  the  brain  of 
the  general  rather  than  by  the  nerve  of  the  sol- 
dier. Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  three  great 
arms  of  an  army — infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery— were  fairly  handled  by  one  leader.  In  , 
Nieuport  lay,  potentially,  Marengo  and  Aus^ 
terlitz,  Lutzen  and  Blenheim,  Wagram  and 
Waterloo,  Gettysburg  and  Nashville. 

The  student  of  military  history  will  read  with 
especial  interest  the  hccount  of  the  siege  of 
Ostend,  begun  in  1601  and  lasting  almost  three 
and  a  quarter  years.  The  problem  for  offense 
by  the  Spaniards  and  defense  ^  the  Nether- 
landers  was  that  of  the  attack  upon  and  main- 
tenance of  an  open  town,  defended  only  by 
earth-works  and  outlying  posts.  In  it  were  in- 
volved all  the  principles  wrought  out  within 
our  own  day  at  Sebastopol,  Charleston,  and 
Petersburg. 

War  seemed,  indeed,  at  this  epoch  to  be  the 
natural  condition  of  mankind,  not  merely  upon 
the  Scheldt  and  the  Seine,  but  upon  what  was 
then  the  far-away  region  of  the  Danube,  where 
Moslem  and  Christian  were  striving  for  unholy 
mastery.  Both  ends  of  Europe  were  ablaze  at 
once.  There  were  not  Germans  enough  every 
year  for  the  consumption  of  the  Turk  and  the 
Pope  and  the  Republic,  and  other  potentates 
and  powers.  So  it  happened  that  for  a  brief 
space  the  sweepings  of  Frenchmen,  Spaniards, 
Italians,  and  Germans  were  tossed  into  Hun- 
gary. A  single  scene,  narrated  by  Mr.  Mot- 
ley, gives  us  something  of  an  idea  of  the  war- 
fare vraged  upon  the  Danube : 

"The  warriors  grown  gray  In  the  religions  wars  of 
France  astonished  the  pagans  on  the  Danube  by  a  va- 
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rietj  of  erimee  and  craeltlM  Bach  as  ChristlaiiB  only 
conJd  Imagine.    Thus,  while  the  forces  of  the  Sultan 
were  besieging  Boda,  a  detachment  of  these  ancient 
Leaguers  lay  in  Pappa,  a  fortified  town  not  far  from 
Raab,  srhich  Archdnke  Maximilian  had  taken  hy  storm 
two  years  before.    Finding  their  existence  monoto- 
nous and  payments  onpnnctoal,  they  rose  apon  the 
goTeraor,  Michael  Harotl,  and  then  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Tarkish  commander  outside  the  walls. 
Bringing  all  the  principal  citizens  of  the  town,  their 
wives  and  children,  and  all  their  movable  property 
into  the  market-place,  they  offered  to  sell  the  lot,  in- 
cluding the  governor,  for  a  thousand  rix-doUars.   The 
bargain  was  struck,  and  the  Turk,  paying  him  all  his 
cash  on  hand  and  giving  hostages  for  the  remainder, 
carrfed  off  six  hundred  of  the  men  and  women,  prom- 
ising soon  to  return  and  complete  the  transaction. 
Meanwhile  the  imperial  general,    Schwart^enberg, 
came  before  the  place,  urging  the  mutineers  with 
promises  of  speedy  payment,  and  with  appeals  to 
their  sense  of  shame,  to  abstain  from  the  disgraoefbl 
work.    He  might  as  well  have  preached  to  the  wild 
swine  swarming  in  the  adjacent  forests.    Siege  there- 
upon was  laid  to  the  place.    In  a  sortie  the  brave 
Schwartsenberg  was  killed,  but  Colonita  coning  up 
tai  force  the  mutineers  were  locked  up  in  the  town 
which  they  had  seized,  and  the  Turk  never  came  to 
their  relief.    Famine  drove  them  at  last  to  choose  be- 
tween surrender  and  a  desperate  attempt  to  cut  their 
way  out.  .They  took  the  bolder  course,  and  were  all 
either  killed  or  captured.    And  now— the  mutineers 
having  given  the  Turk  tills  lesson  in  Christian  honor 
towsrd  captives— their  comrades  and  the  rest  of  the 
tanperial  forces  showed  them  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved Christian  method  of  treating  mutineers.    Sev- 
eral hundred  of  tlfe  prisoners  were  distributed  «mong 
the  nationalities  composing  the  army,  to  be  dealt  with 
at  pleasure.    The  honest  Germans  were  the  most 
straightforward  of  all  toward  their  portion  of  the  pris- 
oners, for  they  shot  them  down  at  once  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation.    But  the  Lorrainers,  the  remainder 
of  the  French  troops,  the  Walloons,  and  especially  the 
Hungarians— whose  countrymen  and  women  had  been 
sold  into  captivity— all  vied  with  each  other  In  the  in- 
vention of  cruelties  at  which  the  soul  sickens,  and 
which  the  pen  almost  rafrises  to  depict.**— Fol.  IV 
pp.  5T,  58. 

Nor  was  the  war  confined  to  Europe.  In 
the  far-off  Lidian  Ocean  and  its  blands  Span- 
iards,  Portuguese,  and  Netherlanders  fought 
with  varying  fortunes,  for  in  those  snnny  seas 
**  the  same  fishermen  and  fighting  men  whom 
we  ha^  seen  sailing  forth  from  Zeeland  and 
Friesland  to  confront  the  dangers  of  either  pole 
were  now  contending  in  the  Indian  seas  with 
the  Portuguese  monopolists  of  the  tropics." 
These  stirring  episodes  find  place  in  Mr.  Mot- 
ley's history.  That,  for  instance,  wherein  the 
Dutch  skipper,  Wolfert  Hermann,  with  five  lit- 
tle trading  vessels  manned  by  three  hundred 
souls,  pitched  into  the  great  fleet  of  the  Portu- 
guese admiral  Mendoza,  twenty-five  vessels  in 
all,  the  flag-ship  alone  being  in  men  and  guns 
of  greater  force  than  all  the  Dutch  vessels; 
fairly  routed  it,  sinking  several  ships,  and  for- 
cing the  others  to  seek  refuge  in  flight 

The  fighting  in  the  Indies  was  for  the  right 
of  trade  to  those  regions,  the  monopoly  of  which 
was  claimed  by  Spain  and  Portugal  in  virtue 
of  papal  bulls,  the  validity  of  which  the  Prot- 
estants of  the  Netherlands  were  by  no  means 
disposed  to  admit.  The  main  exportable  pro- 
duct of  these  regions  was  spices,  and  just  now 
notably  cloves.  Pepper  and  ginger,  nutmegs, 
cassia,  and  mace  were  but  vulgar  drugs,  pre- 


cious as  they  were  already  to  the  world  and  the 
world's  commerce,  compared  with  this  most 
magnificent  spice.  King  Cotton  was  not  then 
fairly  bom.  King  Clove  filled  the  throne  of 
commerce.  There  were  but  five  of  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipekgo  which  produced  this 
precious  spice,  the  two  principal  being  Temate 
and  Tydor. 

"The  world,"  says  Mr.  Motley,  "had  lived  in  for- 
mer ages  very  comfortably  without  doves.  But  by 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  odorif- 
erous pistil  had  been  the  cause  of  so  many  pitched 
battles  and  obstinate  wars,  of  so  much  vituperation, 
negotiation,  and  intriguing,  that  the  world's  destiny 
seemed  to  have  almost  become  dependent  upon  the 
growth  of  a  particuUur  gillyflower.  Out  of  its  sweet- 
ness had  grown  such  bitterness  among  great  nations 
as  not  torrents  of  blood  could  wash  away.  A  com- 
monplace condiment  enough  it  seems  to  us  now,  eas- 
ily to  be  dispensed  with,  and  not  worth  purchasing  at 
a  thousand  human  lives  or  so  the  cargo,  but  it  was 
once  the  great  prize  |o  be  struggled  for  by  civilized 
nations.  From  that  fervid  earth,  warmed  from  within 
by  volcanic  heat,  and  basking  ever  beneath  the  equa- 
torial sun,  arose  vapors  as  deadly  to  human  life  as 
the  firuits  were  exciting  and  delicious  to  human 
senses.  Tet  the  atmosphere  of  pestiferous  fragrance 
had  attracted  rather  than  repelled.  The  poisonous 
delights  of  the  climate,  added  to  the  perpetual  and  va- 
rious warlkre  for  its  productions,  spread  a  strange 
fascinaUon  arounu  those  fatal  isles.  Bspecially  Ter- 
nate  and  Tydor  were  otjects  Ct  unending  strife.  Chi- 
nese, Malays,  Persians,  Arabs,  had  struggled  centu- 
ries long  for  their  possession ;  those  races  successive- 
ly or  simultaneously  ruling  these  and  adjacent  por- 
tions of  the  Archipelago.  The  great  geographical  dis- 
coveries at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  had,  how- 
ever, changed  the  aspect  of  India  and  of  the  world. 
The  Portuguese  adventurers  found  two  rival  kings  in 
the  two  precious  islands,  and  by  ingeniously  protect- 
ing one  of  these  potentates  and  poisoning  the  other, 
soon  made  themselves  masters  of  the  field.  The  clove 
trade  was  now  enth-ely  hi  the  hands  of  the  strangers 
from  the  antipodes.  Goa  became  the  great  mart  of. 
the  lucrative  traflSc,  and  thither  came  Chinese,  Arabs, 
Moors,  and  other  Oriental  traders  to  be  supplied  from 
the  Portuguese  monopoly.  Two-thirds  of  the  spices, 
however,  found  their  way  directly  to  Europe.'*— Fot. 
/F.Mi.  24B,246. 


The  fighting  for  cloves  furnishes  many  strik- 
ing episodes  in  the  history  of  this  long  conflict. 
The  net  result  was  that  the  Portuguese,  for  the 
time  at  least,  **  were  driven  entirely  out  of  the 
Moluccas,  save  the  island  of  Times,  where  they 
held  a  not  very  important  citadel ;  and  that  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  were  left  in  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  field.  The  Moluccas  and  the 
clove-trade  were  its  own,  and  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic had  made  manifest  to  the  world  that  more 
potent  instruments  had  now  been  devised  for  the 
parceling  out  of  the  New  World  than  papal  de- 
crees, although  signed  by  the  immacukte  hand 
of  a  Borgia." 

Mr.  Motley  has  fairly  grasped  the  true  idea  of 
history.  He  tells  indeed  of  battles  and  sieges^ 
of  cabals,  intrigues,  and  revolutions ,  of  those 
noted  events  which  when  condensed  into  tables 
form  the  bony  frame-work  of  history.  But  the 
men  who  acted  parts  in  the  great  drama  are  not 
in  his  view  mere  lay-figures,  or  even  players  who 
might  to-day  enact  one  part  and  to-morrow  an- 
other. They  are  living  beings,  to  set  forth  whom 
as  they  lived  and  moved  is  a  part  of  his  work. 
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For  these  men,  moreover,  he  has  a  strong  liking 
or  dislike,  which  he  is  by  no  means  chary  in 
expressing.  Herein  he  differs,  pole-wide  apart, 
from  Prescott,  with  whom  it  has  become  a  habit 
to  measnre  him — for  no  other  reason  that  we  can 
see  than  that  both  happen  to  be  Americans.  No 
two  men  conld  well  be  more  different ;  and  no 
histories  could  well  be  more  diverse  than  those 
which  they  have  written.  Prescott  really  cared 
nothing  for  the  men  of  whom  he  wrote,  more 
than  if  they  had  been  so  many  soulless  puppets. 
He  undertook  to  redact  what  others  had  told 
of  their  doings;  not  to  discover  and  declare 
what  they  were  and  what  they  did.  If  his  au- 
thorities were-  reliable — ^as  in  the  case  of  Ferdi- 
nand aiid  Isabella,  and  measurably  in  the  case 
of  Pizarro — ^he  writes  true  history ;  if,  as  in  the 
case  of  Cortez,  his  authorities  are  worthless,  the 
history,  as  such,  is  of  no  value.  Prescott  in  some 
respects  finds  his  best  parallel  in  Gibbon ;  but 
with  this  great  distinction,  that  Gibbon,  while 
caring  nothing  for  the  result,  carefully  weighed 
his  authorities.  He  would  not  allow  them — at 
least  not  without  due  notification — to  lie  on  his 
pages.  Prescott  gives  Cortez,  Bemal  Diaz,  and 
the  rest  of  them,  tlie  largest  liberty  in  this  re- 
spect. If  it  were  worth  while  to  measure  one 
historian  with  another.  Motley  should  be  meas- 
ured with  Macaulay  and  Carlyle.  But  here, 
while  there  are  strong  points  of  resemblance, 
there  are  still  stronger  of  difference.  Macau- 
lay,  in  his  brilliant  fra^ent,  is  a  special  pleader 
always  carried  away  by  his  devotion  to  a  cause 
— ^that  cause  being  British  Whiggery ;  Carlyle 
every  where,  but  notably  in  his  life  of  Freder- 
ick, is  overborne  by  the  fancy — ^which  he  took 
up  in  his  later  and  feebler  days — of  Hero  Wor- 
ship, which  is  in  effect  that  every  man — ^Napo- 
leon being  the  single  esAieption — ^who  has  done 
any  thing  notable  is  an  idol  before  whom  all 
weaker  men  should  bow.  All  three  of  these 
historians  introduce  the  dramatic  element  into 
their  delineations  of  character.  The  idea  is  no 
new  one.  Historians  of  all  ages  have  laid  them- 
selves out  in  the  production  of  elaborate  speeches 
which  their  characters  might  have  been  supposed 
to  utter.  Those  given  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  which  our  school-boys  are  wont  to  de- 
claim In  an  English  version,  are  sheer  fabricar 
tlons.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  know  from  Mac- 
aulay's  abstracts  how  much  belongs  to  him,  and 
how  much  to  the  reputed  speakers.  Carlyle 
puts  so  much  of  himself  into  his  reputed  docu- 
ments as  to  leave  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  their 
veritableness.  Motley  from  the  first  struck  upon 
the  true  method  in  this  regard.  "No  person- 
age, "  he  says,  in  the  Preface  to  the  opening  vol- 
ume, '^  in  these  pages  is  made  to  write  or  speak 
any  words  save  those  which,  on  the  best  histor- 
ical evidence,  he  is  known  to  have  written  or 
spoken." 

No  other  historian,  we  venture  to  say,  has 
revivified  so  many  dead  men — has  put  life  into 
so  many  dry  bones — as  has  Mr.  Motley.  We 
know  the  men  of  whom  he  speaks,  dead  though 
they  are  for  well-nigh  three  centuries,  better 


than  we  do  those  who  now  live  and  act.  Alva 
is  for  us  more  real  than  Hood ;  Alexander  of 
Parma  than  Lee;  Granvelle  than  Alexander 
Stephens ;  Philip  II.  than  Jefferson  Davis  ;  the 
Duke  of  Lerma  than  Judah  Benjamin ;  Spino- 
la  than  Beauregard ;  Maurice  of  Nassau  than 
Grant;  Philip  HI.  than  Andrew  Johnson; 
even  WHllam  the  Silent  than  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

In  the  great  galleiy  of  historic  portraits 
sketched  by  Mr.  Motley  the  first  place  must 
surely  be  given  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  So 
thoroughly  is  it  wrought  out  as  the  story 'goes 
on  th9.t  die  reader  may  fairly  anticipate  the 
elaborate  summation  given  at  the  close  of  his 
reign.  In  September,  1598,  the  King,  now 
seventy  years  old,  lay  dying  in  the  palace  clois- 
ter of  the  Escorial  in  tortures  such  as  few  men 
have  ever  endured.  He  had  long  been  racked 
with  the  gout ;  and  now  ulcers  which  had 
formed  on  the  breast  and  joints  were  opened, 
and  the  result  was  that  innumerable  swarms  of 
vermin  were  generated,  which  literally  devour- 
ed him  alive.  ''That  the  grave-worms  should 
do  their  office  before  soul  and  body  were  part- 
ed," says  Mr.  Motley,  "was  a  torment  such  as 
the  imagination  of  Dante  might  have  invented 
for  the  lowest  depths  of  his  Inferno." 

Aad  yet,  did  we  not  know  the  edifying  ends 
which  murderers  so  often  make,  we  might  won- 
der at  the  manner  in  which  Philip  bore  his 
agony  and  met  the  King  of  Terrors.  "  No  tor- 
ture," says  Mr.  Motley,  "  ever  invented  by  Tor- 
quemada  or  Peter  Tltelman  to  serve  the  venge- 
ance of  Philip  and  his  ancestors  or  the  Pope 
against  the  heretics  of  Italy  or  Flanders  could 
exceed  in  acuteness  the  agonies  which  the 
Most  Catholic  King  was  now  called  upon  to 
endure.  And  not  one  of  the  long  line  of  mar- 
tyrs who  by' the  decree  of  Charles  or  Philip 
had  been  strangled,  beheaded,  burned,  or  bur- 
ied alive,  ever  faced  a  death  of  lingering  tor- 
ment with  more  perfect  fortitude,  or  was  sus- 
tained by  more  ecstatic  ylsions  of  heavetly  mer- 
cy, than  was  now  the  case  with  the  great  mon- 
arch of  Spain." 

After  lying  for  ten  days  on  his  back,  a  mass 
of  sores  and  corruption,  his  confessor  told  him 
that  the  only  possible  issue  of  his  malady  would 
be  death.  Philip  thanked  him  most  benignant- 
ly  for  the  frankness  which  had  removed  all 
doubts  from  his  mind,  and  thus  enabled  him  to 
give  his  thoughts  to  the  question  of  his  eternal 
welfare.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
send  a  courier  to  the  Pope  beseeching  his 
benediction.  This  of  course  was  not  wanting. 
Then  the  King  made  his  general  confession, 
which  lasted  three  whole  days,  his  confessor 
having  by  the  monarch's  request  drawn  up  a 
fuU  and  searching  intorrogatory.  There  was, 
it  would  seem,  little  to*  confess.  He  had  never, 
he  averred,  consciously  done  wrong  to  any  one ; 
if  he  had  ever  committed  an  act  of  injustice  it 
was  unwittingly,  or  because  he  had  been  de- 
ceived in  the  circumstances.  He  lived  three 
weeks  after  this,  enduring  terrible  tortures. 
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which,  according  to  animpeached  testimony, 
no  saint  coold  have  borne  with  more  gentle 
resignation,  angelic  patience,  and  benignity 
and  thoughtfolness  for  others.  He  derived 
great  consolation  from  the  Holj  Sacrament, 
which  was  frequently  administered  to  him,  and 
from  the  relics  of  saints,  of  which  he  had  a 
large  collection,  whose  genuineness  was  thor- 
oughly Touched  for.  A  bone  of  St.  Alban, 
presented  to  him  by  the  Pope,  an  arm  of  St. 
Vincent  of  Ferrara,  and  a  knee-bone  of  St. 
Sebastian  were  among  the  most  precious  of 
these,  and  with  them  he  was  wont  to  rub  his 
verminous  ulcers.  After  giving  careful  direc- 
tions for  his  funeral  he  said:  "Having  gov- 
erned my  kingdom  for  forty  years,  I  now  give 
it  back,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  my  age,  to 
(jod  Almighty,  to  whom  it  belongs,  recom- 
mending my  soul  into  his  blessed  hands,  that 
His  Divine  Majesty  may  do  what  he  pleases 
therewith."  Among  other  things  he  directed 
that  thirty  thousand  masses  should  be  said  for 
his  soul,  five  hundred  slaves  liberated  from  the 
galleys,  and  five  hundred  maideus  provided 
with  marriage  portions.  He  then  produced  a 
written  document  which  he  handed  to  his  son 
and  successor,  with  the  words,  "  Herein  you 
will  learn  how  to  govern  kingdoms."  Then  he 
produced  the  very  scourge  wherewith  his  father 
Charles  V.  was  wont  to  flagellate  himself  during 
his  retreat  at  the  monastery  of  Juste,  whereon 
were  still,  after  more  than  forty  years,  traces 
of  the  imperial  blood.  Having  thus  taken 
leave  of  woridly  affairs  he  received  the  rite 
of  extreme  unction,  and  for  days  thereafter  lay 
upon  his  conch  of  unutterable  pain,  listening  to 
the  reading  of  pious  works.  When  the  supreme 
hour  drew  near  he  begged  those  about  him  to 
repeat  the  dying  word^  of  our  Saviour  on  the 
cross,  in  order  that  he  might  hear  them  and 
repeat  thera  in  his  heart  as  his  soul  was  taking 
flight.  His  father*8  crucifix  was  placed  in  his 
hands,  and  he  said,  "  I  die  like  a  good  Catho- 
lic in  faith  and  obedience  to  the  holy  Ronmn 
Church."  Tifen  a  faintness  came  over  him, 
and  the  attendants  covered  his  face,  thinking 
him  dead.  But  he  suddenly  started  up,  kissed 
the  cross,  and  fell  back  again  into  agony.  The 
priests  thought  that  he  had  experienced  not  a 
paroxysm  of  pain  but  a  celestial  Tision.  He 
never  spoke  again,  though  he  survived  for  some 
hours,  and  at  length  breathed  his  last  at  five 
0  clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  13th  of 
September,  1598. 

Of  the  monarch  who  thus  died  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity,  Mr.  Motley,  after  having  passed  in 
rapid  review  over  the  leading  characteristics  of 
bis  long  reign,  says,  in  sunmiation: 

^'  His  power  was  absolute.  With  this  shigle  phrase 
one  might  as  well  dismlu  any  attempt  at  specifica- 
tion. He  made  war  or  peace  at  will  with  foreign  na- 
tions. He  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  bis 
nil>iectB.  He  had  unlimited  control  of  their  worldly 
Kooda.  As  he  claimed  supreme  Jurisdiction  over  their 
relijrfoiui  opinions  also,  he  was  master  of  their  minds, 
bodie<s  and  estates.  As  a  matter  of  conrse,  he  nomin- 
ated and  removed  at  will  efery  executive  ftmction- 


ary,  every  Judge,  every  magistrate,  every  military  or 
civil  ofllcer ;  and  moreover,  he  not  only  selected,  ac- 
cording to  the  license  tacitly  conceded  to  him  by  the 
pontiff,  every  archbishop,  bishop,  and  other  Church 
dignitary,  bat,  through  his  great  influence  at  Rome, 
he  named  most  of  the  cardinals,  and  thus  controlled 
the  election  of  the  popes.  The  whole  machinery  of 
society,  political,  ecclesiastical,  military,  was  in  his 
single  hand....  , 

"  His  power  was  unlimited.  A  man  endowed  with 
genius  and  virtne,  and  possessing  the  advantages  of 
a  consununate  education,  could  have  perhaps  done 
little  more  than  attempt  to  mitigate  the  general  iqIs- 
ery,  and  to  remove  some  of  its  causes.  For  it  is  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  dogmas  of  the  despotic  system, 
and  the  onQ  which  the  candid  student  of  history  soon- 
est discovers  to  be  fiEilae,  that  the  masses  of  mankind 
are  to  look  to  any  individual,  however  exalted  by 
birth  or  intellect,  for  theh:  redemption.  Woe  to  the 
world  if  the  nations  are  never  to  learn  that  their  fate 
is  and  ought  to  be  In  their  own  hands ;  that  their  in- 
stitutions, whether  liberal  or  despotic,  are  the  result 
of  the  national  biography  and  of  thi  national  charac- 
ter, not  the  work  of  a  few  individuals  whose  names 
have  been  preserved  by  capricious  Accident  as  heroes 
and  legislators.  Tet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  while 
comparatively  powerless  for  good,  the  individual  des- 
pot is  capable  of  almost  infinite  mischief.  There  have 
been  few  men  known  to  history  who  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  by  their  own  exertions  so  vast  an 
amount  of  evil  as  the  king  who  had  just  died.  If 
Philip  possessed  a  single  virtue  It  has  eluded  the  con- 
scientious research  of  the  writer  of  these  pages.  If 
there  are  vices— as  possibly  there  are— ftom  which  he 
was  exempt,  it  is  because  It  Is  not  permitted  to  human 
nature  to  attain  perfection  even  in  evil.  The  only 
plausible  explanation— for  palliation  there  Is  none— 
of  his  infkmous  career  is  that  the  man  really  believed 
himself  not  a  king  but  a  god.  He  was  placed  so  high 
above  his  fellow-creitures  as,  in  good  faith  perhaps, 
to  believe  himself  incapable  of  do^g  wrong ;  so  that, 
whether  indulging  his  passions  or  enforcing  through- 
out the  world  his  religious  and  political  dogmas,  he 
was  ever  conscious  of  embodying  divine  inspirations 
and  elemental  laws.  When  providing  for  the  assas- 
sination of  a  monarch,  or  commanding  the  massacre 
of  a  townfhl  of  Protestants ;  when  trampling  on  every 
oath  by  which  a  human  being  can  bind  himself;  when 
laying  desolate  with  fire  and  sword,  daring  more  than 
a  generation,  the  provinces  which  he  had  Inherited  as 
his  private  property,  or  in  carefhlly  maintaining  the 
flames  of  civil  war  in  foreign  kingdoms  which  he 
hoped  to  acquire ;  while  maintaining  over  all  Chris- 
tendom a  gigantic  system  of  bribery,  corraption,  and 
espionage,  keeping  the  noblest  names  of  England  and 
Scotland  on  his  pension-lists  of  traitors,  and  impover- 
ishing his  exchequer  with  the  wages  of  iniquity  paid 
in  France  to  men  of  all  degrees,  from  princes  of  blood 
like  Gaise  and  Hayenne  down  to  the  obscurest  of 
country  squires,  he  ever  fielt  that  these  base  or  bloody 
deeds  were  not  crimes,  but  the  simple  will  of  the  'god- 
head of  which  he  was  a  portion.  He  never  doubted 
that  the  extraordinary  theological  system  *which  he  . 
spent  Us  life  in  enforcing  with  flre  and  sword  was 
right,  for  it  was  a  part  of  himself. . . . 

*'  Of  this  perfect  despotism  Philip  was  thus  the  sole 
administrator.  Certainly  he  looked  upon  his  mission 
with  seriousness,  and  was  industrious  in  performing 
his  royal  ftmctions.  But  this  earnestness  and  serious- 
ness were,  in  truth,  his  darkest  vices ;  for  the  most 
frivolous  voluptuary  that  ever  wore  a  crown  would 
never  have  compassed  a  thousandth  part  of  the  evil 
which  was  Philip's  life-work.  It  was  because  he  was 
a  believer  in  himself;  and  in  what  he  called  his  relig- 
ion, that  he  was  enabled  to  perpetrate  such  a  long 
catalogue  of  crimes.  When  an  humble  malefactor  is 
bronght  before  an  ordinary  court  of  Justice,  It  is  not 
often,  in  any  ige  or  country,  that  he  escapes  the  pil- 
lory or  the  gallows  because,  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  his  actions,  instead  of  being  criminal,  have  been 
commendable,  and  because  the  multitude  and  conti- 
nuity of  his  offenses  p^ve  him  to  have  been  sincere. 
And  because  anointed  njij|i^^ai^3i^^f^|f£>no 
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human  trlbtmal,  save  to  that  terrible  aaaize  which  the 
People,  •barstiiig  its  chain  from  time  to  time  in  the 
conne  of  the  ages,  sets  np  for  the  trial  of  its  oppress- 
ors, and  which  ia  called  Revolation,  it  is  the  more  im- 
portant for  the  great  interests  of  humanity  that  before 
the  Judgment-seat  of  History  a  crown  should  be  no 
protection  to  its  wearer.  There  is  no  plea  to  the  juris- 
diction of  history,  if  history  be  true  to  itself.  As  for 
the  royal  criminal  cayed  Philip  IL,  his  life  is  his  ar- 
raignment, and  these  volumes  will  have  been  written 
in  vain  if  a  specification  is  now  required. . . . 

"For  indeed  it  seems  like  mere  railing  to  specify 
his  crimes.  Their  very  magnitude  and  unbroken  con- 
tiifuity,  together  with  their  impunity,  give  them  al- 
most the  appearance  of  inevitable  phenomena.  The 
horrible  monotony  of  his  career  stupefies  the  mind 
until  it  is  ready  to  accept  the  principle  of  evil  as  the 
ftindamental  law  of  the  world. 

"His  robberies,  like  his  murders,  were  colossal* 
The  vast  system  of  confiscation  set  up  in  the  Nether- 
lands was  suiBcient  to  reduce  unnumbered  innocent 
families  to  beggary,  although  powerless  to  break  the 
spirit  of  civil  ani  religious  liberty,  or  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  sul^ugating  a  people.  Not  often  in  the 
world's  history  have  so  many  thousand  individuals 
been  plundered  by  a  foreign  tyrant  for  no  crime,  save 
that  they  were  rich  enough  to  be  worth  robbing.  For 
it  can  never  be  too  often  repeated  that  those  confisca- 
tions and  extortions  were  perpetrated  upon  Catholics 
as  well  as  Protestants,  monarchists  as  well  as  rebels ; 
the  possession  of  property  making  proof  of  orthodoxy 
or  of  loyalty  well-nigh  impossible. 

"  Falsehood  was  the  great  basis  of  the  king's  char- 
acter, which  perhaps  derives  its  chief  importance,  as 
a  political  and  psychological  study,  from  this  very 
fact.  Could  the  great  schoolmaster  of  iniquity  for  the 
sovereigns  and  politicians  of  the  south  have  lived  to 
witness  the  practice  of  the  monarch  who  had  most 
laid  to  heart  the  precepts  of  the  *  Pjince,*  he  would 
have  felt  that  he  had  not  written  in  vain,  and  that  his 
great  paragon  of  successfU  falsehood,  Ferdinand  of 
Airagon^  had  been  surpassed  by  the  great-grandson.' 
For  the  ideal  perfection  of  perfidy,  foreshadowed  by 
the  philosopher  who  died  In  the  year  of  Philip's  birth, 
was  thoroughly  embodied  at  last  by  this  potentate. 
Certainly  Nicholas  Macchlavelli  could  have  hoped  for 
no  more  docile  pupil.  That  all  men  are  vile,  that  they 
are  liars,  scoundrels,  poltroons,  and  idiots  alike--ever 
ready  to  deceive  and  yet  easily  to  be  duped,  and  that 
he  only  is  fit  to  be  king  who  excels  his  kind  In  the 
arts  of  deception ;  by  thia  great  maxim  of  the  Floren- 
tine Philip  was  ever  guided.  And  those  well-known 
texts  of  hypocrisy,  strewn  by  the  same  hand,  had 
surely  not  fallen  on  stony  ground  when  received  into 
Philip's  royal  soul. . . . 

"It  is  at  least  a  consolation  to  refiect  that  a  career 
controlled  by  such  principles  came  to  an  ignominious 
close.  Had  the  mental  capacity  of  this  sovereign  been 
equal  to  his  criminal  intent,  even  greater  woe  might 
have  befkllen  the  world.  But  his  intellect  was  less 
than'mediocre.  His  passion  for  the  bureau,  his  slavery 
to  routine,  his  puerile  ambition  personally  to  superin- 
tend detatls  which  could  have  been  a  thousand  times 
better  administered  by  subordinates,  proclaimed  every 
day  the  narrowness  of  his  mind.  His  diligence  in 
reading,  writing,  and  commenting  upon  dispatches 
may  excite  admiration  only  where  there  has  been  no 
opportunity  of  Judging  of  his  labors  by  personal  in- 
spection. Those  familiar  with  the  dreary  displays  of 
his  penmanship  must  admit  that  such  work  could  have 
been  at  least  as  well  done  by  a  copying  clerk  of  aver- 
age capacity.  His  ministers  were  men  of  respectable 
ability,  but  he  imagined  himself;  as  he  advanced  in 
life,  &t  superior  to  any  counselor  that  he  could  possi- 
bly select,  and  was  accustomed  to  consider  himself  the 
first  statesman  in  the  world. 

"  His  reign  was  a  thorough  and  dlsgracefhl  fktilure. 
He  had  spent  his  life  in  fighting  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age— that  invincible  power  of  which  nh  had  not  the 
faintest  conception— while  the  utter  want  of  adapta- 
tion of  his  means  to  his  ends  often  bordered,  not  on 
the  ludicrous,  but  the  Insane 

**  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  Uetorlcal  evidence,  then 


is  Philip  n.  convicted  before  the  tribunal  of  impartial 
posterity  of  every  crime  charged  in  his  indictment. 
He  lived  sevens-one  years  and  three  months:  he 
reigned  forty-three  years.  He  endured  the  martyrdom 
of  his  last  illness  with  the  heroism  of  a  saint,  and  died 
in  the  certainty  of  immortal  bliss  as  the  reward  of  his 
life  of  evU."— Kol.  IV.pp,  034^4^3. 

Philip  divided  his  great  dominions.  Flanders 
and  the  Netherlands  were  bestowed  upon  his 
daughter  Isabella,  whose  mother  was  the  daogli> 
ter  of  the  late  Henry  II.  'of  France.  It  was 
claimed  by  Philip  that  Isabella  was  the  trae  heir 
to  the  French  crown,  the  Salic  law,  exclading 
females  from  the  succession,  being  a  *'pure  in- 
vention." Philip  also  laid  daim  to  the  throne 
of  Fnmce  for  himself  npon  various  grounds.  It 
was  asserted  and  currently  believed  that  he  had 
proposed  to  unite  all  these  claims  by  taking  to 
wife  his  own  daughter,  and  that  he  had  applied 
to  the  Pope  for  a  dispensation  to  that  effect. 
Monstrous  as  was  the  assertion,  it  was  not  with- 
out some  show  of  probability.  The  monarch,  it 
was  said,  who  had  taken  to  wife  a  girl  of  four- 
teen already  solemnly  affianced  to  his  son,  and 
who  had  long  afterward  married  his  own  niece, 
could  have  no  great  scruples  in  taking  one  step 
further  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity. This  charge,  we  think,  has  not 
been  substantiated.  At  all  events  the  plan 
was  not  carried  out,  and  the  hand  of  Isalbelta 
was  bestowed  upon  her  cousin,  the  Archduke 
Albert  of  Austria,  who  was  also  a  Cardinal  and 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  but  had  received  a  dis- 
pensation from  his  priestly  vows,  so  that  he 
might  contract  this  marriage.  Philip  also 
formally  renounced  his  claims  upon  the  French 
throne,  Henry  of  Navarre  having  been  recon- 
ciled to  the  Church  and  become  a  good  Catho- 
lic—or at  least  as  good  a  Catholic  as  he  had 
ever  been  a  Protestant. 

Spain  and  the  Indies  were  given  to  Philip 
m.,  the  son  of  the  dying  monarch.  The  In- 
dies then  meant  all  America,  whether  laved  by 
the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific ;  all  the  islands  of 
the  two  western  oceans,  whose  waters  were  a 
sacred  highway  to  be  traversed  by  no  ked  un- 
less duly  authorized  by  the  European  soverei^^ 
of  the  Indies ;  besides  unknown  tracts  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  mother  of  Philip  III.  was  the 
niece  of  his  father,  Philip  II.  The  Prince  bore 
in  body  and  mind  the  penalty  of  this  infraction 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  For  the  first  seven  years 
of  his  life  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  live 
from  week  to  week.  He  was  afflicted  during 
childhood  with  a  perpetual  cutaneous  disease — 
itch  or  leprosy,  or  something  of  the  kind.  How- 
ever, he  outgrew  this,  and  came  to  be  a  tolerably 
healthy  young  man,  with  pink  cheeks,  flaxen 
hair,  and  melancholy,  stupid  eyes.  His  ea^ 
years  were  miserable  enough.  He  stood  in  pCT- 
petual  dread  of  his  father.  The  dark  tragedy 
which  had  ten  years  before  his  birth  cost  the 
life  of  his  half-brother  Don  Carlos,  with  all  the 
exaggerations  which  were  then  believed,  and 
which  Schiller  has  wrought  into  immortal  form, 
could  not  have  becn^  unkno^Ti  to  him.  One 
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man  alone  was  somewhat  kind  to  the  poor 
Prince.  This  was  his  chamberlain,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Denia,  who  was  wont  to  furnish  him 
with  a  little  pocket-monej,  and  went  with  him 
on  shooting  excursions,  the  only  indulgence 
permitted  to  him.  Philip  II.  was  jealous  of 
eren  these  slight  kindnesses,  and  sent  Denia 
away.  But  no  sooner  were  the  ejes  of  Philip 
closed  than  the  new  sovereign  sent  for  Denia, 
created  him  Duke  of  Lerma,  made  him  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  master  of  the  horse,  and 
first  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.  In  fact, 
the  favorite  of  Philip  became  the  real  ruler  of 
Spain ;  the  poor  young  king  was  a  cipher,  and 
had  no  desire  to  be  any  thing  else.  When 
Lerma,  as  first  valet,  had  brought  him  his  shirt 
in  the  morning,  seen  to  it  that  his  bed  was 
made,  and  that  his  clothing  for  the  day  was 
laid  out,  the  monarch  was  satisfied  for  the 
time,  provided  always  that  his  four  daily  meals 
of  meats  and  pastry  were  properly  prepared. 

The  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Motley  sketches 
the  social  and  industrial  condition  of  Spain 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  III.  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  famous  one  wherein  Ma- 
caulay  describes  the  condition  of  England  half 
a  century  later.  If  we  were  to  sum  up  the 
whole  in  a  sentence,  we  should  say  that  Spain 
had  then  become  infected  with  the  two  diseases 
from  which  she  has  never  recovered — ^Laziness 
and  Lying,  with  their  inevitable  consequences. 
Theft,  Cheating,  and  Beggary.  The  chapters 
also  in  which  are  set  forth  the  industrial  and 
social  condition  of  the  Netherlands  are  full  of 
instruction.  The  upshot  is  that,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  burdens  of  the  war,  the  Dutch,  by 
patient  industry  and  bold  trade,  earned  more 
than  they  spent,  and  so  grew  richer  from  year 
to  year. 

The  History  of  the  Netherlands  is  indeed  es- 
sentially a  tragedy ;  but,  like  all  true  tragedies, 
there  is  a  vein  of  comedy  running  through- it. 
Of  the  main  actors  in  this  drama,  Heniy  of 
Navarre  was  undoubtedly  the  Garrick.  We 
have  heretofore  styled  him  ''heroic;"  but  the 
epithet  must  be  received  with  many  grains  of 
allowance.  He.  was  an  actor  who  could  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  any  part.  Of  his  tragic  rdles 
we  have  not  hefe  space  to  speak.  His  finest 
bit  of  comic  acting  was  certainly  his  conversion 
to  Catholicism.  For  reasons  of  state  it  was  de- 
cided that  he  should  be  ''converted,"  and  the 
time  for  this  operation  was  fixed  for  the  28d 
of  July,  1593.  On  this  day  for  six  mortal  hours 
the  tough  B^amese  listened  to  the  learned  ex- 
poundings of  doctors  and  theologians ;  then  ris- 
ing from  his  knees  he  thanked  them  for  the  new 
light  which  had  been  shed  upon  his  soul ;  said 
that  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  closet  he  would 
invoke  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
would  next  day  announce  the  result.  Early 
next  day,  clad  all  in  white  satin,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  portals  of  the  cathedral,  wherein 
were  seated  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges  and 
other  gorgeous  prelates.  "  Who  are  yon,  and 
what  do  you  want  ?"  queried  the  Archbishop. 


"  I  am  the  King,"  meekly  replied  the  heretic 
Bernese,  "and  I  demand  of  you  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  bosom  of  the  Bioman  Catholic 
Church.  *'  And  then,  throwing  himself  upon  his 
knees,  he  solemnly  renounced  henceforward  and 
forever  all  heresy,  promising  to  live  and  die  in 
the  Catholic  faith.  How  soon,  and  by  what 
means  he  was  to  die,  no  man  then  could  dream. 
Then,  making  his  way  through  the  great  crowd, 
he  knelt  before  the  high  altar,  and,  while  the 
solemn  ceremony  of  the  mass  was  enacted,  beat 
himself  upon  the  breast  at  the  proper  moment, 
in  a  manner  edifying  to  behold.  Meanwhile 
he  had  found  time  to  write  to  his  mistress,  or 
rather  to  one  of  them.  He  was  sick  of  the 
whole  business.  But  he  was  going  to  have  a 
talk  with  the  bishops,  a  hundred  of  whom  were 
bothering  him,  who  would  make  him  hate  Saint 
Denis  as  heartily  as  his  mistress  hated  Mantes. 
However,  to-morrow  he  was  to  take  the  peril- 
ous leap.  Meanwhile  he  sent  a  million  of 
kisses  to  his  dear  mistress. 

Henry  could  play  in  farce  as  well  as  in  trag- 
edy or  comedy.  As  evidence  take  a  single 
scene.  The  time  is  1696 — three  years  after 
Henry's  "conversion."  The  B^amese,  now 
become  a  good  enough  Catholic  for  the  Pope, 
and  having  been  duly  anointed  King  of  France 
with  a  mixture  of  several  kinds  of  most  mirac- 
ulous oils,  was  not  yet  orthodox  enough  to  pass 
muster  with  Philip  II.,  who  had  yet  some  years 
of  life  in  him,  which  he  employed  most  relig- 
iously in  stirring  up  disputes  with  France.  Con- 
sequently Henry  kept  up  a  sort  of  alliance,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  with  Elizabeth  of  England 
and  the  Dutch  States.  In  fact,  the  negotiations 
with  Elizabeth  took  a  quite  amatory  form, 
though  the  '*  vestal  Queen"  was  old  enough  to 
be  the  mother  of  the  most  unvestal  King,  being 
quite  twenty  years  his  senior.  At  this  time  Eliz- 
abeth  had  occasion  to  write  to  Henry  through 
her  special  envoy.  Sir  Henry  Umton.  The  King 
received  the  letters  with  rapture.  Heaving  a 
deep  sigh  he  exclaimed  to  the  Embassador,  "Ah, 
what  shall  I  say  ?  This  letter  of  the  Queen  is 
full  of  sweetness  and  afiection.  I  see  that  she 
loves  me,  while  that  I  love  her  is  not  to  be 
doubted.*'  Just  then  the  beautiful  Gabrielle 
d'Estrees,  the  favorite  mistress  of  Henry,  came 
along,  and  was  duly  introduced  to  Umton.  Aft- 
er she  had  parted  from  them  the  King  asked  the 
Embassador  what  he  thought  of  her.  Umton 
answered  rather  coolly ;  in  fact,  as  he  wrote  to 
a  frieffd,  he  thought  her  a  painted-up  afiair  al- 
together. "But,"  said  l^e  to  Henry,  "I  have 
the  picture  of  a  far  more  excellent  mistress, 
and  yet  her  picture  comes  far  short  of  the  per- 
fection of  her  beauty."  "As  you  love  me," 
cried  Henry,  "show  it  to  me."  The  Embas- 
sador would  just  show  the  picture,  but  would 
by  no  means  let  it  go  out  of  his  hands.  No 
sooner  had  the  King  caught  a  view  of  it  than 
he  exclaimed,  "I  knock  ander  (Je  me  rends).** 
Then  ensued  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
the  precious  picture.  Henry  being  the  younger 
and  stouter  of  the  two  finally  secured  it,  assur- 
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ing  the  Embassador  that  he  would  yiever  giye 
it  up  for  any  treasure,  and  that  to  possess  the 
favor  of  the  original  he  would  forsake  all  the 
world;  "adding  also/*  wrote  the  Embassador, 
for  the  special  eye  of  the  yenerable  Queen, 
"many  more  smdi  passionate  and  incoherent 
expressions  of  rhapsody,  as  of  one  suddenly 
smitten  and  spell-bound  with  hopeless  love." 

This  picture  about  which  these  apish  tricks 
were  performed  was  that  of  a  woman  of  three- 
score-and-three,  in  her  youth  far  enough  from 
good-looking,  and  now  a  long,  scrawny  old  per- 
sonage, with  beady  black  eyes,  a  hooked  nose, 
and  a  red  wig.  The  man  thus  struck  with  sudden 
love  was  a  middle-sized,  alert,  eager  person,  of 
three-and-forty,  and  who,  thanks  to  a  good  nat- 
ural constitution  and  early  training  as  though 
he  had  been  a  peasant's  child,  might  have 
passed  for  ten  years  younger;  a  man,  moreo- 
ver, from  whose  decalogue  the  Seventh  Com- 
mandment had  from  his  youth  been  practically 
most  studiously  expunged. 

With  the  Twelve  Years'  Truce,  agreed  upon 
in  1609  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands 
and  all  other  high  contracting  personages  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Motley  appropriately  closes  this 
History.  The  Spaniards  certainly  expected,  at 
or  before  the  end  of  the  truce,  to  renew  the  ef- 
fort for  the  conquest  of  the  Dutchmen.    But 


in  the  mean  time  broke  out  the  great  Thirty 
Years'  War,  which  from  the  smallest  apparent 
beginnings  finaUy  involved  all  Europe.  It  was 
closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1648, 
and  by  it  was  settled  for  the  two  ensuing  cen- 
turies— and  for  how  much  longer  no  man  can 
now  say — the  balance  of  power  among  the  Eu- 
ropean Powers.  Eor  the  War  of  the  Succes- 
sion, the  great  campaigns  of  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia, and  even  the  mighty  conflicts  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Empire  of  Napoleon,  left 
things  at  their  close  very  much  as  they  had 
been  at  their  commencement  What  the  result 
of  the  movements  of  the  last  few  years  will  be, 
which  to  US  look  like  the  consolidation  of  a 
genuine  German  State,  and  possibly  of  an  Ital- 
ian one,  it  must  be  left  for  another  genenttion 
to  determine. 

But  meanwhile,  and  among  the  things  in  the 
world's  history  so  far  closed  that  they  can  now 
be  summed  up,  is  that  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War.  Saving  in  Schiller's  fragment  it  has 
never  been  fairly  undertaken.  Mr.  Motley  has 
demonstrated  his  fitness  for  this  work,  upon 
which  he  is  now  engaged.  We  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  his  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
will  be  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  *'  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,"  and  o^  the  '* History  of  the 
United  Netherlands." 


THE  PORCH. 

Do  you  remember,  now  the  years  have  flownf  Adown  the  graveled  walk  the  June  rose  shed 

The  low  poteh  with  the  scarlet  Jasmine  vlnOi  Its  sommer  incense  on  the  idle  air; 

Where  oft  we  sat  of  old,  your  hand  in  mine,  Oftdmes  you  twined  one  with  your  shining  hair; 

Both  heart  and  hand  my  own?  The  roses  now  are  dead. 


Where  oft  we  sat  on  smnmer  moonlit  eves, 
When  every  sound  all  round  us  there  was  BtiU, 
Save  the  tisdnt  calling  of  the  whip-poor-will. 

And  whisperings  of  the  leaves^ 

These,  and  the  sweet  voice  of  the  brook  near  by 
That  shone  a  line  of  silver  in  the  light. 
Wooing  with  plaintive  melody  the  night, 

That  answered  with  a  slg^; 

Answered,  at  thnes,  as  though  its  heart  were  moved 
By  the  sweet  pleadings  of  the  minstrel  brook, 
With  fftlnt,  low  breathhigs  of  the  wind  that  shook 

The  listening  leaves  it  loved. 

That  lightly  shook  the  listening  leaves  above. 
Waking  soft  whispers  in  the  Jasmine  vine ; 
While  your  (air  hand,  still  closer  clasped  in  mine, 

Nestled  like  some  white  dove. 


And  dead  the  love  that  wltili  our  hearts  was  wed: 
With  yon  through  weaxy  waiting;  and  in  m&— 
What  matter  is  it  now  that  both  are  free  f 

Love  must  have  love,  'tis  said. 

You,  with  some  new-found  idol,  yet  may  flU 
The  place  left  vacant;  I,  perchance,  may  cross 
The  path  of  one  who  shall  supply  your  loss ; 

The  Future  waits  us  stUL 

But  now  the  wind  has  stripped  the  vine  of  leaves ; 
The  snow  is  lying  on  the  wlntei^«eat 
Where  oft  we  sat  when  life  seemed  all  so  sweet, 

Those  happy  moonlit  eves. 

The  slanting  smnmer  moonbeamB  flood  no  more 
The  diamond  lattice  with  their  silvery  light. 
But  sharpened  Icicles  all  through  the  night 

Hake  daggers  at  the  floor. 


The  slanting  summer  moonbeams,  c]par  and  white,         A  shudder  creeps  along  the  naked  vine ; 


Streamed  through  the  lattice  on  the  painted  seat 
Whereon  we  two  sat,  and,  reaching  to  your  feet. 
Flooded  the  floor  with  light 


Alas!  how  cold  the  winter  winds  have  grown; 
How  distant  seem  the  years,  forever  flown. 
When  heart  and  hand  were  mine! 
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IT  was  a  great  shock  to  us.  We  looked  at 
one  another  in  silence,  and  from  one  another 
to  the  thin,  blue  trail  of  cigar- smoke  which  fol- 
lowed our  brother's  departure  fron\  the  room. 
With  all  our  calculations  we  had  never  calcu- 
lated that  Tom  might  marry. 

We  were  sitting  around  the  breakfast-table 
— ^Delphine,  Litz,  Tom,  and  L  The  scented, 
sunshiny,  June  breeze  Jifted  the  curtains,  flut- 
tered the  long  ends  of  yelvet  ribbon  about  Del- 
phine*B  throat,  and  rippled  Litz*s  golden  hair. 
It  was  late.  The  toast  was  cold;  the  egg- 
shells were  empty.  What  had  kept  us  there 
was  the  gpssip  by  means  of  which  we  had  come 
to  grief.  It  had  happened  that,  slipping  topic 
after  topic  along  the  thread  of  our  idle  talk,  we 
had  come  to  the  discussion  of  a  certain  Miss 
Dorme.  I  say  i&e,  meaning  us  girls.  Tom,  of 
course,  wasn't  saying  any  thing.  He  seldom 
did.  We  didn't  know  Miss  Dorme  personally, 
nor,  I  am  sure,  did  we  care  about  her ;  but,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  we  fell  to  picking  her  to 
pieces.  I  was  pussded  to  see  Tom  change  color 
and  shift  his  position  once  or  twice.  I  don't 
think  the  others  noticed  it — they,  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  noticing  Tom.     Finally  he  asked : 

'^Are  you  quite  sure,  girls,  that  you  tnder- 
stand  Miss  Dorme's  character  well  enough  to 
judge  it?" 

He  put  the  question  in  his  slow  way,  and 
startled  us  all.  It  was  so  unusual  for  him  to 
interfere  with  our  sayings  and  doings.  The 
answer,  of  course,  devolved  on  Delphine,  as  all 
difficulties  did. 

^*  Certainly,"  she  said,  promptly,  and  rather 
loftily ;  "  our  judgment  is  founded  on  hearsay. 
We  could  hardly  be  expected  to  know  any 
thii^  otherwise  of  a  person  who  teaches  school 
ibr  a  living,  goes  to  Hicksite  meeting,  and 
talks  politics  in  public." 

Tom  got  op.  He  was  a  huge  fellow,  who 
iftight  have  measured  his  height  with  Saul. 
We  could  not  tell  that  he  was  excited,  but  we 
felt  that  something  unprecedented  was  coming. 

**I  don't  know,"  he  said,  in  his  quiet  way, 
'*but  I  should  have  told  you  sooner,  that  I  am 
going  to  marry  Mildred  Dorme." 

No  one  spoke.  I  saw  his  firm,  square  mouth 
compress  a  little  under  his  thick,  brown  mus- 
tache. He  rested  his  two  big  hands  on  the 
back  of  his  chair  and  went  on : 

''I  haven't  told  you  because  I  knew  how 
dilTerent  she  was  from  you,  and — and — I  didn't 
see  that  telling  would  do  any  good ;  but  I  have 
been  engaged  to  her  for  five  years."  His  tone 
uras  peculiar,  neither  menacing  nor  apologetic, 
but  just  heavy ;  Tom  was  heavy  himself.  And 
leaving  the  bomb  to  burst,  he  lit  his  cigar  at 
the  mantle-piece  and  took  himself  oC 

I  will  stop,  while  the  fragments  are  flying, 
and  tell  yon  that  we  are  the  Inglis  family,  of 

E .     Perhaps  you  know  E ?     It  is  a 

delightful  old  town  an  hour's  ride  from  New 
Tork,  with  a  blue  river  flowing  round  it,  and 
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the  church  bells  given  by  Queen  Anne  to  ring 
over  it,  and  with  a  general  air  of  aristocracy 
and  conservatism  pervading  its  broad  streets 
and  centuTy-old  mansiqp-houses.     We  are  one  • 

of  the  old  families  of  E ,  and  we  show  it. 

At  least  Delphine  and  Litz  do.  As  for  Tom, 
neither  his  sensible  brown  eyes,  nor  his  stout 
limbs,  nor  his  hands,  nor  his  hair,  have  an  In- 
glis look  about  them ;  and  for  myself,  I  am 
loth  to  confess  that,  as  far  as  looks  go,  th#e 
is  a  taint  of  Tom  about  me.  Our  father  was  a 
physician ;  a  man  who  was  proud  of  his  descent, 
fond  of  his  books,  and  contemptuous  of  traffic ; 
one  of  the  sort  of  men  whose  families  are  pre- 
destined to  **  embarrassed  circumstances. "  He 
left  us  poor ;  he  had  now  been  dead  ten  years. 
When  the  estate  was  settled  it  was  found  that 
we  could  retain  The  Junipers — that  was  our 
home — and  nothing  more;  nothing,  that  is, 
unless  Tom  could  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of 
a  legacy.  Tom  was  seven  years  older  than 
Delphine.  He  bad  already  taken  a  clerkship 
in  a  bank  at  the  time  of  father's  death.  With- 
out any  questioning  as  to  what  was  to  be  done, 
he  assumed  the  burden  of  our  support  and 
education ;  for  we  girls  were  then  but  children. 
As  we  grew  up  I  think  it  never  occurred  to  us 
that  he  might  have  taken  another  course.  We 
agreed  that  it  was  vulgar  for  him  to  be  a  clerk ; 
we  thought  the  economies  we  were  obliged  to 
practice  in  living  on  his  limited  salary  were 
hard,  considering  what  claims  we  had ;  but 
services  were  seldom  more  impudently  appro- 
priated and  less  gratefully  acknowledged  than 
his.  We  snubbed  him  because  his  hands  were 
big  and  his  clothes  iU-fitting.  When  he  had 
worked  for  ten  years  like  a  slave  he  had  no- 
thipg  to  show  for  it  but  our  support ;  he  had 
brought  up  three  admired,  well-bred  young 
women !  An  imaginative  man  might  have  seen 
success  in  this  alone;  but  Tom  was  not  im- 
aginative. For  our  part  we  had  come  in  a 
comfortable  way  to  regard  him  as  the  "capable 
spider"  out  of  whom  our  maintenance  was 
spun ;  as  a  sort  of  deposit  of  muscle  and  mind 
provided  in  the  grand  plan  of  creation  for  our 
peculiar  benefit.  And  here  the  machine,  whose 
"  continuance  in  well-doing"  we  had  never  sus- 
pected, was  sprawling  suddenly  into  independ- 
ent action.  Like  the  philosophei*8,  we  were 
disposed  to  dispute  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 

Of  course,  seeing  there  were  three  women  in 
the  case,  the  silence  with  which  we  had  re- 
ceived Tom's  information  did  not  last. 

"It's  just  like  a  man  I"  said  Delphine, 
straightening  herself  behind  the  tall,  old-fash* 
ioned  breakfast  service — ^for  we  were  grand  sort 
of  folks,  you  must  understand,  and  used  our 
silver,  as  we  did  our  good-manners,  every  day. 

"But  Tom,"  said  Litz,  struggling  out  of  a 
species  of  bewilderment,  "  isn't — " 

'*  Isn't  a  man,  I  suppose,"  interrupted  Del- 
phine, who  was  apt  to  l>e  rather  intolerant  of 
Litz's  opinions  in  the  more  important  consid- 
erations of  life. 

"Isn't  like  a  man," said  Litz.  pettishly.   And, 
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in  fact,  considering  how  Tom  differed  from  the 
Ellicott  Applebys  of  Litz's  standard  of  manhood, 
her  comment  wasn't  so  silly  as  it  seemed. 

Delphine  was  the  M\fs  Inglis.  She  was  one 
of  the  sort  who  are  caUed  **  magnificent  create 
nres."  She  had  pnrplish-black  hair  and  fear- 
fully dark  eyes ;  a  white  skin  which  looked  as 
though  it  would  feel  cold  to  your  toach,  and 
scornful,  scarlet  lips.  Her  hands  were  exqni- 
sfte ;  so  was  her  long,  white  throat.  Litz  was 
the  youngest,  and  more  like  a  bisque  doll  than 
a  yonng  woman  twenty  years  of  age.  Litz  and 
Anne  of  Austria  are  two  of  the  few  who  hare 
had  green  eyes — absolutely  green — clear,  deep, 
wonderful.  Then  her  hair  was  golden,  and  her 
form  and  features  quite  faultless.  She  had  the 
rarest  type  of  the  Inglis  beauty.  She  was  a 
silly  little  thing;  no  one  supposed -she  had  any 
aspirations  beyond  a  gilded  cage,  Or  longings 
higher  than  for  a  lump  of  sugar.  At  home,  any 
way,  we  reckoned  her  about  as  we  did  the  cana^ 
ry.     But  every  thing  was  pardoned  to  her  beaa- 

It  is  strange  that  it  took  what  it  did  to  make 
us  understand — ^as  we  finally  understood — ^how 
much  more  there  was  in  Litz  than  we  snspect- 
ed.  Delphine  turned  disdainfully  from  her 
sally  with  one  sister. 

**It  couldn't  be  worse  t"  she  said  to  me,  with 
a  species  of  despair.  **To  think  of  his  bring- 
ing a  low,  dowdy  thing,  who  talks  of  nothing 
but  isms,  here  to  displace  me  I"  Miss  Inglis 
spoke  in  her  capacity  as  mistress  of  the  house. 

**  Of  course  hell  have  to  bring  her  here,"  I 
said,  in  a  rather  suppressed  way. 

«*Ye8,"  said  Delphine;  "of  course.  If  he'd 
made  any  thing  of  himself,  as  other  men  do,  ho 
might  have  had  means  at  his  time  of  life  to  h^ve 
provided  a  separate  home  for  his  wife  when  he 
chose  to  many.'* 

I  couldn't,  some  way,  assent  to  this.  There 
came  into  my  mind  a  sudden  sense  that  we 
were  doing  Tom  injustice.    Delphine  went  on : 

"  If  he  were  any  thing  like  us,  and  had  mar- 
ried in  our  own  set,  it  wouldn't  have  been  so 
disgusting.  But  we  have  enough  to  contend 
with  in  keeping  up  our  position  on  the  niggardly 
allowance  he  makes  us ;  and  now  to  have  him 
bring  a  preaching,  speeching,  dowdy  old  maid 
here,  to  bear  our  name,  and  be  forever  thrust- 
ing herself  in  the  way,  and  trying  to  lord  it  over 
us  in  her  school-marm  fashion,  is — is,"  said 
Delphine,  reaching  the  climax  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation, "too  bad!" 

"The  idea,  Del,  of  any  body  *  lording  it'  over 
you !"  laughed  Litz,  whom  that  cUuse  appeared 
to  strike  as  particularly  funny. 

I  guessed  what  Delphine  was  thinking  of, 
and  she  confirmed  my  surmise  in  a  minute. 

*»  Only  last  night,"  she  said,  "  Colonel  Rich- 
mond was  remarking  he  could  pardon  a  woman 
every  thing  but  being  *  strong-minded.'  " 

"Well,  Tom's  wife  won't  expect  to  be  any 
thing  to  Colonel  Richmond,"  I  ventured. 

"  Don't  be  a  dunce,  Nan.  You  know  what 
Colonel  Richmond  is.     Nothing  would  horrify 


him  so  much  as  the  idea  of—of  being— con- 
nected"— ^Delphine  colored  a  little  at  her  own 
word*—"  with  such  a  person." 

Litz  was  looking  with  her  wide,  beryl-colored 
eyes  into  our  faces. 

"  You  don*t  suppose  such  a  thing  would  make 
any  diflforeDoe?"  she  asked,  as  though  Colonel 
Richmond's  course  were  a  matter  of  vital  import- 
ance to  her. 

Delphine's  scarlet  lips  curved  a  little  more 
scornfully ;  that  was  al]«  She  made  no  answer. 
It  was  quite  anuzing  to  me  to  hear  her  say  what 
she  had.  She  had  too  haughty  a  heart  to  dis- 
close it  often. 

There  was  a  pause.  Litz  went  to  the  window 
and  began  crushing  the  great  purple  clusters 
of  wisteria  in  her  little  pink  palms.  '  Delphine 
spoke  again  piesentiy.  She  was  quite  too  much 
preoccupied  to  be  thinking  of  effects,  but  she 
certainly  looked  like  a  Macbeth. 

"  Do  you  su]>pose  any  thing  could  be  done  ?" 
she  asked,  shortly.  Tliere  had  been  creeping 
into  my  mind — ^I  am  afraid  I  too  Was  a  Httle 
slow,  like  Tom — ^but  there  had,  I  say,  been 
creeping  into  my  mind  a  conviction  that  there 
was  an  alternative  to  the  disagreeable  necessit^^ 
of  living  witli  Tom's  wife. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  I  answered. 

Delphine  looked  at  me  swiftly.  I  did  not 
quite  understand  her  expression.  She  dropped 
her  voice  and  said,  in  an  approving  tone : 

*"  You  think  we  could  break  it  up  ?" 

" Oh,  Delphine !"  I  tliink  I  must  have  stared 
at  her  rather  wildly.  She  looked  back  in  her 
haoghty,  freezing  way. 

"What  do  you  mean,  then?" 

I  h^itated  a  minute.  Litz  had  come  back 
to  the  table  and  was  listening ;  but  I  did  not 
look  in  either  of  their  faces  as  I  answered  : 

"Eor  my  part  I  don't  believe  I  could  st^y  at 
homp  after  Tom  had  brought  Mildred  Dorme 
here."  I  think  I  really  had  the  most  stubborn 
pride  of  them  aU. 

"  Neither  do  I ! "  said  Litz,  eagerly.  "  Let's 
all  go  off,  and  leave  them  77fe  Junipers  t  My ! 
wouldn't  Tom  be  bothered!" 

"Go?"  sai.d  Delphine,  slowly,  with  supremo 
scorn ;  "I'd  like  to  know  where  you'd  go  to ?" 
.  "There  are  ways,"  I  answered,  resolutely, 
"we  could  find  by  which  to  live  away  from 
here." 

"  It  is  quite  praiseworthy.  Nan,  for  you  to  face 
the  subject  so ;  but  I  really  did  not  know  that 
you  had  any  prospect  for  getting  away  from 
ITie  Junipers,''  said  Delphine,  in  her  freezing 
way. 

I  knew  what  she  meant. 

"  I  am  certainly  not  so  fortunate  as  you  and 
Litz,  in  having  a  lover,"  I  retorted,  rather  bitter- 
ly ;  "  but  my  chance  for  a  home  elsewhere  may 
not  be  more  remote  than  yours,  nevertheless.*^ 

Delphine  felt  the  thrust.  It  was  unkind  in 
me  to  give  it.  We  did  not  banter  about  such 
things  at  home,  though  our  dear  five  hundred 
friends  were  saying  coolly  enough  among  them- 
selves that  the  Inglis  girls  were  "  not  success- 
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fal  in  their  efforts  to  marry.  **  It  was  a  sins^x- 
lar  and  rather  mortifjing  circumstance  that 
Delphincy  who  was  now  twenty-four,  with  all 
her  imperial  beauty  and  wit  and  style,  had 
never  had  an  ''eligible  offer."  Conquests  she 
had  made  in  abundance.  Adulation  had  been 
to  her  like  an  atmosphere;  but  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  her  time  and  talents  were  included  in 
the  costly  books,  worn-out  gloves,  and  withered 
bouquets  which  gave  token  of  her  various  flirt- 
adons.  It  is  an  axiom  of  marriageable  society 
that  when  the  eldest  of  a  fortuneless  &mily 
stays  '*  on  hand"  the  chances  of  younger  mem- 
bers diminish.  No  one  expected  me  to  set  the 
river  on  fire,  or  perform  any  other  wonderful 
feat,  on  account  of  the  slight  taint  of  Tom  there 
was  about  me.  But  there  was  Litz?  Litz, 
however,  had  followed  in  Delphine's  footsteps. 
She  had  treated  young  Blake  and  young  Brown 
and  such  other  moths  as  had  presumed  to  singe 
their  nngilded  wings  in  the  blaze  of  the  Inglis 
beauty  in  a  high  and  mighty  &shion  quite  won- 
derful to  relate ;  and  if  she  had  not  yet  been 
sought,  certainly  she  had  not  yet  been  to  be 
won,  unless,  indeed,  as  wo  more  than  suspected, 
the  elegant  Ellicott  Appleby  had  set  on  her 
hitherto  unimpressed  heart  the  seal  of  his  fas- 
cination. Though  perhaps  the  fact  that  the 
alagant  Appleby  had  gilded  wings  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  attractions  in  Litz*s  eyes. 
We  all  believed  she  was  a  mercenary  little 
thing.  Be  that  as  it  may — though  he  had  not 
yet  given  her  the  chances  of  saying  yes  or  no 
to  his  pretensions,  though  his  attentions  to  her 
were  quite  exclusive — we  were  satisfied  to  have 
it  rest  so.  For  Litz  was  young  enough  to  wait ; 
and  then,  too,  there  was  a  distant  connection 
between  the  Applebys  and  ourselves,  which 
might  easily  be  made  to  account  for  the  in- 
timacy, in  case,  as  we  expressed  it,  that  in- 
timacy never  came  to  any  thing. 

With  Delphine  it  was  slightly  different. 
She  was  twenty-four.  She  was  of  the  style 
whom  it  suits  the  many  to  admire — only  the 
few  to  marry.  It  was  natural  that  she  should 
feel  somewhat  sensitive  concerning  Colonel 
iiichmond.  Colonel  Richmond  was  a  man  of 
the  world.  His  era  of  sentiment  was^  passed. 
Undoubtedly  he  wished  to  marry,  but  he  looked 
for  a  wife  in  a  dainty  way,  as  men  do  who  may 
take  their  pick.  Delphine,  it  must  be  confessed, 
had  played  her  cards  consummately.  Hatters 
had  reached  a  crisis ;  and  just  at  this  crisis  Tom 
must  needs  announce  his  coming  marriage.  His 
marriage  —  with  Mildred  Dorme!  Delphine 
knew  too  well  how  sensitively  Colonel  Bich- 
znond  prided  himself  on  his  blood  and  his  birth 
to  doubt  his  disgust  toward  such  a  person,  and 
eventually  toward  the  household  over  which 
she  presided. 

We  let  a  week  go  by,  and  then  we  faced  Tom 
for  further  devtlopments.  He  meant  to  be 
married,  he  told  us,  in  July.  Delphine  was 
our  spokesman.  She  said,  in  a  way  she  had — 
it  was  something  like  the  way  of  a  glacier  com- 


ing down  on  a  ship — ^a  cold,  glittering,  rapid, 
remorseless  way : 

'*  Would  you  like  to  have  any  changes  made 
in  your  room  ?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Tom,  ''that  I  will  trouble 
you  about." 

*'I  don*t  suppose,"  she  added,  with  a  tinge 
of  interrogation  in  her  tone,  ''  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  call  upon  Miss  Dorme.'* 

**Not  at  all,"  answered  Tom. 

His  dignity  was  a  little  alarming.  It  con- 
tr«Lsted  with  Delphine^s  something  as  the  dig- 
nity of  the  French  Iters  Etat  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  King's. 

.When  we  were  alone  litz  began  to  cry,  quite 
overawed. 

''If  Nan  goes,  so  will  I!" 

"Where?"  asked  la  belle  dame  sans  merci. 

Litz  was  twisting  an  atom  of  a  note,  a  scent- 
ed, crested,  cream-laid  morsel,  in  her  fingers. 

"For  that  matter,"  she  said,  "  I  can  spend  a 
few  weeks  with  Mrs.  Appleby.  I  have  just 
heard  from  her,  and  they  want  me  any  way  to 
come  and  stay  till  after  the  balL" 

♦*  And  then  say  you  came  to  court  Ellicott !" 

"  I  don't  believe  they  say  any  thing  of  the 
kind." 

"Litz,"  said  Miss  Inglis,  impressively,  "  take 
my  advice  and  stay  away  from  Mrs.  Apple- 
by's." 

Litz  was  moodily  silent  for  a  minute. 

"Yes,"  she  burst  out,  "that's  just  like  your 
advice  I  Stay  away  from  there  and  let  that 
sullen,  sallow  Bromaine  girl  takq  up  every 
minute  of  EUicott's  time.  He  was  going  to 
ride  with  me  this  afternoon,  and  now  his  mo- 
ther writes  an  apology  for  him,  saying  site  lias 
compelled  him  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  her 
guest.  And  that's  the  way  it  wiU  be  as  long 
as  she  stays.  If  I  don't  go  there  I  shall  be 
completely  left  out  I" 

"  Then  you  do  go,  it  seems,  to  court  Ellicott?" 
said  Delphine,  stingingly. 

I  SBLSf  at  once  that  she  shouldn*t  have  said  it. 
A  strange,  flashing  expression  crossed  Litz's 
face.  Evidently  there  was  something  deeper 
than  we  suspected  in  her  feelings  for  EUUcott 
Appleby.     She  was  stubborn,  too,  in  her  reply. 

"  I  shall  go,"  she  said,  curtly. 

Delphine  turned  to  me : 

"  Well,  Nan,  as  you've  no  lover  to  visit  you 
have  probably  changed  your  mind,  and  mean  to 
stay  at  home  ?" 

I  had  thought  a  good  many  thoughts  during 
the  week  that  had  passed.  I  had  realized  that 
we  had  been  extortionate  with  Tom ;  that  ho 
had  some  rights  which  even  we  were  bound  to 
respect.  I  felt  as  ill-natured  as  ever  about  his 
marrying,  but  I  perceived  dimly  that  I  had 
no  right  to  set  myself  against  it.  Delphine's 
bitterness  vexed  me  too. 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  I  haven't  changed  my  mind 
about  going.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  made  it 
up  to  go.  We  can't  deny  that,  living  as  we  do, 
we  are  dependent  upon  Tom;  and  I  for  one 
won't  feel  that  dependence  upon  him  is  de.])eiv' 
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ence  upon  her,  I  can't  snbinit  to  be  patronized 
bj  Mildred  Donne!" 

''Bat  what  will  you  do?"  inquired  Miss 
Inglis. 

*'  Go  and  earn  my  living/*  I  answered.  Del- 
phine's  face  never  changed. 

*<0h,  Nan,  that  would  be  horrid!'*  stam- 
mered Litz. 

''Not  so  'horrid'  as  the  alternative,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  How  do  you  propose  to  earn  your  living  ?" 
asked  Delphine,  with  an  indescribable  expres- 
sion. 

"Ton  know,"I  replied,  coolly,  "that I  showed 
qqite  a  taste  at  school  for  water-color  painting. 
I  think  I  can  color  miniatures." 

"You  will  do,  of  coarse,  as  you  see  fit,  you 
two,"  returned  Miss  Inglis.  "I  shall  stay  at 
Tht  Junipers,** 

We  all  did  therefore  as,  according  to  Del- 
phine, we  saw  fit.  Litz  went  to  Mrs.  Apple- 
by's two  days  from  the  time  she  announced 
that  such  was  her  intention.  Within  a  day  or 
two  she  came  down  to  The  Jun^ters  in  trouble. 
The  trouble,  though,  was  not  serious.  She  had 
bought  a  maize-colored  crepe  for  the  midsummer 
ball  which  Mrs.  Appleby  wa^  going  to  give  Miss 
Bromaine,  the  West  Indian  heiress,  who  was 
her  present  guest,  prior  to 'that  young  lady's 
departure  for  Newport.  The  cr^  and  trim- 
mings had  exhausted  the  remains  of  Litz's 
summer  allowance,  and  she  brought  the  goods 
to  me  in  despair  to  know  if  I  wouldn't  help  her 
make  it  up.  I  volunteered  to  make  it  entire- 
ly, and  Litz,  relieved,  drove  off  with  Ellicott, 
blithe  and  beautiful  as  possible.  When  she 
came  again,  though,  to  try  on  the  dress,  a  new 
trouble  had  occurred. 

"It  is  so  dreadful,"  she  declared,  "to  bo 
there  without  a  cent  of  money  I" 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Delphincv  who  was 
just  going  to  the  parlor  to  receive  Colonel  Rich- 
mond. "  You  must  have  been  crazy  when  you 
Rpent  all  you  had." 

"Yes,  Litz;  you  might  better  have  worn 
your  embroidered  mull,"  I  acquiesced. 

"  You  wouldn't  say  so,  Nan,  if  you  could  just 
see  that  Bromaine  girl's  dresses,  and  hear  the 
fuss  they  make  over  her  elegant  clothes.  She 
has  every  thing,  you  know,  from  Paris.  And  I 
can't  help  feeling  a  little  pride  about  my  own 
looks." 

"But  you  can't  compete  with  her  in  dress, 
and  you  look  better  in  a  muslin  than  she  does 
in  a  moiW."     But  Litz  wasn't  logical  that  day. 

"I'd  give  a  hundred  days  of  my  life  for 
a  hundred  dollars !"  she  exclaimed,  abruptly. 
"  IIow  much  have  you  got?" 

"I  haven't  spent  any  of  my  summer  allow- 
ance. That's  just  a  hundred,  you  know."  She 
was  silent  a  minute. 

"  I  sholl  have  to  ask  Tom." 

"Oh,  Litz!  I  wouldn't  for  any  thing.  In 
the  first  place,  I  don't  believe  he  could  give 
you  any  more  just  at  this  time ;  and  then — " 

"  I  don't  want  him  to  give  it  to  me.     I  only 


Wiuit  to  borrow  it,"  she  interrupted,  casting 
down  her  eyes.     1  was  troabled. 

"You  don't  mean  that  you'd  spend  money 
now,  expecting  Ellicott  Appleby  to  pay  it  if 
yon  married  him!" 

"  Such  things  are  common  enough,"  she  said, 
stubbornly. 

"Well,  I  know  there's  no  use  in  asking  Tom. 
Most  likely  he's  drawn  three  months'  salaiy 
in  advance  for  his  wedding  expenses,  and  he 
couldn't  give  you  a  cent  if  he  wi^ed  to,"  I  said, 
disposing  of  the  subject. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  she  returned,  half  spoil- 
ing her  beauty  by  her  expression  of  anxiety  and 
irritation. 

"  Litz,"  I  said,  "  I  will  let  you  have  twenty- 
five  dollars  if  you'll  promise  me  faithfully  not 
to  trifle  it  away." 

"  Oh,  Nan,  darling,^  will  you  ?.  You  are  too 
good ;  too  kind !"  she  cried  out,  with  her  arms 
around  me.  "And  111  repay  it.  Nan,"  she 
added,  with  a  dazzling  blush,  "a  thousand- 
fold." 

"  I  don't  wish  you  to  repay  it,"  I  said ;  "  only 
don't  spend  it  for  things  you  don't  really  need." 

And  so  Litz's  trouble  was  over  for  that  day ; 
and- again  she  drove  back  with  Ellicott  to  Mrs. 
AppleJ)y's. 

Neither  Delphine  nor  I  went  to  the  ball. 
We  had  nothing  to  wear.  Moreover,  it  was  the 
day  preceding  my  departure  from  Tlte  Jumpers, 
and  I  had  enough  else  to  think  of.  We  heard, 
however,  that  Ellicott  was  quite  devoted,  and 
Litz  perfectly  charming.  She  wore  the  maize- 
colored  crepe  and  a  wreath  of  wheat.  In  ad- 
dition, Mrs.  Appleby  loaned  her  her  magnifi- 
cent solitaire  ear-drops. 

"  How  foolish  in  Litz  to  accept  such  favors !" 
commented  Delphine. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered.  We  were  standing  on 
the  d^put  platform  waiting  for  the  train  I  was 
to  take  to  the  city. 

"I  shall  let  you  know  where  I  am,  of  oourse," 
I  said  to  my  sister,  "but  I  don*t  wish  Tom  to 
know  at  present.  It  would  seem  as  if  I  had 
gone  merely  to  be  coaxed  back." 

"Very  weU,"  said  Delphine. 

"Litz  will  have  to  return  before  long — per- 
haps not  for  long,"  I  added. 

"  Certainly.  I  wish  she  had  not  gone  away. 
I  have  heard  it  rumored  that  Mrs.  Appleby  was 
bent  upon  a  match  between  Ellicott'  and  Miss 
Bromaine.  It  would  be  just  like  her  to  coax 
Litz  to  stay  so  that  Ellicott  would  get  tired  of 
her." 

"I  think  he  and  Litz  are  engaged,"  I  re- 
plied, "  from  what  she  said  the  other  day.  She 
talked  of  borrowing  money  of  Tom,  and  said 
she  could  make  it  up  before  long." 

"  I  think  she  has  the  least  moral  pride  of  any 
one  I  ever  saw  I"  was  the  answer.  Let  it  be 
set  down  to  Delphine^s  credit  th'at  she  at  least 
had  an  ample  share. 

"There  comes  the  train.  .Don't  get  into 
the  crowd,  dear.  Good-by."  And  so  I  turned 
my  back  upon  Toi^^jinl  ^w|nt^^^^.  the 
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world  to  see  what  I  could  do  there  for  myself. 
I  had  seventy  dollars  In  my  porte-monnaie, 
with  numerous  adyertisements.  My  first  search 
was  for  lodgings.  People  wanted  references. 
That  an  Inglis  should  be  forced  to  give  refer- 
ences was  rather  shocking.  I  thought  of  an 
acquaintance,  however,  a  wholesale  jeweler, 
and  gave  his  address.  I  hired  a  room,  paying 
a  month's  rent  in  advance.  I  intended  to  take 
mj  meals  at  a  restaurant.  It  is  cheaper,  be- 
cause, one  can  proportion  their  food  to  their 
funds.  Little  to  pay  means  little  to  eat.  In 
the  morning  I  started  out  for  employment. 
My  first  call  was  upon  my  old  drawing-roaster. 
He  was  a  man  of  excellent  manners,  and  was 
astonished,  in  a  polite  degree,  at  my  undertak- 
ing. In  the  course  of  a  ten-minutes*  interview 
he  defUy  transposed  me  from  the  *^  talented 
Miss  Inglis"  of  his  previous  acquaintance  to 
An  Applicant  He  could  do  nothing  for  me, 
but  contrived  to  bow  me  out  of  the  room  with- 
out derogation  to  his  manners.  As  a  matter 
of  form  I  left  him  my  address. 

Having  made  this  bold,  cold  plunge  I  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  various  photograph-galleries, 
and  was-  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  there 
was  no  demand  at  this  particular  time  for  ad- 
ditional help  in  the  line  in  which  I  applied  for 
work.  One  of  the  proprietors  with  whom  I 
talked,  a  gossiping,  sandy -haired  man,  was 
rather  affably  encouraging,  though  not  very 
definite.  He  said  if  it  was  quite  convenient 
I  might  call  again.  Unquestionably  it  was 
convenient,  and  I  called.  He  was  still  affable, 
a  little  less  encouraging,  and  not  definite  at  alL 
Nevertheless,  I  went  a  third  time  ;  he  was  sim- 
ply affable. 

A  week  passed.  The  weather  was  sultiy 
and  dispiriting.  I  was  obliged  to  buy  a  looser 
pair  of  boots ;  walking  so  much  on  the  hot 
pavements' hart  my  feet.  I  got  no  work,  but  a 
note  came  from  Delphine : 

"They  axe  here,  of  coune,**  she  wrote.  "She's  a 
qoiet  thing ;  rather  bookish  in  her  talk,  but  not  so 
Mow*  as  I  expected  to  flod  her.  I  don't  think  she 
means  to  interfere  with  as,  and  you  had  better  come 
home.  Tom  was  pat  oat  beyond  description  to  find 
yon  gone.  I  didn't  think  he  had  the  sensibility  of  an 
alligator,  bat  yoor  rnnnlng  away  hurt  him.  He 
•bowed  that  it  did.  I  have  Mid  to  Colonel  Richmond 
that  yoa  were  away  visiting.  Hy  affairs  prosper.  El- 
lioott  Appleby  and  Lltz  drove  by  yesterday.  She  has 
a  new  grenadine  and  a  lace  bonnet— one  of  Madame 
Zephire's,  I  ehoald  judge.  Do  yoa  suppose  she  would 
takd  each  things  ft-om  Mrs.  Appleby  f  I  can't  con- 
ceive where  elae  she  got  them.  Elllcott  and  she  are 
continually  together.  She  Is  looking  very  handsome. 
I  repeat  that  I  advise  you  to  come  home.  When  I  told 
Tom  that  you  reftised  to  give  Mm  yoor  address  be 
eald  nothing,  but  he  looked  for  all  the  world  like  an 
IngUer 

I  was  discouraged  and  lonesome,  and  I  cried 
over  Delphine's  not  very  pathetic  note.  But  I 
did  not  think  of  following  her  advice.  In  those 
days  I  had  spent  by  myself  Tom's  words  used 
to  come  into  my  mind  again  and  again.  **I 
have  been  engaged  to  her  five  years,"  was  what 
he  said.  There  was  a  volume  of  dreary  pathos 
in  the  sentence  as  I  pondered  on  it.   I  guessed 


how  long  those  five  years  had  been  to  him,  and 
to  her.  Perhaps  at  first  he  thought  he  should  be 
able  to  support  her  away  from  us ;  then  he  had 
had  to  give  this  up  because  of  our  exactions. 
It  was  possible,  also,  that  during  those  years 
he  had  had  to  endure  that  the  woman  he  loved 
should  misjudge  his  delay.  I  don't  think  he 
would  have  sheltered  himself,  even  in  Mildred 
Donne's  eyes,  by  making  reflections  upon  his 
sisters,  or  by  pitying  himself  for  having  to  bear 
such  a  burden.  Reticence  and  patience  were 
peculiar  to  him.  Any  how,  when  it  came  to 
the  point,  I  asked  myself  why  shouldn't  I  ac- 
cept my  share  in  the  struggle,  as  well  as  to 
make  him  bear  all?  Why  should  I  compel 
hirai  to  support  me,  merely  because  he  would  ? 
Nothing  but  a  conventionality  stood  between 
me  and  the  propriety  of  my  earning  my  own 
living.  Jf  was  merely  because  I  was  a  woman 
that  I  cnamed  the  privilege  of  being  so  help- 
less. I  was  young  and  strong.  I  felt  a  cer- 
tain pride  in  my  youth  and  strength.  I  am 
sure  if  Delphine  had  been  aware  of  it  she 
would  have  been  *^  disgusted." 

The  long,  hot  summer  days  went  by  slowly. 
I  ate  as  little  as  possible,  but  I  craved  nothing 
but  fruit,  which  was  expensive.  Then  I  spent 
dreary,  unavailable  hours  in  my  room,  with  its 
dusty  carpet,  fly-specked  window,  and  lumpy 
bed ;  or  I  walked  and  walked  on  the  trail  of 
advertisements  for  copying,  or  any  such  thing 
as  I  thought  I  could  do ;  but  I  was  not  success- 
ful. I  did  not  hear  again  from  Delphine  or 
Litz.     In  fact  I  did  not  write  to  them. 

Four  weeks  passed.  On  the  following  day 
my  room -rent  wotdd  again  fall  due.  I  had 
been  obliged  to  purchase  a  thin  dress  and 
shawl  of  a  material  which  would  not  require 
washing,  in  order  to  decrease  my  laundry  bill. 
My  money  was  fairly  oozing  away.  I  got  up 
early  that  morning.  It  was 'a  relief  to  be  stir- 
ring ;  and  having  no  other  object  I  ventured  to 
go  again  to  the  photographer  who  had  once  en- 
couraged me.  He  recognized  me  at  once,  and 
greeted  me  with  the  same  coarse,  gossipy  air 
and  affable  smile. 

"Well,  Miss,  you  are  just  in  time  to-day," 
he  said,  rubbing  his  hands.  .1  felt  my  heart 
leap  to  my  throat,  and  was  conscious  that  a 
bright  color  blazed  over  my  face  and  neck.  I 
did  not  speak,  though,  but  waited  for  him  to  go 
on. 

"  Now,  here,"  he  proceeded,  opening  a  draw- 
er and  taking  from  it  a  roll  of  "ivorytypes," 
"here's  a  chance  for  you  to  do  your  prettiest. 
These  have  just  come  in  from  our  establish- 
ment up  at  Newport,  to  be  finished  up.  I'm 
just  from  there  myself." 

I  looked  hungrily  at  the  roll  the  man  held. 
It  meant  Work  I 

"Give  me  all  you  can,"  I  said.  "I  will 
have  them  done  in  time,  I  promise  you." 

"  Hold  on  a  minute,"  he  said,  narrowing  his 

light  eyes.     "  Professor  Varago"  (that  was  my 

drawing-master)  "is  your  reference,  ain't  he?" 

He  took  out  a  card  and  pencil.     "Now  give 
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us  your  address."  While  he  was  writing  it  I 
stood  thoughtlesslj  turning  over  the  pictures. 

*^  Whj  this  is  Miss  Bromaine,"  I  said, 
speaking  without  a  moment's  thought,  in  mj 
surprise  at  reeognizing  her  face  among  the  pic- 
tures of  the  roll. 

^*  Certain, "  said  the  man.  < <  Yon  don't  know 
her,  do  you  ?" 

**A  little,"  I  replied,  with  embarrassment. 

*^  She's  the  greatest  'swell'  up  to  Newport," 
he  continued;  *' worth  a  million  or  two. 
They're  all  by  the  ears  up  there  orer  the  goings 
on  of  her  and  that  young  Appleby  she's  engaged 
to." 

''Appleby?"     I  felt  my  head  swim. 

**  Know  him  too  ?"  queried  the  photographer. 

**  Appleby  of  E ,  I  mean.     They'll  have  a 

nice  thing,  come  to  put  their  two  fortunes  to* 
gether!  This  picture's  for  him;  amffoa  can 
make  her  as  lovely  as  you  like  to;"  excluding 
with  a  leer. 

I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  doing.  My  em> 
ployer  finished  writing  my  address  while  I  still 
stared  at  the  coarse,  swarthy,  pictured  &ce  be- 
fore me. 

*'  Oh,''  said  be,  taking  the  roll  from  my  hand, 
'*they  hain't  all  so  homely  as  this.  You've 
got  some  beauties,  I  tell  you,  in  that  lot ;  here's 
one,  now" — drawing  it  out — "I  wanted  to 
speak  to  you  about  this ;  it's  to  be  finished  up 
for  the  show-case.  You  want  to  make  the  eyes 
green — ^just  what  painters  call  beryl." 

I  had  bent  forward,  stretching  my  hand  out 
for  the  picture  he  held. 

"Why  where  did  you  get  this?  Where 
was  it  taken  ?"  I  stammered. 

**  Oh,  that's  one  of  the  Newport  lot  too." 

"Why,  no,"  I  said;  "this  couldn't  have 
been  taken  at  Newport."  My  head  felt  bewil- 
dered as  I  contradicted  him. 

"Yes  it  was.  *  I  took  her  myself.  Little 
beauty,  ain't  she  ?" 

It  was  Litz. 

I  rolled  the  things  together  mechanically. 

"Bo  you  think  you'll  have  any  more  for 
me?"  I  asked.   • 

He  stretched  his  freckled  lids  over  his  whit- 
ish eyes,  looking  critically  at  me. 

"  Something  '11  depend  on  how  you  suit,  you 
know.  Miss." 

When  I  found  myself  on  the  street  I  tried  to 
collect  my  thoughts.  Litz  was  at  Newport, 
and  Ellicott  was  engaged  to  Miss  Bromainej 
It  had  turned  out  as  Delphine  surmised.  Mrs. 
Appleby,  whom  we  had  always  called  a  com- 
pound of  claws  and  velvet,  had  played  her 
game  well.  She  had  kept  Litz  long  enough 
for  her  conceited  son  to  tire  of  her.  If  Litz 
had  only  not  been  such  a  fool  I 

Ah,  if  the  poor  child  had  been  nothing  worse! 
I  had  90  many  affairs  of  my  own  to  think  of  I 
put  her  out  of  mind  after  a  little,  but  with  a 
heavy  feeling  concerning  her  that  I  could  not 
account  for.  I  had  had  no  breakfast  yet,  so  I 
went  into  Maillaird's,  got  a  cup  of  coffee,  a 
roll,  and  a  melon.     While  there  I  made  some 


phuis.  I  found  it  would  be  neoeesary  to  indulge 
in  a  few  comforts  to  keep  up  the  tone  of  body 
and  mind,  now  that  I  had  got  work.  I  should 
have  to  have  a  room  into  which  the  sun  did  not 
pour  the  day  long.  I  never  could  paint  in  this 
I  occupied.  I  must  have  a  mosquito  bar  also. 
Then  I  had  to  supply  myself  with  brushes  and 
colors.  The  price  I  should  receive  would  en- 
able me  to  do  all  this,  but  in  the  mean  time  I 
must  have  some  money  in  advance.  I  had  my 
mother's  watch ;  it  had  fallen  to  me  in  the  par- 
tition of  her  trinkets;  and  I  had  calculated 
that  in  an  extremity  I  could  raise  money  upon 
it.  Now  I  could  do  so  with  good  courage,  with 
the  prospect  of  soon  redeeming  it.  The  person 
to  whom  I  meant  to  apply  was  Mr.  Laiines,  the 
manufacturer  of  jewelry  to  whom  I  had  given 

reference.    He  lived  near  us  in  E ,  knew  tis 

well,  but  did  not  go  in  our  set,  so  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  his  telling  tales ;  and,  in  fact, 
he  was  a  plain,  quiet  man,  who  would  not  be 
i^t  to  gossip  about  such  a  matter.  When  I 
had  finished  my  break&st  I  got  into  a  stage 
and  rode  down  to  his  place  of  business.  I  felt 
somewhat  embarrassed  in  making  my  request. 
Mr.  Lannes,  however,  seemed,  as  it  w'ere,  pre- 
pared for  it,  but  this  I  attributed  to  his  delicacy, 
and  thanked  him  inwardly  for  not  exhibiting 
any  surprise.  I  received  the  amount,  saw  the 
watch  put  away,  and  bade  him  good-morning 
Then,  appearing  somewhat  embarrassed  him- 
self, Mr.  Launes  followed  me  to  the  door,  and 
dropping  his  voice,  said : 

"  It's  a  pity.  Miss  Inglis,  about  your  sister's 
diamonds.  I  hope  she'll  be  able  to  have  them 
back  before  long." 

I  looked  at  him  vacantly,  without  speaking. 
He  colored  at  this. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  I— I — supposed  of 
course  you  knew,"  he  stammered.  *  *  I  wouldn't 
have  mentioned  it  otherwise  for  the  worid." 

"  I  did  not  know,  Mr.  Launes ;  but  I  certain- 
ly should  know.     Please  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"The  ear-drops,  you  know — ^Miss  Litz's  ear- 
drops. She  had  me  imitate  them  for  her  in 
paste.  She  wanted  to  raise  money  for  a  few 
weeks  upon  the  stones ;  such  exquisite  stones !" 

"Oh,  Litz!"  I  went  down  the  long  dark 
stairs  from  Mr.  Launes's  office  to  the  street  with 
a  new  horror  added  to  my  bewilderment.  What 
had  she  been  doing  ?  Pawning  Mrs.  Appleby's 
ear-drops  ?     It  was  hard  to  believe. 

On  getting  back  to  my  lodgings  they  told  me 
that  a  lady  was  waiting  in  my  room.  I  did 
not  wonder  who  it  could  be.  As  my  step  fell 
on  the  stairs  I  heard  my  door  open.  In  a  mo- 
ment Litz  had  met  mc.  She  had  evidently 
been  listening  for  me.  I  say  "Litz."  It  was 
only  her  ghost.  Wretched,  faded,  haggard,  I 
could  hardly  recognize  my  own  sister  1 

"  Nan,"  she  said,  seizing  my  hands  and  hur- 
rying me  into  the  room ;  "  oh,  Nan,  yon  mnst 
save  me!" 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked;  "what  does  it  all 
mean?" 

"I  have  done  so  wrong,"  she  sobbed,  **and 
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it  is  all  fband  oat  Ton  mast  saye  me  I**  I 
took  her  in  my  arms  and  stroked  her  fine,  soft 
hair  and  heard  her  story. 

On  the  night  of  Mrs.  Appiehy's  hall,  she  be- 
gan, she  had  discorered  that  EUicott  meant  to 
follow  Miss  Bromaine  to  Newport.  <<  He  made 
all  manner  of  inn  of  her,"  she  said ;  "and  de- 
cbired  that  she  looked  as  if  she  had  *  failed,'  as 
old  ladies  say  of  flannel;  but  for  all  that  I 
wasn't  blind.  I  began  to  see  that  he  thoaght 
her  fortune  was  a  very  nice  thing.  But  he 
loTed  me,"  said  the  poor  child,  piteously; 
"when  I  was  present  he  eoaldn't  keep  away 
from  me.  And  oh,  Nan,  it  was  so  ea^  to  be- 
liere  that  if  I  could  only  go  to  Newport,  too,  I 
shouldn't  lose  him.  He  had  said  eveiy  thing 
to  me — OTery  thing  a  man  says  to  a  woman  he 
wants  to  marry.  I  was  determined  at  any  ri^ 
to  go.  The  morning  after  the  ball  I  came  up 
to  the  city.  I  brought  Mrs.  Appleby's  soli- 
taire ear-rings  with  me  and  took  them  to  Mr. 
Lannes."  Her  voice  would  break  at  times,  but 
she  kept  on  with  a  dreadful  sort  of  calmness, 
telling  her  story.  "I  had  iac-similes  made  in 
paste,  which  I  returned  to  Mrs.  Appleby.  Mr. 
Launes  gave  me  five  hundred  dollars  on  the 
originals.  Of  course  he  didn't  dream  they 
weren't  mine.  I  never  once  calculated  the 
chance  of  discoveiy.  1  1>elieved  in  a  few 
months  I  should  be  married  to  ElUcott,  and 
then  I  could  easily  redeem  the  drops.  It  was 
a  horrible  risk  to  take."  8he  shivered  and 
stopped. 

"  Well,  Litz,  they  found  it  out?"  I  asked,  as 
quietly  as  I  could.  • 

**  Yes."  Her  throat  seemed  too  full  for  her 
to  say  any  more.  She  controlled  herself,  though, 
and  went  on.  "  Mrs.  Appleby  wore  the  paste 
drops  one  night  and  lost  one.  It  was  adver- 
tised at  once,  and  so  large  a  reward  offered  that 
it  set  every  one  to  talking  about  the  value  of 
the  stones ;  you  know  her  diamonds  are  cele- 
brated, they  are  so  pure.  One  of  the  servants 
found  it.  Mrs.  Appleby  was  sitting  in  the  pub- 
lic parlor  when  it  was  brought  to  her.  They 
talked  of  it,  and  it  was  passed  from  one  to  an- 
other ;  finally  a  connoisseur  in  stones,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  took  it.  While  he  was 
looking  at  it  something  in  his  expression  alarmed 
me.  I  was  all  unstrung  any  way  with  excite- 
ment. For  two  or  three  days  Elhcott  had  not 
been  near  me.  Just  then  he  was  down  on  the 
beach  with  Clara  Bromaine.  The  gentleman 
who  was  looking  at  the  drop  carried  it  to  Mrs. 
Appleby  and  said :  *  Madam,  this  is  not  y6nr 
stone.  It  is  an  imitation.  Let  me  advise  you 
not  to  pay  the  reward.'  Of  course  there  was 
great  excitement.  Oh,  Nan,  if  I  had  only  had 
the  courage  to  go  and  throw  myself  into  the 
surf!  '  Get  your  other  drop,'  said  the  gentle- 
man, '  and  I  think  you  will  detect  the  fraud  your- 
self.' 

"When  Mrs.  Appleby  came  back  to  the  par- 
lor I  had  feinted.  I  hardly  know  what  passed 
except  that  they  discovered  both  the  stones  were 
false.     I  don't  know  whether  it  ever  occurred 


to  me  to  screen  myself  or  not.  I  am  thankful 
I  did  not  attempt  it,  for  of  course  the  affair 
would' have  to  make  a  terrible  stir,  and  through 
Mr.  Lannes  I  should  eventually  have  been  found 
out  Mrs.  Appleby  was  with  me  in  her  room 
when  I  came  out  of  my  faint ;  and  I  told  her. 
Oh,  Nan,  I  told  her—"  and  she  dung  to  me 
with  a  low  wall 

"And  then?"  I  asked. 

"  She  acted  just  as  usnal ;  just  as  satiny  as 
though  nothing  had  happened;  only  she  said 
she  wouldn't  have  thought  it  of  my  Inglis  blood ; 
and  she  took  down  Mr.  Launes's  address  so  that 
she  might  get  her  stones  back.  She  acted  as 
much  as  though  she  thought  it  was  a  cheap  way 
of  curing  EUicott  of  his  fancy»  I  told  her  1 
wanted  to  go  home ;  and  she  made  the  arrange- 
ments for  me  to  come  down  on  last  night's  boat. 
All  this  was  only  day  before  yesterday,"  said 
the  girl,  in  the  weariest  voice,  her  wide  eyes 
fixed  in  a  sort  of  stare ;  "  but  it  seems  like  a 
thousand  years." 

My  mind  was  in  tumult.  Litz  had  brought 
her  disgrace  to  my  poverty.  What  was  to  be 
done?  I  had  risen  and  had  folded  the  things 
I  had  taken  off  in  an  abstracted  way.  Lits  w^is 
watching  me  feverishly. 

"Nan,"  she  moaned,  "we'll  pay  the  money 
some  way,  won't  we  ?  We  won't  let  her  say  I 
am  a  thief." 

I  was  tiyingf  in  my  soul,  not  to  be  hard  with 
her,  but  it  all  seemed  so  bitter,  so  diflScult  to 
face,  that  the  words  were  wresched  from  me : 

"  Oh,  Lite,  how  could  you  ?" 

I  did  not  know  what  a  wild  agitation  she  was 
suppressing  under  her  quiet.  My  reproach  did 
not  seem  to  excite  her;  she  did  not  grow  any 
paler;  she  was  white  as  a  wraith  any  how. 

**  Don't  you  see  anyway  to  help  it?"  she  asked, 
in  a  little,  quavering  voice,  and  almost  before  I 
missed  her  speaking  she  had  swooned  on  the 
floor.  I  was  still  bending  over  her  when  there 
was  a  rap  at  the  door.  I  opened  it  just  a  little. 
It  was  the  presage,  I  supposed,  of  some  new 
disaster.  The  person  .who  had  rapped  pushed 
his  way  in. 

"  Tom !"  and  before  I  knew  what  I  was  about 
I  was  laughing  and  crying  together  in  his  sreat 
arms.     Oh,  what  a  relief  it  was!  * 

He  had  found  me  out,  he  told  me,  through 
Professor  Varago,  whom  he  happened  to  meet. 
It  wasn't  necessary  for  him  to  say  any  thing 
about  his  feelings  at  the  course  I  had  taken.  I 
could  see  all  in  the  way  he  looked  at  mo.  Of 
course  he  knew  nothing  of  Litz — nothing,  that 
is,  of  her  disgrace.  Surprised  to  find  her  there, 
he  lifted  her  on  to  the  bed,  and  while  I  was  try- 
ing to  bring  back  her  consciousness  I  told  him 
what  had  happened  as  briefly  as  I  could.  V^en 
she  came  to  she  hardly  seemed  to  recognize 
Tom.  She  lay  there,  her  eyes  set  in  a  staring, 
expressionless  way,  deadly  white,  wilh  her  bright 
hair  drifting  around  her,  not  noticing  what  he 
and  I  were  talking  of. 

"  Tou  must  all  come  home.  That  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  done,"  he  said,  at  last,  after  hearing 
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all ;  *^  then  we  must  think  how  this  money  can 
be  paid." 

*'  Oh,  Tom,  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  qaite  see ;  bat  then  it  mnst  be.  I 
have  had  some  extra  expenses,  yon  know,  late- 
ly. In  fact  my  summer  salary  is  all  spent.  I 
scarcely  know  where  to  borrow ;  there  are  some 
debts  still  which  I  have  been  unable  to  pay ;  we 
have  once  in  a  while  had  extra  expenses,  you 
know.  In  fact  I  don't  suppose  I  could  borrow 
without  security.     But  we  have  7%e  Junipers."* 

"  Oh,  Tom,  our  home  I  What  should  we  do 
without  our  home?" 

'*To  mortgage  it  would  only  be  like  having 
to  pay  rent  for  it,  you  see.  Nan." 

'<  But  it  hasibeen  as  much  as  we  could  do  to 
live  without  paying  rent." 

'*  We  shall  have  to  make  some  retrenchments. 
If  we  could  have  foreseen  this  I  think  it  might 
have  been  better  for  me —  But  then  Mildred  is 
one  who  could  do  her  share,  you  know,  if  it 
came  to  that. "  He  started  to  say  it  might  have 
been  better  for  him  not  to  have  married.  But 
he  could  not  say  it.  He  was  rather  pale,  and 
his  face  was  grave  and  tender.  It  made  me 
cry  to  look  into  it. 

"  And  so  can  I  do  mine  for  the  future,  Tom,'' 
I  said,  stoutly. 

**  We  won't  talk  about  that,  Nannie.  First, 
now,  we  mnst  get  Lit?  home.  She  is  sick." 
There  was  in  fact  nothing  else  to  be  done  but 
to  return  to  Tlie  Junipers,  It  was  very  grate- 
fill  to  yield  to  T«m  that  day. 

Mildred  met  us  at  the  door.  I  thought  of 
the  shadow  of  disgrace  we  were  bringing  back 
with  us,  and  went  toward  her  more  anxious  than 
critical.  She  was  a  small  creature.  All  the 
eifect  of  her  face  was  in  her  eyes ;  wide,  brown 
eyes,  full  of  penetration  and  patience.  Beyond 
her  eyes  you  noticed,  indifferently,  that  her  fore- 
head was  broad  and  low,  her  mouth  firm,  her 
cheeks  without  color. 

"Where  is  Delphine?"  I  asked,  when  we 
had  put  Litz  in  bed. 

"She  is  driving,  to-day,  with  Colonel  Rich- 
mond," said  Mildred. 

I  think  I  dreaded  this  new  blow  more  for 
Delphine's  sake  than  any  other.  The  mention 
of  cAonel  Richmond  made  me  shiver.  Mil- 
dred left  me  a  few  minutes  alone.  I  suppose 
during  those  minutes  Tom  told  her  what  had 
happened.  She  came  back  and  stood  beside 
Litz,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  In  fact 
the  girl's  look  was  pitiful ;  her  eyes  were  dull 
and  heavy;  her  face  looked  lifeless,  utterly 
weary.  She  did  not  speak.  It  was  as  if  hope 
and  energy  were  all  blotted  out  for  her.  Pres- 
ently Mildred  laid  her  hand  on  her  head.  Then 
shevame  to  me  and  said : 

"  Perhaps  I  know  more  of  sickness  than  you 
do.     I  think  Litz  is  going  to  have  fever." 

I  startled,  at  this  and  we  called  Tom.  He 
said  he  would  go  at  once  for  Dr.  EUicott. 

**  No,  no" — I  put  my  hand  on  his  arm  to  stop 
him — "we  can't  have  him  here."  Dr.  EUi- 
cott was  Mrs.  Appleby's  brother. 


"True  enough,"  said  Tom,  remembering. 
"Why,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  wife,  "your 
brother  hasn't  left  E yet,  has  he,  Mildred  ?" 

" No,"  she  said  ;*"  but  then  perhaps,  Tom — " 

"  I  dare  say  Chandler  knows  as  much  as  the 
fashionable  Dr.  EUicott,"  he  tnteirupted ;  "and 
it  would  be  better  not  to  have  any  of  that  set, 
wouldn't  it.  Nan?" 

"We  couldn't  have  them,"  I  answered. 

"  If  you  say  so  I  wUl  go  for  Dr.  Dorme." 

"  By  aU  means,"  I  answered. 

"It  would  be  easy  to  have  counsel  if  she  is 
really  ill,"  said  Mildred,  with  a  Utfele  of  pride 
and  anxiety  in  her  tone. 

When  Delphine  came  in  late  in  the  afternoon 
from  her  drive  she  heard  for  the  first  of  Lite's 
Ulness  and  of  our  return.  She  came  directly 
to  our  chamber.  Dr.  Donne  had  reached  there 
but  a  fow  minutes  previous,  and  stood  bver  Litz 
at  the  bedside.  Delphine  was  radiant  that 
afternoon ;  her  beauty  all  ablaze  with  some  tri- 
umph and  excitement.  Dr.  Dorme  turned  as 
she  entered ;  a  glow  of  animated  admiration, 
of  a  keen,  artistic  delight,  spread  over  his  feat- 
ures. But  before  I  had  finished  introducing 
them  he  lapsed  again  into  his  previous  cold, 
self-concentred  manner.  For  my  part  my  heart 
sank,  thinking  of  what  was  in  store  for  Del- 
phine. She  sat  <k>wn  in  a  preoccupied  way, 
and  began  to  look  out  of  the  window,  meril^ 
saying  to  me,  with  a  brilliant  smUe, 

"You  were  sensible  to  follow  my  advice." 
If  she  had  looked  closely  at  my  face  she  would 
have  suspected  something ;  but  she  did  not  look. 
As  soon  .as  Dr.  Dorme  had  left  us  she  turned 
to  me : 

"Nan,  you  may  give  me  joy." 

"Delphine,  something  too  dreadful  has  hap- 
pened for  us  to  talk  of  joy." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  asked,  a  little 
scomfuUy. 

"EUicott  has  jilted  Litz." 

"  Of  course ;  I  expected  that,  when  the  little 
goose  went  off  with  them." 

"And  then — Delphine,  try  to  pity  her — she 
pawned  Mrs.  Appleby's  ear-drops  to  get  money 
to  go  with ;  and  it  is  aU  found  out." 

Delphine  had  risen.  She  staggered  back 
against  her  chair. 

"Who  knows  it?"  she  asked. 

"  Every  one,  I  suppose,  by  this  time." 

"A  thief!"  she  said,  between  her  teeth. 
"How  can  you  ask  me  to  pity  her?" 

I  made  no  reply.  In  a  few  minutes  she  went 
into  the  next  room.  In  a  half  hour  or  so  she 
came  back. 

"Colonel  Richmond  offered  himself  to  me 
this  afternoon,"  she  said,  quite  quietly.  "Of 
course  I  shall  release  him  at  once." 

That  was  her  share  of  the  trial.  She  was 
able  to  put  in  few  words.  WeU,  it  was  only 
natural  that  she  should  think  of  herself  first. 

Colonel  Richmond  called  the  following  morn- 
ing. Delphine  had  written  a  note  requesting 
him  to  do  so.  I  had  never  seen  her  chiseled 
face  so  entirely  beautiful,  her  scarlet  lips  so 
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scomfol,  ks  when  she  went  to  meet  him.  Colonel 
Bichmond  was  a  hard  man  to  say  that  to  which 
she  had  to  saj.  He  had  such  hanghty  preja- 
dices,  such  a  fine,  merciless  sense  of  honor,  that 
he  would  hardly  be  able  to  conceal  what  he 
would  certainly  feel  as  to  Litz's  conduct.  When 
1  looked  at  Delphine,  thongh,  as  she  went  to  the 
interriew  I  knew  that  she  meant  to  out-Herod 
Herod;  |o  be  more  merciless,  more  haughty 
thaiM^ny  thing  on  earth  but  Miss  Inglis  could 
be.  I  suppose  nothing  could  hare  surprised 
her  more  than  his  reception  of  her  communica- 
tion. He  did  not  permit  her  to  proceed.  He 
had  heard  the  circumstances,  he  declared  to  her, 
before  their  interview  the  preceding  afternoon 
—which  I  dare  say  was  a  slight  breach  of  truth. 
He  was,  however,  as  chivalrous  and  generous 
as  possible,  and  reproached  her  for  supposing 
that  any  such  thing,  quite  beyond  her  control, 
could  alter  their  relation.  L  believe  Delphine 
felt  worse  about  it  than  if  he  had  acted  as  she 
expected.  He  even  went  farther  than  this. 
He  discussed  the  matter  of  Litz's  fault  frankly; 
divesting  it  as  a  topic  of  all  embarrassment,  and 
said  that  society  might  blame  itself  for  the 
wrecks  it  made,  for  its  main  business  seemed 
to  be  planting  reefs  and  allotting  sirens  to  sing 
over  them  for  the  rtiin  of  souls.  Colonel  Rich- 
mond had  a  habit  of  making  such  handsome 
litlte  speeches !  I  shall  never  forget  Delphine's 
look  when  she  had  told  me  all  this. 

"  I'd  give  the  world  if  he'd  taken  me  at  my 
word,  and  just  ended  it,"  she  burst  out,  ab- 
ruptly. 

"Delphine  I" 
•  "  I  would.     I  never  understood  him  before ; 
never  felt  that  I  should  do  him  injustice  when 
I  married  him." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Nan!"  she  said,  startling  me;  ''do  you 
know  that  my  pride  triamphs — nothing  more — 
in  securing  Colonel  Bichmond  ?" 

"What  do  you  care  for  but  your  pride,  Del- 
phine?" 

**  I  don't  know" — a  look  of  passionate  humil- 
ity crossed  her  face,  and  vanished — "perhaps 
nothing" — ^her  usual  expression  coming  back. 

The  days  that  followed  were  crowded  with 
troubles.  Litz  lay  ill  of  a  low,  nervous  fever, 
but  I  think  she  suffered  least  of  us  all.  Dr. 
Dorme  continued  to  attend  her.  We  liked  him 
as  fiEir  as  he  would  let  us.  He  had  a  very  dis- 
tant manner  at  most  times,  refusing  familiarity 
almost  as  if  it  were  patronage.  Sometimes, 
though,  he  was  betrayed  into  showing  how 
much  culture  and  talent  he  had.  He  was  Mil- 
dred's idol,  and  no  wonder  she  was  proud  of 
him,  for  he  had  risen  quite  by  himself;  had  ac- 
quired his  profession,  freed  himself  from  debt, 
and  spent  two  years  studying  in  Paris.  He 
had  now  just  returned,  and  was  about  going 
West  to  locate  for  life.  At  rare  times,  when 
he  lingered  in  making  his  daily  visit,  and  talked 
of  Art,  and  Books,  and  theories  of  life,  and  the 
like,  we  would  almost  forget  for  the  moment  the 
cloud  hanging  over  us.     I  noticed  he  lingered 


longest  always  and  talked  the  best  when  Del- 
phine was  by. 

But  meantime  the  trouble  lived.  The  lines 
in  Tom's  face  grew  deeper.  It  was  not  easy 
to  tell  just  where  the  necessary  retrenchment 
should  begin.  I  fancied  a  look  of  oppression 
in  Mildred's  face,  and  believed  it  was  owing  to 
Tom's  reserve  with  her  about  our  pecuniary 
troubles.  He  thought  he  was  sparing  her  some- 
thing by  his  silence,  and  she  was  too  delicate 
to  broach  the  matter,  attributing  his  reticence 
to  pride.  Delphine  said  little,  but  I  knew  she 
was  suffering  exquisitely. 

The  evening  of  the  day  when  Litz's  fever 
broke  we  left  ber  sleeping  and  went  in  to  tea. 
We  were  each  feeling  that  with  her  recovery 
came  the  occasion  for  the  redemption  of  the 
diamonds.  It  was  a  relief  to  have  Tom  men- 
tion the  subject. 

"  WeU,  girls,"  he  said,  "  I  have  arranged  the 
preliminaries.  You  will  have  to  come  up  to 
the  city  to-morrow  and  sign  the  paper  which 
mortgages  The  Junipers,"  There  was  no  need 
of  assenting,  and  no  one  replied.  In  the  si- 
lence Mildred  moved  her  chair ;  her  lips  part- 
ed ;  then  she  hesitated,  opening  and  shutting 
her  hand  which  rested  on  the  tea-tray  nen'ously. 
At  last,  moving  impulsively,  she  got  up  and 
^ent  over  to  Tom,  laying  her  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  looking  steadily  into  his  face. 
*  "  It  has  seemed,  Tom,"  she  said,  "  as  though 
you  didn't  want  me  to  talk  about  this,  and  I 
have  felt  reluctant  to  be  the  first  to  speak. 
But  now  you  must  let  me.  There  must  be  no 
false  pride  between  us,  must  there  ?"  She  wait- 
ed.   He  took  her  hands  into  his. 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you,  little  woman ; 
but  I  can  answer  your  question.  Nothing  must 
come  between  us  to  trouble  our  love." 

"That  is  all  ]«want,"  the  answered,  in  a 
quiet,  contented  tone,  a  soft  blush  flitting  over 
her  cheek.  "I  have  money  enough  for  what 
is  needed.  We  must  take  it  for  this  purpose, 
and  not  mortgage  Hhe  Jun^ters/* 

**  You  have  the  money,  you  little  church- 
mouse  !"  said  Tom,  laughing. 

"Yes,  Tom,"  she  answered,  with  a  kind  of 
childish  simplicity;  "I  have  a  thousand  dol- 
ors." 

She  wouldn't  tell  him  all  the  truth  of  her  se- 
cret even  then,  nor  explain  that  she  had  thought 
it  would  seem  like  urging  their  marriage  to  have 
told  him  before  that  she  had  saved  this  sum  of 
money  while  the  years  of  their  courtship  were 
wearing  away.  Ah,  me !  how  we  Inglis  girls 
would  have  sneered  at  the  little  economies  and 
devices  whereby  Miss  Dorme,  with  her  slender 
salary,  saved  up  the  price  of  our  salvation! 
Delphine  stared  at  Mildred  for  a  moment.  It 
was  hard  for  her  to  comprehend  the  unobtrusive 
heroism  of  such  a  nature.  But  the  glimpses  we 
were  getting  into  it  in  our  constant  association 
with  the  woman  we  had  despised  seemed  to  be 
like  a  Uttle  leaven  infused  into  the  great  lump 
of  our  sodden  pride  and  selfish  ambitions. 
This  leaven  at  that  moment  was  working  in 
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Delphine.  She  rose  impolsivelj,  went  and  put 
her  arms  around  Tom's  wife,  and  kissed  her. 
She  had  not  kissed  her  before.  Afterward  she 
told  me  that  it  was  at  that  instant,  she  be- 
lieved, that  the  resolution  came  to  her  to  put 
her  own  selfishness  under  foot ;  to  sacrifice  her 
unworthy,  unwomanly  ambition. 

We  all  went  back  to  Litz*8  room  together. 
Dr.  Dorme  had  come  in  within  a  &w  minutes, 
and  sat  there  waiting  ibr  her  to  wake.  He  was 
at  the  -window  where  I  had  been  at  work  dur> 
ing  the  afternoon  with  my  colors,  and  was  ex- 
amining the  picture  on  which  I  had  been  en- 
gage. It  was  very  rare  for  him  to  take  any 
such  liberty,  and  he  betrayed  some  annoyance 
at  being  discovered,  looking  at  me  apologetic^ 
ally.  The  picture  was  that  of  Litz.  All  of 
the  others  which  I  had  received  from  the  pho- 
tographer that  eventful  morning  were  finished, 
returned,  and  paid  tor,  and  a  promise  given  of 
as  much  work  as  I  wished  to  do  during  the 
coming  winter.  Meantime  I  was  retouching 
this  of  Litz,  with  all  the  skill  and  care  I  could 
bestow. 

"  Poor,  lovely  Litz  I*'  said  Tom,  looking  over 
Dr.  Donne's  shoulder. 

^*  Nothing  more  beautiful  could  have  been 
made,"  added  Mildred,  following  him. 

Somehow  as  she  said  that  Dr.  Dorm^ 
glanced  at  Delphine ;  not  as  though  he  meant 
to,  yet  with  a  kind  of  involuntry  contradiction 
of  Mildred's  words  in  his  expression.  Del- 
phine caught  his  glance,  and  her  proud,  white 
face  flushed  as  I  believe  no  compliment  had 
ever  made  it  before.  Dr.  Dorme*s  eyes  blazed 
exultantly  a  minute  as  he  saw  this,  then  his 
face  clouded  with  an  expression  of  self-denial, 
bitterness,  and  renunciation.  For  the  rest  of 
the  time  he  remained  that  evening  he  avoided 
Delphine,  avoided  to  look  a4  or  even  attend  to 
her  when  she  spoke,  so  that  she  evidently  no- 
ticed it. 

It  was  a  sultry  night,  and  after  undressing 
we  put  our  lamp  out  and  sat  down  by  the  open 
window  a  few  moments  before  retiring.  It  was 
very  dark  outside,  murl^  and  still.  Close  as 
I  was  to  Delphine  I  could  only  just  see  the 
outline  of  her  figure.  She  sat  in  a  crouching 
way,  her  head  bent  on  her  hands,  with  her  el- 
bows resting  on  her  knees. 

"Nan,"  she  said  suddenly,  by-and-by,  in  a 
brittle  voice,  "I  am  going  to  give  Colonel 
Richmond  up." 

I  can't  tell  why  this  did  not  astonish  me. 
Some  subtle  change  in  Delphine  seemed  to 
have  prepared  me  for  it.  I  did  not  answer, 
therefore;  only  reached  my  hands  out  for  hers, 
took  them  down  from  her  head,  and  held  them. 
They  were  cold  as  ice. 

'*I  am  sick  of  myself,"  she  went  on,  passion- 
ately ;  "  all  the  while  the  idea  weighs  upon  me 
of  how  unworthily  my  twenty-four  years  have 
been  frittered  away  in  schemes  and  sneers.  I 
have  such  wild,  wild  thoughts  of  finding  duties 
to  fulfill  and  work  to  do,  and  happiness  with  it, 
that  I  can't  rest !     I  do  not  love  Colonel  Rich- 


mond, and  I  will  not  do  worse  thali  all  and 
make  my  marriage  a  lie !" 

"  It  is  strange,  Del ;  it  seemed  as  though  he 
suited  you  once." 

"  Once  I"  she  repeated,  with  some  of  her  old 
scorn.  ^'But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it," 
she  went  on,  more  humbly.  **I  am  eager, 
restless,  in8a;tiable  of  fulfillments;  he  is  pol- 
ished, unimpulsive,  cold !  If  I  marry  a  man  he 
must  be  in  earnest ;  a  worker ;  not  one  ^ose 
life  is  only  a  show  1" 

Something — ^perhaps  only  the  ripe  berries  of 
the  mountain  ash  dropping  on  the  gravel — came 
and  went  between  her  words.  The  fancy  I  had 
had  of  Mildred's  influence  being  like  a  little 
leaven  working  in  us  all  was  in  my  mind. 

'*  After  all,"  I  said,  <^ Mildred's  coming  has 
been  good  for  us,  Delphine,  hasn't  it?"  She 
freed  her  hands  from  me  suddenly,  and  said, 
nervously :  • 

**  I  don't  know,  Nan ;  I  don't  know  I  Come, 
let  us  go  to  bed,  now." 

Of  course  Delphine  wasn't  one  to  wait  when 
she  resolved  upon  a  thing.  She  saw  Colonel 
Richmond  the  next  day,  and  told  him  pretty 
much,  I  suppose,  what  she  had  told  me. 

^'  He  acted  just  as  usual,"  she  said,  when  she 
was  telling  me  of  the  interview.  "  He  said  he 
had  the  profonndest  respect  and  admiration  tor 
me,  and  all  that.  That  at  his  age  he  could  not 
pretend  to  that  suffering  of  sentiment  which 
younger  men  feel,  and  so  on.  That  my  decinon 
grieved  him ;  he  would  have  been  very  proud 
of  m,e  as  his  wife ;  and  he  hoped  we  would  still 
allow  him  to  call  us  his  friend.  Of  course  'I 
told  him  we  should  only  be  too  happy  to  retain 
his  A-iendship.  So  the  whole  thiqg  is  settled 
with  complete  propriety!"  and  she  laughed  a 
merry,  light-heuted  little  laugh,  which  sounded 
almost  strangely  coming  from  Delphine. 

Meanwhile  Litz  was  convalescent.  She 
seemed  to  mend  from  the  moment  she  was  told 
that  Mrs.  Appleby  had  received  back  her  ear- 
drops. Dr.  Dorme  had  postponed  his  depart- 
ure for  the  West  beyond  his  intention  on  her 
account.  There  vnis  no  further  exisuse  for  his 
lingering  now,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  his 
departure.  He  came  and  went  to  and  from 
Ifie  Jumpers  in  a  wondrously  capricious  way, 
sometimes  animated,  sometimes  depressed.  As 
for  Delphine,  she  was  always  gay. 

The  first  chilly  morning  that  came  in  Septem* 
ber  we  had  a  little  fire  built  on  the  hearth  in  the 
parlor,  fetching  the  great  brass  andirons  fVom 
the  garret,  as  we  did  for  a  few  weeks  every 
spring  and  fall ;  and  it  made  the  room  so  cheer- 
ful that  we  brought  Lit2  for  the  first  time  from 
her  chamber  to  sit  with  us  there. 

It  was  a  dazzlmg  day;  clear  as  crystal;  a 
crisp  prick  in  the  blue  air,  and  all  the  streets 
strewn  gaudily  with  maple  leaves.  Delphine* 
has  been  altering  a  white  alpaca  of  her  own 
into  tk  peignoir  for  the  invalid,  which  she  put  on 
for  the  first  that  morning,  and  as  she  lay  in  an 
easy-chair,  covered  with  Mazarin  reps,  her  fine, 
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rippling,  golden  hair  hanging  loosely  abont  her, 
we  coold  see  that,  spite  of  her  wanness  and  pal- 
lor, her  loreliness  was  coming  back.  Some 
way  Litz'a  recovery  was  like  a  resnrrection  to 
HI ;  not  that  she  had  been  so  extremely  ill,  but 
it  was  as  if  she  had  gone  thronglf  a  mental  via 
doloroaa  and  emerged  changed  and  redeemed. 

As  we  sat  there,  innocently  nnconseions  of 
what  was  in  store  for  ns,  Mrs.  Appleby*8  Vic- 
toria stopped  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Appleby 
herself,  smiUng  and  velvety,  was  in  our  midst, 
^^[ple  is  deep.  I  confess  it  was  a  satisfaction 
to  me  to  have  her  calL  I  liked  even  snch  a 
gloss  put  over  omr  poor  child's  dreadftil  doings. 
The  others  seemed  indifferent.  Satin  itself  is 
not  smoother  than  was  Mrs.  Appleby's  manner. 
Of  conrse  we  were  all  thinking  about  the  dia- 
monds,  and  EUicott's  approaching  marriage  with 
Miss  Bromaine.  Equally  of  course  we  talked 
of  remotest  topics.  In  the  mean  time  who 
should  arrive  but  Colonel  Richmond — ^his  first 
Tisit  since  his  rejection%y  Delphine  I  He  had, 
however,  kept  his  name  familiar  to  ns  by  send- 
ing fruit  or  flowers  almost  daily  to  Litz,  and 
this  morning  ho  brought  a  dainty  basket  of  lus- 
cious grapes,  massed  among  their  own  broad, 
cool  leaves.  Mrs.  Appleby's  satin  smoothness 
seemed  to  acquire  a  new  gloss  from  Colonel 
Richmond's  coming.  She  acted  as  though  she 
feU  both  flanks  supported.  Rising,  at  last,  to 
go,  she  kissed  Del  and  me,  smoothly,  and  then 
went  and  hung  over  Litz,  gracefully  conscious 
of  the  exhibition  of  magnanimity  she  was  mak- 
ing. 

"  Now,  Uttle  puss,  make  haste  and  get  well. 
I  am  g(»ng  to  send  the  carriage  to  bring  you  to 
lunch  with  me  the  first  day  you  are  able  to  go 
out." 

A  slight  shiver  went  over  Litz;  a  small, 
bright  spot  burned  in  each  of  her  white  cheeks ; 
but  she  raised  her  eyes  frankly  to  Mrs.  Apple- 

''I  know  yon  mean  to  be  very  kind,"  she 
said,  in  her  sweet,  clear  voice,  which  did  not 
falter  a 'bit  on  the  silence  of  the  little  room ; 
^*but  I  don't  think  I  can  ever  visit  you  again, 
Mrs.  Appleby;  and  I  wonder  you  can  ask  me 
to,  after  all  that  has  happened — after  what  I 
did." 

The  fbrmnhis  of  sincerity  are  few.  Mrs. 
Appleby  did  not  know  one.  She  was  embar- 
rassed a  second,  but  she  recovered  herself,  and 
said,  looking  as  unconscious  as  could  be : 

*'Yon  ridiculous  child  I"  and  she  pressed  the 
pearl  end  of  her  parasol  handle  against  Litz's 
.  cheek,  kissed  her,  and  went  nodding  out  of  the 
room  as  if  she  had  been  tipped  all  over  with 
marabouts. 

We  all  knew  well  enough  that  Litz's  conduct 
was  any  thing  but  that  of  a  **  ridiculous  child," 
but  no  one  said  any  thing  except  Colonel  Rich- 
mond. If  Delphine  h#d  looked  at  him  then 
she  need  not  have  galled  him  a  ''man  whose 
life  was  simply  a  show."  He  went  straight 
across  the  room  to  Litz,  took  her  hands  up  in 
a  hearty,  impulsive  fashion,  and  said  outright : 


"  Why,  you  little  heroine !" 

The  child  shut  her  eyes  up  quickly,  and  her 
mouth  qniveKd.  The  Colonel  looked  unutter- 
able repentance  for  what  he  had  done,  and 
then,  with  his  usual  tact,  said  some  light  no- 
things, and  began  bidding  us  all  good-day  in  a 
fashion  to  contradict  all  inference  that  any 
thing  had  happened ! 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Dr.  Dorme 
came  in  "  to  enjoy  the  open  fire.'*  The  follow- 
ing day  was  fixed  for  his  departure,  and  natu- 
rally enough  his  talk  turned  upon'  his  future 
prospects.  It  was,  perhaps,  rather  irrelevant, 
though,  for  him  to  say  as  he  did : 

*'  One  thing  is  certain ;  a  man  w^o  has  his 
way  to  make  at  the  West  has  no  right  to  take 
an  Eastern  wife  where  the  conditions  of  society- 
are  so  different ;  where  she  has,  necessarily,  to 
sacrifice  so  much  of  her  preconceived  notions 
of  comfort." 

'*It  is  fortunate,"  said  Mildred,  a  little  mis- 
chievously, *Uhat  you  haven't  taken  an  Eastern 
wife.  Chandler.  You  must  get  one*  who  is 
morally  as  well  as  physically  acclimated. "  Dr. 
Dorme  started,  and  blushed  like  a  girl.  There 
are  times  when  folks  don't  like  their  own  opin- 
ions confirmed. 

It  was  snch  a  bright,  glorious  evening  that 
we  sat  a  little  after  tea  without  candles,  letting 
the  moonlight  stream  in.  Delphine  stood  in ' 
a  window,  rather  abstracted,  a  trifle  sad,  say- 
ing little.  After  a  while  Dr.  Dorme  went  over 
to  her. 

''  I  wish  you  would  get  your  bonnet  and  shawl 
and  walk  as  far  as  Glech*s  with  me.  I  am  go- 
ing to  select  two  of  Rogers's  groups  and  order 
them  packed  to-night,  and  I  would  like  the 
benefit  of  your  taste  in  making  the  selection." 

It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  about  Rogers's 
groups,  but  I  can  only  say  they  must  have  found 
the  decision  a  very  difficult  one,  for  it  was  ten 
o'clock,  and  we  had  all  gone  to  our  chambers, 
when  they  returned.  Afler  their  return,  too, 
a  good  wjiile  elapsed — I've  no  idea  how  long, 
for  I  went  to  sleep — ^but  I  was  awakened  some 
time  in  the  night  by  Delphine,  still  dressed, 
standing  over  me  with  a  candle  in  her  hand : 

'' Open  your  eyes.  Nan,  and  look  at  me." 

*'I  see  you  as  plainly  as  can  be,"  I  said,* 
sleepily ;  *  *  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  I  want  to  know  what  kind  of  a  wife  you 
think  I'll  make  for  a  country  doctor?" 

I  opened  my  eyes  wide  enough  then,  and  sat 
up  in  bed. 

"  Delphine,"  I  said,  with  conviction,  "  I  think 
you're  a  brick  I" 

'*  Nan,"  returned  Miss  Inglis,  "  where  did  yon 
learn  such  an  expression — ^when  you  were  off 
ettnrinff  your  living  f "  And  then,  sitting  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  she  told  me  the  whole 
story:  how  something  which  she  first  saw  in 
Mildred,  and  afterward  in  Chandler,  complete- 
ly shamed  her.  He  was  a  revelation  to  her. 
Before  she  dreamed  that  she  was  loving  him 
she  found  herself  forming  resolutions  after  the 
standard  on  which  she  saw  he  lived  and  acted. 
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"But,  do  you  know,  Nan,"  she  concluded, 
« that  though  he  felt  attracted  to  me  from  the 
first,  he  had  determined  never  to  hetrajr  it.  He 
says  he  should  never  have  spoken  if  he  had  not 
overheard  our  conversation  that  night  when  I 
told  you  what  I  was  goingito  do  about  Colonel 
Richmond." 

"  What  in  the  world  was  he  doing  out  there 
in  the  dark — making  '  woful  baUads  to  his  mis- 
tress's eyebrows  ?* " 

"Nonsense!  It  was  the  merest  accident. 
Mildred  had  asked  him  to  wait  for  a  letter 
which  she  wished  posted  for  the  early  mail; 
and  he  went  out  there  because  he  wanted  to 
smoke." 

"Oh!" 

So  Dr.  Dorme  went  off  the  next  day,  made 
his  trip  to  the  West,  chose  a  location,  and  came 
back  at  Christmas  for  Delphine.  She  made  a 
magnificent  bride.  Tom  insisted  on  her  hav- 
ing a  white  silk  wedding-dress,  and  a  "recep- 
tion" after  the  ceremony.  The  service  was 
performed  in  the  little  chapel»  heavily  hung 
with  its  Christmas  wreaths  of  box  and  pine  and 
holly.  From  Colonel  Richmond's  conservatory 
we  had  basket-loads  of  flowers  for  the  rooms, 
and  from  Mrs.  Appleby  a  nice  piece  of  plate. 
Litz  and  I  were  bridemaids.  The  bride  and 
'  groom  took  one  of  the  evening  trains  to  New 
York.  Colonel  Richmond  begged  permission 
to  see  them  off  at  the  d^pot.  He  told  Del- 
phine he  had  a  secret  to  tell  her,  with  which 
he  couldn't  intrust  her  till  she  was  away  from 
home.  What  he  told  her  was,  perhaps,  under 
the  circumstances,  rather  an  odd  thing  to  tell, 
but  knowing  the  parties,  not  so  odd  either. 

"Mrs.  Dorme,"  he  said,  in  his  courtly  way, 
"if  I  meet  with  the  encouragement  I  hope  for, 
between  now  and  spring,  J  am  going  to  ask 
Miss  Litz  Inglis  to  marry  me.  Will  yon  wish 
me  Gkid-speed,  as  I  do  you  ?" 

What  I  answered  need  not  be  told. 

We  are  settled  down  at  The  Junipers  for  the 
winter,  after  the  mixed  pleasure  and  pain  of 
the  excitements  of  the  past  six  months.  I  am 
getting  on  bravely  with  my  work;  studying 
some  with  Mildred,  writing  longest  of  letters  to 
Chandler  and  Del,  and  watching  Colonel  Rich- 
mond's courtship. 

Litz  is  changed.  She  is  not  a  canary-bird 
any  more.  She  is  paler  and  gentler,  with  a 
quaint  little  dignity  in  her  way  that  becomes 
her.  One  night  at  the  opera  she  and  Colonel 
Richmond  sat  beside  Mr.  an^  Mrs.  Ellicott 
Appleby. 

"She  was  not  agitated  in  the  least,"  the 
Colonel  told  me  next  day,  rather  exultantly, 
"even  though  it  was  so  unexpected.  After 
all  she  was  a  mere  child,  and  it  was  a  child's 
fancy ;  she  will  get  over  it  entirely,  don't  you 
think  so,  Miss  Inglis?" 

"I  think  she  is  giving  you  very  good  evi- 
dence of  some  such  consimimation,  Colonel,"  I 
answered,  rather  slyly. 


MARY  NEALY. 

THE  adventures  of  Mary  Nealy-^so  illus- 
trative of  the  perils  of  border  life  in  the 
early  days  of  our  history — ^have  been  recorded 
in  no  historllal  work.  It  will  be  a  service  to 
the  country's  annals  to  rescue  the  strange  stmy 
from  the  oblivion  of  mere  tradition. 

Mary  was  bom  near  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, in  August,  1761.  Her  father  removed  hia 
young  family  to  Tennessee,  the  emigrants  pass- 
ing through  Georgia  to  the  place  where  ^r 
stands  Chattanooga.  The  family  was  sent 
down  the  Tennessee  River  in  canoes,  taking 
with  them  their  household  stuff,  clothes,  and 
provisions,  while  the  father  drove  his  horses 
and  cattle  aloqg  the  banks ;  the  two  parties 
joining  each  other  at  the  Muscle  Shoals,  whence 
they  proceeded  by  land  to  the  locality  after- 
ward called  Nealy's  Bend,  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  near  the  site  of  Nashville.  Here  the 
adventurous  pioneer  li#d  several  years.  Mrs. 
Nealy  took  upon  herself  the  task  of  teaching 
her  daughters,  hearing  their  spelling  and  read- 
ing lessons  while  she  was  spinning  on  her  little 
wheel.  When  a  school  was  established  the 
sons  were  sent  three  miles  to  attend  it  every- 
day, the  path  through  the  woods  being  so  in- 
fested with  wolves  that  they  were  usually  obliged 
to  go  on  horseback. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution- 
ary struggle,  the  family,  with  others  in  the 
neighborhood,  sought  refuge  in  a  fort;  the 
men  venturing  out,  as  opportunity  permitted,  to 
attend  to  the  cattle  and  cultivate  their  fields. 
Nealy  was  engaged  in  making  salt,  and  was 
sometimes  assisted  by  his  daughter  Mary,  or 
Polly,  as  she  was  called. 

One  Sunday  morning  in  the  autumn  of  1780 
the  young  girl,  wearing  her  best  dress,  left  the 
station  in  company  with  her  fiither,  and  walked 
with  him  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  Mary  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  at  some  little  distance 
from  her  father,  when  she  suddenly  heard  the 
report  of  a  gun,  and  saw  him  falL  Starting 
forward,  she  felt  herself  swooning,  and  had  only 
time  to  see  an  Indian  leap  from  his  covert  when 
she  sank  to  the  ground  insensible.  On  recov- 
ering her  consciousnesi  she  found  herself  in 
the  grasp  of  two  savages,  who  were  dragging 
her  off  with  all  possible  haste,  evidently  appre- 
hensive of  pursuit  from  the  station  not  far  off. 
No  aid  came,  and  the  helpless  girl  was  com- 
pelled to  go  on  with  her  captors.  They  were 
three  days  without  food ;  at  length  a  bear  was 
killed,  and  a  piece  of  raw  flesh  was  given  to 
the  starving  captive.  The  eating  of  such  food 
produced  severe  illness,  which  was  relieved  by 
the  Indian  prescription  of  a  quantity  of  the 
bear's  oih 

The  prisoner  was  offered  her  choice  between 
becoming  the  wife  of  ^e.  chiefs  son  or  the 
slave  of  his  oldest  wife,  ^e  chose  the  latter, 
and  soon  made  herself  so  useful  that  the  savages 
determined  to  spare  her  life.  The  party  con- 
tinued some  time  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
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often  encamping  in  cane-brakes.  The  hope  of 
finding  her  way  back  to  home  and  friends  was 
still  cherished  bj  the  unfortunate  girl,  and  one 
night  she  attempted  to  escape.  After  leaving 
the  encampment  she  chanced  to  step  on  a  large 
fragment  of  cane,  which  ran  entirely  through 
her  foot.  She  was  of  course  recaptured,  and 
suffered  teirible  agonies  from  the  wound,  which 
was  not  entirely  healed  for  months.  During 
this  time,  baring  learned  something  of  the  In- 
dian language,  she  frequently  heard  the  advice 
given  to  kill  and  scalp  her,  rather  than  be 
troubled  with  a  poor  cripple;  and  it  is  probable 
that  nothing  saved  her  but  her  knowledge  of 
sewing  and  other  kinds  of  work,  which  made 
her  a  valuable  servant  to  her  mistress.      ^ 

One  night,  when  the  Indians  had  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  a  heavy  storm 
came  on.  To  obtain  shelter  Maxy  climbed 
into  a  tree  completely  canopied  by  a  luxuriant 
grape-vine.  In  a  short  time  after  she  had  thus 
secured  herself  a  fierce  gust  of  wind  uprooted 
a  large  tree  near  by,  and  it  fell  with  a  tremen- 
dous crash  immediately  over  the  place  she  -had 
quitted.  She  heard  the  savages  calling  to  her 
amidst  the  darkness  and  the  driving  storm,  and 
when  they  received  no  answer,  ascertained  by 
their  exclamations  that  they  supposed  she  had 
been  killed. 

A  fiash  of  joy  penetrated  her  heart ;  here 
was  an  opportunity  of  escape !  She  remained 
still,  while  the  Indians  called  and  shouted  to 
her  repeatedly.  When  they  were  silent,  fear 
began  to  shake  her  new-bom  hopes.  She  had 
been  severely  punished  for  the  previous  attempt 
to  escape,  and  threatened  with  the  tomahawk 
if  it  were  ever  repeated.  Should  she  leave  the 
tree,  the  dogs  would  in  all  prgbability  discover 
her  and  give  the  alarm.  Uncertain  what  to 
do,  she  remained  in  the  tree  all  Jiight,  not  an- 
swering the  calls  which  were  repeated  at  in- 
tervals, in  hopes  the  Indians  would  break  up 
camp  and  depart  before  day,  as  they  always  did 
when  apprehensive  of  pursuit. 

They  did  not,  however,  quit  the  spot  before 
day,  when  her  place  of  refuge  was  discovered. 
She  was  compelled  to  accompany  them  in  their 
northward  course,  and  aftfBr  crossing  the  Ohio 
she  gave  up  in  despair  the  faint  hope  that  had 
remained  of  being  restored  to  her  kindred. 

Fortune  seemed  to  delight  in  mocking  her 
with  opportunities  by  which  she  could  not 
profit.  One  night  when  they  had  encamped 
a  snow-storm  came  on,  and  she  was  completely 
covered  by  a  snow-drift.  In  the  morning,  as 
the  Indians  were  preparing  to  continue  their 
journey,  she  could  be  found  nowhere,  and  the 
Indians  concluded  she  had  gone  off  during  the 
night.  Their  anger  was  loudly  expressed,  and 
the  most  terrible  tortures  were  threatened  if 
she  should  again  fall  into  their  power.  Hear- 
ing all  this  imperfectly,  and  only  understanding 
that  she  was  wanted,  Mary  rose  from  under 
her  white  coverlet  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
infuriated  savages,  whose  shouts  of  astonish- 
ment and  merriment,  when  they  discovered 


the  truth,  were  absolutely  deafening.  It  was  a 
bitter  thought  to  her  that,  had  she  known  how 
securely  she  was  concealed,  she  might  have  re- 
mained in  safety. 

The  morning  meal  of  the  Indians  was  a  large 
black-snake,  which  was  roasted  and  divided. 
A  few  inches  only  fell  to  the  poor  girl's  share, 
but  the  piquant  sauce  of  hunger  made  it  seem 
delicious  food.  She  was  always  permitted  to 
share  in  every  thing  with  her  captors. 

At  one  time,  when  the  men  were  all  absent 
from  the  camp,  a  large  deer  was  seen  making 
directly  toward  it.  The  old  chiefs  wife  or- 
dered Mary  to  take  a  gun  and  shoot  the  ani- 
mal, as  she  was  known  to  be  the  best  shot 
among  all  the  women.  The  chief  had  ex- 
pressly forbidden  firing,  on  pain  of  death,  in 
the  absence  of  his  men,  the  discharge  of  a  gun 
being  the  appointed  signal  of  the  near  approach 
of  an  enemy.  Mary  hesitated  to  obey  her  mis- 
tress ;  but,  being  urged,  she  fired  and  shot  the 
deer.  In  a  few  moments  the  Indians  came 
rushing  in,  expecting  to  encounter  the  foe. 
When  informed  that  it  was  a  false  alarm,  the 
chief  raised  his  tomahawk  to  kill  the  white 
girl  who  had  dared  to  disobey  his  commands. 

His  wife  threw  herself  between  him  and  the 
intended  victim,  exclaiming  that  she  herself 
was  the  offender ;  but  for  a  moment,  as  the  up- 
lifted  weapon  was  whirled  several  times  round 
the  chiefs  head,  Mary  expected  he  would  bury 
it  in  her  own.  Perhaps  t^prospect  of  plenty 
of  savory  venison  for  supper  did  something  to 
pacify  the  angry  warrior. 

At  another  time,  when  by  some  means  or 
other  the  small-pox  was  introduced  among  the 
party,  the  captive  became  desperately  ill  with 
the  terrible  disease.  S*or  ten  days  she  was  en- 
tirely blind,  being^left  alone  in  a  lodge  built 
for  her  at  some  distance  from  the  camp,  near  a 
spring.  Her  food  was  brought  and  left  at  the 
spring,  to  which  she  wbuld  grope  her  way  once 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Her  sufferings  were 
somewhat  alleviated  by  an  ointment  made  by 
simmering  prickly-pear  in  bear's-grease,  which 
a  compassionate  squaw  prepared  for  her.  Dur- 
ing this  season  of  distress  she  often  wished  for 
death ;  bat  the  hope  of  being  at  some  future 
day  delivered  from  her  cruel  bondage  would 
support  her  to  a  patient  endurance  of  her  pro- 
tracted trials.  Some  of  the -articles  in  her  pos- 
session had  been  taken  from  her ;  a  knife  was 
left,  which  she  preserved  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  took  every  opportunity  when  unobserved  of 
cutting  her  name  on  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the 
hope  that  the  marks  might  lead  to  her  rescue. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  party  of  Indians  re- 
mained a  year  in  the  northwestern  past  of  Ten- 
nessee, at  the  forks  of  Cumberland  and  Ten- 
nessee rivers,  and  near  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio  with  the  Mississippi,  after^'ard  passing 
into  what  is  now  Indiana^  Several  white  pris- 
oners, meanwhile,  were  brought  in  from  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky;  among  them  a  man 
named  Riddle  and  his  two  daughters,  who  were 
occasionally  in  Miss  ||§<^l^'{|j9^9^0igJH::  At  all 
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times  when  her  health  permitted  Mary  was  en- 
gaged in  some  useful  occupation,  never  caring 
how  laborious  it  might  be,  as  her  mental  dis- 
quietude was  thus  relieved.  The  only  employ- 
ment she  objected  to  was  the  moulding  of  bul- 
lets, to  which  she  was  often  compelled. 

As  the  journey  continued  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  French  fur-trader,  whom  she 
besought  to  aid  her  in  effecting  her  escape. 
He  would  not  listen  to  her  entreaties,  and  she 
left  him,  indignant  at  his  want  of  humane  feel- 
ing. A  little  conscience-stricken,  perhaps,  for 
his  refusal,  he  brought  a  blanket  the  next  day, 
and  offered  it  to  her ;  but  she  rejected  the  gift, 
saying  that  she  scorned  to  receive  any  thing 
from  a  heartless  wretch  who  was  too  cowardly 
to  give  her  the  aid  she  required. 

After  they  had  passed  into  Michigan, -where 
their  numbers  were  increased  by  other  cap- 
tives, one  of  the  females,  weak  from  exhaust- 
ion and  carrying  an  infant  a  few  months  old, 
failed  to  keep  up  with  the  rest,  though  assist- 
ed occasionally  by  the  kind-hearted  squaws. 
When  they  encamped  at  lught  a  consultation 
was  held  among  the  men,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
kill  the  child.  They  had  built  a  largo  fire,  and 
when  the  wood  had  been  consumed  to  a  bed 
of  glowing  coals  one  of  the  warriors  snatched 
the  babe  from  its  mother's  breast  and  threw  it 
into  the  midst.  It  was  instantly  drawn  out 
and  thrown  back  into  the  arms  of  its  distracted 
mother ;  again  Bntfphed  from  her  and  thrown 
into  the  fire,  to  be  again  drawn  out;  and 
this  fiendish  pastime  was  repeated  amidst  the 
screams  of  the  agonized  mother  and  hideous 
yells  from  the  savages,  who  were  leaping  and 
dancing  the  while  with  frantic  gestures,  till  life 
was  extinct  in  the  little  victim,  when  it  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  murderers. 

Scenes  like  this,  which  were  not  of  un- 
common occurrence,  inspired  Mary  with  a  feel- 
ing of  detestation  towflVd  the  perpetrators  of 
such  outrages,  which  became  habitual,  and 
amounted  to  a. vindictive  hate,  of  whidi  she 
could  never  wholly  divest  herself.  She  would 
never  speak  their  language  unless  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  use  it ;  and  she  used  to 
say  that  the  only  favor  she  ever  asked  of  them 
waa  that  she  might  be  put  to  death.  When, 
in  after-life,  a  favorite  grand -daughter,  who 
had  been  bom  and  reared  in  her  house,  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  wear  ear-rings,  and  was 
about  to  buy  a  pair,  she  persuaded  her  not  to 
do  so,  speaking  with  melancholjp  earnestness 
on  the  subject,  and  8a3ring  she  should  never  be 
able  to  look  upon  her  beloved  child  without 
pain,  if  decorated  with  ornaments  which  would 
so  strongly  remind  her  of  her  savage  enemies. 

It  was  Mary  Nealy's  lot,  at  one  time,  to  wit- 
ness the  punishment  of  a  young  Indian  and  his 
paramour  for  a  crime  rarely  committed  among 
the  savage  tribes.  The  criminals  were  bound 
to  separate  trees  and  stoned  to  death,  the  white 
prisoners  being  compelled  to  see  the  execu- 
tion. 

Many  more  incidents  of  adventure,  peril,  and 


suffering  are  remembered  by  the  family  and 
descendants  of  Mary  Nealy  as  having  occurred 
during  her  forest  travel  and  sojourn  with  her 
-wild  companions.  The  limits  of  a  brief  sketch 
permit  only  the  record  of  those  necessary  to  il- 
Ittstrate  the  experience  common  to  too  many 
in  those  fearful  days  of  our  republic. 

After  a  captivity  of  tivo  years  the  prisoners 
were  taken  to  Detroit,  where  the  Indians  ex- 
pected to  receive  from  the  British  government 
payment  for  the  scalps  they  had  brought.  The 
savages  received  much  attention  from  the  En- 
glish  as  important  allies  while  encamped  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city.  Maiy  was  sent  every 
day  to  the  house  of  a  French  resident  to  pro- 
cur^  milk  for  a  sick  child  of  the  chief.  She 
saw  the  mistress  of  the  house  frequently,  who 
became  interested  in  her  when  she  bad  learned 
her  history.  One  morning  she  told  her  to  come 
on  the  following  day,  to  drop  her  milk-can  out- 
side the  gate,  enter  the  house  without  rapping 
and  proceed  directly  to  a  certain  room. 

The  poor  girl  had  been  suffering  from  chills 
and  fever  for  several  weeks.  The  next  morn- 
ing, when  she  was  ordered  to  go  for  milk,  it 
happened  that  her  paroxysm  of  fever  was  upoa 
her.  In  her  half-delirious  state,  revolving  her 
plan  of  escape,  she  lingered,  looking  for  a  pair 
of  silver  shoe-buckles  she  wished  to  tako  with 
her,  and  was  twice  struck  by  her  angry  master 
before  she  set  out  on  her  errand.  By  the  time 
she  hod  reached  the  Frenchman's  gate  her 
senses  were  sufiiciently  restored  to  remember 
the  directions  of  the  day  previous. 

When  the  Indians  came  in  search  of  her  the 
woman  of  the  house  informed  them  that  the 
girl  had  come  to  the  gate,  apparently  in  anger, 
had  thrown  dowji  the  vessel  and  departed,  she 
did  not  know  whither.  The  Indians  made 
complaint  to  .the  city  authorities,  and  on  the 
following  day  men  were  sent  to  search  the 
house ;  but  no  trace  of  ihb  fugitive  could  be 
found. 

All  this  time  Mary  lay  quietly  concealed  ia 
a  small  dark  closet,  the  door  of  which,  opening 
into  a  larger  one,  could  not  be  easily  discov- 
ered. She  occupied  that  hiding-place  for  a 
month,  sustained  by  the  kind  care  of  her  bene- 
factress. One  day  an  accident  had  nearly  be- 
trayed her.  Looking  carelessly  from  the  win- 
dow, she  was  startled  by  seeing  the  face  of  an 
Indian  whom  she  knew,  and  saw,  by  the  gleam 
of  his  eyes,  that  he  had  also  recognized  her. 
She  hastened  to  inform  her  protectress  and 
implore  her  aid. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  She  was  im- 
mediately supplied  with  boy's  apparel,  her  hair 
was  cut  off,  and  she  was  sent,  accompanied  by 
the  son  of  her  hostess,  half  a  mile  into  the  city, 
to  the  house  of  another  kind-hearted  French- 
woman, who  gave  her  shelter,  and  kept  her 
concealed  several  weeks.  Work  was  also  pro- 
cured for  her  from  a  tailor,  and  she  was  en- 
abled to  earn  sufficient  to  clothe  herself  com- 
fortably. 

When  the  fear  of  nursuit  was  ove^  ^h^  was 
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removed  by  night  to  an  island  in  the  mer, 
where  she  found  seventeen  other  captives  whom 
she  had  met  before  in  her  travels  through  In- 
diana, Ohio,  or  Michigan ;  some  of  them  hav- 
ing been  purchased  by  the  British  anthorities, 
some  having  escaped  through  the  assistance  of 
the  French  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

She  remained  bat  three  weeks  in  this  new 
asylum.  On  leaving  the  island  the  captives 
were  conveyed  down  the  lakes,  stopping  some 
time  at  Niagara,  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  They  were  landed  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain,  where  they  were  exchanged  as  pris- 
oners of  war.  Before  they  quitted  the  vessel 
one  of  the  British  officers  endeavored  to  exact  a 
promise  from  the  company,  which  consisted  of 
women,  old  men,  and  boys,  that  they  would 
not  aid  nor  abet  the  Continentals  against  the 
royal  government  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war. 

Mary,  long  after,  was  accustomed  to  relate, 
with  much  dignity  and  spirit,  how  she  refused 
to  give  the  required  pledge ;  and  how  she  chal- 
lenged the  officer  to  go  ashore  with  her  into  a 
thicket  of  bushes,  where  she  *' would  cut  a 
switch  and  brush  him  till  he  would  be  glad  to 
promise,  on  his  own  part,  that  he  would  never 
again  be  caught  upon  Provincial  grqnnd."  She 
would  describe  the  scene  with  as  much  pride  at 
ninety  as  she  could  have  acted  in  it  threescore 
and  ten  years  before.  The  others  caught  a 
portion  of  her  spirit,  and  in  very  truth  cut  them 
switches  as  soon  as  they  were  on  shore,  daring 
the  officer  to  come  on,  and  giving  three  cheers 
for  the  brave  young  woman. 

Her  companions  told  her  that  they  were  in 
expectation  of  seeing  one  of  the  American  gen- 
erals in  a  few  days,  and  that  when  he  came  he 
would  provide  her  with  a  horse  and  saddle. 
She  continued  her  journey  with  this  company 
for  several  days ;  and  when  the  others  faltered 
from  fatigue,  and  were  unable  to  proceed,  she 
went  on  in  the  hope  of  finding  employment 
among  the  Dutch  settlers,  her  only  companions 
being  an  old  man  and  two  boys.  After  a  day 
or  two  of  weary  travel  in  the  snow  these  also 
gave  up,  and  one  morning  she  was  left  to  pro- 
ceed alone. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  her  —  tramping  on 
through  the  snow  and  water,  into  which  her 
feet  plunged  at  every  step ;  and  toward  evening 
a  heavy  rain  drenched  her  garments.  Yet  her 
courage  did  not  fail ;  for  she  had  now  before 
her  the  hope  of  eventually  reaching  her  beloved 
home,  and  she  felt  that  her  success  depended 
on  her  unwearied  efforts.  She  could  not  per- 
suade herself  to  stop  for  rest  till  after  dark, 
when  she  came  up  to  the  door  of  a  small  cabin 
where  a  cheerful  light  was  glimmering.  Very 
cheering  was  the  aspect  of  the  huge  blazing 
logs  in  the  ample  chimney ;  but  other  comforts 
there  were  none — scarcely  even  a  morsel  of 
bread,  and  not  a  bed  could  be  furnished  on 
which  to  lay  her  wearied  limbs.  She  was,  how- 
ever, accustomed  to  hardships ;  and  lying  down 
on  the  floor,  with  her  feet  to  the  fire,  without 


stopping  to  dry  her  clothes,  she  soon  fell  into  a 
profound  slumber. 

In  the  morning  she  awoke  in  great  distress 
from  oppression  at  the  lungs,  and  unable  to 
speak  except  in  a  whisper.  The  woman  in  the 
cabin,  though  wretchedly  poor,  had  a  kind 
heart,  and  made  the  suffering  stranger  as  com- 
fortable as  she  could.  Miss  Kealy,  from  her 
acquaintance  with  Indian  life,  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  diseases  and  of  medicine  which 
now  proved  useful  in  her  own  case.  She  hap- 
pened to  have  some  medicines  about  her,  which 
she  directed  the  good  woman  how  to  prepare 
and  administer.  A  severe  attack  of  illness 
finally  yielded  to  the  youthful  vigor  of  her  con- 
stitution, strengthened  by  endurance  of  all  kinds 
of  hardship.  But  it  was  some  weeks  before  she 
was  able  to  travel. 

In  the  fear  of  a  recurrence  of  scurvy,  fi-om 
which  she  had  previously  suffered,  she  pro- 
cured at  a  little  settlement,  a  fbw  days'  journey 
from  the  cab^,  a  small  quantity  of  snufF  and 
other  simple  remedies  prescribed  by  a  travel- 
er; spending  almost  the  last  penny  she  pos- 
sessed for  these  and  a  little  japanned  Inuffbox, 
which  she  afterward  presented  to  the  lady  from  - 
whom  the  writer  of  this  sketch  received  the  nar- 
ration. 

In  this  settlement  she  learned  that  a  farm- 
er who  lived  in  the  vicinity  intended  in  the 
sprihg  to  remove  with  his  family  to  the  south- 
western part  of  Virginia,  and  that  his  wife  was 
in  want  of  a  *^help"  to  spin,  weave,  and  make 
up  men's  and  boys'  clothing.  This  was  good 
news  indeed!  Mary  lost  no  time  in  making 
application  to  be  received  in  that  capacity. 

During  the  winter  Mary  labored  assiduously, 
doing  the  washing  of  the  &mily  and  milking  the 
cows,  in  addition  to  the  other  employments  for 
which  her  services  had  been  engaged,  thus  leav- 
ing herself  not  a  moment  of  relief  from  toil  till 
late  bedtime,  and  receiving  in  return  only  fifty 
cents  a  week,  and  but  a  small  part  of  her  wages 
in  money.  When  the  family  set  out  on  their 
journey  she  assisted  in  driving  the  stock,  as 
well  as  in  cooking  and  doing  all  kinds  of  work 
necessary  in  *'  camping  out,"  performing  almost 
the  entire  journey  on  foot,  and  being  compen- 
sated for  her  laborious  services  with  only  food 
and  lodging,  and  such  protection  as  the  com- 
pany of  those  she  attended  afforded  her.  Yet 
throughout  her  life  she  seemed  to  remember 
that  family  with  warm  affection,  and  spoke  of 
them  with  gratitude.  It  was  her  first  experi- 
ence since  her  doleful  captivity  of  human  sym- 
pathy and  home  feeling,  and  her  generous  heart 
overflowed  toward  those  who  gave  it,  her  labors 
to  serve  them  being  counted  as  nothing  in  the 
balance. 

When  they  reached  the  Susquehanna  Biver, 
where  she  was  to  pay  her  own  ferriage — such 
having  been  the  agreement — she  asked  permis- 
sion of  the  ferryman  to  paddle  herself  across  in 
a  small  and  leaky  canoe  lying  on  the  shore  near 
by.     He  consented,  warning  her,  however,  that 

it  was  unsafe :  but  she  was  a  capilal  jwimmer. 
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and  intent  on  saving  her  money.  This  she  did, 
and  crossed  in  safety. 

The  people  in  the  feny-boat  were  less  fortu- 
nate. When  half-way  acrora  one  of  the  cows 
jumped  oTerboard  and  swam  back  to  shore. 
The  Dutch  farmer  requested  Mary  to  return 
with  him  and  bring  the  aninuil  over;  and  she 
did  so,  getting  the  cow  on  board,  holding  her 
by  the  horn  with  the  left  hand,  and  thrusting 
the  thumb  and  finger  of  her  right  into  her  nos- 
trils, thus  keeping  the  cow  quiet  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  a  mile.  A  modem  belle  would  laugh 
at  such  an  instance  of  usefulness;  but  our 
grandmothers  were  more  practical.  Its  happy 
consequences  will  soon  be  seen. 

When  the  travelers  arrived  at  their  place  of 
destination  Mary  obtained  employment  for  a 
few  days  in  a  family.  It  happened  that  a 
farmer  by  the  name  of  Spears,  who  lived  in 
the  neighborhood,  called  in  and  heard  the  girVs 
romantic  history.  His  wife  wanted  some  one 
to  assist  her  in  her  household  duties,  and  Miss 
Nealy  was  recommended  to  the  place.  She 
accepted  the  proposal  to  go  at  once,  and, 
roounted*behind  her  future  father-in-law,  rode 
to  his  house.  Here  she  remained  some  time  in 
service,  waiting  to  find  some  party  that  might 
be  going  to  Tennessee ;  for  her  fears  of  being 
recaptured  by  the  Indians  had  grown  stronger 
the  further  she  traveled  westward. 

Another  curious  scene  in  this  ''owre  true 
tale"  must  here  be  narrated. 

When  Mary's  family  had  ascertained  beyond 
doubt  that  she  had  been  captured  by  the  In- 
dians they  gave  up  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  her 
again.  They  mourned  for  her  as  for  one  dead. 
But  there  was  one  whose  sorrow  was  all  too 
quickly  banished — the  betrothed  lover  of  the 
unfortunate  girl  Judging  that  the  smiles  of  a 
new  love  would  be  the  best  consolation  for  his 
loss,  he  speedily  offered  his  vows  to  another 
comely  maiden.  While  Mary  was  toiling  to 
make  her  way  hqmeward,  he  was  preparing  for 
his  marriage  with  her  rival. 

About  this  time  it  happened  that  Mary's 
brother  went  on  business  into  the  interior  of 
Kentucky.  On  the  veiy  night  of  his  arrival 
at  a  rustic  tavern  he  fell  in  with  several  travel- 
ers, who  were  relating  their  different  adventures 
after  supper.  One  of  them,  who  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Pennsylvania,  described  with 
graphic  glee  a  remarkable  scene  he  had  wit- 
nessed of  the  crossing  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
by  a  Dutch  emigrant  family.  He  pictured  the 
escape  of  their  cow,  and  her  recapture  and  con- 
veyance across  by  the  heroic  young  girl.  This 
young  woman,  he  added,  had  been  a  captive 
among  the  Indians,  and  had  escaped  from 
them. 

Young  Nealy  listened  to  the  story  with 
aroused  attention.  **Did  you  hear  the  young 
woman's  name  ?"  he  eagerly  asked. 

"They  called  her  Polly,"  answered  the 
stranger ;  "but  I  heard  no  other  name." 

"  Did  yon  observe  that  she  was  left-handed  ?'* 
agaii^the  brother  asked. 


"She  certainly  was  so,  "replied  the  stranger. 
"  I  noticed  it  both  in  pulling  her  canoe  and  in 
holding  her  cow." 

No  farther  information  could  be  given ;  but 
,this  was  enough.  The  brother  had  no  doubt 
that  this  was  indeed  his  lon|;-]ost  sister,  and 
that  her  course  had  been  directed  homeward. 

What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  Young  Nealj 
was  certain  that  no  family  would  be  likely  to 
emigrate  in  a  southwesterly  direction  in  that 
time  of  peril.  Mary  had  no  chance  of  an  es- 
cort to  return  home ;  and  through  the  vast  wil- 
derness that  intervened,  how  could  an  unpro- 
tected girl  travel  alone  ?  He  determined,  there- 
fore, himself  to  set  out ;  to  go  to  the  ferry  on 
the  Susquehanna  where  the  scene  described  was 
said  to  have  taken  place,  and  to  trace  his  sister 
thence,  if  possible. 

He  set  off  accordingly,  taking  the  precaution 
to  make  inquiry  at  every  cabin  and  of  every  per- 
son whom  he  met,  lest  he  should  pass  his  sister 
on  the  way.  One  day  in  Virginia,  when  be 
stopped  to  feed  his  horse,  he  went  to  make  the 
usual  inquiries  at  a  farm-house.  He  was  told 
that  a  young  woman  who  bad  been  in  captivity 
among  the  Indians,  and  had  recently  come  into 
the  country,  was  living  with  a  family  six  miles 
distant.  Nealy  started  up  without  asking  any 
further  questions,  ran  to  his  horse,  flung  the 
saddle  on  his  hads.  before  the  animal  had  time 
to  taste  his  com,  and  rode  off  in  the  direction 
pointed  out.  Before  he  had  reached  the  house 
he  saw  a  young  girl  out  of  doors  about  some 
work,  and  at  once  recognized  his  sister. 

What  pen  can  describe  that  meeting  ?  That 
brother  died  about  1847,  at  his  residence  near 
Nashville. 

Mary  made  immediate  preparations  to  r^ 
tum  home,  and  set  out  with  her  brother.  They 
were  exposed  to  many  dangers  on  their  way 
through  the  almost  trackless  wild.  The  howl- 
ing of  wolves,  the  screams  of  panthers,  and  the 
low  growl  of  bears  were  famiUar  sounds  in  her 
ears ;  but  nothing  daunted  her  save  the  fearful 
thought  of  again  falling  into  the  hands  of  mer- 
ciless savages.  Even  after  her  reunion  with 
her  family  this  terror  so  preyed  on  her  mind 
that  she  had  no  peace.  Her  widowed  mother 
yielded  to  her  entreaties  and  removed  to  a 
more  secure  home  in  Kentucky. 

The  Ftory  of  Mary  Nealy 's  return  to  Tennes- 
see and  her  strange  adventures  were  soon  noised 
abroad.  Her  former  lover,  repenting  his  in- 
fidelity, came  once  more  to  prefer  his  claim  to 
her  favor.  It  may  be  conceived  with  what  scom 
she  spumed  the  addresses  of  a  man  who  had 
not  only  lacked  the  energy  to  attempt  her  rescue 
from  the  Indians,  and  had  soon  forgotten  her, 
but  who  was  now  crowning  his  perfidy  by  the 
basest  falsehood  toward  the  other  fair  ono  to 
whom  his  faith  was  pledged. 

The  family  Bible  furnishes  the  date  of  Mary 
Nelly's  marriage  to  George  Spears— February 
27,  1785 — at  her  new  home  in  Lincoln  County, 
Kentucky.  After  her  marriage  her  mother  re- 
turned to  Tennessee  with  the  rest  of  her  family. 
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Mrs.  Spears  and  her  husband  continued  to 
reside  for  two  years  near  Carpenter's  Station, 
in  Lincoln  County ;  and  during  the  three  fol- 
lowing yeara  at  or  near  Gray's  Station,  in  Greene 
County,  Kentucky.  While  living  there  it  was 
her  custom  to  accompany  her  husband  to  the 
field,  sometimes  in  tfaBcapacity  of  guard,  some- 
times to  help  him  hoe  the  com ;  always  carry- 
ing her  children  with  her.  On  one  occasion, 
while  at  work,  they  heard  a  whistle  like  the 
note  of  a  wild  turkey.  One  of  their  neighbors, 
an  old  hunter,  cautioned  them  against  following 
the  sound,  which  he  knew  to  be  made  by  an  Iti- 
dian. '  He  resolved  to  ferret  out  the  mystery, 
and  crept  noiselessly  along  the  ground,  like  one 
hunting  the  bird,  till  close  to  the  spot  whence 
the  whistle  came.  Then  he  fired,  and  an  In- 
dian fell. 

On  one  occasion,  while  in  their  dwelling  at 
night,  strange  sounds  were  heard,  that  appeared 
to  be  close  outside.  Mcs.  Spears  looked  through 
a  "chink"  in  the  cabin  and  saw  the  shadow  of 
a  man  stealthily  moving  arbund  the  house.  She 
awokfi  her  husband ;  he  climbed  the  ladder  to 
the  loft,  and,  putting  his  gun  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  roof,  fired  upon  the  savage.  Five 
Indians  started  up  and  ran  away.  Spears  con- 
tinued firing,  however,  till  the  alarm  was  given 
at  the  fort,  and  aid  was  sent.  A  company  of 
sohliers  followed  the  trail  of  the  Indians  for 
several  miles,  and  judged  the  number  of  the 
savages  to  have  been  about  fifty.  While  living 
in  this  place  Mrs.  Spears  received  intelligence 
of  the  murder  of  one  of  her  brothers  by  the  In- 
dians. 

Mr.  Spears  had  no  fear  of  them,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  the  fort  to  try  his  skill  in 
shooting  at  a  target.  When  be  did  not  return 
by  dusk  his  wife  would  leave  the  cabin  and  be- 
take herself,  with  the  children,  to  the  woods  for 
safety ;  for  her  terror  of  the  lurking  enemies, 
whose  cruelty  she  had  so  bitterly  experienced, 
was  inexpressible.  One  night,  having  thus  left 
her  home,  she  was  standing,  with  her  infant  in 
her  arms,  under  a  wide-spreading  tree,  awaiting 
the  return  of  her  husband,  when  she  heard  the 
shrill  note  of  a  screech-owl  directly  over  her 
head,  and  dropped  to  the  ground  as  if  shot. 
She  often  described,  in  after  life,  the  mortifica- 
tion she  felt  on  recovering  from  her  fright. 

In  times  of  peculiar  danger  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  do  sewing  and  washing  for  two  young 
men  at  the  fort,  in  return  for  their 'coming  home 
ereiy  night  with  her  husband  and  lodging  in 
the  cabin. 

On  another  occasion,  when  they  had  reason 
to  believe  that  a  Ibrge  body  of  Indians  was  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  were  warned  to  leave 
the  cabin  without  loss  of  time,  Mrs.  Spears 
hastily  buried  her  dishes,  and  emptying  out 
part  of  the  feathers  from  her  bed,  put  it jon  her 
horse,  with  such  articles  of  household  service  as 
she  could  carry,  mounted,  taking  her  child  in 
her  lap — though  within  two  weeks  of  a  second 
confinement — and  assisted  in  driving  away  the 
stock.  The  alarm'was  given  that  the  Indians 
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were  near,  and  they  must  ride  for  their  lives. 
Mrs.  Spears  urged  her  horse  at  full  speed  a  mile 
and  a  half  with  all  her  incumbrances.  A  party 
of  soldiers  was  sent  out  from  the  fort  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy,  and  struck  the  trail  of  some 
forty  savages,  but  did  not  venture  to  follow 
them  more  than  a  few  miles. 

One  day  a  man  named  Fisher  came  from  the 
fort  to  Mr.  Spears*s  field  to  bring  a  message. 
On  his  return  he  was  pursued  by  Indians,  and 
shot  down  and  scalped  in  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
Spears,  before  a  gun  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  fierce  assailants.  Such  incidents  kept 
our  pioneers  in  a  continual  state  of  suspense 
and  dread.  During  the  time  they  were  living 
in  the  fort  for  greater  safety  their  condition  was 
but  little  more  comfortable.  Tlieir  cattle  were 
continually  driven  off,  and  their  hunters,  as  well 
as  those  who  ventured  out  to  till  the  ground, 
were  murdered  by  stealthy  foes,  so  that  they 
suffered  terribly  for  want  of  provisions.  While 
living  in  the  fort  Mrs.  Spears  heard  of  two  more 
of  her  relations  being  killed  by  the  Indians ; 
five  of  her  family,  in  all,  falling  victims  to  sav- 
age ferocity. 

•  The  three  oldest  children  of  Mrs.  Spears  were 
bom  during  those  years  of  terror,  when  the  bord- 
er settlers  suffered  so  severely.  Mr.  Spears  was 
a  man  of  intelligence  and  piety ;  their  home  was 
a  happy  one  in  spite  of  dangers ;  and  in  after 
life  they  were  blessed  with  competence.  Mrs. 
Spears  had  a  gentle  and  affectionate  nature; 
she  was  always  modest  and  retiring,  showing 
the  strength  and  firmness  of  her  character  when 
stemer  qualities  were  in  requisition.  A  carriage 
was  always  at  her  disposal ;  yet  she  preferred  rid- 
ing on  horseback  when  the  joumeys  were  not  too 
long ;  and  in  traveling  used  a  large,  covered  farm- 
wagon.  Always  liberal  and  charitable,  her  in- 
dustry and  systematic  housewifery  were  admira- 
ble. Besides  being  skilled  in  weaving,  sewing, 
and  all  domestic  employillents,  she  made  salves, 
ointments,  and  decoctions  for  all  the  afflicted 
of  her  acquaintance,  making  her  knowledge  of 
medicine  available  to  her  friends  and  neighbors 
and  to  the  poor  gratuitously,  while  she  accept- 
ed compensation  from  those  able  to  offer  it  who 
came  from  a  distance. 

Medical  practitiencrs  were  very  scarce  in  that 
region,  and  her  success  soon  made  her  so  cele- 
brated that  her  aid  was  sought  in  every  direc- 
tion. One  young  man  was  sent  forty  or  fifty 
miles  to  her  for  the  cure  of  a  white  swelling. 
She  continued  to  ride  her  circuit  (ill  a  few 
months  before  her  death. 

Some  incidents  in  h«r  experience,  even  after 
the  cessation  of  Indian  hostilities,  are 'curiously 
illustrative  of  life  at  that  period.  One  morning 
her  husband  wpnt  out  a  short  distance,  taking 
his  gun,  and  bidding  her  follow  him  with  his 
knife  if  she  heard  firing.  Hearing  a  report  soon 
afterward,  she  ran  with  the  knife  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound,  and  soon  heard  a  second  shot. 
Mr.  Spears  snatched  the  knife  from  her  hands, 
and  plunged  it  to  the  handle  into  a  monstrous 
bear,  which,  Mrs.  Speare  used  to  say,  "  had  in 
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*its  embrace  our  biggest  and  best  sow.  It  was 
some  time  before  tbe  sow  recovered  her  breath, 
as  each  shot  caused  the  bear  to  hug  the  tighter, 
bpt  not  a  bone  was  broken." 

Mrs.  Spears  was  fond  of  high-mettled  horses, 
and  was  accustomed  to  ride  a  very  spirited  one. 
Her  husband  warned  her  that  the  animal  was 
apt  to  run  away,  but  she  declared  she  would 
care  the  propensity.  This  she  did  one  da^, 
when  the  mare  had  run  about  a  mile  with  her, 
by  suddenly  chacking  her,  so  as  to  cause  the 
animal  to  doflKier  head  against  the  trunk  of  a 
beech-tree  by  the  road-side,  while  the  fearless 
rider  sprang  off  in  time  to  save  herself. 

At  one  time  she  was  sent  for  in  haste  to  at- 
tend a  woman  living  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Greene  River,  several  miles  distant.  Her  own 
babe  was  too  young  to  leave,  and  she  set  off  on 
horseback,  canying  it  in  her  arms.  Arriving 
at  the  river,  she  found  that  the  ferry-boat  had 
just  pushed  fh>m  shore.  She  called  to  the  man 
to  return,  urging  the  necessity  of  her  patient's 
case ;  but  the  man  replied  that  his  load  was  too 
heavy.  On  this  the  spirited  matron  urged  her 
mare  into  the  water,  swam  her  past  the  ferry- 
])oat,  reached  the  opposite  bank  first,  and  was 
in  time  to  thank  the  ferry-man  for  his  human- 
ity before  his  boat  touched  the  landing.  The 
child  she  carried  on  this  occasion  was  accus- 
tomed to  relate  this  anecdote,  and  its  truth  was 
confirmed  by  her  old  neighbors  in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spears  removed  with  their  serv- 
ants— a  negro  boy  and  girl — ^to  Illinois  in  1824. 
Their  three  surviving  children,  all  of  whom  had 
families,  accompanied  them.  All  had  prosper- 
ed and  were  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
They  settled  at  Clarie's  Grove,  in  Menard  Coun- 
ty. Mrs.  Spears's  solicitous  care  for  the  welfare 
and  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of  her  serv- 
ants equaled  that  bestowed  on  her  own  chil- 
dren. When  the  boy  came  of  age  she  gave 
him  a  liberal  outfit,  and  his  freedom ;  but  he 
■chose  tb  remain  with  her,  and  afterward  bought 
his  parents  from  a  relative  of  his  mistress,  re- 
siding in  Missouri. 

When  between  eighty  and  ninety  Mrs.  Spears 
visited  her  brother  in  Tennessee.  Both  he  and 
liis  mother  had  been  wounded  by  savages  in  the 
Indian  war.  On  her  way  to  visit  him  Mrs. 
Spears  traveled  in  a  large  covered  wagon  with 
her  grandson,  and  they  camped  out  every  night. 
One  day  Mrs.  Spears  had  noticed  a  horseman 
pass  them  several  times,  looking  attentively  at 
one  of  her  best  horses.  Apprehensive  of  thiev- 
ish intent,  she  had  her  bed  laid  on  the  ground 
that  night,  that  her  qniok  ear  might  hear  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps. 

In  the  dead  silence  of  night  she  caught  the 
sound.  Half  rising,  with  a  loud^  voice  she  de- 
manded "Who  is  there?**  The  intruder  re- 
tired. In  an  hour  or  two  the  stealthy  step  was 
again  heard.  The  watchful  matron,  starting  up, 
repeated  her  question.  When  no  reply  came 
she  charged  the  man  with  his  nefarious  design, 
and  threatened  punishment  if  he  dared  xrome 
again.    The  thief  came  the  third  time  on  horse- 


back. Mrs.  Spears,  aware  of  his  approach,  pre- 
pared herself  for  him.  As  he  came  near  she 
suddenly  sprang  out  toward  him,  holding  a 
large  article  of  dress,  which  she  flapped  in  his 
horse's  face  with  so  violent  a  report  that  the 
animal  wheeled  round  in  affright,  and  bounded 
swiftly  out  of  her  sight.  Then  she  became  un- 
easy lest  the  rider  had  been  'thrown  and  killed, 
till  by  laying  her  ear  to  the  ground  she  cotdd 
hear  the  regular  receding  tramp  of  the  horse. 

Having  been  a  widow  fifteen  years,  Mrs. 
Spears  died  at  her  residence  at  Clarie's  Grove, 
Januaxy  20,  1862,  surrounded  by  children  and 
grandchildren,  who  still  reverently  cherish  the 
memory  of  her  virtues,  and  look  to  the  example 
of  her  useful  and  religious  life.  Not  without 
lasting  benefit  may  any  of  us  contemplate  the 
character  of  those  heroic  matrons  who  bore  so 
much  of  the  burden  in  our  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence, and  whose  influence  was  so  control- 
ling and  extensive,  though  unacknowledged  in 
history,  which  deals  only  with  the  actions  of 


DEERICK  HALSEY. 

**  T  IFE  has  been  a  rare  gift— a  rich  gift  to 

JLi  me.  So  dear  to  roe,  in  fact,  that  I  c<ire 
very  little  when  or  how  I  lose  it.  It's  a  phiy 
not  worth  the  candle.**  And  Derrick  Halseir, 
as  he  spoke,  lifted  a  pained,  almost  defiant  face 
to  the  skies  above  him. 

Trell  Saunders,  who  was  busy  putting  aside 
plow  and  harrow,  now  turned  sharply  around, 
folding  his  brawny  arms  over  a  chest  that  might 
have  served  as  a  model  for  a  Hercules,  while 
his  broad-brimmed  hat,  pushed  off  his  forehead, 
brought  out  in  full  relief  his  square,  honest  face. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  ye  say  that.  Derrick,"  a 
perplexed  look  struggling  on  his  kindly  feat- 
ures; "you've  got  health,  and  a  good  bit  of 
this  world's  goods." 

"But  I  haven't  happiness,  TrelL  I  am  a 
lonely,  miserable  man.  I've  had  a  tough  job 
of  It  all  my  life" — his  voice  dying  in  a  husky 
whisper,  his  fiice  deepening  in  its  pallor — "you 
can't  know — ^it's  no  use  to  try  to  tell,"  nith  a 
sudden  gesture  of  impotent  pain. 

Trell  looked  humbly  away.  For  the  dumb, 
pleading  grief  mirrored  in  that  face  he  could 
offer  no  consolation. 

"  I  feel  fur  ye,  Der,"  he  said  at  last,  veiy 
gently.  "  But  I  must  bo  goin'.  Molly's  get- 
ting the  supper  ready  by  this  time,  and  the  cows 
are  thar  waiting  to  be  milked ;  and  thar's  the 
baby  a-waitin  fur  me.  You'd  think  me  foolish, 
Der,  if  you  knew  how  much  stoft  I  set  by  that  lit- 
tle mite  of  flesh  and  blood.  I  tcU  you,  now"— 
putting  on  his  coat,  and  taking  his  tin  dinner- 
pail  in  his  hand-*"  it's  a  pleasant  thing  to  have 
a  home  and  family.  You  see,  I  go  home  after 
working  hard  all  day  to  find  the  house  tidy  and 
bright,  and  Molly,  rosy-cheeked  and  smiling, 
glad  to  see  me  home  again ;  and  our  baby — a 
little  toddler,  so  high,  Just  findin'  out  what  his 
feet  were  made  fur — crows  and  claps  his  bonds, 
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and  goes  nigh  mad  out  of  pnre  joy  at  seein' 
me.  And  seein'  all  this  makes  me  feel,  here  I'm 
loved,  here  I'm  wanted ;  the  world  is  wide  and 
selfish;  hot  no  matter  far  that,  here's  my 
niche,  my  world ;  here's  where  God  has  placed 
me,  and  I'm  thankful  fur  it  every  day  of  my  life. " 

Trell  stopped  suddenly,  conscious  of  a  Tague 
remone  that  his  words  were  hest  said  another 
time.  "  I  must  go  now.  Derrick.  Good-night, 
and  God  hless  you !" 

The  simple  heartiness  of  the  benediction 
touched  Derrick  deeply. 

**I  can't  quite  lose  my  faith  in  humanity 
while  Trell  lives,"  he  said,  watching  his  retreat- 
ing form.     "  Helloa,  Jennie  !** 

A  beautifol  blooded  mare,  who  was  pastur- 
ing in  tbe  meadow  near  by,  came  to  him  as  he 
stood  leaning  negligently  against  the  fence,  and 
mbbed  her  head  on  his  shoolder.  He  passed 
his  arms  around  her  glossy  neck  as  if  she  were 
human,  and  laid  his  cheek  to  hers. 

His  eyes  wandered  wistfully  to  the  forests  so 
lovely  in  their  greenness,  the  level  meadows, 
the  mountains  defined  darkly  purple  against 
the  gold  of  the  western  sky.  There  was  a  hum 
of  insects  in  the  air,  a  twitter  of  birds  down  in 
the  reedy  marshes.  Jennie,  pricking  up  her 
delicate  ears,  suddenly  started,  a  little  restive 
at  something,  and  Derrick,  turning  to  see  the 
csnse  of  her  fright,  confronted  a  woman  huny- 
»   ing  post. 

"Why,  Hetty,"  he  said,  hastOy;  "are  you 
a  ghost  or  reali^  ?" 

"There  is  nothing  supernatural  about  mc," 
she  answered,  in  a  pleasant  voice.  "  It  is  all 
flesh  and  blood  that  frightened  your  horse." 

"You  have  been  to  the  village,"  he  said, 
glancing  at  the  packages  she  carried. 

"  Yes,  and  came  back  across  lots — a  saving 
of  time  and  muscle." 

"And  an  opportune  arrival  for  me.  Miss 
Hetty ;  for  you  have  saved  me  the  loneliness 
of  my  solitary  walk  home.  Good-night,  Jennie 
girl!     And  now,  Hetty,  for  these  traps." 

She  transferred  her  packages  to  him  with  an 
easy  grace,  and  they  sauntered  slowly  along  the 
grassy  path. 

"Do  these  bright  spring  days  find  you  healthy 
and  happy,  Miss  Hetty  ?"  said  Derrick,  with  a 
swift  glance  at  the  fair  face  beside  him. 

"Yes,  I  am  healthy,  as  you  can  not  fail  to 
see ;  and  I  would  be  unreasonable  indeed  did  I 
fiiil  to  extract  happiness  from  my  daily  life." 

"  Yes,  it  would  be  strange,  possessing,  as  you 
do,  youth,  beauty,  and  a  merry  heart.  It  is  best 
to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  And  how 
is  Rene?" 

"  Well  for  him,  and  preaching  me  a  sermon 
of  content  daily!" 

"You  are  a  good  sister  to  that  boy,  Hetty." 

"No  better  than  I  should  be.  He's  mine- 
mine  only.  Mother  left  him  to  me.  •  Be  kind 
to  him,*  was  her  latest  prayer.  Life  will  al- 
ways be  a  thorny  pilgrimage  to  him,  carrying 
about  as  he  must  his  maimed,  misshapen  body ; 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  shield  him  with  tender 


love.     It  may  take  the  cruel  bitter  from  his 
life  somewhat." 

**  You  may  be  thankful  that  he  has  a  pure 
soul  in  his  misshapen  body ;  you  may  be  thank- 
ful for  it.  You  may  go  down  on  your  knees 
and  thank  God  that  it  is  no  worse — that  he  is 
not  maimed  in  both  soul  and  body. "  He  check- 
ed himself  suddenly. 

•  "  Trell  Saunders  has  a  pretty  little  phice,"  he 
continued,  as  they  passed  a  white-  frame  house 
standing  back  from  the  road ;  greenness  around 
it,  flowers  blossoming  along  the  pathway,  roses 
and  honey- suckles  clambering  up  the  stoop. 
"Who'd  think,  to  see  Trell  standing  in  the 
door  kissing  and  tossing  that  youngster  of  his, 
that  he'd  been  working  like  an  ox  all  day? 
He  is  hard-working  and  poor,  and  yet  a  king 
might  envy  him.  I  envy  him  at  times.  Hard 
and  rough  as  I  am,  I  have  longed  for  wife  and 
children  of  my  own — my  own  flesh  and  blood. 
I've  longed  for  a  love  that  would  bear  with  my 
weaknesses  and  faults,  cling  to  me  whatever 
might  betide,  and  go  with  me  to  the  portals  of 
the  grave.  I  knew  such  a  love  once  when  I 
was  a  little  shaver  so  high,"  reaching  out  his 
brawny  hand  to  show  her.  **  What  other  love 
could  it  be  but  a  mdther's  ?  She  was  a  hard-* 
working,  godly  woman — a  saint,  if  ever  there 
was  one.  Hers  was  a  slavish  life.  She  gave 
her  brain,  blood,  and  muscle  to  her  work,  used 
up  her  vitality,  and  went  down  to  the  grave 
years  before  her  time.  She  loved  me  with  the 
true,  unselfish,  mother -love.  I  never  hod  a 
childish  grievance  she  was  not  willing  to  hear, 
a  pain  with  which  ^he  was  not  ready  to  sympa- 
thize. I  was  working  at  Squire  Decker's  the 
summer  she  died.  It  was  father's  idea  that  I 
was  old  enough  to  help  myself  a  little.  '  A 
big  sturdy  lad  of  ten,'  he  called  me,  'far  too 
old  to  be  babied  by  her;'  so  I  went  that  sum- 
mer to  the  Squire's  as  a  sort  of  chore-boy,  do- 
ing light  jobs,  and  going  home  two  or  three 
times  weekly.  Well,  one  Monday  morning  I 
went  away  from  home  as  usual,  and*  mother 
walked  with  me  to  the  turn  of  the  road.  '  Be 
sure  and  come  home  Wednesday  night,  Derrie,' 
she  said  as  we  parted. 

"Wednesday  came,  and  that  morning  the 
Squire  came  to  me  as  I  was  picking  apples  in 
the  orchard.  'Derrick,'  said  he,  'your  mo- 
ther is  dead !'  That's  the  way  it  came  upon 
me;  a  thunder-bolt;  no  warning,  no  preparation, 
only  the  cruel,  cruel  word' that  she,  who  was  all 
the  world  to  me,  was  dead.  You  can  imagine 
my  feelings — I  can't  describe  them.  But  how 
can  you  imagine  them?  Ton  have  never  had 
all  brightness,  hope,  and  Iffe  almost,  struck  out 
of  your  existence  so  suddenly  that  a  breath  of 
joy  ended  in  a  gasp  of  anguish ;  a  struggling 
against  an  adversary  who  held  yon  down,  pin- 
ioned, throttled.  Ours  was  a  strange  home  to 
me  after  mother  was^sarried  out  from  it  forever. 
Father  never  understood  or  had  patience  with 
his  children,  and  Susie  and  I  feared  Iknd  crept 
away. from  him.  Susie  was  a  shy,  tender  little 
thing  of  six,  mother's  baby  and  net. 
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'**  Mother  said  yon  must  be  kind  to  me, 
Derrie,'  sobbed  the  babj,  nestling  her  pink 
cheek  against  my  rough  jacket.  ^She  said, 
Always  love  me  for  her  sake,  Derrie — * 

*' Hetty  I"  Derrick  started  suddenly,  and 
pointed  to  a  hill  just  beyond  them,  upon  whose 
eminence  grassy  mounds  and  simple  grave- 
stones were  burnished  by  the  red  gleams  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  pictured  forth  in  melancholy* 
beauty.  ''  Mother  bleeps  there^"  said  be,  husk- 
ily; ^'and  I  tell  the  simple  truth  when  I  say 
that  grave  has  kept  me  from  becoming  a  blas- 
phemer and  profligate.  That  dust  resting  there 
was  once  animated  with  love  for  me ;  and  that 
love — her  love — could  never  meet  with  eternal 
annihilation.  She  could  not  die  as  the  brute 
dies.  Yes,  I  speak  the  truth  when  I  say  her 
memory  has  kept  me  from  running  into  terrible 
wickednesses — ^wickednesses  a  woman  like  you 
don't  think  of.  When  goodness  dropped  out 
of  sight  in  my  mind  the  remembrance  of  her 
purity  and  truth  still  remained.  Lwas  her  boy' 
— the  grave  could  not  sunder  us ;  somewhere 
she  was  keeping  wateh  over  me  still.  There 
isn*t  a  Christian  man  in  this  neighborhood  who 
reverences  his  mother  more  than  I — poor  sin- 
Qei>-^do  the  memory  of  mine.  Ay,  Hetty;  and 
there  she  sleeps — she  sleeps!" 

"Asleep  in  Jesus — ^blesse4  sleep ! "  said  Hetty, 
softly. 

*' Mother's  death  never  came  so  hard  on  me 
as  on  Susie ;  that  is,  in  one  way,'*  said  Derrick, 
taking  off  his  hat,  and  nervously  passing  his 
Angers  through  his  heavy  masses  of  dark  hair. 
*\Yott  know  I  was  a  boy,  and  could  tussle  my 
way  far  better  than  a  shy,  timid  little  thing 
who'd  cry  for  an  unkind  word.  She  wasn't 
one  of  your  plucky  little  creatures — clear  girl 
to  the  back-bone.  She  would  receive  injuries 
meekly,  and  grieve  over  them  when  alone. 
Many's  the  time  I've  run,  breathless  and  an- 
gered, to  comfort  her,  and  found  her,  her  pink 
cheeks  wet  with  tears,  her  golden  curls — the 
curls  mother  wa^  so  proud  of,  and  which  I 
curled  daily,  rough  boy  that  I  was,  over  my 
freckled  fingers — all  rumpled  and  meshed  to- 
gether, and  her  little  body  convulsively  shaken 
with  the  sobs  she  was  trying  so  hard  to  repress. 
Aud  then  I'd  take  her  in  my  arms — for  the 
mother  arms  which  would  have  clasped  her  so 
tenderly  were  cold  and  stiff  under  the  coffin-lid 
—and  I'd  try  to  comfort  her,  and  by-4ind-by, 
when  the  sobs  had  died  away  in  low  gaspings, 
she'd  whisper,  cuddling  closer  to  my  breast, 
*■  Mother  said  you*d  always  be  good  to  me,  Der- 
rie.' 

"Our  step-mother!  I  don't  want  to  libel 
her,  Hetty,  for  she's  dead  and  gone  now;  her 
faults  have  been  long  buried,  and  God  knows, 
after  the  seal  of  eternal  silence  has  been  laid 
on  our  lips  wo  should  be  left  to  His  judgments ; 
the  grave  should  shelter  our  imperfections  and 
shortcomings.  Still,  if  ever  there  was  a  hard, 
grasping  Woman,  totally  devo^i  of  sentiment 
and  motherly  compassion,  it  was  she.  The 
world  was  to  her  only  a  vast  money-making 


machine,  human  beings  puppets  played  upon 
by  the  magic  of  the  mighty  dollar. 

*^  *  That  big,  lubberly  Der  ought  to  work  out 
and  earn  his  salt,'  she  told  father ;  *•  and  as  for 
Susie,  the  little  curled  doll,  she'd  have  to  make 
herself  handy.' 

''  The  child  was  only  eleven  when  she  seat 
her  to  Boston  to  learn  a  trade.  The  knowledge 
that  she  was  going  away  among  strangers  excited 
her  terribly.  The  thought  was  torture.  She 
came  to  me  trembling  and  weeping.  *  I  can't 
go  away  from  you,  Derrie,  to  stranger*.  Oh,  I 
can't  go.     I  shall  die.' 

*•  *  What  could  I  do  for  her  ?  My  getting  into 
a  passion  and  defying  our  step-mother  roundly 
mended  matters  not  one  whit — ^rather  precipi- 
tated affairs.  So  Surie  was  taken  to  Boston, 
and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  long- 
headed, scheming  woman — hustled  in  with  a 
crowd  of  apprentices,  some  of  them  wild,  rude 
girls,  unfit  companions  for  my  lily-bud.  It  all 
came  about  as  I  knew  it  would.  She  was  over- 
worked, snubbed,  and  bullied,  and  she  grew 
mature  prematurely.  She  was  a  woman  in 
feeling  and  appearance  when  she  should  still 
have  been  a  guileless  child. 

*'  She  was  a  wondrously  pretty  creature,  and 
I  tell  the  plain,  impartial  truth  when  I  say  I've 
never  seen  the  girl  or  woman  whose  beauty 
could  rival  that  of  my  little  sister  when  she 
was  fifteen.  Her  head  seemed  fairly  burdened  , 
with  curly,  gold-brown  hair,  and  her  eyes  were 
deep  violet,  a  color  beautiful  as  rare,  and  her 
features  were  faultless.  You  may  think  I  wa^ 
proud  of  her,  and  how  I  loved  her  I  She  was 
mother's  legacy  to  me.  My  love  was  idolatry 
almost  I  would  have  died  for  her  had  it  been 
necessary. 

''I  wa&  working  veiy  hard  about  that  time. 
My  first  aim  being  to  gain  a  home  for  Susie 
and  myself.  Such  a  home  as  I  meant  that  to 
be,  and  we  could  be  so  happy  together !  I  was 
a  youthful,  I^t-blooded  enthusiast  then;  my 
visions  of  our  future  lives  were  noble  indeed," 
a  fine,  sad  smile  crossing  his  face  as  he  thought 
of  those  long-gone  hopes  and  early  dreams. 

**  By-and-by  I  heard  that  Joe  Sharply  was 
waiting  on  Susie.  That  put  me  in  a  white-heat 
of  rage,  for  I  knew  Joe  well — a  nuserable,  licen- 
tious fellow,  handsome  enough  to  turn  a  silly 
girl's  bead,  heartless  and  unprincipled,  liWng 
on  his  wits.  You  must  have  known  such  men, 
stolid  and  cunning,  thoroughly  bent  on  carrying 
out  their  inclinations,  at  once  bullies  and  cow- 
ards. But  for  once  Susie  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
my  admonitions,  connselings  were  of  no  use, 
and  then  I  forbade  her  to  receive  his  attentions. 
She  coaxed,  cried,  and  treated  me  coldly,  with 
no  avail.  For  once  I  was  stem  with  her.  God 
knows  I  had  her  interest  at  heart,  and  thought  * 
only  of  her  welfare.  I  had  never  thought  an- 
other could  come  between  us;  but  so  it  proved. 
Susie  was  cold  and  martyr-like.  I  was  deeply 
hurt.  She  spoke  no  more  of  the  home  we  were 
to  share  together,  the  pleasures  in  store  for  us. 
Slill  I  kept  up  a  brave  heart.  I  felt  by-and-by 
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she  would  see  the  danger  from  which  I  had 
preserved  her. 

'*Tbat  summer  I  went  away  to  Boston  for 
Squire  Decker.  He  had  business  there  that 
required  seeing  to;  but  he  was  poorly,  and 
crusted  me  in  his  stead.  I  found  ray  old  Susie 
when  I  bade  her  good-by.  She  threw  her  arms 
around  my  neck  in  her  impulsive  child-fashion, 
and  cried  bitterly : 

"  •  YouVe  been  so  cross  to  me  lately,  Der,' 
she  sobbed,  'and  I  want  to  be  good  friends 
again,  for  I  do  love  you^  Der.' 

"  *  And  you  know  I  do  all  for  your  good,  my 
child,'  I  could  Hot  help  saying. 

"  *  Yes,  Denie,  I  believe  you  do.  You  have 
always  been  a  good  brother  to  me  !^  No  music 
was  ever  sweeter  to  my  ear  than  those  sobbing- 
iy-spoken  words. 

'*  Well,  1  was  gone  for  a  couple  of  months, 
and  came  ba^lltn  good  spirits.  I  began  to  see 
my  way  clear  now  to  build  the  home  I  had  so 
of^en  dreamed  of.  Squire  Decker  seemed  otft 
of  sorts  when  I  squared  up  account^  with  him. 
'It's  too  bad.  Derrick, that  that  pretty  sister  of 
yours  has  married  so  miserably,'  he  said,  irri- 
tatedly. 

"  Another  thunder-bolt !  How  I  found  words 
to  utter  forth  the  emotions  convulsing  me  I 
could  not  tell. 

''  'You  don't  mean  she  has  married  Joe V 

"  *  Eh  ?'  with  a  keen,  surprised  look  at  me ; 
'unknown  to  you?  worse  and  worse!  and,  to 
beat  all,  he's  taken  that  foolish  little  thing  out 
West  pioneering.  Why,  any  stronger-framed, 
stronger-willed  woman  would  break  down  un- 
der the  hardships  she'll  have  to  endure.  It's 
a  sin;  it*8  a  shame!' 

''I  could  have  fallen  prone  on  the  floor, 
weeping  and  moaning  Kke  a  child  ;  but  utron* 
ger  will  achieved  a  victory  over  the  weaker 
flesh.  I  had  trusted  and  been  deceived.  The 
child  had  wrecked  her  life,  and  I  had  vainly 
trie4  to  stay  her  from  it.  She  had  bartered 
my  true  love  of  a  lifetime  for  the  sensual,  self- 
ish affection  of  a  profligate.  But  I  knew,  when 
the  idol  of  her  fsmcy  stood  unveiled  in  the  broad 
glare  of  reality — the  cruel,  dissolute  heart  show- 
ing itself  in  its  true  colors,  its  mask  of  senti- 
ment and  tricksy  garb  of  kindness  cast  aside 
forever  —  then  her  shipwrecked  heart  would 
give  its  first  and  last  thoughts  to  me,  and  the 
blue  eyes  grow  dim  with  bitter  tbars,  and  the 
fair  head  ache  with  its  wild  longing  to  rest  on 
my  breast  again. 

"  It  was  useless  to  try  to  put  aside  her  mem- 
ory from  my  heart,  and  I  settled  down  to  a  dull, 
plodding  existence — all  my  old  enthusiasm  was 
dead — my  life  was  paltiy  and  meagre.  Four 
years  dragged  by.  I  never  heard  from  Susie — 
not  one  line.  And  this  was  the  child  I  had  so 
often  gathered  to  my  heart,  who  had  been  to 
me  the  purest  and  dearest  of  all  God's  creatures. 
The  longing  to  see  her — to  know  how  her  life 
lufd  weathered  the  storms  it  must  have  met — if 
it  lay  stranded,  bare,  and  tattered — dumb  in 
the  resignation  of  despair — so  grew  upon  me 


that  I  coald  struggle  against  it  no  longer.  Mo- 
ther's words,  '  Be  kind  to  her  for  my  sake, 
Derrie,'  rang  in  my  ears. 

"'in  go,  mother,'  I  said  at  last.  Til  put 
aside  the  past  and  seek  her  out.' 

"  It  was  not  a  difficult  task.  I  traced  Joe 
quite  easily — he  was  notorious,  yon  see, -as  a 
drunkard  and  scoundrel ;  he  was  a  hard  case 
even  in  that  wild  Western  land.  Susie's 
home!  I  was  dumb  when  I  looked  upon  it. 
A  log-hut,  surrounded  by  bogs,  prairie,  and  un- 
settled land.  A  taint  of  miasma  polluted  the 
air;  the  very  clouds  hung  graf  and  leaden. 
This  was  my  girPs  home.  I  remefnber  how  I 
stood  leaning  against  a  battered  post,  looking 
in  at  the  slimy  yard,  the  gaping  chinks  in  the 
house,  the  paneless  windows.  A  lank,  hungry 
cur  squatted  upon  the  threshold,  snapped  its 
white  teeth  viciously  at  me,  then  sneaked  away ; 
and  a  woman,  skeleton-Kke,  and  with  eyes  dim 
and  sunken,  came  forward  to  view  the  intruder. 
She  looked  at  rae  earnestly ;  then  cried,  in  a 
low,  pathetic  way,  'Oh,  Derrick!  Derrick!' 
And  then  I  had  the  poor,  faded  creature  in  my 
arms  once  more.  I  had  found  my  sister  at 
last. 

"  I  can't  tell  yon  what  a  wreck  she  had  be- 
come. You'd  never  have  thought  she  was  beau- 
tiful once.  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  either  what 
a  life  that  wretch  had  led  her.  '  The  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  hard ;'  thht's  a  text  I've  heard 
preached  from ;  but  I  never  wanted  a  sermon 
on  it  again  after  I  caught  sight  t>f  my  sister. 
Joe  had  drank,  gambled,  fought,  studied ;  in 
short,  gone  through  the  whole  list  of  crimf, 
and  was  the  worst  scoundrel  out  of  prison. 
He  had  threatened  her  life  more  than  once, 
she  told  me,  in  a  frightened  sort  of  way,  look- 
ing furtively  around,  if  perchance  his  cursed 
presence  might  be  near.  Her  third  child  lay 
dead  in  the  room,  a  little  mite  of  a  creature 
with  a  ghastiy,  pinched  face.  She  pointed  (o 
it  dully — no  tears,  no  complainings. 

"  *  I  wasn't  strong  enough  to  raise  it,'  she 
said.  'I've  hftd  three  children,  and  not  one 
has  lived  to  call  me  mother.  But  I  am  glad 
they  are  dead,  for  life  is  cruel. ' 

"  If  ever  man  burned  with  desire  to  thrust  a 
scoundrel  out  from  a  world  he  had  burdened 
with  his  presence  I  did  at  that  moment.  If  Joe 
Sharply  had  thrust  his  bloated  body  in  my  sight 
then,  in  my  iHsery  I  would  have  hurled  him 
into  eternity.  'Oh,  Derrick,  I  have  wanted 
you  so  much — I  have  needed  you  so,  Derrick !' 
That  was  what  my  poor  girl  spoke,  crouched 
low  beside  her  dead  baby,  her  face  hopeless  in 
its  despair.     * 

"  But  I  can't  dwell  on  these  things.  Joe  was 
off  on  a  drunken  bout — ^had  been  gone  for  days 
— so  I  took  and  buried  the  dead  child ;  buried 
it  out  on  the  prairie,  the  &rch  of  sky  above  it, 
two  little  graves  beside  it.  And  that  picture  of 
those  three  little  gi#ves,  alone  and  uncared  for, 
will  haunt  me  forever.  Susan  clung  to  me  like 
a  child.  '  Take  me  home  with  you,'  she  plead- 
ed ;  *  you  fbow  \p^^j?jp|^gtiiyj  |c>  fcf  itogether 
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once,  Derrick/     Oh  that  dead  past!  it  seemed 
sacrilege  to  bring  it  up  beside  the  present. 

"  That  journey  home  with  the  poor,  heart- 
broken woman,  it  seemed  like  a  horrid  dream. 
She  wasn't  the  same  she  had  been — she  never 
could  be  again.  Constant  association  jvith  that 
creature  had  at  first  shocked  and  horrified  her, 
then  dragged  her  insensibly  at  last  to  his  level. 
I  procured  ^  divorce  for  her  with  little  difficulty ; 
she  could  furnish  enough  proofs  of  his  brutality 
to  render  it  an  easy  matter,  and  I  warned  him 
never  to  cross  our  paths  again.  IVe  heard  since 
he  was  stabbed  in  a  drunken  afiray.  If  so, 
there's  one  more  lost  soul.  Tliat  was  six  years 
ago  when  I  brought  Susan  home.  IVe  had  her 
with  me  ever  since,  and  we'll  live  together  after 
this  until  death  separates  us. 

''This  is  my  poor  girl's  story;  and,  Hetty, 
when  you  hear  vague  rumors  and  waifs  of  scan- 
dal, remember  her  history,  and  temper  judg- 
ment with  mercy." 

Hetty  Dean  looked  up  with  saddened  eyes — 
she  even  extended  her  hand,  her  warm,  soft 
hand,  and  clasjped  his  strong,  browned  one. 
"I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Halsey,  how — "  But  her 
sweet  voice  faltered  here,  and  the  sentence  was 
left  unsaid,  while  Derrick,  with  strangely-fiushed 
face,  shut  the  gate  after  her  as  she  passed  into  her 
yard,  and  then  walked  on  with  his  quick,  fim 
strides  up  tlie  long  hill  before  him  and  down 
into  the  cool,  gray  valley  beyond.  It  was  in  this 
valley,  in  the  old  stone  farm-house  standing  back 
from  the  road,  that  the  greater  part  of  Derrick 
Halsey's  life  was  lived. 

m  It  was  the  old  homestead  which,  when  John 
Ilolsey  died,  in  his  selfish,  mercenary  old  age, 
had  passed  into  the  possession  of  his  only  son 
Derrick.  There  was  a  sunny  slope  of  dover 
before  the  house,  stretching  down  to  the  apple- 
orchard  beyond,  and  stately  old  trees  guarded 
the  roadway  leading  to  the  gate.  There  was  a 
wide,  roomy  piazza  encircling  the  house,  and 
the  turf  below  it  was  neatly  kept,  the  flower- 
beds nicely  trimmed.  But  from  the  house  it- 
self issued  no  sound  of  voices ;  no  breath  of 
song  or  merry  laughter.  It  seemed  sleepily 
dozing  oif  in  the  twilight,  nnwarmed  by  solid 
home-comfort.  An  old  black  dog  curled  up  be- 
fore the  door,  corpulent  to  the  last  degree  and 
stiff  with  age,  feebly  wagged  its  tail  as  its  mas- 
ter approached,  then  crouched  closer,  with  a 
wheezy  sigh,  upon  its  mat  of  huf^s,  looking  pit- 
ifully up  as  if*  to  say :  *'Take  the  will  for  the 
deed,  if  you  please.  Sir.  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
even  if  I  can't  frisk  and  frolic  as  in  my  younger 
days."  He  understood  its  mute  appeal,  and 
stooping  patted  him  kindly,  stroking  his  shaggy 
ears. 

A  black,  comely  face  suddenly  thrust  itself 
out  from  the  door. 

* '  That  you,  Malter  Derrick  ?  Your  supper  be 
waiting." 

Derrick  went  on  into  tlip  spacious,  heavily- 
raftered  kitchen.  There  was  no  cozy  home- 
picture  here  to  greet  him,  only  the  tabic  with 
its  solitary  place  for  him.  • 


Margy  came  in  after  his  supper  was  finished. 
''  She's  had  one  of  her  worst  spells  to-day.  Sir. 
The  appetite  is  on  her  strong." 

He  looked  up,  a  trifle  pale,' his  fingers  nerv- 
ously playing  with  the  knife  before  him. 

''She's  been  begging  for  you,  Master  Der- 
rick ;  here  she  comes  now." 

There  was  a  shuffling  of  feet  in  the  hall,  then 
tlie  door  was  cautiously  opened,  and  some  one 
peered  in  with  a  low,  gurgling  laugh.  Some 
one  who  had  been  a  woman  once,  but  was  now 
the  mere  mockeiy  of  one,  with  her  bent  figure 
and  cunning,  torpid  face. 

"I'm  coming,  Der,  coming  from  the  bottom- 
less pit.  I  hate  Margy — ^I  want  brandy,  Deiv- 
I  will  have  it — ^will  have  it !" 

The  creature  came  nearer  to  him,  throwing 
her  arms  around  his  neck  with  a  maudlin  cir. 
The  man  trembled,  his  lips  growing  white  un- 
der his  mustache,  but  he  nevaSonce  repulsed « 
her  or  pushed  aside  her  clinging  arms. 
'  "Not  that  now,  Susan.  It's  growing  dark; 
come  out  ^d  see  me  light  the  lantern." 

Her  quick,  insane  eye  taught  the  black  wo- 
man's furtive  shake  of  the  head.  "I  won't 
go  I "  she  cried.  "  Margy,  I  hate  you  I  Der,  I 
want  some — I  want  some  1" 

He  looked  pitifully  at  Margy.  "Take  her 
back  and  give  it  her — she  has  to  have  it.  Go 
wi'di  her,  Susan." 

She  followed  the  woman  like  some  hungry 
animal,  and  Derrick  was  left  alone.  This,  then, 
was  the  cross  Derrick  Halsey  bore ;  the  living 
grief  that  corroded  his  life.  This  the  secret 
that  for  six  weary  years  he  had  striven  to  hide 
from  the  harsh  judgments  of  the  vi^orld.  Peo- 
ple dimly  imagined  all  was  not  as  it  should  be, 
a  mystery  enveloped  the  Halseys.  The  public 
was  conscious  there  was  a  skeleton  in  their 
closet,  and  it  had  a  natural  desire  to  bring  the 
uncanny  thing  to  light.  However,  it  had  to 
own  up  to  baffled  curiosity,  and  in  revenge  it 
circulated  strange  stories  and  surmises  until 
Derrick  was  surrounded  by  a  misty,  Bluebeard 
sort  of  atmosphere ;  and  a  mild  flavor  of  some- 
thing provokingly  intangible  added  peculiar  at- 
tractions to  the  Ilalsey  homestead. 

In  those  years  of  Susie's  toil,  neglect,  and 
discouragement  she  had  sought  relief  in  the 
use  of  anodynes  and  stimulants,  until  she  be- 
came at  last,  in  a  painful  degree,  a  slave  to  the 
terrible  habit.  Never  strong-willed,  she  had 
succumbed  insensibly  when  put  to  the  test ;  had 
entered  the  direful  path  abutting  into  hers. 
Spasmodic  attempts  at  reform  died  away,  the 
dignity  and  beauty  of  life  was  lost  to  her  for 
evermore,  and  she  was  going  on  to  the  end 
trammeled  soul  and  body.  And  for  six  intol- 
erable years  Derrick  Halsey  had  tenderly  cared 
for  this  misused,  diseased  woman.  His  pain 
and  disappointment  had  been  terrible  at  first ; 
God  and  his  own  soul  only  knew  how  that  man 
had  suffered.  As  he  had  despairingly  told 
Trell,  "He  had  had  a  tough  job  of  it  all  his  life. " 
Poor  fellow!  underneath  his  constrained,  un- 
demonstrative exte^^^.^g  bT*^^949^  ^°*- 
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itive  as  any  woman ;  craving  love  and  sympa- 
thy, wanting  to  feel  himself  linked  to  the 'great 
hnman  family  hy  an  indissoluble  chain.  Bnt 
as  his  years  dragged  on  a  cruel  famine  of  the 
heart  preyed  upon  him;  there  were  no  lives 
opening  broad  and  happily  into  his.  Human- 
ity was  selfish,  occupied  to  the  seclusion  of  all 
else  with  its  own  individual  cares.  Men  sim- 
ply tolerated,  not  loved,  one  another. 

"I  feel  adrift,"  he  said;  "the  world's  as 
empty  to  me  as  a  last  year's  nest."  And  yet  in 
the  blank,  featureless  reaches  of  his  life  he  had 
grasped  one  sunbeam.  He  had  tried  to  put  it 
away  from  him,  doggedly  striven  to  live  down 
this  weakness  of  the  flesh  as  he  called  It ;  but  in 
vain,  for  Hetty  Dean,  with  her  fair  face  and 
fairer  soul,  had  nestled  deeply  in  his  heart ;  and 
looking  at  her  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
this  solitary,  hurt  man  should  have  given  to  her 
the  true,  fervent  love  that  comes  but  once  in  a 
lifetime. 

People  had  wondered,  as  they  always  will, 
why  Hetty  Dean,  an  orphan,  and  not  overrich, 
with  a  deformed  little  brother  dependent  upon 
her,  had  not  married  before  this.  It  wasn't  for 
the  lack  of  chances;  even  the  most  envious 
were  forced  to  acknowledge  that ;  and  once  a 
loquacious  gossip  was  forcibly  silenced  by  Het- 
ty's saying  she  did  not,  aud  never  would,  think 
ftat  woman's  chief  mission  in  life  was  to  secure 
a  husband;  life  should  hold  for  them  higher, 
nobler  aims.  Not  that  she  undervalued  a  true 
marriage,  for  if  she  ever  met  with  one  to  whom 
she  could  truly  pledge  her  fealty  and  love,  whose 
hopes  and  beliefs  she  could  share,  and  to  whom 
she  would  be  a  visible  Providence,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  wduld  she  marry. 

There  was  a  young  fellow  over  at  Stoning- 
ton  who,  if  report  spoke  truly,  had  singled  out 
Hetty  a»  a  prize  worth  the  winning.  He  was 
straightforward  and  spicy,  tender-hearted  as  a 
woman,  yet  keen  and  decisive  if  need  be.  As 
a  matter  of  course  it  was  not  to  be  imagined 
that  she  could  by  any  possibility  prove  indiffer- 
ent to  his  suit.  Doctor  Hurlebut's  son,  und  so 
wealthy!  therefore  gossips  kindly  settled  the 
,  matter  to  suit  themselves.  The  rumor  of  her 
probable  engagement  had  come ,  somehow  to 
Derrick's  ears,  and  a  vague  restlessness  had 
haunted  him  ever  since.  What  was  Hester 
Dean  to  him,  that  he  should  be  rendered  mis- 
erable at  the  thought  of  her  marrying  another  ? 
Fool  that  he  was  not  to  have  lived  this  passion 
down,  and  repressed  nature  as  sternly  now  as 
he  had  done  all  his  life  I  George  Hurlebut  was 
a  fine  fellow ;  rather  immature,  but  still  possess- 
ing kind  heart  and  quick  brain.  Hetty  needed 
a  home  and  a  protector,  and  he  would  give  her 
these. 

"Let  her  bo  happy,"  Derrick  said,  a  quiet, 
decisive  look  on  his  face;  "let  her  life  round 
into  his ;  she'll  make  of  him  a  better,  purer 
man ;  her  life  will  develop  his  nobly.  I  have 
known  all  along  that  I  never  could  marry  while 
Susan  lived.  I  could  never  willingly  ask  an- 
other to  bear  with  me  the  shame  and  pain.     I 


could  bring  no  woman  here.  I  knew  that  afi 
the  while.     And  Hetty'U  many  George  !"♦ 

There  was  a  sudden  wrench  at  his  heart  then, 
and  he  stood  dumbly  looking  into  the  black  night 
without.  What  good  could  life  hold  in  store  for 
him  now  ?  His  tired,  stricken  soul  refused  to 
look  further  into  the  shadows.  In  this  out-of- 
the-way  comer  of  the  world  his  life  must  creep 
on  paltry  and  meagre. 

Meanwhile  the  summer  drifted  slowly  on, 
bringing  the  sultry  August  heats,  and  all  tbc 
wlule  Susan  was  verging  nearer  to  the  aby^ro 
of  hopeless  insanity.  It  was  no  wonder,  then, 
that  the  days  passed  terribly  to  Derrick,  leav- 
ing him  haggard-faced  and  hollow-eyed. 

Margy,  best  and  most  faithful  of  servants  that 
she  was,  felt  herself  worn  down.  "  I'm  afeard 
well  have  to  send  her  to  an  asylum,"  she  said 
to  him.  *^  I  don't  see  how  we  can  keep  her ;  I 
feel  sometimes  as  if  I'm  going  mad  myself." 

Derrick  looked  up  with  while,  set  face.  "  It 
is  hard  on  you,  Margy ;  and  yet  I  can  not  send 
her  from  me.  No  one  else  can  manage  her ; 
she  will  be  abused.  She's  my  flesh  and  blood ; 
she's  my  mother's  child.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  were  all  the  world  to  each  other.  IVe 
given  up  all  for  her,  and  I  can  ndt  put  her  away 
from  me  now;"  and,  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands,  he  gave  vent  to  tearless,  choking  sobs. 

"That  nigh  broke  me  down,"  said  Margy, 
months  later,  as  she  was  relating  the  story  to  n 
compassionate  listener.  "  I  hadn't  the  heart  to 
say  more  after  that ;  so  I  left  him  goin'  on  in 
that  awful  way,  and  went  back  to  that  bloated, 
raving  crittur  we  tended  atween  us.  Ef  our 
keepin'  her  could  comfort  the  master  any,  she 
should  be  kept." 

But  the  sore  festered  too  deeply  for  faithful 
Margy's  healing.  9he  could  not  allay  Derrick's 
heart-sickness  and  desolation.  Once  he  had 
exulted  that  he  was  strong-brained,  self-poised 
— so  much  so  that  if  all  the  world  were  to  trijx 
ofl^  in  a  giddy  dance  to  some  far  planet,  leaving 
him  in  the  awfulness  of  an  unbroken  silence,  he 
could  still  commune  with  himself,  and  not  be- 
come an  imbecile.  Now  that  presumptuous  be- 
lief was  painfully  shattered.  He  craved  human 
sympathy.  In  all  the  vast  world  of  humanity 
did  no  heart  but  poor,  black  Margy's  beat  pity- 
ingly and  kindly  for  him  ? 

Well,  be  it  so  I  He  had  faded  into  an  un- 
meailing  lay-figure.  The  world  did  not  need 
him.  After  a  short  space' of  time  the  seal  of 
eternal  silence  would  be  pressed  on  his  wear}- 
lips,  and  kindly  mother  earth  would  take  him 
to  her  breast.  There  would  be  no  living  ones 
to  care  for  his  grave ;  but  nature's  tears  would 
rain  upon  it,  and  the  wild  grasses  and  weeds, 
"  the  green  things  growing,"  would  cover  with 
verdure  his  resting-place. 

Weak,  paltering  fancies  these,  perhaps,  bnt 
they  accorded  well  with  the  state  of  his  feelings 
now.  He  felt  apathetic;  there  was  a  dull, 
nameless  pain  stealing  at  times  over  him,  and 
a  longing  like  that  of  a  weary  child  for  rest. 

"Ton  don't  'pr^piate  life^j^,^^,^  tev." 
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said  Margy  one  day,  squaring  her  sturdy  shoul- 
ders and  scanning  Derrick  shrewdly,  yet  kindly, 
with  her  bright  eyes.  **  Remember  this.  Mas- 
ter Derrick,  *■  The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.' " 

He  looked' at  her  fixedly,  &s  if  trying  to  gain 
a  clearer  insight  into  her  words.  "Eh,  Mar- 
gy !  do  you  believe  that  for  the  truth,  woman  ?" 

"Yes,  I  do  blieve — ^it's  Divine.  •  We  must 
all  hev  our  crosses  to  bear ;  but  if  we  love  and 
trust  the  One  who  sends  'em,  we  can't  despair. 
And  ef  our  poor  little  lives  ain't  jist  as  we  want 
them  to  be,  we  must  remember  He  directs  'em, 
and  that  we  hev  our  duties  jist  the  same.  We 
don't  none  of  us  live  to  ourselves." 

Derrick  did  not  answer,  but  turned  away,  and 
went  slowly  out  of  doors.  A  wild  voice  called 
his  name  from  a  barred  upper  window ;  an  in- 
sane glee  of  laughter  smote  upon  his  ears.  A 
spasm  of  pain  contracted  his  features,  and  he 
.  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  up  at  the  bloated 
face  and  red  eye-balls  peering  out  throagh  the 
bars ;  then  he  went  on  silent  and  sad. 

The  roakl  was  sandy,  Poitient  horses  panted 
through  it,  fetiock  deep,  dragging  the  wagon- 
wheels  heavily  after  them,  and  the  wild  grasses 
and  thistles  that  skirted  it  were  gray  with  its 
floating, .  impalpable  atoms.  The  sun  shone 
down  brightly;  the  beautiful  earth  lying  warm 
and  burnished  in  its  light,  while  overhead 
masses  of  cloud  idly  trailed  their  white  ban- 
ners. 

Derrick  walked  slowly  on.  He  was  com- 
muning with  his  heart — going  back  over  his 
life  with  its  disappointments  and  purposeless 
aims.  He  stopped  at  last  beside  a  mossy 
fence,  imder  the  shade  of  a  whispering  pine. 

"Margy  is  right,"  he  said,  simply.  **I 
don't  believe  my  life  is  affy  more  of  a  benefit 
to  my  fellow-creatures  than  that  thistle  grow- 
ing yonder.  If  one  could  only  believe  thot 
these  crosses  and  disappointments  were  ordered 
aright — ^were  the  sort  of  food  our  souls  need  to 
fit  them  for  some  great  end — if  one  could  feel 
that  God  underlies  it  all.  It's  so  hard — so 
hard!" 

As  he  stood  leaning  heavily  against  the 
fence,  watching  the  slanting  shafts  of  sunlight 
faintly  brightening  through  the  pine  boughs, 
the  rasping  whir  of  a  locust  breaking  the  si- 
lence, he  saw  two  figures  coming  around  the 
cun'o  of  the  road  toward  him.  They  did  not 
notice  him  standing  in  the  shadow,  and  he 
watched  with  hungry  eyes  the  pliant  grace  of 
Hester  Dean's  figure  as  she  came  slowly  on, 
tenderly  careful  of  the  diminutive,  misshapen 
figure  at  her  side.  What  a  fair,  innocent  face 
she  had  !  how  it  would  have  made  the  sunshine 
of  his  home  I  Then  he  shrank  deeper  yet  in 
the  shadow;  the  old  weakness  bad  possession 
of  him  still.  Her  very  presence  unnerved  him 
in  his  jaded  frame  of  mind. 

She  saw  him  at  last,  stopping  before  him, 
visibly  astonished  and  frightened.  "Why, 
Derrick — Mr.  Halsey,  are  you  ill  ?" 

He  tried  to  come  forward  and  give  her  his 


hand,  but  only  leaned  back  more  weakly,  *  *  No, 
not  ill ;  and  yet  not  feeling  very  strong.  These 
warm  days  depress  one  somewhat." 

**  But  you  really  look  far  from  well ;  and  you 
should  not  venture  out  so  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,"  looking  compassionately  at  him  from  ont 
her  honest,  tender  eyes. 

He  did  not  dare  look  longer  in  them  because 
of  the  wild,  insane  longing  that  urged  him  to 
clasp  her  fiercely,  closely  to  his  heart.  His, 
and  his  only,  she  should  have  been.  What  had 
the  right  to  set  them  apart  ? 

"  They  say  we  are  going  to  lose  you,  Hetty  ?" 
he  said,  in  a  vague,  questioning  way.  She 
looked  up  wonderingly,  then,  meeting  his  gaze, 
blushed  hotly.  There  was  a  choking  in  her 
throat  when  she  tried  to  speak,  and  she  almost 
sobbed  instead.  He  stood  still  a  moment  look- 
ing on  her.  There  was  desolation  and  fare- 
well in  his  gaze,  as  if  he  were  renouncing  a  cher- 
ished hope  forever.  Then  he  turned  and  went 
down  the  road. 

She  looked  after  him  eagerly.  "  Derrick !" 
she  called  at  last,  but  too  hoarsely  and  indis- 
tinctly for  him  to  hear. 

"  He  can't  hear  you,  Hetty^"  said  Rene,  won- 
deringly. 

" Never  mind,  Bud.     I  don't  want  him." 

But  it  was  an  untruth.  She  did  want  him ; 
she  knew  it  now,  as  she  watched  his  black 
figure  going,  oh  so  slowly,  down  the  road — ^his 
head  bent,  his  hands  clasped  listlessly  behind 
him.  She  felt,  too,  that  if  ever  she  had  had  a 
chance  to  gain  an  insight  into  this  man's  soul, 
she  had  lost  it  fbrever.  There  was  despairing 
renunciation  in  the  look  he  had  given  her.  Ho 
would  put  her  from  his  life,  and  he  would  never 
know —  But  she  would  not  oven  whisper  to 
herself  the  secret  that  had  taken  possession  of 
her.     She  drew  Rene  closer  to  her  side. 

"You  are  all  the  world  to  mo  now.  Bud,"  she 
said,  tenderly. 

But  the  child,  who  had  been  peering  vigi- 
lantly up  the  road  for  the  past  few  moments, 
was  all  alert  now,  his  eyes  flashing,  his  face 
radiant. 

"Look,  Hetty!  there  comes  George  Hurle- 
but  with  that  new  team  of  bays ;  and  we'll  ride 
too.     Won't  we,  Hetty  ?" 

"Hush,  Rene.  George's  team  don't  make 
any  diflTerence  to  us;  we  came  purposely  for 
the  walk  to  the  lake,  yon  know.'* 

She  spoke  hurriedly,  trying  to  restrain  the 
gleeful  shouts  and  signaling  fingers  of  the  boy ; 
but  with  indifferent  success }  for  the  handsome 
fellow  who  was  tearing  along  the  road  reined 
in  his  mettlesome  horses  so  suddenly  that  they 
were  thrown  upon  their  haunches. 

"This  is  fo^unate,"he  said,  springing  to  the 
ground.  '*  My  lucky  star  sent  me  in  your  way 
to-day.  Miss  Hetty.  Your  cheeks — ^looking  at 
you  in  a  professional  light,  of  coarse — are  a 
trifle  too  pale  for  perfect  health;  therefore  I 
prescribe  a  ride  as  just  the  tonic  you  need. 
Come,  Rene,  my  little  man!" 

"Oh,  Hetty,  do  please,"  said  the  boy,  be- 
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seechingly ;  ''  and,  Mr.  George,  I  may  take  the 
reins  and  drive  a  little  way,  mayn't  I?  Oh, 
Hetty,  you  will,  I  know.  Oh,  Mr.  Hurlebut, 
yon  are  so  kind,"  and^he  eager  child  willingly 
suffered  himself  to  be  lifted  into  the  wagon. 

''  Surely,  Hetty,  you  will  have  compassion  on 
Rene?*'  said  George,  anxiously. 

'*  Poor  Bene,  it  would  be  hard  to  disappoint 
him  now,  when  his  heart  is  so  set  upon  it.  I'll 
ride  a  littlo  way  for  his  sake." 

George  Hnrlebut*8  eyes  grew  dangerously 
brilliant — his  lifM  curving  into  satisfied  smiles. 
"  1*11  know  the  worst,*'  he  said,  under  his  breath, 
as  he  took  his  yeat. 

Rene's  treble  pipe  of  a  laugh  rang  merrily 
out  a8  the  bloodcKl  animals  dashed  off  and  his 
little  hands  closed  over  the  strong  reins.  A 
turn  of  the  road  ^brought  them  past  Derrick 
Halsey.  He  looked  after  them  with  sad  eyes. 
^*  I  didn't  know  the  struggle  would  be  so  hard," 
be  said,  with  infinite  pathos  in  his  voice.  **  I 
can't  root  the  love  of  her  out  from  my  heart. 
I  thought  my  home  wOuId  be  a  heaven  if  $he 
were  there.  Her  fresh,  pure  life  would  fuse 
new  tone  and  vigor  into  mine.  Even  late  in 
the  day  I  could  find  unspeakable  rest  and  con- 
tent in  one  true  heart.  We'd  live  together, 
we'd  grow  old  together,  we'd  die  together,  if 
80  God  willed.  But  the  dream  is  past,  and  the 
loss  is  grefll — oh,  so  great  to  me !" 

He  paused  beside  the  gate.  What  a  calm, 
stirless  day  it  was !  The  insects  droned  sleep- 
ily, the  leaves  hung  motionless  from  the  trees. 
Then  a  sharp  cry  broke  on  his  eai^-a  cry  of 
wildest  fear,  and  Margy  came  rushing  toward 
him,  breathless,  horror-stricken. 

*<  Oh,  the  well,  the  well  I  Trell's  after  her. 
Good  God!  it's  too  late  now!"  and  down  she 
fell,  prone  on  the  ground,  hiding  h^r  face  in  the 
grass. 

Derrick  neither  moved  nor  spoke,  but  with  a 
sudden  breath  of  horror  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
meadow  below  the  house.  He  knew,  by  fatal 
intuition,  what  she  meant.  The  well,  dry  and 
deep  there,  cnrbless,  its  month  overgrown  with 
rank  clusters  of  rag-weeds.  The  insane  woman, 
who  had  escaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  her  keeper, 
and  hastened  madly  to  her  doom.  He  saw  her 
figure  sharply  defined  on  its  very  edge,  saw 
Trell  wildly  tramping  through  the  tall  grass, 
nien  he  shut  his  eyes  with  a  deathly  faintness. 
When  he  opened  them  again  Trell  stood  alone 
where  she  had  stood  a  moment  since. 

"Bring  ropes,  bring  ropes  I"  he  shouted, 
hoarsely.  *' Throw  them  in  after  me.  I'm 
going  down." 

It  seemed  ages  before  he  clambered  out 
again,  with  bleeding  hands  and  white,  worked 
face. 

"  Bear  a  hand,"  he  said,  "  Derrick,  Margy  I " 

Slowly  they  drew  up  something — a  bruised, 
limp  figure — ^the  arms  and  feet  hanging  help- 
lessly down-*blood  on  the  face,  on  the  tattered 
garments. 

**  Derrick,"  said  Trell,  compassionately,  ''look 
away,  nSan,  for  God's  sake!" 


He  looked  vacantly  up ;  then  he  went  down 
on  his  knees  beside  the  motionless  figure,  lying 
stark  and  stiff  where  they  had  placed  it. 

"Susie!" 

It  never  stirred .  He  stroked  the  faded  brown 
hair,  passing  his  hand  over  the  rigid  face. 

"She  be  dead,  man,"  said  Trell;  "it's  no 
use." 

"This  is  the  baby  I  loved  and  cherished," 
moaned  Derrick.  "This  was  mother's  little 
girl.  She  was  pink-cheeked  and  golden-haired 
then.  I'd  a  sworn  she  could  never  come  to 
this.  I  tried  to  do  my  duty  by  her.  Mother 
will  know!  m9ther  will  know!  Susie!  Where's 
her  soul,  Trell?  Was  I  its  keeper?  Mother 
said,  'Be  kind  to  my  little  girl  for  my  sake.' 
She's  gone  now,  Trell.     I'm  alone,  all  alone!" 

His  body  rocked  from  side  to  side,  his  face 
grew  ghastly.  Then  ho  fell  motionless  beside 
her. 

A  pleasant  room  with  snowy  ctirtain  looped 
aside  from  the  window ;  a  stand  with  an  array 
of  vials  upon  it ;  a  comely  black  face.  These 
were  the  first  things  of  which  Derrick  Halsey 
was  vaguely  conscious.  The  wind,  too,  was 
sighing  drearily — drearily  endagh  to  render  him 
sensible  of  the  coziness  of  the  room,  with  its 
l^ght  fire  on  the  hearth.  It  was  so  pleasant  rest- 
ing there  on  the  soft  bed,  wrapped  in  a  dreamy 
languor,  too  feeble  to  think  even.  A  cold  node 
was  thrust  up  into  his  hand,  and  the  old  dog's 
overjoyed  whine  made  Margy  hastily  start  up 
and  look  in  upon  the  bed ;  then  with  a  choking 
cry  she  was  down  on  her  knees  beside  it,  audibly 
raising  a  thankfal  prayer.  Then — was  it  mo- 
ments or  hours  after  he  could  not  tell — Trell's 
sturdy,  square  figure  entered  the  door,  his  brown 
eyes  dimmed  with  moisture  suspiciously  like 
tears,  his  warm,  strong  hands  grasping  in  their 
hearty  clasp  the  thin,  white  ones  on  the  coun- 
terpane. 

"Trell!" 

"Derrick!" 

"  What  is  it,  Trell  ?     Have  I  been  sick  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  you've  weathered  a  heavy  sea 
— ^you've  come  nigh  the  grave.  But  you're  too 
weak  to  talk  now,  rest  a  bit  first." 

So  Trell  went  away,  and  Margy,  sitting  in  her 
easy-chair,  found  it  impossible  to  remove  her 
thankful  eyes  long  from  her  master's  face.  The 
dog  curled  himself  contentedly  beside  the  bed, 
and  Derrick  smiled  placidly,  this  bare  conscious- 
ness of  life  tvas  so  sweet.  By-and-by  the  cur- 
tains were  drawn,  there  was  a  mellow  glow  of 
light  pervading  the  room,  and  then  Derrick 
childishly  folded  his  hands  and  whispered  a  lit- 
tle prayer  he  had  repeated  years  ago  at  his 
mother's  knee. 

When  he  awoke  again  it  was  morning,  bright 
and  beautiful,  and  close  at  his  side  stood  faith- 
ful Margy  with  a  basin  of  cool  water,  with  which 
she  laved  his  face  and  hands.  Then  there  was 
a  crisp  slice  of  buttered  toast  and  a  cup  of  fra- 
grant tea  in  readiness,  which  he  ate  and  drank, 
and  felt  refreshed  thereby.     He  heard  voices  in 
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the  hall,  and  low  as  they  were  he  distiiiguUhed 
the  tones,  and  with  a  sadden  longing  called 
with  all  his  weak  strength,  '* Hetty  1  Hetty!" 
He  feared  he  must  be  dreaming  still  as  Hetty 
came  softly  through  the  door,  and  put  oat  his 
thin,  white  hand,  far  whiter  than  hers  now,  to 
feel  if  she  were  indeed  a  reality ;  but  the  clasp 
of  the  soft  hand  was  reaL 

"  It's  good  to  see  the  face  of  a  friend  once 
more.  The  world  is  dearer  and  kinder  than  I 
over  before  felt  it  to  be,  Hetty.  So  Hurlebut 
has  not  takeli  you  over  to  Stonington  yet  ?"  still 
keeping  his  hand  in  the  warm  clasp  of  hers. 

She  changed  color  at  this,  but  answered, 
simply,  **It  was  an  untrue  repoct,  Derrick." 

He  looked  up  at  her  now,  hb  eyes  appealing, 
his  voice  growing  unsteady.  '*  Hetty,  I  need 
you  so  much ;  if  you  could  only  know  how  I 
have  loved  you!" 

He  stoppe<l  weakly,  his  face  paler  than  be> 
fore,  thete  depths  of  love  in  his  heart  he  could 
not  put  into  words. 

And  the  chance  was  "hers  after  all,  not  gone 
forever  as  she  had  thought.  Into  this  life,  so 
thirsting  for  love,  she  could  enter  at  last ;  she 
had  found  her  mission ;  nothing  should  keep  her 
from  confessing  the  truth  now. 

"And  I  need  you.  Derrick,  for  I  lovo  you." 

Tears  came  to  his  eyes,  there  waa  infinifb 
comfort  and  tenderness  in  his  voice.  ^^Is  this 
true,  Hetty  ?  I  never  dared  to  dream  even  of 
this.  You  are  mine — ^mine  forever — a  gift  from 
God."  His  eyes  filled  with  &  vague  horror,  he 
looked  away  from  her  face,  caught  his  breath. 
**  Susie !"  he  gasped. 

'  But  Hetty  clasped  his  hands  more  tightly. 
*  *  Don't  think  of  it  now.  Derrick.  Let  the  dead 
past  sleep.  I  want  to  be  all  the  world  to  you 
now.    I  want  you  to  find  rpst  in  my  love." 

^* Your  love!  My  Hetty!  Ay,  I  can  rest 
in  your  love !  I  won't  gloat  over  the  hurt  any 
longer.  She's  gone  now.  Henceforth  every 
moment  of  my  life— our  united  lives — ^must  be 
devoted  to  extracting  the  present  good.  God 
has  given  me  the  chance  of  life  again,  and  now 
it  stretches  out  before  me,  alive  with  great  and 
good  possibilities.  X  life  in  which  to  do  justly, 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  my 
God." 

**  Amen,"  whispered  Hetty,  softly. 


THE  BANKRDFrS  WIFE. 
I. 

MANY  a  young  man  looks  with  eyes  almost 
of  envy  at  the  tenants  of  the  splendid 
warehouses  in  our  great  commercial  cities. 
Busy  porters  roll  or  lift  packages  of  goods  in 
and  out ;  clerks  bustle  round  with  pens  behind 
their  ears;  principals  seem  leisurely  to  over- 
look the  transacti9iis  which  are  accumulating 
for  them  mines  of  wealth.  They  seem  by  some 
happy  chance  to  have  escaped  the  sentence: 
'*  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread. " 
They  }ook  like  merchant  princes,  to  whom  the 
general  direction  of  commerce  is  but  recreation, 


while  the  dall  and  laborious  details  are  per- 
formed by  others. 

But  if  those  who  envy  could  only  know  all — 
the  wony,  the  anxiety,Khe  pain  in  forecasting 
the  future,  the  regrets  in  recalling  th^  past,  the 
I  incessant  wear  and  tear  of  mind,  and  weari- 
ness of  body — ^they  would  concede  that  the  fair 
externals  do  not  truly  exhibit  the  reality.  Per- 
haps no  profession  in  life  is  subject  to  so  many 
adverse  chances ;  and  none  is  subject  to  such 
disasters,  growing  out  of  circumstances  which 
can  neither  be  foreseen  nor  controlled.  The 
ramifications  and  connections  of  trade  are  so 
complicated  and  various  that  t])e  most  prudent 
can  not  entirely  guard  against  them.  He  is  a 
wonderfully  successful  man  indeed  who  has  con- 
ducted business  through  many  years  without  the 
partial  or  complete  experience  of  the  mortifica- 
tion and  the  horrors  of  bankruptcy. 

Henry  Marshall  had  struck  upon  the  com- 
mercial reefs.  He  was  far  from  being  alone  in 
his  difficulties,  if  that  circumstance  could  be 
any  comfort  to  him.  One  of  those  disastrous 
states  of  trade  had  happened  which  men  call 
"  crises." 

Women  in  a  **  crisis"  have  their  full  share 
of  the  suffering,  without  the  comfort  of  being 
of  any  use ;  nor  is  their  vanity  usually  consid- 
ered by  appeal  to  their  advice.  Indeed  wo- 
men are  usually  regarded  at  such  vtimes  with 
about  the  same  consideration  that  they  receive 
on  deck  in  a  storm  at  sea.  They  are  told  al- 
most in  terms,  and  sometimes  quite  plainly. 
Chat  they  are  only  in  the  way,  and  had  better 
go  aside  and  wait  and  trust. 

Waiting  and  trusting  are  all  very  well  when 
you  are  first  advised  of  the  extent  of  the  dan- 
ger and  the  nature  of  the  remedy.  But  to 
wait  in  terrified  ignorance  is  no  sudi  easy  mat- 
ter. 

The  point  of  this  little  sketch  is  to  show  that 
women  can  be  of  service,  if  the  lords  of  creation 
will  give  them  the  opportunity. 

Heniy  Marshall,  as  we  have  said,  was  a 
bankrupt.  A  business  which  had  yielded  him 
more  than  an  ample  support,  and  which  had 
promised  at  no  distant  day  to  enable  him  to 
retire  npon  a  fortune,  came  to  a  sudden  stand- 
still. His  stock^  became  suddenly  unsalable, 
and  his  paper  assets  were  of  no  use  to  him. 
Nothing  which  he  had  could  be  converted  to 
cash  to  meet  thick-coming  liabilities ;  and  if  he 
could  have  sold  every  thing  he  had  in  stock  at 
current  rates  in  a  panicky  market  the  sale 
would  not  have  netted  enough  to  carry  him 
through.  If  he  could  have  waited  a  few  months 
or  a  year  he  could  have  kept  his  feet  j  but  whnt 
man  can  wait  when  the  notary  is  in  gleeful 
hurry,  and  protest  follows  protest  like  the  peals 
in  a  thunder-storm  ? 

All  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  years  were 
gone ;  and  he  had  no  choice  but  to  make  the 
humiliating  confession  that  he  was  a  bankrupt. 
He  had  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with.  He 
had  not  been  careless,  imprudent,  or  extrava- 
gant. He  had  taken  no  money  out  x>f  J|k  busi- 
igi  ize     y  ^ 
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ness  for  outside  speculations,  and  had  wasted 
nothing  in  show  or  in  e^ttrayagonce,  far  less  in 
rice. 

One  inYQStment  he  had  made,  such  as  every 
saccessful  business'  man  is  justified  in  making. 
lie  had  provided  a  home  for  his  fam\}y.  He 
hod  bought  a  house,  and  furnished  and  im- 
proved it,  modestly  but  tastefully;  and  the 
porchase  was  made  at  such  a  time,  and  on  such 
terms,  that  it  helped  rather  than  embarrassed 
him.  It  had  beei^  to  him,  as  he  called  it,  his 
"nest,"  whither  he  could  retire  for  quiet  and 
comfort  after  his  day's  work  done.  Three 
little  nestlings  were  there,  and  their  mother. 
She  was  as  much  attached  to  their  domicile 
as  her  husband ;  and  as  to  the  children,  their 
world  was  *'home,"  and  every  thing  outside 
seemed  to  them  as  something  foreign.  Mrs. 
Marshall's  taste  and  care  and  honest  pride 
had  so  arranged  and  completed  all,  within  and 
without,  that  the  house  fitted  the  inmates,  and 
the  inmates  the  house.  They  seemed  to  have 
grown  into  each  other. 

He  had  not  settled  the  house  upon  his  wife ; 
though  according  to  received  notions  of  probity 
he  might  have  done  so.  For  when  he  bought 
it  he  was  clear  of  all  the  world,  and  could  have 
answered  all  demands  upon  him,  and  still  have 
retained  a  surplus.  He  did  not  contemplate  the 
danger  that  he  could  ever  oome  to  want ;  and 
if  the  thought  had  crossed  his  mind  he  would 
have  reasoned  thus :  ^'  My  house  and  social  po- 
sition are  part  of  my  capital.  If  I  secretly  put 
what  still  remains  my  property  ouLpf  the  reach 
of  my  creditors  I  am  living  undOT  false  pre- 
tenses. If  I  openly  alienate  my  title  I  am 
causing  suspicion ,  or,  at  the  vci^-  best,  depriv- 
ing myself  of  part  of  my  capital."  Thus  Mr. 
Marshall  reasoned.  'Ferhapi  he  was  right 
Perhaps  he  was  wrong.  But  though  he  choked 
a  little  over  it,  his  conscience  applauded  him, 
when  he  added  his  house  and  furniture  to  the 
schedule  of  his  effects,  to  be  surrendered  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors. 

.  He  called  a  meeting  of  those  who  held  de- 
mands against  him,  and  submitted  a  statement 
of  his  afiairs.  The  gentlemen  were  not  a  little 
astonished  when  they  found  his  house  and  fur- 
niture included  in  the  schedule.       ^ 

'*Why,  Marshall,"  exclaimed  one  of  them, 
"  surely  yita  are  not  going  to  beggar  yourself  in 
this  way  I  We  are  not  Shy  locks,  and  will  not 
have  the  pound  of  flesh.  That  house  should 
have  been  settled  upon  your  wife  years  ago, 
when  yon  bought  itl" 

'*  Perhaps,"  said  the  bankrupt,  with  a  sad 
smile.     ^*  But  it  is  too  late  now." 

"  I  do.not  know  that,"  said  his  friend,  cast- 
ing a  look  of  inquiry  round  the  circle. 

^^I  do  know  it,'*  said  Mr.  Marshall,  quietly. 
*'  And  Vhile  I  appreciate  your  kindness,  I  must 
beg  that  the  question  be  not  opened.** 

'^  What  do  you  propose  ?"  asked  the  gentle- 
man who,  in  virtue  of  holding  the  largest  de- 
mand, acted  as  chairman  of  the  melancholy 
committee. 


"  Nothing,"  said  Mr.  Marshall,  "except  that 
you  take  my  books  and  assets,  divide  the  pro- 
ceeds among  my  creditors,  and,  if  you  are  satis- 
fied of  my  honesty,  give  me  a  release.  What- 
ever deficit  there  m|iy  be  I  give  my  word  to 
make  up,  if  my  life  is  spared,  and  I  am  in  any 
degree  prosperous,  after  this  storm  has  blown 
over." 

Many  heart-felt  and  sincere  compliments  were 
paid  to  the  unfortunate  merchant  by  his  cred- 
itors ;  and  so  ended  their  first  meeting.  The 
next  proceedings  would  be  held  without  the 
presence  of  Marshall,  and  of  the  result  of.  their 
deliberations  ho  could  not  but  have  high  hopes. 
He  felt  that  he  was  right;  and  a  celebrated 
statesman  but  spoke  the  feeling  of  every  honest 
man  when  he  said,  "  I  had  rather  be  right  than 
be  President!" 

n. 

But  Marshall's  heart  did  fail,  notwithstand- 
ing, as  he  turned  toward  the  home  which  he 
felt  would  soon  be  his  home  no  longer.  His  wife 
was  waiting  his  return  no  dinner.  She  was 
anxious,  but  not  impatient.  She  was  anxious 
because  she  had  been  properly  apprised  of  the 
difficulties  in  her  husband's  business.  But  she 
was  not  impatient,  for  she  knew  that  he  had 
greater  troubles  to  meet  than  the  mere  cooling 
of  a  dinner.  And  she  wished  her  husband  to 
receive  that  cordial  welcome  home  which  should 
remove,  in  some  degree,  the  pressure  of  trou 
bles  without.  The  children,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  not  anxious,  but  impatient.  What  could 
they  know  of  the  troubles  of  life  and  of  busi- 
ness ?  But  they  did  know  that  they  were  hun- 
gry; and  they  had  heard  the  cook  say  that  ev- 
ery thing  was  spoiled ! 

,  So  they  bounded  with  clamorous  complaints 
— though  not  ill-natured — to  meet  their  father. 
He  stopped  their  voices  with  a  kiss  apiece,  and 
answered  their  mother's  look  of  inquiry  in  the 
same  manner.  He  turned  his  head  a  moment, 
and  though  he  made  a  great  noise  in  his  hand- 
kerchief I  am  sure  that  if  the  "eyes"  and  "nose" 
could  have  been  called  the  *^  eyes"  had  it  I 

Dinner  went  off  in  sad  composure.  Marshall 
tried  some  ordinary  topics,  but  conversation 
lagged.  The  children  tried  to  be  chatty,  and 
their  poor  father  jumped  at  the  relief  which  they 
gave  his  thoughts  as  if  grateful  for  it.  The  mo- 
ther caught  his  wishes  and  did  her  best ;  but  it 
must  be  owned,  notwithstanding,  that  it  was  a 
doleful  dinner.  The  climax  was  reached  when, 
after  a  dull  pause,  the  smartest  child  of  the  three, 
a  "terrible  in&nt,"  broke  the  silence- with  the 
exclamation,  "  What  is  the  matter,  father  ?  Is 
any  body  dead  ?" 

The  mother  and  father  could  not  forbear  a 
gaunt  smile.  The  puzzled  look  of  the  children 
ripened  the  smile  into  a  laugh ;  and  the  dear 
little  wretches  were  hustled  out.  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall turned  to  her  husband. 

"  All  is  over,  Mary,  and  we  are  ruined." 

"  Not  quite  so  bad,  Henry.  My  little  legacy, 
ivhich  you  would  m^g^^^^g  ^n^^r^g-^ney, 
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will  maintain  us  almost.  We  can  keep  house 
upon  that,  as  manj  people  do  upon  less." 
"  The  house,  Mary !  That  is  ours  no  longer." 
Mrs.  Marshall  paled  under  the  shock  of  this 
tidings.  But  she  commajided  herself,  and  nei> 
ther  cried  out  nor  fainted.  The  loss  of  her  home 
was  a  sorrow  of  which  she  had  neTer  dreamed. 
All  her  visions  of  self-denial  and  heroism  faded 
away.  The  castles  she  had  built,  in  which  she, 
the  iievoted  wife,  was  the  central  figure,  all  top- 
])led  down,  and  she  saw  now  only  poverty  and 
distress. 

There  was  nothing  to  say.  Silence  comfort- 
ed them.  They  had  touched  the  depths,  and, 
unconsciously  to  themselves,  were  ready  to  rise 
again.  The  servant  brought  in  a  note.  In  de- 
fiance of  its  injunctions  Mrs.  Marshall  placed 
it  in  her  husband's  hands  as  soon  as  she  had 
read  it.    It  read  thus : 

"My  hoBband  says  that  your  husband  la  romantic- 
ally honest.  A  very  good  fault,  and  yon  may  be 
proud  of  him.  Tea  must  say  nothing  to  him,  or  to 
any  one  else,  bat  demand  a  proper  consideration  of 
the  creditors  before  yon  release  the  house  from  your 
right  of  dower.  I  would  look  in  upon  you,  but  think 
you  would  rather  not  see  even  your  best  friend  this 
creuing.    I  am  sure  X  should  wish  to  see  no  one." 

Mr.  Marshall  handed  the  note  back  without 
n  word  of  comment.  Just  now  the  children 
came  bounding  in,  fresh  from  their  run,  which 
was  miscalled  a  walk.  And  so  closed  the  day 
on  which  Henry  Marshall  faced  the  worst,  and 
confessed  to  that  misfortune  which,  common  as 
it  is,  must  ever  grieve  the  sensitive.  Bank- 
rtipt  that  he  was,  he  still  felt  rich  in  his  wife ;  and 
A\e  was  proud  of  him,  for  she  saw  in  him  the 
soul  of  honor,  and  resolved  that  he  too  should 
be  proud  of  her. 

IIL 

Two  or  three  days  had  passed.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall had  gone  daily  to  his  store  to  assist  the 
accountants  in  investigating  his  stock  and 
books,  and  to  answer  such  inquiries  as  might 
arise.  The  work  was  closed,  and  the  creditors 
were  now  to  determine  what  terms  they  would 
offer  him. 

He  was  at  home,  and  cheerful,  for  he  felt  that 
the  worst  was  over.  He  had  done  even  more 
than  was  required  of  him,  and  his  intercourse 
with  the  gentlemen  who  represented  his  credit- 
ors had  been  of  the  most  cordial  and  pleasant 
nature.  The  worst  iUs  we  can  dread,  death 
and  dishonor  excepted,  are  more  than  half  con- 
quered when  we  fairly  encounter  them. 

Marshall  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  mor- 
row, when  he  should  know  the  whole ;  but  he 
struggled  with  himself  to  keep  the  subject  at 
bay.  His  suspense  was  sooner  relieved  than 
he  expected,  for  a  package  was  handed  in  the 
nature  of  which  he  could  not  but  know.  Still 
it  lay,  the  seal  unbroken,  till  the  children  were 
disposed  of  for  the  night. 

"Now,  Mary,"  said  he,  "let  us  know  all." 
His  hand  trembled  in  spite  of  himself  as  he 
broke  the  envelope,  and  its  contents  scattered 
on  the  floor. 


Mrs.  Marshall  assisted  to  collect  them.  The 
first  document  which  arrested  their  attention 
was  a  check  for  one  thousand  dollars,  drawn  in 
favor  of  Mrs.  Marshall  or  order.  They  looked 
at  each  other  a  moment  in  surprise,  and  then 
took  up  the  other  papers.  There  were  sched- 
ules, lettered  A  and  B,  and  so  on,  with  due 
formality.  All  these  they  passed  over,  and 
opened  the  note  which,  they  rightly  judged, 
should  contain  the  marrow  of  the  matter. 

The  chairman  of  the  cre(^tors,  in  behalf  of 
the  rest,  stated  :  "that  the  assets,  exclusive  of 
the  real  estate,  would  fall  about  ten  thousand 
dollars  below  the  amount  of  claims ;  that  the 
real  estate,  since  Mrs.  Marshall  had  so  honora^ 
bly  waived  her  right  of  dower,  was  worth  twenty 
thonsand  dollars." 

Mr.  Marshall  ceased  reading,  and  gave  his 
wife  a  glance  which  was  worth  more  to  her  than 
the  dower  right  in  a  kingdom.  He  then  weot 
on  to  read,  in  a  broken  voice : 

**  *  The  assignees  thought  it  but  right  and  jvst  to  ac- 
knowledge her  honorable  dealing,  as  her  husband  no 
doubt  would  have  done  under  other  and  more  ftvor- 
able  circumstances.* " 

"I  never  should  claim  any  such  thing!"  she 
cried.     "We  have  but  one  purse." 

"  It  is  all  very  proper  in  the  gentlemen,  not- 
withstanding," said  her  husband.  "  Bat  let  us 
read  the  rest  of  it : 

"  *If  Mr.M&rshall  wishes  to  remain  in  the  house—'  ** 

Mrs.  Marshall's  eyes  danced  with  joj. 

"  *  —he  can^o  so  by  executing  a  mortgage  for.half 
its  eetimate<!^alae.  And  the  creditors  will,  with  high 
regard  for  his  integrltyt  execute  a  release  in  fbll  from 
all  demands,  inasmuch  as  they  receive  dollar  for  dol- 
lar.'" 

'*And  we  keep  our  house  after  all!"  cried 
Mrs.  Marshall,  actually  embracing  her  husband. 

"  Which  you,  it  seems,  were  so  ready  to  sign 
away,  in  spite  of  good  advice !  How  did  they 
know  that,  pray  ?" 

"  I  think  I  can  write,"  said  Mrs.  M.,  bridling, 
and  looking  prettier  even  than  she  did  on  her 
wedding-day. 

"  So  it  seems,"  said  her  husband. 

But  we  need  not  repeat  aU  the  fond  things 
that  passed,  lest  our  bachelor  j^aders  should 
think  them*  nons^so. 

On  the  next  day  all  the  legal  forms  were  ex- 
ecuted. And  Heniy  Mar^all  resumed  busi- 
ness, with  his  old  stock  and  new  consignments, 
paying  often  in  anticipation  of  the  sale  the  in- 
ventory price  of  his  effects*  For  he  had  made 
the  most  devoted  friends  of  his  creditors,  and 
his  wife  was  quoted  to  the  wives  of  all  of  them 
as  a  model  woman.     So  indeed  she  was. 

The  children  have  not  learned  to  this,  day 
what  ailed  Pa  and  Ma  during  those  dreadful 
days.  But  they  know  that  every  thing  is  all 
right  now,  and  that  sufiSces  them.  The  house 
is  redeemed  already,  or  rather  Mrs.  Marshall 
holds  the  bond  and  mortgage,  and  for  her  own 
money  has  an  honest  claim  on  the  property, 

"  which  nobody  can  deny.".     ,  w  .. , ,  ,^ 
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Y'ET  not  80  much  a  storj  of  a  village  is  of 
myself,  who  have  lived  in  it  all  the  dajs 
of  mj  life.  Where  it  is  I  mnst  not  say.  Some 
portion  of  the  drcnmstancea  which  I  shall  nar- 
rate appeared  in  the  papers  at  the  time  they  oc- 
enrred,  and  the  sensational  incident  connected 
with  them  is  forgotten.  At  least  two  of  those 
who  witnessed  them  are  heyond  the  Atlantic, 
and  I  may  never  see  them  again.  The  others 
will  pardon  an  old  woman's  garrulity,  perhaps,  if 
they  ever  read  these  lin^  I  hope  neither  they 
nor  those  who  are  absent  will  ever  see  them — 
and  yet  why  ?  for  my  experiences  in  the  to  me 
eventful  year  of  185-  are  perhaps  those  of  many 
another  woman,  allowing,  of  course,  for  all 
those  differences  of  external  life  which  have 
more  or  less  influence  upon  the  intellect  and 
the  heart.  Besides,  it  will  be  a  relief  to  me  to 
tell  what  I  have  to  tell,  and  then  read  it  over 
as  if  it  were  of  some  one  else,  gaining  thereby 
a  sort  of  sympatheticideal  companionship ;  and 
if  I  am  thought  silly  for  so  doing  I  can  bear  the 
criticism,  or  I  am  very  much  mistaken. 

The  village  in  which  I  was  bom  and  still  re- 
side is  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Boston,  reck- 
oning by  any  point  of  the  compass  the  reader 
pleases.  It  is  a  quaint,  quiet,  old,  old  place — 
quite  a  little  collection  of  moss-covered  houses, 
shaded  by  ancient  trees — and  as  little  changed 
by  the  passing  years  as  the  pretty  stream  that 
runs  babbling  through  it.  The  people  are, 
like  it,  staid  and  simple,  and  not  many  of  them 
young.  Oar  excitements  are  of  a  mild  type — 
the  church  and  its  choir,  the  lyceum,  the  village 
band,  and  parties  of  various  sober  kinds  absorb 
much  of  the  spare  time  of  youthful  men  and 
maidens,  while  their  seniors  look  on.  -One  of 
the  occasions  which  call  us  together  is  the  ar- 
rival of  some  new  book,  which  is  to  (^e  read 
aloud  to  a  large  circle  of  friends.  In  short  we, 
having  neither  theatres  nor  concert-halls  nor 
political  struggles  and  jealonsies  to  amuse  us, 
try  to  amuse  and  be  kind  to  each  other,  and 
generally  succeed.  In  these  efforts  my  little 
girl  was^  at  the  date  of  my  story,  tolerably 
prominent.  I  call  her  my  little  girl,  but  she 
was  then  eighteen,  and  taU  for  her  age.  Di- 
minutives express  affection,  and  Rose  was  al- 
ways ''little,"  and  is  so  still,  to  me.  She  was 
very  pretty,  and  her  society  much  sought ;  nor 
did  I  restrain  her  friendships,  knowing  what  a 
good  girl  she  was,  and  that  none  who  were  not 
worthy  of  her  preference  would  ever  gain  it. 
Accomplished  in  one  sense  she  was  not.  Nei- 
ther painting  nor  Italian  nor  embroidery  trou- 
bled her.  But  she  could  sing  with  her  heart 
upon  her  lips,  and  her  eloquent  fingers,  straying 
over  the  keys  of  her  piano,  sang  with  her ;  she 
could  draw  with  taste  and  skill,  and  could  read 
aloud  extremely  welL  This  last  acquirement  I 
thought  very  valuable,  and  so  encouraged  its 
cultivation  both  by  home  practice  and  before 
oar  friends.     I  will  only  add  that  she  was  my 


only  child,  that  I  was  a  widow,  and  that  we 
two,  with  our  old  help,  Margaret,  constituted 
the  whole  honsehold  of  what  I  will  call  Ver- 
bena Cottage. 

I  have  said  that  Rose  was  a  good  reader. 
There  was  one  other  among  our  society  who 
snrpassed  us  all,  and  that  was  our  minister, 
Philip  Howland.  This  gentleman  was  a  gen- 
eral favorite,  not  only  in  his  own  church,  but 
wherever  he  had  become  acquainted.  He  was 
a  bachelor  of  thirty,  of  manly  presence,  and  of 
cultivated  mind.  -  Let  me  write  h^s  portrait — a 
tall,  erect  form,  strong  and  active ;  a  face  pale 
but  not  of  unhealthy  hue ;  a  forehead  broad  and 
high,  a  little  lined  already  by  study  or  some  ex- 
perience unforgotten ;  a  firm,  square  jaw  that 
told  of  resolution  to  do  and  to  endure ;  a  mouth 
(hat  smiled  but  rarely,  but  then  with  exceeding 
sweetness ;  and  eyes — ^^hy  do  so  many  writers 
give  to  the  looks  of  their  heroines  alone  the  in- 
finite tenderness  that  shone  from  his  P  I  have 
him  before  me  now  in  imagination,  and  oh,  what 
^  good  company"  he  is  even  thus !     He  had  not 

long  settled  at  B ,  not  over  a  y^ar.     But  he 

was  as  though  we  had  known  him  always.  I 
think  that  not  one  of  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  but  looked  upon  him  as  a  personal 
friend.  You  may  be  sure  that  when  it  fell  to 
him  to  be  the  reader  of  the  evening  the  parlor 
in  which  we  chanced  to  meet  was  full  to  over- 
flowing. No  less  certain  was  it  that  many,  a 
heart  throbbed  in  unison  with  the  tones  of  his 
voice  as  the  book  he  read  became  in  hb  hands 
a  living  thing. 

Now  I  am  making  no  confession  of  what  I 
need  be  ashamed.  I  had  the  largest  parlor  in 
the  village,  and  my  cottage  was  therefore  often- 
est  tendered  for  the  use  of  our  little  audiences. 
Then  Philip  Howland  was  my  nearest  neighbor, 
so  near  that  from  our  windows  opposite  Rose 
and  I  could  see  him  as  he  sat,  often  late  into 
Che  night,  at  his  study  table.  And  then  he 
liked  us  very  much,  he  said,  or  at  least  implied 
by  his  frequent  visits ;  and  we  certainly  made 
him  welcome,  and  thus  became  very  intimate. 
There  was  no  harm  in  this.  Rose  was  not 
likely  to  have  her  affections  entangled  by  a  man 
so  much  older  than  herself,  however  agreeable 
he  might  be,  and  however  desirable  his  proper- 
ty, for  he  had  property,  made  him  from  a  world- 
ly point  of  view.  So  time  passed  on,  and  the 
days  on  which  we  did  not  meet  Philip  were  at 
last  blank  days,  and  the  evenings  when  he  would 
not  be  at  our  table  the  dullest  evenings  we.knew. 
He  grew  into  our  lives,  as  it  were,  and  was  one 
of  us ;  and  the  year  that  we  had  known  each 
other  threw  all  years  behind  it  far,  far  into  the 
distant  past. 

But  t^ho  can  be  happy  in  this  world  ?  Home, 
friends,  a  daughter's  love  and  companionship,  ' 
a  face  whose  appearance  is  a  delight,  a  step  that 
the  heart  listens  for,  a  sympathy  never  before 
awakened,  these  may  1^  given,  and  yet  be  min- 
gled with  bitterness.  I  felt  it  to  be  so,  and  that 
before  very  long.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have 
foreseen  that  people  would,  from  Philip's  cpn- 
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stant  visits,  be  bnsy  with  onr  names.  But  I 
did  not,  and  a  conversation  between  a  lady 
caller  and  myself  left  me  benumbed  with  a  pain 
new  to  me,  and,  I  felt,  caused  by  a  curiosity  as 
unkind  as  uncalled  for.  This  lady,  a  Mrs. 
Belden,  as  I  say,  called  one  morning.  Rose 
and  I  were  knitting,  expecting  no  one,  and,  to 
be  candid,  desiring  no  one — at  all  events  not 
the  person  whose  knock  we  heard  at  the  door. 
In  she  came,  rustling  as  some  women  do,  and 
seeming  to  make  the  very  air  tremble  with  an 
indescribable  fidget.  One  must  be  polite,  how- 
ever— we  are  taught  that  as  one  of  the  "  minor 
morals."  And  so  I  welcomed  Mrs.  Belden  as 
graciously  as  I  could,  and  the  usual  small-talk 
of  such  occasions  duly  commenced.  After  a 
flood  of  meaningless  tattle  she  began  to  admire 
the  look-out  from  onr  pleasant  bay-window. 

"  Quite  charming,  my  dear.  I  really  must 
have  a  good  observation  of  the  view." 

Now  I  hate  women  who  "  my  dear"  aU  their 
female  acquaintances,  or,  to  speak  more  mildly, 
I  hate  the  practice  of  such  an  absurd  term  of 
endearment  %  women  between  whom  there  is 
little  in  common.  But  I  replied  that  the  view 
was  pleasant,  and  pointed  her  to  an  easy-chair 
which  I  often  used,  and  which  was  a  good-  post 
of  "  observation." 

^*And  that  is  Mr.  Howland's  just  opposite. 
He  is  very  near  to  you,  is  he  not?" 

**  Exactly  fifty  yards  between  onr  front  gate 
and  his,"  I  replied. 

*'How  droU!  Ton  measured  the  distance, 
then?" 

**Rose  did  one  day,  to  decide  an  argument 
upon  the  subject." 

**  Mr.  Howland  is  a  very  agreeable  person,  I 
am  told.     Is  that  so?" 

"  Veiy — ^we  are  good  friends." 

''  So  I  have  heard.  He  is  single,  I  believe  ? 
Is  that  his  own  house?" 

'^  You  have  heard  aright ; '  he  is  single ;  that' 
is  his  own  house.  And  let  me  anticipate  an- 
other possible  question  by  adding  that,  with 
the  exception  of  an  old  housekeeper,  he  lives 
there  alone." 

"  What  a  pity  I  But  you  know  I  am  so  in- 
quisitive. What  a  sad  life  for  him — no  wife, 
no  domesticity !  We  ought  to  make  him  mar- 
ry. I  have  been  so  long  away,  however,  that 
he  may  be  engaged  and  I  not  know  it." 

**That,"  said  I,  with  a  feeling  of  anger  which 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  repressing,  *'may  be 
left  to. Mr.  Howland  himself,  I  should  sup- 
pose." 

^/  Of  course ;  but  we  ladies  must  talk  of  such 
matters,  yon  know." 

* '  Pardon  me.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should ; 
and  I  for  one  do  not  amuse  myself  after  that 
fashion." 

'*Ah,  so  like  yon!  Always  grave  and  crit- 
icaL     But  where  is  dear  Rose  ?" 

I  had  not  noticed  h«r  departure,  but  she 
was  gone.  As  I  did  not  know  where,  I  said 
so.  Dear  me !  how  tired  of  Mrs.  Belden  I 
was!  but  she  was  inexorable.    **  Do  you  know," 


said  she,  with  a  very  mysterious  air,  *'  that's  a 
very  charming  girl  of  yours  ?  There  is  a^^ftce, 
a  sentiment,  a  sort  of  something  or  other  about 
her  that  makes  me  quite  love  her."  C!ould  I 
do  more  than  bow  my  reply  to  this  informa- 
tion? 

"  Ah,"  she  pursued,  "  if  your  neighbor,  now, 
were  to  see  with  other  people's  eyes — " 

This  was  too  provoking.  I  rose  quite  angri- 
ly, and  then,  feeling  the  absurdit}-  of  the  move- 
ment— sat  down  again !  Mrs.  Belden  detect- 
ed my  extreme  annoyance,  however,  and  left 
her  chair,  gayly  assuring  me  that  she  '*  really 
must  go,"  had  "trespassed  too  long,"  and  so 
forth,  and  "I  positively  must  forgive  her  if  she 
had  been  indiscreet."  I  tried  to  smile  my  for- 
giveness, with  poor  success,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment, in  a- storm  of  flurry,  she  "departed. 

" Impertinence !"  I  thought.  "  What  right 
had  she  to  couple  Philip  Howland's  name  with 
that  of  ray  daughter  ?  What  right  had  she  to 
dream  that  those  two  were  now,  or  ever  would 
be,  more  than  mere  friend»?  She  a  mere  child, 
and  he  nearly  as  old  as  I  was !" 

"Nearly  as  old  as  I  was!"  No  sooner  had 
I  half  whispered  to  myself  the-  words  than — ah,  . 
the  room  was  stifling,  the  sunshine  was  gone, 
all  was  changed !  I  had  forgotten  that  I  was 
no  longer  a  girl,  as  at  times  we  all  of  ns  do  for- 
get. My  face  was  not  that  of  youth,  my  hair 
had  its  silver  lines  here  and  there,  my  step  was 
not  so -buoyant  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and 
I  had  forgotten  it.  These  external  changes, 
alas!  they  will  come,  and  tie  heart  never, 
never  grows  old  as  they  descend  upon  us.  I 
had  learned  a  truth,  then,  even  fh>m  a  silly 
gossip.  Well,  it  must  be  borne  with.  One 
tear  might  be  allowed  me,  and  then  my  dariing 
must  not  see  that  a  new  grief  was  added  to 
those  which  had  gathered  to  me  before.  Nor 
did  she  find  me  out.  That  was  the  true  ex- 
pression-;—** find  me  out.  **  Had  I  not  found  my- 
self out  ?  Did  not  my  glass  show  me  a  face  on 
which  I  read  something  never  there  before — ^a 
blush  for  myself  and  my  folly  ?  Rose  said,  when 
we  met,  that  I  looked  tired.  I  was,  weary  with 
a  weariness  the  cause  of  which  she  could  not 
guess — ^how  should  my  innocent  pet  guess  it  ? 
But  while  I  felt  humiliated  in  my  own  eyes, 
none  others,  I  resolved,  should  read  my  thoughts ; 
and  I  was  as  calm  as  usual  when  dinner-time 
came,  and  we  two  lonely  women,  the  young  one 
and  the  old  one,  sat  facing  each  other.  Not 
even  when,  with  her  clear  look  fixed  upon  mine. 
Rose  asked  if  Mr.  Howland  was  likely  to  come 
in  that  evening,  did  I  hesitate  in  my  reply,  or 
fail  to  meet  her  glance  with  one  as  open  as  her 
own. 

He  did  come  that  eveiung,  but  it  was  later 
than  usual  before  he  made  his  appearance.  I 
wondered  at  this,  for  he  was  a  model  of  punc- 
tuality, and  had  nothing  that  I  knew  of  which 
could  possibly  detain  him.  On  my  remarking 
upon  this  he  explained  in  a  low  tone  that  he 
knew  it  was  late,  and  would  not  have  intruded 
had  he  not  longed  for  some  face  to  show  sym- 
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pethy  for  him.  And  as  he  spoke  he  sighed 
heavily,  as  if  in  sore  distress.  I  had  not  looked 
straight  at  him  before — indeed  he  had  only  just 
seated  himself— but  now  I  gazed  with  astonish- 
ment apon  him.  He,  (he  strong,  the  self-re- 
liant, to  whom  we  looked  for  sympathy  and 
spiritnal  support,  to  ask  for  sympathy  from  us  I 
Strange,  bat  true.  I  saw  that  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  told  of  a  great  trouble.  Would  he  tell 
OS — ^me—of  it  ?  I  longed  for  him  to  do  so ;  and 
when  he  turned  away  his  head,  as  if  to  hide  some 
deep  emotion,  Rose's  lips  I  saw  were  apart,  as  if 
Avith  startled  expectation.  We  were  silent  for 
a  minute  or  two — how  long  they  seemed ! 

**My  dear  friend — may  I  not  call  you  so?" 
said  he,  at  length,  turning  toward  me. 

*'  What  greater  pleasure  could  you  give  us 
both — is  it  not  so.  Rose  ?" 

"Oh,  mamma — I  think  so— of  course — at 
least—" 

"  I  will  accept  of  no  qualifications,"  said  he. 

**  1  am  in  need  of  a  friendship  which  has  no 

doubts — ^upon  which  I  may  lean  without  fear." 

**  And  you  a  strong  and  clever  man — we  only 

two  weak  and  unlearned  women !" 

"  Even  as  you  say.  I  sometimes  tlpnk  I  am 
too  strong,  too  vain  of  my  own  powers,  too  re- 
gardless of  others  no  less  well-intentioned  than 
myself,  but  lacking  nerve  or  will.  And  then  I 
adopt  the  opposite  extretnc,  losing  sight  of  jus- 
udb  that  I  may  show  leniency.  It  is  upon  this 
latter  subject  that  I  seek  your  helping  judg- 
ment. I  have  none  other  than  you  two  to 
whom  I  would  lay  bare  the  one  great  sorrow 
and  apprehension  of  my  life." 

I  was  speechless — could  only  offer  him  my 
hand,  m  silent  assurance  of  thanks  for  the  con- 
fidence he  was  to  give,  while  Rose  only  looked 
at  him  with  infinite  pity,  for  what  as  yet  she 
knew  not. 

I  said  the  one  great  sorrow  of  my  life — ^I 
might  have  said  the  one  disgrace.  Nay,  do  not 
interrupt  me,  I  never  disgraced  myself" — this 
I  was  said  with  a  proud  and  touching  sadness — 
J  **but  one  very  near  to  me  has.  You  never 
i  knew  I  had  a  brother ;  but  it  is  true.  Better 
-.  were  it  that  he  had  never  been  bom,  for  one 
human  being  less  would  have  to  answer  for 
years  of  sin  and  shame.  I  need  not,  can  not, 
tell  yon  how  sinful  or  how  shameful  t)iat  boy's 
career  has  been  and  is.  Still  I  loved  him,  and 
he  knew  it — knew  it,  and  traded  on  it  always. 
With  strange  intuition  he  fathomed  my  heart ; 
and  while  he  scoffed  at  my  warnings,  laughed 
at  my  appeals  to  him,  atid  blasphemed  when  I 
prayed  to  God  for  him,  was  as  certain  that  I 
would  never  cast  hinf  off  as  that  the  sun  would 
rise  to-morrpw.  Of  course  no  honorable  em- 
ployment is  within  the  reach  of  such  as  he.  And 
what  he  is  I  tremble  to  think.  What  of  ma^ 
terial  help  I  can  give  him  I  do.  Our  parents 
are  both  gone,  we  have  few  and  distant  rehi- 
tives,  and  he  is,  so  to  speak,  my  charge.  I  tiy 
to  do  my  duty — all  that  I  can  pinch  myself  to 
spare  him  is  his.  He  never  need  to  steal,  for  I 
provide  for  all  his  proper  wants.     But  his  de- 
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mands  increase,  and  his  delinquencies  with 
them ;  and  oh  I  my  friends,  he  was  with  me 
in  my  house  to-day." 

All,  my  woman's  wrat^  broke  forth  against 
this  strange,  unnatural  brother. 

**  Surely  you  bid  him  go  from  your  sight,"  I 
exclaimed. 

^'  I  did,"  said  Philip,  "  tcU  him  that  he  must 
not  remain  in  the  village ;  that  I  would  try  and 
help  him  more  largely  than  before;  and  that 
if  he  were  known  for  my  brother  here  I  must 
hide  my  head  far  away  at  once." 

"But  you  would  not — oh,  you  would  not!" 
said  Rose,  appealingly. 

f^I  do  not  know.  Sometimes  I  think  that  I 
should  have  acceded  to  his  demand  that  I '  give 
him  a  chance' — those  were  hi*  words — in  my 
own  sphere ;  but  then  I  dare  not  risk  impair- 
ing whatever  usefulness  I  possess  'among  you. 
No ;  I  could  not  allow  him  to  live  with  or  near 
me,  and  told  him  so.  He  taxed  me  with  harsh- 
ness—  me,  who  have  l:%lped  him  all  along! 
This  he  knew  was  folly  on  his  part,  and  did 
not  venture  to  repeat  it.  But  his  tone  was  that 
of  an  injured  person,  and  added  to  it  was  a 
cool,  hard  manner  that  I  have  never  before 
^een  ia  him.  I  might  almost  say  that  there 
was  a  hidden  defiance  in  his  mind,  but  that 
I  conceive  it  to  be  impossible.  At  all  events 
I  shortened  the  conversation  by  saying  that  I 
had  much  work  to  do,  and  that,  however  pain- 
ful to  me  it  was  to  ask  him  to  leave  me,  there 
was  no  alternative.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  assistance  I  gave 
him,  but  I  did  say  that  I  could  not  decide  upon 
its  ultimate  amount  to-day,  but  would  to-mor- 
Vow,  at  a  meethig  which  I  would  give  him  at 
the  neighboring  town.  And  now,  dear  ladies, 
forgive  me  for  troubling  yon  with  this  miser- 
able business.  I  could  not  help  it,  however, 
for  I  longed  for  some  one  in  whom  my  confi- 
dence might  be  safely  reposed,  and  who  would 
receive  it  kindly.  You,  I  was  sure,  would  be 
both  the  one  and  the  other." 

"Indeed,  yes,"  I  answered,  very  earnestly. 
"I  do  not  see,  how  you  could  have  acted  other- 
wise. And  Rose  here — why  Rose,  what  is  the 
matter  ?"  for  she  was  weeping  silently. 

"  It  is  so  very  sad,  mamma— I  mean  for  Mr. 
Howhind." 

The  conversation  did  not  extend  far  beyond 
this  point,  and  soon  afterward  our  visitor  de- 
parteid.  '  The  time  for  cetiring  soon  came,  and 
soothing  my  pet  as  well  as  I  could,  I  reminded 
her  of  the  hour.  Something  in  my  manner  at- 
tracted her,  for  she  looked  anxiously  at  me,  ask- 
ing if  I  were  not  welL  As  a  rule,  hers  was  in- 
deed a  cheerful  face  when  she  left  me  for  herv 
own  room.  As  a  rule,  she  never  seemed  sol 
happy  as  when  fondling  her  dear  mamma.  She  | 
never  fondled  me  as  on  that  night  when  she 
gave  me  her  "  good-night  kiss,"  nor  had  she 
ever  been  more  loving.  But  the  bright  look 
was  not  there,  as,  winding  her  arms  once  more 
about  my  neck,  she  again  said,  earnestly,  that 
I  must  be  sick ;  nor  did  my  quiet  "  No,  love, 
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only  a  little  tired,"  satisfy  her.  "  I  do  not  like 
to  leave  yoa  so ;  I  shaU  not  sleep  a  wink  all 
night.  Do  let  me  be  with  yon  jast  this  once," 
she  pleaded.  • 

But  no.  I  told  her  gently  that  she  was  mis- 
taken, and  that  I  only  felt  the  need  of  rest; 
and  so  once  more  bade  her  good-night. 

There  is  a  fatigue  of  the  spirit  for  which 
there  is  no  rest.  Already  to-day  had  I  nnder- 
gone  a  mental  torture  which  left  me  very  wea- 
ry. Now  there  was  a  new  trial.  He  who  had 
been  in  my  thoughts  so  much  was  in  trouble, 
sorrowing  under  a  great  and  long-endured  ca- 
lamity. He  had  come  to  me — well,  to  Rose 
also,  of  course — for  sympathy  and  advice.  We 
were  thus  bound  to  him  by  the  tie  of  a  confi- 
dence reposed  in  us.  Rose  could  not  see — 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that — that  such  a 
confidence  was  proof  from  him  of  a  very  close 
and  earnest  friendship.  When  a  man  seeks  a 
woman^s  advice  in  his  diiliculty  he  does  so  be- 
cause he  feels  assured  %f  her  warm  interest  in 
him  and  his  affairs.  In  the  present  case  this 
was  no  less  true  than  in  all  others.  Besides, 
he  leans  or  seeks  to  lean  upon  his  friend  be- 
cause he  thinks  her  not  only  capable  of  appre- 
ciating his  feelings,  but'  able  to  judge  wisely 
upon  what  he  offers  for  her  consideration.  Ah ! 
it  was  with  a  sad  heart  that  I  entered  my  room 
and  sat  at  my  dressing-table.  **  Tes,"  thought 
I,  ''I  sit  here,  and  he  by  his  lamp;  so  near, 
and  yet  so  far  off."  Rising  to  look  if  this  were 
so,  I  could  see  the  accustomed  form,  but  with 
head  lower  bent  than  usual,  and  a  hand  pressed 
sorrowfully  to  his  brow.  Sleep  for  me !  "  No ! " 
I  said  to  myself;  "there  are  too  many  crowd- 
ing fancies  between  me  and  slfeep  to.be  dis- 
persed in  a  moment."  There  be  sat,  and  he 
had  asked  for  help.  Surely  I  was  the  one  of 
whom  alone  he  expected  counsel  worth  having. 
Rose  was  too  young,  too  inexperienced,  too 
separated  from  him  by  age  for  her  to  have  been 
admitted  to,  a  share  in  his  secret  other  than 
as  an  unavoidable  confidante.  It  would  have 
been  awkward,  to  say  the  least,  for  liim  to  have 
sought  an  interview  from  which  she  should  be 
excluded.  And  this  being  the  case,  she  was 
necessarily  present.  But  it  was  I  who  stood 
as  the  preferred  friend  over  all  others  whom 
he  knew.  Was  there  a  thought  of  me  mingled 
with  those  which  I  instinctively  felt  were  now 
crowding  his  brain  ?  And  yet,  all  this  reason- 
ing of  mine  was,  I  felt,  uncalled  for,  most  like- 
ly. I  felt  that  I  was  confusing  a  selfish  vanity 
— ^hard  word,  but  too  true — ^with  my  interest  in 
'  Philip's  welfare.  "  Philip's!"  Yes,  I  had  learn- 
ed to  call  him  thus  in  my  secret  heart  of  hearts. 

I  said  this  narrative  was  no  confession ;  be- 
hold, I  have  been  making  confessions  all  along! 
I  had  actually  argued  myself  into  almost  a  be- 
lief that  he  loved  me — certainly  I  had,  like  an 
ingenious  special  pleader,  advocated  the  propri- 
ety and  hopefulness  of  my  loving  him.  Tnat 
was  the  truth.  Employ  what  sophistry  I  chose, 
remember  as  I  might  how  I  blushed  for  my- 
self in  the  morning,  I  was  now  acknowledging 


to  myself  that  he  was  all  the  world  to  me,  ex- 
cept— and  a  pang  of  self-accusation  shot  across 
my  heart — except  dear,  dear  Rose,  my  pet,  my 
darling.  She,  at  least,  has  no  such  weight 
upon  her  soul  as  I,  I  thought.  Heaven  save 
her  from  such !  Heaven  always  send  her  the 
peaceful  slumber  which  now — 

Hark !  what  was  that  ?   A  step  upon  th  e  stair  ? 

I  was  inexpressibly  startled.  "  But,"  thought 
I,  ''there  could  have  be€n  no  sound  except  in 
my  imagination.  The  thing  is  impossible.  This 
sitting  up  half  through  the  night  makes  me  nerv- 
ous. I  will  go  to  bed  at^nce."  Again!  This 
time  there  was  no  mistake.  I  heard  a  soft  and 
cautious  footstep  descending  the  stairs,  and  ap- 
parently moving  toward  the  front  door.  What 
could  it  mean  ?  Thieves  ?  That  was  out  of 
the  question.  Our  quiet  village  was  too  seclud- 
ed to  attract  those  attendants  upon  civUization — 
burglars.  Our  old  Margaret  was  not  a  som- 
nambulist. Rose  was  no  doubt  fast  asleep ;  and 
there  was  no  one  else  in  the  house  that  I  knew 
of.  Ay,  that  was  just  the  difficulty-^nobody 
that  I  knew  of.  Then  it  must  be  robbers.  Not 
being  very  courageous,  I  must  confess  that  I 
was  frightened.  Not  that  I  am  a  coward. 
Fright  is  not  always  cowardice.  Many  a  sol- 
dier goes  into  action  with  a  quaking  heart, 
though  he  has  determined  to  "do  or  die."  I 
sat  down  to  think  and  to  listen.  There  was 
one  thing  that  reassured  me — the  sound  had 
seemed  proceeding  awa^^  from,  not  toward,  the 
sleeping-apartments,  so  that  no  violence  toward 
their  occupants  was  intended,  even  if  the  dis- 
turber were  dangerous  to  our  little  household 
treasures.  So  that  waiting  was,  so  far  as  our- 
'  selves  was  concerned,  perhaps  the  safest  policy. 
So  I  waited,  while  I  could  hear  my  heart  beat 
in  the  profound  stillness  around. 

Probably  few  but  have  experienced  how  the 
mind  and  attention,  being  strained  unusually, 
concentrated  upon  some  such  action  as  that  of 
listening  acutely,  grow  mesmerized,  so  to  speak, 
and  wander  off  upon  some  side-track  of  the  im- 
agination. It  was  so  with  me  this  night  Fvom 
resolving  to  keep  on  the  alert,  and.  be  ready  for 
any  emergency,  I  fell  to  masing  npon  the  pos- 
sibility that  if  I  did  hear  more  noises  they  might 
be  delusions  created  by  the  expectation  that  I 
should  h^r  them.  The  theories  of  apparently 
supernatural  appearances,  the  argument  that 
the  eye  pictures  what  the  excited  brain  may 
create,  the  voices  that  teem  to  wake  us  from 
sleep,  the  fancied  presence  of  those  really  far 
distant— all  theso  and  much  more  passed  in 
review  before  my  consciousness,  apd  the  reasbn- 
ing  from  them  naturally  diaped  itself,  after  a 
while,  into  the  question  whether  I  had  not  first 
mistaken  one  of  those  slight  sounds  which  so 
mysteriously  pervade  a  house  at  night  for  some- 
thing which  did  not  exist,  and  then  conjured 
up  footsteps  which  had  not  passed  down  the 
stairs  at  all.  The  transition  from  this  view  to 
doubt  of  my  own  senses  was  easy,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  more  I  became  satisfied  that  I  had 
been  alarmed  without  cause. 
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Once  more  then  I  told  myself  to  seek  mj 
coach.  One  look  at  the  night;  one  glance  at 
the  lamp  opposite,  perhaps  still  burning  in  the 
parson's  study,  and  then  sleep.  "  Oh,  beauti- 
ful night,"  I  sighed,  as  I  looked  out  upon  the 
moonlight,  '*how  peaceful  and  still!  How 
many  unquiet  hearts  beneath  the  calm  sky,  and 
mine  hut  one  of  them  I  One  other  is  not  far 
off,  for  yonder  I  see  once  again  the  bowed  form 
and  the  weary  attitude  of  my  grief-stricken 
friend." 

Just  as  I  was  going  to  drop  the  window- 
shade  something  arrested  my  hand,  and  made 
me  look  intently  forth  into  the  road.  There 
were  two  figures  within  sight  there -^  a  man 
and'  a  woman.  The  first  was  gliding,  gliding, 
stealthily  across,  and  had  just  reached  the  op- 
posite sidewalk ;  the  other  as  stealthily  follow* 
ing,  and  both  keeping  within  the  shadows  of 
trees  and  fence.  This  was  stranger  than  all. 
There  was  positively  no  accounting  for  it. 
Ours  was  not  a  village  given  to  the  nocturnal 
strollings  of  lovers ;  besides,  I  knew,  or  thought 
I  did,  that  there  were  no  lovers  whose  *'  course 
of  true  love"  was  not  smooth  enough  to  dispense 
with  any  thing  clandestine.  And  then  these 
weird  figures  were  botk  moving  with  extreme 
caution  and  by  very  slow  degrees  toward  the 
window  of  Philip  Rowland's  study.  Was  there, 
then,  harm  to  him  intended  ?  There  was  that 
brother ;  surely  he — 

Without  another  moment's  thought  I  slipped 
on  a  hood,  slipped  off  my  shoes,  quickly  but 
noiselessly  passed  down  stairs,  and  before  you 
^  could  count  a  score  was  outside  the  house. 
There  were  now  three  of  us.  Whatever,  who- 
ever the  other  two  were,  I  was  fully  equal  now 
to  whatever  were  to  happen.  Danger  to  him 
— ^the  very  thought  of  it  nerved  me  so  that  I 
could  have  dared  any  thing.  I  have  often  won- 
dered since  why  I  did  not  shriek  aloud  or 'call 
np  Rose ;  but  I  suppose  I  was  past  that  stage  of 
feminine  exaltation,  and  Rose  I  had  forgotten 
utterly.  No ;  silent  as  the  grave,  cautious  as  a 
cat,  I  followed,  the  third  link  in  that  mysterious 
chain  of  midnight  spectres ;  the  third  alone,  and 
not  afraid.  Watching  was  my  r61e,  and  I  would 
act  it  well  to  the  hist  scene.  The  first  figure 
moved  a  step,  the  second  a  step,  the  third  a 
step.  Another,  and  another,  and  another.  The 
first  figure  shot  across  an  open  space,  lighted  by 
the  moon,  and  gained  a  speck  of  shadow ;  the 
second  took  up  hishiding-plac^;  and  the  third 
the  hiding-place  of  the  second.  And  so  the 
minutes,  long  as  hours,  yea,  as  years,  went  on. 
Were  the  two  others  man  and  woman  ?  Yes : 
he  a  tall,  stout  fellow ;  she  a  slim,  little  figure, 
more  like  a  girl  than  woman  grown. 

At  last  the  man  was  within  the  minister's 
gate  and  close  besidb  the  study  window,  where 
be  stood  motionless  gazing  at  the  seated  figure 
at  which  I  too  had  looked  so  long.  The  wo- 
>  man,  with  what,  rapt  as  I  was,  I  thought  won- 
derful skill,  gained  a  station  very  near  him ;  but, 
sheltered  by  a  thick  bush,  I  too  was  not  much 
further  away. 
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Oh  the  strange  agony  of  that  strange  tableau ! 
Within,  the  weary  student,  weary  with  labor 
and  with  sorrow,  an  illuminated  picture  framed 
by  the  gloom  outside  his  lamp's  circle  of  light, 
all  unconscious  of  the  eyes  fixed  upon  him  from 
without.  Outside,  the  thick  shrubs  and  tall 
trees  looking  like  giants  or  ghosts  in  the  icy 
moonlight,  and  three  living  creatures  watching, 
listening,  stealthily. 

How  long  this  scene  lasted  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  do  know  that  I  became  almost  frantic 
with  the  effort  to  keep  all  my  senses  within  con- 
trol. The  strain  upon  me  was  becoming  too 
great,  and  I  must  soon  have  precipitated  a  de- 
nouement, the  eharacter  of  which  I  could  not 
foresee,  by  springing  forward  and  calling  aloud 
upon  Philip.  But  he  himself  decided  the  point, 
for  he  slowly  arose  from  his  chair  and  moved 
toward  the  window,  which  he  softly  opened, 
and  then  stood  K)oking  abroad  into  the  night. 

He  was  speaking  to  himself.  ''And  now, 
and  now,"  I  heard  him  say,  ^*  that  I  have  hoped 
so  wildly  for  her  love,  have  prayed  so  earnest- 
ly that  my  great  trouble  might  pass  from  me, 
all  is  lost,  all  is  to  begin  again.  Nevertheless, 
not  my  will  but  Thine—" 

God  of  heaven !  the  man  suddenly  raised  his 
arm  and  pointed  a  shining  pistol-barrel  straight 
at  his  head.  An  instant  more  and  the  woman 
sprang  at  him  and  dragged  him  back,  and  in 
tM  same  moment,  with  a  crash  that*  seemed  to 
rend  the  air,  a  shot  was  fired.  Oh,  why  had  I 
not  bei^re  spoken?  With  one  bound  Philip 
was  beside  the  struggling  pair,  and  I  too.  Like 
a  tiger's  le^  was  his  at  the  man,  while  I — voice 
enough  now — shrieked  with  |ierror  or  rage,  I 
know  not  which. 

But  the  man  was  quiet — offered  no  resist- 
ance, and  stood  with  folded  arms,  gazing  upon 
his  work.  Yes,  his  work ;  for  the  woman  lay 
insensible  upon  the  ground,  bleeding.  And  I 
saw  that  it  was  Rose  I  And  Philip  oried  aloud, 
*'  Oh,  my  loved  one !  oh,  my  darling !  my  dar- 
ling, look  upon  me!" 

**Obt  the  agony!  Oh,  the  agony!  TAr 
poor  girl,  my  poor  girl  1"  I  cried. 

''  Madam,"  said  the  assassin,  *'  it  was  a  mis- 
take. The  ball  was  not  meant  for  her.  This 
canting  brother  of  mine — '1 

But  I  could  hear  no  more.  Philip  and  I 
lifted  her,  ourselves  as^in  a  dream,  through  the 
study  window,  which  opened  to  the  ground. 
He  I  dared  not  speak  to,  and  the  murderer  still 
stood  watching  us,  with  a  smile  upon  his  face. 
Soon  lights  and  people  came,  and  a  surgeon. 

Thank  God,  shtf  was  not  dead.  The  ball 
had  wounded  her  arm  as  she  had  tried  to  wrest 
the  pistol  from  the  hand  of  the  wretch,  and 
soon  she  opened  her  eyes.  And  what  did  I 
then  see  ?  Philip  kneeling  by  her  with  the  tears 
raining  down  his  face,  and  her  other  arm  fee- 
bly- twining  itself  about  his  neck.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  did  I  hear  a  cry  of  ''  Seize  the 
murderer!"  while  Philip  sprang  to  his  feet, 
shouting,  "  No,  no ;  leave  him  to  me  ! " 

"  That  you  may  do  very  safely,  good  people," 
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said  Philip's  brother,  with  .perfect  calmness. 
*^  There  has  been  an  error ;  it  shall  be  correct- 
ed. I  am  no  murderer,  and  for.  this  accident 
will  make  due  reparation.  For  you,"  and  here 
ho  tamed  to  bis  brother,  ^'I  know  that  you 
will  not  detain  me — believe  me  for  once,  I  will 
atone.  To-morrow  seek  me  where  I  came  from, 
and  I  shall  surely  be  tliere."  And  he  went 
without  another  word,  no  hand  being  raised* 
against  him.  But  when  to-morrow  came  and 
Philip  sought  him  he  found  not  what  he  sought. 
He  found  a  dead  body;  upon  the  ground  a 
mile  away  he  found,  with  its  hand  grasping  the 
pifltol  that  had  wounded  my  darling,  what  was 
once  his  brother.  • 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  The  narration 
by  Rose  of  how  she  heard  a  noise  outside  our 
house,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  man  and 
his  weapon — how  she  also  heard  him  muttering 
of  vengeance,  and,  fearing  she  'knew  not  what, 
followed  him — need  not  be  repeated  here.  Nor 
will  I  set  down  more  of  this  latter  part  of  her 


story  than  that  when  I  said,  '*  Why  did  you  not 
call  me  to  accompany  yon,  Rose?"  she  only 
blufihed,  and  said,  *^  Because,  ,  mamma,  ho- 
cause — somehow  he  seemed  to  belong  to  me 
alone/' 

No.  There  is  little  more  to  tell.  There  were 
secret*  to  keep,  and  w«  kept  them.  •  Rose  re- 
covered all  the  more  quickly  that  Philip  was 
always  with  her.  They  were  married  —  it's 
years  ago ;  and  I  have  little  friends  who  call 
me  grandmother.  There  was  one  secret  to 
keep,  and  I  kept  that — thankful  that  it  wu 
mine  alone.  Only  once  did  I  shed  tears  even. 
It  was  when  she  said  to  me  one  day,  **  Oh,  mo- 
ther, if  he  had  died  that  night  I  should  have 
died  too!"  This  I  know  to  be  a  common 
enough  feeling ;  but  grief  does  not  kill — it  is 
the  living  death  that  is  to  be  dreaded.  Am  I 
not  alive  ?  and  can  I  not  now — ^yes,  with  a  clear 
brow,  too,  and  an  honest  love — lay  my  hands 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  looking  into  his  grave, 
kind  eyes,  say  to  him,  **Dear  Philip!" 


VALENTINE' 
Beloted,  no  oreat  birthday  dawn 

Of  summer  tinct  with  spices  fine, 
Of  sapphire  skies  and  splendid  blooms, 

Can  dim  the  dear  dejight  of  thine  I 
The  ardent  arch  of  August  days 
May  veil  itself  in  wizard  haze; 

But  not  in  allfBuch  sweet  decline 

Fate  sent  thc<f  for  my  Valentine ! 

The  winter  weather,  clear  and  fair. 

When  all  the  air  from  stain  was  free. 
And  far  and  blue  the  still  sky  soared 

0*er  lands  of  calm  from  hill  to  sea ; 
While  deepening  sunsets  l9ng  and  lo^ 
Ebb^d  ruddier  over  blushing  8no>7 — 

That  winter  weather  summoned  thee 

To  life  itself,  to  life  and  me. 

How  clean  the  land  re]y)sed!     How  pure 

From  sky  to  sky  its  spotless  white  1 
What  promi^  in  the  beckoning  day. 

What  mystery  in  alluring  night! 
Oh,  up  what  depths  of  violet  dark 
The  crystal  stars  leaned  forth  to  mark. 

How  forests  felt  the  ice-sheathed  flight 

Of  rivers  rushing  to  the  Jight ! 

Oh,  Love !   thy  soul  waa  like  the  earth 
Wrapped  so  serenely  in  its  snows — 

And  by-and-by  such  searching  sun, 
And  by-and-by  such  southwind  blows! 


S  BIRTHDAY.  » 

From  dreams  divine  in  odorous  cells 
Waken  at  length  the  wild-flower  bells. 
The  sacred  haunts  their  wealth  disclose, 
And  widely  blooms  the  perfect  rose! 

Clear  eyes  that  opened  on  the  world. 
Your  dusky  wells  received  what  cheer? 

How  couldst  thou  twice  the  twelvemonth  live 
Before  my  soul  was  kindled,  dear? 

Where  was  I,  darling,  in  those  days — 

Those  tender  twice-returning  day»— 
When  eagerly  thou  met'st  the  year. 
When  life  was  sweet  and  I  not  here? 

Strange,  shadowy  time,  ere  I  had  made 
A  tone  in  the  sphere's  harmony! 

Tet  source  of  those  immortal  things 
That  blend  love  with  infinity. 

I  am  an  attribute  of  thine, 

Come  with  thy  senses  rare  and  fine, 
Stay  while  those  powers  most  regafbe, 
Die  when  thou  bast  no  need  of  me. 

No  need  of  me  ?     The  airs  shall  fail. 
Streams  be  forgotten  by  the  sea, 

Red  autumn  paint  no  country-side, 
The  wintr)'  weather  cease  to  be. 

But  thou  and  I  shall  part  no  more. 

The  heaveiA  shall  reel  from  earth  before, 
The  constant  son  to  death  may  flee. 
And  yet  thou  shalt  have  need  of  me! 
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WAEFAKE  OF  MODERN  EELIG- 
.     lOUS  THOUGHT. 

EIGHTEEN  centuries  bave  borne  the  name 
of  oar  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  and  test^^ed  to 
the  fact  that  He  introduced  a  new  life  into  the 
heart  of  the  worid.  One  would  think,  there- 
fore, that  Christianity  had  been  long  enough 
among  men  to  exhaust  adverse  criticism  and 
vindicate  its  claims  to  a  divine  origin.  Unlike 
those  phenomena  of  the  unilfcrse  that  return 
only  at  vast  intervals  of  time,  it  has  constantly 
challenged  the  eye  of  mankind  as  t^e  highest, 
the  most  authoritative,  the  most  urgent  concern 
within  the  compass  of  thought.  And,  looking 
merely  at  this  aspect  of  its  position,  our  first 
impulse  is  to  conclude  that  Christisnity  ought 
now  to  be  far  beyond  assault,  and  to  enjoy  un- 
disturbed repose.  So  it  would  be  if  it  were  less 
like  God  and  more  like  man.  Imagine  it  a  sim- 
ple formula  of  truth,  a  stiience  among  sciences, 
a  co-ordinate  authority  beside  other  authorities, 
and  long  since  the  s|ruggle  between  it  and  its 
adversaries  had  been  ended. 

Homer's  genius  is  undisputed.  Dante,  Shaks- 
peare,  and  Milton  abide  in  unapproachable  gran- 
xleur,  and  rest  securely  amidst  the  honors  they 
won.  No  one  puts  forth  an  effort  to  dislodge 
Newton  from  that  firmament  to  which  he  lifted 
the  science  of  the  world ;  and  if  a  man  were  to 
assail  the  heroism,  the  self-sacrifice,  the  inflex- 
ible devotion  of  Washington,  the  concurrent 
voices  of  all  nations  would  pronounce  him  an 
outcast  ftom  the  brotherhood  of  humanity.  And 
yet  the  fact  meets  us  every  where  that  hundreds 
of  men  reject  the  character  and  offices  of  Christ, 
unable,  they  say,  to  see  the  evidences  of  his 
Deity,  and  in  many  instances  refusing  to  accept 
him  in  any  sense  as  a  Teacher  sent  from  God. 
If  now  we  turn  from  a  comparison  between  the* 
manhood  of  Christ  and  the  manhood  of  those 
distinguished  by  an  outstanding  attitude  among 
-their  fellow-men,  and  transfer  the  same  train 
of  thought  to  Christianity,  we  find  that  a  simi- 
lar state  of  facts  exists.  The  scientific  truths 
which  chem|ptry  and  astronomy  teach  are  gen- 
erally accepted,  while  the  proofs  of  Christianity 
as  a  divine  religion  are  disputed,  its  doctrines 
resisted,  its  authority  denied.  Obviously,  then, 
the  position  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  relations 
of  Christianity  are  peculiar.  They  form  a  class 
of  facts  by  themselves.  On  the  supposition  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  merely  a  good  man,  a  noble  char- 
acter, then,  the  world  has  not  obeyed  its  instincts 
in  honoring  him  as  it  has  done  its  other  illus- 
trious servants.  On  the  theory  tha^^hristiani- 
ty  is  only  an  enlarged  and  perfected  form  of 
natural  theology,  then,  the  world  has  departed 
from  its  habitual  course  of  action  in  not  yield- 
ing to  its  scientific  claims.  Human  nature  has, 
therefore,  violently  wrenched  itself  out  of  its 
legitimate  and  usual  modes  of  thinking,  feel- 
ing, acting;  and  if  in  so  doing  it  has  not 
wrought  a  miracle  on  itself,  it  has  neverthe- 
less presented  a  strange  and  most  perplexing 
anomaly.     Had  we  to  view  revealed  religion  as 


occupying  this  ground,  its  existence  for  eighteen 
centuries  would  be  the  most  puzzling  problem 
ever  offered  to  the  mind  of  man. 

But  when  we  consider  the  superhatnral  as- 
pects of  Christianity  we  can  instantly  sf  e  how 
it  has  been  destined  to  eighteen  hundred  years 
of  warfare.  Unaccountable  as  this  protracted 
and  unrelenting  strife  would  be,  if  it  had  pro- 
posed a  sway  less  magnificent  than  universal 
rule,  or  dealt  with  interests  less  sublime  than 
the  legal  and  moral  recovery  of  a  ruined  race, 
it  becomes  clear  enough  the  moment  we  appre- 
hend the  true  ofiSce  of  Christianity  as  a  final 
and  authoritotive  message  from  Jehovah.  The 
very  grandeur  of  its  pretensions,  the  omniscient 
searching  of  its  eye,  the  omnipotent  grasp  of 
its  hand,  the  splendid  accompaniments  that 
attended  its  advent,  the  majestic  step  that  at 
first  crushed  the  pomps  of  earth,  and  the  yet 
more  majestic  look  that  withered  the  glories  of^ 
palace  and  crown,  its  constant  assertion  of  God's 
infinite  rights,  and  its  constant  hostility  to  sin's 
infinite  wrongs — these  are  the  reasons  Chris- 
tianity has  been  doomed  to  undergo  a  ceaseless 
struggle.  How  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ? 
The  nfitural  tendency  of  reason  is  lo  resist  what- 
ever appeals  to  it  as  lying  beyond  its  own  prov- 
ince. Left  to  itself,  its  instinct  is  to  magni^ts 
office,  to  reject  mysteries  enforced  on  its  recep- 
tion, not  by  explanation,  but  by  direct  author- 
fty,  and  to  take  advantage  of  ascertain  kind  of 
supremacy  within  its  own  realm  to  extend  its 
jurisdiction  beyond  that  restricted  domain. 
The  mind  has  its  fixed  functions,  and  when- 
ever objects  address  those  functions  in  the  form 
of  a  supematuml  revelation  a  barrier  must  be 
overleaped,  old  habits  transcended,  and  a  new 
order  of  ihought  instituted.  So  much  for  the 
reason  as  reason ;  but  add  to  that  the  infiuence 
of  the  moral  sensibilities  aroused  to  confront 
God's  broken  law,  and  it  can  not  appear  strange 
that  Christianity  should  wage  an  interminable 
warfare.  Yes ;  had  Christianity  been  the  out- 
^wth  of  the  human  mind,  every  advance, 
made  would  have  been  permanent.  A  victory 
over  a  foe  would  have  been  final.  .  Once  driven 
from  the  field,  no  more  would  have  been  heard 
of  Hobbes,  Hume,  Voltaire,  and  none  would 
have  dared  to  gather  up  their  dishonored  ar- 
mor and  renew  the  fight.  But  Christianity  is 
an  external  revelation ;  it  numbles  our  pride 
of  intellect;  it  humbles  us  under  a  sense  of  our 
feeble  intuitions  as  well  as  under  a  sense  of 
our  sins;  and  hence  it  is  never  permitted  to 
repose  on  its  victories ;  but  its  conquests  to- 
day are  signals  for  another  fierce  strife  to-mor- 
row. It  gives  a  Sabbath  to  the  world,  but  takes 
none  for  itself. 

The  bare  fact,  then,  that  Christianity  as- 
sumes a  militant  air  in  the  presence  of  each 
generation  indicates  whence  it  came,  and  what 
its  purpose.  If  it  has  existed  for  eighteen  cen-. 
turies,  we  are  not  to  think  that  it  has  had  ample 
time  to  subdue  the  prejudices,  silence  the  cavils, 
appease  the  passions  of  men.  Time  it  has  had 
to  offer  its  credentials  for  strictest  scrutiny; 
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tilde  to  vary  its  adaptations  to  social  changes ; 
time  to  combat  new  issnes  as  they  have  emerged 
from  the  troubled  depths  of  the  world's  growing 
coDscionsness ;  time,  too,  to  assert  its  regal  ma- 
jesty iy  the  fiice  of  every  arrogant  rival  that  the 
progress  of  civilization  has  thrown  in  its  way : 
but  it  has  not  had  time  to  be  other  than  Chris- 
tianity, or  to  do  any  work  God  never  set  it  to 
accomplish.  Let  us  remember  what  Christian- 
ity is  here — ^not  to  do.  Never  was  it  designed 
that  Christ's  religion  shoold  forestall  the  senti- 
ments of  one  generation  by  a  triumph  over  the 
generation  preceding  it ;  nor  can  it  be  that  the 
evidences  of  its  'divine  authenticity  should  so 
accumulate  in  any  one  age  as  to  sweep  with  a 
resistless  momentum  through  the  ages  following. 
The  grand  scheme  instituted  for  the  world's 
trial  demands,  as  its  first  condition  of  activity, 
that  each  generation  should  stand  on  its  own 
ground,  and  work  out,  uncontrolled,  its  own  par- 
ticular destiny.  One  might  almost  say  that  it 
is  a  succession  of  worlds  in  the  shape  of  genera- 
tions— each  by  itself,  each  for  itself—- with  which 
Christianity  is  thus  solemnlf  in  contact.  Our 
forefathers  help  us  in  the  outside  frame-work  of 
civilization ;  kut  here,  in  this  momentous  trial, 
we  are  alone.  Moreover,  each  age  incorporates 
elements  into  this  warfare  never  before  known ; 
and  thus  Providence — always  on  the  side  of  a 
fair  and  full  investigation — ^affords  unbelief  a 
lengthened  series  of  opportunities  to  diversify 
its  argument,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  every  phase  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  And  thcsame  law  that 
applies  to  generations  applies  to  individuals. 
Every  man,  if  intent  on  thoroughness  in  his 
religious  life,  must  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
Christianity  for  himself;  not  only  viewing  it  as 
what  it  is  to  him  as  a  member  of  society,  but  in 
a  far  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  sense  as 
seen  from  his  own  constitution,  temperament, 
and  personal  peculiarities.  Now,  then,  when 
we  take  this  vast  scheme  of  trial,  its  proportions 
so  immense  as  to  encompass  the  whole  earth 
;ind  to  lose  themselves  in  the  heavens  above  out 
heads,  it  wears  an  infinitely  impressive  aspect 
from  the  fact  that  generations  and  individuals, 
one  by  one,  must  solve  for  themselves  this  pro- 
found problem.  If  the  past  were  suffered  to 
aggregate  in  massive  shapes  its  moral  and  spirit- 
ual influences,  and  thus  concentrate  them  on  ns, 
certain  it  is  that  the  prestige  of  hereditary  au- 
thority would  impair,  or  perchance  destroy,  the 
prerogatives  of  independent  thought  and  self- 
will. 

Still  another  aspect  belongs  to  this  law  of 
probationary  being.  Man  may  grow  in  knowl- 
edge, but  this  can  not  radically  affect  the  con- 
ditions under  .which  his  trial  for  immortality 
must  proceed.  Ages  after  ages  may  elapse ; 
man  may  reach  the  highest  summit  of  material 
civilization,  and,  in  proud  enthronement  as  lord 
of  this  lower  creation,  every  physical  force  may 
submit  to  his  will,  and  every  secret  of  Nature 
pour  its  long-treasured  wisdom  into  his  bosom, 
and  yet  not  the  slightest  apprehension  be  made 
toward  any  common  ground  on  which  divine 


wisdom  and  human  wisdom—- each  retaining  its 
characteristics — may  meet  and  reciprocate  sen- 
timents. For  just  as  long  as  the  difference  be- 
tween them  is  not  a  difierence  in  degree  but  in 
kind,  flip  long  as  the  breach  that  separates  them 
is  not  dependent  on  circumstances  but  is  a 
measure  of  positive  contrariety,  so  long  as  nei- 
ther the  advance  of  external  science  nor  the  in- 
ward culture  of  the  intnitions  of  the  mind  can 
meet  a  single  exigency  in  the  case,  just  so  long 
must  the  antagfeiism  last,  unless  removed  by 
other  instrumentalities.  The  simple  truth  is, 
that  they  ig-e  belligerents,  not  because  of  th^ 
accidents  that  perpetually  vary  the  moods  of 
men  and  their  connection  with  outward  things, 
but  because  of  their  respective  natures.  Inci- 
dental matters  may  give  a  certain  turn  to  the 
contrQYersy^  but  the  controversy  itself  is  not  an 
incidental  matter.  Geology  yesterday,  Statist- 
ics to-day,  the  "Origin  of  Species"  to-morrow, 
may  complicate  the  argument ;  but  had  Science 
never  been  known  the  essence  of  the  argument 
would  not  have  been  different.  The  intellect 
is  only  the  muster-ground  on  which  these  hos- 
tile forces  drill;  while  the  heart,  alien  from 
God,  alien  from  its  own  instincts,  is  the  real 
battle-field  where  this  great  struggle  day  by 
day  goes  forward.  And  hence  it  is  folly  to  ex- 
pect that  the  progress  of  years,  as  such,  will 
change  the  conditions  of  this  ancient  and  deep- 
seated  controversy.  • 

Surprise  is  often  expressed  thst  men  of  Faith 
and  men  of  Science  are  not  yet  reconciled*  It 
is  time,  say  many,  that  the  old  feud  was  healed 
and  good  fellowship  set  up  between  them.  And 
doubtless  it  is  time ;  but  on  what  basis  shall 
they  meet  and  exchange  salutations  of  friend- 
ship? We  see  no  common  ground  on  which 
Science  as  Science,  and  Christianity  as  Chris- 
tianity can  come  together.  Utere  is  really  no 
more  conunon  ground  between  them  than  be- 
tween Christianity  andMohammedanism.  And 
by  this  we  mean,  that  truth  as*  an  object  of 
faith  and  truth  as  an  object  of  reason  are  es- 
sentially distinct  things  in  their  relations  to  the 
mind,  nor  can  they  approach  it  ml  the  same 
way  and  exert  over  it  the  same  kind  of  influ- 
ence. If  they  are  harmonized  it  must  be  as 
superior  and  inferior,  as  divine  and  human, 
each  preserving  its  own  attributes,  each  abid- 
ing in  its  own  sphere — one  as  sovereign,  the 
other  as  subject.  The  idea  is  preposterous  that 
Christianity  can  remain  the  religion  of  Christ 
and  yet  resign  its  claims  to  a  supernatural  ori- 
gin and  character.  But  if  it  is  supernatural, 
it  must  fi^  its  antithesis  in  the  natural  facts 
of  the  human  mind,  'and  -by  contrast  with  them 
— a  contrast  spreading  over  its  entire  surface, 
and  penetrating  its  profoundest  depths — ^main- 
tain and  illustrate  and  enforce  its  dignity  and 
authority  as  God's  message.  Nor  can  we  mark 
too  attentively  the  manner  in  which  Christian- 
ity presents  its  miraculous  aspects  to  man. 
The  senses,  through  which  intellect  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  outer  world,  are  not  overpower- 
ed. No  eye  is  blinded  by  flashing  splendors, 
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no  ear  deafeoed  by  thunder,  no  one'g  daily  path 
thronged  with  exciting  wqpders,  no  business 
interrupted,  no  home  less  a  home. .  The  Bn])er- 
natnral  glides  into  the  world,  and,  without  vio- 
lence or  dismay,  introduces  a  new  order  of  Di- 
vine manifestations. .  But  this  restraint  on  an 
energy  that  might  shake  the  earth  or  conrulse 
the  uniyerse,  this  stern  limitation  in  the  use  of 
power  that  commanded  infinite  resources,  is  the 
best  conceivable  way  to  present  the  intrinsic 
difference  between  human  reason  and  Chris- 
tianity. The  miracles,  viewed  in  this  light, 
assume  their  true  aspect,  disclose  their  nature 
as  evidences,  and  demonstrate  that  God  is  met- 
ing out  precisely  such  a  measure  of  signs  and 
wonders  as  shall  establish  the  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  healing  of  the  sick,  the  raising 
of  the  dead,  and  sunilar  works,  are  miracles  to 
the  senses,  while  the  truths  taught  are  miracles 
to  the  heart ;  but  in  each  case,  although  the 
mind  is  differently  approachedv  it  is  alike  in- 
structed to  form  an  humble  estimate  of  itself 
and  to  prostrate  its  faculties  before  the  august 
majesty  of  Him  who  is  equally  God  of  the 
world  without  and  of  the  world  within.  The 
use  of  miracles  shows  how  fiir  the  human  spirit 
has  sunk  in  unbelief;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
thoughtful  reserve,  the  careful  avoidance  of  ex- 
cess in  these  tokens  of  the  divine  presence,  also 
evince  that  it  was  needful  to  consult  the  imper- 
fections of  reason,  lest,  indeed,  it  be  ovterpower- 
•  ed  by  the  signal  demonstrations  of  God's  awful ' 
nearness. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  &ct8  as  they  exist, 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  conditions 
of  this  controversy  have  not  virtually  changed. 
We  see  plainly,  as  a  matter  of  common  observ- 
ation, that  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  not 
really  augmented  the  force- of  the  *^  Christian 
ETidences,"  nor  diminished  the  opposition  of 
the  carnal  intellect  to  the  authority  of  Revela- 
tion. We  see  that  expansion  of  mind  is  not 
renewal  of  mind.  The  coarse  earth  is  yet  in 
our  veins,  and  the  pure  atmosphere  of«a  re- 
deemed world  has  not  effected  the  arterializa- 
tion  of  our  blood.  Naturalism  and  Supemat- 
nndism  are  as  wide  asunder  as  ever ;  a  miracle 
stands  precisely  where  it  lilways  stood ;  men 
still  idolize  the'  sequences  of  Nature,  and  en- 
slave Deity  to  his  own  laws ;  and  after  all  the 
beaatifnl  and  impressive  exemplifications  of 
wisdom  and  benevolence  in  Bridgewater  Treat- 
ises and  kindred  works,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
natural  heart  is  any  closer  to  God.  Raphael 
has  painted  Madonnas  and  Milton  sung  of  Par- 
adise Regained,  and  yet  the  *' offense  of  the 
cross'*  has  not  ceased.  Ay,  more,  the  great 
debate  was  never  so  significant  as  now.  Sci- 
ence offers  a  more  defiant  front  to  Christianity 
than  ever  before.  Philosophy  arrays  conscious- 
ness against  revealed  religion,  and  denies  their 
compatibility.  Statistics  rule  faith  out  of  the 
world.  The  hammer  of  Geology  rings  on  the 
shields  of  Christian  lArriors;  while  the  tele- 
scope of  Astronomy,  searching  the  sky  for  new 
stars,  scorns  to  catch  a  ray  from  the  **  Star  of* 


Bethlehem."  History  portrays  the  vicissitudes 
of  an  orphaned  race  doomed  to  struggle  with 
laws  that  have  no  Lawgiver.  A  splendid  Cos- 
m9S  is  rearea,  gorgeous  with  suns  that  from 
distant  points  send  their  beams  to  blend  in  one  * 
magnificent  day,  but  no-  spot  is  found  in  all  the 
illumined  and  fair-reaching  space  for  the  Throne 
of  Mediation ;  no  footstool  on  which  penitence 
may  kneel  and  weep ;  no  firmament  embosom- 
ing the  serene  blessedness  of  the  Sabbath ;  no 
pavilion  of  glory  in  which  angels  may  hold  their 
festivals  of  joy,  and  to  which  they  may  welcome 
the  saintly  worth  that  death  had  dismissed  from 
the  sorrows  of  ear^. 

But  it  is  not  strange  that  Infidelity  and  «emi- 
Infidelity  should  have  developed  themselves  in 
such  imposing  forms.  It  were  a  poor  compli- 
ment to  Christianity  if  its  opponents  were  not 
wiser  than  their  predecessors.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Christianity  the  world  has  ad- 
vanced, and  its  enemi^  share  in  the  benefits 
of  this  progress.  The  depth  of  the  shadow 
measures  the  brilliancy  of  the  light,  and  hence, 
instead  of  drawing  conclusions  from  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  unfavorable  to  the  position 
of  Christianity,  wo  should  view  it  as  a  decided 
indication  that  it  is  accomplishing  its  divine 
work.  Nor  should  another  point  be  overlooked, 
^k^ticism  is  taking  a  broad  range.  Nothing 
in  its  present  history  is  more  characteristic  of 
its  spirit  than  the  immense  field  it  is  undertak- 
ing to  cover.  But  perchance  this  may  prove 
the  occasion  of  a  most  humiliating  defeat.  The 
real  problem  is  not  whether  Christianity  shall 
have  a  mere  foothold  on  the  earth ;  but  wheth- 
er, as  an  aggressive  and  dominant  power,  it 
shall  have  universal  sway.  Over  this  pipblem 
we  have  slumbered.  But  under  the  goads  of 
skepticism  we  have  been  arocwed  at  last  to 
solve  it. 

Speculation  aside,  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
troubled  times.  All  around  us  men  are  laps- 
ing from  the  stem  and  profound  form  of  faith 
into  creeds  of  religiousness  more  flattering  to 
human  pride  than  genuine  and  decided  Chris- 
tianity. Skepticism  is  not  now  a  mere  outside 
antagonist,  surrounding  the  battlements  of  the 
Church,  and  threatening  with  boastful  words  to 
subvert  its  foundations.  Among  the  professed 
friends  of  Christianity — ^men  who  claim  to  love  < 
its  disdpleship,  and  who  hope  to  be  saved  through 
the  transforming  agency  of  its  spirit — ^are  found 
scores  who  speak  of  the  *' fiction  of  an  external 
revelation ;"  who  declare  that  the  '^  apostles  and 
evangelists  were  equally  inspired  in  their  writ- 
ings and  their  lives,  and  in  both  reoeived  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  a  manner  not 
different  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree,  from  ordi- 
nary Christians ;"  who  demand  **aphiloso|4iic- 
al  rendering"  of  the  Scriptu^s ;  and  who  assert, 
moreover,  that  ^'  we  neither  have,  nor  can  have, 
any  evidence  of -a  Deity  working  miracles,"  in 
so  far  as  that  evidence  is  '*  in  nature  and  from 
nature  by  science  and  by  reason. "  Hume  main- 
I  tained  the  impossibility  of  a  miracle,  but  de- 
1  dared,  '*  Our  holy  religion  is  founded  nof  on 
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reason,  bnt  on  faith ;"  \re  are  now  told  that  a 
mhracle  is  **  accepted  on  religious  grounds,  and 
can  appeal  only  to  the  principle  apd  influence  of 
faith."  Lord  Herbert,  conspicuous  in  English 
history  lu  the  first  Deistical  writer,  published  **  De 
Veritate"  to  prove  that  man  does  not  need  an 
external  revelation ;  and  indeed  the  Deism  of 
England  has  earnestly  advocated  the  doctrine 
that  the  light  of  reason  within  man,  assisted  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  is  altogether  sufficient  as  a  rev- 
elation of  the  divine  will.  But  the  accredited 
supporters  of  Christianity  now  inform  us  that 
the  Scriptures  themselves  are  the  product  of  the 
''  devout  reason."  Rejecting  the  great  truth  on 
which  Revelation  rests — the  only  truth  that  can 
be  a  foundation  for  its  infallibility  and  suprema- 
cy— that  it  contains  the  knowledge  which  God 
has  communicated  directly  to  his  servants,  and 
thVough  them  to  the  worid,  they  teach  that  the 
writers  of  Scripture  made  these  discoveries  by 
means  of  their  o^ii  faculties,  guided  by  the 
Spirit  that  all  humble  and  docile  minds  pos- 
sess. According  to  this  theory  man  is  the 
principal,  and  inspiration  the  -auxiliary  in  the 
office  of  Revelation.  Obviously  enough  man  is 
hereby  made  a  revealer  of  Grod  to  his  own  mind 
and  to  his  fellow-men,  and  whatever  aid  is  re- 
ceived simply  assists  his  faculties  to  do  their 
work.  The  functional  idea  of  Revelation  is  thus 
taken  away  from  the  Holy  Ghdst  and  lodged  in 
the  offices  of  the  *^  devout  reason ;"  and  conse- 
quently no  one  is  bound  to  reverence  Christ's 
i^ligion  except  just  so  far  as  it  is  (he  ''expres- 
sion" of  the  "  inward  light"  that  he  enjoys. 

•  Put  in  plain  English,  this  makes  the  Bible 
man's  book.  Admit  all  that  the  rationalistic 
systen^ predicates  of  the  influence  of  God's  Spir- 
it, give  man  all  the  advantages  of  wisdom  and 
goodness,  bnt  still  the  degree  of  intelligence 
and  purity  in  the  volume,  if  the  legitimate  fruits 
of  human  intellect,  can  not  vary  the  conditions 
of  the  argument,  or  constitute  it  a  divine  vol- 
ume in  any  appreciable  sense.  The  true  idea 
of  Revelation  is  not  in  the  discovery  of  spiritual 
fact<;  by  the  exercise  of  our  faculties,  no  matter 
what  amount  of  help  is  received  from  .the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  in  a  direct,  positive,  and  certain  com- 
munication of  God's  will  on  his  part  through  the 
medium  of  the  human  mind.     It  is  God's  act ; 

>  it  is  God's  spoken  self;  and  whatever  office  the 
inspired  apostle  performs,  it  is  strictly  subordin- 
ate to  the  fact  that  God  is  the  sole  Revealer. 
No  theory  of  inspiration  is  complete  4hat  con- 
travenes the  idea  of  human  agency  in  the  pro- 
duction ot  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  we  think 
that  men  may  honestly  differ  as  to  the  precise 
view  to  be  taken  of  the  relation  of  the  human 
element  therein  to  the  supernatural  wisdom  and 

*  authority  with  which  it  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected.    Notwith8|anding  all  this,  the  distinct- 

.  ive  claim  of  the  Scriptures  is  plain  enough.  In 
spirit,  in  form,  in  general  scope,  in  minute  de- 
tail, in  every  thing  constituting  the  essence  and 
vital  soul  of  its  writings,  the  Holy  Bible  answers 
to  the  mind  of  God  as  image  to  orfgihal.  And 
hehce  we  believe  that  it  is  not  truth,  viewed  ab- 


stractly, that  gives  the  Bible  its  transcendent 
position  among  other  volumes,  but  truth  as  im- 
mediately made  known  by  our  Heavenly  Father 
in  just  such  measure  and  aspect  as  his  infinite 
wisdom  determined.  On  this  foundation  it 
builds  its  sovereign  authority.  On  this  found- 
ation it  bears  witness  to  the  facts  of  our  spirit- 
ual being  in  language  admitting  of  no  appeal, 
and  binds  to  its  doctrines  and  assurances  the 
faith  of  the  worid. 

The  logical  result  of  this  theory  of  Rational- 
ism is  that  eveiy  man  is  a  self-ordained  judge 
9f  the  contenu  of  Revelation.  Grant  the  sup- 
position that  the  ''inward  light,"  the  "devout 
reason"* discovered  these  truths,  and  the  "in- 
ward light,"  the  "  devout  reason"  of  our  age 
may  sit  in  judgment  on  them.  The  ideal  ¥iew 
of  this  "  reason"  is  that  it  is  absolute ;  but  in 
practice  the  ideality  is  sadly  sacrificed.  If  any 
thing  offensive  to  the  spiritual  ideality  of  tbe 
nineteenth  century  is  discerned  in  the  Scrip- 
tnresj  the  Hebrew  or  •Christian  ideality  is  re- 
jected. And  thus  it  happens  that  Scripture  is 
never  Scripture />er  m,  but  becomes  Scripture  by 
agreeing  with  our  "inward  light.'*  If  in  any 
sense  we  can  exercise  faith  in  such  a  Revela- 
tion, it  is  not  a  faith  that  simply  accepts  because 
the  statements  are  contained  in  a  volume  sub- 
stantiated by  evidences  ample  and  satisfactory, 
hot  because  of  the  harmony  with  our  precon- 
ceived ifotions  atfd  native  instincts.  In  oth- 
er words,  we  believe  in  the  Revelation  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  we  believe  in  ourselves. 
Tbe  fact  is,  our  own  pleasant  image  is  projected 
upon  the  pages  of  the  book,  and,  in  Coleridge's 
words  in  the  "Ode  on  I>ejection,"  we  might 
say  that "  We  receive  but  what  we  give. "  Now, 
it  is  quite  true  that  Christianity  teaches  the  doc- 
trine of  spiritual  discernment.  But  it  is  no 
such  doctrine  as  this.  The  spiritual  discern- 
ment taught  by  St.  Paul  is  such  a  disceniment 
as  is  wrou^t  in  our  hearts  by  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  through  the  operations  of  di- 
vine truth  as  embodied  in  the  religion  of  Christ. 
It  is  not  a  doctrine  that  superstition  may  take 
to  itself  as  an  apology  for  its  wild  and  erratic 
ravings ;  not  a  doctrine  that  under  every  imag- 
inable pretense  any  disordered  brain  may  shel- 
ter itself  behind,  and  vaunt  its  flummery  on  the 
notice  of  men ;  not  a  doctrine  that  even  good 
men  and  true  may  plead  except  in  connection 
with  those  rigid  qualifications  that  guarantee 
its  safety  and  value.  Men  may  rightfully  speak 
oi  intuitions  and  instincts,  but  these  are  not  nec- 
essarily spiritual  discernments,  nor  can  they 
chiim  therefor  tbe  excellence  and  blessedness 
which  God  has  secured  to  this  inward  percep- 
tion, this  comprehensive  realisation  of  ^he  in- 
terior meaning  of  his  truth.  The  artist  has  an 
inward  eye  for  the  beautiful ;  the  philosophy 
has  an  •inward  eye  for  abstract  truth ;  and  in- 
deed, to  most  cultivated  men,  and  alwajrs  to 
men  of  genius,  tbe  outward  eye  that  takes  cog- 
nizance of  material  thl^  is  very  much  like  a 
telescope  or  microscope,  while  behind  it  and  far 
within  is  tbe  real  eje  that  sees,  as  Wordsworth 
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sa/B, "  into  the*heart  of  things. "  Yet  it  were  a 
nerfect  misnomer  to  call  this  spiritnal  discem- 
l^t ;  for  what  is  shared  by  all  men,  irrespect- 
ive of  anj  special  moral  gifts  and  religions  ex- 
perience, and  is  attribatable  to  nature  when  ex- 
isting under  genial  au^ices,  can  not  possibly 
be  referred  to  the  peculiar  facts  of  a  Christian 
life. 

Along  with  this  favorite  dogma  of  recent 
Rationalism  ^comes  another,  viz.,  the  «elf-evi- 
dencing  power  of  divine  truth.  That  tliis  pro- 
perty of  the  Gospel  is  acknowledged  in  the 
Bible  and  urged  upon  our  Attention  can  not 
bo  questioned.  The  dispute  between  Christian 
thinkers  of  the  old-fashioned  school  and  our 
modem  Rationalists  is  not  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  doctrine  itself,  but  as^to  the  nature  and 
offices  of  the  doctrine.  Rationalism  refuses  to 
regard  miracles  as  supports  of  Christianity,  but 
insists  that  **they  are  at  present  among  the 
main  difficulties  and  hindrances  to  its  accept- 
ance.'*. To  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  ai^ 
gament  drawn  from  miracles,  or  to  reduce  that 
argument  to  the  merest  minimum  of  value,  the 
self-evidencing  power  of  tho  Gospel  is  set  forth 
with  great  emphasis.  This  is  a  fatal  thrust,  in 
our  opinion,  at  the  heart  of  Christianity.  We 
mean,  of  course,  in  its  logical  bearing ;  for  we 
do  not  impugn  the  character  and  motives  of 
these  writers  who  are  now  agitating  the  Church. 
Scripture  unequivocally  asserts  that  this  self- 
evidencing  power  exists,  nor  can  we  conceive 
how  Christianity  can  perfect  its  influence  over 
a  human  mind  where  it  is  wanting.  But  let  it 
be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  self- 
evidencing  power  to  interfere  with  the  evidence 
of  mirades,  or  in  any  way  to  abate  their  utility. 
Ifo  fallacy  can  be  greater  than  to  regard  them 
as  rival  forms  of  proof,  or  in  any  degree  as  un- 
friendly. If  the  miracles  are  set  aside  as  worth- 
less, we  should  not  calculate  on  the  other  exert- ' 
ing  much  force.  If  the  miracles  are^  deprecia- 
ted, do  not  imagine  that  the  selecter  and  more 
spiritual  evidence  —  the  internal  purity  and 
beauty  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity— will  be 
all  the  more  appreciated.  Such  a  result  we 
pronounce  impossible.  For  if  the  external  cre- 
dentials are  rejected,  or  if  they  are  lightly  es- 
teemed, then  the  measure  of  indiffisrence  to 
them  will  be  the  mea^pre  of  insensibility  to  the 
other  find  higher  class  of  divine  authentica- 
tions. Christianity 'has  a  system  of  evidences 
as  well  as  a  system  of  doctrines ;  and  the  unity 
of  the  one  is  as  easential  as  the  unity  of  the 
other. 

Look  at  these  doctrines,  and  you  see  how  in- 
separably fhej  are  united.  Like  a  gigantic 
trunk,  the  truth  of  the  paternal  character  of 
God  in  Christ  rises  from  the  beautiful  compan- 
ionship of  the  dew  upon  the  grass  and  the  smile 
upon  the  flowers,  and  lifts  itself  heavenward. 
Stately  arms  si>ring  out  from  the  central  shaft, 
and  spread  themselves  far  and  wide.  Lop  off 
branch  or  bough,  touch  a  leaf,  and  either  sym- 
metry or  proportion  is  destroyed.  But  is  there 
less  wisdom  seen  in  the  roots,  less  care  of  I 


Heaven  for  their  sustenance,  less  provision  for 
their  growth  ?  They  make  a  tree  beneath  the 
surface.  There  they  are — how  industrious  and 
faithful  at  their  Usk !  There  they  are — truth 
in  every  fiftre,  sealed  all  over  by  a  Divine  hand 
to  their  unheeded  work!  They  define  the 
compass  of  the  tree ;  the  tree  follows  them  and 
adopu  their  movements.  Downward  and  up- 
ward, tree  above  and  tree  below,  out  in  the  air 
and  in  through  the  soil,  one  teenring  life  of  ex- 
pansion, one  love  of  broadening  growth,  same 
heart  and  same  hope,  how  they  fraternize  as 
of  one  blood  and  one  being  i  Such  are  the 
evidences— roots  that  fasten  the  hold  of  this 
.magnificent  tree  on  the  granite  and  the.  iron 
beneath,  clasping  this  rock  and  then  that  to 
steady  the  burden  above,  interlacihg,  too, 
among  themselves,  and  knitting  in  close  con- 
cord that  they  be  competent  to  witlistand  the 
storm  and  outlive  the  centuries. 

If  now  this  system  of  evidences  is  broken,  we 
see  nothing  but  ill  results.  On  logical  grounds 
it  is  quite  apparent  to  us  that  to  impugn  one 
branch  of  these  evidences  is  to  impugn  the 
whole.  To  invalidate  one  is  to  invalidate  all. 
Sever  the  ties  that  bind  them  together,  and  it 
is  as  if  a  link  in  a  mighty  cable,  holding  a  sliip 
in  a  stonn  to  its  anchorage,  were  parted.  For 
all  these  evidences  are  connected  by  means  of 
one  common  element,  viz.,  the  supematuraL 
And,  therefore,  no  form  of  Rationalism  that 
decries  the  miracles  as  attestations  of  Chris- 
tianity ctm  consistently  ask  any  thing  for  the 
self-evidencing  power  of  the  Gospel.  Precise- 
ly the  same  difficulty  meets  it,  only  that  it  is 
transferred  from  without  to  witiiin.  For  if  any 
intelligible  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  Christianity,  a^  it  addresses 
itself  directly  to  the  heart  and  stirs  the  con- 
science into  fuller  life,  it  is  this— that  God  ex- 
ercises His  own  omnipotence  through  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  discloses  His  infinite 
goodness  to  the  soul  by  means  of  their  infiuence. 
But  is  this  less  a  wonder— is  this  a  glory  less 
divine — than  raising  the  dead?  Christianity 
employs  the  language  of  miracle  whenever  it 
speAs  of  this  inward  work.  It  speaks  of  a 
death  of  the  spirit,  of  a  resurrection  to  fiewness 
of  life;  it  refuses  to  adopt  any  other  terms;  and 
hence,  if  the  supernatural  in  the  form  of  a  sus- 
pension of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  is  a 
**  hindrance"  to  revealed  religion,  the  supernat- 
ural in  the  form  of  a  spiritual  agency  is  none  the 
leas  a  **  hindrance." 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue,  even  in  ap- 
pearance, the  spiritnal  strength  and  fullness  of 
the  self-evidencing  power  of  Christianity.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  satisfied  that  this  is  the 
consummation  of  the  argument  in  behalf  of 
Christ's  religion.     Not  because  we  attach  a 

Zndaiy  interest  to«it,  but  because  we  con- 
r  it  above  all  worth,  are  we  desirous  to  see 
it  placed  on  safe  ground.  In  truth,  it  is  rather 
the  final  and  finished  state  of  the  ''Evidences" 
that  are  inherently  different  ftom  miracles. 
Perhaps  it  were  better  to  contemplate  it  more 
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as  a  confirmation  than  a  proof;  but,  whicbeyer 
aspect  is  preferred,  it  is  ennobling  to  feel  its 
force,  and  to  rest  on  an  assurance  made  thus 
*'  doubly  sure."  A  man  never  feels  the  grand- 
eur of  his  redeemed  being  as  "when^the  Grospei 
thus  comes  home  to  his  heart  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  are  stirred  those 
depths  into  which  no  sounding-line  has  hitherto 
gone.  Then  leap  up  toward  heaven  those  sens- 
ibilities never  before  quickened.  Then  instinct 
gropes  no  more,  but  sees  in  full  vision  its  end 
and  aim.  But  this  is  the  experience  of  ad- 
vanced or  advancing  human  nature  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Holy  Ghest.  The  eyesight  of 
the  intellect  must  precede  the  eyesight  of  the 
regenerated  soul ;  and,  therefore,  the  proofB  of 
miracles,  coming  from  a  source  objective  to  the 
mind,  must  be  prior  in  time  to  the  other  and 
more  elevating  evidence.  And,  moreover,  this 
evidence  may  run  through  various  stages.  The 
instincts  of  the  spirit  are  not  developed  all  at 
once,  but  are  gradually  brought  into  conscious- 
ness, and  by  virtue  of  this  law,  which  Nature 
never  fails  to  execute,  the  birth  of  one  power 
follows  the  maturity  of  another  power ;  the  off- 
spring of  the  soul  are  cradled  in  successive 
years ;  a  growth  of  one  season  of  toil  and  trial 
opens  a  fresh  possibility  of  aqpther  kind,  and 
thus,  led  by  the  hand  of  God,  we  enter  upon 
larger  spaces  of  spiritual  life  and  realise  the 
ever-increasing  beatitndes  of  the  sons  of  light. 

We  are  then  not  "miracle-mongers."  No 
doubt  some  writers  have  laid  an  undue  stress 
on  this  department  of  the  *  *  Evidences. "  Cham- 
pions of  a  cause  sometimes  prize  their  weapons 
more  than  their  cause,  and  in  this  temper  de- 
fenders of  miracles  have  occasionally  given 
miracles  a  greater  prominence  than  Christian- 
ity itself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  very  clear  to 
our  mind  that  if  the  external  proofs  of  Chris- 
tianity are  de^royed,  there  is  no  room  left  for 
any  other  evidence,  Our  effort,  therefore,  has 
been  to  show  that  just  as  a  stranger  may  bring 
us  a  letter  of  introduction,  which  by  virtue  of 
its  author  admits  him  to  our  fireside  and  do- 
mesticates him  in  our  midst,  and  so  furmshes 
him  an  opportunity  to  discla^ie  his  penonal 
merits  and  commend  himself  to  our  sympathy 
and  love,  in  a  similar  w|iy  Christianity  presents 
its  miracles,  and  for  their  sake  asks  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  heart.  Open  those  closed  port- 
als, and  permit  it  to  enter ;  another  evidence 
than  the  senses  and  the  logical  understanding 
appreciate  will  follow,  even  the  evidence  that 
faith  is  constituted  to  realize,  and  which  fulfills 
the  last  requisitions  of  a  soul  maturing  for  in- 
finite blessedness. 

Here,  then,  are  two  views.  One  is  arrayed 
against  all  interference  on  the  part  of  God  with 
the  uniformity  of  material  nature;  the  other 
asserts  that,  for  his  own  «nfinite  purposes,  God 
interrupts  this  external  o^der  on  special  occa- 
sions, and  draws  visibly  near  to  men  in  the 
stupendous  acts  of  his  power.  Suppose  now 
we  take  the  lowest  aspect  of  this  subject,  and 
consider  humanity  as  shut  up  within  the  uni- 


verse. It  is  humanity  in  the  presence  of  beauty, 
grandeur,  magnificence.  It  is  humanity  en- 
circled with  m3r8teries.  It  Is  humanity  wim 
senses  and  intellect  and  emotions ;  nor  can  any 
thing  restrain  this  ever-escaping  inborn  energy, 
or  drive  it  back  from  contact  with  the  wondrous 
shapes  of  the  material  worid.  Its  interest  in 
these  external  forms  is,  as  poets  term  it,  an 
appetite,  and  must  be  fed^  Day  unto  day  must 
uttea  speech,  and  night  unto  nigh^show  knowl- 
edge. And  now,  which  is  Ix^tter,  to  have  this 
monotony  unbroken,  or  to  have  God  our  Father 
come  forth  from  behind  His  laws,  and  unfold  in 
front  of  them  the  glory  so  long  hidd^?  If 
there  is  any  power  in  uniformity  outside  of 
mechanical  results,  it  certainly  lies  in  the  iii>- 
pression  given  of  the  ntility  of  law.  But  is 
there  nothing  within  us  superior  to  a  sense  of 
law  ?  Can  the  mere  idea  of  law  cultivate  as  to 
the  full  extent  of  our  being  ?  If  the  Lawgiver 
will  reveal  Himself,  surely  we  are  vast  gainen 
by  the  splendor  of  the  manifestation.  Instantly 
and  forever  the  world  is  ennobled  by  the  dis- 
play. It  is  nearer  to  God  in  our  estimate  of 
its  relations,  and  nearer  also  to  ourselves.  No 
longer  a  magnificent  corpse,  wearing  the  great 
white  clouds  as  a  sbrond,  and  the  air  filled  with 
a  mournful  requiem,  it  pulsates  with  abounding 
life,  in  which  we  share,  and  by  which  we  are 
made  larger  recipients  of  joy.  Had  we  no 
loftier  realities.  Poetry,  Philosophy,  Civilisa- 
tion would  be  grander  things*  from  the  fact  that 
God  had  indorsed  the  wonders  of  his  own  uni- 
verse, and  verified  them  to  our  contemplation 
and  love.  The  rivers  would  flow  with  a  glad- 
der ftillness,  mountains  stand  with  statelier  sum- 
mits, oceans  roll  with  a  mightier  impulse,  sear 
sons  move  with  a  more  majestic  tread,  skibs 
spread  out  a  sublimer  canopy,  because  of  such 
a  Aianifestation. . 

Add  to  this  the  religions  uses  of  snch  an  un- 
veiling of  the  Infinite  Glory.  Take  the  mani- 
festation in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  he 
demonstrates  his  sovereignty  over  creation  and 
works  mfrades  which  exemplify  his  love  and 
prepare  us  to  listen  to  the  ampler  ministry  of 
his  voice.  We  often  hear  of  Uie  simplicity  of 
his  teaching ;  but  that  simplicity  had  been  an-, 
other  thing  if  he  had  not  .exhibited  his  trans- 
cendent greatness  in  the  ^orm  of  miracles.  We 
often  hear  of  his  parables.  Touching,  tender, 
wise  above  all  wisdom,  sublime  beyond  all  sub- 
limity, are  these  parables ;  and  yet,  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  vines  of  the 
hill-side,  the  shepherd  with  his  flock,  and  the 
&ther  in  his  home,  had  not  been  in  his  hands 
such  expressive  types  of  spiritual  truths,  if  he 
had  not  given  a  new  and  diviner  meaning  to  all 
nature  by  setting  thcABeal  of  his  authority  bright- 
ly and  broadly  upon  its  manifold  objects.  The 
wonderful  worker  and  the  wonderful  teacher  are 
blended  in  him;  each  sustains  and  honors  the 
other :  and  hence,  if  yon  darken  the  glory  of  the 
one,  you  darken  the  glory  of  the  other.  Get  a 
closer  vkw  of  this  union,  and  you  see  that  his 
works  give  tone  to  his  words.  The  same  Ian- 
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gaage  indeed  is  spoken  by  both — ^the  language 
.of  infinite  power  and  of  infinite  love — and  there- 
fore when  we  pass  from  word  to  work,  or  from 
work  to  word,  the  same  lofty  elevation  of  mind 
is  maintained ;  no  break  is  felt,  no  shock  re- 
ceived ;  bat  in  the  ministry  of  power  and  in  the 
ministry  of  instruction  €rod  reveals  Himself  for 
adoration  and  obedience. 

But  we  must  have  an  atmosphere  through 
which  to  see  this  greater  than  sunlike  splendor. 
Because  of  dust  obstructing  the  passage  of  the 
beams,  only  the  red  ray  mty  reach  our  eye,  or 
overspreading  clouds  may  hide  the  magnificent 
orb  and  leave  only  a  faint  light  to  illuminate 
the  scene.  Time  and  circumstances  can  not 
add  an  iota  to  the  weight  of  '*  Christian  Evi- 
dences ;"  and  yet  time  and  circumstances,  as  tiey 
operate  thibi^h  specific  modes  of  culture  and 
habits  of  thought,  may  powerfully  afiect  our  ap- 
preciation of  this  argument.  .  The  spirit  of  the 
age  is  certainly  an  indefinite  expression  when 
used  in  connection  with  Christianity,  and  in  one 
sense  th^  can  be  no  such  thing  as  respects 
those  eternal  facts  with  which  our  spiritual  na^ 
lure  deals.  But  the  spirit  of  the  age  may  mod- 
ify this  controversy.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  times  have  im- 
pressed themselves  on  men's  minds  in  their  re- 
lations to  Christianity.  Positive  disbelief  is 
always  the  same  thing ;  but  semi-Infideli^,  as 
manifested  in  the  recent  forms  of  Rationalism, 
has  reflected  both  the  animus  and  the  humors 
of  the  current  day.  Advanced  thinkers  are  now 
full  .of  morbid  individuality ;  their  own  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  clamorous  for  a  large  share  of 
their  attention ;  objective  truths  are  viewed  as 
secondary ;  and  hence  the  idealities  of  the  pri- 
vate imagination  are  every  where  ambitious  of 
ascendency.  Yielding  to  this  Mae  habit,  men 
seek  to  understand  Christianity  from  the  stand- 
point of  snbjectiveness,  forgetting  that  this  re- 
ligion, as  a  divine  revelation,  must  be  objective 
before  it  can  be  subjective.  Men  must  obey 
Christianity  if  they  would  acquire  the  inward 
organs  by  which  its  spirituftl  truthfulness-  and 
complete  adaptations  are  apprehended ;  nor  will 
Grod  permit  any  one  to  see  the  heavenly  lustre 
of  its  doctrines  by  any  process  of  intellect  that 
antedates  a  direct  and  thorough-going  experi- 
ence. A  man  is  competent  by  mere  force  of 
logic,  by  a  can^d  examination  of  the  outward 
proofs  of  ChristUnlty,  to  settie  the  question  as 
to  its  divine  origin.  3y  no  such  methods,  how- 
ever, can  he  attain  that  assurance  which  God 
gives  to  those  who  submit  their  hearts*  to  its 
control,  and  find  in  hours  of  trial,  amidst  toil 
and  tribulation,  amidst  sickness  and  sorrow,  as 
the  strife  of  life  goes  on  and  the  instincts  of  the 
soul  spring  into  activity,  that  Christianity  is  an 
infinite  blessedness  issuing  out  of  the  heart  of 
Christ. 

It  will  not  answer  for  vain  men  to  babble 
about  Inspiration.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  con- 
found the  distinction  between  Divine  Influence 
and  Inspiration,  and  to  advocate  the  absurd 
idea  that  the  difference  between  Jeremy  Tay- 


lor's or  Robert  Hall's  sermons  and  the  Scrip- 
tures is  simply  a  difference  of  degrees  in  spirit- 
ual illumination.  The  last  fatal  step  is  soon 
^  taken,  and  the  Lord  Jesus*  Christ  is  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  sages  and  seers.  Excess- 
ive and  unreasonable  ckims  in  behalf  of  human 
nature  degrade  it  as  effectually  as  to  ignore  al- 
together its  dignity,  and  consign  it  to  the  tyranny 
of  Ignorance  and  superstition.  Milton  and  Swe- 
denborg  were  great  men,  but  not  great  enough 
to  be  our  guides  to  Heaven.  Inspired  teachers 
must  stand  apart  from  the  world,  must  be  known 
by  no  earthly  badge,  mast  wear  the  insignia  of 
Heaven,  or  they  are  no  authoritative  exponents 
of  Grod's  will.  Our  humanity  requires  that  such 
inspirenl  teachers  should  be  men  iSe  ourselves ; 
our  spiritual  humanity  demands  that  they  should 
be  God's  immediate  representatives,  sent  from 
His  throne  and  commissioned  to  announce  His 
messager  Nothing  less  can  content  us.  No- 
thing less  can  satisfy  the  deeff  cravings  of  the 
souL  The  sense  of  manhood  within  us  will  not 
respond  to  the  grand  manhood  in  these  inspired 
servants  of  God,  if  we  abate  their  claims  and 
make  them  one  with  ourselves.  And  hence 
the  dreary  intellect  of  those  who,  gifted  with 
talents  and  genius,  are  counterfeiting  the  sub- 
lime instincts  of  our  nature,  and,  under  cover  of 
reverence  for  humanity,  are  dethroning  Christ. 
One  of  the  saddest  spectacles  of  this  age  is  to 
see  such  men  as  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Parker, 
Newman,  worshiping  the  idol  of  the  human  in- 
tellect ;  and  most  painful,  too,  is  it  to  behold 
some  of  the  professed  disciples  of  Christ  indulg- 
ing in  speculations  that  may  lead  them  into 
^  their  company.  But  when  this  new  Babel,  with 
its  confusion  of  tongues,  has  passed  away  the 
one  voice  that  has  broken  the  silence  of  the 
ages  will  speak  as  heretofore  the  restored  lan- 
guage of  humanity,  as  that  hum%nity  is  found  in 
the  Ever-Blessed  Son  of  God. 


COURTSHIPS  COMBINED. 

NOBODY  in  Winkleton  supposed  that  Miss 
Annie  Barber  would  ever  marry.  She  had 
settied  into  a  confirmed  old  maidenhood ;  from 
the  time  when  she  had  first  brushed  her  hair 
over  her  ears  and  donned  gray  bonnets,  which 
she  afterward  persistently  favored,  no  one  had 
hod  any  hopes  of  her.  **  She  was  so  exactly  after 
thjB  pattern  of  maiden  ladies,  so  quiet,  apparent- 
ly so  happy  to  put  helrself  into  unnoticed  cor- 
ners, so — "  Here  the  gossips  would  pause,  act>> 
ually  in  want  of  expressive  words ;  as  a  natu- 
ralist would  wonder  to  find  an  animal  of  a 
certain  genus  utterly  unlike  its  fellows,  so  they 
wondered  at  Miss  Annie,  careless  of  marriage 
prospects. 

The  two  extremes  of  beauty  and  ugliness  one 
knows  well  enough  how  to  dispose  of  in  matri- 
monial prevision ;  but  these  people,  so  perfectiy 
as  they  should  be,  so  proper  and  precise,  so 
wanting  in  distinctive  features — dear  me,  what 
trials   they  are  to    their  interested   friends! 

When  Miss  Anni*  was  twenty-five  ^Qple  had 
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said :  '*  Superior  young  woman,  cultiTated,  re^ 
fined,  high  moral  character,  but — "  An  untrans- 
latable '*but;"  now  she  was  thirty  they  said 
she  was  every  thhg  she  should  be,  and  shook 
their  distmstful  heads,  probably  thinking  she* 
.  would  be  always  Miss  Annie  Ba^r. 

She  had  a  quiet  face — ^rather  too  pale — ^grave 
manners,  grare  ways  of  dress;  and  when  her 
mother  died,  leaving  her  alone,  these  sober 
fashions  became  more  sober ;  when  she  took  a 
little  niece  eight  years  old  into  her  house,  to 
relieve  its  loneliness,  the  rare  smile  which  light- 
ed her  face  sometime^came  more  frequently, 
perhaps;  her  voice  was  more  lively  in  its  tones; 
but  her  life  was  as  quiet  and  retired  as  ever. 
The  gossip Aad  given  her  up :  she  wa»  an  ob- 
stinate young  woman,  neglectful  of  the  duties 
of  young  women ;  she  would  give  them  nothing 
to  talk  about. 

Perhaps  they  were  the  more  wiDing^o  do  this 
because,  just  uhbni  the  time  Miss  Annie  had  re- 
duced them  to  despair,  there  came  to  Winkleton 
a  new  minister.  No  one  will  deny  that  a  new, 
unmarried  minister  is  a  godsend  in  a  conntiy 
town ;  a  godsend  in  a  double  sense.  He  attract- 
ed the  birds  of  prey  at  once  from  lesser  feasts. 
From  the  Sunday  when  he  first  preached  before 
the  society  as  a  candidate  to  the  Sunday  of  his 
installation  they  talked  about  him  mildly,  pre- 
paratorily ;  but  when  he  was  fairly  established  in 
the  white  mansion  on  West  Street,  the  abode  of 
pastors  from  time  immemorial,  when  his  name, 
**  David  Winter,"  was  on  the  door-plate,  and  his 
family  portraits  rendered  the  parlor  and  study 
populous,  then  the  watchers  over  Winkleton's 
prosperity  gave  their  tongues  full  license. 

"  So  lonely  for  him !  What  a  pUy  the  poor 
man  hadn't  a  wife  to  make  his  home  pleasant ! 
Such  a  Christian  man  I  He  would  make  a  wife 
so  happy!  X^ry  good-looking,  too^though 
beauty  wasn't  required  in  a  minister !  Decid- 
edly a  good  catch ! " 

Three  weeks  this  style  of  remark  was  preva- 
lent ;  then,the  unconscious  Mr.  Winter  inflicted 
a  great  blow  upon  the  sensibilities  of  the  female 
portion  of  Winkleton  by  bringing  his  mother  to 
preside  over  his  household.  He.  shouldn't  have 
had  a  mother,  of  course;  she  ought  to  have 
been  a  thing  of  the  past— necessary  once,  but 
no  longer  needful ;  indeed,  very  much  in  the 
way.  He  also  introduced  into  hi^  family  his 
ne))hew,  a  namesake  and  a  youth  of  ten.  This 
addition  was  labeled — **  Harmless,  and  possibly 
advantageous." 

The  new-comers  settled  very  quietly  into  the 
ways  of  Winkleton ;  the  minister  took  up  his 
duties  very  readily ;  Mrs.  Winter  became  a  sort 
of  Sister  of  Charity  to  the  poor  and  a  kind  host- 
ess to  her  incipient  enemies ;  and  little  Davy  was 
sent  to  school,  where  he  instantly  became  all- 
powerful  with  teachers  and  scholars.  He  was 
a  handsome  boy,  with  his  uncle's  black  eyes 
and  hair,  but  with  a  rounder  face  and  fresh  col- 
or. On  the  Sunday  following  his  arrival  he 
came  into  church  magnificent  in  '*  scarlet  tie 
and  suit  of  gray."    He  conducted  that  morn- 


ing in  rather  an  original  nownner :  following  the 
stately  Mrs.  Winter,  he  entered  the  ministerial 
pew,  which  was  directly  in  front  of  that  occu- 
pied by  Miss  Barber  and  the  little  Annie ;  the 
lattfir  was  sitting  beside  her  aunt  demurely,  her 
fair  curls  drooping  across  her  face ;  she  seemed 
at  once  to  attract  Davy's  whole  attention. 

Miss  Barber,  lifting  her  eyes  presently,  saw 
the  little  stranger  half- turned  and  regarding 
Annie  with  a  pair  of  very  wide-open,  bright 
eyes ;  while  her  small  niece  had  put  up  a  fan 
bashfully,  and  was^eeping  around  it  at  her  ad- 
mirer. She  touched  Annie's  arm  and  showed 
her  the  hymn;  but  Davy,  having  found  the 
place  in  his  own  book,  got  up,  and,  advancing 
in  front  of  Annie,  presented  it  to  her  with  a 
pcftipous  flourish  which  caused  great  amuse- 
ment to  the  inhabitants  of  pews  beUnd. 

Miss  Barber  could  not  help  smifing,  but  shook 
her  head  slightly  at  the  young  chevalier.  How- 
ever, Mrs.  Winter  had  not  turned  her  head,  and 
the  minister  was  too  much  occupied  by  his  own 
thoughts  and  words  to  heed  his  doings ;  so  Mas- 
ter Davy  leaned  his  head  sidewise  on^his  hand, 
and  amused  himself  by  casting  continual  ador- 
ing-glances at  the  small  lady  back  of  him. 

Seeing  them  quiet,  Miss  Barber  tamed  her 
attention  to  the  sermon,  though  not  unmindful 
of  the  stifled  titters  of  the  young  girls  around. 
Matters  progressed.  At  the  second  hymn  Davy 
offered  another  book,  and  when  the  final  axH 
them  at  the  close  of  the  service  came,  though 
he  had  only  one  volume  left,  besides  the  one  his 
grandmother  held,  he  gallantly  and  unhesitat- 
ingly deprived  himself  of  that.  He  was  permit- 
ted  to  follow  his  new  attraction  as  far  as  the 
church  steps,  where,  unfortunately,  their  ways 
separated. 

Annie  had  received  these  acts  of  devotion 
with  such  marked  favor  that  her  aunt  ventured 
to  remopstrate  with  her  on  the  way  Home. 

*'  You  shouldn't  notice  little  boys  in  church, 
Annie,"  she  said  ;  *4t  isn't  proper." 

Annie  blushed  and  huqg  her  head. 

*^He  kept  looking  at  me!"  she  answered. 

**  Yes,"  said  Miss  Barber,  '*  but  he  oughtn't. 
You  shouldn't  have  looked  back." 

"I  guess  he  thought  I  was  pretty,"  said  An- 
nie, ingenuously — "  he  is." 

''Oh  fie,  fie!"  the  aunt  exclaimed;  ''it's 
very  silly  in  little  girls  to  think  jthey  are  pret^. 
Never  say  that  again,  Annie."  ' 

The  small  piece  of  vanity  it  her  side  tossed 
her  head  at  this,  but  could  find  no  answer,  and 
her  aunt  privately  reflected  on  the  doctrine  of 
inherent  depravity. 

At  the  Sunday-school  that  afternoon  our  lit- 
tle friends  met  again,  but  had  the  misfo^ftune  to 
be  in  different  classes.  Davy,  however,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  making  his  tiny  sweet^heart 
a  most  magnificent  bow,  which  caused  her  to 
be  the  envy  of  her  companions  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Annie's  added  dignity  and  stateli- 
ness  at  supper  amazed  Miss  Barber  much,  and 
she  was  greatly  amused,  about  sunset,  to  see 
Davy  promenade  past  the  house  once  and  again. 
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watching  the  windows,  and  to  hear  Annie's  em- 
phatic declaration,  that  ''he  was  a  great  deal 
nicer  tfian  the  Winkleton  boys/' 

The  coarse  of  tiae  love,  never  did  ran  smooth. 
Davy  and  Annie  were  sent  to  different  schools. 
This  was  a  sore  affliction ;  the  alleviation  was, 
they  always  met  in  coming  and  going;  and 
Davy,  who  did  not  know  the  name  of  bashfal- 
ncss,  put  himself  on  a  faxniliar  footing  imme- 
diately. 

'*  May  I  walk  down  to  your  school  with  yon  ?" 
he  asked«  pausing  before  Annie,  on  his  way  down 
the  sonny  street. 

*»  Yes,"  said  Annie,  **  if  you  want.to." 
*'  Have  you  lived  in  Winkleton  ever  so  long?" 
inquired  Davy,  dasliing  into  conversation  with 
great  readiness. 

'*  Only  since  auntie  brought  me." 
**  It's  real  pleasant ;  but  I  don't  like  ft  because 
there  aiii't  a  fish-pond  back  of  our  house. «  I 

*  like  'em  because  I  can  skate  wintevs  and  fish 
summfrs.     Have  you  got  one  ?" 

"No." 

"I  want  to  carry  your  books,"  said  Davy. 
"  I'll  always  carry  'em  if  you'll  let  me.  Folks  11 
think  I  know  lots  if  I  have  a  pile  of  books." 

''Don't  you?"  Annie  ventured  to  ask,  re- 
garding him  veneradngly. 

"  Why  yes,"  Davy  answered,  with  an  air  of 
superiority,  "  I  guess  I  know  as  much  as  most 
boys.  Uncle  eays  I*d  onghter  study ;  but  I  ain't 
ever  going  to  preach  sermons  the  way  he  does. " 

Annie  was  lost  in  wonder  at  the  possibilities 
of  Davy's  future  life,  and  the  latter  presently 
dismissed*  sterner  thoughts,  to  remark,  appre- 
ciatively : 

"  You've  got  real  pretty  curls." 

The  infant  coquette  blushed  and  bridled. 

"I  wish  you'd  give  me  a  piece  of  one." 

"  I  can't,  'cause  it  would  make  it  short." 
'   "  There's  lots  that  don't  show,"  remonstrated 
the  suppliyt.     "  If  you'U  only  give  me  a  little 
bit  piece,  rll  put  it  in  a  glass  box  and  keep  it 
always." 

In  view  of  immortality,  Annie's  heart  was 
softened.  She  promised  to  "cut  off  a  piece 
to-moiTDw,  if  auntie  'd  let  her." 

"  I'd  give  you  some  of  mine,"  said  Davy,  pull- 
ing bis  ringlets  ruefully;  "  but  they're  so  awful 
stiff.  They  stand  right  up  straight  when  they're 
cat  o&**  .    '  - 

Arrived  lo  Ihmt  of  the  school-honse,  the  bell 
and  cloek  both  warned  Davy  of  the  hour.  In  a 
moment  more  he  was  rushing  down  Elm  Street 
with  the  fleetness  of  the  wind ;  he,  however,  lost 
no  time  in  committing  his  sentiments  to  paper. 

•  That  evening,  when  Miss  Barber  was  mending 
Annie's  dress,  a  three^omered  note  fell  from 
the  pocket.  The  hierogljrphics  were  mystical, 
and  Miss  Annie's  brown  eyes  grew  wide  with 
wonder  when  she  finally  deciphered  them. 

"  1  think  you  are  the  nicest  gnrl  1  ewer  saw  Unkel 
la  gon  to  have  a  parity  tommorror  you  be  sure  to 
come. 

"  P.  S.-4  hav  got  ynre  klrl  1  pnt  In  a  peace  of  ml 
halre.    Yores  frewer.    Davxd  Wihteb." 


"It's  the  house-warming,"  said  Miss  Barber 
to  herself,  when  she  had  done  laughing.  "  The 
ridiculous  child!  Nx>w  I  suppose  Annie  will 
think  she  must  go." 

This  letter  also  accounted  for  the  appearance 
of  Annie's  hair,  which  was  in  a  fearfully  ragged 
condition, .  because  she  had  preferred  not  to 
consult  her  aunt,  and  had  been  her  own  hair- 
cutter.  Miss  Barber,  however,  said  nothing, 
for  she  had  learned  long  since  that  the  doings 
Hf  children  of  the  nineteenth  century  must  re- 
main a  wonder  and  an  enigma  to  their  elders 
and  inferiors. 

All  Winkleton  ilrent  to  the  house-warming — 
to  the  victimizing,  rather ;  for  if  a  minister  is 
not  a  victim  on  suoh  an  occasion,  who  ever 
was  ?  The  parsonage  doom  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  parish  entered  and  took  possession  for 
the  time  being.  Every  body  was  there.  Lit- 
tle Annie  was  there  in  white  muslin  and  blue 
ribbons ;  her  aunt  in  gray  silk,  with  modest 
brown  braids.  Mr.  Winter  found  himself 
watching  this  last,  and  actually  thinking  her 
prettier  than  most  of  the  young  girls  present ; 
but  perhaps  this  was  because  he  was  somewhat 
timid,  and  not  at  his  ease  with  young  girls; 
besides,  he  had  no  leisure  for  making  compar- 
isons ;  he  belonged  to  the  crowd,  and  if  ever 
there  came  a  moment  of  calm,  came  with  it 
those  indefatigable  spinsters — Mr.  Winter's  es- 
pecial aversion.  The  rooms  were  full  of  them ; 
they  were  all  alike.  Mr.  Winter  was  a  Chris- 
tian man,  **  but  really,  spinsters — " 

One  told  him  how  much  he*  resembled  his 
father's  picture,  only  his  father's  eyes  were  blue ; 
adding,  softly, 

"  Dark  eyes  are  so  expressive !" 

Another  remarked  upon  the  eloquence  of 
his  Sunday's  discourse,  and  assured  him  of  her 
peculiar  sympathy  with  his  views.  "They 
were  kindred  spirits,  she  was  sure !" 

A  third  was  certain  he  needed  a  companion 
to  cheer  him  after  severe  study. 

Mr.  Winter  groaned  internally  and  fied  be- 
fore them ;  but  this  was  not  all.  The  oldest 
inhabitant  gave  him  the  histoiy  of  Winkleton ; 
unwearied  matrons  talked  endless  lengths  of 
time  aboat  their  promising  families;  farmers 
descamted  upon  agriculture,  business  men  upon 
the  times;  and  old  ladies  were  troublesomely 
interested  in  his  "family  folks." 

The  end  of  all  this  was  that  Mr.  Winter 
got  thoroughly  wearied  out  and  nervous,  wMIe 
his  nephew,  David,  was  enjoying  the  utmost  fe- 
licity in  the  dist%nt  comer  whbre  Annie  and  he 
were  having  "a  nice,  long  talk." 

Immediately  on  Miss  Barber's  first  entrance 
into  the  parlors  Davy  had  assured  her  that 
"  the  splendidest  gajne  of  roU-tbe-platter  was 
going  on  in  the  comer  of  the  next  room. 
Please  couldn't  Annie  go  ?" 

Ciood-natured  Miss  Barber  assented,  and  the 
scarlet  knight  and  the  lady  in  "blue  disappeared 
as  if  by  enchantment. 

I  said  scarlet  knight,  but  I  was  wrong ;  that 
evening  saw  Davy  made  Annie's  loyal,  defend- 
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er,  and  the  privilege  of  wearing  blue  ibrever 
accorded  him ;  the  scarlet  was  thenceforth  dis- 
carded; they  also  arrived  at  the  conclntion 
that  it  would  be  nice  to  become  **  just  like  en- 
gaged people,  yon  know." 

The  preliminaries  were  not  precisely  Uie  usu- 
al ones. 

^*  I  think  yon  are  real  nice,"  Davy  declared, 
emphatically. 

*'  So  I  think  you  are,"  responded  Annie. 

*'I  guess  we  shall  always  keep  on  thinkii^ 
so,"  said  Davy.  "Well  get  married  by-and- 
by." 

"No,"  Annie  said;  "we've  got  to  be  en- 
gaged a  long  time  first." 

"Well,"  said  Davy,  "when  we  get  through 
being  engaged,  we'll  get  a  house  just  like  this 
one ;  and  well  have  a  splendid  wedding.  Do 
you  believe  I'd  look  well  in  a  white  waistcoat  ?" 

Miss  Barber  called  Annie  to  go  home  before 
she  had  time  to  answer  this  difficult  question ; 
and  Davy  arose,  clothed  in  his  new  dignity,  to 
see  the  ladies  home.  Nothing  could  have  in- 
duced him  t*  forego  this  satisfaction  but  the  ex- 
press comnmnd  of  his  g^ndmother,  who  dis- 
covered him  hastily  throwing  on  his  coat  in  the 
vestibule. 

•>^ Where  are  you  going?"  she  inquired,  sur- 
prised. 

"  To  see  some  ladies  home,"  grandly. 

"What  ladies?"      - 

^The  two  Miss -Barbers,"  answered  Davy, 
not  yet  enlightened  in  granmiatical  rules. 

The  elder ^ Miss  Barber,  coming  down' the 
stairs,  heard  this  dialogue,  and  cast  an  amused 
and  significant  glance  toward  Mrs.  Winter. 

"Davy,"  she  said,  "Annie  and  I  are  very 
brave.  We  should  think  it  quite  a  disgrace  to 
have  a  protector." 

"Why,"  said  the  small  hero,  "you  might 
meet  some  one ;  a  dog  or  something.  Fvb  got 
a  stick." 

"  I  hardly  think  you  would  be  useful  in  an 
emeiitency,"  said  his  grandmother.  "Take 
yoor  eoat  tyfT,  Davy." 

Davy  hesitated,  and  glanced  at  Miss  Barber 
junior  lurking  behind  her  aunt.  He  dared  not 
remonstrate,  however,  but  followed  the  latter  to 
tttedoor. 

'^^Women  are  always  afraid  I "  he  exclaimed ; 
"  they  don't  think  any  body  can  do  any  thing. 
Tou  know  I  ain't  afimid ;  I'd  go  from  here  to 
Jrf|)pa  Just  as  soon  as  not;  but  you  know  it 
won't  do  to  make  a  fuss,  with  all  the  people 
hera ;  and  she  don't  know  we'^e  engaged. " 

Davy  therefore  left  her  at  the  gate,  with  as- 
surances of  everlasting  affection.        « 

**We  will  both  thank  you  just  as  much," 
Miss  Barber  said.  "Good-by,  Davy,"  and 
they  went  away  in  the  moonlight. 

The  early  spring  sunshine  had  reached  the 
south  windows  on  the  following  morning,  and 
was  falling  in  golden  bars  across  the  snowy 
cloth,  before  the  Winter  family  assembled  for  a 
late  breakfast  Davy,  glancing  apprehensively 
at  the  clock,  had  hurried  through  his  meal  and 


departed,  before  his  unde  had^taken  the  first 
leisurely  sip  of  coffee. 

Mrs.  Winter  was  in  a  state  of  wearf  relief; 
the  trouble  was  over^  but  the  effect  of  the  fa- 
tigue remained.  Mr.  Winter  was  in  one  of  his 
blue  moods ;  in  which  he  felt  that  his  dressing- 
gown  was  his  greatest  comfort,  and  his  study  his 
only  refuge ;  ia  which  he  looked  (as  Davy  told 
his  grandmother  in  confidence)  "as  if  he  had 
lost  his  jack-knife  and  wam't  going  to  have  any 
dinner." 

"Well,  David,^'  remarked  Mrs.  Wtntaiv  ^Hhe 
affair  passed  off  very  well." 

"I'm  glad  it's  over,"  Mr.  Winter  said,  dffcw- 
ing  a  long  breath  of  relief.  *  *  Winkleton  pebple 
are  very  pleasant,  about  on  a  level  with  the 
people  of  most  country  towns ;  but  crowds  are 
tiresome— very." 

"  Oh,  I  admire  the  people !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Winter,  enthusiastically.  "  They  are  so  hon- 
est and  simple*!  Such  jewels  of  (dd  ladies,  * 
that  make  one  feel  as  if  one  were  a  gii^  again 
beside  one's  grandmother  I  Such  whole-souled, 
inartificial  men  and  women  I  and  I  might  say, 
such  jewels  of  young  ladies,  too.  David,'  yon 
must  take  care  of  yourself." 

Now»his  mother  was  the  only  wdman  to  whom 
Mr.  Winter  could  talk  without  embarrassment ; 
she  understood  him.  With  young  ladies  he 
was  rather  confused  and  helpless ;  with  matrons 
resigned  and  overshadowed  by*  the  cloud  of 
their  garrulity ;  while  with  spinsters  he  devel- 
oped a  certain  recklessness,  which  obscured  his 
natural  kindness  of  heart  Hitherto  he  had 
liad  no  iiesitation  in  expressing  his  sentiments 
to  his  mother ;  but  now,  instead  of  manifesting 
his  usti:d  disdain  at  hints  that  looked  marriage- 
ward,  ho  colored,  and  remembering  that  As  had 
thou^t  a  certain  young  lady  in  gray  silk  a 
jewel,  only  said : 

"To  tell  tlie  truth,  I  always  find  myself 
pretty  aiach  at  the  disposal  of  t^  Winkle- 
toniatas.  ^d!  am  monopolized  by  people  I  am 
not  interested  in.  I  haven't  a  voice  in  the 
matter  myself." 

"What  were  you  doing  whea  I  btekoned 
you  to  see  Mr.  Walter  ?"  •• 

"  Talking  with  the  Misses  Fenn. "       ^ 

The  tone  said  more  than  the  woids.  Mrs. 
Winter  laughed. 

"  Old  maids  are  useful  memfatMl  of  iodety, 
David;  though  I  remember  I  wtetiirprlsed  to 
hear  Mrs.  Conyers  say  there  weee  twooty  here 
last  night.  She  counted  them  for  me«  I  won- 
der if  I  could  enumerate  them." 

"Don't  try,"  said  her  son.  "The  *  far-away 
remembrance'  is  quite  sufficient  for  me."  * 

"Some  of  them  weispn't  so  bad :  Miss  Mary 
Ross  and  Miss  Talbot  were  very  pleasing.  Hiss 
Cecilia  Jennings — " 

"  What — the  woman  with  the  ourls?" 

"Yes." 

"I  verily  thought,"  said  Mr.  Winter,  indig- 
nantly, "that  woman  would  have  proposed  to 
marry  me  before  the  evening  was  through." 

"Oh,  fie!  fie!     Don't  be  disrespectful  to  a 
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lady !  There  are  Miss  Jane  Richards  and  Miss 
Annie  Barber." 

The  miniBter  looked  up  hastily. 

''The  last  two  are  hardly *advanced  enough 
to  be  inclnded  in  yoar  list.'* 

How  he  congnftolated  hiiAelf  becaase  be 
had  said  "two." 

"Aged  thirty,"  his  mother  said,  "both  of 
them,  though  Miss  Barber  doesn't  look  it.  Thir> 
ty  is  the  'second  comer,'  David,  yon  know." 

Mr.  Winter,  like  a  wise  man,  did  not  attempt 
to  discQss  these  nice  points  with  a  lady.  He 
poshed  away  his  plate,  and  took  np  the  morning 
paper.  "  We  will  leave  Winkleton  people,  and 
talk  abont  the  news,"  he  said.* 

Juvenile  loves  progress  rapidly.  Dc^y  and 
Annie  existed  for  a  week  on  their  morning  and 
evening  walks,  and  the  tokens  of  love  everlast- 
ing which  they  conveyed  to  each  other,  some- 
times in  the  shape  of  candies,  sometimes  in  less 
perishable  articles ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
their  passion  had  waxed  stronger,  and  required 
to  be  more  recognized.  Tbfpefore  Davy  pro- 
posed to  spend  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  at  the 
Barber  mansion. 

Alas!  Miss  Barber,  filling  her  position  as 
"cruel  relation,"  vetoed  this  at  once.  Annie 
must  sew  Saturday. 

This  was  doleful.  The  disconsolate  pair 
whose  rigl#i  were  thus  passed  over  fcic  that 
they  should  resist  their  o^ppressors.  Misr  An- 
nie's refusalled  to  the  concocting  of  a  dire  plot. 

"Vi^at  do  y(}u  do  Sunday  afternoons?"  in- 
quired Annie. 

'*Ob,  uncle  and  I  always  go  walking,  'cause 
his  head  aches.  Mine  wpuld,  if  Ftalked  so  long 
as  he  dees." 

"So  auntie  and  I  do."  > 

"Ain't  that  jolly?*'  cried  Davy.  '«<iffc>v 
well  go  to  the  same  place !  Make  Miss  BaiMr 
go  down  to  Black  Pond,  and  111  brinf»  unMe 
along.     We  sha'ift  mind  them,  yon  know !" 

The  "  Mem''  was  uttered  with*  the  supreme 
disdain  with  which  eight  years  are  wont  to  re- 
gard thirty. 

Sunday  was  a*  ftne,  warm  April  day.  The 
elements  at  least  favored  the  yimg  people. 
The  deceptive  little  Annie,  fui  thr  ilii''tterT)wn 
designs,  and  d«lebtless  the  designs  *«Mite,  led 
her  unsuspectinl^  and  meditative  atiM  whither 
she  wished  herself  to  go.  *  * 

Miss  Barber  was  a  little  sad  that  afternoon. 
Perhaps  she  was  thinking  how  little  change  the 
springs  brought  her ;  how  her  life  kept  going 
on  in  one  old  round ;  perhaps  she  thought  how 
the  Aprils  and  Novembers  Would  be  coming 
and  ^oing,  coming  and  going,  while  she  grew 
old  in  this  weary  Wiekleton ;  while  the  chil- 
dren grew  up  around  her  and  married,  and  the 
aged  died  ;  while  the  hours,  the  days,  and  «the 
lives  wore  themselves  out,  and  her  own  life  grew 
feebler  and  feebler,  until  finally,  worn  out  too, 
she  woiil#tJb  laid  away  in  yonder  burial-hill, 
that  had  waited  for  her  so  long,  under  the  g^rass 
or  the  snow. 

I  am  speaking  here  without  authority ;  she 


may  have  been  thinking  abont  the  fitting  of 
Annie's  summer  dresses,  or  trying  to  recall  the 
precise  shape  and  shade  of  Mrs.  Deacon  Griggs's 
new  bonnet.    All  is  conjecture. 

She  had  sat  down  on  the  rocks'at  the  edge 
of  the  pond  still  wrapped  in  reverie,  and  was 
looking  out  idly  over  the  water;  Annie  was 
rapidly  soiling  her  little  white  gloves,  collecting 
pebbles,  when  a  small  figure  dashed  round  the 
clump  of  trees  that  hid  them  from  the  road,  and 
Davy*s  triumphant  voice  exclaimed, 

"Here  you  are  I" 

Miss  Barber  started  hastily,  and  looked  up. 
There  was  Mr.  Winter  just  beyond  the  trees, 
looking  very  embarrassed,  having  been  betray- 
ed into  this  unlooked-for  trap,  and  there  was 
the  jubilant  Davy  capering  around  him. 

"  I  thought  you  knew  each  other,"  continued 
the  small  master  of  ceremonies,  surprised  at 
the  momentary  hesitation  of  his  elders.  "It's 
Miss  Barber,  unde,  and  this  is  Miss  Barber." 

"Do  excuse  me!"  said  Miss  Barber  senior, 
regaining  her  senses.    *^  I  was  so  lost  in  thought ' 
I  forgot  where  I  was." 

"  No,  no,"  protested  Mr.  Winter.  "  /  ought 
to  beg  pardon  for  disturbing  you,  1  am  sure.  I 
didn't—" 

.  "Uncle!"  cried  the  alarmed  Davy,  seeing 
him  make  a  movement  as  if  to  go,  "  wait,  won't 
you?  We're  going  to  look  at  boom  shiners 
round  the  point.  You  wait!"  Thus  fairly 
cornered,  Mr.  Winter  approached  the  rocks. 
"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  I  have  to  mind  Davy. 
May  I  beg  a  seat  till  he  comes  back,  and  make 
myself  disagreeal^  by  talking  when  the'  day* 
favors  dreaming  ?" 

"You  can  take  one,"  said  Miss  Barber; 
"and  as  for  dreaming,  why,  I  always  have 
plenty  of  time  to  think.'* 
.  - HVhat's  an  uncommon  privilege.   You  know 


** '  So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do ; 
So  little  done,  such  things  to  be,'  etc.** 

"  Oh,  I  admit  all  that,"  repUed  Miss  Barber ; 
"  but  work  doesn't  always  banish  thought ;  and 
Winkleton  is  sleepy.  Haven't  you  felt  the  pe- 
culiar, drowsy  atmosphere  of  the  place?" 

"Like  the  base  over  this  water?"  said  the 
minister,  laughing.  ' '  I  like  hazes,  and  dreams, 
and  so  forth." 

"I  don't,"  remarked  practical  Miss  Barber. 
"They  deceive." 

"  Well,  you  have  the  best  of  the  argument, 
I  beUeve ;  but  bases  bring  back  my  traveling 
days.  I  have  to  hang  a  mist  over  New  En- 
gland to  make  it  look  like  my  pet  countries." 

Now  this  conversation  di^lored  from  ordi- 
nary conversations  in  that  it  had  not  been  be- 
gun by  an  allusion  to  the 'weather;  and  as  if  0 
the  powers  above  resented  this  total  neglect, 
the  sky  presently  became  dark,  and  it  com- 
menced to  rain,  interrupting  Mr.  Winter  in  the 
midst  of  a  description  of  a  day  at  Naples. 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  he,«as  a  large  drop 
pl«he4  on  hU  h«|4, -'Hhi^Jipjg^ed ;" 
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and  he  glanced  at  hifi  companion's  silken  attire 
in  dismay. 

''Never  mind  me,"  said  Miss  Barber. 
"We'll  run  under  the  trees." 

Thej  had^ained  what  shelter  these  afforded, 
when  Davy  and  Annie  came  rushing  up. 

"  Who*d  a  thought  of  its  raining?"  said  the 
disgusted  Davy.  ''We  haven't  been  here  half 
an  hour.  Take  another  run,  uncle ;  there's  a 
bam  just  up  here.  Can't  yon,  Miss  Barber  ?" 
,  The  party  decided  to  attempt  it.  Then  came 
another  desperate  race  through  the  shower,  and 
the  panting  party  found  themselves  in  a  crazy 
building  under  an  apology  for  a  roof. 

"  Ain't  this  fun  ?"  said  Davy,  piling  up  the 
hay  for  seats.  .  "A  great  deal  better'n  the 
pond.     I  hope  it'll  rain  all  the  afternoon." 

His  uncle,  who  had  mentally  formed  the 
same  wish,  forbore  to  reprove  him. 

They  sat  down  on  the  hay  and  surveyed  their 
late  pleasant  country,  now  rain-washed  and  dis- 
mal. "Decidedly  a  unique  situation,*'  Mr. 
Winter  thought ;  "  unpleasant  if  it  had  been 
any  other  lady,  but  as  it  was^  rather  pleasant 
if  Davy  hadn't  been  there." 

"Oh!"  cried  this  irrepressible,  "don't  you 
wish  we  all  lived  on  a  Robinson  Crusoe  island, 
where  there  wam't  any  savages,  I  mean! 
Wouldn't  it  be  grand,  uncle?" 

"  Why," replied  the  minister,  "I  would  dis- 
pense with  the  island,  I  think." 

"  Ho,  no ;  that  wouldn't  be.  nice  at  all. 
You  want  the  water  all  round  ao^  the  cave  to 
Hve  in.  I'm  going  to  dig  a  cave  in  our  back 
garden  in  vacation ;  but  it#on't  be  like  Cru- 
soe's!" 

"  If  I  have  a  cave,"  Davy  went  on,  presently, 
vnth  an  expressive  glance  at  his  little  lady- 
love, "  I  know  who  will  live  with  me ;  but  we 
should  want  you  and  Miss  Barber  to  see  abont 
things,  uncle.  Why  couldn't  we  all  Mva  ti^ 
gether?" 

^Ir.  Winter  cast  a  glance  of  comical  despair 
at  his  small  questioner,  and  said, 

"  I  have  no  fears,  David,  about  your  being 
able  to  see  after  affairs  yourself.  See,"  he 
continued,  throwing  open  the  door  to  get  a  bet- 
ter view,  "what  a  light  is  under  that  cloud. 
If  you  have  an  eye  for  artistic  effects,  Miss 
Barber,  you  will  like  that." 

The  sunset  superseded  David,  and  they  sat 
and  discussed  cloud-scenery  tiU  the  rain  ceased ; 
then  Miss  Barber  proposed  going. 

"Oh  dear!"  said  Davy,  disconsolately, 
"something  always  happens.  Now  there's  a 
whole  week  before  Sunday  again.  Won't  you 
ask  uncle  and  I  to  tea  some  time.  Miss  Bar- 
ber? Any  way^  won't  you  go  walking  next 
Sunday  ?" 
^  "Pavid,"  said  Mr.  Winter,  desperately, 
"don't  talk  so  much,  and  don't  be  impolite. 
Go  on  with  the  little  girl." 

"I  know  you  don't  care,  uncle,"  said  Davy, 
reproachfully,  and  rendering  his  uncle  nearly 
frantic  by  this  last  shot.     "  You  ain't  in  love !" 

Mr.  Winter  could  hitve  boxed  the  oars  of 


the  indefiitigable  Davy  with  satisfaction.  His 
face  was  very  much  flushed ;  so  was  Miss  Bar- 
ber's ;  but  the  litter  ludicrousness  of  the  thing 
saved  them ;  they  both  laughed  immoderately, 
and  viewing  the  immense  importance  of  the 
small  couple  befOre  them  laughed  again. 

People  usually  like  each  other  better  for 
having  enjoyed  a  good  laugh  together,  and  thid 
case  was  no  exception,  though  the  additional 
attraction  was  not  needed.  That  night  Mr. 
Winter  thought  much  more  about  brown  eyes 
and  braids  than  about  wiser  subjects,  and  his 
nephew  contemplated  tlie  picture  of  his  beloved 
till  bedtime. 

In  spite  of  Dicvy's  heart-rending  appeals  no 
future  afternoons  proved  as  happy  as  the  Sun- 
day. The  persecuted  infants  found  themselves 
limited  to  walks  and  Satniday  morning  reun- 
ions. They  were  property  indignant  and  de- 
spairing, and  this  despair  reached  its  climax 
when  the  summer  holidays  approached,  and 
Miss  Barber  proposed  to  spend  them  at  the 
sea-side.  ^ 

Separated  for  six  weeks?  Impossible !  Ev- 
idently this  was  a  time  for  resolute  action ;  the 
engagement  ahould  be  made  public. 

"I'll  tell  unde  to-morrow  morning,"  de- 
clared Davy.  "  He  ain't  supporting  me,  I've 
got  some  money  myself.  We'll  get  married 
with  that,  and  I'll  go  into  business.* 

"And  I  can  wear  one  dress  a  Ibng  time," 
chimed  in  Annie.  "Then  auntie  always  gives 
me  my  shoes."  *  ^ 

"I  guess  clothes  don't  cost  much,  says 
Davy;  "though  uncle  wears  one  dressing- 
gown  for  ages.^' 

Accordingly,  next  morning,  Davy  entered 
the  kreakfast-room,  important  and  preoccupied, 
and  Mlued  in  succession  every  diih  on  the  ta- 
ble. 

*'I  don'l  feel  hungry,"  he  remarked,  digni- 
fiedly,  in  answer  to  his  grandmother's  alarmed 
queries. 

Mrs.  Winter  stared ;  such  a  state  of  things 
was  never  known;  but  she  wisely  contented 
herself  with  seititig  hot  cakes  within  his  reach, 
a  temptatioD  lie  oonld  never  resist 

To  her*  ■■inise  he  did  not  Ipok  at  tl|em. 
Wetghtier«ffairs  occupied  hvnu 

'^  UncM "  said  he,  presently. 

"WeUF"  said  David  senior,  deep  in  the 
rooming  news.  -Davy coughed  and  hesitated, 
finally  pushed  back  his  chair  and  spoke  ma- 
jestically : 

"  Uncle,  I've  fell  in  love.     I'm  engaged." 

Mr.  Winter  dropped  his  paper  and  looked 
hopelessly  at  Davy. 

"  What  will  you  do  next?"  he  queried. 

"  I'm  engaged  to  Mist  Annie  Barber"  (sol- 
emi)ly). 

"The  child  is  crazy!"  gasped  Mrs.  Winter. 

"I  ain't  a  child!"  Davy  protested,  stoutly. 
"  I'm  a  mau.     I'm  going  to  begin  bimincss." 

"He  means  the  little  girl,"  explained  Mr. 
Winter.  "  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  with 
you,  Davy." 
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''  We  want  Co  get  married,"  hia  nephew  stated, 
snccinctlj.  •     • 

"  This  is  quite  too  ridiculons !"  Mrs.  Winter 
exclaimed.     ^*  It's  school-time,  David." 

'^Whjr,  yon  got  married  once,  grandma;  it 
wam't  ridiculons  for  yon  I  Ain't  I  got  some 
money  myself?" 

"Yon  will  have  when  yon  are  twenty-one," 
his  uncle  said. 

The  eager  face  fell. 

"Twenty-one!  why  that's  years  and  yean! 
Oh,  uncle,  yon  give  it  to  me  now  ?  Please  do. 
Jnst  enough  to  set  up  housekeeping!  Say 
three  dollars!" 

The  gnvity  of  his  bearers  was  not  proof 
against  this,  and  the  room  rang  with  their 
laughter.  \ 

**Now,"  said  Mr.  Winter,  sobered  by  the 
sight  of  DaTy's  distress,  "if  you  want  to  marry 
when  yon  are  twenty-one,  yon  shall ;  but  you 
won't  be  grown  up  for  a  long  time  yet.  Yon 
must  study  hard  and  find  ont  how  to  work  first. 
You  (oust  get  ready.  I  hear  the  dodk  say  nine 
this  minnte."  % 

Poor  Davy!  His  manliness  ^nd  grandeur 
departed  with  his  hopes.  His  brow  wrinkled, 
and  her  dog  two  chubby  fists  into  his  eyes. 

"•I  don't  care,"  he  sobbed.  ''1  wiii  marry 
her— I  will ! '  111  go  and  ask  Mr.  Hunter«about 
it."  And  he  went  forth  indignantly,  his  check- 
ered handkerchief  in  violent  i^qui^tion. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  the  proprietor  of  a  candy- 
store  in  the  village,  and  Davy  had  dim  ideas  of 
a  clerkship ;  but  the  man  of  business  assured 
him  that  this  was  really  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, whatever  might  be  his  own  private  friend- 
ship for  th^  young  applicant. 

His  third  disappointment  came  at  night,  v^hen 
he  learned  that  Annie's  snit  had  been  also  nn- 
smccessfuL     Miss  Barber  was  adamant. 

They  sat  down  under  the  lilac  at  Annie's 
gate,  two  vBry  miserable  young  people  indeed, 
and  thought  what  very  hard  hearts  there  were 
in  the  worid,  and  what  a  very  bad  place  it  was 
to  live  in.  Davy  kicked  the  pebbles  gloomi- 
ly, and  Annie  glanced  resentfully  at  her  Aunt's 
windows. 

"^e  needn't  have  laughed  at  me,"  saM  An- 
idb.     "I  think  she  was  mean." 

"  I  had  two  to  laugh  at  me,"  responded  Davy. 
"  It  makes  a  feUowfeel  horrid.  Grandma  said, " 
he  continued,  after  a  pause,  "  we  might  be  like 
brother  and  sister.  We  can't,  you  know,  'cause 
we  don't  \ee  each  other  but  the  very  littlest  bit 
of  a  while." 

"  If  we  lived  in  the  same  house  we  could,** 
said  Annie,  reflectively. 

"We  can't  do  that  any  way,"  replied  Davy, 
'*  unless  uncle  and  your  auntie  should  get  mar- 
ried themselves." 

The  idea  seemed  to  strike  Annie  favorably. 

"Well,  why  don't  they?"  she  inqnire^i. 

"I  don't  believe  they  ever  thought  of  it!" 
cried  Davy,  animatedly.  '  *  Let's  tell  'em .  My ! 
wouldn't  that  bo  nice  ?"  and  Davy  tossed  his  cap' 
in  the  air.     "  I'll  go  and  ask  uncle  about  it." 


Practical  Annie  shook  her  head. 

"No,"  she  said;  "he'll  look  grave,  the  way 
auntie  does,  and  say  it  isn't  proper^" 

"Pooh!"  said  Davy;  "she's  a  lady;  he's  a 
man.  It's  proper  for  him,"  and  hopeful  once 
more,  he  set  out  on  his  mission ;  but  he  went 
no  farther  than  the  gate,  and  came  back  with 
black  eyes  open  to  their  widest  extent. 

"My!"  he  said;  "they're  coming  up  street 
now  together,  s^in't  it  a  good  chance,  Annie, 
'cause  nncle'U^op,  I  know  ?" 

It  had  so  hi^l^ened  that  Miss  Barber  and  Mr. 
Winter  had  encountered  that  afternoon  in  the 
vilkge,  had  compared  notes  concerning  the 
moniing. revelations,  and  were  discussing  the 
heart  affairs  of  their  juvenile  namesakes  with 
much  amusement  and  interest  as  they  came  np 
the  stiieet  now.  Devoted  and  unsuspicious  cou- 
ple I  At  the  gate  the  two  pairs  so  interested  in 
each  other's  welfare  came  face  to  face. 

"Oh,  Davy,  Davy!"  said  Mr.  Winter,  not- 
ing  the  traces  of  tears  on  his  nephew's  round 
cheeks;  "this  isn't  brave  at  all!  Why,  my 
dear,  9ve  only  left  yon  twelve  years  to  make 
a  great  man  of  yourself.  You  wunt  to  do  that 
first,  I  suppose." 

"  Annie  will  be  very  proud  of  you  by  that 
time,"  said  Miss  Barber,  laughing.  "What 
makes  yon  both  look  so  pale  ?" 

"I  ain't  ate  any  thing  to-day,"  responded 
Davy. 

"  Such  wobegone  little  people  !**  said  the  min- 
ister. 

**WI  ain't  going  to  be  wobegone,"  said 
Davy,  launching  himself  recklessly  on  his  snl)- 
ject ;  "  we've  thought  of  a  way.  Say,  uncle, 
won't  yon  and  Miss  Barber  ^et  married,  and 
let  us  live  with  you  ?" 

If  the  sky  had  fallen  the  effect  upon  Davy's 
two.  listeners  could  hardly  haye  been  greater. 
Both  started  violently,  and  Miss  Barber  crim- 
soned from  the  lace  at  her  throat  to  the  folds 
of  brown  hair.  Mr.  Winter  grew  purple,  and 
cast  a  desperate  glance  around  for  a  place  of 
refuge. 

"We  thought  of  it  just  now,"  went  on  Davy, 
explaining  the  case,  "and  we  knew  you  never 
had,  so  we  told  yon." 

What  could  poor  Mr.  Winter  do? — ^he  who 
had  chiUs  at  the  mere  idea  of  proposing  to  a 
woman.  His  nephew  had  brought  hinMo  it, 
had  actually  done  the  work  of  proposing  for 
him.  Surely  the  minister  could  only  second 
the  request ! 

Miss  Barber  had  unlatched  the  gate  and 
started  for  the  house  in  her  confusion.  He  de- 
tained her. 

"  He  has  said  it — what  I  wanted  to  say  my- 
self, but  could  never  find  the  courage.  How 
will  you  answer  us  ?" 

When  Miss  Barber  turned  around  she  saw 
the  face  of  Davy,  pale  for  want  of  his  usual  bis- 
cuits and  gingerbread,  and  very  beseeching ; 
then  the  face  of  the  other  David,  less  pale,  but 
also  beseeching. 

"  Say  Yes !"  cried  both  Davids. 
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'*  Say  Yes,  anntie,"  pleaded  Annie,  timidly. 

So  Miss  Barber,  like  a  wise  woman,  taking 
the  shortest  way  out  of  the  predicament,  said  it. 

At  its  utterance  Davy  turned  a  somersault 
of  joy,  crying, 

"  What  a  jolly  move!  It's  better'n  a  cave, 
ain't  it  ?    Get  married  right  off,  uncle,  do  !** 

But  Davy's  use  was  over ;  his  plain  speaking 
was  no  longer  to  be  tolerated,  and  he  was  dis- 
missed, a  striking  instance  of»the  ingratitude 
of  the  powerful.  He  was  soUu^,  however,  by 
being  allowed  to  report  the  enga|nnent,  and  six 
months  later,  all  the  pains  he  and  Annie  had 
suffered  were  recompensed  by  their  being  al- 
lowed to  assist  at  the  wedding  they  had  d&ne 
so  much  to  bring  abdut.  In  filling  the  station 
of  brother  and  sister,  however,  the  '*old  love'* 
died  away  imperceptibly.  It  pains  me  to  bring 
before  the  reader  the  record  of  their  inconstan- 
cy ;  but  I  must  confess  that  in  later  yean  their 
childish  passion, 

"In  the  light  of  deeper  eyes, 
Was  matter  for  a  flying  smile.*' 

Still  we  are  told  that  affection  never  eidsts  in 
vain ;  and,  since  it  took  four  affections  to  pro- 
duce a  marriage  in  this  case,  let  us  denominate 
these  the  two  unadfish  ones,  and  honor  them 
accordingly. 


ETIQUETTE. 

"  TT  is  well  known,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
X  **  that  a  man  may  with  more  impunity  be 
guilty  of  an*  actual  breach  either  of  good^breed- 
ing  or  of  good  morals  than  appear  ignorant  of 
the  most  minute  point  of  etiquette."  In  fact, 
etiquette  is  the  manual  exercise  and  regulation 
of  society.  It  is  to^the  citizen  what  drill  and 
exercise  are  to  the  soldier.  The  latter  may  be 
a  brave  man,  but  he  can  not  be  an  accomplished 
soldier  unless  he  is  acquainted  with  the  minu- 
tiie  of  his  profession.  So,  in  the  world,  to  be 
thoroughly  well-bred,  one  must  be  aufait  to  the 
etiquette  of  society.  A  knowledge  of  etiquette, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  an  important  part 
of  good-breeding.  Now  all  persons  desire  to 
be  thought  well-bred.  Inferiority  in  any  thing 
is  not  pleasant ;  but  inferiority  in  that  which  is 
so  constantly  manifest,  and  in  that  in  which  all 
claim  to  be  equal,  is  most  wounding  to  that  ex- 
tremdf  sensitive  feature  in  human  character^ 
vanity.  A  breach  of  etiquette  almost  always 
draws  ridicule  upon  the  offender.  It  betokens 
a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  society, 
a  want  of  familiarity  with  the  manners  of  refined 
life.  Society,  too,  is  always  lynx-eyed,  critical, 
and  exacti  ng.  It  promptly  avenges  the  violation 
of  its  minutest  laws,  whether  those  laws  be  found- 
ed in  reason  or  not.  It  will  more  easily  endure 
bad  morals'  than  vulgarity.  Thus,  at  the  feast 
given  by  Prince  John,  after  the  tournament  of 
Ashby-de-Ia-Zonche,  Cedric  the  Saxon,  "who 
dried  his  hands  with  a  towel,  instead  of  suffer- 
ing the  moisture  to  exhale  by  waving  them 
gracefully  in  the  air,  incurred  more  ridicule 
from  the  cultivated  Normans  than  his  compan- 


ion, Athelstane,  when  the  latter  swallowed,  to 
his  own  single  share,  the  whole  of  a  large  pasty 
composed  of  the  most  exquisite  foreign  delica- 
cies, termed  at  that  time  a  Karum-pie. "  Again^ 
in  illustration  of  the  same  principle,  when  at 
this  feast  "it  was  discovered,  after  a  serious 
cross-examination,  that  the  Thane  of  Conings- 
burg  had  no  idea  of  what  he  had  been  devour- 
ing, and  that  he  had  taken  the  contents  of  the 
Karum-pie  for  larks  and  pigeons,  whereas  they 
were  in  fact  beccaficoes  and  nightingales,  his  ig- 
norance brought  him  in  for  an  ample  share  of 
the  ridicule  which  would  have  been  more  justly 
bestowed  on  his  gluttony." 

It  requires  a  great  deal  of  hardihood  or  in- 
sensibilty  of  character  to  escape  from  the  feel- 
ing of  mortification  or  chagrin  which  always 
accompanies  the  exhibition  of  an  ignorance  pf 
etiquette.  Yet  nothing  is  more  arbitrary  than 
etiquette.  It  varies  with  the  nation  and  with 
the  city,  and  U  may  well  be  asked :  How  is  it 
to  be  learned?  Must  the  etiquette  of  all  the 
world  be  studied  to  constitute  one  well-bred? 
To  a  certain  extent  it  mustw  or  one  must  be 
content  either  tb' remain  at  nome  or  pass  for 
uncultivated,  and  thus  not  infrequently  meet 
with  mortifications  which  might  hav6  been 
avoided.  Ignorance  of  the  etiquette  of  the  so- 
ciety ifk  which  we  ordinarily  move  is  unpardon- 
able ;  the  arbitrary  rules  of  other  society  may 
be  sufficiently  ascertained  to  enable  one  to  move 
in  it  with  propriety,  if  not  with  el^ance.  The 
American  who  has  learned  in  New  York  and 
Paris  that  a  gentleman  should  always  appear 
gloved  in  a  drawing-room,  and  would  not  ven- 
ture to  display  himself  ungloved  in  the  salons  of 
either  of  the  cities  w&4iave  mentioned,  would 
naturally  feel  surprised  upon  entering  the  draw- 
ing-room of  the  Qneen  with  irreproachable  lav- 
enders to  find  himself  qnietly  requested  to  re- 
move his  gloves,  as  it  is  not  the  etiquette  to 
cover  the  hands  in  the  presence  of  her  Majesty. 
If  the  same  gentleman  were  to  sport  his  beaver 
in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Spain,  because 
he  saw  others  do  so,  he  would  be  qnietly  in- 
formed that  it  was  not  the  etiquette  for  a  for- 
eigner to  infiinge  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the 
grandees  of  Castile.  A  little  inquiry  would 
prevent  such  errors  and  the  chagrin  that  ev«r 
accompanies  them.  No  person  shonld  presume 
to  mingle  in  a  society  which  is  unfamiliar  to 
him  without  endeavoring  first  to  learn  some  of 
its  peculiarities.  When  Hajji  Baba  went  to 
En^nd,  attached  to  the  legation  of  Ae  Turk- 
ish embassador,  and  heard  the  people  hiss  the 
Prince  Begent,  he  thought  it  was  Uie  thing  to 
hiss ;  and  so  he  hissed  with  all  his  might ;  but 
very  soon  Hajji  found  that  he  had  "  eaten  dirt." 
An  incident  once  occurred  in  St.  Petenburg 
which  illustrates  the  annoyance  which  may 
spring  from  an  absence  of  acquaintance  with  a 
particular  usage  or  matter  of  etiquette.  Dur- 
ing the*  life  of  the  late  Emperor  a  court  dinner 
was  given  in  .honor  of  a  foreign  gentleman  and 
his  daughter.  The  latter  of  course  occupied 
the  seat  of  honor  on  the  right  of  his  Majesty. 
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Toward  the  cloee  of  the  dinner  white  grapes 
were  offered,  and,  as  nsnal,  the  servitor  present- 
ed tfie  golden  vase  crowned  with  white  grapes 
of  rare  quality  to  the  yonng  lady  first.  She 
had  been  brongVt  np,  if  not  in  a  sunny  clime, 
at  least  where  white  grapes  were  no  uncom- 
mon fruit.  It  was  winter.  But,  doubtless,  the 
yonng  lady  had  ofiten  seen  white  grapes  on  her 
father*s  taUe  at  home  even  in  winter,  and  was 
not  surprised  to  find  them  on  the  table  of  the 
Czar  in  January.  Acting,  therefore,  as  she 
would  have  done  at  home,  without  any  hesita- 
tion she  took  a  cluster  from  the  rase  and  laid 
it  upon  the  golden  plate  before  her.  Shortly, 
however,  she  observed  that  when  the  grapes 
were  offered  to  the  other  gnes|0  each  one  took 
a  golden  knife,  which  was  ttpon  the  vase,  and 
cut  off  one,  two,  or,  at  the  most,  three  grapes. 
Even  the  Emperor  did  not  exceed  the  Utter 
number.  Evidently  white  grapes  were  regard- 
ed in  St.  jPetersburg  at  that  season  as  an  ele- 
gant luxury,  and  were  to  be  tasted-^as  Lord 
Bacon  said  some  books  ought  to  be — ^not  eaten. 
Nevertheless  there  lay  the  bunch  of  grapes  upon 
die  young  lady's  plate,  the  too  unfortunate  evi- 
dence of  her  dereliction  of  etiquette.  It  can 
be  easily  imagined  how  excessively  she  was  an- 
noyed at  her  mistake.  Indeed,  she  afterward 
remarked,  when  telling  the  story,  that  she  nev- 
er in  all  her  life  contemplated  any  thing  half 
so  disagreeable  as  that  bunch  of  grapes  was  to 
her  under  the  circumstances.  Yet  it  was  a 
very  natural  mistake — one  that  most  any  Amei> 
ican  wonld  have  made — but  we,  venture  to  say, 
that,  though  it  was  an  awkward  incident,  it  did 
not  even  excite  a  smile  at  the  expense  of  the  beau- 
tiful representative — ^for  she  was  very  beautiful 
— of  republican  America,  on  the  countenances 
of  the'  refined  habUuis  of  the  imperial  court. 

Mr.  Marshall  used  to  relate  an  amusing  case 
of  ignorance  to  which  he  was  witness  at  Wash- 
ington. It  took  place  at  the  Whit^  House  dur- 
ing dinner,  or  rather  at  the  close  of  it.  When 
the  finger-glasses  vwere  put  on,  a  member  of 
Congress  from  that  part  of  the  country  where 
De  Tooqueville  says  there  is  plenty  of  popula- 
tion bat  no  society,  who  had  never  seen  one 
before,  observing  that  the  glass  placed  before 
him  contained  a  little  water  and  a  slice  of  lemon, 
supposed  that  it  was  lemonade,  and  immediately 
diank  it  up.  Shortly  after  the  servant,  noticing 
that  the  member's  glass  had  no  water  in  it,  re- 
moved it,  and  placed  another  properiy  filled  in  its 
stead.  The  contents  of  this  were  promptly  dis- 
posed of  also.  The  waiter  soon  furnished  a 
third  glass.  Bot  this  was  too  much  for  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  worthy  member,  so  stopping  the 
waiter,  he  said  to  him,  *'  Take  it  to  that  gentle- 
man over  there ;  he's  only  had  one."  The  color- 
ed gentleman,  who  had  '"acquired"  during  his 
^rvice  at  the  White  House,  and  had  *Ueen 
life,"  was  much  amused.         • 

A  question  of  etiquette  drew  from  Napoleon 
one  of  those  witty  speeches  for  which  he  was 
celebrated.  After  the  establishment  of  the  im- 
perial nobility  with  which  Napoleon  surrounded 
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his  throne,  the  Emperor  gave  a  grand  ball.  For 
certain  reasons  he  was  present  only  a  very  short 
time.  Late  in  the  evening,  when  the  company 
were  requested  to  enter  the  banquet- haU,  a 
struggle  took  place  between  the  newly-elevated 
ladies  in  regard  to  priority.  The  contest  be- 
coming warm,  the  doors  of  the  banquet-room 
were  kept  closed,  and  the  master  of  ceremonies 
retired  to  consult  the  Emperor  with  respect  to 
the  matter.  **  Announce  as  his  Majesty's  com- 
mands," said  Napoleon,  **that  the  eldett  enter 
first,  and  that  the  others  follow  in  proportion  to 
theip age"  It  will  readily  be  conceived  that 
there  was  little  contention  after  the  announce- 
ment. Indeed,  if  the  noble  ladies  had  not  fear- 
ed to  offend  his  Majesty,  and  perhaps,  with 
French  quickness,  appreciated  the  esprit  of  the 
Emperor,  probably  this  would  have  dispensed 
with  the  banquet  altogether.  Among  the  <m- 
aen  r^ime,  the  old  nobility  of  France,  such  a 
scene  could  not  have  occurred.  Etiquette  was 
carried  to  the  utmost  extent  by  the  Bpurbons. 
Indeed  so  important  was  it  considered  that,  dut^ 
ing  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  one  lady  of  the 
court,  who  had  particular  charge  of  matters  of 
form  and  propriety,  was  called  *'  Madame  Eti- 
quette." It  was  disregard  of  Madame  that 
brought  much  trouble  upon  poor  Marie  An- 
toinette. But  the  anden  regime  of  France  were 
chivalric ;  with  them  noblesse  oblige  was  a  rule, 
and  they  may  be  pardoned  an  over-love  of 
form.  In  Louis  XIV. 's  reign  Marly  was  con- 
sidered delightful,  because  there  etiquette  was 
relaxed.  An  invitation  to  Marly  was  a  thing 
to  be  coveted,  an  honor  which  was  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  all  who  were  high  enough  in  favor 
to  obtain  it.  ^*  Pardon,  Sire,  the  rain  of  Marly 
can  not  wet  any  one,"  was  the  polite  anteom- 
plimentary  reply  of  a  gentleman  whcnn  the 
King  requested  to  be  covered  during  a  slight 
shower  when  they  were  walking  in  the  garden 
together.  Court  etiquette  is  often  oppressive, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  monarchs  and  the 
nobility  should  gladly  seek  some  favored  spot 
where  they  may  be  in  a  measure  released  from 
its  trammels. 

Etiquette  is  near  akin  to  courtesy,  which  we 
know  was  bom  of  chivalry.  If  chivalry  pos- 
sessed no  other  merit  it  certainly  had  that  of 
refining  the  manners  of  the  world.  Before  the 
days  of  chivalry  politeness  was  but  little  under- 
stood, and  particular  politeness  to  woman  was 
hardly  known.  The  strongest  ''took  the  wall" 
of  his  neighbor.  Chivalry,  however,  taught  that 
generosity  is  a  virtue,  and  that  strength  must 
waive  its  rights.  When  the  horse  of  De  Grant- 
mesnil,  at  the  tournament  of  Ashby,  swerved 
in  his  course,  Ivanhoe  declined  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage which  this  accident  afforded  him ;  and 
"De  GiantmeAnil  acknowledged  himself  van- 
quished, «s  much  by  the  courtesy  as  by  the 
skill  of  his  opponent."  Th6  principle  is  seen 
now  in  a  gentleman's  giving  the  wall  to  the 
lady,  and  in  doffing  his  beaver  in  salutation. 
Only  the  boor  is  unacquainted  with  these  ordi- 
nary customs.  The  extreinity,  to  which  such 
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politeness  is  carried  in  our  country — which 
makes  it  the  paradise  of  women — may  be  ob- 
served any  day  in  the  raibroad  cars,  where  an 
old  gentleman  is  often  seen  to  stand  up  for  a 
mile  in  order  to  give  a  seat  to  a  young  lady, 
who  very  likely  is  more  able  to  stand  than  he 
is.  We  wish  that  "some  .of  our  fair  country- 
women, who  are  the  prettiest  and  most  pleas- 
ing women  in  the  world,  knew  that  etiquette 
requires  of  them  to  show  some  sense  of  the  po- 
liteness of  which  they  are  so  often  the  subjects 
in  the  public  conveyances  by  at  least  a  smile 
of  appreciation.  Rudeness  and  awkwardness 
are  apt  to  shade  into  each  other ;  they  produce 
something  of  the  same  effect.  To  have  a  lady 
neglect  to  recognize  a  politeness  which  costs 
yon  something,  and  to  have  a  gentleman  tug  at 
his  well-fitting  glove  to  get  it  off  in  order  to 
shake  hands  with  you,  when  he  ought  to  know 
that  when  gloved  he  ought  to  shake  hands  with 
his  gloves  on,  are  equally  annoying.  The  con- 
tinual iteration  of  the  word,  Sir,  in  conversa- 
tion is  a  habit  unfortunately  too  common  in  onr 
country,  and  which  should  be  amended.  In 
really  refined  society  it  is  never  heard.  In  En- 
gland it  is  deemed  servile.  '  It  is  aingnlar  that 
many  do  not  observe  pecnliarities,  never  dis- 
tinguish in  appellationB,  nor  see  an  especial  fit- 
ness in  certain  expressions.  Yon  constantly 
hear  people  say,  a  flock  of  geese  (meaning  wild 
geese)  for  a  iiie  of  geese,  a  flock  of  deer  for  a 
herd  of  deer,  a  flock  of  partridges  for  a  cov&f  of 
partridges,  a  flock  of  larks  for  a  bevy  of  larks, 
a  lot  of  girls  for  a  bet^  of  ladies.  Exactness 
of  expression,  where  the  language  may  be  un- 
derstood, should  always  be  adhered  to.  We 
should  say,  a  whist  pack,  and  a  euchre  deck; 
but  #e  should  avoid  s^ientiflc  and  technical  ex- 
pressions, which  convey  no  meaning  to  veiy 
many  in  general  society. 

We  hove  said  that  etiquette  is  arbitrary. 
Yet,  in  some  points,  it  will  be  found  to  be  based 
upon  reason  and  good  taste.  For  instance, 
upon  entering  a  room  at  a  party  the  gentleman 
should  offer  his  right  arm  to  the  lady,  in  order 
that  she  may  have  her  right  hand  free,  and  also 
be  able  to  display  her  drapery  to  the  most  ad- 
vantage. Upon  taking  leave  the  lad^  should 
not  take  the  gentleman*8  arm,  so  that  both  may 
have  their  right  hands  free  in  case  the  hostess 
should  offer  to  shake  hands  on  parting.  When 
the  farewell  is  made  the  lady  should  take  the 
gentleman's  arm  to  retire.  In  going  up  stairs 
the  gentleman  should  always  precede  the  lady ; 
in  going  down  stairs  the  lady  should  lead. 
Shaking  hands  is  so  universal  in  our  country 
that  it  has  grown  into  a  mere  form,  and  means 
very  little.  In  England  a  gentleman  will  bow 
to  one  to  whom  he  would  not  give  his  hand. 
The  latter  is  considered  private  and  due  only  to 
a  friend,  and  is  extended  only  as  a  sign  of  re- 
gard, or  through'  especial  courtesy.  In  our 
country  to  refuse  the  hand  is  considered  rude, 
and  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  shake  hands  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places.  But,  because  shak- 
ing hands  is  an  American  custom,  it  is  not 


wrong  or  a  violation  of  proper  etiquette.  Our 
country  is  as  much  entitled  to  its  own  customs 
as  any  other  nation ;  and  because  they  may  dif- 
fer from  those  of  other  countries  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  be  ashamed  of  tfiem,  or  give  heed 
to  the  comments  of  foreigners  who  criticise  us 
by  their  own  standards.  We  should  be  self-re- 
liant and  independent.  The  manners  of  no  two 
nation^are  the  same  in  every  particular.  They 
may  well  all  vary,  and  yet  all  be  in  accordance 
with  propriety  and  good  feeling.  The  older  a 
people  are  the  more  likely  it  ia  that  they  will 
have  cultivated  manners.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  defer  in  many  respects  to 
the  older  civilization  of  Europe.  Our  country, 
however,  though  it  have  a  lif^  of  its  own,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  Old  Worid,  and  hence  is  not  as 
young  in  its  manners  as  it  is  in  its  years.  The  . 
well-bred  of  this  country  are  as  well  bred  as  any 
people  in  the  world.  According  to  Mr.  Cooper, 
they  speak  their  language  as  well  as  the  well- 
bred  of  other  nations  speak  theirs.  The  time 
will  come  when  America  will  give  tone  to  the 
world;  and  until  then  we  may  possess  our  souls 
in  peace,  indifferent  to  criticism  and  fault-find- 
ing from  abroad. 

Etiquette  is  closely  connected  with  politeness, 
and  politeness  should  spring,  not  fix)m  mere  dis- 
cipline, but  from  a  kind  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  others.  If  you  should  be  asked,  *'What 
rotite  did  you  take  last  summer  ?"  do  not  rep1y> 
pronouncing  the  word  note,  but  avoid  the  use 
of  the  word  route,  so  that  you  hurt  not  the  feel- 
ings of  the  questioner,  who  chances  not  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  new,  fashionable  pronun- 
ciation. It  was  formerly  considered  a  marked 
evidence  of  true  politeness  in  a  certain  gentle- 
man in  England,  that,  in  alluding  to  any  one 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  last  rebellion,  he 
always  spoke  of  him  as  having  been  **oat  in  the 
affair  of '45."  It  diowed  refined  feeling.  The 
principle  might  be  carried  throughout  the  en- 
tire intercourse  of  life,  with  much  advantage  to 
all.  Consideration  does  much  to  oil  the  hinges 
of  society.  We  know  a  gentleman  in  this  State, 
whose  correspondence  probably  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  private  person  in  the  State ;  he  re- 
ceives numbers  of  letters  making  the  most  sin- 
gular requests,  and  yet  he  never  leaves  one  un- 
answered, because  he  thinks  eyeiy  one  is  entitled 
to  courtesy  and  respect.  When  we  say  Aat  it  is 
a  common  occurrence  for  him  to  receive  letters 
asking  for  subscriptions  to'  various  projects ;  for 
donations  to  divers  objects ;  for  gifts  of  many 
sorts;  for  a  silk  dress  with  ^^ all  the  trimming;^* 
for  a  library  of  books ;  for  board  until  educa- 
ted ;  for  furniture  to  start  in  life ;  and  for  much 
more  which  we  have  not  time  to  mention,  it  will 
be  seen  that  his  politeness,  as  well  as  his  laiige 
fortune  and  liberality,  are  pretty  well  tried. 
But  the  former  never  and  the  latter  rarely  fail, 
A  kind  if  not  always  satisfactory  answer  is 
sent  to  every  letter. 

There  is  an  especial  etiquette  which  apper- 
tains to  the  several  professions.     When  the 
clergy  enter  a  church  in  procession,  the  youn* 
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gest  lead,  and  the  inverse  order,  as  it  is  called, 
is  preserved  down  to  the  bishop,  who  comes 
last.  In  their  seats  the  highest  in  position  al- 
ways takes  precedence.  It  is  the  etiquette  for 
the  laity  not  to  go  up  the  aisles  while  the  pep- 
pie  are  at  prayer ;  and  we  may  add  that  it  is 
good  manners  to  pay  respect  to  the  customs  of 
the  church  one  may  chance  to  be  in. 

The  etiquette  of  the  army  is  very  particular. 
It  is  said  that  an  officer,  once  placed  in  com- 
^  mand  of  West  Point,  attempted  to  disregard 
"  the  time-honored  usages  of  the  Point ;  but  he 
soon  found  that  he  must  conform  to  them.  The 
etiquette  of  the  navy  is  not  less  exacting  than 
that  of  the  army.  The  superior  officer  always 
occupies  the  windward  side  of  the  deck;  he 
also  enters  a  boat  hstf  and  leaves  it  Jirst. 

The  etiquette  of  the  bench,  of  the  bar,  and 
of  the  physician,  is  likewise  thoroughly  marked. 
There  is  also  an  etiquette  among  commercial 
men  i  and,  too,  among  authors.  It  would  take 
a  Tolnme  to  recount  the  whole.  We  can  not 
even  attempt  to  illustrate  the  subject  further 
by  examples.  Our  object  has  not  been  to  teach 
etiquette,  but  to  show  that  it  exists  throughout 
society,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  it  forms  an 
element  in  good-breeding.  The  observance  of 
it  will  make  all  persons  more  acceptable,  and 
enable  them  to  move  more  easily  in  society. 
Especially  will  gentlemen  be  better  apprecia- 
ted who,  as  Cowper  says,  have  the  "ladies' 
etiquette  by  heart." 
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WHEN  my  brother  Hadley  was  about 
twelve  years  old — I  do  not  remember 
his  age  exactly,  but  I  know  he  was  but  a  little 
feUow,  and  not  used  to  be  trusted  with  the 
teas — he  was  sent  one  day,  on  account  of  the 
sickness  of  our  man  Barnabas,  to  fetch  home 
the  grist  from  the  mill. 

It  was  in  March— I  remember  the  day  per- 
fectly—  rough,  chilly,  with  8cud(ling  clouds, 
and  a  prospect  of  rain.  There  were  still  some 
patches  of  snow  on  the  north  sides  of  the  hills 
«nd  in  other  shady  places ;  but  in  the  valleys 
and  on  sunny  slopes  the  ground,  all  soaking  wet, 
was  beginning  to  show  green.  The  streams — 
"runs,"  aa  we  called  them — filled  fill  the  hol- 
lows with  their  pleasant  noise,  as  they  rippled 
over  the  loose  stones  along  their  beds ;  and  I 
am  not  sure  but  hero  and  there  a  violet  showed 
its  blue  eyes  from  under  the  shelter  of  some 
dead  leaf.  The  spring  was  in  the  air,  but  the 
winter  was  not  out  of  the  ground.  A  few  warm 
days,  or  a  beating  shower  or  two,  would  break 
up  and  drive  out  the  last  frost,  and  stiffen  up 
the  young  blades  of  the  wheat  into  spears  of 
rusthng,  vigorous  strength. 

"Now  be  carefhl,  Hadley,**  says  I,  when  I 
saw  him  mounted  on  the  cross-board  behind 
the  gay  young  horses. 

"  Careful !"  cries  Barnabas,  who  stood  draw- 
ing a  rheumatic  knee  up  into  his  double  hands, 
as  he  leaned  against  the  well-curb ;  ^*  he  couldn't 


get  hurt  if  he  was  to  try,  sis ;  so  never  do  you 
fear!" 

Then  Hadley  gathered  up  the  reins;  and  with 
his  lash-whip  stuck  under  his  arm  like  a  man, 
drove  away,  smiliffg  back  across  his  shoulder 
at  me. 

**What  if  the  horses  should  run  away?"  I 
said,  catching  at  the  hand  of  Barnabas,  as, 
slipping  off  the  edge  of  the  well-curb,  he  was 
hobbling  into  the  house. 

**  Oh  you  girls  have  allers  got  some  bothera- 
tion or  'nother  into  your  heads  I"  he  said,  with- 
out looking  at  me ;  and,  stealing  to  my  cham- 
ber, I  stood  on  tip-toe  at  the  window  overlook- 
ing the  road,  till  the  high  heads  of  the  young 
bays  were  no  longer  visible.  •  But  the  cross 
answer  of  Barnabas  did  not  make  my  fears  any 
the  less  that  I  know  of.  The  distance  from  our  • 
house  to  the  mill  was  fifteen  miles ;  and  so,  sup- 
posing the  grist  to  be  ready,  and  in  all  ways 
economizing  the  time  to  the  very  best  advant- 
age, it  could  not  be  reasonably  presumed  that 
Hadley  would  return  home  until  after  dark,  for 
it  was  now  after  nine  o'clock,  and  thirty  miles 
of  miry  and  hilly  road,  allowing  for  rest  and 
refreshment,  were  not  to  be  gotten  over  any 
sooner. 

I  watched  the  clouds,  flying  wilder  and  wild- 
er, and  crowding  two  or  three  into  one,  till  all 
their  ragrod  gray  edges  grew  solid  and  black, 
and  the  streaks  and  patches  of  blue  between 
them  shrunk  back  and  up  until  there  seemed  • 
an  immense  distance  between  the  clouds  and 
the  sky. 

"It's  going  to  rain,"  I  said  to  one  and  an- 
other, in  the  hope  that  somebody  would  con- 
tradict me,  but  nobody  did ;  and  going  out  of 
the  house  I  seated  myse^  on  the  bench  among 
the  bee-hives,  where  there  was  no  obstruction 
to  my  view,  a^  watched  the  sky  at  all  points. 

The  very  wmd  seemed  damp  with  the  com- 
ing rain,  and  flapped  against  me  where  I  sat 
like  a  wet  sheet ;  and  now  for  a  moment  a 
bright  spot  of  sunshine  lay  at  my  feet,  and  now 
a  great  black  shadow  dropped  upon  it  and  put. 
it  out.  The  bees  lay  in  brown  ridges  about 
their  hives,  but  did  not  fly  abroad  much,  and 
the  barn-yard  cocks  surrendered  much  of  their 
accustomed  ostentation,  picked  about  quietly, 
and  with  one  eye  askance  at  the  sky.  Within 
the  space  of  an.  hour — and,  ah  ve!  how  one 
little  hour  may  stretch  itself  out  sometimes — 
all  the  northeast  became  one  mountainous  mass 
of  blue-black,  through  which  the  quick  light- 
nings shot  up  and  down  and  athwart,  like  no- 
thing else  but  lightning ;  for  what  has  the  eye 
seen  or  the  imagination  conceived  that  is  more 
terrible  1  Then,  all  at  once,  the  winds  left  their 
damp  flapping,  and  blew  almost  a  hurricane ;  and 
within  twenty  minutes  only  a  hand's  breadth  of 
blue  showed  itself  in  all  the  sky. 

The  ridge  of  bees  about  the  hive  began  to 
stir  and  heave  like  a  serpent  rousing  from  win- 
ter torpor,  and  to  lengthen  itself  out  and  get 
itself  into,  the  hive,  with  a  vast  deal  of  hummed 
and  rumbled  discontent ;  the  cocks  fl^ned  their 
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wings,  and  with  shrill  calls  drew  their  feathered 
dames  abont  them,  and,  with  an  air  of  wonder- 
fiillj-snperior  wisdom,  led  the  way  to  the  near- 
est shelter.  Directly  the  barn-door  swung  to 
with  a  crash  that  sent  the  ^linters  flying  in  all 
directions,  and  then  came  a  sharp  rattle  that 
startled  one  like  the  crushing  together  of  the 
sky,  and  all  in  a  white  blinding  sheet  dashed 
down  the  rain. 

I  was  wet  through  and  thtongh  before  I 
could  reach  the  house,  and  yet  I  ran  with  all 
my  mig^t 

'^  What  if  the  rain  should  raise  the  creek  so 
that  Hadley  could  not  cross  ?"  I  said,  timidly, 
to  Barnabas,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  com- 
fort, for  the  thunder  and  lightning  added  terror 
to  the  fears  I  had  previously  experienced. 

"What  if  it  should?"  answered  Barnabas, 
gruffly.  "  I  reckon  the  horses  can  swim ;  but 
you  girls  have  oilers  got  something  'nother  into 
your  heads ! "  And  he  gave  the  rheumatic  knee 
a  rough  shake,  as  though  he  got  some  pleasure 
out  of  the  additional  pain. 

I  need  not  linger  over  the  day,  nor  tell  in 
detail  all  its  sufferings.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
I  kept  fast,  simply  because  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  do  otherwise,  and  that  the  dull  aching 
in  my  bosom  made  it  seem  as  if  I  had  a  stone 
there  rather  than  a  heart. 

The  creeks  would  be  impassable,  that  was 
certain,  and  if  night  should  fall  before  Hadley 
t  set  out  for  home,  and  it  needs  must,  what  .would 
become  of  him  ?  I  saw  the  horses  parted  from 
the  wagon  and  floundering  down  the  stream, 
and  Hadley  struggling  among  the  wet  bags  of 
flour,  and  going  down  too;  and  after  this 
strange  men  coming  with  frightened  faces  to 
tell  the  news. 

At  sunset,  though  the  thunder  growled  itself 
down  into  silence,  and  though  the  rain  had 
abated  from  its  first  wild  dashf  there  was  yet 
no  prospect  of  a  clearing  off,  and  even  the  runs 
that  crossed  the  meadows  were  swollen  into 
rivers  almost,  and  every  grassy  hollow  in  the 
door-yard  was  like  a  cistern  running  over. 

The  candles  were  lighted  half  an  hour  before 
the  usual  time,  for  the  darkness  became  dense 
almost  at  once  after  sunset^  and  although  no 
apprehension  was  expressed,  a  good  deal  of 
suppressed  uneasiness  evidently  pervaded  the 
household. 

Barnabas  affected  to  consider  the  storm  as 
rather  a  good  joke.  '*  It's  bad  onto  my  rbeu- 
matis,"  he  said,  *'bnt  it's,  moughty  nice  for 
young  ducks!"  He  laughed  more  than  com- 
mon, and  hobbled  about  as  though  he  were 
che^uUy  busy,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  doing 
nothing  at  aU.  He  shouldn^t  begin  to  look  for 
Hadley  before  nine  o'clock,  he  said,  and  if  he 
should  not  get  home  before  midnight,  it  would 
not  make  him  oneasy — not  a  bit  I  Hadley 
knowed  the  road,  and  the  critters  knowed  it 
too,  and  with  the  stable  afore  'em,  they'd  swim 
fast  enough,  he'd  warrant  it!  All  this  talk 
had  precisely  the  opposite  effect  from  the  one 
intended,  for  ^ere  was  no  end  of  the  perils  he 


suggested  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  afeard 
of.  And  every  now  and  then  he  would  inter- 
lard some  sentence  of  cheer  with  the  dubious 
exclamation,'  "I  wisht  I  had  sot  off  myself 
airly  this  morning,  rheumatis  and  all!" 

And  the  rain  fell  on  and  on,  and  the  dark- 
ness lay  deep  over  every  thing,  and  nothing 
was  to  be  beard  but  the  noise  of  the  rushing 
waters  and  the  soughing  of  the  winds,  for  it 
was  noticeable  that  not  one  of  all  the  teams 
that  had  passed  along  the  road  in  the  morning 
was  returning  now. 

At  last  Barnabas  was  foreed.to  admit  that 
Bomethin'  or  'nother  must  be  up!     And  with 
the  Qollar  of  his  great-coat  turned  up  over  his  ' 
head,  hobbled  out  to  hear  what  he  could  hear, 
for  he  could  not  see  any  thing. 

In  answer  to  my  look  of  anxiety  when  he 
returned,  he  said,  "  I  hain't  been  a  listenin*.  I 
just  sot  open  the  gate,  that's  all.  *'  After  this 
there  was  silence  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  then 
Barnabas,  buttoning  his  coat  and  tying  his 
pocket-handkerchief  about  his  knee,  went  out 
again,  and  by  and  by  came  back,  looking 
drendied  and  solemn,  and  having  heard  only 
the  rushing  of  the  winds  and  the  waters. 

Suspense  now  became  terrible,  and  the  dan- 
ger was  admitted  on  all  sides,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  wait. 

Barnabas  told  us  frankly  that  one  of  the 
critters  was  moughty  skeery,  and  t'other  none 
of  the  steadiest,  and  as  for  swimming,  he  didn't 
believe  that  nuther  uv  'em  knowed  any  more 
about  it  than  the  yearlin'  calf  in  the  stable. 
Saying  at  last,  *'The  only  hope  is  that  Hadley 
has  staid  into  the  mill,  and  hasn't  sot  out  for 
to  drive  them  skeery  critters  at  all,  'cause  if  he 
has,  he  mought  just  as  well  have  drir  straight 
into  his  grave!" 

Ten  o'clock  came,  and  eleven ;  and  Barna- 
bas had  told  all  the  frightful  stories  he  knew 
of  sudden  and  terrible  deaths,  snd  somehow 
nearly  all  the  stories  were  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  horses — ^how  they  had  run  away, 
tearing  wagons  to 'pieces  and  breaking  the 
necks  of  their  drivers ;  how  they  had  got 
drowned  with  their  masters;  and  how  thev 
had  fallen  over  dreadful  precipices  and  crushed 
their  riders  under  them;  and  how  he  had 
knowed  one  splendid  critter  to  be  struck  by 
thunder,  and  kick  his  owner  to  death,  and 
that  no  such  clap  as  we  had  had  the  day  past 
nuther! 

"Oh,  Barnabas!"  I  cried, " for  meroy's  sake!" 

I  got  no  further,  for  a  strange  dull  thump  or 
bump  against  the  door  arrested  me,  and  before 
one  could  exclaim  "What  is  it?"  it  was  two 
or  three  times  repeated.  "It'9  Hadley,  sot 
crazy!"  says  J^amabas,  "and  bobbin'  his  head 
agin  the  door!"  And  hurrying  forward  as  he 
spoke,  he  lifted  the  latch  and  set  wide  the  door. 

But  no  Hadley  was  there,  and  no  sign  of 
Hadley ;  but  in  place  of  liim  a  big  brindle  dog, 
with  a  head  like  a  Kon's,  and  all  his  shaggy  coat 
bedraggled  with  wet  and  mud.  His  tongue 
was  lolling,  and  he  breathed  hard  and  fast,  and 
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then  springing  over  the  steps,  stopd  with  his 
A  fore- paws  on  the  carpet,  wagging  nis  isil  and 
making  little,  quick  barks,  jnst  for  all  the  world 
{18  thongh  he  had  something  to  tell  if  he  could 
only  tell  it.  **  One  thing's  certain  !'*  says  Bar- 
nabas, caressing  the  crop  ears  of  the  great  pal- 
pitating creature,  "  he*s  an  onden,  other  of  good 
or  evil,  and  Hadley's  one  side  or  tother  of  Jor- 
dan's stormy  banks,  and  I'm  mooghty  doubtful 
if  it  taint  the  tother  side."  Bridget  made 
haste  to  set  meat  before  this  curious  guest,  but 
excitement  would  not  permit  him  to  eat,  and 
now  galloping  out  into  the  storm,  and  now 
back,  he  kept  up  a  series  of  tittle  short  barks, 
wagging  his  tail  the  while,  as  though  he  had 
the  best  of  news. 

Nevertheless  Bridget  said,  with  the  tears  run- 
ning down  her  red  nose,  ^'  It's  dith  the  crather 
foreshaders,  or  ilse  ke'd  ate  mate,  for  the  body 
of  him  is  as  holler  as  my  ould  shoe,  and  he'd  a 
right  to  ate  but  for  throubleT'  At  this  mo- 
ment John  Hammerson,  the  blacksmith,  who 
lived  half  a  mile  beyond  the  creek  of  which  we 
had  the  most  dcead,  appeared  at  the  door,  his 
pale,  frightened  face  telling  in  advance  that  he 
was  the  bearer  of  sad  news. 

''And  so  the  lad  hasn't  got  hm?"  were  his 
first  words,  as,  resting  his  hands  on  either  side 
of  the  door-frame,  he  peered  about  the  room. 

''Then,"  he  added,  "I'm  afeard  he  never 
wiUf" 

He  then  went  oq  to  tell  us  that  about  two 
hours  after  sunset,  it  being  then  as  dark  as  pitch, 
Hadley  appeared  at  the  door  of  his  smithy,  and 
inquired  whether  the  bridge  over 'Deer  Creek 
was  yet  standing,  and  on  being  told  that  it  was, 
rode  forward  at  a  smart  trot.  "  He  was  riding 
Whitefoot,  and  without  a  saddle,"  Mr.  Ham- 
mer^n  went  on ;  '^  and  I  could  hear  him  plash, 
pladrthrough  the  mud  and  mire  for  five  min- 
utes; and  while  I  was  kind  o'  listenin',  and 
kind  o'  wonderin'  why  the  boy  had  left  his 
wagon  at  the  mill,  and  kind  o'  wishin'  that  I'd 
asked  him  soraethin'  about  it,  and  wonderin'  to 
myself  why  I  hadn't  been  more  inquisitive  like, 
there  comes  a  dull,  crashin'  sort  of  a  sound  like 
a  tree  fallin'  when  its  top's  full  o'  leaves,  a  kind 
of  a  whuh  1 4ike ;  and  my  wife  she  comes  a  run- 
nin'  in,  her  face  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  says 
she,  '  Dani,  the  Deer  Creek  Bridge  is  gone  I 
Didn't  you  hear  that  whish  ?'  says  she ;  and 


that  stony  slope  toward  the  bridge,  and  as  nigh 
as  I  could  calclate  not  twenty  rod  from  it. 
Then  I  began  to  heilow  with  all  my  might,  and 
to  click  it  ahead,  though  the  road  was  under 
water  in  places  knee-deep,  and  all  airth  and 
heaven,  savin'  when  the  tongue  of  the  lightnin' 
shot  out  o'  some  cloud,  was  as  black  as  my  hat- 
band. 

" '  Heilow  the  bridge  I  O  heilow  the  bridge  !* 
I  shouted  and  shouted,  and  all  at  once  I  found 
the  water  was  up  to  my  waist,  knd  a-roarin' 
like  mad.  I  was  off  the  road,  but  I  soon  got  it 
agin,  and  went  forad  a  little,  and  stopt  and  list- 
ened a  bit,  but  I  couldn't  hear  Whitefoot  no 
more,  and  there  come  a  flash  o'  lightnin',  and 
there  was  the  piers  a  stickin'  up,  and  not  a  sign , 
o'  the  bridge  was  to  be  seen — it  had  all  slaropt 
together,  no  doubt,  in  that  whish  that  we  hiid 
fieard,  my  wife  and  me!" 

He  stopped  and  wiped  the  cold  sweat-drops 
from  his  forehead,  and  the  great  dog  that  he 
had  thrust  back  to  make  ^room  for  himself 
pushed  his  round  head  and  crop  ears  between 
his  legs,  wagging  his  tail  and  repeating  the 
same  little  joyous  barks  as  before.  "  Gret  out  I 
you  evil-omiened  crither !"  says  Bridget.  "  I 
was  the  first  to  say  that  dog  was  a  bad  omien  I" 
cries  Barnabas,  fearful  lest  his  prophetic  wis- 
dom be  jeopardized. 

The  dog  did  get  out  as  he  was  bidden ;  and 
having  run  a  little  way  toward  the  gate,  came 
dashing  back  almost  wild  with  excitement, 
turning  his  head  quickly  one  way  and  the  oth- 
er, as  though  he  said,  "Tou  shaU  see  for  your- 
selves presently  that  things  are  not  so  bad  !*' 

And,  sure  enough,  plash  I  plash!  through  the 
pools  of  water  that  stood  in  the  grassy  hollows 
of  the  door-yard  came  some  one  riding  steadily 
nearer  and  nearer.  "Whoa!"  says  the  well- 
known  voice;  and  there,  turned  squarely  to 
the  light  of  the  Open  door,  was  the  stored  fore- 
head of  Whitefoot,  and  bending  eagerly  toward 
us  over  the  high  head,  and  twisting  his  fingers 
in  the  long,  wet  mane,  was  Hadley  himself,  his 
eyes  full  of  happy  cheer,  and  all  his  face  fresh 
and  glowing  like  a  rose  in  the  dew. 

The  strange  dog  was  already  standing  on  his 
hind  legs ;  and  Hadley  no  sooner  slipped  from 
the  bare  back  of  the  horse  to  the  ground  than 
he  had  his  fore-paws  on  his  shoulders,  and  was  . 

_„^ , hugging  him  like  a  good  fellow.  ^ 

then  she  says, '  Whoever  that  is  a-trottin'  down#    "  Be's  ye  a  ghost,  buy,  or  a  livin'  erayther  ?" 
the  hill,  he'll  ride  right  off  the  pier,  ten  to  one,    cries  Bridget,  catching  at  the  elbow  of  Bama- 


and  its  forty  feet  from  there  to  the  bottom  of 
the  creek !'  Then  I  told  her  who  it  was  that 
had  just  rid  by.  '  0*Lord  ar-mercy  !*  she  cries, 
and  all  in  a  minute  she  gets  the  lighted  lantern 
into  my  hand,  and  says  she,  'Dani,  run  for 
your  life !  or  for  his'n,  rather ;  for  you  can't  see 
your  hand  afore  yon,  and  ten  to  one  that  boy'll 
ride  right  off  th%  pier  into  the  bilin'  waters,  and 
it's  forty  feet  down,  if  it's  one.' 

"  With  that  I  took  the  lantern  and  run  with 
all  my  might,  and  when  I  got  on  to  the  rise  I 
took  breath  a  minute  and  listened,  and  I  could 
still  hear  Whitefoot  plash!  plash!  away  along 


has,  and  partly  shielding  herself  behind  him. 

Hammerson,  the  blacksmith,  stood  dumb- 
founded, as  if  his  own  sledge-hammer  had  fall- 
en upon  him,  and  evidently  not  as  yet  fully  be- 
lieving the  evidence  of  his  own  senses. 

"It's  meself  jist,  Bridget,  and  nary  a  ghost 
at  all  at  all!"  cries  Hadley,  imitating  the  girl's 
dialect  as  he  freed  himself  from  the  embraces 
of  the  dog,  and,  coining  forward,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  th^  wonder-struck  group.  "  It's  the 
buy,"  says  Bridget,  "and  no  misthake;  but, 
dariint,  ye  had  a  right  to  be  drownded ;  shure 
an'  till  us  how  ye  got  over  the  ould  bridge  whin 
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it  was  swipt  away — for  that's  the  winder  wid 
us!" 

"  The  bridge  isn't  swept  awaj  as  I  know  of," 
says  Hadley ;  **■  it  wasn't  anyhow  an  hour  ago, 
for  I  rode  over  it,  and  here  I  am  to  prove  it." 

*^  Bode  over  the  bridge !"  cries  Hammerson ; 
'^  the  Deer  Creek  covered  bridge,  and  that  an 
hour  ago!  You're  mistaken,  my  son,  or  else 
this  is  a  ghost  after  all ;  'cause  there  wasn't  no 
bridge  there  at  that  time  I  Don't  you  mind 
what  time  yon  stopped  at  my  shop  ?" 

"  Yes,"  says  Hadley ;  "  what  of  it  ?'* 

'^Why,  this  of  it:  that  bridge  washed  away 
five  minutes  after  yon  rid  from  my  door.  We 
heard  the  tohish  of  it,  both  of  us — my  wife  and 
me — and  I  follered  right  on  after  you,  in  sound 
of  your  critter's  hoof-strokes  all  the  time,  and 
one  of  his  shoes  is  loose,  I  can  tell  you,  and  ort 
to  be  resot.  Well,  I  could  hear  him  plain  aa» 
could  be,  specially  along  that  stony  piece  o' 
ground  just  tother  side  o'  where  the  bridge 
was!"  , 

^*  Bridge  was  /"  echoed  Hadley,  almost  scorn- 
fully ;  '*  what  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Hammerson  ?" 

"  Mean,  boy  ?  I  mean  that  you're  crazy,  or 
that  taint  you,  or  somtin  notheV  I  That  bridge 
whishi  away,  and  my  wife  and  me  both  heard 
it,  not  more'n  five  minutes  after  you  rid  from 
my  door;  and  I  follered  on,  and  was  nearly 
cotched  up  with  you  when  you  must  have  rid 
off  the  pier  I  Grood  Lord,  boy,  didn't  you  hear 
me  a-hellowin'  ?" 

'*  Was  that  you  bellowing  behind  me  like  a 
mad  bull?'*  says  Hadley.  '*  I  thought  it  was 
some  crasy  man.  Good  gracious  I  what  did 
you  want  ?" 

'*  To  keep  you  firom  ridin'  off  the  pier,  to  be 
sure;  but  it  seems  I  couldn't,  for  you  must 
have  soused  in  head  fust.  Lord  bless  me !  I 
shouldn't  'a  thought  your  critter  'd  ever  ariz,  nor 
you  nuther !  Did  you  go  clean-  to  the  bottom  ? 
That  are  loose  shoe  must  'a  got  knocked  com- 
pletely off,  if  you  did."  And  the  blacksmith 
had  one  of  the  fore-legs  of  Whitefoot  between 
his  knees  by  this  time,  and  was  twisting  at  the 
loose  shoe  with  a  will. 

**What  does  all  this  mean?"  asks  Hadley, 
turning  from  one  of  us  to  another  with  a  face 
changing  from  good-natured  curiosity  to  almost 
angry  surprise. 

"Well,  it's  a  monghty  quar  story  you've 
made  betwixt  yon,"  says  Barnabas ;  '*  and  ih, 
can't  be  full  truth  onto  both  sides ;  other  one 
of  you's  wrong,  and  tother's  right,  or  one  of 
you  is  right,  and  tother's  wrong — ^thar's  about 
whar  'tis;  for  he  says,"  pointing  to  Hadley, 
*'he  rid  over  the  bridge  onto  his  critter,  and 
the  bridge  was  thar,  as  it  follers  logical ;  and 
he  says,"  pointing  to  the  blacksmith,  "the  bridge 
whisht  away  afore  he  got  tow  it,  and  he  soused 
in  head  fust,  as  it  follers  logical;  he  must  of, 
allowin'  the  bridge  wasn't  thar.  Now  thar's 
whar  'tis,  and  agreeable  to  my  idees  you've 
got  things  monghty  promixuous,  betwixt  you!" 

Then,  giving  the  lame  knee,  that  had  evident- 
ly given  him  a  twinge,  a  knock,  he  added,  "  But 


whar  did  yqu  come  across  that  are  big  varm- 
int ?  he  look's  like  a  grizaly  bear  a'most. "  A 

Then  Hadley  went  back  to  the  morning^  re- 
capitulating all  the  events  of  the  day,  with, 
many  of  which  our  story  has  nothing  to  do,  and 
we  will  therefore  pass  them  in  silence,  com- 
pressing what  is  pertinent  into  as  short  a  com- 
pass as  may  be.  The  miller  had  not  fulfilled 
his  promise,  and  the  grist  was  not  ready  till 
after  nightfall,  when,  the  darkness  being  so 
dense  and  the  waters  so  high,  it  was  thought 
best  for  him  to  leave  grist,  and  wagon  at  the 
mill  together,  and  ride  home  Whitefoot,  the 
gentler  of  the  two  horses,  rather  than  wait  for 
daylight  and  the  subsiding  of  the  watery 

With  an  empty  meal-bag  laid  on  for  a  sad- 
dle, and  strapped  under  his  horse's  belly,  and 
a  blind-bridle  on  his  head,  he  set  out,  stopping 
from  time  to  time  to  inquir%whether  the  bridges 
were  yet  safe,  and  so  without  accident  reached 
the  blacksmith's,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Deer 
Creek  Bridge,  and  then  halted  once  more,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure.  "The  virater 
isn't  within  half  a  foot  of  the  planks  yet,"  the 
blacksmith  had  said,  "  and  them  pillers  is  as 
solid  as  the  foundations  of  the  airth.  Never 
fear,  my  son,  never  fear !  but  just  give  White - 
foot  the  rein,  and  he'll  carry  you  safe  enough. 
But  mind  you  don't  try  for  to  guide  him  onto 
the  bridge — the  nonsense  of  a  brute  cretur  is 
safer  than  the  sense  of  a  man,  other  things  bein* 
onequal." 

This  was  the  blacksmith's  last  counsel,  and 
finding  his  horse  already  over  fetlock  in  the 
water,  and  judging  by  the  frequent  striking  of 
his  hoofs  against  the  stones  that  he  was  come 
upon  the  ground  sloping  toward  the  bed  of  the 
creek,  he  dropped  the  rein,  and  winding  the 
mane  about  his  hands,  so  as  to  hold  fast  in  case 
the  horse  should  miss  the  bridge  and  the  Horst 
come  to  the  worst,  he  leaned  down,  so  as  al- 
most to  embrace  the  high,  sturdy  neck,  shut  his 
eyes,  and  waited.  Directly,  he  said,  "I  con- 
cluded we  were  on  the  bridge,  because  the 
stones  had  ceased  ringing  under  my  horse's  feet, 
and  because  he  was  evidenUy  treading  on  wood ; 
but  if  the  water  had  not  been  up  to  the  planks 
when  I  halted  at  the  blacksmith's,  it  was  most 
assuredly  over  them  now,  for  my  horse  was 
wading  through  it  up  to  his  knees,  as  I  judged 
by  the  way  it  splashed  over  my  bare  feet  now 
,nd  then.  But  mercy  I  that  bridge  was  never 
lalf  so  long  before,  and  though  I  dug  my  knees 
into  the  sides  of  my  horse,  an^  flapped  my  el- 
bows against  his  neck  with  all  my  might,  I  could 
not  make  him  dtep  one  jof  the  faster,  and  if  he 
had  been  walking  on  a  rope  he  couldn't  have 
balanced  himself  more  slowly  and  carefully. 
Then  I  thought,  but  may  be  it  was  only  fear, 
that  I  felt  a  swaying  as  if  every  thing  was  go- 
ing, and  I  could  feel,  or  I  seemed  to  feel,  White- 
foot  all  of  a  tremble. 

"But  the  strangest  part  is  to  come,"  Hadley 
went-  on,  "  and  I  know  I  must  have  been  de- 
ceived about  it  aU  some  way.  Just  as  I  felt 
the  first  stones  under  foot  again,  and  began  to 
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relax  my  grasp,  for  I  had  dung  to  my  horse  be- 
fore as  for  life,  something  frightened  him ;  he 
gave  a  quick  spring,  and  the  first  I  knew  he  was 
from  nnder  me,  and  the  water  working  me 
down  stream  with  a  vengeance.  I  caught  at 
*  something,  and  as  1  held  there  came  a  great 
flash  of  lightning,  and  I  couldn't  see  the  bridge 
any  where,  and  I  seemed  to  be  holding  to  one 
of  the  naked  piers." 

**  And  that's  what  you  was  a-doin',"  says  the 
blacksmith,  '''cause  there  wasn't  no  bridge 
there !  Didn't  my  wife  and  me  hear  it  whish 
away  five  minutes  after  yon  rid  ahead,  and 
di4n't  I  foller  on  as  fiist  as  I  could,  and  didn't 
I  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  bare  piers  a-stand- 
in'  up  and  no  bridge  onto  'um  ?  There's  no  use 
o'  your  tellin'  me — you  crossed  a  phantom  bridge 
if  you  crossed  any  thing,  'cause  you  must  of!" 

"Phantom  nonsense!"  cries  Hadley;  "I 
know,  whatever  seetned,  that  1  must  have  cross- 
ed the  bridge,  for  there  I  was  across,  and  White- 
foot  certainly  didn*t  walk  on  the  air;  and  I 
didn't  cross  the  bridge  after  that  neither,  and 
here  I  am,  as  you  see !" 

"  Well,  you  have  got  a  monghty  promixnous 
story,  betwixt  you!"  reiterated  Barnabas ;  ''but 
whar  was  the  toll-man  all  the  while  ?  He  can 
settle  it,  I  reckon."  4 

Then  it  came  out  that  Hadley  had  not  seen 
the  toll-man,  nor  thought  about  him  till  that 
minute;  a  fact  that  considerably  favored  the 
blacksmith's  assertion  that  no  bridge  was  there. 

After  a  good  deal  more  talk  on  both  sides, 
which  need  not  be  repeated,  it  was  agreed  be- 
tween the  blacksmith  and  Barnabas  that  the 
former  should  remain  till  daylight,  and  that  the 
two  should  then  set  out  for  the  "debatable 
ground"  in  company,  and  settle  the  question, 
once  for  alL 

And  this  being  done  the  talk  got  back  to  the 
strange  dog  again. 

"  Whar  did  you  pick  him  up  ?"  says  Barna- 
bas. "  Come  bar,  you  beautiful  ole  grizzly,  and 
let  a  body  heft  ye!" 

Part  of  this  speech  was  addressed  to  Hadley, 
and  part  to  the  strange  dog,  as  the  reader  per- 
haps understands.  "Oh!  I  was  going  to  tell 
you!"  says  Hadley;  "I  saw  by  that  flash  of 
lightning  which  way  to  turn,  and  I  floundered 
out  as  fast  as  possible ;  but  of  course  the  dark- 
ness closed  up  again  in  a  minute,  and  how  was 
I  to  find  Whitefoot  ?  that  was  the  question.  I 
poked  about  this  way  and  that,  every  now  and 
then  coming  back  to  the  same  place  for  half 
an,  hour,  I  should  think,  and  calling,  '  Whitey! 
Whitey!'  over  and  over;  but  he  made  no  an- 
swer, as  he  will  when  I  call  him  from  the  mead- 
ow. '  He  has  doubtless  galloped  home,  in  his 
fright,'  I  said,  'and  I  shall  find  him  at  the  gate.' 
So  I  walked  on  fast  as  I  could  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  when  the  lively,  cheerful  barking  of  a 
dog  arrested  my  attention,  and  the  next  flash  of 
lightning  showed  me  Whitefoot  standing  square 
before  me  in  the  road,  and  this  great  dog  sitting 
upright  before  him,  and  holding  the  bridle-rein 
in  his  mouth.     I  patted  his  big  head,  for  I  felt 


grateful  enough,  be  sure,  and  mounted  and  rode 
away,  not  expecting  to  see  any  more  of  him ; 
but  the  first  gleam  of  lightning  that  showed  me 
the  road  showed  him  too,  trotting  just  ahead, 
and  looking  behijid  as  if  to  make  sure  I  was 
coming." 

"That  he  should  'a  been  sot  apart  to  ketch 
your  horse, ' '  says  Barnabas,  "  seems  providence ; 
but  that  the  horse  should  'a  got  away,  leavin'  you 
in  the  dark,  seems  improvidence ;  and  then  hofr 
did  the  critter  know  whar  to  stop  at  ?  Thar's 
a  metaph3rsical  question  that  bothers  me  awful.'' 

"  Well,  there  was  one  thing,"  interposed  the 
blacksmith,  "  that  'peared  to  me  on^ccountable ; 
but  now  I  see  the  accountability  of  it,  and  that 
was,  how  I  should  'a  got  here  fust ;  for,  you  see, 
when  I  found  ^the  bridge  was  gone,- 1  took  horse, 
rid  two  miles  to  the  northerd,  and  crossed  the 
ole  free  bridge,  and  still  got  here  half  an  hour 
forad  o*  the  boy !" 

"  So  you  didn't  come  over  the  Deer  Creek 
Bridge!"  says  Hadley,  shaking  with  laughter. 

"No!  I  couldn't  of— cause  'twasn't  there!" 

l^t  we  will  record  no  more  of  the  idle  dis- 
putation. The  tired  horse  was  stabled,  the  dog 
hospitably  kenneled  in  a  bed  of  dry,  fresh  straw, 
the  fire  kept  up,  and  the  little  party,  forming 
a  half-circle  about  the  hearth,  sat  till  daybreak 
exchanging  stories  of  hair-breadth  escapes,  of 
deaths  and  dungeons,  and  ghosts  and  goblin^, 
and  whatever  things  were  frightful ;  when,  as 
agreed,  the  smith  and  Barnabas  rode  away  to- 
gether in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  about  the 
bridge. 

"  I  told  you  so !"  cries  the  blacksmith,  when 
they  had  gained  the  rising  groimd  overlooking 
the  now  subsiding  waters ;  and,  sure  enough, 
there  stood  up  the  naked  piers ;  but  the  bridge 
itself  was  completely  swept  away,  except  in- 
deed one  heavy  oak  beam,  which,  being  per- 
haps mortised  better  than  the  others,  remained 
on  the  crumbling  foundations,  still  forming  a 
pathway  of  about  a  foot  in  width  from  bank  to 
bank. 

Whitefoot,  to  the  surprise  of  his  rider,  began 
now  to  manifest  signs  of  terror,  and  directly,  be- 
ing urged  forward,  snorted,  reared,  and  plunged 
in  the  most  strange  and  bewildering  fashion. 

It  was  soon  found  impossible  to  get  him  for- 
ward, either  with  spur  or  whip,  and,  dismount- 
ing, Barnabas  kindly  coaxed  and  petted  him, 
after  which  he  suffered  himself  to  be  reluctant- 
ly pulled  along  by  the  utmost  elongation  of 
head  and  neck,  the  sweat-drops  literally  run- 
ning down  his  sides,  and  his  four  strong  legs 
a-tremble.  The  waters  were  a  good  deal  down, 
and  all  along  the  sands  sloping  up  to  the  beam 
lay  the  tracks  of  Whitefoot,  in  a  direct  line,  the 
loose  and  askew  shoe  making  the  identification 
complete.  There  they  were,  coming  straight 
down  from  that  narrow  beam ! 

"God  bless  me!"  cries  the  blacksmith,  "  the 
critter's  walked  over  it  as  sure  as  you  are  bom." 
And,  springing  on^to  the  beam,  there  were  the 
points  of  the  horseshoes  indented  all  along  the 
softened  wood.  "I  could  swear  to  'em,  for  X 
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made  and  sot  them  shoes  myself!"  And  sure 
enough,  it  was  found  by  actual  measurement 
that  he  was  right. 

"  Don't  swear,"  says  Barnabas, "  not  thar  onto 
that  high  beam,  with  all  them  are  black  waters 
a-bilin'  under  you — it's  a  clar  case  as  'tis." 

But  the  blacksmith  would  not  be  satisfied 
till,  having  crawled  on  his  belly  all  the  length 
of  the  beam,  he  found  the  horseshoe  prints  clear 
across,  and  coming  straight  up  to  it  through 
the  sands  the  other  side. 

Whitefoot  obtained  quite  a  celebrity  on  ac- 
count of  this  achievement,  and  not  a  boy  of  the 
neighborhood  that  did  not  think  it  a  privilege 
to  mount  his  back,  with  just  a  meal-bag  for  a 
saddle,  picturing,  doubtless,  the  unsteady  foot- 
ing of  the  beam,  and  all  the  turbid  tumbling 
waters  to  be  under  him,  in  the  place  of  the  safe 
and  comfortable  meadow-grass,  and  thus  mask- 
ing a  fearful  joy. 

The  good,  faithful  creature  lived  and  died  on 
the  farm,  and  never  had  his  feelings  once  har- 
rowed again  by*a  sight  of  the  perilous  pass,  or 
even  by  being  driven  over  the  new  bridge  wnen 
it  took  the  place  of  the  old  one;  that,  past  all 
doubt,  was  *' whisht"  every  part,  just  as  the 
blacksmith  and  his  wife  supposed.  Barnabas 
always  insisted  that  he  had  said  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance that  the  strange  dog  was  a  good  onden ; 
and  Bridget,  Heaven  forgive  the  pretty  false- 
hood !  invariably  confirmed  the  hollow  boast. 
**  And  sure  ye  did,  darlint,"  she'd  say ;  "  an'  it 
was  your  sowl,  sure,  that  behild  it,  for  the  cre- 
ther  looked  like  the  owl  scratch  to  meself,  wid 
mo  poor  common  eyes."  So,  woman-like,  en- 
hancing the  flattery  by  disparaging  herself. 

The  dog,  in  compliment  to  Barnabas,  was 
named  Omen,  and  to  this  appellation  he  re- 
sponded with  joyful  alacrity  for  a  number  of 
years.  But  he  touched  the  limit  of  his  useful- 
ness at  last,  and,  as  if  unwilling  to  be  burden- 
some, laid  himself  down  and  died,  as  became 
him ;  but  it  is  due  to  his  services  and  memoiy 
to  dwell  a  little  more  at  length  upon  the  meliiod 
of  his  melancholy  exit. 

And  this  is  how  it  was :  One  day  in  Novem- 
ber, as  he  lay  dozing  on  the  threshing-floor,  be 
was  suddenly  called  to  do  battle  with  an  enor- 
mous gray  rat  that  had  been  for  some  time 
troubling  the  bam.  Whether  owing  to  his 
drowsiness  or  to  the  weight  of  his  years,  he 
failed  to  take  captive  the  enemy,  and  received 
from  Master  Barnabas  a  stem  and  humiliating 
reproof,  ending  with  a  terrible  threat.  '*  You 
are  old  and  good  for  nothing,"  says  he,  "and 
must  give  place  to  your  betters.  I'll  have  me 
a  younger  dog  before  you're  a  week  older — see 
if  I  don't!" 

Poor  Omen  was  on  his  knees,  with  his  nose 
in  the  very  dust  and  his  eyes  lifted  obliquely — 
a  pitiful,  pitiful  sight  altogether ;  but  the  old 
rat  was  safe  in  his  hole,  and  the  old  master  in- 
exorable. He  cast  it  in  his  teeth  again  that 
he  was  gotten  to  be  good  for  nothing,  pushed 
him  roughly  aside,  and  forgot  all  about  him. 


The  young  master  had  seen,  however,  the 
dumb  beseeching  in  the  eyes  of  his  favorite, 
and  his  heart  was  touched,  for  he  had  never 
forgotten  his  services  at  the  "Phantom  Bridge." 

"Come  here.  Omen,  old  fellow!"  says  be; 
"  I'll  stand  by  you  anyhow !"  And  he  reached 
forth  his  hand  in  the  old  caressing  way. 

But  Omen  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and 
with  a  look  of  fond  farewell  turned  and  walked 
away,  his  back  sunken  and  his  whole  attitude 
drooping  as  one  who  had  received  a  death- 
blow. 

He  did  not  go  to  his  comfortable  kennel,  bnt 
took  his  station  at  a  gap  in  the  meadow  fen«e, 
and  vigilantly  kept  the  stray  cattle  at  bay,  nev- 
er quitting  his  place  for  a  moment,  and,  as  it 
were,  doing  his  utmost  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  was  not  quite  worthless  after  all.  But  at 
the  end  of  the  second  day  the  terrible  threat 
was  fulfilled,  and  a  sleek  young  puppy,  limber- 
legged  and  handsome  as  could  be,  was  fetched, 
and  at  once  made  the  recipient  of  a  good  deal 
of  caressing  attention. 

At  this  the  honest  old  heart  of  Omen  lost  all 
courage,  perhaps  all  faith  in  human  gratitude, 
and  without  so  much  as  a  whine  or  an  appeal- 
ing way  he  left  the  gap  untended — ^left  the  ken- 
nel with  its  brig^,  warm  straw  for  the  new  in- 
cnmbent,  and  in  the  thick  woods,  out  of  the 
sight  of  men's  eyes  and  of  all  familiar  things, 
laid  himself  down  among 'the  dead  leaves  to 
die. 

Here  we  found  him  after  a  time,  but  perena- 
sion  nor  entreaty  would  induce  him  to  rise,  or 
even  to  take  food  where  he  lay.  He*  would 
lick  the  young  master's  hands  in  answer  to  his 
caresses  and  coaxing,  and  then,  with  closed 
eyes,  drop  his  head  flat  upon  the  ground,  all 
his  old  legs  and  clumsy  body  a-tremble,  as  if 
with  suppressed  emotion.  Bnt  the  hand  of 
Barnabas  he  would  not  touch,  nor  would  he  in 
any  way  give  him  token  or  sign  of  recognition 
or  forgiveness. 

Nearly  a  week  he  lay  thus,  with  only  the  trees 
for  company,  and  with  the  withered  leaves  drop- 
ping and  drifting  around  him ;  never  whining 
nor  whimpering,  but  just  waiting  bravely  and 
patiently;  and  at  last,  one  morning,  after  the 
first  light,  crisp  fall  of  snow,  the  young  master, 
with  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  bowl  of  warm 
milk  in  his  hand,  went  earlier  than  common  to 
look  after  him — ^but  he  had  no  need  to  be  look- 
ed after.  The  leaves  had  drifted  quite  over 
him,  and  the  snow  over  the  leaves ;  he  was  not 
only  dead,  but  was  buried  into  the  bargain. 
This  is  the  only  creature  that,  of  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  I  ever  knew  to  die  of  a  broken 
heart ;  but  certainly,  if  the  sides  of  nature  ever 
cracked,  they  did  in  him,  poor  fellow  I 

Barnabas,  Othello-like,  having  killed  him, 
loved  him  afterward,  and  daily  and  hourly  com- 
pared his  handsome  successor  unfavorably  to 
honest  old  Omien, 

So — ^more's  the  pity! — ^tbe  world  goes,  and 
doubtless  will,  to  the  end  of  time. 
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FIRST  appearances  are  always  among  the  most 
interesting  theatrical  events,  and  the  gossips, 
as  thej  grow  old,  renew  their  jouth  as  they  tell 
the  story  of  the  first  nights  they  have  seen.  It 
is  our  advantage  on  this  side  of  the  sea  that  we 
come  to  such  occasions  with  imagination  and  ex- 
pectation excited  to  the  utmost  by  the  fame  al- 
ready assured  of  the  actor  or  the  singer.  A  first 
appearance  in  Europe  is  an  experiment.  Kven 
if  it  be  Jenny  Land  or  Rachel,  the  beginning  is 
necessarily  without  previous  reputation,  except 
Xhe  warm  rumor  of  the  rehearsal  and  of  private 
admiration.  But  when  Jenny  Lind  came  to  us 
it  was  as  the  recognized  Queen  of  Song;  and 
when  the  spectral  Camille  glided  firom  the  side- 
scene  in  les  Horaces^  and  that  low,  weird,  won- 
derful voice  smote  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  list- 
ener, we  knew  that  Rachel  was  without  a  rival 
the  greatest  living  actress.  So  also  with  Alboni 
and  Ole  BuIL  Their  fame  was  made  for  them 
when  they  came. 

As  we  write  the  names  what  scenes  arise,  so 
freshly  remembered^  so  utterly  passed!  The 
very  buildings  are  gone,  except  Castle  Garden, 
where  Jennv  Lind  first  sang,  and  which  is  wholly 
changed.  It  was  in  the  Metropolitan  Theatre 
that  Rachel  appeared.  It  was  in  Tripler  Hall 
that  Alboni  sang.  And  in  the  old  Park  Thea- 
tre, on  a  memorable  Saturday  evening,  Ole  Bull 
strode  out  with  a  leopard-like  swing  npou  the 
stage,  his  coat  buttoned  across  his  magnificent 
breast,  his  fair,  frank  fiioe  smooth  and  romantic 
as  a  boy's,  as  he  bent  over  his  violin  during  the 
introduction  by  the  orchestra,  and  fondly  listened 
to  be  sure  that  it  was  as  sensitively  responsive  as 
he  required  it  to  be.  .  And  if  the  buildings  are 
gone,  where  are  the  magicians  ?  Rachel  is  dead. 
Jenny  land's  voice  has  flown.  And  Alboni  and 
Ole  Bull — ^where  are  they  ?  The  ehiborate  story 
of  Ole  Bull's  death  a  very  few  years  ago  was  de- 
nied ;  and  by  all  the  traditions  of  her  profession 
AJboni,  the  Contessa  Pepoli,  ought  to  be  comfort- 
ably living  in  a  villa  upon  Lake  Como. 

Yet  th^  were  all  first  appearances  that  were 
suggestive  of  each  other.  If  Rachel  came,  there 
were  those  whose  pride  it  was  to  remember  Ed- 
mund Kean  and  Cooke.  If  Jenny  lind  sang, 
your  neighbor,  who  had  eridently  come  down 
from  the  generation  of  George  the  Fourth,  mur- 
mured, in  the  intervals,  of  Malibran ;  and  yon, 
of  a  later  day,  retorted  feebly  with  Miss  Shirreff, 
and  with  more  animation  recalled  Ci{iti  Damo- 
reaa  and  Caradori  Allan.  If  Ole  Bull  stood 
towering  and  swaying  in  the  spell  of  his  own 
music,  there  was  some  old-fashioned  lover  of 
concord  who  thought  music  died  with  the  Her- 
mann brothers  or  the  Boston  Brigade  band. 
The  chaim  of  the  evening  was  balf  in  its  associ- 
ation, in  the  tender,  regretful  memories  of  other 
fiunes  and  other  days.  It  was  the  musing,  tear- 
ful romance  of  the  wanderer  who  shall  hear  no 
more 

"Tbe  bells  of  Shandon 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee.** 

More  than  all,  it  was  not  the  actor  nor  the  singer, 
not  the  song  nor  the  play,  that  seemed  so  curi- 
ously fiur;  it  was  the  (ost  y/mth  of  the  neighbor 


who  talked  to  you  of  Malibran  that  was  softening 
his  heart. 

Bo  you  suppose  that  the  sweet  white-haired 
couple  who  sat  before  us  in  Steinway  Hall  upon 
the  first  night  of  Dickens's  readings^that  couple 
of  comely  age  and  of  lovely  deference  to  each 
other — ^believe  that  there  can  ever  again  be  such 
evenings  as  they  knew  in  the  Park  Theatre  long 
ago?  What  a  pair  of  lovers  they  must  have 
been!  How  they  must  have  adorned  those  old 
Park  Theatre  evenings  I ,  This  very  flossy  young 
woman  who  sits  near  by,  mth  such  a  tremendous 
chignon,  is  like  an  absurdly  expensive  doll  im- 
ported for  the  hoHdays  from  Paris,  and  does  not 
replace  the  image  of  the  young  woman  whom  we 
see  beneath  the  kind  white  hair  before  us.  But 
what  then?  It  is  only  a  little  disadvantage  of 
situation.  Do  we  not  know,  as  we  look  over  the 
humming,  happy  crowd  that  fills  the  tasteless 
and  glaring  hall  of  Steinway,  that  there  are  tur- 
tle-doves here  in  scores,  and  all  as  softly  cooing 
as  any  that  ever  fiew  ?  A  sensitive  Easy  Chair, 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  throng  as  was  gathered  on 
that  first  Dickens  evening,  positively  glows  with 
the  consciousness  of  the  amount  of  hoping  and 
longing,  and  looking  and  smiling,  and  hand- 
pressing  and  whispering,  and  the  vast  contigu- 
ous happiness  that  pervades  the  halL  Why,  what 
have  we  come  to  hear  but  the  story  of  all  the  ex- 
perience under  other  forms  of  all  this  audience, 
written  and  read  by  a  master  ? 

Yes,  the  hall  is  wretched.  The  evening^s  en- 
joyment will  gain  nothing  frbm  the  place.  Bos- 
ton has  two  noble  halls.  There  are  other  cities 
which  have  fine  halls — traps,  often,  but  of  a  very 
pretty  pattern — ^and  New  York  has  the  unhappy 
cellar  called  Cooper  Institute,  and  this  distort- 
ed and  distressing  room  called  Steinway  Hall. 
But  even  Steinway  Hall  shall  pass  into  gentle  and 
grateful  remembrance,  for  here  Charles  Dickens 
gave  his  first  reading  in  New  York. 

When,  hereafter,  some  chance  traveler  picks 
up  an  odd  number  of  an  old  magazine — this,  for 
instance — and  opens  to  this  very  page,  let  him 
know  that  the  evening  was  bright  with  nioon- 
light  veiled  in  a  soft  gray  snow-cloud.  iTie 
crowd  at  the  entrance  was  not  very  large.  The 
speculators  in  tickets  were  not  veiy  troublesome. 
'The  police,  as  usual,  were  polite  and  eflicient; 
and  going  up  the  steep  staircase,  and  passing 
through  the  single  door,  we  were  all  quietly  and 
pleasantlv  seated,  and  so  was  every  body  else  by 
eight  o'dock.  The  floor  of  the  hall  is  level,  so 
that  the  audience  is  lost  to  itself;  but  it  was  easy 
for  all  of  us  to  perceive,  by  scanning  our  neigh- 
bors, that  we  were  a  very  fine  body  of  people. 
At  least  every  body  who  was  present  said  so. 
We  all  remarked  that  the  inteUigeuce  and  dis- 
tinction of  the  city  were  present,  and  that  it  must 
be  extremely  gratifying  to  Mr.  Dickens  to  be 
welcomed  by  the  most  intellectual  and  appreci- 
ative audience  that  could  be  assembled  in  New 
York. 

The  details  of  the  arrangement  upon  the  plat^ 
form,  the  screen  behind,  the  hidden  lights  above 
and  below,  and  the  stiff  little  table  with  the  wa- 
ter-bottle, are  fiuniliar.  But  as  we  all  sat  look- 
ing at  them,  and  at  the  variously  splendid  .toilets 
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that  rustled  in,  and  flattered,  and  finally  settled, 
it  was  not  possible  to  escape  the  great  thought 
that  in  a  few  moments  we  shonld  see  at  that 
queer,  stiff  table  the  creator  of  Sam  Weller,  and 
Oliver  Twist,  and  Micawber,  and  Dick  Swiveller, 
and  the  endless,  marveloas  company — the  great- 
est stonr-teller  since  Scott,  one  of  the  most  fiunous 
names  m  literature  since  Shakespeare.  When  he 
was  here  before  Carlyle  growled  in  ''Past  and 
Present"  about  ''Schnauspiel,  the  distinguished 
novelist, "  and  there  were  some  who  laughed. 
But  the  laugh  has  passed  by.  Look !  There  is 
a  man,  who  looks  like  somebody's  **own  man," 
who  scuffles  across  the  stage  and  turns  up  a 
burner  or  two ;  and  he  is  scarcely  out  of  the  way 
when — there  he  comes,  rapidly,  the  world's  own 
man. 

His  reception  was  sober.  The  whole  audience 
clapped  its  gloved  hands.  Not  a  heel,  not  a  cane, 
mingled  with  the  sound,  not  a  solitary  voice.  It 
was  a  very  muffled  cordiality,  an  enmusiasip  in 
kid  gloves.  The  Easy  Chair,  for  one,  longed  to 
rise  and  shout  Heaven  has  given  us  voices, 
brethren,  with  which  to  welcome  and  salute  our 
friends,  and  if  ever  a  long,  long  cheer  should 
have  rang  from  the  heart,  it  was  when  the  man 
who  has  done  so  much  for  all  of  us  stood  before 
us.  But  it  was  useless.  The  steady  clapping 
was  prolonged,  and  Dickens  stQod  calmly,  bow- 
ing easily  once  or  twice,  and  waiting  with  the  air 
of  one  ready  to  begin  business.  The  instant 
there  was  silence  he  did  begin:  ''Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  I  am  to  have  the  honor  of  reading 
to  yon  this*  evening  the  trial-scene  from  Pick- 
wick ;  and-  a  Christmas  Carol  in  a  prelude  and 
three  scenes.  Scene  first,  Marley's  Ghost  Mar- 
ley  was  dead,  to  begin  with."  These  words,  or 
words  very  similar,  were  pronounced  in  a  husky 
voice,  not  remarkable  in  any  way,  and  with  the 
English  cadence  in  articulation,  a  rising  inflection 
at  the  end  of  every  few  words.  They  were  spoken 
with  perfect  simplicity,  and  the  introductory  de- 
scription was  read  with  good  sense,  and  conveyed 
a  fine  relish  upon  the  reader's  part  of  the  things 
described.  There  was  nothing  formal,  no  effort 
of  any  kind.  The  left  hand  held  the  book,  die 
right  hand  moved  continually,  slightly  indicating 
the  action  described,  as  of  putting  on  a  muffler, 
or  whatever  it  might  be.  But  the  moment 
Scrooge  spoke  the  drama  began. 

Eveiy  character  was  individualized  by  the  voice 
and  by  a  slight  change  of  expression.  But  the 
reader  stood  perfectly  still,  and  the  instant  transi- 
tion of  the  voice  from  the  dramatic  to  the  descrip- 
tive tone  was  unfailing  and  extraordinaiy.  This 
was  a  perfection  of  art.  Nor  was  the  evenness  of 
the  variety  less  striking.  Eveiy  character  was 
indicated  with  the  same  felicity.  Of  course  the 
previous  image  in  the  bearer  s  mind  must  be  con- 
sidered in  estimatipg  the  effect  The  reader  does 
not  create  the  character,  the  writer  has  done  that ; 
but  he  refreshes  it  into  unwonted  vividness,  as 
when  a  wet  sponge  is  passed  over  an  old  picture. 
Scrooge,  and  tiny  Tim,  and  Sam  Weller  and  his 
wonderful  &ther,  and  Sergeant  Buzfuz,  and  Jus- 
tice Starleigh  have  an  intenser  reality  and  vitality 
than  before.  As  the  reading  advances  the  speU 
becomes  more  entrancing.  The  mind  and  heart 
answer  instantly  to  every,  tone  and  look  of  the 
reilder.  In  a  passionate  outburst,  as  in  Bob 
Cratchit's  wail  for  his  lost  little  boy,  or  in 
Scrooge's  prayer  to  be  allowed  to  repent,  the 


whole  scene  lives  and  throbs  before  you.  And 
when,  in  the  great  trial  of  Barddl  against  Pick- 
wick, the  thick,  fat  voice  of  the  elder  Wdier 
wheezes  from  the  gallery,  "Put  it  down  with  a 
wee,  my  Lerd,  put  it  down  with  a  wee,"  yon  torn 
to  look  for  the  galleiy  and  behold  the  benevolent 
parent 

Through  all  there  is  a  striking  sense  of  re- 
served power,  and  of  absolute  masteiy  of  the  ait. 
There  is  no  straining  for  points,  no  exaggera- 
tion, no  extravagance  of  any  kind,  bat  an  ade- 
quate outlay  of  means  for  eveiy  effect,  and  a  com- 
plete preservation  of  personal  dignity  through- 
out. The  enjoyment  is  sincere  and  unique ;  and 
when  the  young  gentleman  before  us  remarks 
to  the  flossy  young  woman  at  his  side  that  "any. 
clever  actor  can  do  the  thing  as  we)l,"  we  con- 
gratulate him  inwardly  upon  his  experience  of 
the  theatre.  Perhaps  also  the  flossy  young  wo- 
man is  of  opinion  thtft  any  clever  author  can 
write  as  well  as  this  reader.  Possibly  it  is  not 
for  these  young  neighbors  of  ours,  remarks  Mr. 
Diogenes,  who  happens  to  overhear  them  with 
the  Easy  Chiur,  that  the  author  writes  and  the 
r^der  reads.  There  is  a  serious  drawback  to 
this  first  evening's  enjoyment,  however,  and  that 
is  that  full  a  third  of  those  present  hear  very  im- 
perfectly. Nothing  can  surpass  the  air  of  min- 
gled indignation,  chagrin,  and  disappointment 
with  which  a  good  friend  just  behind  declares 
that  she  did  not  hear  a  wx>rd,  and  adds,  caustic- 
ally, that  the  spectacle  alone  is  hardly  worth  the 
money.  Not  worth  the  money  ?  Dear  Madam, 
the  Easy  Chair  would  willingly  pay  more  tihan 
the  price  of  admission  merely  to  see  him.  And 
just  as  he  is  thinking  so  another  friend  steps  for- 
ward aiid  says,  in  a  decided  tone  of  utter  disap- 
pointment, "  Just  let  me  take  your  glass,  will 
you  ?  I  can't  hear  a  word,  but  I  should  like  to 
see  how  the  man  looks.".  As  the  Easy  Chair 
rolls  out  of  the  door  he  encounters  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sealskin,  sailing  smoothly  and  silently  ont 
"How  delightful!"  exclaims  the  innocent  and 
unwaiy  old  Chair.  "  Didn't  hear  a  word,"  says 
Mr.  Sealskin,  sententiously,  and  without  panaini^ 
in  his  course ;  and  Madam  upon  his  arm  nisea 
her  eyebrows  and  looks  erophaticaUy  'inot  a 
word !"  And  so  the  Easy  Chair  gradually  dis- 
covers that  there  has  been  a  veiy  wide  and  lam- 
entable disappointment,  and  tluit  a  large  part 
of  the  throng  has  been  tantalized  through  the 
evening  in  the  vain  effort  to  hear — catching  a 
few  words  and  losing  the  point  of  the  joke.  No 
wonder  they  are  veiy  sober,  and  sail  out  of  the 
hall  very  steadily,  with  an  air  of  thinking  that 
they  have  j)een  the  victims  of  a  swindle,  but  also 
with  the  plain  wish  to  think  as  well  of  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens  as  circumstances  will  allow. 
Still,  they  evidently  hold  him,  upon  the  whole, 
responsible,  just  as  an  audience  assembled  to 
hear  a  lecture,  and  obliged  to  go  nnlectured 
away,  hold  the  lecturer — chafing  in  a  snow-hank 
upon  the  railroad  fifty  miles  away — ^responsible. 
It  is  pleasant  for  the  Sealskins  to  read,  as  the 
Easy  Chair  did  the  next  morning,  in  tlie  ever- 
veracious  and  independent  press,  that  Mi*.  Dick- 
ens's voice  is  heard  with  ease  in  every  part  of 
the  hall. 

But  let  them  feel  as  they  may,  those  who  did 
not  hear  are  sure  to  go  again,  and  if  they  hear 
the  next  time,  again  and  again.  Let  the  intue 
reader  of  this  odd  nnmber  oi  a  magazine  learn 
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£uther  that  such  was  the  popular  eagerness  to 
attend  these  readings  that  people  gathered  be£9re 
light  to  stand  in  the  line  of  the  ticket-office.  One 
hUtoric  boy  is  said  to  have  passed  the.  night  in  the 
cold  wailing  for  the  opening  of.the  office,  and  to 
havd  sold  his  prize  for  thirty  dollars  in  gold  to 
^'a  Southerner."  Another  person  was  o^red 
twenty  dollars  for  his  place  in  the  line,  with  mere- 
ly a  chance  of  getting  a  ticket  when  his  turn 
came  at  the  office.*  So  among  all  first  appear- 
ances none  can  be  more  unique  in  remembrance 
than  this. of  Mr.  Dickens,  nor  can  any  remem- 
bered enjoyment  be  always  fresher  and  feurer 
than  that  of  his  readings. 

The  other  day  the  Easy  Chair  was  rolling 
down  from  Albimy  upon  one  of  the  railroads 
upon  which  Mr.  Vanderbilt  permits  us  all  to 
travel,  and  when* the  train  stopped  at  Pough- 
keepsie  the  brakeman  thriBw  open  the  door  of 
the  car,  shouted  '^Pokepsy;  ten  minutes  for 
refreshment!"  and  the  passengers  arose  and 
poured  out  of  the  car  into  the  spacious  hall. 
There  is  a.  long  counter  upon  which  are  plates 
of  smoking  ojrsters,  and  upon  shelves  within  the 
area  of  the  counter  are  pieces  of  pie,  ham  and 
egg^  cake,  ^ind  apples.  The  company  in  a  long, 
silent  line  devote  themselves  solemnly  to  busi- 
ness; the  oysters  disappear  in  a  twinkling;  a 
gulp,  and  aU  is  over.  *^  Coffee"  is  the  senten- 
tious countersign  passed  along  the  line,  and  gal- 
lons of  coffee  follow  quarts  of  oysters.  Behind 
the  counter  nimble  maidens  dart  to  and  fro  with 
a  celerity  that  reminds  the  feeder  at  the  upright 
troD£^  of  the  *'  ten  minutes"  which  are  so  rapid- 
ly slipping  away.  Civility  is  confined  to  a  side- 
way  glance  at  your  neighbor  while  yon  are  your- 
self engulfing  the  last  oyster  and  he  is  gurgling 
over  his  coffee.  Some  inscrutable  fate  forbids 
.  tixHe  enough  to  eat  decently,  forbids  sitting  down, 
forbids  any  thing  but  the  most  severely  mechan- 
ical part  of  the  business  of  eatiiig.  If  we  stopped 
long  enough  to  smile  between  the  oysters  or  to 
masticate  the  pie  we  might  not  arrive  in  New' 
York  until,  half  past  five  instead  of  a  quarter  past 
five,  and  how  could  we  excuse  so  wicked  a  waste 
of  time  ?  Indeed — ding,  ding,  there  is  the  con- 
ductor's petulant  "bell !  Seize  the  pie,  bolt  the 
rest  of  the  coffee  ;•  good  gracious  I  how  much — 
I  haven't  any  change— what  the  Beelzebub  shall 
I  do— ding,  ding!  To  deliberate  is  to  be  lost, 
and  pay  or  no  pay  for  the  pie  or  no  pie,  we  rush 
to  the  platform,  struggle  into  the-car,  and  presto, 
we  are  leaving  oysters  and  cookeys  behind  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

As  for  this  paiticuh&r  passenger  he  opens 
''  Sketches  of  Russian  Life,  before  and  during 
the  Emancipation  of  the  Serft,"  edited  by  Mr. 
Henry  Morley,  Professor  of  English  Lateratare 
in  University  Collie,  London,  and  almost  im- 
mediately lights  upon  this  apposite  passage,  de- 
scribing the  Crreat  National  Railway  between  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow.  ''This  is  one  of  the 
finest,  safest,  best-arranged,  and  most  comfort- 
abl#traveUng  lines  in  the  world.  The  speed  of 
traveling  is  limited  to  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
The  shortest  stoppage  is  for  ten  minutes,  allow- 
ing plenty  of  time  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea  and  smoke 
a  cigarette,  but  at  each  of  the  principal  stations 
the  train  stops /or  haifan  hour." 

The  Italics  are  the  Easy  Chair's.  He  wishes 
to  emphasize  the  agreeable  truths  which'he  found 


in  the  interesting  book.  He  hopes  that  this  very 
page  may  fall  under  the  eye  of  some  patron  of  the 
Pokepsy  oysters  and  pies,  and  suggest  thoughts 
to  him.  The  delightful  book  proceeds,  and  the 
Easy  Chair  invites  to  its  further  statements  the 
attention  of  Mr.  C.  Vanderbilt  liimself.  ''Hot, 
well -cooked  dinners,  breakfests,  and  suppers, 
served  by  clean,  well-dressed  waiters,  are  always 
ready."  To  the  Pokepsy  traveler  this  seems 
wild  romance — a  mere  unbridled  fiction  of  Mr. 
Babington  White's.  But  still  more  fabulous  is 
what  follows :  "  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  eat, 
and  the  price  is  not  very  high."  And  this  in 
an  effete  despotisfti !  However,  the  Easy  Chair 
reads  on :  "  The  Russians  make  a  journey  to  and 
from  Moscow  an  affair  of  pleasure,  sleep  and  eat 
alternately,  gormandizing  at  all  stations  where 
refreshmemifi  can  be  had ;  not  crowding  them, 
that  is  impossible,  the  rooms  being  so  large  as 
to  accommodate  from  six  himdred  to  eight  hun- 
dred persons  at  once.  The  passengers  do  strict 
justice  to  the  good  things  on  the  tables,  find 
fault  freely,  and  order  what  they  require  as  if 
they  were  at  home  in  a  good  hotel." 

The  Pokepsy  station  is  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able eating-houses  upon  our  railroads.  The 
Easy  Chair  is  saying  nothing  in  depreciation  of 
it,  whatever  he  may  privately  think  of  the  sys- 
tem to  which  it  belongs.  The  oysters  are  good ; 
the  tea  is  good ;  the  pump^n-pie  is  good.  The 
Easy  Chair  will  have  no  misunderstanding  upon 
that  head,  and  he  heartily  advises  every  body 
when  they  hear  the  words,  "  Pokepsy,  ten  min- 
utes for  refreshments,"  to  run  and  do  what  they 
can  in  the  time  allotted.  The  room  is  clean ; 
the  maidens  are  tidy;  the  food  is  good.  The 
Easy  Chair  had  just  eaten  some  oysters  and  a 
piece  of  pie  with  a  dry,  brown  unaercrust,  and 
had  drank  a  cup  of  tea,  and  for  this  swift  and 
simple  feast  had  expended  for^-five* cents.  He 
reflected  upon  these  fiicts  as  he  continued : 

"  After  the  gutta-percha  pork-pies,  mahogany 
cakes,  and  saw-dust  sandwiches,  bolted  standing 
in  the  English  refreshment-rooms,  it  is  pleasant 
to  sit  down  comfortably  when  one  is  tired  and 
hungry,  napkin  «on  knee,  'Ip  a  half  hour's  quiet 
discussion  of  a  well-cooked  meal.  Beef,  Iamb, 
mutton,  vegetables,  fowl,  game,  potatoes,  fish, 
cutlets,  cheese,  and  dessert  are  ser>'ed  by  civil 
waiters  in  black  clothes  and  white  cravats,  at  the 
small  dharge  of  three  roubles  [s^enty-five  cents] 
each.  One  can  also  dine  very  well  for  half  this 
sum  at  the  side-table." 

Monsieur  Vanderbilt,  the  Emperor  beats  you ! 
Is  there  any  reason  that  the  most  universally 
traveling,  prosperous,  and  handy  people  in  the 
world  should  be  obliged  to  read  that  the  former  ' 
owners  of  Alaska  surpass  them  in  some  of  the 
prime  pleasures  of  travel  ?  Is  there  any  reason 
why  the  train  should  not  stop  a  good  half  hour 
at  "Pokepsy,"  and  enable  the  traveler  to  seat 
himself  comfortably  and  comfortably  dine  ?  Why 
must  he  bo{t  his  pie  standing,  with  his  eyes  on 
the  dock  and  his  hands  grasping  a  cup  of  oof- 
fee?  Or  why,  as  the  Easy  Ch^  has  already 
asked,  and  without  the  slightest  response — ^why, 
if  we  must  be  thundering  along  every  moment, 
may  there  not  be  a  system  of  telegraphing  a  din- 
ner-order forward  to  the  dinner-station,  so  that 
in  due  order,  piping  hot,  with  pUites  and  nap- 
Ipn  and  every  convenience,  the  dinner  may  be 
^nght  into  the  train  and  dispatched  leisurely. 
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cheminfaiaant — that  is  to  say,  indignant  Sir,  as 
we  sail,  as  we  sail  ?  The  gentlemen  in  attend- 
ance, who  need  not  be  restricted  to  black  clothes 
and  white  cravats,  can  remove  the  dishes  at  a 
station  farther  on,  whence  thej  may  figure  in 
next  day*8  dinner  upon  the  return  train.  Our  au- 
thor mentions  that  the  Russian  travelers  in  these 
fine  halls  and  at  these  abundant  repasts  ''find 
&ult  freely. "  Thfit  can  not  be  said  of  a  country 
where  the  thirteenth  man  is  tolerated  in  the  om* 
nibns,  and  where  passengers  meekly  stand  for 
miles  in  a  railroad  car  because  all  the  seats  are 
•  occupied.  Find  fiuilt  fieely  I  Far  be  it  from 
the  well-regulated  American.  *  He  is  permitted 
to  pay  four  dollars  a  day  at  his  hotel,  and  is 
humbly  grateful  if  he  can  get  a  piece  of  cold  hot 
roast  beef  and  a  slice  of  lead  pie  for  his  dinner. 
And  if  he  should  read  the  Russian  Sketches  of 
which  the  Easy  Chair  has  spoken,  he  vnll  say, 
probably,  that  the  railroad  of  the  leisurely  din- 
ners does  not  pay.  What  then?  Suppose  it 
were  true !  That  is  in  an  effete  imperial  mon- 
archy. If  the  Yankee  genius  can  not  combine 
upon  our'  railroads  safety,  punctuality,  plenty  of 
time  to  dine,  and  handsome  dividends,  the  Yan- 
kee genius  is  overpraised. 

Tornadoes  at  home  and  earthquakes  in  the 
great  Gulf,  early  storms  and  horrible  railroad  ac- 
cidents, ushered  in  the  holidays  this  season.  But 
the  day  itself  came  stifl  and  bright,  although  be- 
fore noon  it  was  veiled  in  soft  gray  winter  mist. 
For  a  few  days  before  how  beautiful  and^  busy 
>ni8  this  great  dty !  Beautiful  not  with  archi- 
tecture or  costume  or  picturesque  life,  but  with 
the  sense  of  universal  kindness  and  generosity. 
No  man  can  saunter  through  the  Christmas 
streets,  and  look  in  at  the  Christmas  shops,  and 
watch  the  Christmas  &ces,  without  feeling  that 
the  time  is  t^y  hallowed,  and  comes  as  a  bene- 
diction in  ways  that  we  do  not  imagine. 

The  chief  delight  of  Christmas  is  the  happiness 
of  the  children — the  next  is  the  Christmas  shop- 
ping. To  this  kst  time  is  even  more  necessary 
than  money.  Pray  don't  misunderstand.  The 
Easy  Chair  advises  i|p  friend  c^  youth  to  set 
forth  upon  his  Christmas  tour  without  plenty  of 
money,  of  course  not.  There  is  no  better  advice 
than  to  have  plenty  of  money.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  is  to  have  a  great  many  very  large  purses, 
and  ar  great  manf  very  large  bills  to  put  in  each 
one  of  thenL  If  any  friend  of  this  counselor  for- 
got to  attend  to  these  little  details  during  this 
season  he  may  repair  his  negligence  next  year, 
and  we  will  now  consider  a  few  points  that  may  be 
of  service  when  the  happy  day  again  draws  near. 

And  firstly,  dear  brethren,  reflect  that  the 
Christmas  shopping  is  not  for  a  day,  but  for  all 
time.  It  should  be  a  constant  and  daOy  con- 
cern, like  other  things  to  which  our  friends  in 
white  cravats  earnestly  invite  our  attention.  Yon 
are  not  thereby  to  understand  that  every  day  you 
must  buy  something  as  a  gift  for  8ame}>ody  at  the 
holidays.  Oh  no,  brethr^ ;  but  you  are  to  bear 
in  mind,  whenever  you  see  any  neat,  pretty,  port- 
able, presentable  (that  is,  adapted  to  presenting) 
little  objects,  that  those  are  just  the  things  yon 
will  long  for  when  the  holidays  come,  and  yet 
may  not  be  able  to  find ;  even  as  the  present  ex- 
horter  saw  a  lustrous  wreath  of  holly  at  the  cor- 
ner of  a  certain  street,  under  a  forest  of  Christy 


mas -trees,  on  the  day  before  Christmas,  an^  practice. 


seeing,  marked  it  for  his  own  when  he  should 
retnm  upon  his  homeward  way  through  that 
pleasant  and  fragrant  wood.  And  all  that  day, 
as  he  went  in  and  out  of  shops,  and  money  and 
toys  went  in  and  out  of  his  pockets — ^the  toys  all 
in  and  the  money  all  out — ^he  thought  of  his  hol- 
ly wreath,  and  th*e  veiy  remembrance  made  a 
holiday  feeling  eveiy  where.  It  seemed  to  bang 
over  Uie  shop  doors,  and  to  crown  the  smiling 
and  courteous  shop-keepers-^but  only  those — 
there  were  some  Tirho  had  surly  crows'  feathers 
stuck  in  their  heads,  if  we  could  only  have  seen 
them,  and  others  smirked  about  wiUi  peacocks' 
plumes,  if  the  real  facts  of  the  case  had  been  pal- 
pable)—and  the  holly  wreath  that  was  waiting  for 
the  Easy  Chair  in  the  aromatic  shadow  of  Christ- 
mas-trees at  a  certain  street  corner,  which  shall 
be  nameless,  because  this  Chair  does  not  bear 
malice,  difiiised  a  Christmas  benediction  over  all 
the  dreadful  slop  and  slush  of  that  day. 

But  when  toward  sunset,  with  pockets  inside 
and  outside,  pockets  in  the  breast  of  his  inner 
coatf  on  the  right  and  left  sides,  pockets  in  his 
trowsers,  and  pockets  above  and  below  in  his 
spacious,  heavy  over-ooat,  crammed  with  aU  kinds 
of  delightful  presents,  and  with  the  most  bulging 
and  shapeless,  yet  suggestive,  bundles  of  every 
kind  in  his  hands,  the  Easy.  Chair,  waddling  and 
puffing  through  the  crowded  and  dirty  streets  like 
an  overburdened  Santa  Claus  struggling  ddwn 
a  very  sooty  chimney,  turned  at  last  into  the 
sweet  and  grateful  forest  of  Christmas-trees,  and 
eagerly  stepped  to  the  blessed  cellar  steps  upon 
which  he  had  seen  the  wreath  of  hoUy-^it  was 
gone !  The  old  woman  guardian  of  the  gmriand, 
like  any  mere  &iry — say  Cinderella's  grandmo* 
ther— had  vanishea.  Nothing  remain^  but  the 
Christmas-trees,  through  which  the  wind  seemed 
to  sigh  regretful,  and  &e  cellar  steps,  which  de- 
scended to  a  heavy  door,  grimly  locked,  and 
which  coldly  sneered,  ''All  hope  abandon,  who 
seek  holly  here !" 

From  this  little  experience  of  the  Easy  Chair, 
beloved  brethren,  may  you  draw  an  instructive 
warning,  which  shall  be  this,  that  .whenever 
during  your  yeariy  shopping  or  recreation  of 
gazing  m  at  windows  yon  see  any  little  thing 
which  seems  to  yon  proper  for  U  Christmas  gift, 
make  it  your  own,  an^  lay  it  aside,  nor  hope  to 
find  it  when  you  come  again. 

Secondly,  dear  brethren,  let  ns  reflect  that  it 
is  not  the  costliness  of  a  gift,  but  some  other 
quality,  as  of  delicate,  pretty  use,  or  neat  or- 
gracefiil  form,  which  fits  it  best  for  Christmas 
service.  Suppose  you  had  been  John,  the  active 
young  derk,  who  has  the  yery  best  of  wires  and 
the  very  best  three  children,  and  who  upon  long 
and  wise  oonsidenition  concluded  that  he  had 
not  more  than  five  dollars  to  spend  npon  a  Christ- 
mas-box for  Mrs.  John,  how  womd  yon  have 
spent  the  money?  Would  you  faaye  bought  a 
pretty  book,  or  a  modest  pin,  or  a  handsome 
purse,  or,  possibly,  would  you  have  yentured 
upon  soltae  graceful  little  addition  to  the  ward* 
robe,  of  wMch  you  had  seen  a  pattern  in  Ar- 
/>«•'*  Bazar  f  Any  one  of  these  would  have 
been  a  very  proper  offering  from  3ron  to  Mrs. 
John,  supposing  you  to  have  been  Mr.  John,  liie 
active  young  clerk.  But  there  is  a  better  way, 
which  Mr.  John,  being  himself,  and  not  yon  or 
the  dull  old  Easy  Chair,  discovered  and  pot  into 


It  was  this:* 
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On  the  morning  of  this  happiest  day  in  the 
year  to  every  household  which  is  happy  enough 
to  hai-e  plenty  of  children  in  it,  after  the  varioas- 
sized  stockings  of  the  young  Johns  in  the  bed- 
rooms had  been  explored  aiid  ransacked  to  the  ut- 
most toe,  and  after  the  books  and  games  and  toys 
and  dolls  and  boxes  and  bundles  and  bags  upon 
the  table  down  stairs  had  been  adnured  and  thor- 
oughly examined,  with  shouts  and  quiet  glee,  and 
while  Mrs.  John  was  sitting  upon  the  carpet  grave- 
ly drinking  tea  with  little  Polly  ont  of  little  Polly's 
splendid  and  glorious  brand-new  tin  silver  tea^^et, 
and  all  this,  dear  brethren,  before  breakfast,  as 
you  perfectly  well  undeistand,  what  should  come 
in  from  the  dining-room  but  a  procession  of  the 
most  smiling  people  ever  seen,  Mr.  John  himself 
at  the  head,  in  his  capacity  of  papa,  and  imme- 
diately followed  by  Master  Jack,  and  he  by  Miss 
Jacky,  and  what  was  very  extraordinary,  they 
all  held  their  hands  resolutely  behind  theii*  backs. 
This  jolly  procession  marched  straight  up  to 
Mrs.  John,  sitting  upon  the  floor,  bustty  taking 
tea  with  the  baby,  and  the  head  of  the  procession 
saddenly  stooping  down  kissed  Mrs.  John,  and 
at  the  same  moment,  bringing  his  hands  from  be- 
hind his  hack,  produced  a  little  box,  which  was 
beautifully  embroidered  with  flowers  in  colored 
straw — a  delicate  kinci  of  ware  which  they  make 
in  Germany.  Opening  the  box  it  provedjj|>  be  a 
watch-rest  to  place  upon  the  night^tand  by  the 
bedside.  Then  Master  Jack  i^vanced  to  the 
front  and  saluted,  and  he  produced  the  neatest 
little  needle-book,  covered  with  the  same  mate- 
rial diflTerently  worked.  Miss  Jacky  sainted  and 
presented  a  needle-case  of  the  same,  full  of  the 
best  needles;  and  then  Mr.  John,  still  further 
and  rather  disproportiflhately  saluting,  as  attorney 
f<»r  the  baby,  offered  a  huge  die  of  the  same  ex- 
quisite work,  which,  opting,  revealed  a  piece  of 
wax  for  the  maternal  thread. 

Brethren,  the  active  Mr.  John  had  thus  made 
every  one  of  his  family  a  happy  sharer  in  the  gift 
which  he  gave  his  wife,  and  he  had  in  that  way 
multiplied  the  pleasure  altogether  beyond  compu- 
tation. It  was,  it  seems  to  this  Easy  Chair,  an 
infinitely  more  satisflEictory  affiiir  than  if  the  young 
gentleman  had  given  his  wife  a  pair  of  diamond 
aoUtair€s\  and  the  cost  was  conaiderahly  less,  for 
the-  head  of  the  procession  privately  owned  that 
four  dollars  would  pay  all  expenses. 

And  this  brings  us  to  thirdly,  that  if  yon  would 
be  able  to  do  diese  tilings,  dear  brethvn^  yon 
must  take  time,  as  hath  been  already  urged. 
Yon  must  not  dehiy  to  the  last  moment.  No  re- 
pentance and  regret  that  you  had  not  thought  of 
it  earlier  and  resolved  to  secure  your  gifts  while 
there  was  yet  time  will  be  of  any  avail  when 
it  is  already  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
24th  of  December.  The  eleventh-hour  penitents, 
dear  friends,  must  take  what  they  can  get,  after 
the  early  biids — ^if  such  an  expression  may  be  in- 
dulged— have  bagged^all  the  fiittest  worms.  The 
man — and  indeed  woman — who  leaves  his  Christ- 
masing  to  the  very  last  moment  is  like  a  guest 
who  has  been  invited  to  dinner  three  hours  be- 
fore the  train  leaves,  and  to  such  a  delicious  din- 
ner that  the  most  leisurely  tasting  is  absolutely 
essential  to  enjoy  the  abundance  and  the  delicate 
flavor.  But  the  bungling  and  immoral  loiterer 
plunges  into  the  dining-room  ten  minutes  before 
the  hour  of  departure,  like  a  traveler  into  a  rail- 
road  ''saloon,"  and  the  unspeakable  offender 


grabs  and  gobbles  the  toothsome  feast  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  asphyxiate  Monsieur  Blot,  and — 
if  we  may  use  words  equal  to  the  occasion — ^bolts 
the  perfect  banquet  at  one  swoop,  so  that,  for  anv 
taste  or  appreciation  or  enjoyment,  it  might  as  weu 
have  been  all  a  huge  piece  of  greasy  pork  boiled 
with  rank  cabbage  in  an  abominable  iron  pot. 

Such  is  the  awful  &te  in  kind,  brethren,  of 
those  who  defer  their  Christmasing  until  the  ex- 
treme lost  moment.  How  could  the  active  young 
clerk,  Mr.  John,  have  found  the  delicate  straw- 
ware  if  he  had  begun  on  the  afternoon  of  th^ 
24th  of  December^?  It  was  only  after  much  spy- 
ing into  many  shops,  beginning  last  March,  tlmt, 
on  the  seventeen^  day  of  August,  at  half  past 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Mr.  John  discovered 
the  little  gifts  that  were  b^e  in  by  that  jolly  pro- 
cession from  the  dining-room  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing. The  ingenious  fellow  had  that  pretty  picture 
in  his  mind  and  heart  for  many,  many  weeks. 
You  see  he  bought  his  holly  wreath  when  he  saw 
it' ;  and  he  was  crowned  with  it,  and  he  made  sure 
of  crowning  his  home  with  it  for  four  months  at 
least. 

But  there  is  no  end  of  Christmas  preaching  and 
exhorting,  nor  of  its  touching  and  tender  tradi- 
tions and  literature,  nor  of  its  humanizing  influ- 
ences, nor,  let  us  hope,  of  its  gifts,  and  good 
wishes,  and  tables,  and  trees,  and  bursting  stock- 
ings, and  pennies  for  the  poor  little  boys  who  ring 
at  the  door  to  wish  h  timid  and  shivering  merry 
Christmas,  and  turkeys  for  those  who  do  not  dai- 
ly dine  upon  poultry,  and  better  dinners  in  the 
prisons,  and  chimes  in  the  steeples,  and  the  bell- 
ringers  and  rude  waits  which  are  heard  in  the 
country.  And  when  the  eve  of  the  blessed  day 
come^,  or  upon  its  evening,  when  the  tired  chil- 
dren sleep — ^the  children,  Mr.  John,  who  make  it ' 
Christmas  all  the  year  round-r-then  break  up  the 
coal  into  a  blaze,  and  open  your  Milton,  and  read 
aloud  the  hymn  to  Mrs.  John.  It  is  an  old  cere- 
nfony,  but  it  is  as  good  as  new ;  and  by-and-by 
when  you,  Mr.  John,  and  the  dear  wom^  who 
was  sitring  upon  the  floor  gravely  taking  tea  be- 
fore breakfast,  and  this  old  Easy  Chair,  and  all 
the  parents  and  grandparents  who  welcomed  this 
Christmas  are  gone.  Master  Jack  will  read  the 
hymn  to  a  still  younger  Mrs.  John,  and  ^en  he 
has  repeated  the  words : 

"Bat  see  the  Virgin  bleat 
'  Hath  Ifdd  her  babe  to  rest; 
Time  is  our  tedious  song  should  here  have  ending,'* 

he  will  say :  "  My  dear,  every  Christmas-eve  my 
father  read  tins  hymn,  and  his  father  before  him, 
and  I  hope  the  babe  at  rest  up  stairs  will  never 
omit  to  hang  up  his  own  stocking,  or  to  fill  his 
babe's  after  him,  or  to  read  Milton's  ode  at'  this 
*  present'  time  I" 

The  Easy  Chair,  together  with  its  Editorial 
and  Artistic  Associates,  has  been  greatly  de- 
lighted by  not  a  few  of  the  *'  Chromo"  pictures 
produced  by  Mr.  Prang,  of  Boston.  Leaving 
out  of  view  some  which  may  be  styled  "  decora- 
tive," and  many  channing  representations  of 
flowers  and  goiigeons  autumnal  leaves,  the  Chair 
wishes  to  speak  of  a  few  of  these  picmres  fairly  • 
belonging  to  the  domain  of  Art.  Rosa  Bon- 
heur's  **  Morning  in  the  Highlands"  is  excellent- 
ly reproduced,  not  merely  as  regards  the  draw- 
ing of  the  cattle,  but  in  the  tone  and  coloring. 
Tait's  '^  Chickens"  are  represented  with  such  ab- 
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solute  fidelity  that  it  needs  a  keen  eye  to  distin- 
guish the  "  Chromo"  from  the  picture  from  the 
artist's  o>vn  pencil.  ThQ  "Sisters"  is  an  imita- 
tion so  perfect  as  to  be  almost  a  fac-simile  of 
a  lovely  water-color  by  Bouguereau.  This  in- 
deed we  think  the  gem  of  the  whole  collection, 
unless  we  w^re  to  except  the  more  ambitious, 
and  certainly  quite  successful  attempt  to  repro- 
duce a  copy  of  Correggio's  famous  Magdalena, 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  We  most  gladly  wel- 
come the  effort  of  Mr.  Prang  to  do  for  Art  what 
has  alrei^y  been  measurably  done  for  Literature. 
There  are  few  cultivated  households  in  whidi 
the  best  books  are  not  to  be  found.  We  trust 
that  the  time  is  not  &r  distant  when  adequate 
representations  of  the  l^st  works  of  art  will  not 


be  equally  indispensable.  '*A  thifig  of  beauty 
is  a  joy  forever."  These  "Chromos"  are  the 
largest,  and  an  altogether  successful  step  in  that 
direction.* 

Here  at  the  very  end  of  his  monthly  chat  the 
Easy  Chair  offers  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
all  the  new  monthly  candidates  for  public  fevor. 
The  road  to  success,  dear  young  companions,  is 
not  unlike  Jordan ;  but  a  merry  heart  and  stout 
unmentionables,  says  the  old  proverb,  bring  us 
all  safely  through.  The  world  is  wide,  and  the 
prizes  are  waiting  for  industry,  energy,  and 
merit  Forward,  then,  brave  Knights !  Lances 
in  rest;  and  remember,  wooefs  of  the  PuUic! 
that  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady. 


Jfiontjilt}  I^EtnA  of  Cnmnt  toik 

of  some  of  our  public  men  upon  the  subjects  of 
finances  and  taxation,"  may  postpone  the  dme 
for  resumption ;  but  he  hopes  that  "  with  fiivor- 
able  crops  the  next  year,  and  with  no  legislation 
at  this  session  unfavoiableio  contraction,  it  ought 
not  t^^  postponed  beyond  the  1st  of  January, 
or  at  farthest  the  1st  of  July,  1869.  Nothing," 
he  adds,  "will,  however,  be  gained  by  a  forced 
resiunption.  When  the  country  is  in  a  condition 
to  maintain  specie  payments  they  will  be  restored 
as  a  necessary  consequence."  The  chief  meas- 
ures which  ore  niged  for  the  purpose  are : 


UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  8l8t  of  December. 
The  President's  Message,  noted  in  our  last 
Number,  and  the  Reports  of  the  chief  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  presented  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  of  Congress,  furnish  a  general 
view  of  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  year  1867.  •  We  give  abstracts, 
comprising  the  essential  points  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  Reports : 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  represents  the 
condition  of  the  national  finances  as  much, more 
'  satisfactoiy  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  The  pub- 
lic debt  has  been  reduced  during  the  year  by  about 
$60,000,000.  Deducting  the  cash  in  the  Treas- 
ury, it'  amounted  on  the  1st  of  November  to 
$2,491,000,000.  Its  highest  point  was  reach^ 
in  August,  1865,  when  it  was  $2,757,000,000: 
so  that  within  two  years  $266,000,000  has  been 
paid.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending 
June  30,  were  in  round  numbers  $490,000,00(^ 
of  which  $176,000,000  was  derived  from  cus- 
toms, find  $266,000,000  from  internal  revenue. 
The  expenditures  were  $376,000,000,  of  which 
$144,000,000  were  for  interest  on  the  debt, 
$95,000,000  for  the  War  Department,  $31,000,- 
000  for  the  Na^y  Department,  $51,000,000  for 
the  Civtt  Service,  $25,000,000  for  Pensions  and 
Indians.  For  the  present  fiscal  year — the  last 
three-quarters  being  estimated — the  receipts  are 
set  doAvn  at  $417,000,000,  and  the  expenditures 
at  $393,000,000.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1869,  the  estimates  are:  receipts, 
$381,000,000;  expenditures,  $372,000,000. 

The  main  portion  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to 
a  statement  and  defense  of  the  financial  plans 
adopted  by  the  Secxetary.  In  his  last  Report 
the  Secretary  expressed  the  opinion  that  specie 
payments  might  be  resumed  as  early  as  the  1st 
of  July,  1868,  and  perhaps  sooner.  These  an- 
ticipations he  now  thinks  may  not  be  fully  real- 
ized. The  expenses  occasioned  by  the  Indian 
hostilities,  and  the  establishment  of  military  gov- 
ernments in  the  Southern  States,  frauds  in  the 
collection  of  the  duties  upon  distilled  liquors,  the 
unfavorable  condition  of  the  South,  and  *^  the  ap- 
prehenidon  created  in  Europe  by  the  uttemnces 


'*  (1.^  The  ftmdine  or  payi^iut  of  the  balapce  of  in- 
terest-bearing notet,  and  a  continaed  contrBCtion  of 
the  public  corrency.  <2.)  The  maintenance  of  the  pub- 
lic faith  In  regard  to  the  public  debt.  (3.)  The  restoror 
tlon  of  the  Sonthern  Stales  to  their  proper  relation  to 
the  Federal  Goveniment." 

The  Secretary  enters  upon  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment in  regard  to  each  of  these  subjects.  There 
is,  he  says,  an  excess  of  paper-money  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  **  The  actual  legitimate  business  of 
the  countxy  is  not  larger  than  it  was  in  1860, 
when  three  hundred  millions  of  coin  and  bank- 
notes were  an. ample  circulating  xHedium,  and 
when  an  addition  of  fifty  millions  would  have 
made  it  excessive." — In  connection  with  this  top- 
ic he  argues  at  length  in  fiivor  of^he  existing  sys- 
tem ef  Rational  Banks.  The  main  objection  ad- 
duced against  the  system,  he  says,  is  that,  **If 
$300,000,000  of  United  States  notes  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  $300,000,000  of  National  Bank 
notes  now  in  circulation,  the  Government  would 
have  some  $18,000,000  of  interest  which  is  now 
a  gratuity  to  the  banks."  But  he  affirms,  sup- 
ported by  the  Controller  of  the  Currency,  that 
there  would  be  no  such  saving;  for  '*if  an  ac- 
count were  opened  with  these  banks,  and  they 
were  charged  with  the  interest  on  $300,000,000 
and  the  losses  sustained  tHrough  those  that  have 
failed,  and  credited  with  the  interest  on  the  Unit- 
ed States  notes  held  by  them  as  a  permanent  re- 
serve, with  the  taxes  paid  by  them  to  /he  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States,  and  with  a  commission 
covering  only  what  has  been  saved  in  transfer- 
ring and  disbursing  public  money,  it  would  be 
ascertained  that  the  banks  were  not  debtors  to 
the  United  States.*'  But  his  objection  to  the 
proposed  substitution  would  not  be  removed  even 
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if  a  saving  of  interest  would  be  thereby  made. 
He  regards  the  issue  of  United  States  notes  ''as 
a  misfortnne,  and  their  continuance  as  a  circu- 
lating medinm,  nnless  the  volame  shall  be  stead- 
ily reduced,  as  fraught  with  mischief;  and  he 
can  conceive  of  no  cireumstances  that  would 
justify  a  further  issue. "  The  legal-tender  notes, 
he  says,  even  after  the  reduction  tliat  has  been 
made,  ''stand  in  the  way  of  a  return  to  specie 
pa3rment8 ;  and  a  substitution  of  them  for  bank- 
notes wocdd  be  regarded  by  him  and  the  «coun- 
•  try  as  a  declaration  that  resumption  had  been  in- 
definitely postponed." 

The  maintenance  of  the  public  faith,  the  Secre- 
tary says,  involves  wise  and  stable  revenue  laws, 
economy  in  expenditures,  and  "  a  recognition  of 
the  obligation  of  the  Government  to  pay  its  bonds 
in  accordance  with  the  understanding  under  which 
they  were  issued."  In  regard  to  the  tariff,  he 
SQggests  th/it,  as  far  as  possible,  and  especially 
in  cases  where  the  duty  bears  a  lai^  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  where  the  foreign 
market  value  is  difficult  to  ascertain  or  is  subject 
to  great  fluctuation,  that  specific  instead  of  ad 
va&rem  duties  be  imposed.  He  recommends 
that  the  internal  tax  upon  many  articles  be  re- 
moved. The  internal  duties  last  year  would  have 
largely  exceeded  the  estimates  were  it  not  for  the 
failure  to  collect  the  taxes  upon  distilled  spir- 
\t6.  A  tax  of  two  dollars  upon  an  article  which 
can  be  produced  for  thirty  cents  has  afforded  ' 
temptation  to  avoid  its  payment,  which  has  to  a 
great  exten(  demoralized  both  the  manufacturers 
and  the  officers  of  the  revenue." 

In  opposition  to  the  view  maintained  by  many 
prominent  men,  the  Secretary  argues  that  when 
the  Government  bonds  were  issued  it  was  with 
the  express  understanding  that  "while  the  in- 
terest-bearing notes  should  be  converted  into 
bonds  or  paid  in  kiwfnl  money,  the  bonds  should 
be  paid,  principal  as  well  as  interest,  in  coin." 
Would,-  he  asks,  people  have  converted  their 
property  into  Five-Twenty  bonds  "if  they  had 
understood  that  they  were  to  be  paid  five  years 
after  their  respective  dates  in  a  currency  of  the. 
value  of  which  they  could  form  no  reliable  esti- 
mate?" "National  debts,"  he  sums  up,  "are 
subject  to  the  moral  law  of  nations ;  and  when- 
ever there  is  no  expression  to  the  contrary,  coin 
payments  are  honorably  implied."  Moreover, 
Government  has  now  no  United  States  notes  in 
the  Treasury,  and  its  annual  receipts  will  not 
hereafter  be  much  beyond  its  expenditures.  Gov- 
ernment could  not  '*by  a  new  loan  raise  money 
for  the  purpose  of  violating  an  agreement  under 
idiich  a  previous  loan  was  negotiated ;"  and  con- 
sequently the  only  way  would  be  to  pay  these 
bonds  as  proposed,  "except  by  putting  the  print- 
ing-presses again  at  work  and  issuing  more  prom- 
i&&A,  which  must  themselves  eventually  be  paid 
in  coin,  converted  into  coin  bonds,  or  repudiated. 

An  issue  of  five  hundred  millions  of  United 

States  notes  would  reduce  the  seven  hundred 
millions  of  paper  money  now  in  circulation  to 
one-half  their  present  value,  even  jf  the  appre- 
hension of  further  issues  did  not  place  them  on 
a  par  with  Confederate  notes  at  the  close  of  the 
rebellion ;"  the  bare  statement  of  the  proposition, 
the  Secretary  says,  "  exposes  its  wickedness.  It 
is  a  proposition  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  own  four-fifths  of  the  national  obli- 
gations, shall  by  their  own  deliberate  act  rob  and 


ruin  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  cover  the 
nation  with  inexpressible  and  ineffaceable  dis- 
grace." The  plan  proposed  by  the  Secretaiy  is 
to 

*'  Issue  bonds  to  be  known  as  the  Consolidated  I>ebt 
of  the  United  States,  beariDg  six  per  cent  interest  and 
having  twenty  years  to  ran,  into  which  all  other  ob- 
ligations of  tne  Qovemment  shall  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble be  converted ;  one-aizth  part  of  the  interest  at  each 
semi-annnal  payment  to  be  reserved  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  paid  over  to  the  States  according  to  their 
population." 

That  is,  in  effect,  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  will 
be  levied  upon  these  bonds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
States,  and  in  lieu  of  State  and  municipal  taxes. 
Although  State  and  local  taxes  now  generally  ex- 
ceed one  per  cent.,  yet,  when  debts  incurred  for 
bounties  are  paid  and  economy  once  more  intix)- 
duced  into  the  administration  of  State  affairs,  this 
indirect  asse^sment>upon  bonds  will,  the  Secretary 
thinks,  equal  the  assessments  upon  other  species 
of  property,  thus  removing  the  manifest  objec- 
tion that  a  certain  species  of  property  is  retieved 
from  taxation.  The  Secretary  thinks  that  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  speedily  converting  the 
outstanding  obligations  of  Government  into  this 
Consolidated  Debt 

BEFOBT  OF  GENERAL  OIU.NT. 

The  Beport  of  General  Grant  as  General  and 
also  as  Secretary  of  War  embodies  many  minute 
details  in  relation  to  the  army.  The  whole  mili- 
tary force  on  the  80th  of  September  was,  offi- 
cers and  men,  56,815 ;  the  number  of  recruits, 
34,191;  of  deserters,  18,608.  Kccruitmg  had 
been  veiy  successful,  and  men  were  supplied  as 
fast  as  needed. 

The  Report  embodies  an  abstract  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Conunissioners  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau.  The  ippropriations  for  this  Bureau  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  were  $3,800,000; 
the  expenditures  for  the  eleven  months,  from 
October  1,  1866,  to  August  31,  1867,  were 
$3,600,000;  the  surplus  from  the  unexpended 
appropriations  of  1866,  with  the  balance  of  the 
present  appropriation,  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
present  year,  and  no  additional  appropriations 
are  requested,  llie  principal  items  of  ex{)endi- 
ture  are:  for  food  and  subsistence,  $1,460,000; 
schools  and  school-buildings,  $550,000;  sahir 
ries  of  agents,  etc.,  $521,000;  medical  depart- 
ment, $380,000;  .transportation,  $227,000;  cloth- 
ing, $116,000.— General  Grant  says  that  "No 
recommendation  is  made  at  the  present  time  re- 
specting the  continuance  or  discontinuance  of 
this  Bureau.  During  the  session  of  Congress 
facts  may  develop  themselves  requiring  special 
legislation  in  the  premises^  when  the  necessary 

recommendations  may  be  made." The  most 

important  portion  of  this  Report  relates  to  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Commanders  of  the  Mili- 
tary Districts : 

In  the  First  District  (Virginia),  General  Scho- 
field,  "  the  civil  Government  was  interfered  with 
only  when  necessaiy,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  result  The 
instances  of  complaint  of  the  action  of  the  civil 
courts  became  extremely  rare."  The  first  idea 
was  to  admit  blacks  as  jurors ;  but  upon  con- 
sidering the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  espe- 
cially taking  into  view  prejudices  of  caste  and 
class,  and  as  a  military  change  in  the  jury  sys- 
tem would  be  but  temporary,  it  was  thought  best 
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to  leave  the  Bubject  to  tlie  Convention  soon  to 
meet,  and  be  content  with  a  system  of  military 
conunissions.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
from  officers  of  the  army  and  the  Freedmen's 
Bureaa  with  the  powers  of  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
and  the  State  was  divided  into  districts  under 
Commanders  with  the  power  of  Circuit  Judges, 
'*  taking  jurisdiction  only  in  cases  where  the 
civil  auUiorides  failed  to  do  justice.  The  system 
has  given  a  large  measure  of  protection  to  all 
classes  of  citizens  with  slight  interference  with 
the  civil  courts." 

In  the  Second  District  (North  and  South  Car- 
olina), General  Canby,  'Mn  order  to  secure  a 
more  efficient  administration  of  justice  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  place  all  sheriffs  and  other 
municipal  officers  under  the  immediate  control 

of  a  military  officer This  has  enabled  the 

District  Commander  to  secure  the  release  of 
manv  Union  men  and  freedmen  against  whom 

much  gross  injustice  had  been  conunitted 

The  present  condition  of  the  district  is  so  satis- 
factory as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  after  the 
elections  the  number  of  military  posts  in  both 
States  can  be  diminished." 

In  the  Third  District  (Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Alabama),  General  Pope,  in  consequence  of  the 
riot  at  Mobile  an  order  was  issued  **  holding  city 
and  county  officers  responsible  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  at  public  meetings,  and  requiring 
the  United  States  troops  to  assist  them  when 
called  upon.  No  disturbances  have  since  oc- 
curred." By  the  laws  of  the  States  no  colored 
person  could  be  admitted  to  the  jury-box,  and 
*'  there  was  no  surety  of  justice  to  Union  men, 
to  people  from  the  North,  and  especially  ex- 
Union  soldiers  or  to  colored  persons,  from  juries 
inflamed  with  hostility  toward  such  classes.  There 
is  a  very  large  number  of  cases  #f  wrong  perpe- 
trated by  such  juries  on  file.  Accordingly  an 
order  was  issued  directing  all  jurors  to  be  drawn 
indiscriminately  from  the  list  of  voters  regis- 
tered by  the  Boards  of  Regbtration.  Very  few 
civil  officers  have  been  removed,  and  those  in 
almost  every  case  were  removed  for  refusing  to 
comply  with  orders." 

In  the  Fourth  District  (Mississippi  and  Arkan- 
sas), General  Ord,  'Uhe  Reconstruction  meas- 
ures of  Congress  are  unpopular,"  but  their  exe- 
cution has  met  with  slight  opposition,  the  disaf- 
fected having  been  '*  kept  in  order  by  the  troops 
distributed  through  the  States."  The  civil  laws 
have  not  been  interfered  with  except  that  where 
there  was  reason  to  believe  justice  would  not  be 
done,  cases  have  been  removed  from  the  courts. 
In  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  civil 
authorities  of  Arkansas  to  take  action  in  cases 
of  offenses  against  jfreedmen,  such  cases  were 
directed  to  be  tried  by  military  commission,  and 
civil  officers  who  fail  to  issue  writs  and  the  like 
to  be  punished.  Many  offices  are  vacant  because 
it  is  impo^ble  to  find  men  competent  to  fill  them. 
*''  The  extension  of  suffrage  to  freedmen  has  evi- 
dently arou^  a  sentiment  of  hostility  to  the  col- 
ored race,  and  to  Northern  men  in  many  parts  of 
the  district,  and  General  Ord  is  convinced  that 
a  larger  force  than  is  now  stationed  in  those 
States  to  preserx'e  order  and  oiiganize  Conven- 
tions will  be  required  hereafter  to  protect  them 
and  secure  the  freedmen  the  use  of  the  suffrage 

The  will  of  the  colored  people  may  be  in  &- 

Tpr  of  supporting  loyal  office-holders,  but  their 


intelligence  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
combine  for  the  execution  of  their  will  All 
their  combinations  are  now  conducted  by  white 
men  under  the  protection  of  the  military ;  and 
if  this  protection  were  withdrawn  these  whites 
would  depart,  and  some  of  the  people,  exasper- 
ated at  what  they  consider  the  presumption  of 
the  freedmen,  would  not  be  very  gentle  towutl 
them." 

From  the  Fi/th  District  (Louisiana  and  Tex- 
as) the  report  of  General  Mower,  in  temporary 
command,  had  not  been  received  at  the  time 

when  General  Grant's  Report  was  prepared. 

Generals  Sheridan  and  Sickles,  having  been  re- 
lieved before  the  time  for  submitting  their  an- 
nual reports,  had  given  none  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment 

The  Report  touches  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Departments  not  embraced  within  the  five  Mili- 
tary Divisions  in  the  Southern  States,  ITie  In- 
diain  hostilities  in  the  Division  of  Missouri  are 
lightly  touched  upon.  These  hostilities, '  ^  though 
the  reports  of  many  proved  to  be  greatly  exagger- 
ated," were  sufficient  to  require  the  utmost  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  troops.  The  efforts  of  the 
Department  Conmianders  to  effect  peace  '*  were 
at  times  greatly  embarrassed  by  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  irresponsible  persons  to  precipitate 
hostilities  by  false  rumors  and  sensation  reports." 
General  Grant  recommends  to  Congress  to  pro- 
vide a  more  efficient  civil  government  for  the  In- 
dian country. ^From  the  Department  of  the 

Cumberland,  embracing  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  West  Virginia,  General  Thomas 'reports  that 
**with  his  present  force  he  is  able  partially  to 
hold  in  ch&ck  the  disloyal  tendencies  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  punish,  if  not  to  prevent,  unlawful  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  altliough  tliere  still  remains  much 
to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  protection  to  life  and 
property  tkroughout  his  command,  outrages  are 
not  so  prevalent  as  formerly ;  but  the  feeling  of 
the  people  is  still  hostile  to  the  Government." 
^The  Division  of  the  Pacific  embraces  one- 
third  of  the  territory,  one-sixtieth  of  the  civilized, 
and  one-third  of  the  Indian  population  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  More  or  less  depredations  have  been 
committed  by  Indians  in  nearly  every  part  of  this 
division.  They  roam  in  small  bands,  acting  in- 
dependently, so  that  no  treaty  can  be  made  with 
thenL  The  Apaches  are  the  worst  *'  Vyith  them 
there  is  no  alternative  but  active  and  vigorous  war 
till  they  are  completely  destroyed  or  forced  to  sur- 
render as  prisoners  of  war." 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NATT. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navif  states  that  the 
present  naval  force  consists  of  238  vessels  of  all 
classes,  mounting  186U  guns.  Of  these  103  ves- 
sels, with  898  guns,  are  in  actual  serrice  in  one 
way  or  another ;  and  185  vessels,  with  971  guns, 
are  either  laid  up,  unfinished,  repairing,  or  for 
sale.  During  the  year  11,900  men  have  been 
employed  in  the  naval  and  coast-survey  service. 
The  vessels  on  squadron  service  number  56,  with 
507  guns.  The  squadrons  were :  The  European, 
Admiral  Farragut,  7  vessels,  83  guns ;  the  Asi- 
atic, Admiral  Bell,  12  vessels,  96  guns;  the 
North  Atlantic,  Admiral  Palmer,  10  vessels,  79 
guns;  the  South  Atlantic,  Admiral  Davis,  7  ves- 
sels, 65  guns;  the  North  Pacific,  Admiral 
Thatcher,  1 1  vessels,  8p  guns ;  the  South  Pacific., 
Admiral  Dahlgren,  6  vessels,  51  guns. A 
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great  part  of  the  Report  is  occupied  with  de- 
tails of  the  proceedings  of  these  squadrons,  and 
with  miscellaneons  suggestions.  The  estimates 
for  this  department  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
^7,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  of  which  $10,- 
600,000  are  for  paj  of  officers  and  men ;  $10,- 
000,000  for  repairs  and  improyements  in  na^y- 
yards ;  $8,700,0P0  for  constraction  and  repairs 
of  Teasels,  the  remainder  being  for  coal,  equip- 
ment, ordnance,  machinery,  provisions,  etc. 

The  question  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  disposed  of  early  in  the  session.  From 
the  first  it  was  apparent  that  only  a  very  small 
minority  in  the  House  i^ere  in  favor  of  impeach- 
ment. Two  leading  speeches  were  made  upon 
the  question,  by  Messrs.  Boutwell  and  Wilson, 
the  respective  authors  of  the  Majority  and  Minor- 
ity Reports,  noted  in  oar  last  Record.  These 
speeches  merely  developed  the  views  contained 
in  the  Repents.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the 
question  should  turn  upon  the  resolution  in  the 
Majority  Report  that :  **  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  be  impeached  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors."  The  vote,  taken 
December  7,  was  67  ayes  to  108  nays.  All  ^ose 
voting  in  favor  of  the  resolution  are  Republicans. 
Of  those  voting  against  it,  89  are  Democrats  and 
C9  Republicans.  It  thus  appears  that  a  consid- 
erable majority  of  the  Republican  members  (69 
to  67)  were  not  in  fitvor  of  impeachment.  Some 
members  were  absent,  and  others  on  each  side 
** paired  off,"  bat  had  all  voted  the  result  would 
not  have  been  essentiallv  changed. 

The  opening  weeks  of  the  session  are  of  neces- 
sity devoted  to  the  consideration  of  and  debate 
upon  measures,  final  action  upon  which  must  be 
had  at  a  Uter  period.  Financud  matters  have  oc- 
cupied the  greater  part  of  the  attention  of  both 
Ilonses.  The  bills  presented  and  the  debates 
thereupon  show  that  Congress  is  in  this  respect 
divided  into  two  ^'  schools"  of  finance.  The  one 
holds  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that 
the  paper  currency  should  be  contracted;  the 
other,  that  if  not  enlarged  it  should  at  least  not 
be  reduced.  It  is  not  worth  while  at  present  to 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  bills  and  resolutions  in 
which  these  respective  views  are  set  forth.  We 
reserve  this  for  the  time  when  some  definite  ac- 
tion shall  have  been  taken  in  regard  to  them. 
We  note,  liowever,  that  on  the  4th  of  December 
the  House,  by  a  vote  of  145  to  20,  passed  a  bill 

repealing  the  tax  upon  cotton. In  the  House, 

December  18,  a  very  important  bill  was  passed 
by  104  to  87 — an  almost  strictly  party  vote.  It 
is  in  efiTect  a  Supplementary  Reconstruction  bill. 
It  provides  ( 1 . )  That  so  much  of  the  Act  of  March 
23,  1867,  as  ''requires  that  a  majority  of  all  the 
registered  voters  shall  be  cast  at  the  election  for 
the  ratificafaon  or  rejection  of  the  Constitution, 
shall  be  considered  as  valid,  and  as  affirming  or 
rejecting  said  Constitution."  And  (2.)  that  the 
voters  of  the  several  States  mentioned  in  the  Act 
may  at  the  time  of  voting  upon  the  ratification 
of  the  Constitution  also  vote  for  members  of  Con- 
gress, who  shall  take  their  seats  upon  taking  the 
prescribed  oaths  of  office,  as  soon  as  these  States 
are  duly  reconstructed  and  entitled  to  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and 
that,  unless  otherwise  duly  provided  for,  and  un- 
til a  new  apportionment  be  made,  the  electors 
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shall  be  according  to  the  districts  as  they  existed 
in  the  years  1858  and  1859.  Tliis  bill  has  yet 
to  undergo  the  action  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Executive. Congress,  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, adjoamed  over  the  holidays,  to  meet  Jan- 
uary 6. 

CONBITIOK  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

All  accounts  concur  in  representing  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  Southern  States  as  most  de- 
plorable. In  the  '  ^  Cotton  States^t  is  the  worst 
Probablv  the  most  reliable  account  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  Report  rendered  to  General  Ord 
by  General  Gillem,  bearing  date  December  10, 
1867.  It  relates  especially  to  the  State  of  Mi&> 
sissippi,  but  with  little  variation  will  equally  ap- 
ply to  other  Cotton  States.  General  Gillem  states 
that  at  the  dose  of  the  wai*  cotton  commanded 
from  40  to  60  cents  a  pound,  which  induced  a 
iaige  amount  of  capital  to  be  invested  in  its  pro- 
duction. The  crop  of  1866  was  short ;  yet  this 
was  regarded  as  an  exceptional  season,  and  many 
planters  undertook  to  raise  a  crop  for  1867,  agree- 
ing to  become  responsible  for  the  support  of  the 
laborers  until  the  crop  was  gathered.  The  crop 
of  1867,  from  various  causes,  did  not  exceed 
half  of  what  was  expected ;  and,  moreover,  the 
price  of  cotton  was  not  more  than  half  of  that  of 
the  preceding  year ;  so  that  the  result  was  only  a 
quarter  of  what  had  been  anticipated  by  planters 
and  freedmen.  Whence  followed  * '  financial  ruin 
of  the  planter  and  capitalist,  and  discontent  of 
the  hiborer."  There  are  undoubted  cases  of  dis- 
honesty on  the  part  of  the  employers ;  but  there 
are  many  where  the  planters  have  turned  over  to 
the  Uborers  not  only  the  entire  crop,  but  also  tlie 
mules  and  implements  used  in  its  production. 
Ti|^*  general  result  has  been  that  planters  have 
determined  to  abandon  the  production  of  cotton. 
Indeed  if  they  wished  to  grow  cotton  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  obtain  the  necessary  ad- 
vances. They  will  turn  their  cotton  lands  into 
corn-fields.  Rut  as  the  production  of  com  re^ 
quires  only  about  one-fifi^h  of  the  labor  demanded 
by  cotton,  four-fifths  of  the  laborers  of  last  year 
will  be  thrown  out  of  work.  Still  the  freedmen 
demand  the  wages  of  last  year,  and  refuse  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  for  the  ensuing  year  at  less 
rates ;  and  being  without  other  means  of  support, 
they  resort  to  general  depredation.  This,  says 
General  Gillem,  'Ms  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi."  There  is  also,  says 
General  Gillem,  ''a  wide-spread  belief  which  is 
daily  increasing  among  the  freedmen,  that  the 
land  of  \he  State  is  to  be  divided  and  distributed 
among  them,  and  in  some  districts  this  illusion 
is  assuming  a  practical  form  by  the  freedmen  re- 
fusing to  contract  for  the  next  year,  or  to  lea^'o 
the  premises  they  have  cultivated  this  year." 

MILITABT  C0UMAKD8. 

Some  notable  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
Military  Commands.  General  Hancock,  in  as- 
suming that  vacated  by  the  removal  of  General 
Sheridan,  rescinded  various  orders  issued  by  his 
predecessor.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
that  whereby  jurors  were  to  be  drawn  from  the 
list  of  registered  voters,  including  both  white  and 
colored  persons.  General  Hancock's  order  de- 
clared that  the  question  of  the  admissibility  of 
jurors  belonged  wholly  to  the  civil  courts,  and 
not  to  the  mUitary  power.  The  President  there- 
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upon  (December  18)  sent  a  special  message  to 
Congress,  in  which  he  lauded  Genend  Hancock's 
arowal  of  his  determination  to  "make  the  law 
the  rule  of  his  conduct,"  and  suggested  that 
"some  public  recognition  of  General  Hancock's 
patriotic  order  is  due,  if  not  to  him,  to  the  friends 
of  law  and  justice  throughout  the  country. '' 

On  the  28th  of  December  an  order  was  issued 
making  several  changes  in  the  commands  of  the 
Militaiy  Distrjgjs:  (J..)  General  Ord  was  order- 
ed to  turn  over  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Mil- 
itary District,  and  take  that  of  the  Department 
of  California.  (2.)  General  McDowell,  in  com- 
mand in  California,  was  to  take  command  of  the 
Fourth  District.  That  is,  Ord  and  M*Dowell 
were  to  exchange  commands.  (3.)  General  Pope 
was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Third 
District,  and  ordered  to  report  at  Head-quarters 
for  further  orders.  (4.)  General  Meade  was  to 
take  command  of  the  Thiid  District,  leaving  the' 
Department  of  the  East  under  the  charge  of  the 
next  senior  officer,  until  a  commander  was  named 
by  the  President. 

BECEMT  PHTSICAL  COMHOTIOVS. 

For  three  or  four  months  past  there  have  been 
signs  of  violent  physical  agitations,  both  of  a 
geological  and  meteorological  character.  'These 
unusual  manifestations  have  attracted  attention 
by  their  simultaneous  occurrence  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  by  their  signal  violence  in  the 
West  India  Island.  They  began  about  the 
middle  of  September,  in  a  storm  which  prevailed 
along  our  entire  coast  and  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Simultaneously  there  was  a  slight  shock  of  earth- 
quake felt  in  Porto  Rico,  in  which  island  the  storm 
destroyed  the  entire  crops  of  certain  districts. 
A  month  later  (October  9)  a  violent  hurricane 
swept  the  banks  of  the  Bio  Grande,  killing  twen- 
ty-six persons  at  Matamoras,  ten  at  Brownsville, 
and  twelve  at  Brazos.  At  Bagdad  not  a  house 
was  left  standing ;  at  Clarksville  only  two.  About 
ninety  citizens  of  Bagdad  escaped  by  going  on 
board  a  vessel  and  riding  out  the  storm ;  all  the 
others  perished.  At  Brownsville  entire  squai'es 
were  laid  in  ruins;  the  strongest  edifices — the 
court-house,  jail,  custom-house,  and  even  an 
iron  building — ^were  destroyed.  In  Matamoras 
1500  houses  and  huts  were  blown  down.  At 
Ponce  and  Pennelas,  in  Porto  Rico,  a  storm  pre- 
vailed at  the  same  time,  the  river  on  which  they 
stand  overflowing  its  banks,  and  causing  serious 
damage,  but  no  loss  of  life.  On  the  29th  a  ter- 
rific hurricane  swept  the  island  of  St.  Thomas, 
almost  if  not  quite  as  destructive  as  that  of 
1887.  There  were  nearly  seventy  vessels — Brit- 
ish, American,  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish — 
riding  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  The  wind  blew 
first  from  the  west,  driving  ashore  the  smaller 
craft  in  the  bay,  and  unroofing  several  houses  in 
the  town.  Then  there  was  a  brief  lull,  after 
which  the  tornado  again  broke  forth  in  greater 
fuiy — ^this  time  from  the  northeast.  The  entire 
fleet  in  the  bay  was  swept  away,  being  either 
driven  ashore  or  sunk,  with  a  loss  of  life  estimated 
at  over  1000.  The  property  of  the  Royal  Mail 
Steamship  Company  (six  of  whose  steamers  were 
wrecked  by  the  storm)  was  totally  destroyed,  as 
indeed  were  all  the  wharves  and  buildings  on  the 
shore.  The  wreck  in  the  bay  and  on  the  coast 
was  scarcely  greater  than  the  desolation  of  the 
town  and  the  island.  The  next  day  the  storm 
visited  Porto  lUco,  San  Domingo,  and  Cape 


Haytien,  causing  heavy  loss  of  life  and  great  de- 
struction of  property.  During  the  hurricane  at 
St  Thomas  two  distinct  shocks  of  earthquake 
were  experienced. 

Following  these  agitations  under  and  apon  the 
earth's  surface  came  the  brilliant  meteoric  show- 
er of  November  13-14.  Professor  Loomis  says 
he  ''counted  500  meteors,  alone,  in  one  hour, 
which  would  indicate  about  3000  per  hour  for  the 
entire  heavens,  and  that,  too,  in  the  presence  of 
a  full  moon,  which  probably  eclipsed  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number." 

As  M.  Dellisier,  a  French  savant,  predicted, 
the  storms  of  October  in  the  West  Indies  were 
foHowed  in  November  by  violent  shocks  of  earth- 
quake. These  latter  commenced  on  the  flight  of 
the  11th,  and  from  that  time  to  the  19th  violent 
convulsions  were  experienced  at  St  Bartholo- 
mew, St  Martin,  St  Thomas,  and  Saba  islands, 
at  Mayaquez,  in  Pdrto  Rico,  and  at  St  Domingo. 
The  shock  at  Santa  Cruz  was  felt  out  at  sea. 
The  United  States  war  steamer  />s  Soto  was 
dashed  ashore  and  broken  to  pieces.  Tiie  Mo- 
nonffahela  was  carried  upon  the  wave  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town  (Contra),  and  with  the  refloence 
was  carried  back  and  left  upon  the  beach.  On 
the  same  day  San  Juan,  in  Porto  Rioo,  was  de- 
populated, the  inhabitants  at  the  first  shock  tak- 
ing to  the  streets,  and  finally  to  the  open  fields. 
There  seems  to  have  been  little  if  anv  loss  of 
life  caused  by  these  convulsions,  though  the  de- 
struction* of  properly  was  considerable.  On  the 
80th  of  November,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  these 
agitations  in  the  West  Indies,  Vesuvius,  which 
had  been  smouldering  for  many  years,  was  re- 
ported to  be  'Mn  a  grand  state  of  eruption. "  It 
is  reported  that  some  of  the  smaller  West  India 
Islands  were  submerged  by  the  earthquake.  Tor- 
tola  was  reported' to  be  thus  deluged  with  the  loss 
of  all  its  inhabitants,  numbering  10,000 ;  but  sub- 
sequent infonnation  indicates  that,  while  this  isl- 
and was  visited  like  the  others,  it  suflTered  not 
much  more  severely  than  the  rest  On  the  morn- 
ing of  December  18  a  veiy  distinct  eaithqoake 
shock  was  felt  in  portions  of  New  Yoxk,  Vermont, 
and  Canada. 

EUROPE. 
In  Great  Britain  the  main  topic  of  interest  is 
the  new  phase  which  the  Fenian  movement  has 
assumed.  In  Ireland  funeral  ceremonies  in  honor 
of  the  persons  executed  at  Manchester  were  pro- 
posed ;  most  of  these  were  prevented  by  the  au- 
thorities. In  London  two  men,  B  nrke  and  Casey, 
were  confined  in  the  Clerkenwell  prison.  The 
buildings  are  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  in 
the  space  between  it  was  known  that  the  pris- 
oners were  allowed  to  take  exercise.  The  prLK>n 
is  situated  in  a  poor  and  crowded  part  of  the  city. 
On  the  13th  of  December  two  men  and  a  wonum 
were  seen  to  place  a  barrel  against  the  wall ;  they 
left,  and  in  a  few  minutes  an  explosion  took  place, 
by  which  a  huge  breach  was  made  in  the  wall, 
the  opposite  buildings  ^ere  shattered,  three  per- 
sons killed  on  the  spot,  and  some  scores  more  or 
less  severely  injured.  A  woman  and  two  men 
were  arrested  *on  suspicion  of  being  the  persons 
who  placed  the  powder-barreL  In  Ireland  sev- 
eral magazines  and  d^pdts  of  arms  have  been 
seized,  presumably  by  Fenians.  The  excitement 
in  England  is  intense,  and  even  an  accidental 
explosion  of  glycerine  at  Newcastle  was  at  first 
.ttribnted  to  the  u^i.|uitoj^^^;^^g^^,^ 


f  hitnf  0  Sratner. 


THE  monthly  feast  is  finished. 
The  meats  removed. 
The  cloth  brushed. 
lEtUar  slaves  bearing  wines  and/ruiU.} 

Dessert !  Always  the  pleasantest  part  of  the 
dinner. 

Light  your  conchas,  good  people. 

Edge  off  a  little  from  the  mahogany. 

Be  commmiicative,  and  cheer  ihe  pleasant  and 
expect^t  faces  around  70a  wit}i  the  good  things 
you  havl  heard  since  the  last  monthly  ^ulum, 

A  half  million  nice  people,  scattered  up  and 
down  the  land — in  city,  in  village,  in  town  and 
hamlet,  in  country  seat,  in  humble  cot— await 
your  chat. 

But  before  the  fruits  are  passed  let  us  be  his- 
toricaL 

Why  is  the  month  called  February?  (Not  a 
conundrum.)  We  quote:  "It  was  not  in  the 
Komulian  Calendar.  In  the  reign  of  Nuoia  two 
months  were  added  to  the  year,  namely,  Januaiy 
at  the  bajpning,  and  Februaiy  at  the  end ;  and 
this  arrangement  was  continued  until  b.c.  452, 
when  the  decemvirs  placed  February  after  Janu- 
aiy. The  ancient  name  of  Februarius  was  de- 
rived from  the  yeth  februare^  to  purify^  or  from 
Februaj  the  Roman  festival  of  general  expiation 
and  lustration,  which  was  celebrated  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  month." 

Having  ventilated  this  little  piece  of  informar 
tion,  we  resume  the  even  tenor  and  soprano  of 
our  way,  and  present  to  you,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men,, first,  as  a  text  for  the  monUily  discouree, 
the  following  short  homily  from  Wordsworth : 

**  Humor  and  ftm— humor  and  ftm! 
There's  nothing  like  It  under  the  sun ; 
But  if  you'd  have  It  a  perfect  thing- 
All  of  It  honey,  none  or  it  sting— 


"She  wished  to  know  if  A  admlawd 
£vA  r  which  quite  confounded  me ; 
And  then  haw  Ladvahip  inqwaw*d 
Whethaw  A  didnH  hate  Legwee? 

"By  Jova  A  was  completely  flaw'd! 
A  wish'd  myself,  or  haw,  at  Fwance; 
And  that's  the  way  a  fellahs  baw'd 
By  ev'wy  gal  he  asks  to  dance. 

"A  felt  myself  a  gweata  fool 
Than  A  had  evaw  felt  befaw ; 
A'll  study  at  some  Wagged  School 
5  tale  of  "        " 


Thei 


r  that  old 


Sxcept,  perhaps,  an 
At  pride,  or  loUy,  0 
Hold  on  the  reins,  ( 


ig— 

occasional  fling 
or  some  such  tmng, 


— w.«  ^^  «„j  reins,  or  rather  chahis. 
That  wisdom  throw  o'er  fancy's  strains." 

There  seems  to  be  a  Beecherian  revival  Ev- 
ery where  we  hear  the  name ;  every  where  read 
it  Mr.  Beecher's  "Prayers,"  published  by 
Scribner;  Mr.  Beocher's  "  Norwood,"  published 
by  Bonner,  and  dramatized  by  Daly ;  Mr.  Beech- 
cr*B  "Lectures"  before  Lyceums ;  Mr.  Beecher's 
"Sermbns,"  soon  to  be  published,  in  several  vol- 
nmcs,  by  the  Harpers.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
/wwe  originally  created  by  "  Uncle  Tom,"  es- 
l)edally  in  England,  where  it  was  voted  the  most 
original  work  of  the  kind  ever  written.  Lords 
read  it,  ladies  read  it.  Lawyers  and  doctors  and 
ministers,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
read  itt  Even  the  "swells"  had  to  come  in  at 
last,  as  was  acknowledged  in  the  following  clever 
"  Homage  to  Mrs.  Stowe,"  ^vritten  by  one  of  the 
fraternity : 

"A  must  wead  Unde  Tbm— a  wawk 

Which  A'm  a^vaid•8  extwemely  slow: 
People  one  meets  begin  to  talk 

Of  Mrs.  HAavriXTBEXOOASTOWjL 

"*Tis  not  as  if  A  saw  ha  name 

To  walls  and  windas  stUl  confined; 
All  that  is  mw^lj  TQlga  fiiime: 
A  don't  wespect  the  public  mind. 

"Bot  Staffa'd  House  has  made  haw  quite 
Anotha  kind  a  pawson  look, 
A  Countess  Would  paslst,  last  night 
In  asking  me  about  haw  book. 


.  A  OEMTLKMAK  friend,  member  of  a  prominent 
club,  fond  of  and  accustomed  to  the  society  of 
clever  people,  was  speaking  a  few  evenings  since 
of  a  dinner-party  at  which  were  assembled  sev- 
eral brilliant  conversationists.  The  gentleman 
observed  that,  though  not  professing  to  be  a  man 
of  "  infinite  jest"  at  table,  he  was  nevertheless  "a 
good,  square  feeder. "  To  which  a  thin  by-stand- 
er,  "whose  name  it  is  Van,"  replied:  "I  sup- 
pose, then,  if  not  a  man  of  infinite  je^^,  you  may 
fidrlv  consider  yourself  a  man  of  infinite  digest! 
And  the  party  politely  itdsed  hats,  and  looked  as 
though  something  had  been  said,     t 

It  has  been  remarked  by  an  old  bachelor,  who 
professes  to  be  particularly  astute  in  knowledge 
of  the  female  character,  that  an  American  girl 
loves  with  her  eyes,  an  English  girl  with  her 
arms,  a  French  girl  with  her  lips,  and  Italian 
and  Spanish  with  all  three.  A  Boston  woman 
capitulates  in  three  months,  a  New  York  woman 
in  two,  and  a  New  Orleans  woman  in  one. 
Causes :  partly  climatic  and  constitutional,  and 
partly  a  few  words  from  the  old  folks  in  the  back- 
rooTn. 

"Keep  my  letters,  they  will  be  as  good  as 
Madame  de  Sfevign^s  forty  years  hence."  ITius 
wrote  Lady  Mary  Wordey  Montague,  and  the 
opinion  of  a  century  has  confirmed  the  fact  that 
she  was  herself  one  of  the  best  letter-writers  in 
the  English  language,  and  a  worthy  rival  of  the 
French  lady.  Somewhat  diflTerent  in  style  and 
sentiment  are  the  letters  that,  through  negligence 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  sometimes 
find  their  way  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  For 
example,  the  following  from  a  young  gentleman 
of  good  habits  and  laudable  aspirations : 

I  am  honest  young  man  of  good  caricature  and 
ree^al  habits  and  hope  to  become  an  ormament  to  my- 
self and  others  at  a  ftiture  period  of  my  life." 

Next  is  an  extract  from  one  who  is  boastful  • 
of  his  physical  condition.    As  Mr.  Weller  would 
say,  it  "  werges  on  the  poetical ;" 

"I  am  in  the  bloom  of  early  human  life,  hi  the  (acue 
of  health." 

Next,  one  somewhat  Emersonian  in  style,  but 
marked  with  earnestness  and  sincerity : 


ed  character,  suitable  apparel,  and  under  subordinate 
terms." 

The  following  emphatic  summons  to  a  gentle- 
man of  obstetric  pursuits  will  not  be  unappreci- 
ated: 

*'  Sxa,— An  unfonrseen  okerance  has  okerd,  tohiek 
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I  requettt  ywi  triK  remove,  A  few  davs  previous  my 
wife  wa«  dliyrd  of  a  young  daagbter.**^ 

As  a  letter  of  recommendation,  or  cliaracter, 
the  following  will  serve  as  a  model  for  nine-tenths 
of  the  serving  maidens  extant  in  this  **  reliige  for 
the  oppressed  of  all  nations :" 

"EmmaW lived  with  me  as  a  eervantrof-all- 

work.  I  fonnd  her  atoictly  honest  and  sober,  rather 
unsteady,  and  not  very  particular  about  telling  an 
imtruth.'* 

How  touching  this : 

"  Here  is  a  poor  orfln  boy  age  82  with  a  willing  hart, 
a  strong  arem,  and  a  loose  leg.** 

This  from  an  enterprising  eoul : 

*'J)BAiiBnt,— I  understand  you  are  the  Transplanter 
for  Australia  &  Company.  I  should  thank  you  to  send 
me  a  voige,  as  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  on  my  aim 

"  The  whole  to  conclude,"  as  the  old  play-bills 
used  to  say,  with  the  following  lyric  by  a  distin- 
guished cleric,  recommendatory  of  the  everbist- 
ing  Pat : 

"Of  Pat  Merlin  I, 
The  Hev.  Dr.  Quy 

Tms  certiiy: 
That  from  November  last, 
Kow  Just  nine  months  past, 
yHe  worked  with  hoe, 
^  Fork,  axe,  and.spade ; 
Did  likewise  mow, 

Hay  sometimes  made. 
He  held  the  plow, 
Cared  pigs  and  sow, 
Horse,  cur,  and  cow. 
Harness  well  cleaned— 
The  young  lambs  weaned— 
The  sheep  and  fiurm 
Kept  dean  lh>m  harm. 
More  ftiUy  to  write, 
Or  with  words  to  indite, 
Would  pose  me  outright.'* 


In  London  town  has  been  recently  published  a 
**Book  about  Lawyers,"  which  contains  some 
amusing  anecdotes  of  the  profession,  though  lack- 
ing the  freshness  and  raciness  of  ''The  Bench 
and  Bar,"  published  by  the  Harpers.  One  or 
two  of  Krskine  are  worth  reproduction : 

Mr.  Maylem  of  Ramsgate  having  observed  that 
he  was  ordered  by  his  physician  not  to  bathe, 
Erskine  remarked,  "Then  you  are  wa/am  pro- 
hibitum, "  *  *  But  my  wife  is  permitted  to  bathe," 
continued  the  valetudinarian,  prosing  on  without 
noticing  the  interruption.  "Exactly,"  the  wit 
interposed ;  "  so  we  may  speak  of  her  as  malum 
in  se. "  From  an  ordinaiy  companion  this  would 
have  been  poor  pleasantrv ;  but  spoken  by  Ers- 
kine's  voice,  and  pointed  by  his  snoile  and  laugh- 
ter, the  puns  were  better  than  physic. 

There  is  a  story  that  after  Erskine*s  retire- 
ment from  public  life  he  used,  morning  after 
morning,  to  waylay  visitors  on  their  road  through 
the  garden  to  lus  house,  and,  pNCWDting  to  his  hor- 
ticultural attire  and  the  spade  in  his  hand,  assure 
them  that  he  was  "enjoying  his  otium  cum  £%- 
ffing  a  tatie^ 

SoHETiXES  SMkine's  treatment  of  witnesses 
was  very  jocula^wid  sometimes  very  unfair ;  but 
his  jocoseness  was  usually  so  distinct  from  mere 
flippant  derisiveness,  and  his  unfairness  was  re- 
deemed by  such  delicacy  of  wit  and  courtesy  of 
manner,  that  his  most  malicious  jeux  d esprit 
seldom  raised  the  anger  of  the  witnesses  at  whom 
they  were  aimed.     A  religious  enthusiast  object- 


ing to  be  sworn  in  the  usual  manner,  but  stating 
that  though  he  would  not  "kiss  the  book"  he 
would  "hold  up  his  hand"  and  swear,  Erskine 
asked  him  to  give  his  reason  for  preferring  so 
eccentric  a  way  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  giving 
testimony.  "  It  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Rev- 
elation," answered  the  man,  "that  the  angd 
standing  on  the  sea  held  up  his  hand,"  "But 
that  does  not  apply  to  your  case,"  urged  the  ad- 
vocate; "for,  in  the  first  place,  you  are  no 
angel ;  secondly,  you  can  not  tell  how  the  angel 
would  have  sworn  if  he  had  stood  on  dry  ground, 
as  you  do."        ■  • 

So  much  for  Erskine.  The  following  is  of 
another  style : 

The  present  writer  has  heard  of  a  barrister  at 
the  bar  of  one  of  our  Australian  colonies,  who  se- 
cured the  acquittal  of  a  notorious  murderer  by 
concluding  his  speech  thus :  "At  great  length, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  stated  the  reasons 
which  cause  me  to  believe  in  the  prisoner's  inno- 
oencef  and  to  regard  him  as  a  personal  friend. 
Gentlemen,  ^e  prisoner  in  the  dock  is  my  very 
dear  personal  friend ;  and  if  he  falkUby  your 
hands  I  will  avenge  his  honor  and  my  loss.  As 
a  gentleman  of  an  ould  Irish  family,  who  can 
snuff  candles  with  a  revolver  at  t\velve  paces,  I 
call  upon  you  to  place  my  friend  right  in  the  eyes 
of  society.  I  leave  the  case  in  your  hands,  feel- 
ing satisfied  that  you  will  not  accuse  me  of  em- 
ploying the  language  of  menace,  when  I  have- 
done  no  more  than  hint  at  some  of  the  natnnil 
consequences  of  a  verdict  adverse  to  my  consci- 
entious opinion." 

At  the  last  November  term  of  the  Circuit 
Court  held  at  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  a  veiy 
strongly  contested  suit  came  off  in  the  case  of 
Lowell  vs,  the  Town  of  Bums,  which  had  been 
brought  to  recorer  on  a  contract  for  building  a 
bridge  over  the  La  Crosse  River  in  that  town. 
Just  as  one  of  the  couna|l  for  the  plaintiff,  Mr. 
Gage,  closed  his  address  ft  the  jury,  the  District- 
Attorney,  who  had  been  present  at  the  aignment, 
handed  him  the  following : 

"The  Jury  traveled  very  far, 
Surmounting  many  a  ridge, 
And  hoped  ere  dinner>Ume  to  cross 

The  famous  LoweH  bridge. 
O*ercome  by  hn|>ger  and  fatigue, 

Imagine,  then,  their  rage, 
To  find  themselves  obstructed  by 
The  in/emal  narrow-Qaget" 

A  GOOD  thing  was  got  off  during  the  last 
political  campaign  by  a  newspaper  wag,  who 
acted  as  secretary  of  a  Republican  meeting.  The 
chairman  happened  to  be  a  medical  gentieman 
of  some  reputation,  who  had  the  ambition  to  bo 
thought  a  man  of  political  weight 

"  Who  is  the  presiding  officer?"  asked  a  thin, 
little  man  of  the  secretary. 

"  Don't  you  know  liim  ?" 

"No." 

"What  an  ignonunus!  Why,  that's  Doctor 
C ,  one  of  the  piU-Kn  of  the  party !" 

There  is  but  one  Philadelphia,  and  Morton 
M*Michael  is  its  prophet.  When  Philadelphia 
dines  Morton  M 'Michael  presides.  It  is  then 
good  to  be  there.  Not  many  months  back,  while 
dining  an  English  guest,  Mr.  M 'Michael  said : 
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"If  yon  do  not  like  terrapin  yon  will  not  like 
America,"  and  never  did  the  witty  Pbiladelphian 
make  a  truer  remark.  Every  English  traveler 
who  finds  himself  in  good  company,  especially 
in  Richmond,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  is 
-tested  with  terrapin.  He  may  not  know  what  is 
going  on ;  what  is  expected  of  him ;  but  his 
quick  sense  will  tell  him  that,  on  a  certain  dish 
of  soup  being  placed  before  him — a  black  and 
most  unsightly -looking  dish — the  eyes  of  his 
friends  and  hosts  are  upon  him.  If  h«  pauses  at 
the  sight,  they  wait  and  watch ;  if  he  recoils  from 
the  taste,  they  change  cobr;  if  he  sends  the 
plate  away,  mey  despedr.  He  may  as  well  take 
his  portmanteau  and  sml.  for  Europe.  If  he 
^onld  smack  his  lips,  cry  ''Bravo!  what  is 
this  ?"  and  call  for  a  second  helping,  his  fortune 
is  complete ;  the  company  will  accept  him  as  a 
brother ;  and  from  that  moment  he  will  be  en- 
rolled among  the  choice  spirits  of  the  world  who 
are  recognized  by  our  coushis  as  Friends  of 
America.  ''  Once,"  said  a  great  believer  in  this 
test,  *'  I  was  rather  stagger^.  A  man  came  to 
Baltimore  with  good  letters  of  introduction ;  he 
was  a  scholar  and  a  republican ;  and  his  whole 
heart  seemed  to  be  alive  with  love  for  us  and  for 
oiir  institutions.  We  set  terrapin  before  him, 
Ue  turned  up  his  nose ;  he  pushed  it  away.  But 
events  justified  him.  He  was  no  friend  of  Amer- 
ica ;  for  when  our  great  trouble  came  upon  us 
that  man  was  one  of  the  sharpest  thorns  in  our 
flMe.  How  could  he  be  a  Friend  of  America 
when  he  could  not  eat  terrapin  ?'* 

Ik  Butler  County,  Ohio,  a  locality  equally  cel> 
ebrated  for  the  consumption  of  whisky  and  de- 
votion to  Vallandigham,  lives — or,  if  not,  is  bur- 
ied— an  illustrious  member  of  the  judiciary,  by 
rank  a  J.  P.,  and  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  by 
extraction,  ''which  his  name  it  was"  Squire 
Ritter. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  knotty  case  was  tried  be- 
fore him,  wherein,  strange  to  say,  his  decision  gave 
much  dissatis&ction  to  the  unsuccessful  party, 
whose  counsel  promptly  gave  notice  of  a  "motion 
for  new  trial,"  and  a  day  was  set  for  the  argu- 
ment thereof. 

At  the  time  appointed  the  lawyers  were  on 
hand  with  armfuls  of  books ;  and  after  most  of 
the  day  had  been  spent  in  a  wordy  conflict,  the 
dost  of  which  might  well  have  obscured  a  clearer 
mental  vision  than  that  of  the  worthy  Squire,  the 
latter  thus  disposed  of  the  question : 

"Yen  I  gi&  dis  chobchment  I  vas  vUlins  to 
scfawear  he  vash  all  right;  put  now  Misther 
Chones  be  says  nein,  nnt  Misther  Shmit  he  says 

f^A,  unt  it's  puU  Tick  pull  Tuyfel  mit  ter  pooks. 
kess  de  pesht  blan" — turning  to  the  place  in  his 
docket  where  the  obnoxious  decision  was  entered, 
and  tearing  out  the  &q/*— **  ish  to  take  a  fresh 
fibtart,  and  erant  a  new  trial  !*' 

BuLWER,  in  his  play  of  "Richelieu,"  makes 
the  old  Cardinal  say : 

"Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great 
The  Pen  is  mightier  than  the  Sword. 

Take  away  the  Sword ! 

States  may  be  saved  without  it  V* 

This  was  not  qoite  the  understanding  of  it  in 
Revolutionary  times ;  at  least,  it  was  not  seen  in 
that  light  by  General  Israel  Putnam,  for  it  was 


only  recently  that  Mr.  Henry  Champion  Deming 
presented  to  a  Rhode  Island  military  organization 
an  autograph  letter  written  by  the  old  hero,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

**  Caut  at  rsocracT  hil 
**Sir  Pleas  to  deliver  the  Barror  bearof  2  Tons  of 
Bread  to  some  rod  iBlanders  as  they  came  from 

rozbory  yesterday         and  nothlns  to  eat. 

"^mAicL  Putnam." 


In  a  boarding-school  not  far  from  Boston  the 
rector  was  accustomed  to  require  the  smaller  boys 
to  read  every  evening  before  going  to  bed  a  chap- 
ter from  the  New  Testament — each  a  verse.  One 
of  the  boys,  who  prided  himself  on  his  elocution- 
aiy  ability,  and  frequently  neglected  orthography 
for  emphasis,  had  fall  to  him  one  evening  the 
verse:  "And  Herod  laid  hold  on  John."  Bis- 
ing  gracefully,  and  mistaking  the  /  in  the  third 
word  for  an  «,  he  thundered  out :  "And  Herod 
said,  Hold  on,  John !" 

It  was  a  saying  of  La  Rochefoucauld  that,  "  in 
all  the  professions  eveiy  one  affects  a  particular 
look  and  exterior,  in  order  to  appear  what  he 
wishes  to  be  thought  ;•  so  that  it  may  be  said  the 
world  is  made  up  of  appearances ;"  which  brings 
to  mind  a  little  poem  on  "Appearance,"  that 
may  be  read  with  pleasure  for  its  beauty  of  ex- 
pression, and  with  profit  for  the  good  it  suggests : 

"When  poverty  our  comfort  screws, 
Part  with  whatever  else  we  chooee, 
What  fk>om  no  motive  must  we  loaef 

Appearance ! 

"What  chills  the  heart  to  pleasure  stmng, 
And  binds  the  cblldlBh  prattling  tongne, 
Haking  old  people  of  the  young  f 

Appearance .' 

"When  the  bell  tolls  the  hour  of  prayer, 
With  measured  tread  and  solemn  air, 
What  brings,  alas !  too  many  Iftere? 

Appearance  I 

"What  makes  the  empty  fool  deemed  wiee? 
What  virtue's  vacant  place  suppllee, 
Whining  soft  looks  firom  dove-like  eyesf 

Appearance! 

"Tet  though  the  vain  world's  fkvorlte, 
From  what  does  He  who  dwells  in  light 
Avert  in  righteoos  wrath  His  sight? 

Appearance  1'* 

Thb  hygienic  effect  of  a  habitual  perusal  of 
the  Drawer  has  been  happily  manifested  in  the 
case  of  a  legal  gentleman  in  Afton,  Union  Coun- 
ty, Iowa,  who  thus  writes  of  its  curative  qualities: 

"  Since  time,  whereof  tlie  memory  of  man  ran- 
neth  not  to  the  contrary,  our  household  have  been 
readers  of  Harper,  Last  year,  feeling  poor,  we 
endeavored*  to  economize  by  discontinuing  it. 
Vain  attempt  I  Not  baring  laughed  much  dur- 
ing the  year  I  have  suffered  from  indigestion,  and 
who  can  Uiugh  unless  he  reads  the  Drawer? 
Wife  and  I  consequently  held  a  caucus,  and  de- 
cided that  certain  enumerated  things  could  bo 
dispensed  with,  but  Harper  must  come.  I  there- 
fore inclose  the  requisite  sum,"  etc. 

Our  correspondent  writes  in  a  clear,  bold  hand, 
showing  perfect  steadiness  of  nerves,  and  other- 
wise mdicating  the  happy  effects  of  taking  eight 
pages  of  Drawer  regularly  once  each  month.  It 
has  diffused  felicity  throughout  that  household? 

During  the  war  Captain  C ,  a  Quarter- 
Master,  stutioned  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  loaned 
his  little  son,  Jamie,  an  exceedingly  diminutive 
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and  gentle  mule.    One  morning  Jamie  came  run- 
ning to  his  mother,  and  said : 

**  Mqmma,  may  I  curry  my  mole?" 
"  Why  do  you  wish  to  curry  him  ?" 
'*  Because  /  want  to  make  the  hair  grow  out 
over  his  U.S,r        

The  epitaphic  mania  having  broken  ont  afresh 
in  the  newspapers,  we  improve  the  occasion  to 
reproduce  two  that  were  long  time  since  filed 
away  for  the  delectation  of  those  who  love  the 
Drawer: 

**Here  lies  Jack  Core. 
Well,  ril  say  no  more^ 
Only  m  obeerve  that  be  was  alive 

In  1825. 

InlSSO 
He  had  almost  crossed  the  river  Styx ; 

Inl82T 
He  was  striving  hard  to  go  to  heaven; 

In  1828 
He  went  the  other  way  quite  straight*/ 

"Here  lies  Job  Valentine 

(A  particular  friend  of  mine). 

Aged  about  sixty-nine. 

None  of  your  Pharaoh*s  lean  klne. 

A  workman  In  the  preaching  line 

Was  he  when  death  cut  his  twine, 
•Though  his  sermons  were  not  very  flne. 

He  was  no  Jew,  for  he  ate  swine ; 

Turk  neither,  for  he  loved  wine ; 

No  dandy,  for  he  could  not  shine ; 

Nor  Quaker,  for  he  had  no  spirit ; 

Nor  Catholic,  for  he  had  no  merit 

During  forty  years  he  preached  and  lied. 

For  WDiiSh  God nim  when  he  died.'* 

As  a  jocular  view  of  it  this  is  very  well ;  but 
there  have  been  what  £d*ard  Cuttle  calls  '*  chunks 
of  wisdom"  written  on  the  soberer  side.  This, 
for  example,  from  Hazlitt : 

"The  pathetic  exhortation  on  country  tomb- 
stones, *  Grieve  not  for  me,  my  wife  and  children 
dear,'  etc.,  is  &r  the  most  part  speedily  followed 
to  die  letter.  People  walk  along  the  sti-eets  the 
day  after  our  deaths  just  as  they  did  before,  and 
the  crowd  is  not  diminished.  While  we  were 
living  the  world  seemed  in  a  nuinner  to  exist  only 
for  us,  for  our  delight  and  ^usement,  because 
it  contributed  to  diem.  But  our  hearts  cease  to 
beat,  and  it  goes  on  as  usual,  and  thinks  no  more 
about  us  than  it  did  in  our  lifetime.  The  mill- 
ion are  devoid  of  sentiment,  and  care  as  little  for 
you  or  me  as  if  we  belonged  to  the  moon.  We 
live  the  week  over  in  the  Sunday's  newspiqier,  or 
are  decently  interred  in  some  obituary  at  the 
month's  end !  It  is  not  surprising  that  we  are 
forgotten  so  soon  after  we  quit  this  mortal  stage ; 
we  are  scarcely  noticed  while  we  are  on  it;  It  is 
not  merely  that'  our  names  are  not  known  in 
China — ^they  have  hardly  been  heani  of  in  the 
next  street  It  is  amazing  how  soon  the  rich  and 
titled,  and  even  some  of  those  who  have  wielded 
great  political  power,  are  fox^tten : 


<A  UtUe  rule,  a  little  sway. 
Is  all  the  Knot  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave*— 


and,  after  its  short  date,  they  hardly  leave  a  name 
behind  them.  'A  great  man's  memory  may,  at 
the  common  rate,  survive  him  half  a  year.'  His 
heirs  and  successors  take  his  wealth — all  that 
miade  him  considerable  or  courted  by  others ;  and 
h^  has  left  nothing  behind  either  to  flatter  or 
benefit  the  world.  Posterity  give  their  gratitude 
and  admiration  only  in  return  for  benefits  con- 
ferred." 
As  the  ^excellent  Mr.  Joe  Gai^geiy  once  re- 


nuuk^ :  "  That  is  about  where  it  lights,  I  be- 
lieve."   

Thb  "  Conscience  Fund"  of  the  United  States 
TrcSisury  is  almost  daily  receiving  contribations 
from  people  who,  once  nanghty,  now  strive  to  be 
virtuous  and  pay  cash.  We  have  to  record  a 
fresh  instance  of  that  monitor  of  whom  Shaks- 
peareisaid: 

"It  mi)kes  a  man  a  coward:  a  man 
Can  i^t  steal  but  it  accuseth  him ;  a  man 
Can  not  swear  but  it  checks  him. 
*Tls  a  blushing,  shame-fhced  spirit,  that 
Mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom :  it  fills 
One  fhli  of  obstacles.    It  made  me  once 
Bestore  a  purse  of  gold." 

Mr.  Charles  Delmonico  is  the  fortunate  recipi- 
ent of  the  '*  forced  loan"  to  which  we  refer,  and 
is  addressed  as  foDows : 

.-ifrXWrnonict,"  """»-.'—...•«. 

"Deasbiii.— 

"This  y  18  youera  and  not  mine 
I  think  1  cept  it  long  innongfa 
You  over  paid  It  to  me  somenme  agoe 
One  day  yoner  temper  was  very  rough 
**  This  is  for  Mr  Delmonleko  who  cept  Delmonleko 
hotell  comer  of  william  st  and  peral  in  18S0. 

"  Good  by  Mr.  Delmonleko  I  wish  you  well  I  hope 
to  see  you  every  Day  in  the  hight  of  splendor.^ 

This  man  was  probably  young  when  be  yielded 
to  tlie  five-dollar  irre^iularity,  bnt  age  and  the  in- 
ward gnawing  cried.  Disgorge  I    As  Byron  says : 

" At  sixteen  the  conscience  rarely  gna^v 

So  much  as  when  we  call  our  old  oebts  tn     m 
At  sixty  years,  and  draw  the  account  of  evil, 
And  find  a  deuced  balance  with  the  devil.** 

Among  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  College  is  Pro- 
fessor Cooke,  the  anthor  of  a  noted  treatise  on 
Chemical  Physics.  While  conducting  the  recita- 
tion of  a  class  in  which  was  a  young  gentleman 
nam^  Slack,  the  fbUowing  dialogue  occnrred : 

Pbofbssor  Cooke.  **  Can  you  inform  us,  Sir, 
how  th^  8lak(e)  lime  ?" 

Mr.  Slack.  " Certainly,  Sir;  they  cookie)  it" 

"Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man*B  erring  Judgment  and  misguide  the  mind. 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules. 
Is  pride^  the  never-fhlUng  vice  or  fools.** 

Doubtless  a  correct  statement  according  to 
the  poetical  notion  of  Mr.  Pope,  but  inaccurate 
when  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  a  teamster. 
To  illustrate :  A  soldier  (white)  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  being  detailed  as  a  teamster  in  a 
train  mostly  driven  by  negroes,  who  were  hired  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  mopth,  while 
the  soldier  received  no  more  than  his  r^^nlar  pay 
of  sixteen,  made  application  to  his  captain  to  be 
*'  appointed  a  nigger  £y  brevet,  and  to  be  assign- 
ed to  du^  in  accordance  with  his  brevet  rank !" 

Therb  is  extant  in  New  Haven  a  veteran  to- 
per who  is  fraquently  subjected  to  mild  attacks  of 
mania  a  potu.  On  these  occasions  his  eldest 
daughter  is  the  only  person  who  can  manage 
him.  Waking  up  one  afternoon  after  an  attack, 
his  throat  parched  and  dry,  he  called  loudly  for 
the  daughter  to  bring  him  a  drink.  No  one  an- 
swering, he  bounced  out  of  bed  in  a  rage,  strode 
to  the  balusters,  screamed  for  Litda,  and  in  turn 
for  each  member  of  his  numerous  family.  No 
one  came.  Consigning  the  entire  hooaehold  to 
a  r^on  of  doubtful  b&s,  he  rushed  back  to  the 
room,  and  seixing  the  first  piece  of  fumitore  that 
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met  his  eye— a  small  bureau — shoved  it  before 
him  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  sent  it  whirl- 
ing, end  over  end,  to  the  hall 'below.  The  crash 
was  loud  enough  to  bring  the  daughter  from  the 
kitchen,  followed  by  the  affrighted  family.  The 
inebriated  head  thereof  was  seated  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  elbows  on  knees,  chin  resting  in 
hands.  '*  Oh,  father  I  what  is  the  matter  ?"  ask- 
ed the  frightened  daughter.  '  *  Matter  T  said  the 
old  man.  "Why,  here  I  have  been  a-callin' 
and  callin*  for  yer  for  nigh  on  to  half  an  hour, 
and  now  I've  telegraphed  for  yer — that's  aU. 
Bring  me  a  drink !      The  poison  was  brought 


Always  pleased  to  hear  from  our  telegramic 
friend  at  the  West,  who  writes  that  at  a  recent 
wedding  in  Memphis  a  Mr.  Miller  was  united 
in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony  to  Miss  Kate 

G ;  whereupon  a  friend  of  the  bridegroom 

spoke  the  following  piece:  ^^AHUerr*  I  like 
your  grit ;  may  your  marriage,  like  good  wheat, 
turn  out  well ;  but  may  you  be  ground  to  meal  if 
it  ii  ever  told  that  you  have  bolted  from  her; 
and  may  your  6ran- new  relations  produce  a 
heaping-up  measure  of  happiness,  and  your  path- 
way bo  strewn  with  flours  /" 

You  see  what  the  West  can  do  when  she  fairly 
gives  herself  up  to  tiie  jocose. 

Wk  can  "fancy  the  felines"  of  the  gentle- 
man ,who  sends  us  the  following  "Sorrowful 
Story  of  the  Tjiirty  Cats :" 

Our  Kat-ie's  pussy  cat,  having  fed  too  freely 
on  cat-fish,  was  afflicted  with  a-  cat-arrh  which 
grew  so  severe  that  it  brought  on  a  cat-aract  and 
terminated  in  a  cat-alepsy.  Dr.  Cat-bird  was 
called  in  to  prescribe,  who,  at  first,  thought  he 
was  only  to  be  made  a  cats-paw ;  but  cat-echis- 
ing  us  as  to  her  symptoms,  and  seeing  it  was  a 
r^  cat^astrophe,  he  ordered  a  cat-aplasm  com- 
posed of  cat-echn  and  of  the  leaves  of  cat-mint 
of  cat-alpa  and  of  cat-tail  boiled  with  cat-sup  to 
be  applied  as  a  cat-holicon  and  to  act  as  a  cat- 
hartic. She  was  then  turned  out  among  the 
cat-tie  to  cat-ch  cat-erpillars  and  kat-y-dids ;  but, 
alas!  this  whole  cat-alogue  and  cat-egory  of 
cat-chpennies  was  of  no  avail  to  the  poor  cat- 
amount, and  so,  after  much  cat-erwauling,  she 
died,  and  was  laid  on  a  cat-afalque,  and  buried 
ia  a  cat-acomb  on  the  banks  of  the  Cat-awissa. 


THBgood  people  of  R ,  a  small  village  not 

many  miles  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  were  tolking 
of  moving  their  chorch  building  to  a  pleasanter 
location.  One  Sabbath  morning  the  minister 
took  for  his  theme  the  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  and  in 
the  middle  .of  his  discourse  said,  with  consider- 
able emphasis:  *'Who  can  move  it?"  A  little 
Englishman,  who  had  been  napping,  and  who 
was  one  of  those  desirous  of  ha>dng  the  church 
moved,  jumped  up  and  startled  the  congregation 
with :  **/'d  brhtg  over  my  yoTce  of  steers  and 
helpT^  The  which  proposition  was  subsequently 
accepted. 

Obeblik,  Ohio,  is  famous  for  the  radical  char- 
acter of  its  College  and  the  earnestness  of  its  stu- 
dents. Among  these,  at  a  recent  term,  a  young 
gentleman  whose  mind  ran  considerably  on  the 
word  ego,  was  one  day  discussing  with  some  fel- 
low-students the  subject  of  intermarriage  of 
whites  and  blacks,  and  dosed. his  forcible  argu- 


ment by  saying :  **  If  yon  choose  to  many  blacks 
you  may  do  so,  but  as  for  myself,  when  /marry, 
I  shall  many  one  of  my  own  sex  /" 

The  talkative  maiden  lady  referred  to  in  the 
Drawer  of  October  last  as  ''intending  to  be  laid 
in  her  mother's  grave,  if  she  was  spared,^  has 
lately  delivered  herself  of  the  following :  Speak- 
ing of  a  rektive  who  had  lost  a  child,  which  ho 
had  had  to  bury  in  the  old  grave-yard,  she  re- 
marked, ''If  the  new  cemetery  had  only  been 
ready  he  would  h&ve  bought  a  lot  and  gone  right 
into  itr 

Iv  that4>leasant  watering-pUce  known  as  Ho- 
boken  exists  a  city  official  whose  dutiful  son 
holds  politics  in  great  contempt.  The  dignitary 
was  not  long  ago  visited  by  a  party  friend,  with 
whom  he  hdd  high  debate  on  matters  of  pub- 
lic concern.  While  thus  engaged,  the  young 
person's  maternal  progenitor  requested  him  to  go 
up  to  his  fiithec's  study  and  bring  down  the  two 
blowers  that  were  required  for  the  grates.  The 
young  person,  obeying,  entered  the  presence  of 

"  the  governor,"  and  said  that  Mrs. desired 

his  presence  below.  Mr.  B— —  was  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  sunmions,  but  went  down.  On  en- 
tering the  parlor,  papa  and  mamma  gave  each 
other  an  inquiring  gaze,  and  asked  what  was 
meant  ?  Tlie  youngster  explained,  that  * '  Mam- 
ma had  sent  him  up  stairs  for  the  two  old  blow- 
ers, and  he  had  brought  down  the  only  two  he 
saw!  ■ 

No  wonder  that  New  Jersey  has  gone  Demo- 
cratic. 

For  a  little  lady  of  two-and-a-half  years  this 
will  do: 

'  She  had  picked  up  a  cane  in  the  comer  of  the 
room  and  was  playing  with  it — a  plain  stick  bent 
at  the  end.  Papa  ad^ed,  "  What  are  yon  dcnng 
with  the  cane  ?" 

"It  isn't  a  cane." 

"What  is  it,  then?" 

"It's  an  umbrella  without  any  clothes  on." 

The  social  and  poUtical  status  of  tlie  freedman 
is  not  only  a  troublesome  question  for  politicians 
but  enters  into  the  cogitations  of  the  youngsters.  < 
One  of  the  hitter,  laboring  under  deep  concern 
about  the  "  inevitable,"  and  inclined  to  philoso- 
phize, asked  her  mother, 

"  Manmia,  how  does  God  bom  pepple  bkick?" 

"  By  His  great  power." 

"  Well,  I  guess  he  has  a  great  big  pot  of  black- 
ing and  blacks  them  all  over  as  soon  as  tliey  are 
bom." 

"No,"  said  mamma,  "that  would  soon  mb 
off." 

In  a  little  while  a  voice  was  heard  from  under 
the  bed-cover,  confidently  saying, 

"I  know,  mamma,  He  mixes  the  blacking 
with  the  dust." 

A  chemical  view  of  the  ^jubject  quite  worthy  to 
be  analysed. 

"  Lauoh  and  grow  fat,"  wrote  Henry  Giles ; 
"  if  you  should  grow  exorbitantly  fat  by  laughing, 
laughing  will  still  keep  you  in  healthy  motion. 
It  is  a  most  admirable  system  of  stationary  gym- 
nastics. Humor  puzzles  logic ;  who  can  give  a 
reason  for  the  folly  t|iat  is  in  him?  But  .could 
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logic  be  applied  to  humor,  and  dare  I  describe 
the  syllogism  that  would  suit  it,  here  is  my  de- 
scription :  its  major  should  be  good  temper,  its 
minor  a  good  fancy,  its  middle  term  a  good  heart, 
and  its  conclusion  a  good  laugh.  Who  can  de- 
fine humor?  who  can  dissect  it  by  analysis,  or 
square  it  by  the  rules  of  logic  ?  Wlio  can  meth- 
odize the  vagaries  of  the  mirthful  brain  ?  Who 
can  make  mathematics  out  of  merriment  ?  Who 
can  postulate  a  pun  ?  Who  can  square  the  circle 
of  a  joke  ?  We  have  heard  of  *  Rabelais  laugh- 
ing in  his  easy-chair;'  but  who  ever  heard  of 
Aristotle  laughing  in  any  chair,  or  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, or  Emanuel  Kant?  Their  veiy  names  sug- 
gest a  nightmare  of  abstracts,  concretes,  syllo- 
gisms, enSiymemes,  and  categorical  imperatives. 
Conceive,  if  you  can,  the  recovery  of  appetite  by 
exercise  in  polemics,  and  the  improvement  of 
complexion  by  a  regimen  of  metaphysics ;  sup- 
pose a  man's  getting  rosy  on  statistics,  and  plump 
on  political  economy." 

As  Mr.  SparrowgrasS' would  say,  **  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  good  'vvife."  It  is  a  delightful 
topic  to  talk  of  at  home,  and  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  veiy  popular  lecture  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Willetts,  who  has  been  .written  to  about  it  by  a 
friend  in  the  following  ungrateful  style : 

**  It  Is  Just  as  yon  say,  Neighbor  Green, 

A  treasure  Indeed  is  my  wife; 
Such  another  for  bustle  and  work 

I  have  never  found  in  my  lii^. 
But  then  Bhe  keeps  ievery  cue  else 

M  bhsy  as  ^raa  on  the  wing ; 
There  Is  never  a  nioment  for  rest, 

She  ie  such  a  fidgety  thing. 

*'  She  makes  the  best  bread  in  the  town, 

Uer  pies  ore  a  perfect  delight : 
Her  coffee  a  rich  golden  brown ; 

Her  crullers  ana  puddings  jost  rieht. 
But  then,  while  I  eat  them,  she  tells 

Of  the  care  add  worry  they  bring ; 
Of  the  martyr-like  toll  she  endures ; 

Oh,  Bhe*8  such  a  lidgety  thing ! 

"My  honse  is  as  neat  as  a  pin; 

'You  should  see  how  the  aoor>handles  shine ; 
And  all  of  the  soft-cushioned  chairs. 

And  nicely  swept  carpets  are  mine. 
Bnt  tl)en  she  90  frets  at  the  dust. 

At  a  fly,  at  a  straw,  or  a  string, 
That  I  stay  out  of  doors  all  I  can ; 

She  is  such  a  fidgety  thing! 

"She  doctors  the  neighbors?    Oh  yes; 

If  a  child  has  the  measles  or  croup, 
She  is  there  with  her  saffrons  and  squills, 

Her  dataty  made  graels  md  soup. 
Bnt  then  she  insists  on  her  right 

To  physic  my  blood  in  the  spring ; 
And  she  U^es  the  whole  charge  of  my  bfle ; 

Oh,  she  is  such  a  fidgety  tnmg  1 

*•  Ifs  just  as  you  say,  Neighbor  Green, 

A  treasure  to  me  has  been  given ; 
But  sometimes  I  fain  wonld  be  glad 

To  lay  up  my  treasure  in  heaven  I 
Bnt  then,  every  life  has  its  cross, 

Most  pleasures  on  earth  have  their  sting; 
She's  a  treasure,  I  know,  Neighbor  Green, 

But  she's  such  a  fidgety  ihlug  V* 

Thb  "Circumlocution  Office"  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, judging  from  the  following  clever  hit, 
sent  from  a  Western  Pennsylvania  Uwyer  to  his 
correspondent  at  Washington : 

''BBOWMsriLii,  Pa.,  Ave.  It,  iWt. 

*'DaAa  Sib,— I  herevrith  forward  you  another  in- 
stallment of  *  additional  evidence'  In  the  case  of 

,  which  yon  sav  has  been  called  for  by  the  De- 
partment. Please  let  me  know  whenever  they  want 
any  more,  as  I  hare  several  documents  back  yet,  which 
may  be  of  Importance— snch,  for  example,  as  a  life 
insurance  policy,  couple  of  chattel  mortgages,  college 


diploma,  three  railroid  passes,  and  aHle  of  the  Browns- 
ville Clipper.  Any  or  all  of  these  documents,  or  *  cer- 
tified copies*  thereoC  will  be  forthcoming  whenever 
they  may  be  deemea  absolutely  essential  to  *  put  the 
case  through.*  I  don't  think  of  any  thing  eue  Just 
now.  Meantime  I  await  *  further  developments*  with 
patience  aud  resignation.    Yours  truly.*'^ 

That  was  not  a  bad  hit  by  a  wag  coming  down 
town  in  a JFifth  Avenue  omnibus,  who,  seeing  his 
friend  bow  to  an  extremely  corpulent  man  who 
had  just  alighted  from  a  wagon,  Inquired  who  he 

s. 

"That,  Sir,  is  Smith,  the  great  corporation 
contractor." 

*'Ah!  indeed!  he  looks  more  like  a  corjfcra- 
tion  expander  r* 

The  qnalificationa  sometimes  set  forth  by  can- 
didates for  office  are  jxicullar.  We  were  not  un- 
til now  aware,  however,  that  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  music  was  requisite  in  Pennsylvania  to 
render  a  gentleman  eligible  for  Ck)ngress.  Just 
before  the  war  the  Hon.  Andrew  Drum  was  fer- 
tnnate  enough  to  outcount  his  opppnent,  a  Mr. 
Johnson,  whereupon  the  following  versified  state- 
ment of  the  result  was  drawn  up  and  dissemin- 
ated among  the  constituency : 

Strange  requisites  for  making  laws 
Pervade  the  minds  of  some ; 

And  here  we  find  that  Johnson's  left  at  hOme 
Because  he  could  not  5ea<  A,  Prum, 

By.  some  of  his  political  opponents  he  was 
called  a  *-''bas8'*  Drum ;  by  others,  ^maUer  mind- 
ed, a  **««irc." 

A  CLERGTMAV  in  SoQtheni  Arkansas  had  oc- 
casion recently  to  circnlate  a  subscription  paper 
to  obtain  funds  to  shiiigle  the  chnrch  edifice. 
Among  others  he  called  on  Mr.  N ,  a  mer- 
chant of  the  place,  a  liberal  man  where  the  ob» 
ject  was  praiseworthy,  who  subscribed  five  dot* 
lars.     Soon  afterward  the  clergyman  called  for 

the  money,  but  Mr.  N ,  having  had  occasioh 

to  pay- out  all  his  funds  that  day,  was  short,  and 
asked  the  parson  to  call  again.  This  did  not 
precisely  accord  with  the  clerical  wishes;  'SO 
casting  the  clerical  eyes  around  the  store  they 
fell  upon  a  kit  of  mackerel,  which  he  thought 
would  be  good  for  ministers. 

"  How  much  for  mackerel?'*  asked  his  revw- 
cnce.- 

**  Five  dollars  a  kit,"  responded  the  merchant. 

'*  Well,  if  you  like,  I'll  take  that  kit  for  your 
subscription. 

**  All  right,  parson ;  bnt  this  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  of  shingUng  a  church  with  mackerel  T* 

£x-GovEBNOB  CuRTiN,  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
Utes  this  little  anecdote  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  P. 
Hunt,  the  veteran  temperance  orator,  well  known 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Wyoming  Vallev.    He 
is  an  eccentric  and  rather  quick-witted  man. 
During  onr  late  war  he  enlisted  in  one  of  the 
regiments  of  infantry  raised  in  the  famous  old 
Valley,  and  ser^-ed  as  Chaplain.     On  one  occa- 
sion, when,  in  the  fiercest  of  battle,,  a  major  rode 
up  in  front  of  the  regiment,  and  seeing  Father 
Hunt  at  the  head  of  the  ranks,  inquired : 
''Chaplain,  what  are  you  doing  there?** 
The  reverend  warrior  instantly  replied : 
'*  Cheering  the  hearts  of  the  brave,  and  watch- 
ing the  heels  of  the  cowards!" 

A  characteristic  reply,  and  admirably  told  by 
the  Ex-Governor.  Digitized  by  ^^OU^ It: 
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WHEN  a  MSnneapolis  or  St.  Anthony  Inm- 
berroan  contemplates  a  bnsiness  risit  to 
the  pine  regions  of  Northern  Minnesota  he  ex- 
presses his  intention  by  saying  that  he  is  *'  going 
ap  river."  The  appropriateness  of  sach  lan- 
guage is  apparent  enough  when  we  learn  that 
the  portions  of  country  referred  to  lie  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi  and  its  tribntaries.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  these  tributaries,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  pineries  of  which 


we  speak,  is  Rum  Rirer ;  and  thus,  when  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  Minneapolis  lumber-mills  invited 
me,  in  the  eariy  part  of  March,  1867,  to  go  with 
him  "  up  river,"  I  knew  at  once  that  it  signified 
a  journey  to  the  lumber-camps  on  one  of  the 
above  streams,  a  hundred  miles  or  more  from 
home,  and  well  into  those  forests  which  stretch 
their  unbroken  solitudes  far  toward  the  shores 
of  Hudson's  Bay.  I  was  more  than  willing  to 
accept  the  invitation,  for  I  had  long  cherished  a 


Bnterod  aocordfaig  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  186d,  by  Harper  sod  BrotherB,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  Soathem  District  of  New  York. 
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desire  to  see  those  fa  moos  forests,  to  go  over 
the  old  Indian  hunting-gronnds^  aod,  not  the 
toast  of  all,  to  snuff  the  pore  tiative  odor  of  fresh- 
ly-cut pine  logs. 

This  time  "  up  river'*  meant  up  Rom  River, 
a  stream  which  joins  the  Mississippi  on  the 
east,  at  Anoka,  eighteen  miles  above  .St.  An- 
thony Falls.  Uow  or  when  it  received  its  anti^ 
temperance  name  is  not  known,  at  least  to  the 
?mter,  but,  .like  most  of  certain  beverages  com- 
mon nowadays,  it  contains  more  water  than 
rum-'^-and  the  more  water  the  better  in  both 
cases.  It-is  a  singular  coincidence  that  either 
the  rivtf  itself  or  one  of  its  principal  branches 
has  j|tf  source  in  Sugar  Lake. 

Although  the  place  of  oor  destination  lay 
near  the  sources  of  Rum  River,  we  found  it 
more  convenient  to  go  by  rail  some  twelve  miles 
above  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Missis- 
8i|>pi  to  Elk  River,  and  thence  across  by  a  short- 
er route.  Onr  friend  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  send  tip  on  the  previous  day  his  own  sleigh 
and  horses,  which  were  nearly  ready  for  us  as 
we  aHghted,  about  twelve  o'clock,  from  the  cars. 
Taking  a  hurried  dinner  at  the  very  unpreten- 
tious Elk  River  Hotel,  we  prepared  for  a  trip 
of  twenty  miles  or  more  over  the  prairie,  and  in 
an  atmosphere  that  was  driving  the  mercury 
bdow  cero.  We  toasted  the  bottoms  of  onr 
buot{t,  strapped  on  oor  cloth  overshoes,  slipped 
into  our  beaver  coats  (my  friend  added  a  wolf- 
rebfr)rWrappcd  our  shoulders  with  shawls,  pulled 
onr  caps  down  over  our  ears,  then,  jumping  into 
tlie  sleigh,  and  covering  our. limbs  with  a  well- 
lined  buffalo-skin.  Started  off,  feeling  as  though 
we  could  safely  defy  (he  blasts  of  Spitzberjgen. 
Gbiorge  and  K^,  our  noble  steeds,  dashed  on 
at  a  splendid  rate.  The  latter  animal  was  once 
a  rebel,  or  probably  was,  as  she  was  owned  by 
one.  She  was  captured  by  a  distinguished  Fed* 
eral  officer,  near  the  close  of  the  late  war,  and 
brought  North ;  instead  of  returning  to  champ 
the  Southern  bit  again  she  remained  to  obey 
the  reconstructive  reins  of  her  Minneapolis 
owner,  who  provides  her  with  plenty  of  loyal 
hay  and  oats,  and  who  is  as  proud  of  her  as 
though  she  had  her  birth  in  sight  of  Bunker 
Hill.  She  trotted  so  handsomely  and  seemed 
such  a  willing  beast  that  I  soon  forgot  her  Con- 
federate tricks,  and  would  gladly  have  recom- 
mended her  for  nnconditional  pardon.  The 
former  animal  was  not  as  young  and  smooth- 
limbed  as  his  chestnut-colored  companion,  but  he 
strove  hard  to  keep  an  even  whiffletree.  Both 
appeared  to  feel  an  extra  exhilaration  from 
the  frosty  air,  for  they  shot  along  the  beat- 
en snow-path  with  8U<^  astonishing  swiftness 
that  onr  movement  might  almost  have  been 
compared  to  a  railroad  train,  the  smoke  of  my 
friend's  cigar,  ascending  in  glorious  white  clouds, 
making  the  flgnre  more  complete.  We  rode 
over  a  wild,  undulating  tract  of  country,  broken 
by  a  few  scattering  oaks,  and  here  and  there  a 
bold  knoll  or  narrow  ridge,  but  showing  few 
booses.  We  saw  not  more  than  three  or  four 
dwdUngs  in  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 


Our  horses  stopped,  after  two  or  three  hoars 
of  smart  trotting,  before  a  small  frame  building, 
which,  by  a  rude  sign  that  hung  from  a  still  ruder 
pole,  surmounted  by  a  martin-box,  we  learned 
was  the  American  House.  The  few  booses  scat- 
tered about  constituted  the  village  of  Princeton, 
an  unpretending,  honest-looking  place,  and  hot- 
toned  on  to  the  dark  skirts  of  the  big  woods.  A 
man  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  aiid  with  his  gray  head  uncovered, 
whom  my  friend  addressed  as  **  Brother  Gol- 
den," and  invited  us  in.  We  complied  readily, 
for  I,  at  least,  was  a  good  deal  chilled.  The 
prairie  bhist,  which  the  h3rperborean  fiends  bad 
that  }ifternoon  whetted  to  an  uncommon  sharp- 
ness, pierced  even  my  extra  garments,  making 
me  sigh  for  some  hospitable  fire.  '*  Brother 
Golden**  appreciated  our  want.  With  true  land- 
lordly  cheer  he  filled  the  long,  high  stove,  which 
stood  knee-deep  in  a  box  of  sand,  with  dry  wood, 
and,  as  the  flames  roared  their  welcome  to  the 
shivering  travelers  from  "  down  river,"  he  made 
many  inquiries,  the  last  of  which  was,  "  Have 
you  brought  me  a  paper?"  My  friend,  remem- 
bering our  good-natured  landlord's  fondness  for 
the  latest  news,  and  also  that  Uncle  Sam  can 
hardly  afford  to  send  a  mail-coach  so  near  the 
big  woods  every  day,  had  filled  his  pockets  with 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  dailies,  whiok  the  old 
man  accepted,  and  commenced  devouring  with 
a  singular  relish. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  was  thoroughly  melted 
out  of  us  we  donned  our  outer  garments  again 
and  started  on.  Leaving  the  village,  we  im- 
mediately crossed  the  "  West  Branch"  (of  Rum 
River),  and  then  struck  into  thei  woods,  my 
friend  remarking  that  we  should  see  no  more 
signs  of  civilization,  except  in  the  lumbW-^mps, 
until  our  return. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  vast 
forest  before  us  had  remained  undistutbed,  save 
by  the  savage  tribes  who  were  here  when  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America,  and  who  still  lin- 
ger around  the  old  trails,  reluctant  to  give  them 
over  to  the  devouring  march  of  the  white  man. 
A  few  years  ago  several  enterprising  citizens 
of  Maine  found  oot  by  some  means  that  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  pine  lands  were  hid  away  here, 
and  thus,  aided  by  the  knowledge  they  had 
gained  in  connection  with  the  lumber  business 
in  their  native  State,  they  hastened  to  purchase 
these  lands,  content  to  wait  until  the  increasing 
population  of  Iowa,  Southern  Minnesi^ta,  and 
other  portions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  should, 
by  their  almost  limitless  demand  for  building 
material,  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
business  course.  Saw-mills  were  soon  erected 
on  the  St.  Croix,  at  St.  Anthony  Falls,  Minne- 
apolis, and  other  points ;  the  lumber  tcade  in- 
creased from  year  to  year,  until  at  last  it  has 
grown  into  an  importance  which  few  can  realize 
who  have  not  made  a  personal  inspection.  In 
addition  to  the  Minnesota  pineries  we  need  not 
mention  those  of  Michigan  an d  Wisconsin.  Be- 
ginning at  well-known  points  in  the  latter  States, 
the  pine  regions  stretch  along  the  Chi|q)ewa 
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and  St.  Croix,  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
across  to  the  Mississippi  below  and  above  St. 
Clond.  Altogether  they  form  perhaps  the  most 
extensive  pine  forests  in  North  America.  They 
haye  already  become  the  sources  of  fabulous 
wealth,  and  afford  a  theatre  for  the  lumber  busi- 
ness excelling  any  thing  ever  witnessed  in  Maine 
or  New  Brunswick.  To  say  nothing  of  how  far 
(>hicago  outstrips  Bangor  as  a  lumber  mart,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  scenes  once  witnessed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  An- 
droscoggin, Saco,  and  Passamaquoddy,  and  in 
the  palmiest  days  of  these  rivers,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Mississippi,  Chippewa,  St. 
Croix,  and  Rum  River.  The  saw -mills  at 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Anthony  turn  out  annually 
over  one  hundred  millions  of  Teet  of  boards,  and 
are  pushing  the  figures  higher  and  higher  ev- 
ery year ;  and  thus  the  same  process  which  has 
demolished  the  forests  of  Maifie,  which  has 


scared  the  elk,  and  moose,  and  beaver,  and 
their  elder  brother,  the  Indian,  away  from  their 
Eastern  haunts,  is  already  far  advanced  in  the 
West. 

Impressed  with  all  of  the  abore  facts — re- 
membering how  brief  a  period  had  elapsed  since 
silence  held  undisputed  sway  in  the  unpeopled 
shades  before  us,  since  a  journey  here  seemed 
more  impossible  to  accomplish  than  a  trip  to 
Kane's  Open  Sea  does  now,  since  I  put  my  ten- 
year-old  finger  down  Qp  the  map  at  a  point  called 
St.  Anthony  Falls  and  thought  it  far  enough 
away  to  be  included  in  the  dimmest  regions  of 
romance,  and  yet,  that  peoples  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  had  ahready  found  this  spot, 
yea,  were  coming  in  annual  thousands  and  se- 
lecting homes  hundreds  of  miles  stiU  nearer  the 
setting  sun — that  an  army  of  sturdy  emignuitF 
from  beyond  the  Baltic  Sea,  from  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  and  from  the  land  of  E^^jr^i^^wail- 
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ing  here,  with  axes  in  hand,  to  hew  down  all 
these  forests — remembering  all  this,  the  feel- 
ings which  crept  over  me  as  we  left  the  open 
prairie  and  plunged  into  the  dark  thick  wilder- 
ness were  strange  and  startling  enough.  And 
onr  imagination  at  this  moment  was  rendered 
more  intense  because  the  night  was  coming  on, 
and  because  we  were  riding  under  the  first  pine- 
trees  we  had  seen,  whose  leafy  tops,  swept  by  a 
strong  northwest  wind,  struck  up  a  doleful  mu- 
sic. We  fancied  that  the  continual  jingle  of 
Kate's  girdle  of  bells,  the  frosty  murmur  of  the 
sleigh-runners,  and  the  occasional  striking  of 
the  outer  ends  of  the  whiffletrees  against  some 
trunk  or  bush  that  crowded  too  near  the  road, 
must  awaken  unwelcome  echoes  in  the  dusky 
depths  about  ns,  and  that  the  lingering  ghost 
of  some  Dakota  sayage  might  possibly  start  up 
and  defy  our  further  intrusion  upon  his  old 
hunting-grounds. 

After  a  couple  of  hoars*  ride  we  came  to  a 
fork  in  the  road,  and,  for  the  first  time,  my 
friend  was  in  doubt  which  way  to  go.  He 
stopped  his  horses,  and  we  held  a  council  We 
looked  about  for  a  finger-board,  but  found  none. 
One  road  we  knew  led  to  Tidd's  Camp — ^the 
camp  we  were  in  search  of— and  the  other  to 
somebody's  else  camp.  The  full  moon  peered 
out  from  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  and  sprinkled  its 
beams  down  through  the  oaks,  poplars,  and 
pines,  but  not  a  ray  of  light  penetrated  our 
doubts.  The  trees  seemed  to  say,  with  pro- 
Toking  indifference,  as  we  looked  up  at  them 
inquiriqgly,  *'  We  Imow  how  to  stand  here  and 
grow;  we  know  how  and  when  to  open  our 
buds  and  shed  our  leaves,  and  which  way  to 
fall  when  we  get;  old  and  rotten,  or  when  the 
woodmen  cut  us  down ;  but  we  do  not  know 
thd  way  to  Tidd's  Camp."  (reorge  and  Kate 
threw  their  ears  backward  and  forward,  looked 
up  one  road,  then  up  the  other,  and  fintdly,  turn- 
ing their  heads  round  at  us,  apparently  confess- 
ed that  their  horse  sense  was  as  much  puzzled 
as  our  human  sense ;  that  although  they  would 
obey  the  reins  and  go  either  way,  they  would 
rather  not  take  the  responsibility  of  offering  ad- 
vice. The  manner,  however,  in,  which  they 
duuBiped  their  bits  and  pawed  the  snow  show- 
ed that  they  were  getting  impatient  for  a  de- 
cision. We,  too,  desired  to  have  the  matter 
settled,  fbr  we  began  to  ache  with  cold,  and  felt 
a  pressing  need  of  shelter.  Onr  horses,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  inoyed  about  half  their  length 
toward  the  rights  and  for  this  reasoD}  as  much 
B$  any,  we  eoncluded  to  tiU^e-.that  direction,  and 
started  on.  We  had  gone  only  two  or  three 
miles  before  we  learned  onr  mistake — that  the 
right  road  was  the  wrong  roiid,  or  again,  that 
the  r^ht  road  was  t^e  i^ft  road.  We. turned 
about,  went  back  to  the  fork,  .took  the  left  road, 
and  in  half  an  hour  came  tp  a  small  circular 
opening,  contaioing  in  its  centre  a  clump  of  log- 
buildiqga^  which  we  at  once  pronounced  to  be 
Tidd's  Camp.  A  column  of  smoke  with  fre- 
quent sparicp  of  fire  pointed  out  the  location  of 
the  iodgens'  bnilding,  and  driving  up  before  it, 


as  we  would  have  done  before  a  country  hotel, 
my  friend  cried  "Whoa! "in  a  tone  which  he 
evidently  intended  the  lodgers  should  hear  as 
well  as  the  horses.  Immediately  a  small  door 
was  partially  opened,  its  wooden  hinges  creak- 
ing with  frost,  when  a  man  in  a  brown  woolen 
shirt  thrust  out  his  bushy  head  and  exclaimed, 
**  Hallo ! "  My  friend  answered  with  a  '^  Hallo ! "" 
This  salutatory  term,  as  used  by  the  first  speak- 
er, meant,  when  fully  interpreted,  "  I  am  one  of 
the  lodgers  in  Tidd*s  Camp;  who  are  you?' 
As  used  by  the  second  speaker  it  meant,  **I 
am  one  of  the  owners  of  these  pine  forests,  and 
have  come  up  to  see  how  my  loggers  are  get- 
ting on."  llie  man  in  the  door  and  the  man 
in  the  sleigh  understood  each  other  at  once,  and 
while  the  former  put  on  his  hat  and  came  out 
to  take  charge  of  the  horses,  the  latter  and  I 
went  into  the  camp.  Many  of  the  sights  which 
met  my  eyes  on  entering  were  novel  enough  to 
one  unacquainted  with  life  in  the  pineries.  The 
thing  I  was  most  glad  to  see  just  then  was  the 
huge  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  camp,  consum- 
ing a  great  pile  of  logs,  and  sending  its  smoke 
through  a  large,  square  wooden  chimney.  I 
stood  before  the  hot,  roaring  flames,  turned  my- 
self about,  melting  first  one  side,  then  the  oth- 
er, and  in  the  mean  time  took  frequent  stirveys 
of  the  apartment. 

The  camp  was  about  thirty  feet  long  and 
twenty  feet  wide.  Its  ends  and  sides  were 
constructed  of  pine  logs,  notched  at  the  ends, 
to  enable  them  to  lie  closely,  and  chinked  witli 
moss;  the  roof  was  made  of  pine  splints, 
thatched  with  mud,  grass,  etc.  A  small  pro> 
jection  at  the  end  opposite  the  door,  with  a 
stove  and  pantry  in  it,  was  used  as  a  cook- 
room.  Across  the  same  end,  next  to  tlie  cook- 
room,  but  without  any  partition,  was  a  long 
space  containing  a  rough  table,  hewed  from  a 
pine  log,  set  apart  for  the  dining-room.  The 
beds,  or  rather  bed,  for  there  was  no  division  in 
either  the  under  or  upper  portion,  was  stretched 
along  on  two  sides  of  the  fire,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  sleepers'  heads  nearly  touched  the  oppo- 
site walls.  I  had  heard  the  saying,  "  thick  as 
three  in  a  bed,"  but  here  it  was  literally  as  thick 
as  a  dozen  in  a  bed.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed,  be- 
tween the  lodgers'  feet  and  the  fire,  was  a  loikg, 
flat  beam,  called  the  "Deacon's  Seat."  This 
Deacon's  Spat  is  one  of  the  representative  places 
in  a  Inmberroan's  camp.  It  is  a  synonym  for  a 
variety  of  scenes  and  qiemones.  It  Is  here 
that  the  logmen  mount  themselves  in  the 
morning,  after  crawling  from  their  bed  of  pine 
boughs ;  here  they  sit  and  dress  their  feet,  anil 
from  here  they  drop  off  to  their  rest  at  night ; 
here  they  arrange  themselves  in  a  jolly  row  be- 
fore the  blazing  fire,  to  make  the  long  winter 
evenings  merry  with  their  stories  and  jokes ; 
here  the  visitor  at  the  camp  is  invited  to  sic 
and  rest  himself;  here  the  men  make  their 
bai^ains  with  the  "boss,"  and  receive  their 
pay^  from  this  spot  the  logmen  take  their 
leave  in  the  spring.  And  thus  the  Deacon's 
Seat  is  associated  with  the  whole  interior  life 
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of  the  camp,  and  is  the  magic  word  bj  which 
in  after  jears  one  logman  reminds  another  of 
the  events  which  transpired  around  the  log-fire 
in  the  distant  pine  woods. 

The  loggers  had  all  retired  except  the  cook 
and  two  or  three  others ;  but  none  of  them  were 
asleep.  Their  long  row  of  heads  under  the 
low,  slanting  roof  almost  startled  me,  for  each 
pair  of  eyes,  reflecting  the  flames  that  shot  up 
from  the  middle  of  the  camp,  glared  at  me  like 
so  many  balls  of  fire.  The  men  watched  my 
rotary  motions  before  the  burning  logs  as  though 
they  thought  I  might  be  a  piece  of  meat,  and 
was  trying  to  roast  myself.  They  lay  on  their 
sides,  all  facing  one  way,  and  packed  as  closely 
AS  a  bundle  of  spoons.  If  one  turned,  all  turned. 
Now  and  then  some  restless  wit  among  them 
would  effect  a  joke,  and  I  could  hear  the  laugh 
roll  round  the  whole  camp,  gathering  extra 
force  at  those  points  where  it  found  the  deep- 
est appreciation.  Now  and  then  one  whose 
supper  of  salt  pork  and  beans  had  left  his  mouth 
parched  would  crawl  out  of  his  place,  go  straight 
ro  a  barrel  in  the  comer  of  the  camp,  pour  a 
dipper  of  ice-water  down  his  throat,  then  re- 


turn, and  after  wedging  himself  in  bed  again, 
would  shut  his  eyes,  as  if  ready  now  to  be  tak^n 
in  charge  by  the  fair,  gentle  goddess  who  alike 
bends  over  the  pillow  of  pine  boughs  in  a  lum- 
berman's camp  and  the  downy  couch  of  a  king. 
I  could  imagine  only  two  things  to  prevent  per- 
fect sleep — ^a  too  hearty  supper  and  too  little 
space  for  the  body.  The  arrangement  for  ven- 
tilation was  ample.  No  ''modem  house  with 
modem  conveniences"  I  ever  saw  can  equal  a 
logger's  camp  in  this  respect.  The  big,  square, 
open  chimney,  aided  by  a  constant  fire  under- 
neath, keeps  up  an  immense  draught,  and  ren- 
ders the  air  as  pure  as  the  outdoor  atmosphere 
itself.  I  recommend  such  a  place  a^  a  hospital 
for  consumptives.  Oh  ye  pulmonary  sufferers, 
throw  away  your  bottles  of  quackery,  your 
"Cod  Liver  Oil,"  etc.,  and  spend  a  winter 
with  the  happy  logmen  in  a  camp ;  tiy  a  tonic 
of  pine  boughs. 

After  a  half  hour  or  so  the  cook,  a  tall, 
dark-haired,  rather  intelligent-looking  French- 
roan,  announced  that  our  supper  was  ready. 
We  took  our  seats  on  a  rude  bench,  and  at  a 
table  which  never  came  from  a  cabinet  shop 
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and  never  saw  a  table-cloth,  but  which  had  on 
it  now  a  dish  of  smoking-hot  beans,  two  tin 
basins  of  warm  tea,  some  excellent  raised  bis- 
cuits, etc.  There  was  no  milk  for  the  tea,  and 
no  batter  for  the  biscnits,  but  the  long,  cold  ride 
had  sharpened  our  appetites  so  much  that  ex- 
tras were  not  needed  to  give  what  was  before 
lis  the  desired  relish.  As  we  drank  our  tea 
dnd  ate  heartily  of  the  pork  and  beans  my 
Mend  described  to  me  the  process  of  cooking 
the  latter.  Pointing  to  a  spot  at  the  end  of 
the  log-fire  and  near  us,  he  showed  me  a  huge 
iron  pot  filled  with  beans  and  covered  tightly, 
and  which  is  buried  every  night  in  the  hot 
ashes,  where  the  cooking  operation  goes  on, 
and  during  the  hours  in  which 'the  consumers 
of  these  staple  edibles  are  snoring  ofi^  the  effects 
of  yesterday's  meals.  Good  judges  say  that 
this  manner  of  preparing  beans  for  the  table  is 
much  superior  to  any  other.  I  am  ready  to 
testify  to  the  excellent  quality  of  those  I  ate — 
a  little  too  rich  they  were  for  my  dyspeptic 
stomach  —  at  least  they  were  somewhat  too 
highly  seasoned  with  pork  fat.  But  a  lumber- 
roan's  stomach  can  digest  three  meals  a  day  of 
them,  fat  and  all,  and  without  fear  of  the  night- 
mare. Nothing  can  swing  an  axe,  or  move  a 
saw,  or  roll  logs,  like  baked  beans.  No  logger 
who  has  free  access  to  that  iron  pot  in  the  ash- 
es complains  of  exhaustion.  A  Connecticut 
preacher,  in  the  olden  times,  tried  to  compute 
the  number  of  bushels  of  baked  beans  he  had 
preached  to  on  Sunday  during  a  ministry  of 
forty  years.  I  wonder  how  many  bnshels  are 
carried  into  the  pineries  every  winter ! 


Our  repast  being  ended,  we  began  to  think 
of  retiring ;  but  where  shall  we  sleep  ?  we  ask- 
ed ourselves  dubiously.  There  were  two  beds 
only,  and  these  were  full.  The  problem  was 
solved  when  our  cook  had  laid  down  a  bufiiilo- 
robe  on  the  uneven  floor  and  asked  ns  to  stre^h. 
ourselves  there.  With  another  bnifalo-robe  lo! 
our  covering,  and  with  our  shawls  folded  for 
pillows,  the  prospect  for  a  good  night's  rest 
was  quite  encouraging.  My  friend  took  the 
side  next  the  fire,  where  his  danger  of  being 
burned  was  about  equal  to  mine  of  being 
frozen ;  but  neither  of  us  suffered  much.  If  I 
dreamed  of  any  thing,  it  must  have  been  of 
stockings,  socks,  and  moccasins,  as  not  les8 
than  a  hundred  pairs  of  these  pedal  coverings 
were  hanging  against  the  roof,  partially  over  the 
fire,  and  exactly  in  range  of  my  eyes  as  I  had 
fixed  myself  for  sleep ;  and  being  a  little  nerv- 
ous from  my  long  ride  and  late  supper,  I  was 
obliged  to  lie  awake  an  hour  or  more  and  study 
this  singular  sight.  Calling  my  friend's  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  I  asked  if  we  were  not  in  a 
stocking-factary  or  a  moccasin-store  instead  of 
a  lumberman's  forest-house.  He  replied  that 
*^  the  loggers  are  obliged  to  take  good  care  of 
their  feet ;  that  one  of  them  often  wears  three 
or  four  pairs  of  socks,  with  a  pair  of  moccasin^ 
over  them ;  that  the  moccasins,  because  they 
give  the  feet  more  freedom,  rendering  them  let^< 
liable  to  freeze,  are  generally  preferred  to  coarse 
leather  boots.  Those  you  see  hanging  there 
will  disappear  in  the  nK>ming,  because  they  will 
all  be  pulled  on  to  their  owners*  feet  and  walk- 
ed off  into  the  woods.  To-morrow  night  they 
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wUl  be  hong  np  in  the  same  places  to  dry  again; 
althoagb,  as  the  snow  in  this  northern  latitude 
is  generally  very  dry,  they  seldom  get  wet 
much.  ^  I  listened  to  my  friend's  explanation 
with  deep  interest,  suggesting  to  myself  that  if 
all  persons  would  take  as  much  pains  to  protect 
their  feet  against  cold  and  wet,  consumption 
would  be  cheated  of  a  majority  of  its  victims. 

A  feeling  of  drowsiness  seized  me  at  last, 
and  as  the  camp  was  still,  save  the  occasional 
snoring  of  the  loggers  and  the  falling  of  a  fire- 
brand now  and  then,  the  hundred  pairs  of 
stockings  faded  slowly  from  my  vision,  and  I 
dropped  off  into  a  sleep,  wondering  at  the  ktest 
point  of  consciousness  if  St.  Nicholas  ever  vis- 
its a  lumberman's  camp,  and  if  so,  if  he  feels 
himself  bound  to  stuff  every  woolen  leg  he  finds 
there  with  Christmas  gifts ! 

We  rose  in  the  morning  soon  after  daylight. 
The  workmen  had  already  cleared  the  line 
over  the  fire  of  its  burden  of  stockings,  and 
were  walking  about  the  camp  with  muffled  feet, 
preparing  for  breakfiast.  The  fire,  which  had 
been  allowed  to  smoulder  and  go  partially  out 
during  the  night,  had  received  a  fresh  supply 
of  logs,  and  brought  the  room  into  such  a  com- 
fortable degree  of  warmth  we  could  hardly  be- 
lieve the  statement  made  by  one  of  the  men 
tiiat  the  thermometer,  hanging  against  the  log- 
bam,  showed  the  mercury  to  be  twenty-four 
degrees  below  zero.  The  cook  disentombed 
the  iron  pot,  dished  oat  a  quantity  of  beans, 
and  patting  them  on  the  table,  with  a  few  other 
eatables,  announced  that  breakfast  was  ready. 
The  men  ate  rapidly,  and  with  an  appetite  that 


is  enjoyed  by  those  only  who  gain  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  the  face.  Very  little  was  said 
during  the  meal,  and  each  one,  as  soon  as  be 
had  finished,  rose  and  departed  to  his  day's 
work. 

About  ten  o'clock  our  horses  were  harnessed, 
and  we  started  for  Moses's  Camp,  on  Tibbet's 
Brook,  forty  miles  distant.  The  air  was  quire 
still  low  down  in  the  woods,  but  the  soughing 
pine-tops  told  plainly  that  a  furious  gale  was 
raging  out  on  the  unsheltered  prairie.  Not- 
withstanding the  protection  which  the  forest 
afforded,  we  found  it  necessary  to  seek  the  still 
further  aid  of  all  our  extra  clothing  to  keep 
out  the  intense  cold ;  and  whenever  we  came 
to  the  bank  of  a  stream,  or  some  other  opening 
where  the  wind  had  a  fair  chance  at  us,  our 
faces  tingled  with  frost,  and  we  wept  tears  of 
ice.  Our  horses  bounded  forward  as  gayly  as 
reindeers,  while  the  frost  hung  their  nostrils 
full  of  stalactites,  and  ornamented  parts  of 
their  bodies  with  silver-tipped  hairs. 

We  reached  Lowell's  Camp,  on  the  "  East 
Branch,"  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  Moses's  Camp 
a  little  before  dark.  The  air  of  comfort  and 
welcome  which  greeted  us  on  entering  the  lat- 
ter forest  home  seemed  all  the  more  a^eeable 
on  account  of  the  extremely  inhospitable  day 
we  had  braved  to  get  there. 

The  interior  of  this  camp  differed  from  Tidd's 
Camp  in  some  respects.  It  was  warmed  by  a 
large  stove  instead  of  an  open  fire,  and  thus  it 
dispensed  with  that  splendid  ventilator,  the  big 
chimney.  Then  it  had  the  addition  of  a  cel- 
lar ;  of  more  complete  cooking  arrangements ; 
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in  short,  it  was  a  more  stylish,  aristocratic  es- 
tablishment than  the  first.  It  evidently  be- 
longed to  the  Fifth  Avenue  of  the  pineries. 
Two  clocks,  one  an  alarm-clock,  stood  side  by 
ade  on  a  shelf;  the  pantry  displayed  a  fine  as- 
sortment of  tin  dishes ;  and  the  Deacon's  Seat 
was  smooth  and  nice.  Over  the  window,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  camp,  and  on  the  kitchen 
walls,  was  a  large  iadvertisement,  telling  the 
woods  people  that  Beecher  and  Spurgeon  are 
the  "  two  greatest  preachers  in  the  world,*'  and 
that  "their sermons  are  pablished  every  week  in 
the  Examiner  and  Chronicle!"  Who  can  doubt 
the  peerless  ability  of  these  pulpit  orators,  or 
the  wonderful  enterprise  of  their  publishers, 
after  seeing  such  an  advertisement  posted  on 
the  walls  of  a  forester's  cabin  in  the  far  off 
Minnesota  Pineries  ? 

The  cook  at  this  camp  I  soon  discovered  was 
to  the  * *■  manner  bom."     Ue  moved  about  in  his 


white  apron  with  an  educated  air,  and  seemed 
as  cleanly  and  genteel  and  affable  as  though  he 
had  just  been  transferred  from  the  Astor  House. 
He  had  nothing  but  tin  dishes  to  set  off  his  table 
with,  but  these  were  kept  bright  and  clean ;  and 
the  food,  well  cooked,  was  brought  on  with  as 
much  precision  and  style  as  his  humble  cuisine 
would  allow.  His  biscuits  were  light  and  pala- 
table; his  gingerbread  was  excellent;  his  tea 
was  delicious.  Besides  these  he  gave  the  men 
nice  boiled  beef,  the  everlasting  dish  of  beans 
(though  these  were  not  baked  in  the  ground), 
and  stewed  cranberries.  He  gave  them  butter 
and  milk  also— the  latter  luxury  th^y  owed  to  a 
good  cow  kept  in  one  of  the  log -stables,  and 
which  was  driven  into  the  woods  at  the  be- 
ginning of  winter. 

Thirty  fine -looking,  healthy,  robust,  well- 
behaved  men  sat  down  at  the  supper  -  table, 
and  who,  when   their   appetites  were  sated, 
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broke  up  the  evening  in  Tarions  way».  Some 
mended  their  clothes,  some  darned  their  socks, 
some,  nsing  the  sinews  of  the  deer,  obtained 
of  the  Indians,  for  thread,  repaired  their  moc- 
casins, while  others  employed  their  time  in  read- 
ing. The  hours  were  relieved,  too,  by  a  little 
entertainment  in  the  shape  of  mnsic  and  dan- 
cing. One  yoang  man,  who  had  swung  the 
axe  all  day,  rosined  up  his  bow  and  gave  us  a 
few  lively  airs  on  his  fiddle,  while  two  other 
logmen,  who  had  tramped  in  twelve  inches  of 
snow  since  the  early  mom,  engaged  in  a  **  dou- 
ble shuffle,**  or  something  of  the  kind,  on  one  of 
the  planks  of  the  floor.  A  pleasant-voiced  son 
of  Erin  sang  two  or  three  songs,  substituting  sim- 
ple musical  sounds  where  he  was  unable  to  re- 
call the  words.  Others  still  filled  the  intervals 
between  the  music  with  conversation  on  a  variety 
of  topics,  breaking  out  now  and  then  in  loud, 
hearty  laughter.  One  Scandinavian  youth, 
busily  patching  his  pants,  which  had  suffered 
by  their  contact  with  pine-knots,  interested  sev- 
eral listeners  with  some  neighborhood  gossip  he 
had  treasured  up  with  singular  minuteness,  con- 
cerning a  hidden  pot  of  gold,  and  a  ghost  which 
kept  watch  over  it,  frightening  those  who  came 
to  dig  for  the  treasure. 

Of  course  a  camp  full  of  woodmen  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  pass  a  whole  evening  on 
the  **  Deacon's  Seat,**  around  the  big  stove, 
without  more  or  less  indulgence  in  tobacco.  A 
Urge  number  puffed  away  at  their  meerschaums, 
or  their  short,  black,  clay  pipes,  looking  a  kind 
of  quiet  content,  and  as  if  the  weariness  they 
brought  in  from  their  day's  work  were  really 


taking  flight  in  clouds  of  smoke.  No  stimu- 
lants stronger  than  tobacco  and  tea  were  al- 
lowed in  the  pineries ;  the  woods  had  not  yet 
received  enough  of  the  influence  of  civiliza- 
tion to  admit  a  bar  within  their  hallowed  shades. 

At  ten  o*clock  the  signal  for  retiring  was 
given.  A  half  hour  later  and  most  of  the  log- 
men were  snoring — perhaps  dreaming  of  friends 
**down  the  river."  At  half  past  five  in  the 
morning  the  alarm-clock  put  an  end  to  snoring 
and  dreaming,  and  called  the  men  from  their 
beds  again. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  dispatched  the  work- 
men divided  themselves  into  separate  squads,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  charges,  and  went  to 
their  labors :  one  squad  to  drive  the  teams ;  an- 
other, the  "choppers,"  to  fell  the  trees ;  onother, 
the  "  swampers,"  to  prepare  the  roads  ;  anoth- 
er, the  "  sawyers,*'  to  saw  the  trees  into  logs. 
Notwithstanding  the  mercury  was  still  at  a  fright- 
ful distance  below  zero  my  friend  and  I  followed 
on — ^he  to  see  how  his  men  had  got  along,  how 
many  logs  had  been  hauled,  etc. ;  I  to  obtain  a 
little  information  concerning  the  logging  busi- 
ness. We  had  gone  but  a  few  rods  when  we 
made  the  discovery,  by  some  tracks  in  the  snow, 
that  a  couple  of  wolves  had  been  prowling  about 
our  camp  during  the  night.  Why  they  did  not 
come  nearer,  give  us  their  usual  lupine  serenade, 
and  even  thrust  their  noses  into  the  door,  wc  did 
not  understand.  This  was  the  nearest  we  came 
to  seeing  any  wild  beasts  during  our  stay  in  the 
woods.  We  hoped  to  meet  some  deer,  as  their 
tracks  were  plenty  ev6ry  tvhere,  but  We  did  not 
happen  to  see  one.     Very  much  to  our  disap- 
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pointment,  we  saw  only  one  wild  Indian.  This 
one,  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  road  to  let  us  pass, 
frightened  our  horses  terribly  with  the  great 
white  blanket  thrown  over  his  head.  It  is  said 
that  horses  dislike  the  peculiar  scent  that  In- 
dians carry  abont  their  persons  and  clothes. 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  camp  we 
came  where  the  pines  stood  thick  and  tall,  and 
handsome  enough  to  delight  any  lumberman's 
eyes.  Hundreds  of  splendid  symmetrical  trunks 
might  have  been  counted  without  changing  our 
position ;  and  one  could  almost  fancy,  as  be 
looked  out  among  them,  that  they  were  the  col- 
umns of  some  old  and  endless  temple,  their  dark 
and  shaggy  tops  forming  the  lofty  roof,  and  the 
snow  beneath  the  white  marble  floor.  Often 
three  or  four  trees  of  about  equal  size  were  seen 
Mnnding  close  together  in  a  cluster,  as  though 
they  sprang  from  kindred  germs,  and  had  cher- 
ished a  common  sympathy  through  their  hun- 
dred years  of  growth ;  generally,  however,  those 
large  enough  for  use  were  half  a  dozen  yards 
apart — sometimes  as  many  rods.  Scattered  be- 
tween them  were  a  few  oaks,  iron-wood,  and 
birch — the  latter  ornamented  with  the  usual 
fringes  and  curls.  All  the  timber  here,  except 
the  pine,  is  valueless.  Although  wood  is  worth, 
when  cut,  from  $6  to  $10  a  cord  in  Minneapo- 
lis and  St.  Paul,  it  is  not  worth  ten  cents  a  cord 
on  Tibbet's  Brook,  because  there  is  no  means 
for  transport iug  it  to  places  where  it  is  wanted. 
Even  the  land  itself  will,  in  many  cases,  be 
abandoned  to  the  tax  claims  as*  soon  as  it  is 
cleared  of  pine. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  excellence  of 


the  pines  which  stretched  away  in  grand  perspec- 
tive on  every  side,  there  were  many,  of  course, 
unfit  for  use.  Some  were  short  and  scraggy ; 
some  were  'Shaky;"  and  some  were  old  and 
rotten.  Marsh,  in  his  article  on  the  *'  Quality 
of  Timber,"  says :  "  The  white  pine,  Pinvs  Stro- 
bu8y  for  instance,  and  other  trees  of  similar  char- 
acter and  uses,  require  for  their  perfect  growth 
a  density  of  forest  vegetation  around  them, 
which  protects  them  from  too  much  agitation 
by  the  winds,  and  from  the  persistence  of  the 
lateral  branches,  which  i^l  the  wood  with  knots. 
A  pine  which  has  grown  under  these  condition^t 
possesses  a  tall,  straight  stem,  admirably  fitted 
for  masts  and  spars ;  and  at  the  same  time  its 
wood  is  almost  whoUy  free  from  knots,  is  regu- 
lar in  its  annular  structure,  soft  and  uniform  in 
texture,  and  consequently  superior  to  almost  all 
other  timber  for  joinery.  If,  while  a  large  pine 
is  spared,  the  broad-leaved  or  other  smaller  trees 
around  it  are  felled,  the  swaying  of  the  tree 
from  the  action  of  the  wind  mechanically  pro- 
duces separation  between  the  layers  of  annual 
growth,  and  greatly  diminishes  the  value  of  the 
timber.  The  same  defect  is  often  observed  in 
pines  which,  from  accident  of  growth,  have  over- 
topped their  fellows  in  the  virgin  forest.  The 
white  pine  growing  in  the  fields  or  open  glades  in 
the  woods  is  totally  different  from  the  true  forest 
tree,  both  in  general  aspect  and  quality  of  wood. 
Its  stem  is  much  shorter,  its  top  is  less  tapering, 
its  foliage  is  denser  and  more  inclined  to  gather 
into  tufVs,  its  branches  more  numerous  and  of 
larger  diameter,  its  wood  shows  much  more  dis- 
tinctly the  diviiions  of  annular  growth,  is  of 
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coarser  grain,  harder,  and  more  difficult  to 
work  into  mitre  joints.  Intermixed  with  the 
most  valuable  pines  in  the  American  forests 
arc  many  trees  of  the  character  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. The  lumbermen  call  them  *  saplings,' 
and  generally  regard  them  as  different  in  species 
from  the  true  white  pine,  but  botanists  are  un- 
able to  establish  a  distinction  between  them,  and 
as  they  agree  in  almost  all  respects  with  trees 
grown  in  the  open  grounds  from  white  pine 
seedlings,  I  believe  their  peculiar  character  is 
due  to  unfavorable  circumstances  in  their  early 
growth.  The  pine,  then,  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  as  to  the  inferiority  of  the  forest  to 
the  open-ground  tree." 

The  truth  of  much,  if  not  all,  of  this  quotation 
was  verified  wherever  we  made  an  observation. 
The  tallest,  straightest,  finest  pines  we  saw, 
those  freest  from  limbs  and  knots,  among  which 
the  logmen  seemed  to  revel  like  a  herd  of  oxen 
just  let  loose  in  a  full-grown  field  of  Illinois  corn, 
were  found  in  the  densest  portions  of  the  woods, 
^here  the  shade  was  so  great  and  the  atmos- 
phere so  dank  that  a  ray  of  sunlight  could  hard- 
ly penetrate  there.  The  low,  scraggy  growths, 
whose  unmannered  trunks  gave  them  immunity 
from  the  ruthless  axe,  were  generally  situated 
is  more  open  places,  and  at  greater  distances 
from  each  other.  The  thicker  the  neighbor- 
hood the  statelier  and  loftier  grew  each  individ- 
ual tree,  as  though  it  took  a  kind  of  pride  in 
outdoing  its  fellows.  Sometimes  a  tree  which 
had  a  fair  outside,  like  the  hypocrite  among 
men,  was  shaky  and  hollow  within ;  and  as  we 
have  certain  methods  of  testing  the  virtue  of 


human  pretensions,  so  the  chopper  had  a  way 
of  sounding  his  tree,  determining  its  internal 
condition  often  by  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe ; 
besides,  he  could  detect  the  lumber  qualities  of 
a  tree  by  his  experienced  eye,  to  which  patches 
of  lichens  and  certain  colored  fungi  attached  to 
the  bark  ae  surely  revealed  a  concealed  rotten- 
ness as  the  scarlet  excrescences  on  a  dmnkai'd's 
nose  divulge  the  fact  of  an  unsound  life. 

Following  close  upon  the  "choppers,"  who 
did  nothing  but  fell  the  trees  and  trim  them, 
came  the  **  sawyers."  Two  men  standing  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  prostrate  tree,  a  few  feet 
apart,  and  facing  each  other,  one  with  his  right 
and  the  other  with  his  left  foot  advanced,  gras|> 
the  upright  handles  of  a  cross-cut  saw,  and  draw- 
ing it  backward  and  forward  with  an  easy,  reg- 
ular motion,  expelling  the  saw -dust,  whose  piny 
odor  is  pleasant  to  a  lumberman's  nostrils,  into 
a  heap  on  either  side  of  the  tree,  they  sever  the 
trunk  into  logs  of  various  lengths.  Next  came 
the  "swampers,"  who  prepared  the  roads  for 
the  teams  which  were  waiting  to  draw  the  log.s 
away  to  the  landing.  < 

I  watched  the  "  loading"  process  with;a  deep 
interest,  as  I  saw  here  how  intellect,  as  ev^ry 
where  else,  has  triumphed  over  mere  brute  force. 
The  time  was,  and  not  many  years  ago,  when 
logmen  had  little  to  aid  them  in  getting  their 
logs  on  to  a  sled  besides  their  own  hands. 
There  was  then  no  alternative  but  the  hardest 
kind  of  lugging  and  lifting ;  bat  all  that  has 
changed.  Using  a  log-chain,  which  is  attached 
to  the  middle  of  the  log  in  such  a  way  as  to  get 
a  purchase  on  the  latter,  and  cause  it  to  roll 
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when  the  chain  is  polled,  the  logman  now  makes 
the  oxen  do  the  lifting,  while  he  superintends 
the  operation  and  applies  a  little  brain  work. 
Six  large  logs  were  piled  on  to  one  sled  in  a 
few  moments  of  time,  two  or  three  men  assist- 
ing with  their  "  cant-dogs,"  the  whole  costing 
as  little  manual  effort  as  the  laying  together  of 
an  equal  number  of  common  fence-rails.  The 
sleds  used  were  at  least  one-third  wider  than 
common  tileds,  and  hence  they  made  a  very  wide 
path.  Along  this  **  broad  gauge"  we  followed 
the  teams  to  see  where  the  logs  were  deposited. 
After  a  few  minutes'  walk  we  emerged  from  the 
thick  timber  into  an  opening  through  which  ran 
Tibbet's  Brook.  Here  was  what  was  called 
the  "landing."  Standing  on  the  banks  of  that 
winter-bound  brook  we  coiUd  see  thousands  of 
logs  which  had  been  cut  and  hauled  from  the 
surrounding  forests.  Counted  in  feet  the- logs 
we  saw  at  a  single  view  numbered  between  four 
and  five  millions!  It  was  a  splendid  sight. 
My  friend,  who  owned  them  all,  and  as  many 
more  besides,  whose  mill  at  Minneapolis,  a 
hundred  miles  below,  was  ready  to  convert 
the^e  logs  into  sawed  lumber,  worth  on  an 
average  twenty  dollars  per  thousand  feet,  must 
have  enjoyed  the  spectacle  even  more  than  I. 

In  order  for  the  reader  to  gain  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  lumber  interests  carried  on  in  these 
woods  it  should  be  observed  that  there  were  a 
great  many  other  landings  scattered  about  in 
different  sections  and  on  various  streams,  per- 
haps fifty  in  all,  similar  to  the  one  I  have  men- 
tioned— some  smaller  and  some  larger.  Nearly 
or  quite  an  equal  number  might  have  been  found 


on  the  Upper  Mississippi  itself  above  St.  Cloud. 
In  both  pineries,  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Rum 
River,  from  eight  hnndred  to  a  thousand  men 
were  employed,  and  not  far  from  one  hnndred 
millions  of  feet  of  logs  were  secured  daring  the 
winter. 

The  streams  spoken  of,  on  which  ^Mandings" 
are  made,  are  numerous,  and  traverse  an  extens- 
ive tract  of  country,  intersecting  everywhere  rich 
pine  regions,  and  serving  as  outlets  to  the  thou- 
sands of  logs  that  are  rolled  over  their  banks. 
Although  many  of  these  streams,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  are  so  shallow  and  muddy 
that  an  Indian  can  not  navigate  them  in  his 
birch  canoe,  yea,  that  a  common  teal  duck  c-an 
not  find  enough  depth  of  water  to  swim  there, 
yet  when  swollen  by  the  spring  thaws  each  one 
bears  away  on  its  bosom  great  argosies  of  wealth, 
and  becomes  in  the  lumbermen's  eyes  a  modem 
Factolus.  In  some  instances  the  pines  grow 
very  near  the  streams,  and  the  trouble  of  haul- 
ing the  logs  is  slight ;  but  often  they  are  brought 
three  or  four  miles.  The  hauling  distance,  for 
obvious  reasons,  will  increase  from  year  to  year. 

The  process  of  moving  the  logs  from  their 
winter  **  landings"  down  the  streams  to  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Anthony  is  called  the  "drive." 
The  operation  begins  as  soon  as  the  snows  are 
melted  and  the  streams,  augmented  by  the 
spring  freshets,  are  high  enough  to  float  the 
logs.  In  those  instances  where  the  stream  is 
too  shallow  and  feeble  to  lift  the  logs,  even 
with  the  help  referred  to,  .a  dam  is  built  across 
it,  and  from  the  waters  thus  temporarily  deep- 
ened the  logs  are  pushed  forward  a  considerable 
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distance  to  a  point  where  they  mast  wait,  it 
may  be,  for  the  erection  of  another  dam.  By 
repeating  this  slow,  tedious,  and  expensive  work 
the  logs  are  moved  along  into  the  river,  where 
they  float  with  less  trouble.  Some  of  the 
brooks  are  deep  enough  at  the  start  without 
any  dam.  It  is  a  magnificent  sight  to  see  the 
thousands  of  logs  as  they  come  down  out  of  the 
forest,  swimming  along  singly  or  in  large  masses, 
into  the  main  body  of  Rum  River  at  Princeton. 
The  surface  of  the  river  below  this  point  is  some- 
times entirely  covered  for  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles. 

The  men  employed  on  the  "  drive,*'  and  who, 
for  the  most  part,  are  men  who  spent  the  win- 
ter in  the  woods,  and  who  consent  to  engage  in 
this  business  at  considerably  increased  wages, 
divide  themselves  into  separate  sqdads,  and 
proceeding  along  the  river,  urge  the  logs  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Behind  the  whole  line  of  operations,  or  behind 
each  regiment  of  logs,  follows  the  *'waugan" 
— a  small  boat  or  barge  with  a  canvas  awning 
stretched  over  it,  and  carrying  the  cook,  cook- 
ing-utensils, and  supplies  for  the  men.  At  the 
meal-hour,  which  occurs  four  times  a  day,  the 
"waugan"  hauls  up  to  the  bank,  fastens  her 
bow  to  a  tree,  when  the  cook  spreads  his  table 
on  the  shore  and  blows  his  horn — the  echoes 
of  which,  as  they  sound  along  the  winding 
stream,  call  the  weary  men  to  their  ample  re- 
past of  hot  tea  and  baked  beans.  At  each  sun- 
set the  captain  of  the  '*  waugan,''  having  moored 
his  craft  to  the  shore  again,  selects  a  proper 
spot  and  erects  a  tent,  nnder  which  the  men 


spend  the  night.     A  big,  hot  fire  in  front  of  the 
tent  keeps  off  the  night  chiU. 

The  men  by  long  practice  on  the  "drive" 
become  very  expert  in  their  business.  They 
balance  themselves  on  floating  logs  and  leap 
from  one  to  another  of  these  precarious  foot- 
ings with  the  agility  and  skill  of  circus-rid- 
ers, while  green  hands  would  be  sure  of  a 
ducking  every  few  minutes,  if  they  did  not 
meet  with  the  worse  fate  of  breaking  their 
necks.  If  a  log  lodges  on  a  rock  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream,  the  nearest  man  plunges 
into  the  water,  often  waist-deep,  and  wading 
out  to  it  catches  hold  of  the  refractor}'  member 
with  his  •*  cant-dog" — a  short  hand-spike  with 
an  adjustable  iron  hook  attached  to  the  end — 
and  hurls  it  quickly  into  the  channel  again, 
when  it  darts  forward  after  its  fellows.  If  the 
water  is  too  deep  for  wading,  an  experienced 
oarsman  puts  ofl^  toward  the  points  of  obstruc- 
tion in  a  "batteau" — a  long,  slim,  red  boat, 
which  shoots  over  the  waves  with  the  ease  and 
STfviftness  of  an  Indian *s  arrow.  This  boat  is 
handled  by  a  single  oar,  is  not  easily  d'^set, 
will  stand  any  amount  of  jamming  against 
stones,  can  swim  in  the  shallowest  places,  and 
ride  safely  down  the  most  dangerous  rapids. 
Sometimes  several  men  may  be  seen  in  it, 
standing,  and  pushing  it  about  with  long  poles. 
Whether  it  is  moored  under  the  banks,  or  left 
to  float  at  will  on  some  circumfluous  wave 
alc«ig  the  margin  of  the  river,  or  making  its 
diagonal  trips  from  shore  to  shore,  or  running 
in  and  out  of  the  spaces  between  the  floating 
logs,  the  *'  batteau"  forms  one  of  the  most  nov- 
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el,  picturesque,  and  stirring  things  which  one 
will  encounter  in  a  **  drive." 

Often,  while  making  a  turn  in  the  river,  the 
immense  mass  of  logs  crowd  so  close  upon  each 
other  that  they  fill  the  whole  space  between  the 
shores,  and  form  a  vast  wedge,  or,  in  the  ver- 
nacular of  lumbermen,  a  "jam,**  and  which, 
•  imtil  it  is  broken,  prevents  any  further  progress 
of  the  logs ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  this  "jam" 
happens  a  score  of  men,  with  their  **  cant-dogs" 
in  hand,  rush  on  to  the  obstructed  logs,  and 
loosening  a  few  of  the  front  ones,  put  the  whole 
in  motion  once  more. 

Another  frequent  and  laborious  part  of  the 
"drive"  is  "sacking."  This  takes  place  when 
the  logs,  by  means  of  a  rapid  current  at  a  bend 
in  the  river,  or  from  some  other  cause,  have 
been  thrown  up  and  lodged  upon  the  shore. 
To  get  them  back  again  into  the  river,  three  or 
four,  often  half  a  dozen,  men  seize  each  log  with 
their  "cant-dogs,"  and  absolutely  lift  it  or  drag 
it  along  the  mud  and  sand  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

And  thus,  by  "sacking,"  breaking  "jams," 
wading  and  dislodging  stragglers,  pushing  the 
shore  logs  toward  the  middle  of  the  current, 
rowing  here  and  there  in  the  batteau,  and 
tumbling  such  pines  as  had  perched  themselves 
high  and  dry  on  some  projecting  bank  or  stone 
— by  all  these  processes,  repeated  day  by  day, 
the  whole  "drive"  is  advanced  until,  after  a 
few  weeks,  it  reaches  the  "  booms"  prepared 
for  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rum  River,  and  at 
other  points  on  the  Mississippi  near  the  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Anthony  mills.     Passing  down 


Tibbet^s  Brook  a  short  distance  we  came  to 
Moses's  lower  "  landing,"  which  differed  from 
the  other  in  no  important  particular  except 
that  it  contained  a  few  logs  of  enormous  size. 
On  the  butt  end  of  the  largest  one  we  counted 
two  hundred  and  fifty  annular  rings  f  Thus 
the  tree  from  which  it  was  taken  was  bom 
about  the  year  that  William  Shakspeare  died 
and  Oliver  Cromwell  matriculated  at  Sussex 
College.  It  was  four  or  five  years  old  when 
the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock ;  and 
was  a  flourishing  youth  of  fifty  when  John 
Milton  went  quietly  to  sleep  in  his  house  at 
Bunhill  Fields;  it  had  stretched  its  green  top  up 
to  a  magnificent  height,  and  was  able  to  boast 
of  an  experience  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  when  the  famous  and  infamous 
"Stamp  Act"  was  passed,  and  before  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan  claimed  even 
a  territorial  government:  its  two -hundredth 
birthday  had  passed  before  a  single  white  man 
had  come  to  admire  its  giant  trunk,  and  before 
its  "  topmost  branches,"  peering  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  younger  pines,  could  see  beyond  the 
"Land  of  the  Dakotas."  How  cniel  that  a 
civilization  so  long  waited  for  should  signal  its 
approach  by  ordering  her  first  hardy  skirmish- 
ers to  cut  this  patriarch  of  the  forest  down,  and 
to  bring  in  its  dismembered  parts  as  a  trophy 
of  the  ever-widening  circle  of  her  conquests! 
Two  centuries  and  a  half  of  patient  growing  to 
be  torn  asunder  in  a  moment  by  irreverent 
saws,  and  to  serve  the  cupidity  of  a  race  that 
turns  all  the  natural  waterfalls  into  milldams^ 
and  the  forests  into  lumber-yards ! 
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To  what  degree  of  longeTity  this  tree  might 
have  attained  if  it  had  been  left  to  its  natural 
coarse  is  uncertain,  bat  we  could  discover  no 
signs  of  decay,  internal  or  extemaL  Dr.  Will- 
iams, who  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Marsh,  says  he  found 
*' pines  four  hundred  years  old,"  and  that  a  friend 
of  his  discovered  some  "much  older."  So  it  is 
probable  that  our  tree  might  have  survived  an- 
other term  of  two  hundred  years.  In  that  case 
what  other  changes  would  it  have  witnessed  in 
this  country  before  its  branches  rotted  and  its 
heart  became  worm-eaten  and  dead  ? 

At  twelve  o'clock  all  the  men  returned  to  the 
camp  for  "nooning."  The  horses  and  oxen 
were  unloosed  from  the  sleds,  driven  into  the 
log-bam,  and  fed  with  hay  and  oats,  while  the 
workmen  sat  down  with  huge  appetites  to  their 
savory  dishes  of  beans.  My  friend  and  I,  dread- 
ing to  encounter  the  stinging  air  again,  spent 
the  afternoon  on  the  Deacon's  Seat,  close  by  the 
camp  stove.  The  following  morning  we  bade 
adieu  to  our  camp  friends,  who  had  entertained 
us  so  generously,  and  staited  for  home  by  way 
of  St.  Cloud.  Our  road,  which  struck  off  in  a 
westerly  course,  led  us  in  a  little  while  across 
the  **West  Branch"  of  Rum  River,  and  along 
by  the  door  of  Brown's  Camp.  The  sun  shone 
clear  in  the  cold  March  sky,  dropping  a  beam 
now  and  then  through  the  dense  boughs  upon 
the  quiet  snow,  which  was  spread  like  a  white 


carpet  on  the  floor  of  th^  woods.  The  air,  al- 
though a  little  more  pungent  than  one  might 
wish,  was  brisk  and  healthy,  causing  our  frames 
to  tingle  with  inexpressible  delight.  A  more 
charming,  inspiring,  invigorating  morning's  ride 
than  this  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  road, 
much  of  the  time,  wound  through  a  majestic  col- 
onnade of  pines,  whose  branches  formed  splen- 
did arches  over  our  heads,  and  threw  down  the 
most  welcome  odor.  Altogether  we  seemed  to 
be  riding  through  an  enchanted  forest.  The 
scene  was  mightily  changed,  however,  the  mo- 
ment we  emerged  from  the  woods  and  began 
to  cross  the  open  prairie  east  of  St.  Cloud. 
The  wind,  seeming  to  seek  revenge  for  our  tem- 
porary escape  from  its  power,  swept  upon  us 
with  merciless  fury,  and  we  wer6  obliged  to 
cover  our  faces  to  keep  them  from  instant  freez- 
ing. 

We  at  last  reached  St.  Clond  at  two  o'clock. 
After  a  rest  of  two  hours  we  drove  to  Clear 
Water,  where  we  spent  the  night.  Tlie  next 
day  about  five  o'clock  p.m.  we  arrived  in  Min- 
neapolis, having  ridden  two  hundred  miles  difr- 
ing  the  five  days  of  our  absence,  and  all  but 
thirty  miles  of  the  distance  in  a  sleigh,  the  ther- 
mometer keeping  far  enough  below  zero  all  the 
while  to  make  it  one  of  the  coldest  weeks  ever 
experienced  by  Minnesotians  in  the  month  of 
March. 


A  MOSAIC. 

ht  glhnpees  through  the  wood  the  valley  lies  Beechen  and  ash  with  deepest  puiple  dyed ; 

Drowned  in  thin  mists  of  autumn,  soft  and  tender,  Chestnut  and  oak  to  sober  msset  turning ; 

While  tu  awaj  the  shadowy  monntaina  rise  And  gorgeous  maple,  fh>m  the  low  hill-side, 

In  pfurple  splendor.  With  crimson  burning. 


Above  their  lonely  peaks  the  pale  clouds  stand 

JJkn  mighty  eaaOes  fluned  in  legends  olden. 
With  tower  and  tarret  looking  o'er  the  land. 
And  haimerB  golden. 

Within  the  shaded  wood  no  note  of  bird 

Sounds  from  amid  the  branches  sweetly  calling. 
But  only  now  and  then  is  iUntiy  heard 
The  dead  leaf  foiling. 

Like  Bone  cathedral  roof  high  overhead. 

Where,  hushed  beneath,  the  rapt  assembly  hearken ; 
The  doee-laoed  leaves  of  purple,  gold,  and  red 
Tlieee  dim  aisles  darken. 

Ilirongh  the  for  windows  fall  the  sun's  soft  rays, 
Shining  and  foir  as  in  some  curtained  chamber. 
To  daikt  toon  the  shadow-chequered  ways 
In  Unes  of  amber. 

Here  mid  these  shades  we  loiter  gathering  leaves, 

Like  flowers  that  bloom  in  shining  fields  Slyslan, 
Stained  with  the  many  hues  the  Autnmn  weaves, 
That  strange  magician ! 


We  gather  all,  and  into  broad  wreaths  twine 

The  colored  leaves,  with  laughter  making  merry  -, 
And  gem  the  green  fringe  of  the  glossy  pine 
With  scarlet-berry. 

The  tree,  glad  voices  ol  the  children  sound 

To  poet*s  ear  like  deftly  rhymed  trochaics; 
While  last  night's  wind  has  set  the  turf  all  round 
With  rich  mosaics. 

Half  hid  in  shade  sits  Clare,  her  last  wreath  dose. 
With  foce  as  perfisct  as  those  fiuned  medallions ; 
And  hair  of  that  deep  auburn  tint  that  won 
The  old  Italians. 

Down  in  the  hollow,  by  the  dark,  still  swamp 

l%at  seldom  to  the  sun's  enchantment  brightens, 
like  a  tall  flnroe  the  red  lobelia's  lamp 
The  deep  gloom  lightens. 

Low  on  the  grass  rich  light  with  shadow  blends, 
As  softly  now  the  autnmn  wind  comes  sighing. 
And  through  the  wide  air  of  the  woodland  sends 
The  thick  gold  flying. 
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THE  RESTIGOUCHE. 


Id  ON  PAXLS  ntANf  AI8. 


THE  northern  connties  of  the  Proyince  of 
New  Brunswick  that  border  upon  the  Bay 
Chaleur  afford  unquestionably  the  best  field  for 
sportsmen  to  be  found  in  America,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  assertion  will  not  be 
regarded  too  broad  by  those  who  are  able  to 
judge  from  personal  knowledge.  The  scenery 
is  extremely  picturesque,  and,  in  some  locali- 
ties, almost  Alpine  in  its  features.  No  malaria 
poisons  the  air,  no  venomous  reptiles  or  insects 
infest  the  forests.  Game  is  not  only  found  in 
greater  variety,  if  not  in  more  abundance  than 
elsewhere,  but  the  wilderness  is  almost  prime- 
val in  its  freshness.  In  the  Restigouche  coun- 
try especially  few  traces  of  man  are  visible, 
except  where  the  axe  of  the  lumberman  has 
left  its  mark  upon  the  borders  of  the  principal 
streams.  Here  are  1,266,560  square  acres  of 
land,  of  which  no  more  than  10,000  have  yet 
been  cleared.  The  lordly  moose  every  where 
patrols  the  forest  labyrinths.  The  beaver,  which 
has  been  almost  exterminated  in  other  places, 
constructs  its  dams  on  every  stream  and  river. 
Cariboo  dwell  here  in  large  communities,  sel- 


dom molested  by  the  hunter,  who  looks  for  no- 
bler game.  Here  are  trout  and  salmon  that 
live  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  sportsman's  art- 
ifices. All  the  valuable  fur-bearing  animals 
abound — the  bear,  the  sable,  marten,  lucifee, 
fox,  otter,  mink,  and  musquash — and  trappers 
often  earn  their  hundred  pounds  currency  as 
the  profits  of  a  single  winter's  toil. 

But  the  Restigouche  country  is  not  remark- 
able merely  as  afibrding  a  superlative  Paradise 
for  the  hunter.  It  is  also  rich  in  historic  and 
traditional  interest.  Traces  still  remain  of  an 
early  civilization  that  was  contemporary  with 
the  first  settlement  of  New  England.  Jacques 
Cartier  discovered  it  in  1584,  three  hundred 
and  thirty- four  years  ago.  During  the  year 
1578  no  less  than  880  fishing  vessels  of  various 
nations  visited  the  Bay  Chaleur  and  the  coasts 
adjacent.  It  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Resti- 
gouche River  that  Jean  Jacques  Enand  planted 
his  little  colony  of  Acadians  in  1688,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  fortified  town  of  Petite 
Rochelle.  Here,  far  remote  from  the  civil  strife 
that  vexed  the  factions  in  the  southern  districts. 
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and"  the  more  bloody  conflicts  between  French 
and  English  that  disturbed  the  peace  of  a  coun- 
try which  changed  hands  no  fewer  than  nine 
times,  Enaud  enjoyed  for  many  years  a  pleni- 
tade  of  prosperity  and  good  fortune.  But  ca- 
lamity came  at  last :  first  through  th6  treachery 
of  the  Indians,  whose  alliance  he  had  courted ; 
and  afterward  from  the  attacks  of  the  English, 
who  finally  scented  out  his  retreat.  The  colony 
was  dispersed,  and  a  few  piles  of  stones  are  all 
that  now  mark  the  site  of  ancient  Petite  Rochelle. 
Forests  vegetate  in  luxurious  growth  where  (ac- 
cording to  the  Abb^  Raynal)  60,000  head  of 
horned  cattle  grazed  in  1749,  and  batteries  that 
once  bristled  with  guns  are  now  overgrown  with 
timber.  Nature  has  resumed  her  ancient  sway, 
and  thus  we  find  in  the  Restigouche,  at  present, 
a  population  scarcely  equal  to  what  it  boasted  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 

Here,  also,  we  tread  the  battle-fields  where 
the  Micmacs  fought  the  hostile  Mohawks,  and 
from  the  few  survivors  of  to-day  learn  of  the 
fame  and  vaunted  exploits  of  the  great  chief 
Argimoosh,  and  of  Halion,  no  less  renowned. 
The  gelid  Restigouche  flowed  between  the  tribes, 
but  could  not  cool  their  ires.  Here  we  find  me- 
morials of  the  pioneer  missionaries  who  labored 
to  convert  the  savages  to  the  religion  of  the 
Cross.  Here  the  pirate  Kidd  at  one  time  bus- 
ied himself  with  his  work  of  pillage.  And  here 
we  listen  to  traditional  stories  of  adventurers  of 
princely  lineage  who  took  to  themselves  wives 
from  among  the  dusky  daughters  of  the  abo- 
rigines, and  find  them  verified  in  the  mongrel 
inhabitants  of  certain  districts,  who  are  unmis- 
takably their  descendants. 

This  much  is  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  explain  what  in- 
duced the  itinerant  Penman 
of  early  remembrance  to  ex- 
change the  hearth-rug  once 
more  for  the  comparative  dis- 
comforts of  an  unbroken  wil- 
derness. Natural  scenery  of 
the  grandest  character,  an  un- 
rivaled fishing  region,  rare  his- 
torical associations  and  ancient 
landmarks,  the  companionship 
of  the  rude  intelligences  that 
people  the  backwoods — these, 
together  with  the  promise  of 
relaxation  from  toil,  would 
have  sufficed  to  tempt  a  less 
sanguine  temperament  than 
his.  The  wonder  is  that 
tourists,  and  especiaUy  sports- 
men, whose  steps  are  annually 
turned  toward  the  smoothly- 
worn  paths  of  travel  and  the 
well-beaten  bush,  do  not  oft- 
ener  seek  out  those  fresh  fields 
of  adventure  which  are  to  be  ■ 
found  among  the  mountains  of 
northern  New  Brunswick  and 
Gaspd.  At  least  so  Penman 
thought,  as  he  sat  upon  the 
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deck  of  the  steamer  that  plowed  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  on  her  regular  trip  from  Boston  to  St 
John. 

For  several  hours  the  New  Brunswick  coast 
had  been  in  sight,  rocky,  indented,  and  forbid- 
ding. Milky  masses  of  fog  hung  over  the 
headlands  and  filled  up  the  occasional  coves 
and  bays.  Sometimes  they  lifted  and  floated 
sluggishly  away,  settling  down  at  other  points. 
Finally  they  gathered  together  and  rolled  up 
the  bay  in  dense,  murky  phalanx,  enveloping 
the  steamer,  and  shutting  out  the  view  alto- 
gether. Then  followed  a  season  of  careful 
groping  through  misty  uncertainty,  and  after 
that  there  was  a  shufiling  on  deck,  the  engine 
bell  sounded  "slow," and  the  rumor  ran  through 
the  passengers  that  the  steamer  had  reached 
St.  John.  The  delighted  Penman  hastened 
forward  to  enjoy  a  first  view  of  the  chief  city 
and  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Province.  It 
was  low  tide;  and  as  the  vessel  grodaolly  suc- 
cumbed to  the  straining  hawsers  that  had  been 
made  fast  to  the  shore,  a  huge  fabric  of  timber 
and  piling  loomed  out  of  the  fog.  Its  lower 
portion  was  covered  with  hissing  barnacles  and 
festooned  with  dripping  sea-weed,  while  thirty 
feet  above  dense  lines  of  human  figures  were 
dimly  defined  through  the  mist ;  for,  be  it 
known  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  St.  John 
people,  both  rabble  and  ^Hitj  to  crowd  to  the 
wharf  whenever  the  steamer  departs  or  is  due. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  gangway  a  long  float 
rose  and  fell  with  the  waves,  and  this  swarmed 
with  clamorous  hackmeA,  cased  in  rubber,  and 
thrusting  long  whips  menacingly  at  the  pas- 
sengers.    This  was  all  df  St.  John  that  could 
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be  distinguished  within  the  scope  of  Penman's 
circumscribed  vision. 

The  tide  rises  from  thirty-six  to  seventy  feet 
in  the  Bay  of  Fandy.  The  constant  agitation 
of  this  tremendous  volume  of  water  fills  the  air 
with  moisture.  When  the  tide  has  run  out  to 
its  lowest  stage,  every  thing  is  left  high  and 
dry — the  wharves,  the  ship- 
ping, the  beacons,  the  rocks, 
the  mud-flats,  and  the  her- 
ring-nets clinging  to  long 
poles.  Then  every  thing  drips 
like  a  saturated  sponge.  Ex- 
udations and  exhalations  in- 
finite in  number,  countless 
little  rivulets  trickling  over 
the  slimy  flats  and  out  of  the 
wooden  piers,  the  drippings 
from  a  myriad  kelp-covered 
rocks,  all  make  up  a  vast 
aggregate  of  moisture  which 
soon  condenses  into  fog,  and 
rolls  in  on  the  surge  of  the 
incoming  tide.  Upon  this 
the  inhabitants  grow  fat,  it  is 
said. 

But  St.  John  is  not  al- 
ways seen  under  a  cloud. 
It  has  other  beauties  than 
the  damp  draperies  about 
the  wharves.  Its  natural 
scenery  is  highly  picturesque. 
It  has  a  diversity  of  surface 
and  a  combination  of  sky, 
land,  and  water,  of  interior 
and  seaboard  landscape,  sel- 
dom to  be  foond  elsewhere. 
Its  pleasantest  days  are  not 
usually  flashed  into  the  world 
upon  a  gleam  of  blue  and 
sunshine,  but  grope  their  way 
into  being  like  some  nonen- 
tity bom  of  the  Milky-way, 
swathed  and  belted  in  mists. 
If  at  early  daybreak  the  fog 
hangs  in  a  luminous  halo  over 
the  city  and  bay,  if  the  at- 
mosphere is  still  and  glows 
with  a  pleasant  warmth  like 
the  reek  of  a  vapor-bath,  it  is 
most  auspicious  of  glorious 
sunshine.  The  morning  will 
soon  lift  her  veil  upon  a  field 
of  clear  cerulean  and  reveal 
the  perfect  day. 

But  it  was  not  ordained 
that  such  an  occasion  should 
greet  the  advent  of  Mr.  Pen- 
man, and  he  did  not  tarry  for 
its  consummation.  When 
he  had  been  safely  landed 
he  was  hurried  off  to  the 
railway  station,  and  in  twen- 
ty minutes  after  the  train 
started  emerged  from  the  fog 
into  bright  sunshine  and  a 


clear  atmosphere.  Then  he  was  carried  a 
hundred  and  ten  miles  over  a  fine  road,  to  the 
terminus  at  Point  du  Chene,  and  graciously  set 
down  beside  an  oyster-bed  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence.  He  did  not  see  the  oysters,  how- 
ever, because  they  were  not  open  at  that  hour; 
but  report  has  it  that  there  are  few  bivalves 
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more  luscious  than  the  Shediac  oysters.  Besides 
the  ojsters,  the  only  noteworthy  object  here  was 
a  long  pier  extending  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
OTer  a  mud-flat  to  deep  water.  From  thence 
the  steamer  Lady  Head  was  wont  to  start  on 
her  fortnightly  voyage  to  Quebec,  touching  at 
sandry  intermediate  ports;  but  as  she  would 
not  be  due  for  several  hours,  Penman  drove 
hack  two  miles,  to  Shediac,  which  is  one  of  the 
early  Acadian  settlements.  It  was  the  shortest 
trip  that  he  ever  made  from  English  to  French 
soil.  The  change  would  not  have  been  greater 
had  he  been  dropped  from  a  balloon  into  the 
midst  of  some  village  on  the  Seine. 

The  Acadians  are  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
dnsiveness  and  the  tenacity  with  which  they 
cling  to  old  habits  and  associations.  All  the 
national  characteristics  are  retained,  even  to 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  dress  and  manners. 
Few^  understand  English  or  care  to.  ^w  it 
so  happened  that  all  the  Jeans  and  Jeanettes 
of  the  neighborhood  were  out  in  holiday  attire 
to  attend  the  consecration  of  a  chapeL  The 
occasion  being  observed  with  time -honored 
ceremonies,  of  course  any  English  taint,  how- 
ever slight,  that  the  few  might  have  acquired, 
was  put  aside  for  the  time  being.  French 
flags  streamed  from  tall,  fresh-peeled  poles  and 
from  booths  and  bowers  of  evergreen.  Here 
were  damsels  in  kirtles,  and  swains  in  blouses 
of  bine  homespun ;  priests  in  the  old  style  of 
chapeau  resembling  flour-scoops.  There  were 
prayers  inside  the  chapel,  and  fandangoes  upon 
the  lawn  .outside ;  also  plenty  of  stimulating 
beverages,  which  were  served  to  the  thirsty  in 
the  booths  aforesaid.  The  crowd  oscillated  be- 
tween the  prayers  and  the  fandangoes,  elbow- 
ing their  way  in  two  opposing  streams  through 
the  chapel  door.  Occasionally  bursts  of  sono- 
rous discord  from  half  a  dozen  brass  instru- 
ments issued  from  the  chapel.  Thus  there  be- 
came alternate  intervals  of  quiet  and  hubbub ; 
but  there  was  no  disorder,  as  the  priests  acted 
as  constabulary. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Pen- 
man strode  upon  the  scene.  He  would  fain 
have  entered  the  chapel,  but  met  difficulty  at 
the  start.  As  he  advanced  he  presently  found 
himself  a  special  object  of  attention .  With  that 
courtesy  which  the  French  generally  bestow 
upon  strangers,  one  of  the  priests  took  him  by 
the  arm  to  lead  him  to  a  booth ;  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  laymen,  whose  nose  was  red 
and  breath  pungent,  pulled  him  toward  the 
chapel ;  a  damsel  entreated  him  with  winsome 
smile  to  join  her  in  a  jig ;  at  the  same  time  an 
ancient  maiden  inquired  if  he  was  un  beau  Arner- 
usahuf  and  an  official,  or  master  of  ceremonies, 
who  flaunted  a  huge  rosette  in  his  button-hole, 
advised  him  that  there  would  soon  heaffr-r-and 
refection.  But,  alas!  Penman  did  not  speak 
French,  and  only  French  was  spolcen  here.  He 
thought  the  simple  people  regarded  him  as  an 
intruder,  and  he  longed  to  define  his  position. 
He  expected  summary  excommunication  from 
the  priest,  an  aiyumentum  a  posteriori  from  the 


red-nosed  layman,  anathemas  from  the  old  wo- 
man, and  believed  that  the  damsel  was  inter- 
ceding for  him  as  Pocahontas  did  for  John 
Smith.  Meanwhile  the  circle  around  him  in- 
creased. He  was  in  despair.  Oh,  for  one  hour 
of  patois  I  At  length,  in  the  extremity  of  des- 
peration, he  broke  from  the  crowd,  and  would 
have  fled  from  the  ground,  had  not  a  native 
*'  Blue-nose"  opportunely  come  to  his  rescue. 
Explanations  followed  (in  English),  and  he  was 
thenceforth  happy. 

When  he  embarked  on  board  the  steamer 
he  still  seemed  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of 
France.  Although  the  English  ensign  floated 
at  the  peak,  the  captain  and  crew  were  all 
Frenchmen.  There  were  more  French  priests 
in  flour-scoops,  French  schoolmasters  in  black 
gowns  and  high-crowned  hats,  and  a  couple  of 
nuns.  Besides  these  there  were  several  mem- 
ben  of  tha  Provincial  Govenuoeni  retmuiug 
from  the  labors  of  a  Legisladve  session,  a  num- 
ber of  militia  officers,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  and  some  Micmac  Indians — sixty 
passengers  all  told,  for  whom  only  twelve  berths 
were  provided.  Harmony  prevailed  notwith- 
standing. The  Uidies  took  the  berths,  the  priests 
and  schoolmasters  kept  in  a  knot  by  themselves, 
the  nuns  retired  within  their  dismal  hoods  and 
convjentual  character,  the  Indians  maintained 
their  habitual  exclusiveness,  and  the  legistators 
drank  beer  and  discussed  Confederation.  Con- 
federation was  the  engrossing  topic  of  the  voy- 
age, on  deck  or  below,  at  meals  or  siesta,  in 
sunshine  or  rain,  by  night  or  by  day ;  and  often, 
in  the  wee  sma'  hours,  the  uneasy  occupants  of 
table  and  floor  were  roused  from  their  cat-naps 
by  noisy  wrangling  about  Confederation.  This 
continued  until  a  couple  of  the  members  were 
happily  set  ashore  at  Miramichi.  The  rest 
steamed  up  the  Bay  Chaleur  toward  Dalhousie. 
Dalhousie  is  the  shire  town  of  Bestigonche 
County,  and  lies  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Bestigonche  Biver.  At  that  point  Penman 
was  to  leave  the  steamer. 

Just  here  is  one  of  the  most  superb  and  fasci- 
nating panoramic  -views  to  be  found  in  America. 
If  one  of  our  artists  would  only  transfer  it  to 
canvas,  he  would  astonish  the  world  wkh  a  nov- 
elty as  striking  as  the  **  Heart  of  the  Andes*'  or 
the  "  Yosemite  Valley."  The  whole  region  is 
mountainous,  and  almost  precipitous  enough  to 
be  Alpine ;  but  its  grandeur  is  derived  less  from 
clifls^  chasms,  and  peaks,  than  from  far-reach- 
ing sweeps  of  outline  and  continually  rising 
domes  that  mingle  with  the  clouds.  When 
Penman  longed  to  enjoy  the  landscape  a  pro- 
voking curtain  of  densest  fog  hid  it  from  sight ; 
but,  just  as  he  had  abandoned  himself  to  ex- 
tremest  despair,  the  veil  was  suddenly  lifted  at 
the  most  opportune  moment,  and  then  its  glories 
were  trebly  enhanced.  He  had  not  to  await  tiie 
gradual  development  of  the  landscape's  opening 
beauties,  but  they  all  burst  forth  simultaneously 
in  fullest  efliilgence.  The  surface  of  the  river 
was  nnrippled,  and  gleamed  like  polished  steel. 
Two  headlands  guarded  the  entrance,  which  is 
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three  miles  wide  and  nine  fathoms  deep  to  their 
very  bases.  On  the  Gasp^  side  precipitous  cliffs 
of  brick-red  sandstone  flanked  the  shore,  so 
lofty  that  they  seemed  to  cast  their  gloomy 
shadows  half  across  the  bay;  these  yawned 
with  rifts  and  gullies,  through  which  fretful 
torrents  tumbled  into  the  sea.  Behind  them 
the  mountains  rose  and  fell  in  long  undulations 
of  ultramarine,  and,  towering  above  them  all, 
was  the  famous  pe^  of  Tracadegash,  flashing 
in  the  sunlight  like  a  pale-blue  amethyst.  On 
the  New  Brunswick  side  the  snowy  cottages  of 
Dolhousie  climbed  a  hill  that  rose  from  the  river 
in  three  successive  ridges,  backed  by  a  range  of 
fantastic  knob^  and  wooded  cones  that  Tolled 
off  to  the  limit  of  vision.  These  mountains 
constitute  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the 
Alleghany  chain. 

Encircled  by  this  amphitheatre,  the  harbor 
of  Dalhousie  looked  like  a  placid  lake.  Two 
wooded  islands  in  the  distance  seemed  to  float 
upon  its  surface.  An  English  man-of-war  lay 
in  the  shadow  of  the  cliffs.  Not  a  single  craft 
was  on  the  wing  to  animate  the  scene ;  only  a 
few  lumber  3hips  floated  lazily  at  anchor  near 
the  land,  with  an  air  of  sleepy  indifference 
whether  they  loaded  that  season  or  the  next. 
A  reek  of  black  smoke  drifted  sluggishly  from 
the  stack  of  a  gigantic  saw-mill  that  stood  on  a 
projecting  point.      The  whole  landscape  was 


decidedly  sleepy,  and  suggestive  of  a  doUx  far 
niente  unusual  beyond  the  latitude  of  palms  and 
bread-fruit  However,  the  steamer's  gun  pres- 
ently disturbed  its  repose.  It  startled  a  mul- 
titude of  echoes  from  the  hills,  but  summoned 
scarcely  a  dozen  persons  to  the  rickety  staging 
that  sometimes  served  the  purposes  of  a  wharf. 
In  the  present  instance  the  steamer  lay  a  few 
cable-lengths  off,  and  as  no  boats  were  visible, 
it  became  a  matter  of  perplexity  how  to  land. 
At  length  an  unwieldy  lugger  got  under  way, 
and  by  dint  of  persistent  pulling  and  poling  and 
continual  shifting  of  a  huge  sprit-sail  that  did 
no  service  in  the  calm,  was  engineered  along- 
side. She  was  manned  bj  two  white  men  and 
a  negro.  The  negro  exercised  the  prerogative 
of  giving  orders  which  no  one  obeyed.  He  was 
dirty,  stalwart,  unctuous,  and  disgustingly  fa- 
miliar. He  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  As 
soon  as  the  craft  touched  the  steamer  he  scram- 
bled headlong  over  the  rail  among  the  passen- 
gers, elbowing  some  aside  and  stumbling  over 
others,  to  greet  all  he  recognized  with  tremen- 
dous guffaws  of  delight.  Some  he  shook  by 
both  hands,  some  he  embraced,  called  the  hon- 
orable member  of  Her  Majesty's  Legislative 
Council  "  John,"  and  fairly  reveled  in  the  realm 
of  perfect  equality.  He  answered  all  questions, 
to  whomsoever  put,  and  interrupted  the  adieus 
of  parting  friends.     Then  he  suddenly  disoov- 
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ered  the  urgent  necessitj  of  getting  ashore  at 
once,  which  he  impressed  upon  the  passengers 
bj  pushing  them  toward  the  gangway. 

"  Come,  hoys  /"  he  sung  out.  "  Pick  up  your 
luggage  if  you*se  gwine  ashore.  Tse  got  no 
time  to  waste.  Hurry  up,  you  ladies !  the  boat's 
gwine  to  start  now,** 

So  there  was  an  Instant  rush  over  the  side 
with  carpet-bags,  yalises,  bandboxes,  and  over- 
coats, and  a  general  scramble  into  the  lugger, 
until  there  was  scarcely  standing  room  left. 
The  weaker  sex  stood  small  chance.  Some  had 
their  bonnets  crushed,  two  or  three  cried,  one 
man  fell  oyerboard,  others  slipped  on  the  nar- 
row gunwales.  Before  all  were  fairly  stowed 
the  negro  clambered  over  their  heads  to  his  of- 
ficial station  at  the  helm.  The  rudder  was 
shored  port  and  starboard,  the  sprit-sail  jibed 
hither  and  yon,  clumsy  oars  knocked  ofiT  peo- 
ple's hats,  and  the  craft  rolled  and  yawed  her 
way  to  land.  When  the  shore  was  reached 
the  keel  struck  bottom  in  two  feet  of  water ; 
consequently,  the  only  alternative  of  wading  to 
terra  firma  was  to  attempt  the  passage  of  a  slip- 
pery inclined  timber  which  commenced  in  the 
brine  and  ended  in  mid-air,  necessitating  a  jump 
of  six  feet  downward.  Some  chose  one,  and 
some  the  other.  The  gentlemen  were  gallant 
and  carried  the  ladies  over  dry-shod,  or  received 
them  with  open  arms  at  the  end  of  the  stick. 
And  thus  the  landing  was  made  at  Dalhousie. 


Penman  lost  no  time  in  inquiring  the  social 
status  of  the  negro  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  disgust  at 
the  conduct  he  had  witnessed. 

His  companion  smiled.  '*  It*s  only  his  way," 
he  said.  **  We  are  used  to  him  here.  Charley 
is  the  only  negro  in  the  county,  and  claims  spe- 
cial privileges  on  that  account  He's  a  sort  of 
natural  curiosity ;  but  the  boys  about  town  have 
made  a  fool  of  him." 

When  Penman  saw  Charley  next  he  was 
dancing  ''Juba"  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
with  a  crowd  of  idlers  around  him. 

Had  Penman  been  a  devoted  geologist  he 
might  have  employed  many  profitable  days  at 
Dalhousie,  for  the  place  was  originally  known 
in  the  Indian  vernacular  as  '*the  place  of 
bright  stones  and  many  shells ;"  but  he  was 
much  more  interested  in  the  historical  associa- 
tions that  clustered  arownd  him.  He  stood 
upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  shrine  where  all 
the  early  hopes  and  fair  prospects  of  Enaud's 
little  colony  of  Acadians  lie  buried — ^the  scene 
of  their  hazardous  beginnings,  their  quiet  pas- 
toral life,  their  missionary  labors  among  the 
natives,  their  subsequent  harassing  warfare 
with  the  Indians,  and  their  final  dispersion  by 
the  English.  He  traced  their  footprints,  which 
time  has  nearly  obliterated,  for  more  than  twen- 
ty miles  up  the  broad  and  deeply -flowing 
stream,  marked  the  various  promontories  on  the 
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Gasp^  side  where  snllen  batteries  frowned,  but 
where  undergrowth  and  trees  now  make  a  wil- 
derness, peered  into  the  depths  where  the  skel- 
eton wrecks  of  vessels  may  still  be  seen,  and 
gazed  with  wondering  interest  upon  the  me- 
morials of  the  final  conflict  which  the  settlers 
have  gathered  up  from  time  to  time.  If  an 
antiquarian  would  collect  historical  relics  of 
the  earlier  French  settlements  to  illustrate  a 
period  which  is  veiled  in  partial  obscurity,  he 
can  gather  here  buttons,  cutlasses,  spurs,  bay- 
onets, iron  pans,  spoons,  gun-barrels,  and  many 
an  antique  coin.  Two  iron  cannons,  that  once 
belched  forth  destruction  from  **  Battery  Point" 
npon  the  invading  English,  are  now  mounted 
upon  a  plateau  at  **Athol  House,"  and  still  do 
occasional  service  in  the  way  of  firing  salutes 
on  the  anniversaries  of  the  "Queen's  Birth- 
day" and  the  "  Landing  of  the  Loyalists."  At 
another  private  residence  the  occupant  has  a 
mantle-piece  carved  from  a  part  of  one  of  the 
wrecks,  /l  feeling  of  sadness  is  excited  by 
these  mementoes  just  as  naturally  as  melancho- 
ly breeds  in  a  church-yard.  Those  who  have 
wept  over  the  misfortunes  of  gentle  Evangeline 


as  they  read  her  sim- 
ple story  will  feel  their 
ndignation  rise  to- 
ward the  authors  of 
these  outrages,  and 
perhaps  include  their 
descendants  also  in 
their  condemnation ; 
but  the  impartial  his- 
torian will  credit  this 
chapter  of  rapine  and 
slaughter  not  so  much 
to  tyranny  and  wan- 
ton oppression  as  to 
that "  stem  necessity" 
which  is  the  plea  in 
every  struggle  for  em- 
pire or  for  principle. 
The  Acadians  were 
exceedingly  anxious 
to  be  "let  alone," but 
the  country  they  oc- 
cupied was  equally  de- 
sirable to  the  English 
as  to  them,  and  by 
both  claimed  by  right 
of  prior  discovery; 
and  who  that  sees  the 
lethargic  French  of  to- 
day, scattered  as  they 
are  about  the  Prov- 
inces in  their  little  col- 
onies of  sleepy  excln- 
siveness,  with  habits 
antedating  two  cen- 
turies, and  costumes 
which  perhaps  became 
their  great-grandfa- 
ther's grandfathers, 
will  deny  that  the 
country  has  fallen  into 
better  hands  than  theirs  ?  The  Acadians,  with 
their  quaint  peculiarities  and  tastes,  might  have 
been  a  novelty  to  Mr.  Penman ;  but  they  are  real- 
ly an  antiquity  belonging  to  another  age,  and 
quite  out  of  place,  so  for  as  regards  this  pro- 
gressive country  in  which  we  live. 

The  Restigouche  is  navigable  for  large  ships 
eighteen  miles.  Campbelltown,  which  is  six- 
teen miles  from  its  mouth,  may  be  considered 
at  the  head  of  navigation.  Four  miles  further 
up  the  tide  ceases  to  flow,  the  river  loses  its 
majestic  proportions,  and  thence  maintains  a 
nearly  uniform  width  for  sixty  miles.  Camp- 
belltown is  a  compact  village  of  one  thousand 
inhabitants,  with  several  trading-houses,  docks, 
and  timber-ponds.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  the 
lumbermen  who  wield  their  axes  in  the  wildei^ 
ness  up  stream.  There  are  few  houses  beyond 
on  the  New  Brunswick  side.  The  wagon-road 
continues  about  twelve  miles,  and  is  then  lost 
in  the  woods.  On  the  Canada  side  is  the  regu- 
lar post-road  to  Quebec,  which  is  attainable 
from  Campbelltown  by  a  rude  ferry.  The  tele- 
graph wire  follows  the  route  of  the  road.  The 
ferry  terminus  is  a  sand-bluff  at  Mission  Point, 
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where  is  located  the  Largest  settlement  of  Mic- 
macs  in  the  Proyince.  They  number  two  hun- 
dred families,  and  occupy  a  reservation  of  twelve 
hundred  acres  of  excellent  land.  Those  who 
are  not  too  lazy  cultivate  a  little  ground,  but 
the  majority  earn  a  livelihood  by  lumbering, 
hunting,  and  fishing.  They  are  very  expert 
with  the  canoe,  and  are  always  employed  by 
those  who  have  occasion  to  visit  the  interior  on 
business  or  pleasure — for  the  streams  are  the 
only  highways  through  the  forests  as  yet.  The 
women  raise  a  few  garden  vegetables,  and  some 
of  the  wealthier  have  a  cow  to  attend  to.  In 
the  winter  they  manufacture  baskets  and  wood- 
en-ware. They  are  honest,  and  generally  tem- 
perate (for  Indians),  and  seem  not  to  suffer  for 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  indeed,  they  are  able  to 
support  a  chapel  and  priest  in  very  comfortable 
style.  Their  houses  are  built  of  boards  and 
logs,  furnished  much  like  a  backwoodsman's 
shanty,  and  are  laid  out  in  streets.  For  the 
most  part  they  dress  like  the  whites.  It  is 
many  years  since  they  laid  aside  the  habili- 
ments of  their  tribe.  Still,  there  are  individ- 
uals whose  ancestral  pride  clings  tenaciously  to 
them,  and  they  wear  on  special  occasions  the 
costumes  of  their  fathers.  A  full  dress  for 
either  sex  consists  of  but  two  garments,  elabo- 
rately ornamented  in  gaudy  colors.  Compara- 
tively few  of  the  Indians  live  habitually  upon 
the  reservation. 


Fortunately  for  Penman,  it  was  "  St.  Anne's 
Day"  when  he  visited  the  Micmacs — the  anni- 
versary of  their  patron  saint — and  the  Indians 
were  out  in  full  holiday  feather.  On  this  mo- 
mentous occasion  they  considered  it  their  special 
duty  to  use  such  enchantments  and  devices  as 
should  su£Bce  to  *'keep  the  Devil  away"  for  the 
ensuing  year.  This,  it  was  supposed,  could  be 
mainly  accomplished  by  shooting  guns  into  the 
air  at  random,  and  accordingly  a  desultory  firing 
was  kept  up  for  twelve  sweltering  hours.  As 
much  powder  was  wasted,  proportionately,  as 
in  one  of  our  Yankee  towns  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  But  there  were  other  modes  of  proced- 
ure as  well.  At  early  morning  the  little  chapel 
bell  rang  out  its  musical  summons  to  prayers. 
Father  Socier,  the  priest,  closed  his  neatly- 
painted  store,  which  on  secular  days  invited 
the  trade  of  his  copper-hued  flock  (for  the 
Father  has  a  keen  eye  to  business,  as  well  as 
to  his  spiritual  callibg),  and  repaired  to  the 
sacristy.  Then,  in  due  time,  the  Micmacs 
marched  in  motley  alid  solemn  procession  to 
mass  and  the  lessons  of  the  day.  After  these 
were  concluded  the  Father  delivered  a  suita- 
ble address,  and  they  then  formed  again  and 
marched  through  rows  of  evergreens  to  a  huge 
wigwam  of  boughs,  where  a  feast  was  spread. 
After  the  repast  there  were  foot-races  and  danc- 
ing. These  constituted  the  principal  festivities ; 
but  the  popping  of  guns  continued  until  both 
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powder  and  enthusiasm  were  exhausted.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  some  one  was  successful  in 
hitting  the  invisible  enemy. 

Penman  did  not  tarry  long  among  the  In- 
dians. He  had  no  special  Interest  in  the  tribe 
beyond  its  two  members  who  had  been  engaged 
to  paddle  him  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Resti- 
gouche.  These  had  been  ordered  to  await  his 
arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  Metapedia,  some 
twelve  miles  above.  Moreover,  he  had  learned 
at  Campbelltown  that  there  was  an  English  offi- 
cer at  present  fishing  the  Metapedia,  who  was 
bound  on  the  same  voyage  as  himself,  and  to 
him  he  bore  letters  of  introduction  from  a  mu- 
tual acquaintance.  Said  officer  was  Captain  of 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  gun-boats,  and  absent  on 
furlough.  As  he  was  represented  to  be  com- 
panionable, and  withal  a  scientific  angler  and 
an  expert  at  killing  salmon,  Penman  naturally 
felt  desirous  to  meet  him.  It  is  always  pleas- 
ant to  encoupter  brother  sportsmen  on  their 
chosen  stamping-grounds.  It  is  like  meeting 
fellow-countrymen  in  a  foreign  land.  A.  sym- 
pathetic chord  is  struck  at  sight.  Whether  it  be 
the  fellow-feeling  that  makes  us  wondrous  kind, 
or  the  fact  Uiat  solitude  warms  the  heart  like 
wax  to  receive  impressions,  it  is  undeniable  that 
an  affinity  infallibly  manifests  itself.  There  is 
a  certain  etiquette  of  the  woods  always  observed 
by  true  sportsmen,  which  is  mutually  enjoyable. 
It  throws  sunlight  upon  the  camp  when  the  day 
is  damp  and  murky,  and  sheds  a  genial  warmth 
through  the  atmosphere  of  a  frigid  zone.  But 
it  is  not  wise  to  be  too  much  in  company.  The 
best  will  tire  of  each  other  when  trout  and  sal- 
mon take  precedence.  A  sportsman  needs  room 
beyond  the  mere  sweep  of  his  casting4ine  or  the 
range  of  his  gun.  For  this  reason  Penman  has 
always  preferred  to  take  his  jaunts  alone.  He 
can  ^en  offer  incense  freely  upon  the  altar  of 
his  own  selfishness  without  deferring  to  the  de- 
sires or  caprices  of  others. 

Penman  appreciated  this  feeling  of  independ- 
ence as  he  turned  his  face  up  stream  and  cant- 
ered his  horse  out  of  the  Micmac  precincts. 
This  sense  of  freedom  was  intensified  as  the 
landscape  expanded  before  him  in  all  its  won- 
derful diversity.  The  river  still  rolled  before 
him  in  majestic  volume,  full  two  miles  broad, 
and  the  mountain  ranges  were  set  far  back  on 
either  side,  inclosing  within  their  mighty  amphi- 
theatre a  level  tract  of  rich  alluvium,  which 
here  and  there  was  dotted  with  the  farms  of  en- 
terprising pioneer  settlers.  Conspicuous  among 
these  is  '*Athol  House,"  already  mentioned, 
and  noteworthy  as  being  the  first  permanently- 
located  residence  on  the  Restigouche  after  the 
French  occupation.  It  was  constructed  in  1796, 
and  the  materials  were  brought  from  Halifax,  a 
distance  of  many  hundred  miles.  Notwith- 
standing its  antiquity,  and  the  difficulties  which 
attended  its  erection,  it  is  still  the  most  com- 
modious and  pretentious  mansion  on  the  river, 
and  with  its  numerous  outbuildings  makes  quite 
a  village.  The  estate  comprises  more  than  a 
thousand  acres  of  well -cultivated  land.      In 


former  years  the  proprietor,  Robert  Ferguson, 
Esq.,  who  owned  the  principal  fishing-stations, 
exported  no  less  than  2000  barrels  of  salmon 
annually ;  and  it  then  took  only  eleven  salmon 
upon  an  average  to  make  a  barrel  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  This  will  convey  an  idea  of  what 
a  salmon  stream  this  once  was.  The  fish  have 
since  greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  although 
a  20 -pound  salmon  is  a  phenomenon  of  or- 
dinary occurrence.  There  is  no  river  in  the 
Provinces  where  they  are  so  abundant  or  so 
large ;  and  not  only  in  its  own  waters,  but  in  its 
principal  tributaries,  the  expert  and  industrious 
angler  may  capture  them  by  hundreds.  Athol 
House  is  on  the  New  Brunswick  side  of  the 
river. 

Three  miles  above  Athol  House,  on  the  Can- 
ada side,  is  Point-au-Bourdo,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Petite  Rochelle  and  its  fortifi- 
cations; and  here  the  tourist  lingers  with  a 
melancholy  interest.  It  is  a  commanding  bluff, 
and  bears  the  n^me  of  the  captain  of  the  French 
fleet  which  helped  to  defend  the  place  when  it 
was  attacked  by  the  English.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance  that,  although  the  margin  of  the 
river  both  above  and  below  this  point  is  skirted 
with  large  and  valuable  estates,  here  all  is  de- 
serted and  silent  as  a  grave-yard.  Moreover 
the  ground  is  almost  as  level  and  barren  as  a 
floor.  The  grass  is  scant  and  short,  like  that 
of  a  closeH^opped  sheep-pasture.  Vegetation 
has  not  in  charity  clothed  its  nakedness.  Here 
and  there  a  solitary  tree  rattles  its  decaying 
limbs  when  the  wind  blows,  and  a  few  hang 
over  the  bank  where  dismembered  wrecks  lie 
sunk  in  the  river ;  but  they  are  the  same  tre^ 
that  spread  their  leafy  branches  over  the  Aca- 
dian children  when  they  played,  and  that  shel- 
tered the  kine  from  the  noonday  sun.  In  some 
places  are  perceptible  hollows  in  the  earth  where 
cellars  were  dug,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
ruined  chimney-stacks  in  which  the  ancient  fire- 
place can  be  distinctly  traced.  These  are  the 
only  memorial^  that  remain  of  the  once  thriving 
colony,  and  their  village  of  two  hundred  houses. 
Scores  of  the  living  generation  pass  the  spot, 
but  no  one  heaves  a  sigh  or  drops  a  tear  of  re- 
gret. If  the  stranger  asks  a  settler  passing  by 
what  once  stood  here,  he  answers,  with  a  smile 
at  your  ignorance,  "An  old  French  village." 

But  who  cares  what  happened  or  who  lived 
a  hundred  years  ago  ? 

A  mile  above  the  Point  the  old  Metis  or 
Kempt  road  starts  over  the  Gasp^  Mountains. 
We  allude  to  this  because  the  times  are  chang- 
ing now ;  but  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
this  was  the  mail  route  and  the  only  land  com- 
munication between  the  Bay  Chaleur  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  It  is  wholly  uninhabited, 
and  traverses  a  broken  and  wilderness  country. 
Forty  years  ago  the  mail  service  was  performed 
by  dogs,  with  small  carts  or  sleds  according  to 
the  season.  Subsequently,  the  postman  rode 
horseback  for  sixty  miles  of  the  way  and  walked 
the  remaining  forty.  To-day  he  and  the  trav- 
eling public  enjoy  a  new  route,  which  was  sur- 
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veyed  and  laid  out  a  few  years  since.  It  is 
much  more  level,  and  does  not  take  pains  to 
cross  the  highest  mountains,  as  the  old  one 
did ;  nerertheless,  very  few  persons  ever  attempt 
it, 'and  from  lack  of  use  it  has  become  scarce- 
ly passable  for  wagons.  The  Quebec  telegraph 
line  follows  it  the  entire  length,  and  it  is  also,  in 
part,  one  of  the  most  approved  rentes  surveyed 
by  the  Inter-Colonial  Railroad. 

Just  where  this  road  strikes  the  Restigouche 
the  character  of  the  scenery  changes  greatly. 
The  river  itself,  which  has  hitherto  flowed  with 
uninterrupted  current,  is  now  filled  with  wood- 
ed and  grassy  islands  which  afford  choice  pas- 
turage for  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  that  resort 
to  them.  Alders  begin  to  fringe  the  banks, 
while  rapids  and  deep  pools  alternate  in  quick 
succession.  The  mountains,  too,  impinge  more 
closely  upon  the  stream,  and  cast  their  sombre 
shadows  over  the  valley.  They  rise  one  above 
the  other  in  every  variety  of  fantastic  outline. 
There  is  the  '*  Sngar  Loaf,"  aptly  named,  an 
isolated  cone  a  thousand  feet  high,  whose  al- 
most perpendicular  sides  are  inaccessible  ex- 
cept at  a  single  point.  In  the  dreamy  distance, 
but  standing  far  apart,  the  peaks  of  '*  Squaw's 
Cap"  and  the  "  Crowsquill  Mountain"  loom  up 
like  shadowy  spectres  in  the  purple  atmosphere, 
already  tinted  by  the  setting  sun.  Sometimes 
the  mountains  dive  so  abruptly  into  the  river 
that  the  hemlocks  which  cling  to  their  sides 
have  but  insecure  foothold,  and  slide  down  and 
topple  over.  All  this  was  very  grand  and  very 
interesting  to  Mr.  Penman,  but  the  rapidly  deep- 
ening shadows  and  the  complaints  of  his  appe- 
tite admonished  him  that  he  should  be  near  his 
destination.  So  he  gave  his  attention  more  to 
his  horse  and  less  to  nature,  and  with  such 
gratifying  result  that  he  presently  turned  an 
angular  spur  of  the  mountain  and  realized  the 
full  fruition  of  his  hopes.  From  the  eminence 
where  he  stood  his  eye  embraced  a  royal  land- 
scape. The  Metapedia  came  rolling  down  from 
its  wilderness  hermitage,  and,  emerging  from 
the  forest,  swept  around  two  islands  and  joined 
the  Restigouche.  In  the  angle  which  they 
formed  were  spread  out  before  him  a  thousand 
acres  of  waving  grain  and  grass  in  a  green  mo- 
saic of  brilliant  contrasts.  Graceful  elms  and 
groves  of  maple  dotted  the  many  fields ;  deep 
green  alders  fringed  the  streams;  cow -bells 
tinkled  in  the  neighboring  thickets ;  flocks  of 
sheep  were  bleating  high  up  upon  a  hill-side 
pasture.  In  this  heart  of  the  wilderness  was 
another  mansion  which  for  pretension  rivaled 
the  **  Athol  House"  below,  and  like  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  village  of  outbuildings.  No  fences 
were  seen  except  where  the  highway  bounded 
the  estate ;  but  the  grim  brotherhood  of  mount- 
ains closed  in  and  gathered  the  peaceful  valley 
to  their  bosom.  Fleecy  clouds  hung  over  their 
tops,  and  sometimes  rdlled  lazily  down  their 
sides,  where  they  floated,  poised  in  mid-air. 
The  place  is  perfectly  secluded  from  the  out- 
side world,  and  its  only  outlet  is  that  by  which 
Penman  came. 


This  is  the  residence  of  Daniel  Fraser,  Esq. 
There  are  few  houses  beyond  it.  It  stands  on 
the  limit  of  civilization.  The  post-road  turns 
a  right-angle  around  the  base  of  a  mountain, 
and  trends  away  toward  the  north.  The  tele- 
graph line  follows  it,  and  leaves  the  wilderness 
to  its  wild  beasts  and  its  primitive  solitude. 
The  Restigouche  is  thenceforward  the  only 
highway,  and  the  canoe  the  only  vehicle  that 
traverses  it,  except  when  the  scows  of  the  lum- 
bermen ascend  in  the  autumn  with  the  winter 
supplies.  The  bears,  the  moose,  the  beaver, 
and  the  salmon  occupy  their  domain  compara- 
tively unmolested. 


DANIKL  FllABXB. 

Daniel  Fraser  is  monarch  of  no  small  realm. 
His  employ^  number  more  than  a  hundred. 
In  the  winter  they  are  engaged  in  lumbering, 
trapping,  and  hunting,  and  in  summer  in  farm- 
ing, stock-raising,  salmon-fishtng,  road-making, 
and  general  repairing.  His  stock  comprises 
the  choicest  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 
Vast  are  the  quantities  of  farm  and  dairy  pro- 
duce, lumber,  and  furs  that  he  annually  ships 
to  market.  Upon  his  premises  are  a  trading- 
house,  store,  blacksmith  shop,  saddler's  shop, 
dairy,  post-oflSce,  and  telegraph  station,  besides 
numerous  bams  and  other  outbuildings.  So 
extensive  an  establishment  would  attract  at- 
tention in  any  land ;  but  to  find  it  in  the  re- 
motest comer  of  civilization,  and  about  a  cen- 
tury in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  Province, 
strikes  the  stranger  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tion. 

It  is  said  that  Scotchmen  are  either  very 

mean  or  generous  in  the  extreme.     Daniel 

Fraser  is  a  Scotchman,  and  belongs  to  Nature's 

nobility.      His  house  is  supplied  with  all  the 
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luxuries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  all  that  he 
has  is  at  the  disposal  of  his  guests.  Physically 
he  is  hard  to  beat,  for  he  stands  six  feet  four 
inches  high.  He  is  major  of  the  county  militia, 
and  consequently  makes  a  commanding  officer. 
He  iB,  moreover,  magistrate,  sheriff,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  but  does  not  find  his  duties 
arduous.  In  a  word,  he  fills  a  large  space  and 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  social  and  of- 
ficial circle  in  which  he  moves.  As  a  sports- 
man, though  modest,  he  has  scarcely  an  equal. 
It  was  toward  the  hospitable  threshold  of  this 
gentleman's  house  that  Penman's  feet  had  tend- 
ed for  a  week  past ;  and  now,  as  he  sauntered 
toward  the  open  porch,  with  the  shades  of 
evening  gathering  round  him,  and  the  mingled 
voices  of  suspicions  cur  and  mastiff  sounding 
harshly  in  his  ears,  his  heart  leaped  with  joy  to 
see  his  host  approach  to  greet  him.  The  En- 
glish officer  was  there  too,  occupied  with  rods 
and  reels,  which  he  was  putting  carefully  aside 
after  three  or  four  days*  active  use — active,  in- 
deed !  he  had  taken  more  than  four  hundred 
trout,  any  on^  of  which  would  have  graced  an 
angler's  line.  In  happy  anticipation  of  a  trout 
supper  Penman  glibly  told  the  narrative  of  his 
adventures  and  made  his  toilet.  Joyous  was 
the  feast  which  followed,  and  when  that  was 
concluded  and  all  had  wiped  their  lips  they 
retired  for  pipe  devotions  on  the  piazza. 

That  night  was  marvelous  for  its  glory.  A 
heavy  cloud  had  rested  long  upon  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  directly  opposite,  and  seemed 
bound  there  by  some  magic  spell.  At  last  the 
full  moon  got  up,  and,  mounting  to  its  level, 
poured  her  full  effulgence  into  it.  The  inky 
cloud  at  once  became  a  fleecy  mass  so  translu- 
cent and  so  airy  that  it  seemed  to  have  been 
wafted  from  some  celestial  realm,  and  imagin- 
ation looked  for  the  opening  of  its  portals  and 
the  message  ''  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  all 
men."  The  efiect  was  weird  in  the  extreme. 
After  the  moon  had  mounted  higher,  its  light 
disclosed  a  fleecy  cloud  suspended  in  mid-air 
half-way  down  the  mountain.  This  presently 
ascended  and  joined  the  vapoiy  coronal  above. 
At  once  from  their  united  force  was  flashed  a 
gleam  of  lightning  which  portended  any  thing 
but  peace,  and  the  muttering  which  followed 
seemed  to  be  answered  by  a  rumble  from  the 
hither  side  of  the  river.  All  looked,  and  to 
their  surprise  beheld  the  mountain  behind  them 
capped  with  vapor  like  the  other.  The.  cloud 
was  menacingly  black,  and  gleamed  continually 
with  electric  flashes.  The  air  became  painfully 
still,  and  some  kine  in  the  bams  moaned  with  a 
troubled  tone.  After  a  short  season  of  profitless 
threats  and  muttering  the  two  hostile  clouds  be- 
gan to  gird  up  their  wrath.  They  pressed  toward 
each  other  in  vengeful  mood,  and  the  lightnings 
seemed  to  fairly  leap  from  peak  to  peak  as  they 
skirmished  at  long  range.  At  last  they  got  mo- 
tion upon  a  troubled  current  of  air,  and  rushing 
together  impetuously,  shot  forth  their  red  artil- 
lery amidst  a  crash  and  rattling  din  that  rever- 
berated through  the  valley  and  made  the  mount- 


ains shake  to  their  foundations.  Then  the  rain 
came  down  as  Penman  had  never  seen  it  before, 
flooding  the  earth  and  raising  the  river.  It 
rained  for  an  hour,  and  ceased  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  begun.  Some  potent  and  unseen  agencj 
hustled  the  wrangling  clouds  out  of  sight  over 
the  opposite  mountain,  and  then  the  moon  shone 
•out  again  in  all  the  intensity  of  her  undiminished 
glory. 

Penman  had  never  witnessed  such  a  remark- 
able display  of  pyrotechnics,  but  he  saw  them 
repeated  more  than  once  afterward  while  up 
the  river. 

One  good  result  of  the  shower  was  to  annihi- 
late the  mosquitoes  and  flies,  which  before  had 
been  tormenting,  and  so  the  sportsmen  chatted 
long  until  the  moon  had  glided  behind  their 
backs.  Penman  asked  the  history  of  the  de- 
ciding conflict  which  drove  the  French  from 
the  river  and  caused  the  destruction  of  Petite 
Rochelle.  Just  here  Fraser's  brother  Aleck 
came  up,  and  he  was  appealed  to  as  the  best- 
informed  man  of  the  party.  Aleck  was  the 
walking  library  for  the  entire  settlement 

"  It  was  more  the  result  of  accident  than  oth- 
erwise, I  think, "  he  said.  "  The  English  didn't 
know  of  this  settlement  so  far  up  the  river,  al- 
though they  had  been  making  pretty  free  with 
the  French  stations  along  shore  for  two  or  three 
years  back.  Tou  see  the  French  had  fitted  out 
a  fleet  in  1760  to  try  and  regain  Quebec,  and 
to  strengthen  their  forces  in  Canada.  There 
were  four  men-of-war,  several  privateers,  and 
twenty-two  store-ships.  When  they  had  got 
into  the  Gulf  they  learned  that  a  British  squad- 
ron had  preceded  them  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  and  so  they  took  shelter  in  the  Bay 
Chaleur.  The  British  got  wind  of  this  and 
followed.  When  the  French  found  they  were 
pursued  they  ran  their  vessels  up  the  Resti- 
gouche  to  Petite  Rochelle,  and  built  the  bat- 
teries below  to  stop  the  British.  The  attempt 
to  save  the  fleet  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
town  and  the  dispersion  of  the  colony.  I  doubt 
if  the  English  would  have  found  out  the  settle- 
ment for  some  while  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that 
evil  day.  Its  wilderness  seclusion  was  its  great 
safeguard." 

"What  became  of  those  who  escaped?** 
asked  Penman. 

"Oh,  they  scattered  to  different  places. 
The  most  of  them  are  settled  along  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Gasp<< ;  and  while  I  think  of  it, 
there  are  a  h^mdred  of  them  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  us." 

"I  want  to  know!"  said  Penman,  in  pure 
Yankee  dialect,  quite  overcome  by  surprise. 

"Yes ;  over  the  mountain  here  there  is  a  vil- 
lage, and  it  is  laid  out  in  squares  as  regular  as 
one  of  your  towns.  What  the  people  do  with 
themselves  is  more  than  I  know.  There  is  no 
way  of  getting  to  them  except  by  a  foot-trail 
over  the  mountain,  and  they  seldom  come 
out." 

"  Was  you  ever  there?"  Penman  asked. 

"  Only  once.     I  rode  over  on  horseback,  just 
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ont  of  curiosity,  but  couldn't  make  much  out 
of  them.  '^They  look  and  dress  pretty  much 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe." 

Here  the  Captain  broke  in.  "You  had  a 
story,  I  believe,"  he  said,  *'  about  that  affair  of 
the  fleet — some  love-scrape,  or  some  such  sort 
of  thing?    Suppose  you  reel  it  oflF  now." 

"  It's  not  worth  repeating,"  Aleck  replied. 
''It's  only  somebody's  yam,  though  there  is 
some  truth -in  it,  I  believe.  However,  I  don't 
mind  telling  it,  if  yon  will  let  me  first  clear  the 
cobwebs  out  of  my  throat." 

Accordingly  he  swallowed  three  fingers  of 
*'  Fairintosch,**  and  the  Captain  thumbed  an 
extra  charge  of  tobacco  into  his  pipe.  Thus 
prepared,  he  began : 

ALECK'S  STORY. 
After  the  French  had  lost  their  strong-hold 
at  Quebec — ^Louisburg,  their  great  fortress  at 
Cape  Breton,  had  fallen  too — the  English  de- 
termined to  make  short  work  with  the  settle- 
ments that  remained,  and  parties  were  sent 
along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  here  to  break  up 
the  trading-posts  and  fishing-stations.  The 
French  and  Indians  were  in  league  then,  and 
much  trouble  did  they  make  the  English.  The 
Frenchmen  cut  out  their  work,  and  the  Indians 
did  the  business.  One  night  a  boat's  crew 
from  one  of  the  English  ships  landed  some- 
where down  the  Gasp^  coast,  with  the  design 
of  attacking  a  small  station.  No  one  saw  them 
excepting  an  Acadian  lass,  who  had  gone  from 
Petite  Bochelle-on  a  visit  to  her  friends.  Her 
name  was  Marie  Parant,  the  sister  of  an  in- 
fluential priest.  Divining  their  purpose,  she 
watched  their  movements  for  a  while,  and  then 
collecting  a  force  of  friendly  Indians,  laid  in 
ambush  for  the  sailors.  As  they  approached 
the  station  the  Indians  fell  upon  them  and 
murdered  all  but  two,  whom  they  took  prison- 
ers and  carried  to  Petite  Rochelle.  There 
they  were  strictly  guarded  for  a  time,  but  after 
a  few  weeks  their  confinement  became  only 
nominal.  They  showed  no  disposition  to  es- 
cape ;  indeed,  an  attempt  to  do  so  would  prob- 
ably have  resulted  in  a  lingering  death  in  the 
wilderness.  They  seemed  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise  with  their  situation,  and  in  the  course 
of  time,  by  a  not  unnatural  coincidence,  one  of 
them  fell  desperately  in  love  with  Marie,  their 
fair  captor.  Strange  to  say,  his  love  was  re- 
turned, much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Acadian 
community.  However,  matters  went  on  com- 
fortably enough  until  the  arrival  of  the  French 
fleet,  and  the  appearance  of  the  British  squad- 
ron below  the  month  of  the  river. 
'  The  French  prepared  for  active  resistance, 
and  the  two  sailors  were  once  more  placed  in 
close  confinement  in  one  of  the  strongest  dwell- 
ings. Battery  after  battery  was  planted  upon 
the  high  blufl^  that  commanded  the  river  and 
doggedly  disputed  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
Captain  Byron,  the  British  commander,  found 
hot  work  before  him.  Point  Aninnipk,  eight 
miles  above  Dalhousie,  first  opposed  his  passage. 


Four  miles  further  up  the  batteries  of  Point  Le 
Garde  greeted  the  intruder  with  iron  hail.  Two 
miles  higher  Battery  Point  sent  him  its  compli- 
ments. Next  Mission  Point  belched  forth  its 
missiles ;  and  at  last  he  heard  from  Point-an- 
Bourdo.  It  was  a  desperate  gauntlet  to  run, 
but  he  did  not  flinch.  Gradually  he  worked  his 
way  up  without  the  loss  of  a  ressel.  Point-au- 
Boiirdo  was  the  Frenchman's  last  resort,  and 
here  the  engagement  became  terrific.  Both 
fleet  and  shore  batteries  united  in  one  grand 
and  final  efibrt.  The  peasantry  rallied  to  the 
defense  of  their  homes,  and  even  women  added 
their  feeble  aid. 

While  the  fight  progressed  a  female  might 
have  been  detected,  if  all  had  not  been  too  in- 
tently engaged,  hovering  near  the  place  of  the 
sailors'  confinement.  At  last  she  approached 
the  low,  barred  window,  and  a  brawny  hand 
clasped  hers. 

"  How  goes  the  battle,  Marie  ?" 

"Alas!  badly;  for  justice  defends  not  the 
weak." 

*'  So  the  English  are  gaining  ground  ?" 

**'Tis  true,  my  Edward,  and  we  are  lost. 
We  know  the  fate  to  expect  from  your  country- 
men." 

"Fear  not  for  your  own  precious  self,  my 
darling!  Stay  with  us  and  yon  at  least  are 
safe.  When  the  English  find  us  here  they 
shall  receive  you  with  the  joy  that  they  welcome 
us.  You  will  then  be  my  own  forever.  We 
will  leave  this  wilderness  and  go  where  peace 
and  happiness  reign." 

'*  Speak  not  thus.  Marie  shares  the  fate  of 
her  relatives  and  countrymen.  Farewell,  my 
Edward !  Excuse  this  weakness,  but  I  wished 
to  see  you  once  more.  Now  Marie  returns  to 
her  duty." 

'*  Nay,  stay  a  moment  I  Listen  to  me.  Re- 
lease us  from  this  prison  and  we  will  train  the 
guns  upon  the  enemy.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
keeping  us  here,  and  much  good  may  come  to 
your  people.'' 

"I  can  not — alas!  no— and  what  are  two 
men  against  so  many  ?  'Tis  folly  for  you  and 
a  crime  for  me." 

"  Ah !  Marie,  for  the  love  yon  have  pledged 
me  decide  not  too  quickly.  Let  us  go,  and  I 
will  defend  your  home.     Come — I  swear  it." 

One  minute  her  resolution  wavered,  and  then 
she  disappeared.  Presently  she  returned  with 
the  keys  and  drew  the  bolts,  and  in  another  in- 
stant was  clasped  in  her  lover's  arms.  Fortu- 
nate had  it  been  for  her  could  she  have  read 
that  the  heart  she  pressed  to  hers  was  /aise. 
The  word  may  be  too  harsh.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  false  at  the  time,  but  it  proved  so  in  the 
end.  Her  lover  might  have  intended  all  that 
he  promised,  but  he  did  not  know  himself. 
The  human  heart  is  deceitful,  and  who  can 
foresee  its  promptings  when  the  flag  of  onr^.'s 
native  country  revives  his  slumbering  patriot- 
ism ?  When  the  lovers  had  hastily  embraced, 
the  three  sped  to  the  batteries.  The  dead  and 
I  dying  lay  thickly  strewn  around,  and  the  smoke 
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of  battle  hovered  densely  over  the  field.  The 
sailors  quickly  manned  a  deserted  gun,  and  the 
damsel  heroically  busied  herself  in  passing  shot. 
For  a  time  they  stood  courageously  to  their 
work  amidst  the  crashing  balls,  until  a  sudden 
cheer  broke  from  the  flag-^hip  of  the  British 
fleet.  The  next  instant,  as  if  by  preconcerted 
signal,  they  had  leaped  the  margin  of  the  bluff, 
and  the  bewildered  Marie  was  left  alone  and  in 
despair.  Bravely  the  sailors  swam,  and  actu- 
ally reached  their  own  long-lost  vessel  unhurt 
by  the  musket-balls  which  were  discharged  at 
them  when  their  flight  was  discovered.  They 
immediately  went  to  the  guns  of  their  country- 
men, and  fought  till  the  battle  ended  in  the 
complete  victory  of  the  British.  Whether  for- 
tune would  have  favored  the  invaders  had  not 
a  crushing  accident  befallen  the  French  can  not 
be  conjectured;  as  it  was,  the  French  com- 
mander, Captain  Bourdo,  fell  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  a  powder-ship  blew 
up.  Then  the  French  despaired,  and  their  dis- 
comfiture followed  speedily.  Captain  Byron 
destroyed  the  entire  fleet,  and  the  town  was 
left  smouldering  in  ashes.  Not  one  of  its  two 
hundred  houses  was  spared.  In  the  midst  of 
the  conflagration  Edward  and  his  comrade 
hunted  for  his  sweet-heart  through  the  town. 
At  last  they  found  her  lying  beside  the  gun 
which  they  had  so  treacherously  deserted.  And 
that's  the  end  of  the  story. 

"Was  she  dead?"  Penman  asked. 

"Dead  as  a  door- nail,  with  a  musket-ball 
through  her  beautiful  brain,"  said  Aleck,  with 
solemnity. 

Penman  shuddered.  The  Captain  knocked 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and  said,  '*  Bosh !  you 
may  tell  that  yam  to  the  marines."  Dan  as- 
sented to  this  with  a  nod  and  a  snore.  Hav- 
ing thus  uttered  their  several  comments  Dan 
roused  himself,  and  all  retired  for  the  night. 

In  the  early  morning  the  prows  of  two  birch 
canoes  were  discovered  peering  above  the 
grassy  margin  of  the  river,  and  four  stalwart 


Indians  announced  themselves  ready^  to  attend 
the  orders  of  the  Captain  and  Penman  at  the 
moderate  charge  of  ten  shillings  per  day  and 
"found."  Larry  and  Peter  were  allotted  to 
Penman,  and  John  and  Catpat  (French,  Quatre- 
pied)  to  the  Captain.  Peter  was  a  full-blooded 
Mohawk,  black-haired  and  swarthy;  the  others 
half-breed  Micmacs.  Dan  vouched  for  their 
good  character,  and  their  utter  repugnance  to 
whisky  when  it  could  not  be  had.  With  these 
assurances  Penman  devoted  his  thoughts  en- 
tirely to  the  future;  and  from  that  time  the 
Acadians  and  the  Acadian  land  were  banished 
from  his  mind. 

That  day  was  devoted  to  an  excursion  np  the 
Metapedia,  and  the  ensuing  evening  to  spearing 
salmon  among  the  islands  of  the  Restigouche. 
The  result  was  small  success.  In  vain  the 
Captain  tried  his  artifices  at  the  deep  and 
gloomy  pools — in  vain  the  torches  flashed  and 
glinted,  and  cast  their  lurid  glare  into  the 
sparkling  depths.  One  diminutive  salmon  was 
the  sole  reward.  So  they  returned  to  refresh- 
ing rest  at  Eraser's.  Meanwhile  every  thing 
had  been  bountifully  supplied  for  the  more  ex- 
tended Toyage — the  pork  and  molasses,  hard 
bread,  tea,  salt  beef,  flour,  whisky,  cooking  uten- 
sils, and  blankets ;  and  before  the  morrow's  sun 
had  fairly  risen  the  two  adventurers  bestowed 
themselves  in  the  bottom  of  their  respective 
canoes,  the  trusty  Indians  bent  to  their  setting- 
poles,  and  the  party  bade  adieu  to  Eraser. 
Gradually  they  rounded  the  point  where  the 
alders  swayed  in  the  current ;  the  mountains 
closed  in  around  them,  and  they  were  alone  in 
the  wilderness. 

Penman's  canoe  took  the  lead,  and  the  other 
followed  closely.  Penman  was  delighted  vnth 
the  freshness  of  the  novelty;  with  the  vivid 
green  of  the  foliage  sparkling  with  dew ;  with 
the  delicious  morning  temperature;  with  the 
rush  of  the  cool  and  limpid  waters  that  dis- 
closed the  minutest  pebble  on  the  bottom; 
with  the  lullaby  motion  of  the  craft ;  vrith  the 
towering  hills  that  walled  them  in.     He  grew 
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noisy  in  the  exuberance  of  his  delight,  whis- 
tled the  echoes  out  of  the  woods,  sang,  shont- 
ed,  and  exchanged  salutes  with  the  Captain 
astern.  But  he  struck  no  really  sympathet- 
ic chord,  although  he  started  up  a  king-fish- 
er, which  flew  screaming  from  the  end  of  a 
dead  limb.  The  Captain  was  too  busy  with 
his  hackles,  rayed  feathers  of  the  mallard,  apd 
**  hog'B'down"  to  be  diverted.  The  Indians,  too, 
were  impassive  and  quiet.  When  Penman  ad- 
dressed them  casually  they  said  **Ugh!"  and 
drove  their  iron-shod  poles  more  vigorously  into 
the  gravel,  which  answered  with  a  dull  click. 
So  he  was  compelled  to  subside  and  be  silent 
As  a  relief  he  lighted  his  pipe.  The  motion 
of  the  canoe  made  a  gentle  breeze  which  waft- 
ed the  smoke  aft,  and  kept  off  the  black-flies. 
This  was  agreeable.  The  current  was  slow  and 
the  river  comparatively  deep,  so  they  made  good 
progress.  Once  the  Captain  stopped  to  make 
a  cast  in  a  tempting  pool,  but  got  no  '*  rise," 
and  they  moved  on  again.  At  length  the  at- 
mosphere became  perceptibly  warmer,  and  the 
Indians  began  to  show  the  effects  of  their  exer- 
cise. Then  Larry,  the  bowsman  of  the  fore- 
most canoe,  said  something  that  sounded  like 
"iSi5P*//'ooi:,"and  a  voice  behind  answered,  "  Oo- 
oA,"  and  the  canoes  were  headed  Yor  a  sandy 
beach.  Penman  asked  *'  What's  up  ?"  and  the 
Indian  replied  ^^Boilum  kettle  now."  So  the 
canoes  were  mn  ashore,  and  they  took  break- 
fast. 

It  was  evident  from  the  trials  that  had  al- 
ready been  made  that  the  salmon  were  well  up 
stream,  for,  it  being  n^ar  the  end  of  July,  the 
season  was  well  advanced.  Subsequently  they 
encountered  numerous  logs  floating  down,  indi- 
cating that  a  party  above  was  **  driving"  the 
stream,  and  affording  an  additional  explanation. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  prospect  of  a  long  and 
tedious  spiell  of  uninterrupted  poling.  Poling 
up  stream  bears  the  same  relation  to  descending 
with  the  current  that  drawing  a  sled  up  hill 
does  to  sliding  down.  Three  miles  an  hour  is 
good  average  speed,  and  twenty  miles  a  fair 
day*s  journey.  It  is  marvelous  with  what  un- 
tiring energy  the  Indians  stick  to  their  work, 
never  resting  except  at  meals  or  to  pause  for  a 
drink  where  an  ice-cold  brook  tumbles  into  the 
stream.  As  the  second-hand  of  a  watch  marks 
the  passing  hour,  so  their  constant  poles  meas- 
ure every  foot  of  the  weary  way — now  stemming 
rushing  rapids  that  almost  bear  them  down, 
traversing  long  reaches  of  quickwater  where  to 
miss  a  stroke  is  to  lose  a  rod,  or  climbing  actu- 
al falls,  gaining  ground  inch  by  inch  until  the 
canoe  poises  on  the  curve  with  her  prow  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five,  and  then  by  a  vigorous,  des- 
perate shove  is  forced  over  into  smooth  water. 
Penman  thought  he  had  never  enjoyed  such  ex- 
citing pleasure  before.  His  spirits  flowed  co- 
piously for  one  hour.  After  that  he  began  to 
feel  kinks  in  his  legs,  and  straightened  them 
ont  longitudinally.  Then  the  scenery  somehow 
seemed  to  have  become  tediously  monotonous. 
The  son  poured  down  its  broiling  rays  until  he 


sweltered.  All  the  birds  and  beasts  had  retired 
to  umbrageous  cover,  and  the  woods  were  pain- 
fully still.  The  river  gurgled  in  doleful  mono- 
tone along  the  banks.  It  took  an  hour  to  round 
a  jutting  point  not  far  ahead.  An  old  rampike 
kept  in  sight  until  its  form  grew  hideous.  Then 
the  twinges  came  back  to  his  legs  again ;  so  he 
crossed  them,  tailor-iashion.  He  grew  thirsty, 
took  a  mouthful  of  river-water  and  spewed  it 
out.  Indian  said,  ^'Pindum  spring  soon;  then 
get  water  good."  In  despair  he  looked  behind 
him,  and  saw  the  Captain's  feet  only  visible  over 
the  gunwales.  Taking  the  hint  he  followed 
suit  and  lay  down  flat  in  the  bottom.  Then  he 
dozed,  and  blessed  sleep  became  his  anodyne. 
When  he  woke  the  Indians  were  still  at  their 
pegging  progranune,  but  the  sun  was  well  down 
in  the  west,  and  the  trees  cast  a  grateful  shade 
across  the  stream. 

The  party  made  eighteen  miles  that  day,  and 
camped  on  a  gravelly  beach  with  a  grove  in  the 
back-ground,  and  the  mountains  standing  well 
back  from  the  river.  The  canoes  were  hauled 
out,  unloaded,  and  turned  over  so  as  to  afford  a 
partial  shelter.  Then  a  smoke  was  instantly 
made  to  keep  off  the  black-flies  and  mosquitoes, 
which  came  down  upon  them  in  swarms.  John 
and  Larry  cut  fuel  for  a  fire,  Peter  gathered 
spruce  boughs  for  a  bed,  and  Catpat  dressed 
three  or  four  trout  which  the  Captain  had 
caught,  and  prepared  the  supper.  Thus  their 
labor  was  divided.  At  sundown  the  flies  re- 
tired for  the  night,  as  is  their  habit,  and  the 
party  enjoyed  partial  relief  from  winged  tor- 
mentors. Pipes  followed  supper  in  due  course, 
and  then  all  prepared  for  rest.  Gradually  the 
shades  of  night  closed  around  them.  The  tem- 
perature became  cool,  almost  chilly;  and  the 
fire  that  blazed  cheerfully  at  their  feet  as  they 
lay  stretched  upon  the  yielding  boughs  shed  a 
genial  warmth  around.  The  river  ran  by  with 
a  musical  murmur.  At  times  an  owl  hooted 
out  a  dismal  note,  and  once  there  was  a  heavy 
splash  on  the  opposite  shore,  whither  some  in- 
quisitive moose  had  probably  been  attracted  by 
the  light.  The  Indians  were  soon  snoring  in 
chorus,  and  the  Captain  was  apparently  lost  in 
dreams.  Penman  closed  his  eyes  and  wistfully 
invited  sleep,  but  the  drowsy  god  came  not. 
In  vain  he  soothed  himself— his  nerves  would 
not  be  quiet.  The  first  night  in  camp  pro- 
duced an  excitement, which  he  could  not  over- 
come. So  he  abandoned  liimself  to  contem- 
plation of  his  situation,  of  his  helplessness 
among  the  band  of  savages  that  surrounded 
him,  and  conjured  up  tales  of  blood  where  un- 
suspecting travelers  had  been  murdered  for  I^s 
value  than  he  then  had  upon  his  person.  Then 
he  '*  pooh-poohed"  at  tne  folly  of  such  suspi- 
cions, and  threw  them  back  upon  the  vouchers 
which  he  had  received  from  Praser  for  the  men's 
character,  and  at  last  fell  into  a  doze.  He 
thought  it  wft&  only  a  doze ;  but  he  must  have 
slept  long,  for  when  he  was  awakened  the 
moon  was  shining  over  the  mountains  full  into 
the  camp.  He  referred  to  his  watch  and  found 
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it  midnight.  But  it  was  not  the  moon  shining 
into  his  face  that  had  aroused  him.  There  was 
a  suspicions  movement  among  his  swarthy  com- 
rades. He  saw  one  of  them  rouse,  sit  up,  and 
peer  cautiously  around  him.  Penman  stirred 
not  a  muscle,  but  he  kept  his  eye  open,  and  his 
senses  were  painfully  acute.  At  last  the  man 
got  up.  It  was  John.  He  moved  toward  the 
canoes  with  cat-like  tread  and  peered  into  the 
faces  of  the  Captain  and  himself.  For  the  mo- 
ment he  feigned  sleep.  He  was  upon  the  point 
of  rousing  the  Captain,  but  thought  it  prudent 
to  wait.  At  last  his  fears  were  fully  confirmed. 
He  saw  John  steal  behind  the  canoe  where  the 
axe  was  standing.  He  seized  the  axe,  stepped 
forward,  raised  it — (oh,  horror!  he  woke  the 
Captain  with  a  yell)— to  his  shoulder,  and  walked 
into  the  woods  to  cut  another  log  for  the  fire ! ! 
*' What's  the  matter?"  muttered  the  Captain, 
as  he  yawned  and  lazily  shifted  his  position. 


"Nothing,"  said  Penman,  sheepishly. 

**Ugh!"  grunted  the  Captain,  and  went  off 
again. 

The  next  morning  they  breakfasted  at  day- 
break, and  at  four  o'clock  left  the  blue  smoke 
of  their  camp-fire  curling  from  the  expiring 
embers.  That  day  was  fraught  with  interest- 
ing adventure.  Soon  after  the  start  Penman 
heard  a  violent  splash  behind  him,  and  thought 
the  Captain  had  strack  a  thumping  salmon. 
He  turned  and  saw  John  up  to  his  waist  in  the 
water,  struggling  toward  the  shore.  He  had 
tumbled  overboard!  John  pleaded  that  his 
pole  was  blunt,  and  slipped  on  a  smooth  rock, 
but  the  Captain  found  a  more  satisfactory  ex- 
planation in  an  empty  bpttle  secreted  under  the 
Indian's  coat  in  the  stem  of  the  canoe.  In  the 
course  of  the  morning  they  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Upsalquitch,  a  New  Brunswick  river,  fa- 
mous for  its  trout.      Here  they  took  several 
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three-pounders.  Afterward  they  met  a  man 
coming  down  stream  on  a  ''catamaran** — a  prlm- 
itire  craft  of  three  logs  lashed  together — and 
soon  encountered  a  scow  belonging  to  a  party 
of  Inmbermen  who  were  "driving"  the  riTcr. 
They  were  now  in  the  heart  of  the  lumber  re- 
gion, as  the  very  characteristic  names  given  to 
many  of  the  islands  and  striking  localities  am- 
ply testified.  There  are  the  "Devil's  Elbow" 
and  "  Heirs  Gate" — two  dangerous  and  difficult 
passages  between  rocks — the  "Devil's  Half- 
Acre,"  the  "Nigger  Rafting- Ground,"  "No 
Man'sI«Und,""GroglBland,""Brandy  Brook," 
and  "Temperance  Shoals."  Some  incident  is 
connected  with  each  name.  Occasionally  a 
rude  camp  was  discerned  among  the  trees,  and 
at  intervals  were  mountain-slides  a  thousand 
feet  high,  down  which  the  logs  which  have  been 
cut  come  crashing  with  frightful  velocity.  The 
Indians  state  that  upon  the  tops  of  many  of 
these  mountains  are  level  plateaus  stretching 
miles  away  toward  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that 
in  one  of  them  is  a  bottomless  hole  of  the  di- 
ameter of  a  barrel,  which  constantly  emits  smoke 
and  sulphurous  smells.  Its  location  is  two  miles 
from  the  Restigouche,  opposite  a  point  known 
as  "Two  Brooks."  Penman  suggested  that 
upon  some  former  St.  Anne's  Day  the  devil  had 
taken  alarm  at  the  hostile  demonstrations  of 
the  Micmacs,  and  dived  into  the  earth  here  h  la 
Ravel,  The  Indians,  however,  couldn't  see  it. 
Both  Penman  and  the  Captain  took  several 
fine  trout  that  day  at  the  numerous  pools  along 
the  river,  but  failed  to  strike  a  salmon.  In  the 
afternoon  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Pata- 
pedia,.  haring  made  twenty-one  miles.  The 
Indians  pronounce  it  Patape/tur.  Here  the 
Captain  captured  his  first  salmon,  and  landed 
him  in  fine  style.  He  had  no  sooner  made  a 
second  cast  than  he  struck  another,  which 
proved  a  fish  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  was 
the  evening-fishing;  and  the  deep,  black  pool 
where  be  tossed  in  his  fly  seemed  fairly  alive 
with  the  hungriest  of  old  veterans.  The  indi- 
vidual, whose  curiosity  had.  now  got  him  into 
trouble  hardly  seemed  to  realize  the  real  diffi- 
culty at  first.  He  sculled  to  and  fro  for  a  few 
moments  as  if  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  lines, 
then  dived  to  the  bottom,  rose  again  to  the  top, 
and  at  length  thrust  his  nose  above  the  surface. 
Here  he  evidently  found  more  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  he  darted  up-stream  like  a  rocket,  reel- 
ing off  a  hundred  yards  of  line  at  a  run.  As 
soon  as  he  felt  himself  checked  he  threw  his 
entire  length  clear  of  the  water,  and  then  gird- 
ing up  his  strength;  entered  the  lists  for  a 
sweepstakes.  He  made  the  entire  circuit  of 
the  pool  three  times  in  splendid  style,  throwing 
as  many  somersaults,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
third  heat  came  up  considerably  blo\vn.  The 
Captain,  perceiving  his  distress,  reeled  him  in 
cautiously,  and  attempted  to  lead  him  to  beach. 
But  as  soon  as  he  fell  himself  in  hand  he  took 
the  line  in  his  teeth  and  worked  ofiT  toward  th6 
tail  of  the  pool.  The  place  where  the  Captain 
stood  was  a  sloping  gravelly  beach,  afifording 


one  of  the  best  possible  landing-places;  but 
his  salmonship  seemed  determined  to  take  the 
opposite  side,  where  the  shore  was  ledgy  and 
steep.  After  a  little  he  seemed  to  recuperate 
and  become  more  active ;  and  the  angler,  find- 
ing the  game  too  much  for  him,  called  one  of 
the  canoes.  Then  followed  a  skirmish  of 
twenty  minutes,  which  resulted  in  advantage  to 
the  Captain ;  and  the  fish  came  to  hand  quite 
helpless  to  all  appearance.  Catpat  stood  by 
with  the  gaff,  and  felt  sure  of  his  prize,  when 
the  game  suddenly  roused  and  darted  down- 
stream with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow.  It  was 
a  critical  moment.  The  canoe  followed  with 
all  speed,  and  the  Captain  again  succeeded  in 
checking  him.  This  proved  the  salmon's  final 
effort ;  his  strength  was  exhausted,  and  the 
Captain  reeled  him  in  and  triumphantly  bagged 
him  —  weight,  by  pocket-  scales,  twenty  -  two 
pounds  three  ounces ;  time,  fifty-five  minutes. 

Meanwhile  camp  had  been  made  and  supper 
prepared.  It  was  now  dark,  and  the  Captain 
was  quite  ready  to  eat  and  then  retire  on  his 
laurels  for  the  night.  But  Penman  chose  to  go 
out  with  the  torches.  His  Indians  speared  two 
salmon  and  lost  a  fine  one  which  they  struck. 
This  same  fish  was  heard  from  in  the  morning 
in  a  way  unexpected.  There  was  a  shanty  half 
a  mile  up  occupied  by  two  fishermen  who  had 
nets  set.  When  they  took  up  these  nets  at 
dawn  they  found  a  twenty-pound  salmon  in  the 
meshes  which  had  evidently  received  a  recent 
wound  from  a  spear.  His  tail  was  completely 
severed  two  inches  above  the  flukes.  The  coin- 
cidence elicited  much  comment  from  the  whole 
party  assembled.  All  expressed  surprise  that 
the  unhappy  victim  could  succeed  in  working 
his  w^ay  up  stream  after  the;  loss  of  his  propel- 
ler. Then  the  query  arose,  what  should  be  done 
with  him?  Should  he  grace  the  feast  of  his 
captors  and  their  guests,  or  would  he  still  be 
suitable  for  export  in  such  mutilated  state? 
Could  such  a  wound  be  remedied  ?  The  Cap- 
tain turned  inquiringly  to  Penman,  and  Pen- 
man answered,  sagely,  "I  think  he  can  be 
cured  ir 

That  day  head-quarters  were  at^the  mouth 
of  the  Patapedia,  and  eleven  salmon  and  grilse 
the  result  of  the  day's  sport.  In  the  afternoon 
Penman  and  his  comrade  went  on  an  'expedi- 
tion to  a  beaver-dam,  constructed  on  a  neigh- 
boring affluent.  The  water  of  the  dam  was 
five  feet  deep  and  set'  back  two  miles,  inun- 
dating the  adjacent  forest  and  forming  a  con- 
siderable lake.  Along  the  bank  was  a  well- 
beaten  path  leading  to  their  conical  houses  and 
to. stores  of  birch-cuttings  of  uniform  length, 
piled  like  cord-wood  and  laid  aside  for  winter 
consumption.  These  dams  often  interfere  with 
the  operations  of  tlie  lumbermen,  and  require 
to  be  cut  away  to  niake  a  passage  for  the  logs 
that  are  driven  down  stream.  It  is  said  that 
dams  which  occupied  two  weeks  in  cutting  away 
have  been  rebuilt  by  the  beavers  in  four  days, 
so  wonderful  is  their  industry.  When  Penman 
and  his  friend  returned  to  camp  it  was  dark. 
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The  fire  was  blazing  brilliantly,  throwing  its 
cheerful  light  into  the  recesses  of  the  silent 
woods;" and  illuminating  a  group  of  grotesque 
figures  that  squatted  around.  A  nearer  view 
discovered  the  chiefs  in  solemn  council,  offering 
narcotic  incense  and  pouring  forth  frequent  li- 
bations to  spirits  which  they  had  evoked  from 
sundry  opaque  bottles  discovered  among  the 
stores.  The  opportune  arrival  of  the  Captain 
abruptly  terminated  the  ceremonies  before  their 
enthusiasm  had  got  the  better  of  their  brains. 
Presently  luscious  flakes  of  salmon  were  friz- 
sling  in  pork-scraps  over  the  fire,  and  the  tea- 
pot uttered  its  musical  murmur. 

Above  the  Patapedia  River  the  Restigouche 
seemed  to  fairly  swarm  with  fish,  and  did  not 
belie  the  reputation  which  it  had  hitherto  main- 
tained. In  the  long  reaches  of  deep,  still  wa- 
ter huge  salmon  lay  motionless  upon  the  bot- 
tom, and  sculled  leburely  away  when  disturbed 
by  the  passing  canoes.  The  stream  abounded 
in  darksome  pools  and  swift  rapids,  and  ever  and 
anon  sparkling  rivulets  of  ice-cold  water  came 
leaping  into  its  limpid  bosom  from  the  mount- 
ain-sides; just  on  the  verge  of  the  bubbling 
foam  a  cast  of  the  fly  was  certain  to  raise  a 
splendid  trout.  Small  trout  never  annoy  the 
angler.  There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  of 
size  in  all  that  rise  to  a  cast.  They  seldom 
weigh  less  than  two  pounds,  and  seven-pound- 
ers do  not  excite  surprise  among  the  old  set- 
tlers. They  seem  to  be  wholly  unsuspicious 
of  the  anglers'  stratagems ;  they  will  rise  re- 
peatedly to  the  lure  and  follow  it  to  the  canoe 


itself  as  it  retreats.  Yet,  when  struck,  they 
are  very  gamey  and  afford  the  most  exciting 
sport.  One  can  catch  them  from  a  single  pool 
until  he  tires  of  the  surfeit. 

But  trout  and  salmon  are  not  the  only  deni- 
zens of  this  noblest  of  streams.  There  are 
very  delicate  white-fish  found  in  some  localities, 
which  the  Indians  spear  in  considerable  num- 
bers, but  which  do  not  take  the  bait.  There 
is  also  a  large  and  very  lucious  fish  called  **  tu- 
ladi,"  in  shape  resembling  trout,  with  a  forked 
tail  like  a  mackerel's,  and  weighing  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  pounds. 

Penman  and  the  Captain  fairly  reveled  in 
these  newly-found  sensations  and  delights,  but 
rejecting  all  allurements,  or  only  pausing,  as 
the  bee  sips,  to  taste  them,  continued  their  pro- 
gress up  the  stream,  aiming  at  sometliing  still 
superior.  The  wilderness  which  they  traversed 
was  almost  primeval.  Even  the  lumbermen 
had  scarcely  trespassed  here.  The  forest  trees 
stood  erect  in  all  their  primitive  majesty,  and 
the  tangled  undergrowth  was  unbroken  except 
by  the  paths  which  the  moose  and  deer  made. 
Island  succeeded  island — some  verdant  with 
maples  and  poplars,  others  perfectly  bare  and 
stony,  scraped  clean  of  the  groves  which  once 
adorned  them  by  the  masses  of  ice  which  are 
borne  down  upon  the  resistless  tide  of  the  spring 
freshets.  All  along  their  shores  were  tracks 
of  cariboo  and  fawns  and  deeply-indented  hoof- 
prints  of  the  gigantic  moose.  Occasionally  fur- 
rows were  plowed  in  the  yielding  earth  where 
the  moose  had  climbed  the  banks  and  slipped. 
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Beaver  cattings  and  signs  of  otter  were  fre- 
qaent.  Now  and  again  flocks  of  startled  wild- 
fowl flattered  up  the  stream  and  presently  set- 
tled down  again  upon  the  surface,  waiting  until 
the  Indians  could  almost  strike  them  with  their 
poles.  Great  owls  sat  winking  on  naked  limbs, 
or  moved  sluggishlj  from  tree  to  tree.  King- 
fishers screamed  at  the  splash  of  the  poles,  and 
at  times  a  lordly  eagle  sailed  across  the  blue 
arch  that  spanned  the  defile.  Sometimes  a 
thunder-shower  came  up  so  suddenly  that  the 
voyagers  had  hardly  time  to  turn  over  their 
canoes  and  creep  to  shelter,  creating  a  terrif- 
ic uproar  among  the  crags,  shedding  deluges 
of  water,  and  passing  away  as  quickly  as  it 
came.  One  place  they  tarried  at  where  a 
perpendicular  cliff  of  naked  granite  descended 
into  a  pool  as,  black  and  inky  as  the  realms  of 
Cerberus.  The  Indians  said  there  was  no  bot- 
tom there — at  least  it  had  been  sounded  by  two 
canoe-load^  of  cedar  bark  without  success — ^and 
their  statement  was  confirmed,  as  far  as  it 
could  be,  by  sounding  in  vain  with  several  hun- 
dred yards  of  fish-line.  And  yet,  not  six  rods 
off,  the  bottpm  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
sloped  gradually,  and  the  water  was  not  more 
than  three  feet  deep  until  it  suddenly  struck  the 
inky  line.  It  was  frightful  to  gaze  aloft  at  the 
threatening  cliff,  and  then  contemplate  the  un- 
known depths  of  the  pool  below. 

Thus  enjoying  and  enduring  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  forest  life,  the  adventurers  ap- 
proached the  embouchure  of  another  splendid 
stream,  known  on  some  old  maps  as  the  '^Quah- 
tah  -  wah  -  tam  -  kegewick. "  This  jaw  -  breaking 
name,  which  none  but  a  drunken  Indian  could 
pronounce,  has  since  given  place  to  the  more 
humble  one  of  "  We-tom-kegewick,"  and  this 
the  lumbermen  have  still  further  contracted  to 
''Tom  Kegewick."  As  such  it  is  universally 
known.  Two  miles  below  this  stream  they 
passed  a  crumbling  house  which  once  belonged 
to  a  misanthropic  Scotchman  named  Cheyne. 
Here,  sixty  miles  away  from  all  traces  of  civ- 
ilization, he  sought  complete  seclusion.  When 
another  man  (attracted  by  the  inimitable  sal- 
mon-fishing) settled  down  beside  him  he  bought 
him  out,  and  thus  purchased  the  solitude  he 
valued,  although  he  never  made  use  of  his  ad- 
ditional acquired  possessions.  Three  years  ago 
hB  horse  came  home  one  day,  saddled  and  rider- 
less, and  was  so  found  by  some  passing  hunter ; 
but  old  Cheyne  has  never  since  been  seen,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  river 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  an  attempted 
experiment.  He  started  for  home  with  two 
full  whisky-jugs  at  his  waistband,  and,  while  en 
route,  foolishly  tried  to  make  an  empty  jug  bal- 
ance a  full  one.  Since  then  another  character, 
named  La  Farge,  has  established  himself  just 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Bestigouche  and  Tom 
Kegewick,  occupjring  the  summers  in  fishing 
and  farming,  and  the  winters  in  hunting  and 
trapping.  Here  the  mountains,  instead  of  j 
closing  in  on  the  river  as  usual,  recede  and 
form  an  amphitheatre  around  a  level  tract  of  i 
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meadow  land  that  is  most  refreshing  to  the 
senses  after  the  close  confinement  among  the 
mountains.  The  sight  of  cattle  and  sheep 
gladdens  the  heart,  waving  grass  charms  the 
eye,  wild  roses  bloom  in  rich  profusion,  and  a 
garden  of  vegetables  recalls  reminiscences  of 
home.  While  contemplating  the  novel  scene 
a  tame  moose  stalks  up  and  thrusts  his  huge, 
flexible  nose  into  the  Captain's  hand.  The 
sight  of  the  forest  monarch  reminds  the  trav- 
elers that  they  are  still  in  the  wilderness.  La 
Farge  tells  them  that  he  can  take  his  rifle  and 
bring  them  in  a  moose  in  half  an  hour.  Cari- 
boo often  come  into  his  fields  to  .graze,  but  he 
never  molests  them  so  long  as  moose  can  be 
had.  In  winter  there  is  no  lack -of  fur-bearing 
animals,  and  the  profits  of  his  trapping  are 
sometimes  large.  From  this  mighty  hunter 
Penman  learned  the  important  fact  that  **a 
lucky  poor  trap  will  catch  better  than  a  good 
trap  set  in  the  best  places.  '*  LaFarge  has  a  wife 
and  infant.,  ,  Penman  asked  Mrs.  La  Faige  if 
she  enjoyed  much  society  in  those  parts,. and 
she  answered  that  she  '^got  along  tolerable, 
but  she  didn't. see  much  of  the  nei^^hbors." 
There  was  not  a  woman  within  forty  mUesi 

The  Tom  Kegewick  was  the  Captain's  tdtima 
thuU,  Penman's  course  lay  up  the  Bestigouche 
to  the  Biver  St.  John ;  therefore  the  two;p|Birt- 
ed  company  here.  One  canoe  poled  briskly  up 
stream  to  the  right,  another  pegged  away  to 
the  left,  and  a  thick  mist  presently  shut  them 
from  each  other's  sight.  The  Tom  Kegewick 
is  broader  than  the  main  river,  and  follows  the 
course  of  the  mountain  chain.  It  receives  at 
intervals  many  clear,  cold  streams,  broken  by 
falls  and  ledges  of  rock.  The  saloAon  are  here 
more  numerous  and  larger  than  below;  they 
make  it  their  favorite  haunt.  Not  one  is  foimd 
in  the  Bestigouche  above  its  junction  with  that 
stream.  The  Captain  had  capital  success,  and 
took  forty-five.  As  for  Penman,  he  contented 
himself  with  trout;  but  even  these  were  not 
found  in  any  considerable  size  or  number  above 
"  Boston  Brook, "  twelve  miles  above.  The  rea- 
son is  plain.  The  hills  and  mountains  that  have 
inclosed  the  stream  hitherto  recede  and  melt 
away,  until  at  length  the  country  becomes  low 
and  swampy,  and  the  scenery  monotonous  in 
the  extreme.  Had  Penman  known  what  be 
afterward  learned  by  experience  he  would  not 
have  made  a  trip  which  is  seldom  ventured  even 
by  the  hardy  backwoodsmen.  But "  Excelsior  I " 
was  his  motto,  and  he  had  neither  maid  nor  old 
man  to  dissuade  him;  and  so  he  progressed. 
The  mist  turned  to  rain  toward,  noon,  and  kept 
up  a  comfortless  drizzle  all  day.  The  Indians 
cut  great  sheets  of  birch  bark,  which  he  threw 
over  himself  and  thus  kept  dry,  until  an  admo- 
nition beneath  him  suggested  that  the  canoe 
needed  bailing.  Then  it  began  to  grow  wetter, 
and  Penman  '*  wanted  to  go  home. "  As  he 
could  not  do  that  he  tried  the  next  best  thing, 
and  went  into  camp.  The  spot  selected  was  a 
grassy  shore  under  a  very  wet  canopy  of  trees. 
It  was  the  best  that  could  be  found— better  than 
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camping  in  the  woods.  Penman  seated  him- 
self on  a  sheet  of  birch  bark,  with  his  portables 
beside  him,  and  the  Indians  tamed  the  canoe 
(wrQT  him  for  a  shelter.  Then  Larry  cat  logs 
six  or  eight  feet  long,  and  laid  them  side  bj 
ride  npon  the  beach,  with  billets  andemeath  to 
make  a  draft ;  next  he  palled  off  the  onter  bark 
of  a  birch-tree,  and  cat  plenty  of  small,  short 
sticks  by  splitting  a  stranded  log,  and  thas  ob- 
tained dr^ael  and  kindlings ;  these  he  threw 
across  the  logs,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
had  a  ronsing  fire.  Then  he  lashed  the  pad- 
dles to  the  ganwale  of  the  canoe  to  prop  it  on 
its  side,  and  placed  the  long  setting-poles  ob- 
liqaely,  so  that  they  projected  over  the  canoe 
toward  the  camp-fire  in  front  Meanwhile 
Peter  had  been  indostrioasly  peeling  great 
sheets  of  birch  and  spruce  bark  and  gathering 
bonghs.  The  bark  was  spread  over  the  poles, 
and  so  laid  as  to  be  entirely  water-tight,  and 
the  softest  bonghs  were  selected,  dried  by  the 
fire,  and  jndicioasly  laid  npon  the  ground  for  a 
bed.  This  done,  a  dry  and  comfortable  shel- 
ter was  formed  in  a  jifiy.  Then  the  kettle  was 
boiled,  and  the  troat,  salmon,  and  pork  cooked, 
in  spite  of  the  rain-drops  that  fell  hissing  into 
the  frying-pan.  The  sapper  was  not  prepared 
in  the  neatest  manner;  neither  were  the  tin 
platters  the  most  inviting,  for  they  were  still 
greasy  with  the  d^ris  of  the  last  meal;  bnt 
Peter  kindly  scoured  them  out  with  his  red 
pocket-handkerchief,  which  he  took  from  the 
top  of  his  old  felt-hat ;  and  the  sapper  was  de- 
Toured  with  that  voracity  and  indifference  to 
dirt  which  only  a  jaunt  in  the  woods  can  pro- 
voke. Never  was  pipe  more  fully  enjoyed,  or 
a  noggin  of  brandy  drank  with  greater  relish, 
than  after  that  meal. 

It  rained  all  night — not  after  the  fashion  of 
Bunmier  showers  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
but  in  miniature  Niagaras,  Uiat  raised  the  river 
to  such  a  height  that  it  had  nearly  flooded  the 
camp-fire  in  the  morning.  Breakfast  was  hast- 
ily swallowed,  and  then  followed  a  day  of  dis- 
tressing hardship.    The  party  would  have  staid 


in  camp  had  not  the 
rain  held  up  and  en- 
couraged them  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  journey ; 
but  they  had  accom- 
plished only  a  couple 
of  miles  when  it  came 
down  again.  Penman 
decided  to  go  on  not- 
withstanding, and  the 
result  was  that  he,  as 
well  as  the  Indians,  was 
speedUy  wet  to  the  skin, 
likewise  was  every  thing 
in  the  cataoe.  At  noon 
Larry  announced  that 
they  had  reached  the 
Waagan.  This  Waa- 
gan  was  an  insignificant 
tributary  of  the  Res- 
tigoache,  which  they 
were  to  traverse  before  reaching  a  portage, 
over  which  they  must  "  carry"  to  a  stream  emp- 
tying into  the  St.  John.  Penman,  however,  saw 
no  indication  of  a  stream,  and  as  the  Indians 
were  reticent  he  asked  no  questions.  Present- 
ly they  landed,  and  Larry  led  the  way  into  the 
woods.  There  was  a  sort  of  trail  leading  up 
from  the  river,  which  Penman  supposed  was  a 
moose-path;  but  what- was  his  surprise  to  dis- 
cover the  trunks  of  all  the  trees  in  the  vicinity 
covered  with  names  and  initials  cut  into  them 
with  knives — some  quite  fresh  and  others  bear- 
ing ancient  dates  and  nearly  overgrown  with 
newly-formed  bark.  Larry  told  him  that  these 
were  the  initials  of  all  who  had  crossed  the 
portage,  and  it  was  the  custom  for  every  one 
to  make  his  mark.  Then  stepping  aside,  he 
pointed  to  a  square  post  standing  at  the  head  of 
a  scarcely-perceptible  mound,  and  said,  "  Here 
man  get  somebody  makum  mark  for  him." 
Penman  looked  as  directed,  and  read  with  some 
emotion  this  inscription : 

**H4sxT  Bakr, 
Dkd  194S.    Aged  43  years.** 

The  lettering  was  neatly  carved  upon  the  wood. 
Larry  told  the  history  of  that  grave.  A  party 
of  lumbermen  had  come  thus  far  through  the 
forest  on  their  way  to  the  portage.  One  of 
their  number  was  sick  nigh  unto  death.  They 
had  cared  for  him  many  days,  and  toiled  fafth- 
fnUy  to  carry  him  out  to  the  settlements ;  but 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the 
Waagan  with  such  a  charge,  so  they  quietly 
strangled  him  and  left  him  here  to  pass  the 
river  of  death  alone.  They  justified  their  con- 
duct, to  themselves  if  not  to  the  world,  by  as- 
serting that  the  man  would  have  died  any  way, 
and  that  it  was  better  both  for  him  and  them. 

Penman  shuddered.  To  him  the  pillar  that 
stood  there  in  the  forest  solitude  seemed  like  a  , 
finger-post  pointing  toward  the  Waagan  as  the 
way  to  death.  He  could  not  but  feel  the  help- 
lessness of  his  situation  as  he  stood  alone  with 
two  half-civilized  red-men  whose  grandfathers 
were  savages,  and  wondered  at  his  temerity  in 
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Tentnring  there.  How  easily  thej  could  pnt 
him  aside,  and  leave  not  even  a  mark  of  his 
resting-place  or  the  manner  of  his  death !  Then 
he  looked  calmly  into  the  honest  faces  of  his 
£Edthfal  guides,  and  saw  nothing  hat  good-will 
and  kindness.  In  an  instant  he  was  reassured, 
and  ready  to  undertake  the  passage  of  the  Waa- 
gan. 

Once  more  he  took  his  comfortless  seat  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  and  they  pushed  di- 
rectly across  the  riyer.  He  saw  a  fringe  of 
densest  alders  along  the  bank,  but  nothing 
more.  There  was  no  indication  of  any  stream, 
and  yet  the  Indians  pushed  straight  into  the 
alders.  The  water -laden  branches  poured 
down  a  deluge  into  the  canoe,  and  that  was  the 
beginning  of  woe.  The  country  was  perfectly 
lerel  and  swampy;  not  a  sign  of  a  hill  was 
risible — only  the  impenetrable  jungle  on  either 
side  that  completely  enyeloped  and  shut  them 
in.  Meanwhile  the  rain  continued  to  fall  in 
douches.  The  stream  turned  every  minute, 
and  its  bed  was  a  continual  succession  of  mud- 
dy shallows  and  deep  holes.  It  nowhere  kept 
a  straight  course  for  ten  rods.  The  canoe 
went  over  and  under  and  through  the  thicket. 
Penman  lay  flat  on  the  bottom,  and  the  Indians 
rolled  and  crawled  over  the  tops  and  pushed 
along  as  best  they  could.  Often  the  axe  was 
required  to  force  a  passage.  The  canoe  filled 
up  with  water  nearly  as  fast  as  it  could  be  baled 
out.  All  the  goods  at  the  bottom  were  swim- 
ming. The  Indians  lost  their  hats  and  their 
shirts  were  stripped  into  ribbons.  White  men 
would  have  cursed  and  got  angry — ^at  least  they 


would  have  frequently  stopped  for  rest.  But  the 
Indians  emitted  no  sound  of  complaint,  but  kept 
on  unweariedly  and  with  apparent  indifference. 
In  this  way  two  interminable  miles  were  passed, 
and  then  they  emerged  into  daylight  and  came 
to  terra  firma.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  until 
the  whole  detestable  journey  was  accomplished. 
It  rained  all  the  way ;  but  now  the  clouds 
broke  and  the  sun  came  joyously  out.  Its 
beams  fell  like  a  gleam  in  a  prison  vault.  The 
Indians  at  once  prepared  to  make  the  portage, 
which  was  three  miles.  The  canoe  was  earned 
to  land.  All  unnecessary  articles  were  cachid 
and  effectually  secured  from  bears  and  other 
'*  varmints."  The  clothing  was  spread  out  in 
the  sun  to  dry,  and  then  the  Indians  shoolderod 
paddles,  knapsacks,  provisions  (such  as  they 
were),  hardware,  and  poles,  and  carried  them 
half-way.  Then  they  returned  fbr  Khe  canoe. 
Meanwhile  Penman  had  staid  behind  to  keep 
guard.  All  then  started  forward  together,  and 
when  they  came  up  with  the  first  goods  Pen- 
man stood  watch  again,  and  the  Indians  car- 
ried on  to  the  end  of  the  portage.  The  portage 
path  was  not  a  macadamized  road.  It  was 
better  than  the  Waagan,  but  by  no  means 
good.  The  rain  had  made  it  a  regular  swamp 
in  low  places.  On  high  ground  it  was  better. 
Penman  did  not  like  keeping  guard.  The 
black-flies  came  out  in  full  force  after  the  nin. 
Penman  sat  on  the  goods  for  a  while,  fighting 
them  with  spruce  boughs,  until  a  bear  poked 
his  nose  out  of  a  thicket  and  snafied.  Then 
he  shied  a  stick  at  him,  and  concluded  it  would 
be  safer  and  more  comfortable  to  patrol  his 
beat,  which  he  did.  After  a  time  the  Indiana 
returned,  and  the  portage  was  wholly  accom- 
plished in  four  hours.  Then  followed  another 
period  of  misery.  A  second  labyrinth  had  to 
be  threaded  similar  to  the  Waagan.  It  is 
called  the  Waagansis.  C^Sis**  is  an  Indian 
diminutive,  meaning  **  little.")  It  was  not  se 
difllcult,  being  only  a  mile  long,  down  the 
stream,  and  the  alders  not  so  dense ;  besides, 
the  hot  sun  had  dried  off  the  leaves.  When 
this  was  passed  they  paddled  a  mile  down  the 
Grand  River,  and  camped  at  sundown,  par- 
taking of  such  supper  as  their  now  scanty 
larder  afforded. 

The  trip  down  the  Ghtind  River  was  delight- 
ful. In  two  hours  fourteen  miles  were  run, 
and  then  the  canoes  were  beached  under  a 
bridge  where  the  Royal  Mail  Route  crosses. 
Penman  was  once  more  within  the  limits  of 
civilization.  He  was  in  the  heart  of  the  Mada- 
waska  settlement,  whose  inhabitants  are  Freneh 
and  descendants  of  the  primitive  Acadiana. 
He  bade  good-by  regretfiUly  to  his  faithful 
guides,  filled  their  empty  bottles,  and  wished 
them  God'Speed  home,  promising  to  meet  them 
the  following  summer.  Then  he  paid  a  French- 
man ten  shillings  for  a  wagon-ride  of  fifteen 
mfles  to  the  Grand  Falls,  and  thence  took 
stage  and  steamboat  to  St.  John.  And  thus 
ends  his  record  of  a  summer  voyage  up  the 
Restigonche. 
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THE  NEW  TDiOTHY. 

9att  #(vst. 

I. 

«  A  NDthisisOldManMeggar'Syldohope!" 

j3l     It  is  Mr.  Wall  who  says  it.    Somewhat 

impatientlj,  too,  for  Mr.  Wall  is  not  twenty-four 

as  yet,  and  has  not,  so  far,  had  more  than  a  hlow 

or  two  of  the  discipline  of  suffering. 

''So  do  I,  most  sincerely.'* 

It  is  Mike,  Mr.  Wall's  horse,  who  at  least 
means  this;  for  Mike  is  the  most  intelligent  of 
animals — a  bright  bay  in  more  senses  of  the 
word  than  one.  There  was  a  mutual  under- 
standing the  most  perfect  between  him  and  his 
master.  With  this  exception :  that  his  master 
should  ride  him,  especially  if  he  rode  him  at 
full  speed,  Mike  could  understand;  but  that 
said  rider  should  seat  himself  in  that  wheeled 
trough  he  caUed  his  buggy,  to  be  dragged  along 
by  him,  this  was  at  once  the  mystery  and  mis- 
ecy  of  Mike's  existence,  often  pausing  between 
piUls  at  the  fodder,  after  he  had  finished  his 
com,  to  consider  it. 

This  morning  Mike  had  thanked  all  the  gods 
of  his  mythology  that  the  rattling  bother  his 
soul  abhorred  was  not  lumbering  at  his  heels. 
Little  satisfaction,  however,  does  Mike  get  from 
this  at  last.  If  Mr.  Wall  had  only  taken  the 
cabin  of  brown  Bob  Long  in  his  way,  horse  and 
rider  would  have  saved  a  whole  morning  of 
blundering  through  the  woods  in  search  of  Old 
Man  Meggar,  painfully  entangling  themselves 
in  whole  skeins,  so  to  speak,  of  dim  forest 
threads,  crossing  and  winding  back  upon  and 
knotting  themselves  up  in  hopeless  confusion. 
Mike  begins  at  last  to  have  painful  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  sobriety,  sanity  even,  of  his  rider. 
So  turned  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  is  he,  so  con- 
tinually being  whirled  about  in  the  perpetual 
circling  of  the  paths  supposed  to  lie  under  the 
dead  leaves,  that  he  can  hardly  distinguish  in 
the  end  his  stupid  tail  from  his  sagacious  nose ; 
is  getting  to  fear  he  will  lose  even  his  own  strong 
senses.  As  to  his  bewildered  master,  like  every 
one  of  us  when  in  the  wrong,  he  rides  on,  per- 
fectly sure  he  is  right ;  perfectly  sure  until  his 
path  suddenly  coils  up  upon  itself  and  expires 
beneath  Mike's  hoofs  at  a  charcoal  pit  or  a  heap 
of  rails  mauled  and  left  years  ago.  And  at  last, 
when  he  rides  along,  perfectly  satisfied  that  he 
is  going  wrong,  he  suddenly  comes  upon  Old 
Man  Meggar's,  hidden  away  among  the  under- 
growth, as  vermin  should  always  be  and  some- 
times are  I 

Mr.  Wall  noyer  saw  the  place  before,  yet  he 
knows  it  at  a  gknce  1  A  long,  low,  rickety,  dirty 
cabin  it  is,  with  a  tottering  chimney  of  sticks 
and  mud  at  each  end.  According  to  the  archi- 
tecture invariable  in  that  Western  region  famil- 
iarly known  as  *'  Egypt,"  there  is  a  passage-way 
through  the  middle,  and  along  the  whole  front 
is  a  low  shed,  supported  upota  unbarked  black- 
jack poles.  The  earth  beneath  as  clean  as  the 
poultry  roosting  every  night  under  the  shed 
above  upon  the  rafters  will  permit.     The  sur- 


rounding outhouses  are  of  the  same  style,  only 
several  degrees  lower.  As  Mr.  Wall  rides 
slowly  up,  his  heart  sinking  as  he  does  so,  he 
observes  what  an  amazing  number  of  gourda 
are  hanging  about  the  rail  fence,  the  offspring 
of  riotous  vines,  running  up  and  over  and  along 
upon  the  miserable  fence  with  a  recklessness 
characteristic  of  the  whole  place.  Dozens  of 
gourds  hang  also  suspended  from  the  tops  of 
long  and  leaning  poles,  each  gourd  the  home 
of  a  family  of  martins,  every  member  of  which 
is  perpetually  darting  into  its  abode  to  daxt  im- 
mediately out  again,  as  from  household  strife 
therein  which  it  was  impossible  to  stand.  The 
road  before  the  cabins  has  evidently  been  for 
years  the  gathering-place  of  cattle.  Among 
the  mire  lies  an  old  wagon,  and  parts  of  an- 
other cumber  the  rotting  logs  placed  on  end, 
one  higher  than  the  other,  at  the  fence  by 
which  the  yard  is  entered.  Half  a  dozen  old 
saddles  stride  the  fence,  left  ther^  since  being 
taken  off  the  horses  from  sheer  laziness,  and 
which  will  not  be  taken  into  the  house  by  their 
owners  until  the  last  possible  moment  before 
night. 

More  closely  than  this  Mr.  Wall  has  no  time 
to  observe  for  the  awful  din  of  the  dogs  around 
him.  His  first  distant  approach  to  the  place 
has  been  sentineled  by  a  vicious  beast  on  three 
legs,  and  his  quick,  spiteful  bark  is  speedily 
caught  up  by  a  dozen  or  so  of  dogs  of  aU 
shapes,  colors,  sizes,  rousing  from  under  the 
cabins  and  in  all  comers  of  the  yard,  and  pour- 
ing over  and  through  the  fence  with  a  welcome 
in  keeping  with  the  place.  Fiery-eyed,  lean  to 
a  degree  apparently  inconsistent  with  exist- 
ence; scarce  a  whole  tail,  ear,  or  eye  among 
them ;  evidently  used  to  incessant  cursing  and 
kicking,  scalding  water  and  cow-hides — a  dis- 
solute gang  of  canine  banditti,  in  strict  con- 
formity with  their  masters.  Even  amidst  their 
din  Mr.  Wall  can  not  but  notice  the  Agamem- 
non of  the  host,  a  large  dog  tom  and  maimed, 
the  only  silent  one  there,  who  stands  with 
his  grizzled  head  through  a  hole  in  the  fence, 
evidently  weighing  in  his  mind  the  character 
and  purpose  of  the  new-comer  as  with  the  dig- 
nity of  a  judge.  Thunder  was  his  name,  if 
Mr.  Wall  only  knew  it.  Twice  the  rider  reins 
up  with  thought  of  turning  back.  But  night  is 
coming  on ;  he  will  be  hopelessly  lost  in  the 
forest  I  and  so  he  rides  slowly  up,  circled  in  by 
the  increasing  profanity  of  the  dogs,  as  a  fresh 
recrait  bounds  every  moment  over  the  fence  to 
their  aid. 

The  rider  sees,  drawing  nearer,  that  there  is 
quite  a  group  of  men  lounging  in  the  passage 
of  the  cabins  and  under  the  front  shed.  A 
rough-looking  set  they  are;  and,  to  his  dis- 
may, he  observes  quite  a  group  of  them  around 
a  wfaisky-barrel  standing  on  end,  playing  cards 
upon  its  red  head,  with  oaths  and  exclama- 
tions. The  screams  of  a  tortured  fiddle  come 
from  within  the  house.  In  fact,  there  is  a  mi- 
asma of  wickedness,  and  whisky,  and  wretch- 
edness upon  the  whole  den.  But  there  is  no- 
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thing  else  to  do  but  to  get  off  bis  bone,  defy- 
ing tbe  curs  yelling  and  snapping  around  Mm. 
It  woold  have  been  bad  enough  had  he  come 
under  the  protection  of  brown  Bob  Long.  Mr. 
Wall  never  felt  so  hopelessly  alone  in  his  life. 
Fresh  from  a  Theological  Institution,  in  which 
he  had  been,  during  these  last  four  years  or  so, 
systematically  unfitted  for  intercourse  with  the 
men  and  women  of  ordinary  life,  he  would  as 
lief  have  undertaken  a  camp  of  Comanches  I 

But  two  or  three  of  the  men  least  occupied 
are  looking  at  him  at  bist.  They  arise  and 
come  out  together  in  their  dirty  shirt-sleeves, 
pipe  in  mouth.  They  reach  the  fence,  and 
lean  upon  it  on  their  folded  arms — ^rough,  red- 
headed, blowzy,  bearded,  large-nosed  men  they 
are.  It  is  not  Mr.  Wall  they  are  interested  in 
at  all ;  it  is  his  horse.  A  man  they  can  see 
any  time,  and  attach  very  little  value  to  when 
seen.  A  fine^horse  is  quite  another  thing.  So 
for  as  the  rider  can  see  they  have  not  as  yet 
observed  that  he  has  accompanied  the  horse. 
At  last  one  of  them  remarks : 

"Pretty  fair r 

"  See  them  shoulders,  Jake  I"  says  another. 

"  And  the  pnttin*  together  of  them  hind- 
legs,  Bill  I"  adds  a  third. 

The  first  gentleman  becomes  more  interested 
as  he  gazes  upon  Mike.  Then  and  afterward 
Mr.  Wall  observes  that  this  one  of  the  house- 
hold bears  to  the  rest  the  same  relation  of  rule 
that  Thunder  does  among  the  dogs — ^for  this  is 
Doc  Meggar.  There  is  rude  weight,  positive 
dignity,  about  this  nuin  as  he  gets  over  the 
fence  for  a  closer  examination  of  the  horse,  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  two. 

"Very  fair,  indeed!"  remarks  this  slow- 
spoken  personage  at  last,  after  walking  delib- 
erately around  Mike,  pipe  in  hand,  kicking  the 
swarming  dogs  out  of  his  way. 

'*  Ever  seed  cleaner  chest  than  that.  Doc  ?** 
/  inquires  the  one  standing  immediately  in  front 
of  the  admired  horse. 

"  Tain't  eveiy  day  you  can  skeer  up  a  crit- 
ter with  such  action,  Doc,"  the  third  puts  it  to 
the  leader  of  them. 

By  this  time  Doc  Meggar  has  placed  the 
stem  of  his  cob  pipe  firmly  between  his  teeth, 
while  he  takes  a  pull  at  Mike's  tail.  Jake  is  at 
the  same  instant  testing  the  animal's  eyes  by 
"  making  a  shy"  at  them  with  his  ragged  red 
handkerchief,  and  Mike  would  have  been  in- 
deed stone-blind  not  to  have  started  from  an 
article  of  the  filth  and  odor  of  the  one  in  ques- 
tion. Bill  Meggar  contents  himself  by  meas- 
uring Mike  with  his  hand  and  examining  his 
teeth,  both  of  which  the  horse  earnestly  re- 
sents. 

•*How  much  that  critter  cost  you?"  asks 
Doc  Meggar  at  last  of  the  owner ;  and  it  is  the 
first  recognition  by  any  one  of  them  there  of 
his  existence. 

•*  He  was  given  to  me  by  my  undo, '^replies 
that  gentleman. 

''Ketch  my  daddy,  let  alone  uncle,  givin' 
me  sech  an  anemil,"  remarks  Jake,  with  severe 


sarcasm,  impljring  strong  doubt  of  the  state- 
ment. 

*'  But  what  will  you  take,  now  ?  Not  a  serv- 
iceable boss,  mind ;  too  flimsy  across  the  Tins. 
On'y  a  sort  of  fancy  anemil ;  ain't  a  paint  tioss 
nuther,  say?"  asks BiU,  resuming  his  pipe. 

*<  Thank  yon.  I  don't  want  to  sell,"  is  the 
reply. 

"  Of  course  not  I  What  you  want  to  do  is  to 
swap.  I  seed  that  in  your  eyes  the  minit  you 
rode  up.  That's  what  you  come  fori  Just 
you  hold  on  a  bit!" 

And  Jake  disappears  for  five  minutes,  to  re^ 
turn  from  the  back  premises  with  a  sorrel  ho^se 
only  less  in  size  than  a  bam,  rather  the  frame 
of  a  bam,-  for  every  bone  is  distinctly  visible. 
Mr.  Meggar  leads  his  steed  close  beside  the 
other,  and  is  scornful  of  Mike  at  the  contrast 
A  long  discourse  upon  the  superiority  of  the 
yellow  bam  in  question  follows.  On  the  part 
of  tbe  visitor  there  is  outward  pleasantness  of 
manner  and  words,  but  inward  sickness  of  soul, 
the  experience  is  so  new. 

The  rest  of  the  men  scent  an  attempted  swap 
from  the  outset.  There  are  Old  Man  Meggar 
himself  and  two  friends  with  whom  he  has  been 
gambling  upon  the  barrel,  who  remind  Mr.  Wall 
of  dirty  and  defaced  cents,  and  who  circulate 
there  as  Zed  and  Toad.  Not  even  the  greasy 
cards  can  stand  against  the  attractions  of  a 
swap  of  horses,  and  these  join  the  group.  No 
one  has  the  least. concem  as  to  who  the  visitor 
is.  The  entire  interest  is  centred  in  Mike, 
and  Mr.  Wall  has  a  new  insight  into  Swift's 
tale  of  the  Yahoos  and  their  four-footed  mas- 
ters. Though,  at  last,  Mr.  Wall  afterward 
says  to  himself,  the  greatest  Yahoo  that  ever 
lived  on  earth  was  just  the  Dean  himself! 

But  this  venerable  head  of  the  household, 
Old  Man  Meggar!  A  miserable,  little,  shriv- 
eled up,  old  sinner;  his  scanty  wisps  of  white 
hair  in  strings  about  a  weazen  face ;  a  pair  of 
small  eyes,  red  and  watery  from  some  sixty 
years  of  steady  intoxication.  To  his  toothless 
mouth  swearing  seems  the  only  language  leflK, 
flowing  nnintenruptedly  with  a  rivulet  of  tobac- 
co-juice which  trickles  down  his  ragged  white 
beard  from  either  filthy  comer  thereof.  To 
him,  as  to  his  host,  Mr.  Wall  now  makes  his 
appeal; 

**  This  is  old  Mr.  Meggar,  I  beUeve  ?"  he  says, 
with  an  inclination  toward  that  old  reprobate. 
'*  I  started  on  a  little  visit  to  you,  got  lost  in 
the  woods,  have  had  no  dinner,  am  as  hungry 
as  you  please.  If  it  is  convenient,  Sir,  I  would 
like  a  little  something  to  eat.  As  to  our  horses, 
gentlemen,  they  can  wait  I" 

Acting,  every  bit  of  it.  He  is  sorry  he  came, 
but  he  is  in  fbr  it  now,  as  into  battle.  All  the 
sour  Mr.  Merkes  in  him  rises  in  revolt.  But 
he  casts  out  the  Mr.  Merkes  in  him  as  he  would 
a  deviL  ''Simple,  Christian  manliness,  ihy 
boy!"  he  whispers  to  himself,  cowardly  enough 
to  glance  eagerly  as  he  does  so  up  the  road. 
Oh  if  Bob  Long  would  only  come !  The  visitor 
h«  appeded  to  ttot  «.e  of  t^^g^^^  » 
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aboat  the  011I7  one  left  to  that  household — ^hos- 
pitality.   In  such  a  frank  and  cordial  waj  too ! 

"  Certainlj,  Sir,  certainly  I "  said  the  old  man, 
and  he  climbed  feebly  over  the  fence,  follow- 
ed by  his  gnest,  the  rest  remaining  abont  the 
horses.  '*  What  conld  I  hev  been  thinking  of? 
I  onghter  hev — **  And  here  a  dirty  negro  wo- 
man emerged  from  a  side-hoyel  in  answer  to 
.  his  curses.  *'  Where's  ole  woman  ?  yon  cnllnd 
cuss!*' 

«Same  place,  Massa!  sa-a-ame  place! 
Down^t  end  ob  gardingi  'Hind  de  batter- 
beans!" 

'*  A-prayin'  away ! "  said  the  master,  with  nn- 
speakable  disgust.  *'  You  jest  run  down  there, 
quicker'n  a  flash.  Tell  her  there's  a  man  here 
at  the  house  wants  his  dinner.  You  clip  it. 
Take  seat,  Sir.  Er'ry  afternoon,  year  'round, 
same  way  I  Hev  a  pipe,  Sir  ?  A-prayin',  rain 
or  shine,  liind  them  butter-beans !— Bill"  (at 
the  top  of  his  voice  to  the  men  at  the  fence), 
"hev  you  an'  Jake  left  enny  o'  that  whisky? 
Not  a  singk  drop  ?"  (In  a  lowered  growljh— 
"  Of  course  not.  Yonll  hev  to  wait  a  little, 
Sir.  Boy's  gone  to  cross-roads  for  more,  and 
111  lamm  him  when  he  gets  here  I  A-prayin'  I 
Ea  if  Almighty  ever  comes  in  rifle-shot  o*  the 
place!"  and  the  oaths  and  tobacco-juice  and 
hospitable  attentions  to  his  guest  flowed  on, 
mingled  with  unspeakable  contempt  at  the  con- 
duct of  his  erring  wife.  "And  what  might 
your  name  be,  stranger  ?"  he  asks  at  last. 

^<  Charies  Wall,"  repUes  the  visitor,  suddenly 
and  stoutly,  but  with  a  terror  down  his  veiy 
f^ine.  He  need  not  have  feared.  Old  Man 
M^fgar  knows  nothing  of  him  or  of  any  other 
of  his  class! 

'*  And  your  name  is  Meggar,"  he  continued, 
in  the  same  breatlL  "Meggar,  Meggar;  I 
don't  remember  ever  meeting  wiUi  any  of  that 
name  before." 

A  few  of  the  men  have  torn  themselves  from 
the  horse,  and  are  lounging  about  the  speak- 
er. His  remark  brings  out  from  all  an  instant, 
unanimous,  uproarious  shout  of  laughter. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  joke  ?"  Mr.  Wall  inquires, 
as  soon  as  he  can  be  heard.  His  simplicity  in 
asking  such  a  question  provokes  another  and 
heartier  peaL 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  his  host,  wiping  with 
his  yellow  sleeve  his  watery  eyes,  and  leering 
upon  his  guest  like  a  decrepit  satyr — "you 
see,  I'm  the  child  of  misfortin'.  I  didn't  hap- 
pen to  hev  any  fother,  *cept  my  mother.  Her 
name  was  Meg — ^Meg  something  or  other;  I 
don't  rightly  mind  what;  don't  matter.  Is'pose 
people  that  knew  my  mother,  seein'  me  a  little 
shaver  toddlin'  about,  'd  say,  *  Hello,  little  Meg- 
gar ! '  and  it  come  that  way.  Can't  say  who  be- 
gun it.  Anyhow,  Meggar's  my  name.  No, 
yon  never  heem  tell  of  the  name  before,  I  sup- 
ponr 

And  he  led  off  again  in  a  peal  of  that  par- 
ticularly filthy  kind  of  laughter  which  indicates 
the  nature  of  the  joke  starting  it.  Only  hear 
that  peculiar  species  of  meniment—from  with- 


in a  dram-shop  as  you  pass  the  door,  for  in- 
stance— and  you  can  be  positively  certain  of 
the  kind  of  jest  it  follows. 

As  the  conversation  proceeded,  foul  with  pro- 
fanity and  filthy  allusion,  two  thoughts  strug- 
gled together  in  the  mind  of  the  visitor.  The 
first  and  most  natural  was,  "  These  people  are 
fiends  in  the  flesh,  hopelessly  lost  already.  I 
was  a  fool  for  coming  on  such  an  errand.  Only 
let  me  get  away  once — that  is  all  I  ask!*' 
Against  this  there  rose  up  another  thought: 
"  These  people  are  kept  in  this  world  still  by 
the  One  that  made  them.  If  He  can  endure 
them  I  certainly  ought.  'Mighty  to  save!' 
Yes,  even  such  as  these.  Who  knows  but  even 
by  me  ?  Anyhow,  here  He  has  led  me — ^here 
I  intend  to  do  all  I  can!" 

But  a  strong  effort  it  required  for  Mr.  Wall, 
fresh  from  the  Institution  alluded  to,  to  be  fully 
at  home  with  any  new  acquaintance,  least  of 
all  such  as  these.  "  Yes,  down  with  the  Mr. 
Merkes!"  he  whispered  to  himself.  "Admi- 
rable practice ! "  and  threw  himself  into  Health, 
the  Weather,  the  Crops.  Then  the  floating  News 
of  the  Day.  Then  his  horse,  his  admirable  qual- 
ities, how  he  had  made  that  one  desperate  at- 
tempt to  escape  for  his  lifb  from  the  buggy. 

He  must  have  caught  the  infection  of  talk 
from  Mrs.  General  Likens,  with  whom  he  board- 
ed. As  he  warmed  to  his  work,  careful  too  not 
to  overdo  it,  he  brought  about,  at  last,  peals  of 
laughter  at  some  joke  ventured.  He  was  aim- 
ing to  please,  and  who  can  say  what  Divine 
Power  was  not  aiding  him  ?  Before  governors, 
kings,  councils,  synagogues — ^before  bullies  and 
blackguards  for  that  matter — ^before  whomso- 
ever God  places  a  man — "  Take  no  thought  how 
or  what  thing  ye  shall  answer,  or  what  ye  shall 
say,  for — "    Ah  yes  I  at  least  he  succeeds. 

"Tell  you  what,  boys,  that  chap's  horse  is 
somef  an'  he  ain't  far  behind  his  animal  him- 
self," is  the  strong  remark  of  Jake  when  their 
guest  is  summoned  from  them. 

By  this  time  all  gathered  around  him  into 
the  house  to  dinner. 

"You  jest  go  in  an'  sit  up  an'  make  yourself 
at  home.  Mister.  We  all  bed  bed  our  dinner 
'fore  you  come,"  is  the  invitation  of  Old  Man 
Meggar. 

And  so,  entering  the  low  doorway  into  a 
dark  room,  the  guest  seats  himself  at  a  table 
spread  there.  Af^  a  bow  to  a  motherly  old 
lady  at  the  other  end,  he  drops  his  head  for  a 
moment  upon  his  hand,  from  long  habit.  When 
he  looks  up  again  the  old  lady  is  gazing  upon 
him  in  a  state  of  astonishment.  As  Mr.  Wall's 
eyes  get  used  to  the  darkness,  he  observes  that 
she  is  a  comeUer  person  by  far  than  he  would 
have  hoped  to  have  seen  in  such  a  home.  The 
white  hair  smoothed  back  under  the  simple  cap 
of  white  muslin ;  such  patience  and  peace  in  her 
sorrowful  face  as  more  than  makes  up  to  him 
for  the«ab8ence  of  brown  Bob  Long — an  un- 
hoped-for ally !  As  her  gtfest  receives  the  blue- 
ware  cup  of  strong  coffee  from  her  hands  he 
says  to  himself,  "Yes,  there  if  an  inherent  re- 
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finement  in  the  sex  which  no  degradation  can 
utterly  destroy."  And  he  is  utterly  mistaken. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

''And  what  might  your  name  be?^  asks  the 
old  lady  over  the  tops  of  her  spectacles,  after 
seeing  that  he  has  helped  himself  to  butter  and 
hot  corn-pone.  The  pork  and  greens  he  has 
had  the  sense  to  take,  at  least,  on  his  plate. 
With  no  intention  save  of  politeness,  for  a  lead- 
ing feature  of  the  Institution  from  which  be 
comes  is  systematically  to  weaken  also  the  di- 
gestive functions.  We  all  do  homdge  to  Brain 
and  Heart  there ;  but  how  heartily  we  despise 
and  maltreat  the  base  helot  Stomach  I  Only 
a  necessary  nnisance,  that ! 

''Wall,  Madam,  Charles  Wall,"  is  the  reply 
to  her  question,  which  is  asked  only  to  make 
the  visitor  feel  more  at  home. 

' '  Wall  ?  Did  yon  say  Wall  ?"  *8he  asks,  ea- 
gerly, yet  softly. 

'^Yes,  ma'am,  Wall." 

*'  Not  any  kin  to  that  Rev.  Wall,  lives  in  Hop- 
pleton  ?•* 

"His  only  nephew,  ma'am.  Do  you  know 
him?" 

"Why,  bless  the  Lord!"  exclaims  the  old 
woman,  very  softly  still,  bringing  her  hands, 
suddenly  clasped  together,  down  upon  the  coarse 
cloth  before  her.  "  Do  I  know  hitn  1  Preacher 
Wall !  Why,  it  was  him  led  me  to  know  the 
Lord !  An'  you  are  his  nephew  I've  beam  Bob 
Long  tell  of.  Bless  the  Lord  I "  And  tears  are 
trickling  down  the  old  lady's  cheek  as  she  again 
brings  down  her  hands,  clasped  together,  as  by 
habit  of  unceasing  prayer,  on  the  table  before 
her,  but  softly  still,  very  spfUy. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  and  glad  to  know  you,"  the 
visitor  replies,  with  deep  interest. 

"  An'  come  in,  yes,  jest  at  the  very  moment 
I  was  prayin'  the  Lord  down  behind  butter- 
beans.  He  answerin'  my  very  prayer;  yes, 
jest  while  I  was  prayin',  and  I  hardly  darsent 
believe,  so  foolish  was  1 1  Yes,  an'  ign'rant  I 
bless  the  Lord!"  more  softly  still,  but  with  si- 
lent, copious  tears. 

"And  you  knew  my  uncle?"  said  her  guest, 
at  length. 

"  That  blessed  meetin'  in  the  Likens  neigh- 
borhood *  Yes,"  replied  the  old  woman,  gen- 
tly. "  I  can't  teU  how  I  ever  come  to  get  to 
go.  Yes ;  but  it's  harder  to  tell  how  I  ever 
come  to  get  away  from  it  again.  Yes ;  'twas 
there  I  fonnd  the  Lord.  Yes,  I  had  lived  in  sin 
all  up  to  that  time !  Beligion !  Yes,  I  knew  as 
little  about  it  as  th'  old  man  an'  the  boys  do  this 
hour.  But  the  Lord,  yes,  he  wouldn't  refuse 
me.  He  act'ly  took  me,  a-comin'  to  him !  An' 
the  Lord,  he  knows,  I've  tried  hard  to  keep, 
yes,  close  to  him  ever  since.  I've  got  a  Bible ; 
keep  it  in  that  crack  'tween  the  logs  there  by 
the  bed,  from  the  old  man  an'  die  boys.  An' 
you  are  kU  nephew?  Bless  the  Lonil"  very 
softly  indeed. 

"  But  here  I  am  clean  forgettin'  I"  exclaimed 
the  old  lady,  rising  from  her  seat.  "Take 
some  more  molasses  in  your  coffee ;"  and  she 


held  the  old  pewter  spoon  brimming,  from  the 
blue  saucer,  with  molasses  over  his  cup.  ' '  Sweet 
enough?  Take  some  more  o'  th'  hot  pone — 
soriy  it  ain't  cracklin'  bread.  Yes,  an'  there's 
the  butter.  An'  you  don't  love  pork  an'  greens  ? 
Lemme  see — ^yesl"  with  energy.  And  the  old 
lady  proceeded  to  an  ancient  weather-beaten 
trunk  in  the  comer  of  the  low,  dark  room;  un- 
locked it,  todL  out  a  glass  jar. 

"  Plum-jelly,  I  found  time  to  make  last  sum- 
mer," she  explained,  as  she  placed  it  on  the 
table,  dusted  the  top  with  her  check  apron, 
opened  it,  and  proceeded  to  help  her  guest  lib- 
erally. Mr.  Wall  had  his  hand  up  to  decline ; 
but  he  had  more  sense,  not  to  say  piety,  and 
accepted  it  with  thanks.  It  might  have  been 
far,  very  far,  sweeter  than  it  was ;  but  he  ate 
it  with  relish — ^for  her  sake. 

"Made  to  eat  with  venison,  child— only  we 
ha'ant  any  deer-meat  to-day.  It's  the  best  I've 
got  to  offer  ye,"  said  the  old  lady,  as  she  re- 
sumed her  seat.  "  And  how  did  the  Lord  put 
it  in  your  head  to  come  ?  First  one  yon  are 
hes  ever  been  under  thi*  roof!"  she  inquired. 

"  It  is  Mr.  I«ong's  idea.  Madam,"  replied  her 
guest,  as  he  went  on  with  his  meaL  "He 
agreed  to  go  with  your  sons  on  a  bear-hunt, 
and  took  the  liberty  to  invite  me." 

'f  Unbeknown  to  the  boys,  yes,"  said  the  old 
lady,  eagerly,  with  open  eyes,  and  in  a  low  voice. 
"  But  it  was  a  resk  I  Yes.  If  th'  old  man  had 
a-seen  you  a-ridin'  up,  knowin'  who  yon  was, 
he  would  a-been  mighty  apt  to  have  said,  'At 
him,  boys  I'  an'  in  half  no  time  ev'ry  dog  on  the 
place  would  ar-been  over  the  fence  an'  at  you  in 
real  earnest!" 

The  dogs  alluded  to  are  indulging  in  the  lux- 
ury of  a  universal  fight  in  the  front  yard'  while 
she  speaks.  Her  gnest  can  appreciate  her  re- 
mark. 

"  But  never  yon  fear— it  was  the  Lord  sent 
you.  Yes.  Bless  the  Lord !"  softly  and  with 
deepest  fervor. 

"I  have  no  doubt  yon  often  pray  for  your 
husband  and  sons  ?"  asked  her  guest,  becoming 
more  interested,  from  his  very  position,  in  the 
men  outside,  whose  laughing  and  fwearing — 
some  cleaning  their  guns,  others  gambling  over 
the  whisky-barrel — formed  a  running  l>ack- 
giound,  so  to  speak,  to  the  conversation  at  the 
table  within. 

"Constant— constant — constant!"  was  the 
reply  from  the  heart  of  the  wife  and  the  mo- 
ther. "I'd  got  to  keer  precious  little  for  th' 
old  man  an'  the  boys*— worn  out  like — feelin' 
pretty  much  what,  I  suppose,  a  cow  has  for  her 
calves.  Up  to  the  time  I  fonnd  the  Lord,  you 
mind !  Sence  then  I  Yes,  I  keer  ten  thonsing 
times  more  for  'em.  Ef  the  Lord  will  onny 
convert  one  o'  them-^on't  matter  which — onny 
one  o'  them  I  Seems  to  me  I  don't  do  notUn' 
but  pray  for  'em^never  out  o'  my  mind — ^never 
out  o'  my  lips.  Pray  for  'em  I  Yes ;  makin' 
bread,  fixin'  the  clothes,  lookin'  after  the  black 
ones,  pourin'  out  coffee  for  'em— aU  the  time. 
When  they're  startin'  out,  an'  when  they  come 
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home  roarin'  dnink ;  when  thej^re  hlasphemin*, 
and  when  they're  sleepin*.  Sleepin'?  Yes; 
when  them  boys — great,  big,  grown  men  now 
— are  sleepin'  in  the  other  room,  I  often  an* 
often  steals  in  an'  kneels  by  bedside — sleep- 
in'  so  peaceful  minds  me  of  when  they  was 
babes  an'  children.  I  like  to  be  near  'em, 
touchin'  'em  while  I  pray*  TTds  one  Lord,  I 
say,  or  this  one — only  me  to  pray  for  them, 
Lohl !  Oh,  if  it  be  possible !  And  behind  the 
bntter-beans,  too  I  Seems  to  me  the  Lord  must 
hear!" 

The  tears  had  ceased  flowing ;  too  much  in 
earnest  now  for  that;  and  speaking  so  low, 
too,  her  gncst  at  her  elbow  coald  scarcely  hear 
her. 

'*  You  do  not  attempt  to  do  any  thing — speak 
to  them,  any  thing  of  that  kind  ?"  asks  the  visit- 
or, after  a  pause. 

"  Never,  dear !  No,  they're  too  far  gone  for 
theU  !  On'y  the  Lord  can  do  any  thing  with  such 
tmtbemS  Yes;  so  I  just  put  it  all  in  His  hands. 
But,"  with  some  alarm,  **ef  you're  sure  you've 
done  dinner  you'd  better  go  out  now ;  they  might 
wonner  what  we  found  to  talk  about !" 

And  so  Mr.  Wall  puts  on  a  stout  heart  and 
goes  out  again  under  the  front  shed  somewhat 
as  one  would  have  stepped  off  into  a  cess-pool. 
Careful  not  to  overdo  his  part,  lie  makes  him- 
self as  much  at  ease  among  them  as  he  can — 
adapts  himself  to  his  company.  It  strikes  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  success  that  he  would  have 
made  a  good  actor;  he  feels  flattered.  Jesuit? 
He  half  fears  it  I 

Just  then  the  dog  on  duty  gives  a  shrill  alarm, 
and  the  yard  of  dogs  pours  itself  over  the  fence 
and  open  their  flying  artillery  upon  another 
arrival.  As  he  rides  up  this  new  visitor  is  so 
much  rougher  in  his  general  appearance  than 
even  the  rest  that  Mr.  Wall's  heart  sinks  within 
him ;  he  has  already  as  many  savages  on  hand 
as  he  can  manage.  The  Institution  effectually 
abstracted  him  from  paying  attention  to  such 
trifles  as,  say,  horses ;  he  was  as  unconscious  of 
the  animal  a  man  bestrode  as  the  Meggars  of 
the  man  himself.  Had  he  looked  below  the 
new  arrival's  beard  he  would  have  recognized 
Bobasheela;  but  he  didn't.  The  stranger  draws 
up  at  the  fence,  and  gives  a  ''Halloo  here!" 
loud  enough  to  have  informed  a  flourishing  vil- 
lage of  his  approach. 

"  Light  1"  Is  the  responsive  yell  from  the  pa- 
triarch of  the  household,  who,  lounging  to  the 
fence,  leans  his  arm  upon  it,  and  -enters,  accord- 
ing to  established  usage,  upon  the  topics  of 
Health,  Weather,  Crops — the  new-comer  still 
seated  in  his  saddle.  The  group  under  the 
shed  take  no  interest  in  the  arrival ;  they  have 
all  seen  Bobasheela  before.  In  half  an  hour 
the  stranger  accompanies  his  host  to  the  cabin, 
heavily  ladened  with  hunting  accoutrements — 
Thunder  gravely  bringing  up  the  rear. 

"  Evenin',  Jake.  How  are  you  by  this  time. 
Doc  ?  Bibs  get  well,  Bill  ?  That  you,  Toad  ? 
As  us'al.  Zed  ?"  are  his  easy  salutations  as  he 
enters  the  shed. 


"This  hyer  is  Mr. — Mr. — ^what  did  you  call 
your  name.  Mister?"  says  Doc  Meggar  of  Mr. 
Wall,  essaying  to  introduce  him. 

''Oh,  never  mind;  I've  met  him  before,*' 
says  Mr.  Long,  who  has  observed  Mike  at  the 
fence.  But  he  gives  Mr.  Wall  a  grasp  of  the 
hand  which  brings  tears  of  unaffected  feeling- 
it  is  so  tight — to  his  eyes. 

One  thing  strikes  Mr.  Wall.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  Bob  Long's  arrival  all  redouble,  if  that 
were  possible,  their  profanity.  The  group  aboot 
the  barrel  gamble  twice  as  boisterously,  slapping 
down  the  cards  with  fresh  oaths  and  eneigy. 
Toad  resumes  his  greasy  fiddle  and  defies  him. 
The  lowest  and  vilest  jigs  succeed  each  other  in 
desperate  haste — aimed  offensively  at  Mr.  Long. 
Yet  every  body  feels  that  it  is  all  put  on  to  hide 
a  sense  of  fear  of  defeat  Immensely  relieved 
the  first-comer  feels  by  the  arrival  of  his  rough 
ally ;  the  more  so  as  Mr.  Long  is  eridently  mas- 
ter of  the  menagerie — quietly  but  entirely  so. 

"  Old  coat,"  meditates  that  person  in  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Wall,  "  mighty  like  one  I've  seen  on 
General  Likens.  Worst  pants  he  hes,  torn  at 
that.  Rusty-lookin'  hat,  an'  keeps  it  on  in  the 
house.  General  Likens's  old  j&ger  gun  leanin' 
by  him  against  the  wall.  Come  over  without 
me  to  be  independent  like.  Ah  yes,  it's  a  resk, 
but  you'll  do  I" 

And  Mr.  Long  tilts  his  chair  also  against  the 
log-wall,  and  is  quite  comfortable.  Yes,  and 
his  friend  owes  part  of  his  soccess  to  the  effect 
on  him  as  well  as  othen  of  the  clothes  he  wears, 
and  he  knows  it. 

"Know  you're  sufferin'  for  whisky,  Bob! 
Boy's  gone  for  some — ^won't  keep  you  waitin' 
long,"  remarks  Old  Man  Meggar,  with  a  wink 
of  his  watery  eye  and  a  wagging  of  his  wicked 
old  head  at  the  company  assembled. 

"Ain't  got  room  for  you  at  the  barrel  just 
now.  Bob  I  On'y  hold  your  horses  half  a  min- 
ute— ^let  you  in  torectly !  Never  knew  sech  a 
fellar  for  cards,  on'y  you  will  cheat  I"  is  the  re- 
mark of  Jake. 

"That  ain't  a  circumstance;  youll  excuse 
me,  Bob;  it's  too  good.  I  must  tell  it!"  be- 
gins Bill. 

"  Hold  your  racket.  Toad— him  a  brethering 
in  the  church,  tool  It's  wuth  hearin'."  And 
Bill  proceeds  to  tell,  with  oaths  as  to  its  strict 
truth,  an  appalling  tale  of  very  recent  wicked- 
ness on  the  part  of  Bob  Long. 

While  Mr.  Wall  sickens  as  if  at  sea,  Mr. 
Long  sits  serene,  entire  master  still.  Bill 
strains  his  imagination,  heaps  filth  on  filth,  oath 
on  oath  I  Now  one,  then  another,  backing  up 
each  other  by  peals  of  laughter,  they  urge  on 
the  attempt  at  martyrdom.  Yet^  even  to  them- 
selves, they  are  only  a  pack  of  curs  yelping 
about  a  lion ;  Zed  and  Toad,  even,  feel  that. 

"Now,  look  here,  boys,"  says  brown  Bob 
Long  at  last,  when  the  attack  begins  to  slacken 
frt)m  exhaustion.  But  Toad  begins  a  vigorous 
jig  upon  his  detestable  fiddle,  at  the  martyr's 
elbow. 

"  Hold  up  one  minit,  Toad,"  and  Mr.  Long 
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lays  one  broad,  hairy  hand  npon  that  gentle- 
man's shoolder.  Toad  only  applies  himself  to 
his  fiddle  that  mnch  the  more  vigorously,  giving 
head,  arms,  legs,  feet,  as  well  as  voice,  to  the 
work.  The  next  moment  Mr.  Long  has  plncked 
the  vi(^n  out  of  his  hands,  stepped  oat,  and 
pitched  it  on  top  of  the  shed,  and  resamed  his 
chair — all  very  quietly.  "What  is  the  ttje, 
boys?'*  he  says.  "We  all  know  we've  got  to 
stand  our  trial  before  Almighty  before  long,  an' 
after  that,  heaven  or  hell  I  It's  fact,  an'  we  all 
know  it !     What  is  the  vte  f " 

It  is  all  in  the  tone  and  manner !  Gnarded 
by  hands  alert  as  those  of  a  prize-fighter  to  ward 
off  from  it  every  touch,  there  is,  even  in  these, 
a  sonl.  Yon  can  strike  a  man  a  blow  in  the 
soul  as  well  as  in  the  stomach ;  at  least,  Bob 
Long  has  done  it !  Not  a  man  there  is  quite 
the  same  man  after  it.  It  is  a  relief  to  them 
that  sapper  is  announced  just  at  that  instant  I 

After  snpper  Toad  manages  to  fish  down  his 
fiddle,  with  many  a  curse,  from  the  shed. 
Cards  and  a  discnssion  of  the  hunt  to-morrow 
are  resumed  to  its  inspiring  strains.  Mr.  Wall, 
on  invitation,  agrees  to  stay  all  night  and  at- 
tend the  hunt.  The  boy  does  not  retnm  with 
the  whisky,  and  is  thoroughly  cursed  as  if  by 
men  on  a  raft  at  sea  perishing  of  thirst.  By 
midnight  the  house  is  buried  in  sleep.  Angels, 
carious  of  the  result,  hover  over  Mrs.  Meggar 
pleading  hard  behind  the  batter-beans. 


"  My  idee  is— a  bear-fight,"  said  Mr.  Long, 
boldly. 

"A  what!"  exclaimed  nncle  and  nephew, 
with  astonishment.  It  was  several  days  before 
the  events  last  recorded,  and  Mr.  Long  is  seated 
in  Mr.  Wall's  stady  there  in  Hoppleton,  nego- 
tiating the  removal  of  his  nephew  to  the  Gren- 
eral  Likens's  neighborhood.  For  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Meikes  is  going  to  leave  the  same.  In  fact, 
Mr.  MeriLCS  is  always  just  arriving  or  just  leav- 
ing. From  long  practice  he  has  become  as 
spherical  to  this  as  a  ball.  Just  so  long  to  like 
a  new  field ;  just  so  long  thereafter  for  the  mu- 
tual dissatisfaction  to  bud ;  just  so  many  months 
for  this  to  bloom  into  open  estrangement ;  just 
sach  a  time  after  this  for  Mr.  Merkes  to  leave 
for  another  repetition  of  the  same  process  ehie- 
where  in  hearty  disgust.  Mr.  Merkes  regards 
with  painful  suspicion  the  case  of  any  minister 
settled  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  same  field. 
Varieties  of  fruit  even  in  the  garden  of  the 
Lord ;  and  if  Mr.  Wall,  senior,  were  as  the  ripe 
duster,  you  too  might  have  been  as  sour  as 
poor  Mr.  Merkes  if  you  had  cndored  the  same 
experiences. 

This  settled,  Mr.  Long  comes  to  another 
matter.  "  I've  got  used  to  it  now,"  he  remarks, 
**  just  as  I've  got  used  to  risin'  at  four,  to  sleep- 
in'  on  a  blanket,  an'  the  like.  Soon  as  I've 
done  supper  in  my  cabin  off  there  in  the  woods 
the  books  have  got  to  come  as  natural  to  me  as 
to  take  a  chaw  of  tobacco.  Used  to  spend  that 
time  once  another  sort  o'  way  altogether  till  i 


that  became  habit.  And  now  this  has  become 
habit.  No,  Hebrew's  tough  enough.  Hebrew 
is  very  tough,  indeed  I"  said  the  backwoodsman, 
with  painful  emphasis ;  "  but  it's  not  a  bit  too 
tough  for  a  man  in  my  case.  I  need  something 
I  mast  take  hard  hold  on  with  both  my  hands, 
yoa  see,  or  I'm  mighty  apt  not  to  touch  it  at 
alL  In  fact,  I  don't  object,  myself,  to  going  at 
things  reguUur  rough  and  tough  and.  tumble. 
It's  what  I've  been  used  to  all  my  life.  Bat  I 
never  nndertook  a  job  tongher  than  that  He- 
brew," said  Mr.  Long,  reflectively.  "Never 
did  I  And  I'll  say  this  too :  it's  tough  enough. 
I've  no  hankerin'  it  should  be  tougher  than  it 
is." 

"But  do  yoa  not  m^et  with  opposition — ^I 
mean  from  your  old  associates?"  asked  the 
nnde,  in  the  course  of  further  conversation. 
"  Excuse  me.  I  refer  to  your  old  companions 
of  the  cross-roads  and  the  race-course." 

"An'  the  doggery,  an'  the  gamblin'  on  a 
barrd-end,"  continu^  Mr.  Long  for  him,  frank- 
ly. "An'  the  like  deviltry.  I  will  just  tell 
yon  exactly  the  prindple  I  go  on.  It  *pearB 
to  me  a  plain  one.  It  seems,  as  ftir  as  I  can 
see,  the  only  one.  It's  with  them  fellows  as  it 
is  with  wild  animals.  Yoa  can  jnst  keep  dear 
of  them  if  you  want,  stay  far  out  of  their  stamp- 
ing-ground, hold  yourself  aloof  all  the  time. 
But  I  ain't  a  man  of  that  sort.  It  might  be 
safest,  but  it  don't  altogether  suit  me.  Well, 
if  I  go  among  them  it's  like  goin'  among  varm- 
ints, bears,  panters,  an'  the  like.  In  among 
them,  there's  one  of  two  things  to  be  did : 
either  they've  got  to  be  after  you,  or  you've  got 
to  be  after  them !  I  had  to  choose.  And  I 
did.  I  wouldn't  talk  to  any  body  but  yo^  about 
it.  Parson.  And  I  wouldn't  say  so  much  about 
myself  even  to  yon,  only  I've  got  a  notion  in 
my  head — and  I'm  comin'  to  it.  Something  I 
want  help  to  carry  out  makes  me  I  must  ex- 
plain. Suppose  I  give  way  before  those  Meg- 
gar  boys?  Yon,  sitting  in  your  study  here. 
Parson,  associating  only  with  decent  people, 
don't  know  nothin'  at  all  abont  folks  of  that 
kind.  I  don't  mind  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Long, 
deeply  excited  himsdf  in  his  stor}',  "  how  much 
they  keep  hollerin'  to  me — '  I  say.  Bob,  give  as 
a  sarmentl'  or  '  sing  us  a  psalm,  or  so,  old  fel- 
low I'  I  can  stand  their  cursing  me  for  a  hypo- 
crite by  the  hour  together.  As  to  jumping  on 
me  all  in  a  bunch,  holdin'  me,  you  see,  while 
one  poured  whisky  down  my  throat — plan  was 
to  make  me  drunk — ^well,"  continued  the  stal- 
wart hunter,  with  a  grim  smile,  "  they  tried  that 
onst,  only  oust !  I  was  sorry  Bill  Meggar  got 
his  rib  broke;  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  No," 
continued  the  rude  disciple,  with  deepest  seri- 
ousness. "But  to  hear  them  blaspheme  so,  I 
can't  stand  I  Things  worse.  Parson,  than  you 
or  your  nephew  here  ever  imagined  of  any  body 
except,  perhaps,  of  devils.  They  saw  that  hurt. 
It  did ;  and  they  went  at  it  twenty  tiroes  worse 
for  that  very  reason.  Question  now  was,  fight 
or  fly  ?  Suppose  I  had  tamed  tail,  what  then  ? 
Why  this :  the  devil  and  all  his  imro  after  me. 
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mjr  own  heart  singin*  out  in  me,  '  Ton  give  it 
up,  Bob ;  holler.  Enough  I '  Why,  Parson,"  said 
Mr.  Long,  pushing  up  his  huge  hat  from  his 
heated  forehead,  "I'd  have  been  run  down  quick 
enough.  No,  Sir.  *  Besist  the  devil  an'  he  will 
flee  from  jon ;'  but  how  ?  /  The  weapons  of  our 
warfare  are  not  carnal' — Bowie-knives,  six- 
shooters,  an'  the  like — *but  mighty,  through 
God,  to  tl^e  pulling  down  of  strong-holds. '  Very 
well,  exactly !  So,  from  the  very  start  of  my 
tiyin'  to  lead  a  new  life,  I  began  on  them,  in- 
stead, with  all  my  might,  didn't  even  give  them 
time  to  cap,  much  less  pull  trigger,  before  I  was 
down  on  them  myself!'* 

'*  I  do  not  entirely  understand,"  began  Mr. 
Wall,  the  uncle,  interest  in  every  line  of  his 
genial  face. 

"  No  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Long,  with  some  sni^ 
prise.  "  Why,  I  only  look  at  things  as  they 
are.  These  chaps,  the  Meggar  boys,  an'  the 
Uke,  are  awful  sinners.  The  man  of  them  that 
dies,  as  he  now  is,  is  a  lost  man  in  heU  forever. 
Such  people  are  mighty  apt  to  die,  an'  sudden 
at  that — ^a  cut  with  a  knife,  a  crack  of  a  re- 
volver, stiychnine  whisky,  an'  the  like.  But 
here's  a  Salvation  ready  an'  waitin'  for  the  man 
that'll  have  it.  Repent  an'  believe  I  that's  the 
amount  of  my  preachin'  to  them.  My  own  case 
is  all  the  argument,  anecdote,  an'  illustration  I 
need.  I  says  to  the  hardest  cases  among  them, 
*  Look  here,  if  God  could  convert  me  it  stands 
to  reason  he  can  convert  you ;  if  God  was  will- 
ing to  lay  His  hand  on  such  a  case  as  /  was, 
no  danger  but  He's  willing  to  convert  you.  Yon 
see,  my  religion  is  just  this :  a  man  can't  be 
such  a  sinner,  let  him  have  done  his  level  best, 
but  Christ  is  a  great  enough  Saviour  to  save 
him !'  Going  hunting  with  one  of  them  chaps, 
or  among  a  crowd  of  them,  I  keep  at  them  as 
occasion  offers,  Bepent  an'  believe !  Bepent  an' 
believe  I  after  them  hard  all  the  time !  Even 
if  I  can't  do  them  any  good,  it  keeps  them  from 
being  after  ma— anticipates  them,  you  mind." 

"  I  trust  you  may  persevere,"  said  Mr.  Wall, 
the  uncle,  after  a  pause.  *  *  But  I  must  be  frank 
with  you,  Mr.  Long,"  he  continued,  after  a  still 
larger  pause.  '  *  Ton  can  not  imagine  how  anx- 
ious I  am,  how  fearful  all  your  Christian  friends 


"Dreadin*  every  day  to  hear  say  I've  given 
up  every  thing,  gone  back  like  a  dog  to  his 
vomit,"  interrupted  Mr.  Long,  with  a  frank 
smile  upon  his  bronzed  face.  ."  Pre-dsely. 
And  if  I  do  go  back,  one  thing  I  know  mighty 
well.  III  be  fifty  thousand  times  worse'n  I've 
ever  been  yet.  Yes,  Sir  I  One  other  thing  I 
know,  anyhow,"  continued  the  hunter,  speaking 
very  slowly  and  half  to  himself,  ''that  is,  all 
my  help  is  in  God.  And  I  know  one  other 
thing  more,  too.  This,  that  I  just  intend  to 
hang  on  to  Him  close,  with  both  hands,  as  long 
as  I  live.  That  is,  yon  know,  if  Hell  only 
help  me  do  it !" 

The  elder  minister  of  the  two  had  intended 
to  add 'a  little  warning  and  exhortation,  the 
tone  and  manner  in  which  Mr.  Long  spoke  al- 


together anticipated,  however,  and  manifestly 
rendered  this  useless. 

''  But  you  spoke  of  my  being  able  to  assist 
you  in  something,"  said  the  young  minister  at 
last. 

''About  them  Meggar  boys,"  said  Mr.  Long. 
"  Yes,  I've  been  after  them  some  time  now.  I 
ain't  without  my  hopes  even  of  lAem,"  added  he, 
boldly,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  derided  for  any 
such  hope.  "  I've  studied  at  it  ridin'  through 
the  woods,  I've  turned  it  over  an'  over.  I've 
got  my  idee,  an'  I  think  you  can  help  me.  Oh, 
it's  no  use  tryin'  unless  yon  took  a  yoke  o'  steers 
an'  a  log-chain  to  it  you  couldn't  get  one  of 
them  chaps  to  preachin'.  No,  but  I've  got  a 
plan,  too."  And  Mr.  Long  hesitated,  pushed 
his  copious  wool  hat  up  off  his  reflective  organs, 
and  began  to  pull  the  stragg^g  ends  of  his 
whiskers  into  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  biting 
nervously  at  what  was  left  of  them  from  his 
Greek  and  especially  Hebrew  studies,  as  he 
turned  the  matter  reflectively  over  again  in  his 
mind. 

"  WeU,  and  what  is  it  ?"  said  the  young  min- 
ister, after  pausing  a  while  by  way  of  meeting 
his  friend  at  half  distance. 

"My  plan  is^-a  bear-fight,"  said  Mr.  Long, 
boldly,  but  with  anxious  inquiry  in  his  tones 
and  eyes. 

"A  what?"  exclaimed  uncle  and  nephew  in 
a  breath. 

"A  bear-fight  I"  repeated  Mr.  Long.  But 
with  his  reply  came  the  sound  of  the  front  gate 
falling  to.  The  fact  is,  the  young  minister  had 
all  the  time  given  his  eyes  to  Mr.  Long  but  his 
ears  to  the  gate,  expecting  this  expression  from 
it.  A  wretched  habit  it  is,  that  of  listening  to 
your  visitor  so^  attentively  with  your  eyes  while 
your  thoughts  are  leagues  away;  it  is  hypocrisy, 
it  is  literally  eye-service.  And  now  the  waited- 
for  sound  of  ^e  front  gate  dispelled  even  the 
mockery  of  attention  the  nephew  was  giving  his 
visitor.  To  uncle  and  guest  the  sound  only 
said  Bang!  hardly  that.  To  the  nephew  it 
said,  "I  am  gone!" 

"  Youll  have  to  excuse  me,  Mr.  Long,"  said 
that  gentleman.  "  I  have  a  little  engagement. 
I  will  see  you  again,"  and,  grasping  his  hat,  he 
too  is  gone.  Mr.  Long's  position  commands  a 
view,  throagh  the  window,  of  the  street  running 
in  front-  of  the  house.  As  his  friend  leaves  so 
impulsively  he  sees  a  very  handsomely-dressed 
lady  pass  along  the  sidewalk,  the  young  minis- 
ter beside  her !  For  an  instant  the  rude  disci- 
ple experiences  a  pang  of  keen  disappointment ; 
she  is  very  beautiful,  and  Mr.  Wall  is  very  much 
in  love  I 

"Of  course!  Only  human  nature!"  he  re- 
marks to  the  nncle.  "Astonishin'  how  much 
human  nature  there  is  in  the  world.  Young, 
too,  and  why  not,  I'd  like  to  know?"  And 
none  the  less  the  hunter  gaxes  after  the  retreat- 
ing forms  a  little  ruefully,  obtaining  as  he  does 
so  scanty  refreshment  from  the  ends  of  his  tor- 
tured beard. 

And  so  we  get  back  to  Old  Man  Meggar's. 
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'*  Breakfast  r'  sajs  Bob  Long,  in  the  ear  of 
our  hero,  and  he  wakes  to  find  it  broad  day. 
He  dresses  rapidly.  Washes  ont  under  the 
shed  still  more  rapidly,  as  the  tin  pan  has  a  hole 
in  the  bottom.  Breakfast  Old  Man  Meggar 
remains  bundled  up  in  bed  in  a  comer  of  the 
room  in  which  they  eat,  only  a  small  opening 
left  through  the  bed-clothes  as  an  outlet  for  his 
oaths.  He  is  perishing  for  whisky  I  His  sons 
alflo  suffer ;  but  being  younger  they  can  bear 
the  privation  better.  The  boy  sent  for  whisky 
baa  not  yet  returned.  As  wondering  curses 
fall  on  him  therefor  Mr.  Long  looks  peculiarly 
solemn.  Mrs.  Meggar  pauses  once  in  pouring 
oat  the  coffee,  glances  inquiringly  at  Mr.  Long, 
and  continues  to  pour  with  an  inward,  ''Yes. 
Bless  the  Lord,  I  seel" 

The  jar  of  plum-jelly  is  on  the  table.  Mrs. 
Meggar's  reasoning  on  that  point  has  been 
brief  but  conclusive :  ''  Well,  /e^  it  all  be  eaten 
up  this  momin',  so  that  he  gets  some  morel" 
Very  sour  it  is  indeed  I  Its  acidity  sharpens 
Mr.  Wall's  teeth  as  for  battle,  yet,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  makes  a  religion  of  eating  it. 

Out  in  the  jrard,  after  breakfast,  he  finds  the 
canine  lazaroni  in  a  state  of  wildest  excite- 
ment. Wliat  remains  to  them  of  tails  is  being 
violently  wagged,  and  the  howling — Thunder 
augnstly  silent — ^is  awful.  Not  a  dog  there  but 
has  entirely  forgotten  the  hope  of  breakfast 
which  fed  Us  soul  during  the  night,  in  prospect 
of  a  hunt  on  hand.  When  at  last  they  ride 
off  from  the  fence,  the  feast  of  a  Montfau^on 
would  not  have  held  back  for  an  instant  from 
following  the  ignoblest  cur  there.  An  air  of 
even  gravity  has  settled  down  upon  the  men  as 
they  ride — ^they  have  entered  on  Business  now. 
Doc  Meggar,  the  eldest  son  and  sententious 
gentleman  of  the  family,  is  now  profoundly  si- 
lent, swearing  inwardly  only  as  he  rides,  a  kind 
of  dignity,  even,  in  the  man.  By  conunon  con- 
sent, after  they  have  got  a  mile  or  two  from 
the  house  into  the  woods,  all  the  rest  fall  be- 
hind to  let  him  ride  in  fiont.  Mr.  Long  has 
tftie  aspect  of  going  to  battle.  His  soul  also  is 
tronbled.  ''Singular,  I  never  thought  of  it 
onst,"  he  says  to  Mr.  Wall,  riding  close  to  him 
and  speaking  in  a  low  tone. 

''  How  in  the  world  will  we  manage  to  find 
yon  afterward  ?  After  we  get  into  the  thick 
of  the  bresh  Itll  be  like  lookin*  for  a  needle  in 
the  biggest  sort  of  a  haystack.  When  we  start, 
yon  keep  as  near  me  as  you  can.  Ill  ride  as 
dow  as  I  can,  too.  An*  when  yon  are  left  be- 
hind, don't  be  skeared  too  much.  You  listen 
for  the  dogs,  an'  ride  for  them.  £f  you  don't 
hear  them,  I  can  yell— « little.  Ef  it's  too  far 
for  that,  don't  you  be  skeared,  an'  try  to  hunt 
ns  up— only  get  yourself  deranged.  Jest  stay 
still  where  you  happen  to  be,  an'  keep  firing 
yonr  jager  ev*ry  quarter  or  so.  CHmb  a  tree 
if  night  ketches  you ;  an'  when  momin'  comes 
agin  you  jest  keep  a-firin'.  Here's  a  hunk  of 
bread,  put  it  in  your  pocket  case  you  should 
need  it!" 


This  was  altogether  a  new  view  .of  the  mat- 
ter to  the  person  in  question.  He  was  about 
to  reply,  but  a  huge  grape-vine  dangHng  from 
a  tree  overhead  at  this  moment  separated  them 
as  they  rode.  In  fact,  riding  together  was 
now  becoming  impossible  as  the  woods  became 
thicker.  Doc  Meggar,  too,  leading  the  van, 
sends  back  over  his  shoulder  the  Parthian  ar- 
row of  a  single  oath.  Silence  is  the  law  now. 
Mr.  Wall  notices  that  all  the  dogs  have  fallen 
into  a  solid  group,  and  trot  along  with  one 
large  black  dog  well  in  front  of  them.  Thun- 
der is  hit  name,  as  our  hero  knows  by  this  time 
from  the  perpetual  mention  made  of  him  last 
night  and  before  starting.  No  tail  whatever 
has  Thunder,  only  one  eye  is  left  him,  accom- 
panied by  the  merest  fiugment  of  a  left  ear. 
A  long  scar  extends  from  ear  to  tail.  As  yet 
the  young  minister  is  unacquainted  with  his 
bark ;  if  Thunder  had  ventured  on  that  any 
where  about  the  house,  even  if  it  had  been  at 
midnight,  not  a  man  in  the  same  but  would 
have  sprang  for  his  rifle.  He  now  leads  the 
van,  bearing  with  him  the  profound  respect  of 
every  animal  there  behind  him,  on  foot  or  in 
saddle. 

As  they  ride,  our  novice  must  needs  entangle 
himself  in  the  branches  of  a  huge  tree  fallen  to 
the  ground.  While  toiling  to  force  his  way 
through,  not  unblessed  of  Toad  and  Zed,  he 
catches  a  sudden  vision  of  a  brown  animal  ran- 
ning  down  the  trank  of  the  tree.  To  bring  his 
heavy  gun  to  his  shoulder  and  send  the  con- 
tents of  one  of  its  barrels  after  the  animal  is 
the  work  of  an  instant. 

**  He's  been  hunted  off  of  before,  that  horse, 
young  as  he  is!"  is  the  exclamation  of  Jake 
behind  him,  however,  with  increased  admira- 
tion of  the  animal.  Well  he  had  been,  or  his 
rider  would  have  been  left  at  the  shot,  torn  out 
of  his  saddle  by  the  brash.  Mike  only  quivers, 
as  it  is,  with  a  sense  of  unpleasant  warmth  in 
the  tips  of  his  intelligent  ears,  now  browned 
from  the  discharge.  Thunder  pauses  a  mo- 
ment on  three  feet,  while  his  associates  break 
ranks  and  plunge  amidst  the  brush  in  search  of 
the  wounded  animal  No  wild-cat  there  I  It 
is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  unhnrt  And  so 
the  dogs  resume  their  trot  behind  their  leader, 
now  far  in  advance.  The  unsuccessful  marks- 
man disentangles  himself  from  the  brush,  and 
reloads  his  gun.  Mr.  Long  reins  in  his  temper 
and  his  pony  and  waits  for  him,  while  the  oth- 
era  ride  on,  disgusted,  after  the  dogs. 

For  full  an  hour  our  hero  winds  his  horse 
around  the  trees  and  through  the  dense  thick- 
ets in  call  of  Mr.  Long  but  silent.  Suddenly 
he  observes  off  to  the  left  a  kind  of  furrow 
among  the  fallen  leaves,  their  under  and  damp- 
er sides  being  turned  up. 

*'  I  say,  Mr.  Long,  here  a  moment.  Isn't 
this  the  path  of  a  bear?"  he  calls,  re.ning  up. 
Mr.  Long  is  sorely  tempted  to  vexation.  Out 
of  courtesy  he  rides  back  to  look. 

'*  Hi !  Thunder  1"  he  yells,  as  his  eve  catches 
the  b««^;  ''g^J^^J<^^^^g^"t. 
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pauses  to  say,  and  calls  again  and  again  until 
the  woods  ring.  Thunder  is  half  a  mile  off  to 
the  right;  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  is  under 
their  hoofs.  Silent  until  his  nose  touches  the 
trail,  then  he  opens  like  the  boom  of  a  bell, 
and  disappears  along  the  trail,  his  nose  to  the 
ground.  At  the  sound  every  dog  in  the  forest 
opens  also  through  the  whole  gamut,  and  soon 
are  following  in  the  wake  of  Thunder,  while 
the  hunters  spur  and  yell  after,  Doc  Meggar 
silent  but  soon  far  in  front.  Alas  for  Mr. 
Long*8  good  resolutions!  At  the  first  sound 
from  Thunder  the  existence  of  his  friend  has 
passed  utterly  from  his  mind.  With  a  yell  to 
Bobasheela  he  dashes  after  through  the  thicket 
and  is  soon  lost  to  sight. 

Favoring  Mike  with  a  cry  such  he  has  never 
before  heard — at  least  from  his  present  master, 
and  digging  both  heels  convulsively  into  his 
flanks,  Mr.  Wall  speeds  along  behind.  Mike 
catches  the  enthusiasm,  and  on  they  tear.  It 
would  never  have  done  for  the  young  clergy- 
man to  have  ridden  at  any  thing  like  this  rate 
through  the  Institution  grounds,  or  even  through 
Hoppleton.  Astonishing  the  degree  to  which 
circumstances  alter  cases!  He  has  not  gone 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  however,  before  he  reins 
op  with  a  jerk.  In  attempting  to  dash  through 
a  thicket  his  hat  has  been  jerked  from  his  head, 
his  powder-horn  and  shot -pouch  torn  from 
around  his  neck,  his  double-barreled  gun  lies, 
.twitched  from  his  grasp  by  a  grape-vine,  upon 
the  ground  twenty  yards  behind,  the  bridle  half 
plucked  off  his  horse,  and  broken  at  that  It 
is  dreadful  to  stop  an  instant,  for  the  cry  of 
dogs  and  men  is  already  far  ahead,  growing 
fainter  every  moment ! 

Only  one  course  to  pursue.  The  rider  dis- 
mounts, mends  his  bridle,  puts  it  on  again  and 
fastens  his  horse.  He  then  mends  the  shoulder- 
strap  of  his  powder-horn  and  pouches,  takes  off 
his  outer  coat,  puts  his  pouches  on  again,  his 
ooat  on  over  that,  and  buttons  it  np  from  neck 
to  waist.  He  has  lost  a  handful  of  silver. 
Never  mind,  no  time  to  look  for  that.  Future 
antiquarians  coming  upon  it  may  wonder  and 
theorize  and  publish  as  to  how  on  earth  the 
moiiey  ever  got  there.  No  time  for  that  now ! 
He  then  regains  his  hat  and  forces  it  down  upon 
his  head,  so  that  if  torn  off  again  his  head  will 
accompany  it.  Next  a  stout  switch  is  cut  to 
assist  his  spurs.  Then  the  girth  of  his  saddle 
is  drawn  up  a  hole  or  two,  the  blanket  first 
pulled  well  forward.  Last,  his  gun  is  secured. 
Remounting  he  addresses  himself  to  his  task 
with  a  sort  of  desperation.  All  sounds  of  dogs 
and  men  have  now  died  entirely  away.  Was 
he  wrong  in  breathing  a  swift  prayer  as  he  ap- 
plies switch  and  spurs  to  his  horse  ?  Right  or 
wrong,  wise  or  foolish,  it  was  a  spontaneous 
act.  Let  us  photograph  the  man  or  leave  him 
alone! 

He  felt  amazed  at  himself  as  he  dashed 
along  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds 
had  last  come.  Ravines  over  which  he  would 
not  have  dreamed  of  leaping  at  any  other  time, 


dense  thickets  through  which  he  would  never  in 
a  saner  moment  have  supposed  it  possible  for  a 
human  being  to  pass,  on  and  on  through  a  kind 
of  whirlwind  of  saplings  and  forest  trees,  bram- 
bles and  grape-vines,  he  rushed,  his  hat  down 
over  his  eyes,  his  left  hand  holding  his  gun 
upon  his  shoulder,  his  right  plying  the  switch. 
Cabined  np  all  his  life,  he  now  gave  absolute 
reign  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  horse,  enjoy- 
ing the  excitement  with  all  his  soul.  "And  if 
a  bear,  say,  or  a  buck  had  burst  through  the 
Institution  grounds,  students,  pale  tntoA,  spec- 
tacled professors,  every  soul  therein,  would  have 
abandoned,  for  the  moment.  Church  and  world 
too  in  the  mad  chase.  £^u  was  bom  before 
Jacob!"  So  he  reasons  as  he  rides.  If  Mr. 
Wall  indeed  had  a  guardian  angel  that  angel 
used  his  wings  to  some  purpose  to  keep  in  fall 
charge  of  him  as  he  dashes  on  reckless  of  him- 
self. He  has  by  far  the  best  horse  on  the 
gi'ound ;  he  rides  at  least  as  headlong  as  any 
man  there ;  craziest  there  of  all  for  the  time, 
he  soon  makes  up  for  his  delay,  comes  in  hear- 
ing of  the  dogs  and  men  again.  He  observes 
that  the  hunters  have  been  left  far  to  the  right, 
while  the  dogs  are  off  to  the  other  side.  An 
idea  strikes  him,  and  he  turns  sharply  to  the 
left,  for  the  animal,  whatever  it  is,  is  evidently 
making  a  circuit  in  that  direction.  In  a  few 
minutes*  hard  riding  he  finds  that  the  dogs  are 
ahead  of  him,  while  the  men  are  shouting  on 
his  trail  far  behind.  To  be  at  last  the  foremost 
one  in  the  race!  The  thought  inspires  him. 
He  use^  switch  and  spurs  with  double  energy. 
He  lias  ceased  to  shout.  He  finds  it  is  only 
exhausting  him  without  accomplishing  any  ob- 
ject. And  so  he  rides  silently  on.  He  is 
evidently  coming  nearer  and  nearer  upon  the 
dogs. 

Suddenly  he  turns  off  still  more  to  the  left 
from  their  cry.  Before  he  knows  it  he  comes 
upon  the  object  of  pursuit — a  black  bear !  It 
seems  immensely  large  as  it  shambles  along; 
seems  to  be  going  very  slow,  too,  considering 
the  eagerness  of  its  friends  behind.  But  the 
excitement  on  seeing  it!  The  rider  has  for 
the  moment  forsaken  his  profession  as  a  minis- 
ter. He  has  abandoned  his  very  senses.  He 
yells  at  his  horse,  he  halloos  for  the  dogs,  he 
screams  to  Mr.  Long.  In  his  frenzy  he  takes 
out  his  penknife,  and  opens  it  savagely,  with 
the  purpose  of  jumping  off  his  horse,  rushing  in 
upon  the  monster,  and  slaughtering  him  upon 
the  spot.  Then  it  flashes  upon  him  to  ride  his 
horse  upon  the  animal  and  beat  him  over  the 
head  with  one  of  the  stirmp-irons,  which  he 
insanely  unbuckles,  as  he  rides,  fh)m  the  saddle 
for  that  purpose.  Mike  is  as  excited  as  his 
rider,  he  gets  in  ten  steps  of  the  bear,  but  de- 
clines going  nearer.  In  vain  the  spurs  and 
switch  and  yells  of  his  rider.  If  that  rider  has 
lost  his  wits,  Mike  hasn*t  his.  So  the  insane 
sportsman  hurls  his  stirrup,  leather  and  all,  at 
the  bear,  trundling  so  leisurely  along,  a  black 
mass  of  wool  and  fat. 

Suddenly  he  remember?. his, gun.. ,  .Ljsaping 
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from  his  horse,  he  runs  almost  upon  the  hear, 
levels  his  weapon,  with  hands  shaking  with  ex- 
citement, fnll  npon  it,  cocks  one  barrel,  and 
pulls  desperately  away  upon  the  trigger  of  the 
other.  The  instant  he  had  left  his  horse 
Mike  entered  upon  the  sport  on  his  own  ac- 
count, an4  gallops  fariousl/  along  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  hunt.  The  bear  goes  crashing 
through  the  thicket,  the  dogs  now  well  upon 
him.  Thunder  in  advance.  The  dismounted 
Nimrod  can  hear  the  faint  cries  of  the  rest  of 
the  party  far  behind.  He  dashes  on  after  the 
bear  on  foot.  See!  It  has  turned  to  bay. 
He  comes  full  upon  it,  seated  upright,  with  its 
back  against  a  tree,  wiping  at  the  dogs  swarm- 
ing upon  it,  right  and  left,  with  its  huge  paws, 
its  red  mouth  open  and  foaming.  The  last 
particle  of  sense  forsakes  the  young  fool.  He 
advances  directly  upon  the  animal,  levels  his 
short,  heavy  gun  full  at  its  breast,  a  small  white 
spot  furnishing  the  mark,  cocks  both  hammers, 
pulls  both  triggers,  and  finds  himself  at  the  dis- 
charge lying  flat  upon  his  back.  He  has  a 
general  impression  that  the  bear  will  be  upon 
him  in  an  instant,  and  he  scrambles,  quivering 
aud  shaking  with  excitement,  upon  his  feet. 
He  need  not  fear!  There  had  been  powder 
and  buck-shot  in  his  jager  sufficient  for  quite  a 
long  campaign  of  shooting.  He  was  so  near, 
too !  There  it  lies  upon  the  ground,  the  great 
unwieldy  mass  of  wool,  dead,  the  dogs  yelling 
and  biting  at  it  in  a  whirlwind  of  excitement. 

The  hunter  can  not  believe  his  eyes.  That 
he — he  should  actually  have  killed  the  bear! 
He  drives  off  the  dogs  with  difficulty  with  his 
empty  gun,  and  seats  himself  exhausted  upon 
his  prey — and  a  most  luxuriant  cushion  it  is — 
never  king  happier  on  his  throne  I 

It  occurs  to  him,  panting  with  exertion,  to 
see  if  his  pockets  have  not  been  emptied  in  his 
fall,  and  he  takes  therefrom  knife,  pocket  Test- 
ament, and  alL  The  shouts  of  the  men  are 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.  The  dogs  have 
fallen  exhausted  around — these,  too,  panting 
for  dear  life.  Two  of  them  are  apparently  dy- 
ing— one  lies  dead  from  the  fight.  Thunder 
is  reposing  at  a  little  distance  looking  gravely, 
not  so  much  at  the  bear  as  at  the  individcud 
seated  upon  him,  ceasing  now  and  then  to  pant 
as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  some  new  idea 
about  it.  At  last  he  rises  with  the  utmost  dig- 
nity, approaches  the  young  minister,  smells 
him  carefully,  elaborately  all  around,  and  from 
head  to  foot,  and  resumes  his  lying  down  and 
panting.  Not  having  a  tail,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  express  the  result  of  his  investigation. 
It  is  highly  flattering  to  his  new  acquaintance, 
but  he  keeps  it  gravely  to  himself. 

The  cries  of  the  rest  of  the  party  draw  nearer 
and  nearer.  It  may  be  it  was  from  fatigue, 
but  it  may  be  it  was  from  afiiectation ;  at  any 
rate  our  hero  keeps  his  seat  upon  the  bear. 
Here  comes  the  foremost  of  the  party  behind — 
Doc  Meggar !  The  blood  is  streaming  down 
his  face  from  a  gash  laid  open  in  his  cheek  by 
the  branch  of  a  tree.     He  dashes  up,  jumps 


from  his  sweating  horse,  stands  a  moment  in 
stupefied  astonishment. 

**  Look  here,"  he  says  at  last.  "  I  say,  you, 
stranger,  give  us  yer  hand !"  very  gravely,  too. 

Mr.  Wall  cordially  complies ;  it  is  shaken 
long  and  vigorously,  even  solemnly,  by  Doc, 
who  then  falls  on  the  ground  and  proceeds  to 
drink  ravenously  from  a  little  pool  of  green 
water  in  which  the  bear  is  half  lying.  There 
is  more  mud  than  water,  and  as  much  blood  as 
either,  in  the  pool.  It  strikes  the  stranger 
that  Doc  drinks  as  much  for  the  blood  as  for 
the  water.  He  swallows  down  his  exclamiv- 
tion,  however,  and  receives  with  a  vast  deal 
more  coolness  and  indifference  of  manner  than 
of  heart  the  rest  of  the  Meggars  who  now  pour 
in,  tattered  from  the  brush,  excited,  wonder- 
ing, and  awfully  profane.  Mr.  Wall  feels 
called  upon  to  apologize. 

**  It  is  all  a  mere  accident,  gentlemen,"  he 
says,  rising  and  standing  off  to  one  side.  "  I 
happened  to  have  a  tolerably  good  horse ;  and 
then  I  happened  to  be  so  I  could  head  the  bear. 
It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  was  on  a  hunt." 

The  Meggars  have  nothing  to  say  at  the  mo- 
ment, being  busy  fastening  their  horses  and 
getting  their  knives  ready  for  work  on  the  bear. 
They  have  a  unanimous  and  decided  opinion 
on  the  point ;  and  Zed  and  Toad  know  exactly 
what  that  opinion  is.  Not  in  vain  have  these 
ate  at  the  table  of  the  Meggars,  slept  on  the 
fioor  of  their  cabin,  had  *^  chaws"  from  their  bars 
of  tobacco,  drinks  from  their  whisky-jugs,  the 
use  of  their  greasy  decks  of  cards  for  so  long. 
Had  the  Meggars  entertained  even  the  least 
hostile  feeling  toward  the  successful  hunter. 
Zed  and  Toad  would  have  proceeded  in  ad- 
vance to  curse  him  for  them  on  the  spot ;  held 
themselves  ready  to  do  any  thing  besides  which 
their  rehition  to  the  Meggars  demanded.  In 
fact,  what  Thunder  was  to  the  dogs  at  home, 
so  are  these  battered,  dilapidated,  unutterably 
degraded  specimens  of  the  race  to  the  Meggar 
boys.  It  is  amazing  the  swarm  of  just  such 
lice  as  these  this  Meggar  family  are  infested 
by  I  And  then  those  who  dreaded  as  death  to 
offend  them !  They  were  kings — the  Meggars 
— of  the  whole  section !  Of  course,  they  drew 
their  followers  toward  all  evil  with  vastly  more 
ease  than  if  they  were  working  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Yet  Bob  Long  knew  exactly  what 
he  undertook ;  and  it  was  worth  the  effort. 
Bob*8  attempt  on  them  was  an  efibrt,  in  fact, 
for  the  whole  section  through  them — ^an  axe 
struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  Banian  wicked- 
ness of  the  entire  region — a  Napoleonic  charge 
npon  the  very  centre  of  the  forces  of  the  de^il 
there.  "  May  talk  of  accident,"  says  Zed  for 
his  patrons;  ''but  it's  only  to  fus-class  folks 
sech  accidents  happen.  Never  happen  to  m$  /** 
Zed,  as  being  the  last  of  the  alphabet.  *'  Head- 
in'?"  yelps  the  other  jackal.  ''An'  a  good 
horse?  But  it  takes  a  clipper  of  a  chap  to 
make  dash  you  did,  stranger,  through  these 
here  woods.  Wish  had  a  drink  of  whisky  to 
offer  ye!" 
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The  nnacconntable  faflnre  of  the  boy  to  ap- 
pear with  the  whisky  the  night  before,  and  the 
oonseqaent  absence  of  that  essential  beverage 
during  the  hnnt,  had  been  a  grief  that  had  ac- 
companied the  Meggars  and  their  hangers-on, 
from  the  instant  they  left  their  suffering  parent, 
through  brush  and  brier,  up  to  the  present  in- 
stant. Mr.  Long's  reasoning,  from  long  obser- 
vation and  experience,  had  been  that  the  excite- 
ment of  the  whisky,  together  with  that  of  the 
hunt,  might  be  a  little  too  much  even  for  him 
to  manage.  By  a  bold  stroke  he  had  cut  off 
the  supply  of  whisky— only  the  excitement  of  a 
dain  bear  remained. 

And  this  was  of  a  wolfish  nature.  Hardly 
had  the  jackals  agreed  in  their  eulogy  upon 
Mr.  Wall  than  they  fell  into  a  sudden  disagree- 
ment in  regard  to  the  inches  of  fat  on  the  bear. 
Before  the  young  hunter  knew  a  quarrel  was 
brewing,  Zed  and  Toad  were  rolling  over  and 
orver  upon  the  bloody  ground,  their  hands  twist- 
ed in  each  other's  hair,  pounding,  kicking,  curs- 
ing each  other.  It  excited  not  a  particle  of  in- 
terest ill  the  others,  who  were  now  at  work  upon 
Bruin,  divesting  that  stray  Russian  of  his  funy 
robe. 

*'  Thank  you,  no,  believe  not !"  had  been  the 
reply  to  Mr.  Wall's  offer  to  lend  an  assisting 
hand.  Hod  it  been  a  slaughtered  hog  instead 
he  would  have  shrunk  from  the  task  with  loath- 
ing. But  a  bear,  of  his  own  shooting,  too !  He 
had  a  craving  to  dabble  in  its  blood — to  rend  it 
to  atoms !  Yes,  and  if  the  oldest  of  his  vener- 
able professors  from  the  seminary  could  have 
been  placed  on  horseback,  and  borne  through 
the  hunt,  he  would  have  had  the  same  eager, 
savage  feeling.  Witness  the  keen  satisfaction 
with  which  they  would  hunt  down  an  errorist 
and  slaughter  him  before  the  class  I  If  the  dis- 
position to  hunt  something  were  not  one  essen- 
tial to  keeping  down  all  sorts  of  vermin,  it 
would  never  have  been  kindled,  as-  it  is,  in 
every  bosom ! 

Tlie  party  had  been  at  work  on  the  bear  half 
an  hour  when  a  faint  yell  came  upon  their  ears 
from  the  far  depths  of  the  forest.  No  one  re- 
garded it  at  aU — hard  at  work  with  bloody 
knives,  carving  and  chopping. 

'^ Bob  Long  I**  said  one  of  them,  incidentaUy, 
after  the  fifth  yell  from  the  distance. 

"  Get  out  o'  the  way !"  said  Doc  Meggar,  at 
last,  pushing  Zed  aside  from  the  bear.  '*  You 
ain't  good  for  any  thin'  else ;  give  Bob  Long  a 
yelp  or  so  I" 

Zed  rose,  placed  a  bloody  hand  on  each  side 
of  his  mouth,  inflated  his  chest,  and  gave  a  yell 
that  brought  every  dog  except  Thunder  to  his 
feet.  But  it  was  still  many  minutes  before  they 
were  required  to  turn  from  the  bear  to  assault 
Mr.  Long  approaching  the  spot. 

''Tollable,  tollable,"  said  he,  standing  over 
the  heap  of  bloody  meat.  "  How  many  inches 
CD  the  ribs  ?" 

"Three!"  exclaimed  Zed,  with  a  scowl  at 
Toad. 

**  You  lie!— five!"  shouted  Toad,  and  there- 


upon Zed  pitched  head-foremost  upon  him  across 
the  streaming  pile,  and  the  couple  rolled  and 
pounded,  and  kicked  and  cursed  as  before,  at- 
tracting no  attention  even  from  the  dogs. 

"  But  look  here — ^no  use  o*  askin',  I  suppose 
— seen  any  thin'  of  that  Mr.  Wall  ?"  said  Mr. 
Long;  for  that  gentleman  had  strayed  off", 
partly  in  search  of  his  lost  stirrup,  and  largely 
to  getaway  for  a  while  from  the  hideous  swear- 
ing. 

"Seen  who?"  asked  Bill  Meggar,  with  pro- 
found indifference. 

"  You  mean  that  chap  started  with  ns  this 
momin'  ?"  inquired  Jake.  "  Yes ;  I  seen  him 
last  fiiU,  fiddle  in  one  hand,  jug  of  whisky  in 
the  other,  floatin*  on  a  raft  down  the  O-hi-o!" 

"  I  knew  he'd  get  lost !"  remarked  Mr.  Long 
to  himself.  "  Take  about  three  days  to  hunt 
him  up.  Well,  ha'n't  got  any  thing  better  to 
do!" 

"Hold  on  a  minute,"  remarked  Doc,  who 
was  down  on  his  knees  on  the  outspread  skin 
recently  worn  by  the  hermit  of  ^e  woods, 
smoothing  and  folding  it  for  carrying.  "  You 
mind  the  hand  Daddy  was  oust  in  a  hunt — tol- 
'able,  hay  ?"  he  asked. 

Mr.  Long  leaned  upon  his  rifle  and  nodded 
his  head. 

"I  have  done  a  little  somethin'  of  the  kind 
in  my  day,"  continued  Doc,  ceasing  his  labors 
and  sitting  with  crossed  legs  on  the  mire  of 
blood  and  diit  and  locks  of  wool  under  him. 
"Mind  that  time,  Bob,  I  had  with  that  panter  ? 
Time  I  tnk  the  old  lady's  pups,  an'  had  her 
after  me ;  five  claws  in  each  of  her  four  hands ; 
mouth  full  o' teeth?" 

Mr.  Long  remembered  perfectly. 

"When  I  come  tearin'  up  this  momin*,  I 
'head  of  the  rest,  cheek  cut  open,  after  miles  of 
the  tallest  ridin'  through  the  thickest  bresh," 
said  Doc,  "  when  I  rode  up  an'  seed  that  chap 
a-settin'  on  the  bar,  comfortable  as  if  had  been 
settin'  there  more'n  a  year ;  as  cool  an'  quiet ! 
I  says  to  myself,  '  You  are  beat  thu  time,  any- 
how, old  feller ;  you  just  acknowledge  the  com 
— hand  over  your  hat !'  " 

"  Seen  who  ?"  asked  Mr.  Long,  in  the  dark. 

"  Who  'm  I  talhin*  about  ?"  exclaims  Doc,  ex- 
ceedingly irritated  and  with  a  volley  of  oaths. 

At  this  point  Zed  and  Toad  break  in  with  a 
full  and  highly-colored  description  of  the  killing 
of  the  bear. 

"An'  look  at  Thunder!"  said  Zed,  as  Mr. 
Wall  came  up  leading  his  horse,  with  said  dog 
at  his  heels.  "  A  feller  can't  get  that  dog  so 
much  as  to  look  at  him  as  a  gineral  thing — 
won't  even  smell  a  bone  if  Toad  or  Zed  gives 
it  to  him ;  an'  ever  sence  this  bar  was  killed 
he's  stuck  to  this  stranger  close,  lyin'  down  at 
his  feet,  sticking  to  him,  like  you  see  a  pup  do, 
whenever  he  moves.  Thunder  knows!"  con- 
tinued Zed,  with  abundant  blasphemy  by  way 
of  confirmation.     "JETe  knows,  that  dog  does !" 

As  Mr.  Wall  approached  Mr.  Long  *pushed 
back  his  hat  —  considerably  damaged  in  its 
transit  through  the  brush — from  over  his  eyes. 
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and  looked  steadily  at  him,  as  if  it  had  been 
several  years  since  they  had  last  met. 

''That  there  is  a  horse,"  remarked  Bill,  for 
the  information  of  his  friends  in  natural  his- 
tory, as  Mr.  Wall  led  his  animal  np  to  receive 
his  share  of  the  load  of  bear  meat.  ' '  A  horse, " 
he  repeated,  as  he  walked  slowly  roand  and 
ronnd  him,  looking  lovingly  and  longingly  at 
his  varioos  points  with  more  than  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a  connoissenr  at  a  fine  painting.  "A 
horse,"  he  marmured  to  himself.  "Yes,  this 
*ere  is  a  horse — ^an  an-e-mil !" 

A  few  moments  after  saw  the  whole  party 
off  for  the  camping  spot.  Being  too  late  in 
the  day  to  return  to  the  house,  there  was  no- 
thing to  do  but  spend  the  night  at  the  near- 
est water.  Very  much  more  than  their  por- 
tion of  the  load  of  meat  was  assigned  to  Zed 
and  Toad,  fastened  about  their  saddles  with 
maledictions  and  buckskin  thongsr.  Upon  these 
gentlemen  the  reaction  from  excitement  and 
the  long  and  exhausting  deficit  of  whisky  was 
beginning  to  tell  woefully,  and  they  brought  up 
the  rear  of  the  caravan  in  a  dilapidated  and  de- 
jected manner,  hardly  energy  enough  to  curse 
along  the  wretched  ponies  they  bestrode. 

**  An'  so  you've  got  yourself  kiUed,  Buck  ?" 
Bill  had  said  before  mounting,  turning  the  dead 
dog  over  with  his  foot.  ''Well,  old  fellow, 
yonVe  did  your  duty  any  way !" 

As  to  the  wounded  dogs,  they  were  left  to 
hobble  after  if  their  broken  bones  would  allow, 
or  to  die  on  the  field  of  victory,  as  they  saw  best. 

It  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  the  party  at 
the  camping  spot  that  Mr.  Wall  learned  this 
fact.  Beckoning  Mr.  Long  aside,  and  begging 
him  to  accompany  him,  he  rode  directly  back 
on  the  path  they  had  come.  Sure  enough,  the 
two  dogs  had  dragged  themselves  along  after 
their  masters  as  fiir  as  they  could,  and  lay  whim- 
pering in  the  path.  A  rapid  examination  by 
Mr.  Long  satisfied  him  that  one  of  the  dogs  was 
hopelessly  injured,  every  rib  broken. 

"  Shoot  him,*'  said  his  companion,  in  more 
the  language  of  command  than  he  had  used 
before  killing  the  bear.  Mr.  Long  complied, 
and  the  miseries  of  the  animal  were  over.  Only 
one  leg  of  the  other  dog  was  broken.  Reliev- 
ing each  other  by  tunis,  the  wounded  animal 
was  carried,  licking  the  hands  that  held  him, 
upon  the  pommel  of  their  saddles  into  camp. 

"  Well,*'  exclaimed  Zed,  as  the  dog  was  gen- 
tly placed  on  the  ground  before  the  huge  fire, 
"ef  yon  han't  actly  bmng  that  dog  in — ^a  dog  I 
An'  goin'  to  splinter  his  cussed  leg  too — ^a  cbg/" 

"  It's  more*n  Doc,  or  Bill,  or  Jake  here  would 
'a  done  for  me  ef  my  leg  had  got  broke  in  a  bear- 
fight,"  vrith  oaths  of  affirmation,  remarked  Toad 
— and  he  was  not  far  wrong. 

By  this  time  night  had  settled  upon  the  camp. 
The  blaze  of  its  fire  threw  long  shadows  from  the 
trees  around.  The  mournful  cry  of  the  whip- 
poor-will,  the  persistent  hooting  of  the  owls,  the 
distant  howls  of  the  wolves,  drove  the  party  near- 
er together  around  the  fire.  In  every  man's 
hand  was  a  long  forked  stick,  upon  every  stick 


was  a  slice  of  bear  meat,  and  far  into  the  night 
each  man  roasted  and  ate,  roasted  and  ate. 
Very  little  sufficed  fbr  the  novice — ^too  fat  and 
rich  by  far  for  a  stomach  used  for  so  many 
years  to  Boston  crackers  and  other  seminary 
ambrosia.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  they 
rioted  and  reveled  in  the  scorched  meat  until 
each  fairly  streamed  down  his  blowzy  beard 
and  to  his  very  feet  with  grease.  At  intervals 
Toad  and  Zed  would  lay  aside  their  toastin^- 
sticks  to  dance  a  violent  hornpipe.  "Settle 
my  stim-mick  so's  I  can  hold  a  little  more!" 
was  the  explanation  vouchsafed  by  them  to  the 
company. 

But  there  was  no  whisky  I  Only  to  a  cei^ 
tain  degree  did  Mr.  Long's  large  supply  of 
coffee,  which  by  a  singular  coincidence  he  hap- 
pened to  have  with  him,  make  np  for  its  ab- 
sence. Mr.  Wall  and  his  ally  exert  themselves 
to  make  up  for  the  painful  absence  in  question 
to  their  utmost  power. 

"  Sure  you*  two  ain't  got  a  flask  about  you !" 
is  the  flattering  result  of  their  efforts  to  entep> 
tain  the  company,  so  well  do  they  succeed. 

It  was  after  twelve  before  the  party  were 
asleep  about  their  fire.  In  fact.  Toad  and  Zed 
were  up  and  down  the  entire  night,  roasting 
and  eating  as  the  state  of  their  stomachs  ren- 
dered it  possible.  By  the  rising  of  the  sun  the 
whole  party  had  finished  a  hearty  breakfast, 
and  were  ready  to  be  off.  Mr.  Long  and  his 
friend  in  one  direction,  the  rest  in  the  other. 

"If  yoii  have  no  special  use  for  it,  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  bear-skin,"  is  Mr.  Wall's 
request  of  Doc  Meggar.  That  gentleman  ac- 
cordingly accedes,  and  himself  rolls  up  the 
wardrobe  of  the  deceteed  bear  and  binds  it  se- 
curely on  behind  Mr.  Wall's  saddle.  It  waft 
the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had  ever  done 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  or  of  any  kind,  for  any 
one.  "And  I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you 
would  get  this  poor  dog  home  in  some  way," 
Mr.  Wall  continues,  addressing  himself  to  Zed. 
"  A  little  care  now,  and  he  will  be  ready  for 
another  hunt." 

"Me!  carry  that  dog!"  exclaims  that  gen^ 
tleman,  disgust  and  astonishment  struggling  for 
ascendency  in  his  very  dirty  fiice ;  and  he  de- 
clines the  task  in  a  whirlwind  of  blasphemy. 

"  Ef  I  was  to  say,  Zed,  you  eat  this  here  dog, 
you'd  do  it — not  briled  either — ^raw !  you'd  hev 
it  to  do,"  remarks  Doc  Meggar,  composedly. 
"Yes,  Sir,"  he  continues  to  Mr.  Wall,  "lit 
see  he  does  it."  And  he  did.  "Be  glad  to 
hev  you  drop  in  whenever  you're  passin',"  he 
adds,  as  he  shakes  his  hand. 

"That  Institution  of  yours,"  Mr.  Long  re- 
marks, after  half  an  hour's  riding  from  camp, 
"fits  a  man  all  those  years,  I  dessay,  to  tell 
men  the  Grospel  after  you've  got  hold  on  them ! 
But  to  get  hold  on  people  like  these  Meggar 
boys — an'  there's  thousands  of  them— in  the 
'  gen'ral  run,  does  it  fit  'em  for  thatf  Make  'em 
like  Christ  on  the  sea-shore — " 

But  we  dare  not  utter  the  heresy  of  Mr. 
Long's  question  nor  Mr.  Wall's  reply. 
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*'You  foel  folks  thought  that  feller  mlased 
when  he  shot  that  wild-cat.  Soon  as  he  fired," 
lies  Toad,  in  continuance  of  convereation  in 
camp  after  the  friends  have  left,  '*I  seed  tail 
of  the  wild-cat  hangin'  in  top  of  a  cotton-wood, 
its  head  a-grinnin'  in  the  forks  of  a  black-jack 
a  hunder  yards  the  other  way !  See  Thunder  I 
He  knows.  Stuck  to  him  to  the  last!  Don't 
you  go  an'  forget  to  carry  that  splintered  pup 
home,  Zed." 

^'Pitchin'  head-foremost  into  bar  one  minit, 
gone  way  back  after  lame  pup,  tyin'  his  leg  np 
with  handkercher  teared  into  strings  the  next. 
What's  pup  to  Atmf"  And  Zed  manifested  a 
strong  tendency  to  curse  the  absent  benefactor. 

*'  Zed,  you  look  here !"  interrupted  Doc  Meg- 
gar,  composedly.  **  You  jest  lemme  hear  one 
word  agin  this  stranger,  au'  you'll  hev  me  on 
your  hands,  sure. " 

'* Weill"  exclaimed  Zed,  with  abundant 
oaths.  '*  Never  knew  you  to  take  up  for  a 
man  afore  in  my  life.  Sky's  goin'  to  fall! 
Whisky's  gin  out,  that's  it!" 

^'An'  there's  brown  Bob  Long,"  continued 
Doc,  still  more  composedly.  ''We  all  know 
what  he  was,  an'  we  all  know  what  he  t>.  Some 
tretnenjus  change  has  tooken  that  man,  and 
'tain't  for  the  worse  nuther.  For  one,  I  be- 
lieve in  Bob  Long ;  an'  what's  more,  I  intend 
the  rest  of  you  shall  too.  We  all  know  he's  in 
the  right.     It's  like  cowards  not  to  say  so." 

At  this  point  Jake  gives  a  sounding  slap  upon 
his  leg,  and  exclaims,  "I'll  be  shot!" 

No  one  understands  this  in  the  light  of  more 
than  a  figurative  request,  and  wait  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

"It's  the  preacher,  boys !"  he  exclaims,  with 
energy ;  "  snre's  you  live,  the  preacher  I  Wall 
he  said  his  name  was.  None  of  us  didn't  no- 
tice at  the  time.  I  rec'lect  it  now ;  name  of 
the  man  Bob  wanted  us  to  go  an'  hear  preach." 

''Ck>uldn't  account  for  it  before,"  said  Toad, 
after  the  general  expression  of  "the  crowd" 
was  over  in  some  degree,  and  with  his  hand 
upon  his  throat  "  For  last  twenty-four  hours 
every  time  I  was  rippin'  out  a  curse  it  felt  sort- 
er stickin'  like  jest  here." 

His  friends  had  themselves  observed  in  him 
no  hesitancy  of  the  kind ;  yet  not  a  man  there 
but  had  remarked  a  restraint  upon  himself  in 
the  company  of  their  new  acquaintance. 

"  Never  said  a  thing,  never  gave  even  a  sour 
look,  so  fur  as  /  see,"  remarked  Jake.  * '  Pleas- 
ant as  you  please,  too.  If  that  chap  m  a  preach- 
er I  ha'n't  no  objections  to  preachers  myself." 

"  An'  that  accounts  for  that  book,"  said  Doc. 
"  Told  you  how  I  rode  up  an'  found  him  settin' 
on  that  old  bar.  May  I  be" — and  his  language 
was  extremely  strong — "ef  that  man  wasn't 
readin'  his  Bible !  Think  of  a  preacher  tearin' 
like  a  flash  of  lightnin'  through  bresh  sich  as 
that,  gettin'  ahead  of  every  body,  killin'  a  bar 
first  shot,  then  settin'  down  on  the  bar  like  in  a 


pulpit  a-readin'  his  Bible !  You  may  count  me 
tfi  after  this.     I  believe  in  preachers  myselC" 

It  was  a  decree— an  edict.  It  was  the  inau- 
guration of  a  revolution— -a  revolution  so  sadden 
and  radical  as  to  be  received  in  profound  si- 
lence.    All  there  knew  how  much  it  meant. 

"  Hev  yon  got  a  clean  shirty  Toad  ?"  asked 
Doc  Meggar,  somewhat  suddenly,  half  an  hour 
later,  as  they  all  rode  home  together,  the  re- 
mains— ^not  very  much— of  the  game  fiistened 
behind  their  saddles. 

"A  clean  shirt!  Can't  say  I  hev,"  replied 
that  gentleman.  "Ha'n't  no  use  for  any  I 
knows  on." 

"  Hev  yau  got  any,  Zed  ?"  asks  Doc  of  that 
individual. 

"Nai^*^  shirt;  last  went  for  gallon  of  whisky 
an*  a  pack  o'  cards.  I  bed  two  oust, "  continues 
Zed,  with  some  pride.  "  Nary  shirt  now !"  he 
adds,  with  charming  candor.  "  Ain't  a  goin' 
to  get  married,  Doc  ?"  he  asks^  with  consider- 
able alarm. 

"  I  an'  the  boys  '11  hev  to  loan  yon  both,"  is 
the  composed  reply.  "  We're  all  of  us  a  goin' 
to  hear  that  man  preach  next  Sunday — ev'ry 
Sunday — an'  you've  both  of  you  got  to  go  too." 

There  is  a  long-continued  and  profound  si- 
lence after  this  as  they  ride. 

"Tell  you  what,  fellers,  I'm  skeared,"  re- 
marks Jake,  at  length.  "  Months  ago  I  come 
upon  the  old  .'oman  a  makin'  shirts.  '  Who 
for  ? '  I  asked.  '  For  you,  boys, '  says  she.  '  An' 
what  for?'  says  I.  'To  go  to  meetin'  in,'  says 
she.  'Meetin'!'  says  I,  an'  I  swore  a  few. 
'Yes  you  will,  Jake,'  says  she,  softly  like, 
a-sewin'  on.  'Yes  you  will,*  says  she.  An' 
she  a-prayin'  at  it  'hind  the  butter-beans.  TcU 
you  what,  fellers,  I  feel  skeared !" 


CONSOLATION. 

Wb  listen  calmly  to  the  impious  laughter 

Of  those  who  gloat  because  the  Right  is  bowed^ 
We  listen  calmly,  for  we  know  hereafter 
Sunshine  win  gild  the  cloud. 

A  little  clond— It  passes  fi-om  the  present ; 

A  little  loss— It  brings  a  larger  gain : 
The  laws  of  God  were  never  evanescent. 
Though  oft  in  bitter  pain. 

His  children  bent  and  far-off  followers  doubted, 

And  placemen  yielded  to  the  love  of  pelf. 
While  scoffers,  as  they  did  at  Calvary,  shouted, 
"Now  save  thyself  l" 

Well,  shout !  but  when  you  hear  the  awftd  thunder, 

And  see  the  veil  rent  and  the  darkness  come, 
Then  will  your  guilty  checks  grow  pale  with  wonder, 
Then  will  your  lips  be  dumb. 

By  all  the  fields  with  martyr-blood  made  gory. 

By  all  the  stars  that  light  our  stormy  sky, 
Fair  Freedom  shall  arise  to  grander  gloryt 
And  tyranny  shall  die. 
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BEEF-TEA.   ^ 

WE  were  walking  together,  my  sister  and 
I,  in  the  antnmn  fields.  Mary's  hands 
were  full  of  alters  and  golden-rod  and  bright 
maple  leaves,  glowing  in  the  sunset  light.  She 
was  smiling,  fair,  and  happy ;  I,  very  dismal  and 
gray.  We  are  closer  in  sympathy  and  love  than 
most  sisters,  and  I  felt  strangely  huit  and  alien- 
ated by  this  entire  difference  of  mood.  I  had, 
or  thought  I  had,  great  cause  for  unhappiness. 
My  sister  knew  my  case,  although  we  never 
spoke  about  it ;  and  how  could  she  on  this  par- 
ticular evening,  and  hero  on  this  spot,  seem  so 
heartless  and  gay  ?  In  a  little  rage  at  last  at 
her  unbroken  silence,  and  quiet,  amused,  smil- 
ing eyes,  I  spoke  out : 

'*  Mary,  you  know  I  hate  to  walk  this  way ! 
Why  did  you  bring  me  here  ?  Do  yon  want  to 
make  me  unhappy  ?" 

**  Quite  the  contrary,  my  dear;  I  want  yon  to 
be  the  happiest  maiden  within  twenty  miles ; 
and  I  want  to  be  indulged  for  once  in  a  little 
confidential  talk,  such  as  we  have  not  had  for 
a  year  and  a  day.'' 

"Mary!" 

"  You  see  I  remembeif  dates  well,  and  I  have 
reason.  Now  tell  me  what  you  said  a  year  ago 
yesterday  to  John  Holman  to  send  him  away 
from  his  home,  and  to  leave  you  with  such  a 
pair  of  cheeks  as  that,  and  eyes  with  the  scared 
look  they  have  had  in  them  ever  since.'* 

**He  went  away  from  home  to  go  into  a 
bank,"  I  answered,  dryly. 

**'  Don't  think  to  put  me  off  in  that  way,  Ag- 
nes. Has  he  ever  come  home  in  the  mean 
time?  Has  he  ever  written  to  you — ^to  you, 
who  have  been  his  correspondent  ever  since 
your  little  ten-year-old  letters  to  *  Cousin  John  ?' 
Come,  my  darling!  Why  should  there  be  a 
cloud  between  us?  Trust  me  and  tell  me 
all." 

"AUwhat?" 

^'  What  did  you  tell  John  a  year  ago  yester- 
day?" 

'^I  told  him  that  I  did  not  love  him." 

*•  And  do  you  love  him  ?" 

-Yes,  I  do." 

*•  You  mean  that  yon  deceived  him  ?" 

*-No;  I  mean  that  I  deceived  myself— that 
I  found  it  out  too  late." 

My  sister  stopped,  with  one  of  her  little  out- 
bursts of  passionate,  sisterly  tenderness,  and 
throwing  her  arms  around  me,  kissed  me  again 
and  again. 

*'My  own  darling,  thank  you  for  being  so 
honest,  so  true;  for  knowing  me  well  enough 
to  trust  me !  This  is  my  little  triumph,  dear. 
For  the  rest,  I  knew  it  all ;  but  I  wanted  you 
to  tell  me.  And  now,  Agnes,  I  will  tell  you 
something:  John  Holman  is  at  home." 

"Maryl  and  you  let  me  come  this  way! 
Look !  there  is  the  very  house.  Come  away !" 
And  instead  of  doing  so  I  sat  down  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree  and  began  to  cry.  First  the  shock 
of  telling,  and  then  the  shock  of  hearing,  had 
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been  a  little  too  much  for  my  nerves,  you  see ; 
that  was  all. 

"  Why  do  you  cry,  Agnes  ?  I  wanted  to  let 
yon  know,  because  he  will  surely  wish  to  see 
you." 

**  Not  he !  You  don't  know  any  thing  about 
it.  He  is  not  the  man  to  be  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  any  woman.  .  My  words  were  final,  and 
I  sent  him  away  completely;  and  he  went! 
And  then  I  jumped  up,  and  watched  him  go 
out  of  the  gate  and  down  the  hawthorn  walk, 
just  beginning  to  feel  my  mistake  even  then." 

''Did  you  see  mo  meet  him  there ?" 

"No;  what  do  you  mean ?" 

"  Only  this,-  Agnes.  I  too  had  an  interview 
with  John  Hoknan  that  day,  and  he  told  me 
(you  know  he  always  told  me  every  thing — the 
dear  brotherly  heart!)  all  that  you  had  said. 
And  I  said  to  him,  'She  is  mistaken,  John 
dear ;  she  doesn't  know  herself,  and  I  do  know 
her ;  and  what  you  must  do  is  to  wait  one  year, 
and  then  come  back  for  your  final  answer.-  I 
prophesy  it  will  be  a  different  one.' " 

"Mary!  did  you,  really?  Why  did  you  never 
tell  me  ?^' 

"Because  he  went  away  hurt  and  offended 
still  at  you.  You  see  it  is  a  sore  blow ;  and  I 
did  not  know,  except  as  I  might  guess  from  my 
knowledge  of  his  nature,  whether  my  words  would 
work.  I  did  not  dare  to  tell  you,  or,  indeed,  yon 
fierce  little  thing,  to  mention  the  subject  at  all ! " 

"  Well,  why  do  you  tell  me  now  ?" 

"Because  I  saw  John  Holman  last  night 
driving  up  to  his  house." 

"Last  night!  Then  he  has  been  here  all 
day,  and  we  have  not  seen  him !" 

"That  may  not  have  been  his  fault.  He 
had  somebody  with  him,  a  friend  probably,  and 
his  time  may  have  been  claimed." 

"  No,  dear ;  don't  talk  so.  It  is  right — 1 
mean  it  serves  me  right.  Of  course,  if  he  has 
been  here  so  long,  and  we  have  not  seen  him, 
there  is  an  end  of  it ! " 

Mary  did  not  answer.  She  was  straining  her 
eyes  toward  the  old  gray  stone-house,  where 
so  many  generations  of  Holmans  had  lived  and 
loved,  worked  and  died,  clinging  to  the  spot 
with  a  sentiment  of  home  and  clan,  sometimes 
found  even  in  shifting,  changing,*  forgetting 
America.  "It  is  a  carriage,"  she  said,  pres- 
ently, in  a  rambling  sort  of  a  tone.  "A  gig. 
I  hope  not  Dr.  Hodman's.  I  hope  Mrs.  Hol- 
man is  not  sick.  He  is  coming  this  way.  I 
will  ask."  And  I  thought:  "His  mother  is 
sick,  he  can  not  leave  her."  And  we  waited 
for  the  coming  wheels — she  with  kind,  affection- 
ate anxiety ;  I  with  feverish,  selfish  hope — ^my 
sister  and  I. 

"  We  saw  you  coming,  Doctor,"  cried  Mary, 
stopping  our  dear,  old,  shriveled,  shrewd  little 
friend  as  he  was  driving  rapidly  past,  "and 
we  were  afraid  Mrs.  Holman  might  be  ill.  I 
hope  not." 

"  No,  poor  lady,  she  isn't  ill  yet,  but  she  has 
a  hard  time  before  her.  That  son  of  hers  has 
been  brought  back,  for  come  he  would  yester- 
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day,  though  the  journey  was  all  bat  his  death- 
blow, with  such  a  fever  on  him  as  I  haven't 
seen  in  these  parts  for  twenty  years-^not  since 
his  father  died.  You  must  excuse  my  hurrying 
off,  young  ladies ;  some  remedies  I  have  in  my 
office,  and  the  quickest  way  is  to  go  for  them 
myself.  Grood-morning,  my  dears."  And  the 
wheels  whirled  rapidly  off,  and  we  watched 
them  out  of  sight,  and  then  turned  and  walked 
slowly  homeward — Maiy  cast  down,  sorrowful, 
.and  in  tears ;  I  with  a  heart  full  of  mingled 
despair  and  sweetness,  saying  over  and  over  to 
myself,  '*  For  come  he  would  yesterday." 

An  hour  afterward  Mary  knocked  at  my  door 
and  said,  ''Will  yon  come  down  to  tea,  Agnes?'* 

"I  don't  care  for  any,"  I  replied.  **Tell 
aunty  I  am  very  tired,  and  will  go  to  bed." 

"  Aunty  isn*t  at  home,  dear ;  she  has  gone 
to  Mrs.  Holman's  for  the  night." 

I  opened  the  door.  ''Maxy,  tell  me  all. 
When  did  she  go?" 

''Just  before  we  came  back.  I  picked  up 
the  note  which  Mrs.  Holman  sent.  She  says 
he  has  violent  delirium^  and  begs  aunty  to 
come  and  help  her.  Here  it  is.  Oh,  Agnes ! 
I  can  not  bear  to  show  it  to  you,  and  yet  you 
ought  to  know  the  worst." 

The  letters  swam  before  my  eyes,  but  through 
the-mist  glared  forth  the  words,  as  if  written  in 
flame,  "we  fear  in  great  and  imminent  danger." 

"Agnes,  I  can  not  leave  you.  Will  you 
come  down  ?" 

"No,  Mary;  how  can  yon  ask  it?  Let  me 
be  alone  with  this  terrible  sorrow.  Let  me 
grapple  with  it,  and  feel  to  the  full  what  I  have 
done.  Throwing  away  all  my  own  happiness, 
and  giving  the  last  stab  to  that  heart!  Oh, 
Mary !  If  he  could  have  only  lived  one  day 
longer — one  day  longer— only  known  that  I  had 
come  to  my  right  mind ;  only  said  one  word, 
and  heard  one  word,  so  that  he  might  think  of 
me  kindly  before  he  dies,  I  could  bear  it." 

"Dearest,  he  is  living,  and  may  live;  don't 
give  up  hope!  But  oh,  Agnes!  don't  think 
me  cruel  or  nnfteling.  I  want  to  say  one 
thing.  Don't  think  so  much  of  yourself!  You 
answered  John  as  you  thought  right  and  true. 
You  were  mistaken ;  but  that  is  your  misfor- 
tune, not  your  fault.  And  now  this  grief  and 
suspense  and  dread  are  laid  upon  yon  by  God, 
not  as  a  punishment,  but  in  wisdom.  Accept 
the  chastisement,  darling.  Take  in  the  lesson 
and  be  submissive.  One  thing  you  know,  that 
his  last  thought  in  health  was  to  come  back  to 
you;  so  he  loves  you  still.  This  you  will  always 
have  to  comfort  you,  even  if  the  worst  happens. 
Axid  if  the  worst  should  come— if  John  should 
die  without  knowing  what  you  now  are  feeling 
for  him — then,  Agnes,  you  know  that  his  eyes 
will  be  opened,  that  nothing  can  deceive  him 
again,  and  he  will  read  your  very  soul.  And 
although  you  may  bo  for  a  short  time  absent  in 
the  body,  you  will  be  present  in  the  truest  sense 
—in  the  spirit." 

"You  are  better  than  I,  Molly  dear;  but  I 
will  tiy  to  be  good.     I  would  come  down  now 


if  I  had  any  thing  to  do.  That  work  of  aniuy's 
for  poor  little  Johnny  Talbot— let  us  do  it  this 
evening  for  her." 

"A  good  thought,"  said  Mary,  kissing  me; 
and  we  went  down  to  work  our  feelings  off  at 
the  ends  of  our  fingers,  and  be  soothed  by  the 
sense  that  our  work  would  not  be  thrown  away, 
but  carry  help  and  a  little  sense  of  friendliness 
and  comfort  to  one  sorely  tried  heart — poor 
Mrs.  Talbot,  widowed  and  penniless  and  sick, 
alone  with  her  little  lame  boy. 

We  sat  over  our  work  until  the  fire  died  out, 
and  the  lamp  grew  dim,  and  midnight  toUed 
from  the  near  church  steeple. 

"Do  go  to  bed  now,  Agnes." 

"  Mary,  you  are  my  conscience ;  tell  me, 
may  I  pray  for  John  to  get  well  ?" 

"  I  am  not  your  conscience,  Aggy.  My  sense 
of  right  must  not  govern  your  soul.  That  is 
alone  with  God,  and  I  can  not  guide  it.  I  can 
only  tell  you  how  I  feel,  just  to  help  you  to  ex- 
amine and  understand." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  feel  ?" 

"I  could  not  pray  for  his  life,  dear;  nor  for 
yours  if  you  were  lying  at  death's-door  and  I 
felt  myself  utterly  desolate.  I  could  only  pray 
God  to  do  his  will.  That  must  be  best.  How 
do  we  know  that  our  granted  prayer  might 
not  prove  a  bitter  curse  to  those  we  pray  for? 
We  do  know  that  it  would  keep  them  from 
glory  and  rest  and  safety.  We  do  not  know 
what  bitter  dregs  nuiy  yet  be  in  their  cup.  No, 
I  could  not!  It  is  such  rest,  such  peace  to 
think  that  God  knows  best  I  Doesn't  the  Fa- 
ther know  your  heart  better  than  you  do  your- 
self? Will  not  He  give  you  all  things  really 
good  for  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  can  not !"  I  exclaimed,  passionately. 
"You  stand  on  higher  ground  than  I  can  dimb 
to.  I  know  there  is  nothing  so  sublime,  so  en- 
tirely satisfying  as  those  Heights  of  Faith.-  But 
I  am  only  toiling  in  the  valley  of  human  love 
and  hope  and  sorrow,  and  clinging  to  the  arms 
around  me,  and  crying  out  with  pain  and  long- 
ing when  they  are  taken  away.  I  feel  just  like 
a  little  lost  child,  Mary ;  and  your  words  sound 
so  far  off  they  don't  comfort  me  a  bit !" 

*  *  Poor  lamb !"  said  my  sister,  tenderly.  •  *  No 
doubt  I  am  harsh  and  foolish  in  my  fancied  wis- 
dom. But,  dear,  you  know  there  is  One  a  great 
deal  closer  to  you  than  I  am,  who  can  be  touched 
with  a  feeling  of  your  infirmities— who  has  in 
all  respects  been  tempted  like  as  you  are.  Don't 
try  to  put  poor  foolish  me  in  the  place  of  Christ, 
Agnes,  but  go  to  Him." 

Did  not  my  sore  heart  feel  a  little  the  balm 
of  this  truth  ?  Did  not  my  communing  in  my 
chamber  make  me  still  ?  Yes,  a  little  calm  stole 
in — some  submission,  some  faith,  some  pnt^ 
ting  aside  of  Self,  thank  God !  although  I  was 
yet  only  gradually,  step  by  step,  rising  from 
the  lower  ground  unto  the  Hills  of  Peace,  still 
very  far  off. 

You  see  I  had  a  long  time  to  study  the  hard 
lesson,  for  John  lingered  on  in  the  same  violent 
and  terrible  state  for  six  long  days  and  nights. 
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and  at  the  end  of  the  fearflil  week  his  life  hung 
trembling  in  the  babince.  Not  being  sensible 
or  passive,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  persuade 
or  compel  him  to  take  any  nonrishment,  and 
the  fever  was  baming  away  all  his  strength  and 
his  very  life.  Annty  told  us  abont  it  one  night 
when  she  came  home  for  a  few  hours  of  much- 
needed  sleep,  having  promised  to  be  back  early 
in  the  morning.  "And  poor  old  Ann  too,  girls, 
is  almost  worn  out.  She  has  been  up  night  and 
day  with  'Master  John,'  as  she  has  gone  back 
to  calling  him,  and  to-night  she  insists  upon  sit- 
ting up  again  to  aid  Mrs.  Holman.  But  Tm 
afraid  it  will  be  the  last  time — she  can't  hold 
out  so.  Dear  old  woman !  never  was  there  a 
more  attached  and  faithful  servant.  I  believe 
she  thinks  of  him  now  as  her  little  nursling 
i^;ain,  and  quite  forgets  she  is  sixty  years  old." 

My  heart  warmed  to  the  dear  old  friend,  and 
I  envied  her,  and  aunty,  and  everyone  who  could 
help  in  that  sick-room ;  where,  but  for  my  own 
folly,  I  might  now  be  by  nearest  right ;  and  per- 
haps my  voice  might  have  reached  him  in  his 
wanderings — might  have  influenced  him  for 
good. 

The  next  day  aunty  was  gone  again.  But 
before  her  flitting  she  told  us  that  she  supposed 
this  would  be  the  critical  day.  If  the  fever 
abated,  or  if  they  could  persuade  him  to  take 
something  to  keep  up  his  strength,  all  might  yet 
-be  well,  his  noble  constitution  might  even  yet 
conquer.  Then  kissing  us  solemnly  for  good- 
by  she  said,  in  her  saddest,  weariest  voice  :  '*I 
shall  not  be  back  till  night,  dears ;  perhaps  not 
till  to-morrow.  Ton  must  not  tire  yourselves 
out  in  any  way.  Agnes  looks  pale.  Take  caro 
of  her,  Mary ;  though,  indeed,  we  may  all  be 
forgiven  for  pale,  sorrowful  faces  when  we  think 
of  this  dear  and  valued  friend  so  nearly  pass- 
ing from  us."  And  then  she  dropped  a  few 
quiet  tears,  and  trotted  off  like  a  good,  gray  lit- 
tle Sister  of  Charity,  leaving  us,  sooth  to  say, 
not  very  much  cheered. 

Towai^d  noon  our  ignorance  of  John's  state 
grew  veiy  painful ;  and  after  dinner  was  over, 
all  work  finished,  and  the  long  afternoon  before 
us,  the  suspense  became  intolerable.  Mary  felt 
it  as  well  as  myself,  and  proposed  that  we  should 
walk  toward  the  homestead  to  see  if  we  could 
catch  the  doctor  on  his  way  to  or  from  his  pa- 
tient. 

Tes,  there  was  the  gig  in  front  of  the  house ! 
But  while  we  were  yet  far  off  the  impetuous  lit- 
tle man  came  out  of  the  door,  ran  down  the 
path,  and  jumped  in ;  and  although  we  quick- 
ened our  steps  to  a  run,  and  sent  our  voices  aft- 
er him,  he  whirled  off  in  the  opposite  direction 
as  if  life  and  death  hung  upon  his  speed. 

**  Mary,  I  must  know !" 

"  Yes,  dear ;  we  can't  go  back  so.  Of  course 
we  will  not  ring;  see,  there,  is  the  bell  mufiQed 
and  the  knocker  tied  up.  Let  us  go  round  to 
the  kitchen  door  and  speak  to  Ann." 

"Yes;  come  quickly." 

The  kitchen  was  full  of  greasy  steam,  and 
through  the  cloud  I  was  dismayed  to  see  the 


dim  figure  not  of  the  presiding  deity  of  the 
place,  dear  old  Ann,  with  her  faithful,  ugly 
face  and  honCst,  grumbling  voice,  familiar  to 
me  from  childhood,  but  a  comparative  stranger, 
the  house-maid,  Nora — a  good-humored,  silly- 
faced,  exasperating  young  female  savage,  newly 
caught,  of  the  <*  vacant  chaff,  well  meant  for 
grain,"  species.  Mary,  bom  housekeeper  that 
she  is,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  dismay  at  the 
sight  and  smell  of  the  room,  which  was  usually 
a  Dutch  temple  sacred  to  &e  goddess  of  clean- 
liness, which  is  next  to  godliness;  but  she 
checked  it  instantly,  remembering  how  many 
more  important  ^nd  serious  matters  had  caused 
the  confusion  and  discomfort,  and  asked  Kora 
how  Mr.  Holman  was  now.  "  And  he's  very 
bad,  poor  gentleman, "said  Nora,  breaking  into 
a  broad,  beamy  smile  at  the  sight  of  a  friendly 
face  and  the  hope  of  a  "  bit  of  a  crack. "  "  And 
I'm  thinking  'twill  go  harrd  with  him,  poor  sow]. 
And  Ann,  she's  bad !  her  head  is  fit  to  bnrrst, 
and  her  leg  is  bad ;  and  she  said,  'Nora,'  says 
she,  '  y6u  make  the  bafe-tay  for  the  master,  for 
he'U  die,  poor  man,  if  he  won't  eat,  and  I  can 
stand  it  no  longer,'  says  she ;  '  but  1*11  go  to 
me  bed  and  thry  for  a  wink  of  a  sleep,  or  I'll 
die  too.'  "  And  Nora  moved  energetically 
through  her  cloud  of  incense  to  the  fire,  and 
began  to  stir  vigorously  something  in  a  shadowy 
kettle. 

"And  the  broth'is  biting  iligantly ;  but  is  it 
done,  I  wonder  ?  Maybe  Miss  Mary,  or  Miss 
Agnes,  yonll  be  good  enough  to  stip  this  way 
and  taste  it,  for  the  Lord  knows  I'm  no  cook, 
but  only  to  help  Ann,  and  aise  her  mind.  'Ann, ' 
says  I,  'you  lave  me  the  broth  to  stew,  for  I 
made  it  in  the  owld  counthry,  and  I've  watched 
you  besides,  and  Fll  cook  it  so  yourself  couldn't 
tell  if  'twas  your  own  or  not. '  The  Howly  Vir- 
gin forgive  me  the  lie !  but  I  was  thinking  of 
Ann,  poor  thing,  and  how  sore  she  needed  rest ; 
and  I  thought  the  poor  master  would  only  push 
it  away,  and  shut  down  his  lips  like  a  box,  and 
go  raving  on  in  his  talk  about  the  woods  and 
the  spring,  and  about  one  little  ewe  lamb,  all 
he  had,  which  is  what  he's  always  dliraraing 
about.  The  Heaven  above  us  knows  what  he 
manes,  poor  man,  for  he's  never  so  much  as  kept 
an  owld  sheep  as  far  as  Ann  can  telL  And  I 
said  to  meself,  me  broth  will  be  as  good  and 
better  to  throw  away  again  nor  Ann's,  who's  a 
bom  cook,  she  is,  and  makes  every  thing  taste 
so  natural  like.  But,  Miss  Agnes,  you're  stir- 
ring it,  I  see,  and  maybe  you'U  teU  me  what  111 
do  next." 

*  *  Do,  Nora  ?  I  think  I'd  throw  it  right  down 
into  the  sink.  Now  don't  look  so  distressed ; 
but  you  see  beef-tea  ought  not  to  have  any 
grease  in  it,  and  look  at  those  great  lumps  of 
fat!" 

"  Twas  to  make  it  the  richer.  Miss." 

"Yes,  I  see;  but  you  know  sick  people  can't 
eat  rich  food !  Now,  then,  a  fork  and  a  plate, 
please ;  see,  I  take  out  all  the  lumps  and  bones. 
And  now  a  skimmer ;  there,  that  will  do  better. 
Now,  Nora,  yon  stand  just  here  and  skim  the 
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grease  off  the  top  as  soon  as  it  rises  for  exactly 
one  honr  by  the  clock.  And  if  it  is  wanted  br 
the  end  of  that  time,  strain  it  off  into  a  nice, 
pretty  cup.  Not  one  of  your  kitchen  bowls,  re- 
member, but  the  prettiest  china  cup  there  is  in 
the  house;  and  put  in  a  very  little  salt,  and 
take  it  up  stairs  carefully,  with  a  clean  napkin 
over  the  tray." 

"One  of  the  mistress's  best  cups!  OchI 
and  'twill  get  broken — just  pushed  over  in  his 
raving ;  nnd  I  was  thinking  to  meself  that  a 
nice  little  tin  pail  there  is  here  would  be  the 
safest." 

"  Nonsense !  do  you  think  Mr.  Holman  would 
drink  out  of  a  tin  pail,  sick  or  well  ?  Now  do 
just  as  I  told  you,  Nora,  there's  a  good  girl! 
Never  mind  if  half  a  dozen  cups  are  broken ; 
and  1*11  go  right  home  and  make  some. beef-tea 
of  the  right  kind,  and  send  it  in  the  evening. 
This  is  going  to  be,  after  all,  just  good  enough 
to  be  pushed  away.**  And  Mary  and  I  made 
our  way  through  the  mist  into  the  blessed  pure 
air,  leaving  Nora  obediently  standing  with  the 
strainer  in  her  hand,  and  her  mouth  and  eyes' 
wide  open. 

Mary  began  to  laugh  at  my  newly-developed 
powers  both  of  cooking  and  bullying;  and  I, 
cheered  by  finding  just  one  little  thing  that  I 
conld  do  for  John,  made  my  way  to  a  butcher's 
shop,  displayed  wonderful  knowledge  in  the 
exact  cut  and  weight  of  the  beef  I  wanted,  car- 
ried it  home  myself,  >vrapped  in  brown  paper, 
and  fortliwith  brewed  a  jorum  of  such  beef-tea 
as  should  raise  the  pulse  and  flush  the  cheeks 
of — a  ghost ! 

But  beef-tea,  it  is  well  known,  can  not  be 
made  in  an  houi*,  and  the  evening  was  well  set 
in  before  I  dispatched  mine,  nicely  held  in  a 
pretty  glass  pitcher,  which  stood  in  a  silver 
bowl  which  had  been  my  mother's;  and  the 
whole  packed  in  a  fanciful  little  basket,  and 
looking  very  tempting  and  dainty.  I  had  a 
theoTy,  you  see,  that  a  delirious  patient  would 
hardly  be  attracted  by  the  very  objects  which 
most  revolt  a  man  in  his  senses. 

Not  long  after  my  basket,  freighted  with 
so  many  invisible  things,  much  more  precious 
and  healing  than  beef-tea,  had  been  sent  off, 
aunty  came  home,  almost  rested,  almost  gay. 
For  she  brought  good  news — tidiugs  of  hope 
and  relief,  which  she  told  us  as  we  put  her 
down  before  the  fire,  and  pulled  off  her  muf- 
flers, and  arranged  her  feet  to  toast  comforta- 
bly while  she  sipped  her  late  cup  of  tea. 

**I  told  you,  girls,  that  to-day  would  be  the 
crisis,  and  so  it  has  proved,  John  was  very  ill 
all  the  morning,  so  wild  and  yet  so  weak.  It 
seemed  ns  if  the  fever  had  burned  up  all  his 
strength,  and  yet  we  could  not  induce  him  to 
swallow  cither  food  or  medicine.  He  lay  toss- 
ing upon  the  bed,  sometimes  shouting  like  a 
person  in  a  nightmare,  sometimes  sobbing  like 
a  little  sick  child,  and  raving  about  things  he 
wanted  and  people  he  wished  would  come,  but 
his  voice  would  grow  fio  weak  that  we  could 
hardly  distinguish  any  of  his  words.    And  then, 


when  the  fit  of  raving  was  over,  he  would  fall 
into  a  heavy  stupor,  and  each  time  we  were 
afraid  he  would  never  come  out  of  it.  But 
toward  three  o*clock  he  sank  into  a  real  sleep, 
which  seemed  quieter  and  more  natural,  and 
his  face  began  to  look  more  like  himself.  And 
the  doctor  came,  and  though  he  hardly  dared 
to  feel  his  pulse,  he  was  sure  that  this  was  a 
very  critical  and  hopeful  time ;  and  he  said  if 
John  could  only  waken  quiet  and  sensible,  and 
especially  if  we  could  prevail  upon  him  to  take 
some  nourishment,  he  would  pull  through  yet. 
Poor  Mrs.  Holman  was  quite  overcome  by  the 
hope,  for  I  think  she  had  entirely  given  him  up, 
and  she  went  into  the  next  room  for  fear  he 
would  hear  her,  poor  thing !  And  I  followed 
her  and  begged  her  to  lie  down  there  for  a 
little  while,  and  let  me  sit  by  John.  I  prom- 
ised to  call  her  instantly  if  there  was  any 
change.  And  so  she  did;  and  I  sat  there, 
watching  the  clock,  and  dreadfully  annoyed  by 
some  horrid  smells  that  came  up  from  the 
kitchen ;  and  finally  John  began  to  move  and 
moan  and  contract  his  eyebrows  as  if  they 
pained  him ;  and  I,  nearly  in  despair,  put  my 
hand  into  cold  water  and  laid  it  on  his  fore- 
head ;  and  without  waking  at  all  the  wrinkles 
all  smoothed  themselves  down,  and  he  became 
quiet  again,  and  began  to  draw  long  breaths 
like  a  healthy  child;  when  who  should  come 
creaking  up  the  stairs  but  that  awkward  Nora, 
with  a  cup  in  her  hand !  I  could  not  move 
without  waking  John,  and  I  thought  to  be  sure 
Mrs.  Holman  would  go  out  and  hush  her ;  but 
the  poor  woman  had  fallen  asleep — ^no  wonder 
— and  so  Nora  came  to  the  door  on  her  clumsy 
tip-toes,  and  began  to  whisper  in  a  voice  which 
would  have  waked  the  Seven  Sleepers:  'I've 
brought  ye  the  tay ;  and  Miss  Agnes  she  stirred 
it,  and  she  tasted  it,  and  she  said  shure  'twas 
awful,  but  'twould  do  this  time,  and  she'd  make 
some  better  to-night ;  and  I  put  it  in  a  foine 
cup,  as  she  bid  me ;  and  och !  have  I  waked 
the  master?'  And  I,  who  had  been  putting 
my  finger  on  my  lips,  and  saying  *sh — sh— ' 
as  softly  as  I  could  for  fear  of  waking  John, 
and  wishing  something  would  fly  away  with  the 
unbearable,  well-meaning  idiot,  looked  round 
and  saw  John's  great  haggard  astonished  eyes 
wide  open!  And  he  just  sat  right  up  in  the  bed 
and  said,  'Bring  me  that  cup  I'  and  he  took  it, 
and  drank  every  drop,  and  then  fell  back  and 
shut  his  eyes  again." 

''  What  did  you  do  next,  aunty  ?*'  asked  dear 
Mary,  for  I  could  not  speak. 

"  Why,  I  waited  a  moment,  and  saw  that  he 
was  really  asleep  again,  and  then  I  couldn't 
help  going  in  and  putting  my  arms  around  Mrs. 
Holman  and  telling  her ;  and  we  had  a  good 
cry  together.  And  the  doctor  says  the  worst 
is  over,  and  he  is  going  to  get  well.  Well, 
Agnes,  I  am  glad  you  are  moving  to  go  to  bed. 
It's  early  yet,  but  I  feci  as  if  I  should  sleep  to- 
night, with  such  a  weight  off  my  mind." 

For  many  days  I  went  around  with  a  singing 
heart,  the  burden  of  its  strain  being  ''John  is 
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growing  better,  John  is  getting  well!"  Very 
weak  still,  and  needing  the  greatest  care,  the 
most  skillful  of  nursing ;  but  still  slowly  and 
steadily  floating  back  from  the  dark  shore  of 
shadows  where  his  bark  had  well-nigh  stopped. 
They  said  he  seemed  depressed  at  times,  as  if 
life  were  almost  too  great  a  burden  to  his 
weakness ;  but  with  returning  health  that  the 
braye  heart  would  regain  strength,  none  of  us 
doubted. 

But  when  suspense  was  OTer,  other  doubts 
and  miseries  began  to  whisper  to  me.  Mary 
and  I  had  taken  it  for  granted,  in  our  excite- 
ment, that  John  had  returned  to  his  tryst  with 
the  same  feelings  he  had  taken  away  with  him  a 
year  before.  But  now  Common  Sense  aroused 
herself  to  show  me  that  a  man  with  typhoid 
fever  must  needs  come  home  to  be  nursed. 
That  longing  for  his  mother's  care,  wishing  to 
recover  or  die  in  his  own  home,  was  a  more 
probable  reason  for  his  pertinacity  than  a  de- 
sire to  give  one  more  chance  to  a  wayward, 
ungrateful  girl,  who  had  wounded  his  heart 
and  put  away  his  love  long  before.  And  now 
what  would  he  think  of  me,  if  indeed  his  heart 
were  changed  ?  If  he  could  remember  any  thing 
of  his  sickness  he  must  know  that  I  had  hovered 
around  the  house  the  day  he  was  most  ill,  and 
that  I  had  prepared  the  ordered  nourishment. 
At  least  it  should  never  happen  again,  said  my 
proud  heart ;  and  although  I  still  went  on  con- 
cocting my  daily  jar  of  beef-tea,  and  helping 
Mary  prepare  her  delicious,  quaking  moulds  of 
wine-jelly,  I  took  care  that  no  message  should 
be  sent  with  them  but  "Mrs.  Temple's  regards," 
or  ''Miss  Mary's  love" — never  my  name. 

Nearly  two  weeks  had  passed  since  the  day 
of  change,  and  we  had  all  fallen  back  into  the 
old  groove.  Aunty  had  worn  herself  out  a  lit- 
tle with  her  neighborly  cares,  and  was  enjoying 
a  few  days  of  semi-invalidism,  rest,  and  petting ; 
while  Mary  had  strained  her  ankle,  and  was  also 
a  prisoner  to  the  sofa,  leaving  me  the  one  effi- 
cient member  of  our  quiet,  orderly  little  home. 
It  was  well  for  me  that  the  light  labors  of  the 
household,  and  waiting  on  the  dear  two,  fell 
upon  me  now,  for  it  left  me  little  time  to  think 
—none  to  repine. 

''Agnes  dear,''  said  aunty  to  me,  "can  you 
do  a  little  errand  for  us  ?  The  fresh  air  will  be 
good  for  you,  child. " 

"Yes,  certainly,  aunty.  Is  it  the  socks  for 
Johnny  Talbot  ?" 

"  No,  dear,  not  the  socks ;  but  it's  a  message 
about  him.  Mrs.  Holman  has  promised  me  a 
quantity  of  old  flannel  and  some  coats  and  vests 
for  hlro,  and  I  want  you  to  go  up  there  and 
bring  me  down  a  few  of  them,  for  Mary  and  I 
think  this  would  be  such  a  good  time  to  make 
them  over  for  him.  It  will  givd  us  something 
to  do  now,  and  it  will  save '  poor  Birs.  Talbot 
many  a  stitch  on  these  long  winter  evenings." 

" Can't  Semantha  go?" 

"Not  very  well.  Why  should  she,  Agnes? 
Are  yon  too  tired  ?  Fd  much  rather  send  you 
than  Semantha,  for  she  will  go  to  Nora,  and 


Nora  will  go  bounding  up  stairs,  and  as  likely 
as  not  waken  John  out  of  his  afternoon  nap. 
Whereas  you  can  go  in  without  ringing,  look 
into  the  parlor,  and,  if  no  one  is  there,  go  very 
softly  up  and  knock  at  Mrs.  Holman's  door, 
without  disturbing  any  body.  Come,  my  dear 
child,  why  don't  you  want  to  go  ?  It  isn't  like 
you  to  refuse  to  trot  about  for  poor  old  aunty." 

Of  course  I  went,  half  glad,  half  loth.  It 
would  be  a  new  sensation  to  be  in  the  very 
house  with  John  once  more ;  but  then  I  dread- 
ed sensations,  and  would  gladly  stay  at  home, 
secure  and  calm.  And  besides  I  had  not  seen 
his  mother  yet,  and  I  felt  afraid — of  her — of 
myself— of  him !  But  still  I  went,  and  the  fresh 
wind  blew  away  some  morbid  thoughts ;  and  I 
began  to  feel,  as  I  neared  the  homestead,  that 
a  dear  friend  whom  we  hod  all  loved,  and  prayed 
for,  and  worked  for,  w^as  lying  there  getting  bet- 
ter ;  and  that  I  need  not  be  ashamed  to  rejoice 
in  this,  whatever  the  future  might  bring. 

The  street  door  stood  open.  That  was  well, 
at  all  events,  and  I  could  enter  as  noiselessly  as 
a  dream.  I  peeped  into  the  bright  sitting-room, 
and  it  looked  dreaiy  and  deserted,  as  if  nobody 
lived  there  now.  So  up  stairs  I  stole  with  the 
softest,  lightest  step,  and  paused  for  one  mo- 
ment on  the  landing  to  hold  my  hand  over  my 
heart  and  put  down  its  tumult — for  there,  in 
that  room,  behind  the  shut  door  just  before  me, 
lay  the  one  friend  who  in  all  things  satisfied  me. 
And  oh !  when  should  I  know  whether  this 
knowledge  came  to  me  too  late?  whether  he 
and  I  had  changed  places  ?  No  use  to  linger ; 
I  should  not  grow  more  calm,  but  less  so.  I 
passed  by  his  room,  still  as  a  shadow,  with  a 
prayer  in  my  heart  for  his  happiness,  no  mat- 
ter what  became  of  mine,  and  tapped  at  his 
mother's  door  softly,  so  softly  that  there  was 
no  response,  and  I  had  to  repeat  my  knock  be- 
fore I  heard  a  very  low  and  muffled  "  Come  in." 

I  turned  the  handle  gently,  and  opened  the 
door  swiftly,  to  avoid  that  terrible  creak  so  jar- 
ring to  sick  ner^'es,  and  then  stood  still  in 
amazement  and  terror ;  for  there,  sole  occupant 
of  that  room,  lying  on  his  mother's  bed,  wan, 
ghastly,  haggard,  with  wild  eyes  fixed  upon  my 
fiEice,  was  John  Holman ! 

For  a  moment  I  stood  speU-bound,  then  turned 
to  flee;  but  his  voice  arrested  me,  so  full  of 
passion,  weariness,  and  longing,  that  had  he 
held  me  by  the  hands  I  could  not  have  felt 
more  powerless  to  escape.  "  Agnes,  is  it  you 
at  last  ?  Oh,  my  little  lamb,  come  to  me !  If 
you  go  away  and  shut  that  door  I  really  believe 
I  shall  die." 

I  hesitated  only  a  moment,  then,  with  burning 
cheeks  and  tearful  eyes,  went  up  to  the  bed. 
"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  so  much  better, 
John;  but  I  thought  this  was  your  mother's 
room ;  surely  it  was  once ;  I  came  to  speak  to 
her," 

"  Yes,  they  brought  me  here.  Oh,  Agnes, 
how  cool  your  soft  hand  feels,  and  how  bright 
you  look  in  your  dear  little  rough  coat  I  Did 
you  know  how  sick  I  was,  dear  ?    And  all  along 
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I  was  looking  for  you,  and  dreaming  that  I  conid 
not  find  yon,  that  yon  would  not  come;  and 
then  somebody  brought  me  something  rather 
bad  in  a  cup,  and  told  me  you  sent  it,  and  I 
drank  it  and  got  well.  So  you  cured  me,  you 
see !  Why  did  you  cure  me,  Agnes  ?  lafe  isn't 
worth  having  if  you  don*t  care  for  me." 

**But  I  do  care  for  you,  John." 

'*  Yes,  I  see  you  do ;  the  tean  are  running 
down  your  sweet  face !  Pitiful  little  heart  I  it 
suffers  at  seeing  how  sick  I  have  been.  But  I 
don't  think  I  can  bear  that  kind  of  care  and 
pity.  I  should  have  liked  it  better  than  any 
thing  from  my  little  girl  of  ten  years  ago,  but 
now  I  want  something  more." 

' '  And  I  will  give  you  something  more,  John. " 

"  Yes  dear,  I  know  you  will  You  are  a  wo- 
man now,  and  your  heart  is  larger,  and  you  are 
capable  of  being  a  very  devoted,  loving  friend. 
But  I  told  you  last  year  that  I  could  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  that  either,     I  want  yoii." 

"Do  you  still?" 

"I  always  shall,  Agnes ;  I  can't  get  over  it-, 
you  see,  though  I  vowed  I  would  when  I  was 
angry.  Mary  told  me  to  wait,  but  I'm  afraid 
she  didn't  know.  Agnes,  they  say  sick  people 
ought  to  be  humored ;  that^  it  is  bad  to  deny 
them  any  thing  they  want  I     Do  you  think  so  ?" 

"Yes,  very  bad  I" 

*  *  Now  you  are  laughing  and  crying  too  I  Do 
sit  down  by  me,  and  let  us  talk  reasonably  about 
it.  There,  now  you  look  comfortable  I  lUiought 
once  I  should  never  see  you  again.  I  am  so  hap- 
py just  now  I" 

"Don't  talk,  John;  it  will  hurt  you." 

"It  won't  hurt  me  to  talk,  but  it  may  to 
hear.  Agnes,  I  must  ask — ^I  can  not  live  with- 
out knowing — ^have  you  changed  your  mind  ?" 

"Yes,  John." 

"  Not  out  of  pity,  you  know !  Not  because  I 
have  been  so  near  death's-door !  Oh,  my  dar- 
ling I  be  careful  what  you  say.  Look  into  your 
own  heart,  and  tell  me  what  you  see  there." 

"  Dear  John,"  I  answered,  "  believe  me.  It 
was  long  before  you  were  sick  that  I  looked  into 
my  own  heart,  and  then — and  now — I  saw — shall 
always  see — nothing  but  you  1" 

Here  followed  a  long  pause  of  gladness,  almost 
too  great  for  his  strengUi— almost  too  intense  for 
my  calmness.  He  looked  so  white  and  wan  that 
I  was  startled,  and  would  have  sprung  up  for 
some  restoratives,  but  he  held  me  fast. 

"  You  are  pale  and  faint,"  I  said ;  "  let  me  get 
you  something." 

"No,  dear;  don't  go;  I  am  only  trying  to 
believe  it !  Do  you  know,  dear  child,  that  you 
haven't  kissed  me  since  you  were  thirteen  years 
old?" 

"  There  2  now  you  can  never  say  that  again, 
*  Cousin  John.'" 

"  Now  I  feel  better  I  Now  you  may  get  me 
some  of  that  nice  beef-tea  in  the  silver  bowl  by 
the  fire.  Mary  made  it.  Dear  f/iwcy  I  she  has 
sent  it  to  me  every  day.'* 

"I  made  it,  John." 

"  You,  Agnes !    Not  every  day  ?" 


"Yes." 

'  *  No  wonder  it  cured  me !  No  wonder  I  am 
better!  Better!  I  am  well!  The  idea  of  my 
being  a  sick  man  any  longer!"  and  he  gave  a 
loud,  cheerful  laugh. 

Such  an  unusual  sound  proceeding  from  her 
boy's  sick-room  disturbed  Mrs.  Holman's  com- 
fortable siesta,  and  I  heard  her  move. 

"Why  do  you  start  so,  Agnes?" 

"Oh,  John! — ^good-by — it's  your  mother! 
Oh,  please  let  me  go— I  should  die  if  she  came 
in !"  Down  stairs  I  sped,  and  out  of  the  door, 
just  in  time  to  hear  Mrs.  Holman's  surprised 
voice  say,  "Why,  John!  I  thought  I  heard  the 
doctor  in  here !"  and  catch  the  sound,  as  I  fan- 
cied, of  a  feeble  chuckle  on  the  part  of  her  son. 

Home  I  flew !  my  only  thought  being  to  reach 
my  own  room,  bury  my  head  in  my  own  pillows, 
and  there  blush  and  blush,  and  laugh  and  cry, 
until  I  had  taken  it  all  in,  and  grown  calm  in 
the  new  state.  But  fote  was  against  me.  Soft- 
ly as  I  opened  the  door  I  was  heard,  and  anna's 
voice  summoned  me.  I  was  tempted  to  feign 
deafness,  and  go  on  my  way  up  stairs ;  but  a 
plaintive  sound  of  mild  distress  in  her  tone 
moved  me,  and  I  went  reluctantly,  not  quite 
into  the  room — ^not  quite  in  view. 

"What  is  it,  aunty?" 

"  Do  shut  that  bUnd,  Agnes,  before  you  go 
up.  It  is  slamming  constantly,  and  Maiy  and 
I  are  both  helpless — ^I  with  my  cold,  and  she 
with  her  foot" 

I  did  as  requested,  and  then  turned  to  go. 

"Where  are  the  clothes,  Agnes  ?" 

"What  clothes,  aunty?" 

"Why  the  things  you  went  for,  child!  the 
things  Mrs.  Holman  gave  you !" 

"  I  didn't  get  them,"  I  stammered ;  "  I  quite 
forgot!" 

"  Forgot !  Good  gracious !  What  does  the 
child  mean  ?  And  she  looks  q^te  wild.  Look 
at  her,  Maiy !  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?" 
But  Mary  raised  herself  on  the  sofa  and  stretched 
out  her  kind  arms.  "  Little  Agnes,  come  to 
me !"  And  I  went  straight  into  them  as  a  bird 
flies  to  its  nest. 

"  Never  mind,  aunty,  darling !  Only  tell  me 
— ^you  have  seen  John  ?    You  are  happy  ?" 

"Yes!  oh  yes!" 

<  *  My  dearest !  Oh,  aunty  dear,  don't  tease 
her  I  I  will  tell  you  all.  Don't  you  see  she  has 
been  with  John,  and  they  have  made  it  all  up  ?" 

"  Made  what  all  up  ?  Mary,  you  are  dream- 
ing !  Agnes  is  a  mere  baby — hr  too  young  to 
think  of  such  things !  And  both  Mrs.  Holman 
and  I  Intend  John  for  yon!"  Oh,  how  merrily 
Mary  laughed,  bless  her  heart !  till  I  caught  the 
iniection  and  could  not  help  jcnning — the  more 
as  aunty  sat  watching  us  over  her  spectacles 
in  speechless  indignation  and  dismay. 

" '  L'homme  propose.  Dim  dispose,* "  quoted 
Mary,  gayly,  when  she  had  had  her  laugh  out 
"This  man  proposed  more  than  a  year  ago, 
and  your  baby  did  not  know  her  own  mind, 
and  they've  had  a  sad  time  of  it  ever  since. 
Yon  may  as  well  give  them  your  blessing.  Mrs. 
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Temple^  and  put  up  with  me,  for  surely  we  are 
going  to  Ion  our  little  Agn^  1" 

Bat  aantj  wasn't  yet  appeased.  "  I  don't 
quite  see  how  she  got  at  hjiml"  she  remarked, 
diyly. 

I  sprang  np  in  a  tumult  of  shame  and  an- 
ger. '*  Aunty,  how  can  you?  You  never  told 
me  that  John  waa  in  his  mother's  room — and 
of  course  I  went  there  and  knocked,  and  of 
conise — "  Here  I  stopped,  for  peal  after  peal 
of  laughter  greeted  my  simple  explanation, 
even  Mary  saying:  "Oh!  that  was  the  way 
of  it;  I  confess  I  wondered  1"  I  turned  to 
go,  much  hurt.  "  You  are  both  very  unkind," 
I  said  ;  hut  aunty,  with  tearq  in  her  eyes,  held 
out  her  arms.  ''Don't  be  angiy,  my  pet! 
Yon  know  I  was  so  completely  unprepared  I  I 
see — ^my  little  one  must  grow  up—must  follow 
the  laws  of  nature.  It  comes  a  little  hard  to 
me  at  first,  but  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
submit.  Don't  you  hiow  that  I  am  glad  if  you 
are  happy  ?'' 

Hardly  an  hour  had  passed  when  the  one  vil- 
lage '*  hack"  stopped  at  the  door  and  let  out 
Mrs.  Holman,  who  hurried  in,  excited  and 
eager.  "  Where's  Nest  ?  I  want  Nest !"  (that 
waa  always  her  name  for  me — a  memory  of  her 
childhood  in  Wales).  *' What  have  you  been 
doing  to  John,  child?" 

''  Oh,  Mrs.  Holman,  I  could  not  help  it  I  I 
thought  it  was  your  room!  Tell  me,  is  he 
worse  ?" 

**  Worse !  I  never  saw  a  man  so  changed. 
*  It's  all  the  beef-tea,  mother,'  he  said  I  Kiss 
me,  my  daughter!  What  do  yon  think  this 
John  of  ours  is  doing  now  ?  Sitting  up  in  bed 
and  being  shaved !  and  he  means  to  get  as  far 
as  the  sofa  to-monrow,  and  wear  his  dressing- 
gown.  He  wanted  me  to  bring  you  back,  but 
I  told  him  no,  he  had  done  enough  for  to- 
day, and  you  would  come  and  sit  with  him  to- 
morrow. I  thought  all  along  there  was  some- 
thing on  his  mind ;  but  I  must  say  I  thought  it 
was  you,  Mary]  and  I  said  as  much  to  John. 
'She's  the  oldest  and  the  prettiest,  my  son,' 
said  I  (you  mustn't  mind  me,  Nest,  dear ;  you 
both  of  you  look  well  enough) ;  and  he  said, 
'  I  know  that,  mother ;  but  you  see  Agnes  has 
always  belonged  more  to  me  than  any  body 
since  her  father  died ;  and  she  came  here,  a  lit* 
tie  ten-year-old,  pal&H:heeked  thing,  and  took 
to  calling  me  Cousin  John,  and  learning  little 
lessons,  and  writing  little  letters  for  me ;  and 
I've  never  cared  for  any  body  but  just  that 
child,  and  never  shall!'  And  then  he  began 
to  fret  and  weary.  '  He  wished  Agnes  would 
come  back.  She  was  afraid  of  me,  and  had 
run  away,  and  never  said  when  she  would  come 
again.'  And  so,  to  satisfy  him,  I  sent  Nora 
for  the  carriage,  and  drove  round  to  see  if  it 
was  all  right,  and  to  make  Nest  promise  to 
come  over  bright  and  early  to-morrow." 

And  so  morning  after  morning  I  go  to  sit 
by  John's  side ;  to  read  and  talk  and  laugh, 
and  help  him  all  I  can  to  get  well.  When  he 
is  quite  recovered  we  are  to  be  married ;  and 


then  we  are  going  over  the  water  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  winter  in  Rome,  and  the  spring  in 
Wales.  If  Mary  would  only  go  too !  But  she 
won't.  She  says  young  people  (John  isn't  a 
bit  young)  should  be  left  by  themselves,  and 
that  she  can  not  leave  aunty.  But  even  with 
Mary  gone,  how  happy  I  shall  be!  To  see 
Europe !  and  with  John  I  It  will  be  like  hav- 
ing every  thing  that  is  best  on  earth,  and  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  heaven  besides,  to  carry  wherever  I 
go  I  As  for  aunty,  she  worries  still  because  I 
am  so  young,  and  don't  know  enough  about 
housekeeping ;  and  prophesies  that  John  will 
see  his  mistake  when  the  honeymoon  is  over, 
and  daily  dinners  assume  their  wonted  import- 
ance. But  John  laughs  at  her  forebodings, 
and  says :  ''  You'd  better  look  to  your  own  lau- 
rels, for  Agnes  will  beat  you  all  at  housekeep- 
ing I  I  never  tasted  any  thing  half  so  good  as 
her  beef-teal" 

**Ah!"  says  Mary.  "But  you  must  know 
she  mixed  in  a  love-philter,  John ;  so  you  can't 
judge!" 


"^    OUT  AT  SEA. 

THE  ship  of  Captain  Eustace  Boburough 
was  just  ready  for  sea,  and  so  was  Captain 
Eustace — at  least  he  would  have  been,  but  for 
Miss  Marguerite  Derril,  to  whom  he  was  bid- 
ding good-by  in  the  music-room,  and  who  was 
taking  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  be  exceed- 
ingly cast  down  and  inconsolable. 

"  I  never,  never,  never  shall  have  a  bit  of 
peace  all  the  time  you  are  away,"  she  was  de- 
claring. "Besides,  I  shall  lose  every  wink  of 
sleep  thinking  of  you  out  on  that  dreadful 
ocean,  imagining  all  manner  of  cruel  things.  I 
shall  get  so  wrinkled  and  ugly  with  worrying 
that  when  you  do  come  home — if  you  ever  do — 
you  won't  care  a  fig  for  me!" 

My  dear  Marguerite,"  said  he,  drawing  )ier 
very  near  his  heart,  "you  make  it  doubly  hard 
for  me  to  leave  you.  Of  course  we  shall  miss 
each  other  unspeakably,  but  so  long  as  yon  keep 
this  same  tender  little  heart  you  need  never 
fear  the  effect  of  wrinkles  or  any  other  misfor- 
tune on  my  love.  I  can  not  say  with  Bichard, 
'  Twas  yonr  beauty  did  it.' " 

Marguerite  CQuld  not  help  smiling  through 
her  tears  at  this  bit  of  brusqueriey  as  she  had 
been  led  to  consider  her  beauty  the  lever  by 
which  her  world  was  turned.  "  That's  right," 
said  Eustace,  following  up  his  advantage,  "let 
me  see  yon  smile  before  I  go.  So.  Bemember, 
if  I  never  come  back,  I  have  something  I  value 
more  than  life  itself— your  love,  my  dear :  it 
shall  go  with  me  wherever  I  go.  Now — tears 
again  ?  There,  there,  111  kiss  them  away. 
Don't  let  any  thing  come  between  us,  love. 
Grood-by."  And  she  was  alone  in  the  music- 
room,  with  the  noon  sunshine  bursting  in  like  a 
great  flower  through  the  oriel  window,  her 
face  hidden  in  her  hands,  and  hot  tears  blister- 
ing the  fair  cheeks  he  had  covered  with  kisses. 


But  by-and-by  she  bethought 
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tower  and  the  telescope,  and  directlj  was  np 
and  watching  the  ship  spread  its  white  wings 
and  move  in  statelj  wise  down  the  harbor- 
month,  out,  out  at  sea.  And  leaning  there,  and 
straining  her  ejes  into  the  dim  watex^world  at 
the  receding  atom,  what  wonder  if  her  thoughts 
became  confused  and  uncertain,  and  she  grew 
to  feel  that  he  had  already  "  on  an  endless  voy- 
age gone  " — that  this  was,  in  some  way,  the  pe- 
riod to  her  first  dream  of  love,  to  her  three- 
months'  engagement !  If  she  dwelt  too  much 
on  her  own  sufferings,  and  too  little  on  those 
of  Eustace,  it  must  be  forgiven  her  on  the  score, 
perhaps,  of  temperament ;  and  if  she  found  it 
hard  to  refuse  listening  to  Adrian  Rnderstine's 
violin  that  afternoon,  while  accompanying  him 
on  the  piano,  who  can  blame  her?  Besides, 
what  harm  ?  Could  she  not  as  well  think  of 
Eustace?  Would  she  not,  indeed,  more  deli- 
cately render  the  meaning  of  Beethoven  or  Mo- 
zart while  sad  and 'tender  thoughts  filled  her 
being? 

When  Marguerite  laid  her  head  on  the  pil- 
low that  night  it  was  with  a  full  persuasion 
that  sleep  would  not  visit  her  eyelids ;  that  she 
should  lie  through  the  small  hours  hearing  the 
wind  rise,  the  waves  beat  on  the  sea-shore,  the 
clocks  awake  the  sleeping  echoes  of  the  night; 
that  visions  of  wrecks  and  all  the  dangers  of 
the  seas  would  haunt  her ;  but  alas,  for  a  good 
digestion  and  an  easy  conscience  in  the  cause 
of  sentiment,  before  the  half  hour  struck  she 
was  dreaming  as  sweetly  as  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  an  absent  lover  in  the  round 
world. 

That  same  night,  as  she  looked  at  Eustace's 
picture  before  placing  it  at  hand  beneath  the 
pillow,  it  occurred  to  her  how  unlike  he  was  to 
other  men  of  her  acquaintance,  how  unlike  Rn- 
derstine,  for  instance,  and  she  pleased  herself 
by  asserting  that  no  other  could  inspire  her 
with  such  love  and  respect,  such — such — and 
here  she  feU  asleep. 

Thus  days  passed,  days  in  which  she  solemn- 
ly asseverated  that  she  was  very  miserable  and 
believed  it,  finding  a  delicious  sort  of  pleasure 
in  the  fact,  if  fact  it  was— days  in  which  she 
moped  after  the  manner  of  the  broken-hearted, 
refbsed  to  smile  at  her  father's  raillery  or  be 
charmed  into  forgetfulness  by  any  strain  from 
Ruderstine's  violin. 

But  one  can  not  be  duU  forever,  even  if  one's 
lover  is 

"Sailing  east,  or  salUng  west;** 

there  are  a  thousand  distractions  for  such  as 
Marguerite  Derril,  and  if  she  did  not  surrender 
herself  to  them  at  once,  they  wore  sure  to  take 
possession  of  her  sooner  or  later.  Thus  Ruder- 
stine  put  away  his  violin,  which  but  lately  had 
held  entranced  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  teach  her  chess.  How  very 
tame  it  was  at  first !  how  her  mind  wandered, 
do  what  she  would !  how  indifferent  she  was  to 
the  perils  of  knight  or  bishop,  and  how  impos- 
sible to  remember  all  the  moves  with  so  much 
upon  her  mind !     But  by-and-by  the  interest 


deepened,  she  forgot  to  feel  bored,  the  boom 
of  Uie  sea  on  her  tired  ear  gave  |daoe  to  the 
more  cheering  tones  of  a  voice  rich  in  variety 
of  modulation.  There  in  the  deep  window- 
seat,  growing  zealous  concerning  her  casde, 
was  it  strange  that,  by  gentle  degrees,  she 
should  grow  lukewarm  concerning  other  inter- 
ests? Was  it  BO  strange  that  this  shining 
face,  with  its  intense  eyes,  its  creamy  pallor,  its 
mouth  about  whieh  smiles  lay  in  ambush,  should 
blot  out  half  the  worid  and  obscure  duty  ? 
How  engrossing  it  bocame,  this  fear  of  check- 
mate !  how  hastily  daylight  faded,  leaving  the 
contest  undecided,  till,  rather  than  let  the  gas 
and  the  dropped  curtain  shut  out  that  other 
struggle  between  snnset  and  twilight,  they 
would  sit  with  fblded  hands  through  a  long  and 
delicious  truce !  Perhaps  it  was  not  chess  then, 
which  was  so  engrossing  ?  But  who  ever  stops 
to  analyze  these  things  ?  We  pass  somewhere 
a  pleasant  evening.  *^  How  delightful  the  mu- 
sic ! "  we  exclaim,  in  remembering.  '  ^  How  in- 
imitable the  pictures !  What  eloquence !  '*  But 
who  ever  considers  at  the  time  that  all  these 
might  have  been  present  and  pleasure  absent; 
that  none  of  these  gave  zest  to  the  occasion? 

^*  Shall  we  light  the  gas  ?'^  asked  Marguerite, 
on  one  such  evening. 

<*Not  so  long  as  I  can  see  your  eyes,"  an- 
swered Rnderstiue ;  *'  I  wait  tUl  your  face  dis- 
solves into  the  darkness  like  the  picture  of  a 
dream,  then  I  become  possessed  with  a  fear  that 
there  is  not  any  sic  a  body  as  Marguerite  Dei^ 
ril,  and  turn  on  the  gas  to  make  sure  of  you." 

'*And  what  if  you  should  find  no  one  here?" 
she  asked,  ,with  her  little  pleased  laugh. 

^^Then  the  game  would  bo  up/'  he  said, 
making  a  move  in  the  dark,  and  directly,  as  if 
some  such  disappearance  were  probable,  he  set 
the  chandelier  aflame. 

Marguerite  was  certainly  learning  chess  with 
variations.  And  all  the  time  it  never  occurred 
to  her  that  Eustace  had  fallen  into  the  back- 
ground ;  that  she  was  not  quite  as  wretched  as 
she  had  intended  to  be;  while  she  dutiftdly 
studied  the  map  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
followed  the  route  of  Indian  ships  with  her 
taper  finger,  and  calculated  the  probable  lati- 
tude with  a  mind  only  half  intent  on  its  proper 
business.  She  once,  indeed,  found  herself  the 
least  bit  dissatisfied  that,  walking  with  Ruder- 
stine  on  the  beach,  after  a  storm,  the  thunder 
and  tumult  iilled  her  with  no  foreboding  or  pun, 
while  the  broken  waves  crawled  like  hissing  vi- 
pers to  their  very  feet,  and  recoiled  in  headlong 
ruin.  But  she  simply  ascribed  it  to  her  want 
of  imagination,  which  was  hardly  strong  enough 
to  float  her  out  of  pleasant  anchorage  into  any 
limitless  oceans  of  danger  and  distress.  It  was 
the  dissatisfaction  one  might  experience  at  not 
being  able  to  enter  fully  into  the  personality  of 
a  hero;  and  since  it  was  an  uncomfortable  feel* 
ing,  on  the  whole,  she  allowed  it  to  slip  gently 
from  her  thoughts,  and,  like  the  views  of  a  ka- 
leidoscope, Buderstine  came  next  into  position. 

It  was  not  her  intention  to  wrong  Enstaee, 
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bat  lomehow  or  other  the  Eoetace  with  whom 
her  mind  waa  hmiest  came,  inseiuibly,  to  wear 
the  featnres  of  Rnderstine. 

She  was  looking  over  her  work-basket  one 
afternoon,  and  aaioiting  its  miaoeUaneons  con- 
tenta  of  gaj  embroideiy,  silks  and  worrted^  and 
tani^  of  crochet  and  tatting,  which  Bnder- 
8tine*8  patience  helped  to  nnraTcL 

^*Ton  haTe  heard  the  story  of  the  tanc^ed 
skein  of  silk?"  he  yentored. 

''Keyer,*'  said  Marguerite;  *Mt  must  hare 
been  too  harrowing  to  pat  into  print,  but  I  see 
it  woefnDy  illustrated  here." 

"Ton  must  know,  then,"  he  began,  ''that 
there  was  once  a  beaatifnl  princess  who  owned 
a  skein  like  one  of  these,  but  it  was  in  the  days 
when  silk-worms  were  a  noTeltj  and  only  prin- 
cesses conld  afford  such  luxuries.  The  chron- 
icierB  have  never  decided  upon  the  manner  in 
which  it  became  snarled — some  said  by  acci- 
dent, otheiB  by  design  of  her  father  the  king, 
to  prore  her  yarions  loyers.  But  snarled  it  was, 
most  proyoking^y,  and  the  king  informed  my 
lady,  in  sober  earnest,  that  unless  she  got  it 
smooth  and  straight,  clear  of  eyery  knot,  and 
fit  wherewith  to  emboss  her  wedding-yeil,  she 
should  neyer  wear  one.  The  princess  yexed 
herself  oyer  it  a  whole  month  to  no  purpose ; 
then  she  caused  to  be  published  through  the 
kingdom  that  whoever  could  accomplish  the 
deed  should  claim  her  in  marriage.  Of  course 
there  was  a  great  stir ;  all  her  lovers  swarmed 
to  her  service,  but  the  most  ardent  turned  on 
his  heel  at  sight  of  it.'' 

*'  Faint  heart,"  suggested  Marguerite. 

''  Tes.  It  must  have  been  amusing,  though, 
to  see  these  courtiers,  who  had  been  bred  to  han- 
dle diamond-hilted  daggers  and  bandy  compli- 
ments, each  waiting  his  turn  to  worry  and  glower 
over  a  delicate  skein  of  silk,  and  inwardly  chaf- 
ing at  his  awkwardness.  Imagine  the  chagrin 
of  each  as  he  retired,  worsted,  and  the  suspense 
of  those  in  limbo  while  a  candidate  gave  prom- 
ise of  success.  To  think  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber actually  getting  it  straight  merely  by  dint 
of  priority,  when  they  had  not  so  much  as  had 
apuUatit!" 

''Discouraging  indeed,**  said  Marguerite. 

"Don't  waste  your  sympathy,  please.  If/ 
had  been  her  lover," continued  Rnderstine,  "I 
should  have  held  out  till  the  skein  fell  apart  of 
its  own  wilL  They  were  easily  discouraged. 
But  to  conclude.  One  after  another  tried  and 
failed — courtien  and  commoners,  'butcher, 
baker,  and  candlestick-maker,'  whoever  chose 
had  a  chance  to  rise  in  life  and  abandoned  it. 
And  90  the  matter  rested  for  years,  and  what- 
ever suitor  presented  himself  in  the  mean  time 
was  straightway  presented  with  the  tangled 
skein." 

"  What  a  pity  you  had  not  been  there !"  said 
Marguerite. 

"Then  I  .should  not  have  been  here,  which 
is  so  much  pleasanter  to  me.** 

"Is  the  skein  yet  in  ezistence  to  tantalize 
mankind?" 


"  In  one  sense  I  may  say  it  is— the  skein  of 
circumstance,  which  is  often  exceedingly  tan- 
gled, as,  doubtless,  you  have  observed.  But 
this  particular  skein  of  which  I  am  speaking 
found  its  master  one  day.  It  was  a  sculptor 
from  some  ancient  city,  who  had  cultivated 
patience  daily  from  his  birth,  till  he  could  ex- 
press the  pains  and  purpoees  of  a  lifetime  in 
one  marble  face.  He  had  been  sent  for  to  ex- 
ecute a  piece  of  sculpturo  with  which  to  deco- 
rate the  palace-garden,  and  as  he  talked  over 
the  design  and  other  details  with  the  king  he 
idly  seized  a  skein  of  silk  which  lay  in  his  way, 
and  still  speaking,  and  utterly  negligent  of  the 
occupation  of  his  hands,  he  deftly  pulled  and 
pinched  it  into  complete  order;"  and  Rnder- 
stine held  up  that  which  he  had  just  straight- 
ened hlmselt  "The  king  had  been  observing 
him.  '  Let  me  congratulate  you,'  said  he.  '  I 
beg  pardon,  your  majesty,'  stammered  the 
sculptor.  'Why,  don't  you  see,*  said  the 
king, '  you  have  won  my  daughter  ?  This  is  the 
world-renowned  skein  which  yon  have  disen- 
tangled; no  other  has  been  equal  to  it.  Hence- 
forth you  are  a  son  after  my  heart.'  Bat  the 
poor  sculptor  turned  pale  and  trembled.  Why  ? 
He  had  aktady  disposed  of  his  heart!" 

"What  a  dilemma!"  said  Marguerite. 
"  Whatever  did  ho  do  ?" 

"What  should  he  have  done?  What  would 
any  true  lover  have  done  ?  Why,  he  politely 
declined  marrying  a  princess,  and  fancied  that 
was  the  end  of  it.  But  the  king  was  a  wily 
fellow  who  knew  something  of  the  world  and 
human  nature ;  and  not  choosing  to  leave  his 
kingdom  without  a  ruler,  he  detained  the  sculp- 
tor on  one  pretext  or  another  for  a  year  and 
better,  who,  returning  to  his  own  at  lost,  found 
that  it  was  no  longer  his,  that  his  sweet-heart 
had  forgotten  him !" 

Marguerite  winced  a  little. 

"How,"  said  Rnderstine,  "did  you  prick 
yourself?  Give  me  the  needle-book;"  but  he 
took  her  hand  instead. 

"Do  you  understand  palmistry?"  asked 
Marguerite,  as  an  excuse,  perhaps,  for  not 
withdrawing  it. 

"  One  would  think  it  might  be  easily  learned 
from  such  a  page,"  he  answered.  "Let  me 
see:  there's  imagination  climbing  the  mount- 
ains of  the  moon,  and  the  line  of  fortune  is 
like  '  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  oat.' " 

"  That  will  do ;  it  is  evident  that  you  are 
only  in  the  alphabet  of  it.  You  had  better  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  and  tell  how  the  sculptor  bore 
himself." 

"Oh,  to  be  sure;  it's  exceedingly  common- 
place, the  seqneL  He  married  the  princess, 
and  became  the  founder  of  a  powerful  dynas- 
ty." 

"  And  revenged  himself  on  that  poor  little 
piece  of  infallibility,  his  sweet-heart,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  he  comforted  him- 
self with  the  adage  about  the  ill  wind." 

"  And  you  are  ce,^ne*J>f '^'OOgf t*  ^- 
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vented  this  fable,  in  order  to  enhance  your  own 
services  in  the  matter  of  tangled  skeins  ?" 

'*  I'm  certain  of  no  such  thing.  You  would 
find  me  as  prolix  as  the  Arabian  Nights,  if— 
Ah,  what  have  we  here  ? 

•Quick,  thy  tablets,  memory!*** 

Foandered  amidst  a  sea  of  spools,  scissors,  and 
thimbles,  and  every  manner  of  sewing  gear,  he 
had  by  successfal  diving  brought  to  the  surface 
an  ivory  tablet  inlaid  with  malachite  and  gold 
in  devices  of  hearts,  anchors,  and  flaring  torch- 
es. 

"What  a  wrecker  I  ami"  said  he.  "Now 
I  shall  read  the  secrets  of  the  sea,  sha'n't  I  ?" 

Maiguerito  put  out  her  hand  for  it,  an  in- 
stant too  late. 

"Give  it  to  me,  please,"  said  she;  "there 
is  nothing  yon  will  care  to  see." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  have  already 
seen :  '  Sailed,  Apiil  1st,  ship  SwaUow ;'  what 
an  April  fool  1  and  what  earthly  interest  have 
you  in  the  ship  SwaUow  t  Have  you  sent  out 
a  venture  ?  Seems  to  me  I  saw  that  sho  had 
been  spoken." 

"Did  you ?"  cried  Marguerite,  with  a  show 
of  interest,  while  she  remembered,  with  some- 
thing like  a  pang,  the  day  Eustace  had  brought 
her  the  tablet,  and  that  of  all  the  fine  and  ten- 
der things  she  had  meant  to  record  concerning 
him  and  her  love,  this  simple  date  alone  bore 
record. 

"What  an  opportunity  it  would  be  for  one 
to  sing  *  When  the  swallows  homeward  fly,'  if 
one  only  had  a  lover  aboard,"  continued  Ru- 
derstine;  then  his  eyes  struck  flre,  and  his 
who&  face  flashed  with  the  play  of  emotion ; 
^i cmd perhaps  you  haver*  he  cried,  his  gUnce 
searching  her. 

"  I  ?"  queried  Marguerite,  laughing  uneasi- 
ly. "  T(dk  about  woman's  curiosity  I  There, 
please  give  me  my  tablets,  unless  you  wish  to 
observe  the  designs." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  observe  the  designs,  they 
are  too  suggestive."  Then,  seeing  that  she 
tacked  it  out  of  sight  without  opening  it,  "  You 
are  not  angry,  Marguerite  ?" 

"  I  have  a  right  to  be.  You  looked  at  me 
just  now  as  if — as  if—" 

"I  loved  you?"  he  concluded. 

"  Not  in  the  least,  not  at  all.  Don*t  be  fool- 
ish. Did  the  bell  ring?"  And  directly  a  call- 
er was  ushered  in,  and  the  work-basket  and 
tete^tete  put  aside,  as  it  was  high  time  they 
should  be. 

"Looked  as  if  he  loved  me,"  repeated  Mar- 
guerite, when  she  drew  the  curtains  of  her  bed 
at  night.  "How  did  he  dare  say  it?"  she 
qnestioned,  as  a  kind  of  narcotic  for  the  con- 
science ;  "  though,  to  be  sure,  he  doesn't  know 
that  I  love — ^that  I  am  engaged  to  Eustace," 
for  even  in  the  solithde  of  her  own  heart  she 
refused  confessing  that  she  had  ceased  to  love 
him. 

"Looked  as  if  he  loved  me,"  sho  repeated 
again,  as  if  the  words  and  the  idea  were  too 


sweet  to  let  pass ;  and  then  she  went  to  sleep 
and  dreamed  that  he  did  indeed  love  her,  which 
was  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  after  alL 
If  introspection  had  been  Macgoerite's  f<Mrte 
she  would  have  had  no  dreams,  no  slumbers 
that  night ;  but  if  in  any  waking  moment  eon- ' 
science  pricked  her,  she  had  been  ready  to  as- 
sure herself  that  Ruderstine  had  been  thrown 
somewhat  on  her  merc^,  that  she  had  onlj  act- 
ed the  part  of  a  cheerful  hostess,  that  she  had 
never  put  forth  hand  or  word  to  detain  him,  or 
cause  him  to  feel  that  he  was  more  welcome  to 
her  than  another — part  of  which,  unfortunately, 
was  not  quite  true.  To  do  her  justice,  she  did 
in  fact  make  up  her  mind  after  this  to  see  him 
less  frequently — ^not  that  she  had  any  fears  for 
herself,  oh  no,  she  was  already  anchored — ^bnt 
for  him  it  was  hardly  fair ;  she  had  even  now 
such  wonderful  and  tender  consideration  for 
him.  But  resolves  are  futile  against  the 
strength  of  a  steady  purpose ;  besides,  the  mis- 
chief was  done,  and  it  was  all  in  vain  that  she 
refused  herself  to  him  on  Thursday  evening,  if 
she  watched  and  waited  for  him  all  Friday,  try- 
ing the  while  to  convince  herself  that  he  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  her  ennuL 

She  told  herself  she  had  reaso^i  to  be  greatly 
displeased  at  untoward  circumstances  when, 
going  out  to  catch  the  sea-breeze  from  the 
shore,  having  staid  at  home  till  it  was  like  stay- 
ing in  prison,  who  but  Ruderstine  should  be 
lazily  sculling  in  his  boat  close  at  hand,  as  if 
waiting  for  her.  What  could  she  do  but  go 
with  him  ?  Indeed,  at  the  instant  it  never  oc- 
curred to  her  to  do  otherwise ;  but  once  in  the 
boat  and  her  late  resolution  had  only  the  effect 
of  making  her  more  sweet  and  gracious,  in  view 
of  the  possible  injury  she  was  doing  him. 

"  It  is  fortunate,"  said  he,  "  that  I  hare  not 
named  my  boat,  for  now  I  can  call  it  *  Tht 
Swallow,'  you  seem  to  have  such  a  fancy  for 
the  name." 

"It  certainly  flies  like  one,"  said  she,  only 
half  pleased,  as  they  sped  past  the  long  line  of 
wharves,  past  groups  of  children  rocking  on  the 
tide  in  saiely-anchored  wherries,  past  fleets  of 
idle  fishing -punts,  far  down  an  arm  of  the 
broader  river  till  the  town  was  a  mirage  float- 
ing against  the  landward  horizon,  while  green 
marshes  brushed  the  boat^side  with  their  tall, 
rank  grasses,  or  stretched  miles  and  miles  away 
a  glamour  of  half-guessed  tints  traversed  with 
threads  of  silver,  where  the  gunner  lay  hidden 
in  his  float  among  the  rushes,  and  the  lonely 
marsh-bird  found  heart  to  whistle  cheerily. 
Then,  as  the  tide  beckoned  out  at  sea,  leaving 
behind  the  old  dismantled  fort,  with  lichen 
climbing  the  ramparts  in  lieu  of  more  renowned 
besiegers,  and  beach-grass  fringing  the  battle- 
ments like  ragged  banners,  they  gave  themselves 
up  to  its  will,  while  idly  trifling  and  romancing, 
till  suddenly  they  were  aground  on  Garnet 
Sands. 

"There,"  said  Ruderstine,  "we  shall  have 
leisure  to  find  a  fortune  in  garnets,  if  it  doesn't 
grow  dark  too  soon." 
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*\CaD*t  we  get  the  boat  off?"  asked  Mar- 
guerite. 

'^Only  with  the  return  tide.*' 

**Bat  what  are  we  to  do?"  in  some  distress. 

**  Listen  to  the  sirens." 

*'  And  satisfy  hunger  on  crabs  and  dams  ?" 

*^Are  you  hungry,  Marguerite?  So  am  I. 
We  can  play  shipwreck." 

'< Don't!"  she  cried,  with  a  little  shiyer. 

« Imagine  that  we  are  thrown  on  a  desert 
island — you  and  I,"  he  persisted. 

"  It  would  be—"  she  began. 

"Delightful." 

"  You  know  I  didn't  mean  that." 

"  How  do  I  know.  I  know  that  /  should  be 
contented  with  my  share  of  such  shipwreck." 

"  The  question  of  bread  and  butter  aside." 

''Practical  child!  That  reminds  me.  I 
hare  a  collation  in  my  boat,  in  anticipation  of 
which  yon  will  perhaps  agree  to  be  cast  away ;" 
and  he  produced  a  supply  of  fruit  and  sand- 
wiches, on  which  they  dined  plentifully  with  one 
exception. 

"A  surprise  picnic,"  said  Marguerite;  "but 
oh,  for  the  old  oaken  bucket  that  hung  in  the 
well." 

"  Since  you  don't  fancy  a  shipwreck,  per- 
haps you  won't  object  to  being  part  of  a  caravan 
lost  on  the  sands  of  Sahara?" 

"  I'm  a  slave-girl,  then,  on  my  way  to  Cairo, 
to  be  bartered  for  gold  and  ivoiy." 

"And  I  am  your  lover,  who  has  stolen  yon 
from  the  merchants,  preferring  rather  to  starve 
with  you  on  the  desert  than  live  without  you." 

"  Heroic  soul !  and  all  the  while  I  am  despe- 
rately thirsty ;  what  if  I  should  prefer  to  have 
gone  on  with  the  caravan  and  the  skins  of 
water?" 

"  Come,  then ;  somewhere  behind  these  dunes 
is  an  inn,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,"  said  he,  leading 
the  way  along  the  curving  beach  and  under  the 
fast-purpling  skies  till  it  was  reached,  where 
having  rested  and  refreshed  themselves,  con- 
sulted the  Farmer's  Almanac  concerning  the 
tides,  and  a  questionable  clock  concerning  the 
time,  they  went  back  to  find  their  boat  and  be 
off.  But  suddenly,  as  they  went,  Rnderstine 
halted  and  glanced  uneasily  where,  washed  all 
its  yellow  length  by  leaping  floods  of  phosphor- 
escent silver,  the  line  of  sand  grew  uncertain  and 
spectral  beneath  a  sky  where  no  stars  were. 

'*  Do  you  like  walking,  Marguerite  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Veiy  much,  when  I  can  choose  my  com- 
pany." 

"  Could  you  walk  to  town,  if  necessaiy  ?" 

"  Certainly,  if  I  knew  the  way." 

"I  know  it,  fortunately,  for  the  tide  has 
floated  our  boat  out  to  sea." 

"The  second  time  it  has  served  us  an  ill 
turn." 

It  was  a  still,  dark  night,  rejoicing  in  fresh, 
moist  airs  and  subtle  odors,  which  seemed  to 
have  wandered  from  some  inland  meadows  to 
mingle  with  the  sea-breeze ;  and  when  Buder- 
stine  and  Marguerite  passed  the  little  inn  where 


they  had  rested  an  hour  before  it  glowed  like 
a  jewel  in  the  sand,  all  its  windows  ablaze 
with  lights,  while  music  of  violin  and  flute  and 
the  light  laughter  of  the  dancers  echoed  on  the 
silent  air,  and  made  the  night  outside  yet  more 
wide  and  desolate  in  contrast.  They  paused  a 
moment  to  look  at  the  scene,  the  bright  faces 
that  appeared  one  instant  before  the  windows 
and  were  lost  in  the  revolutions  of  the  waltz,  the 
bent  head,  the  blushing  cheeks,  the  intent  eyes, 

''  How  happy  they  are !"  said  Marguerite. 

''  Not  happier  than  we  are.  Marguerite.  Do 
you  see  those  two  on  the  veranda  ?  They 
have  forgotten  the  dance  y  the  music  is  nothing 
more  than  the  chorus  of  their — ^what  shall  we 
call  it,  tragedy  or  comedy?  They  don't  know 
the  time  of  night,  the  day  of  the  week,  the  sea- 
son, nor  the  situation.  They  are  in  love.  Mar- 
guerite." 

"Ton  speak  learnedly  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Buderstine ;  is  it  study  or  experience  ?" 

"Experience  gives  the  only  insight,  you 
know." 

"  Yes ;  and  that  accounts  for  your  confusion 
about  the  tides,  for  the  boat  getting  aground, 
for  all  the  mistakes  of  the  afternoon?" 

'^'m  afraid  it  does." 

"I  should  hardly  have  come  out  with  one 
beside  himself,  if  I  had  known  it." 

"  It  was  your  fault  if  you  didn't  know  it.  / 
Aave  told  you  often  enough" 

"  Shall  we  go  on  ?"  said  Marguerite. 

What  a  short  distance  it  was,  after  all,  the 
way  home  I  what  a  pleasure  to  linger  on  the 
bridge  with  Buderstine  to  see  that  she  did  not 
slip,  and  watch  the  dark  water  foam  round  the 
piers  with  a  musical  lapping  sound,  as  if  it  sang 
to  itself  some  half-forgotten  air  known  when 
the  sunshine  smiled  upon  it! 

How  every  trifling  incident  lent  interest  to 
the  occasion :  the  flight  of  a  startled  bird  from 
its  nest  beside  the  path,  the  leap  and  shimmer 
of  some  unquiet  fish  in  the  unquiet  river,  the 
fragrance  of  a  clump  of  familiar  herbs,  the 
weird  way  in  which  the  wild  eye  of  the  Ught- 
house  looked  out  upon  them,  again  and  again, 
at  some  turn  of  the  road,  or  built  its  bridge  of 
light  across  far-distant  creeks  I  What  low  and 
tender  speech  they  had,  what  tenderer  silei^ses ! 
how  much  too  soon  the  town  lights  seemed  to 
creep  down  to  meet  them !  and  once  at  home 
how  pleasant  it  was  to  find  the  table  stiU  spread 
for  them,  the  smoking  urn,  the  savory  dainties 
awaiting  them  I 

"  You  are  tired,  Mai^uerite  dear,"  said  Bu- 
derstine, covering  the  hand  which  lay  on  the 
cloth  with  his  own,  singing  sofUy  in  her  ear, 

"I  love  my  love,  howe*er  the  seasons  roll; 
I  love  my  love,  with  mJnd  and  heart  and  soul; 
Though  age  should  blight, 
Or  Fate  should  disunite, 
I  love  my  love  through  either  Joy  or  dole. 

"I  loved  my  love.    The  seasons  went  and  came. 
I  loved  my  love,  always  the  same,  the  same. 
Now  age  is  almost  here. 
Bat  Fate  has  made  appear 
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"  Mamma  used  to  tell  us  not  to  sing  at  ta- 
ble,** said  Marguerite,  laughing.  *  "I  don*t  like 
to  hear  that  either ;  we  will  go  into  the  music- 
room,  and  you  shall  sing  me  the  little  song  full 
of  tears,  which  made  Gabriellc  homesick  yester- 
day," she  said,  on  rising. 

"  The  song  full  of  tears  ?  I  am  too  happy 
for  that ;  if  I  knew  one  full  of  smiles  I  should 
feel  equal  to  it." 

But  some  hours  later,  as  Gabrielle,  returning 
home  from  a  dancing-party,  crossed  the  hall  on 
her  way  up  stairs,  she  paused  and  listened  to 
two  voices  that  soared  among  the  clouds. 

**  I  wonder,"  said  she,  **  if  they're  in  love." 

That  same  itight,  as  Marguerite  stood  in  the 
drawing-room  bidding  Ruderstine  an  affection- 
ate good-night,  he  brushed  a  letter  from  the  ta- 
ble with  his  sleeve,  which  fell  at  her  feet  unno- 
ticed by  him ;  and  not  till  the  street  door  had 
chinged  behind  him  did  she  return  and  pick  it 
up,  with  a  bent  and  averted  face,  as  if  she  would 
avoid  the  inspection  of  herself,  looking  at  her 
from  the  great  mirror  opposite,  as  if  the  weak 
nature  in  her  blushed  and  hung  its  head  before 
that  which  she  had  of  strength.  The  letter  was 
directed  to  Miss  Marguerite  Derril,  and  tattooed 
with  strange  post-marks.  But  Miss  Marguerite 
Derril  did  not  give  herself  the  further  pain  of 
breaking  the  seal,  but  held  it  in  the  gas-flame 
till  it  dropped,  a  pinch  of  gray  ashes.  Then 
she  turned  off"  the  gas  and  went  to  bed. 

**  Whatever  did  you  bum  here?"  asked  Ga- 
brielle next  morning,  as  Ruderstine  and  Mar- 
guerite sat  near  looking  over  some  foreign 
prints ;  "  a  love-letter,  I  do  believe, "  continued 
Miss  Busybody,  soiling  her  pretty  fingers  with 
the  poor,  neglected  ashes.  "  It  reminds  me  of 
our  Captain's  wife,  with  her  *  four-and-sixty 
love-letters  that  passed  between  husband  and 
meself  previous  to  marriage,'  and  whose  ashes 
she  kept  sealed  in  a  glass  urn  on  her  toilet- 
table." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about?"  asked  Mar- 
guerite, absently. 

"  About  dust  and  ashes  that  spell '  dear'  and 
'darling,'  and — ^yes — and  'Eustace I'  Who  is 
Acf"  turning  sharply  to  Marguerite. 

"Who  is  who?" 

"One  Eustace,  whose  ardor  results  in  spon- 
taneous combustion." 

Marguerite,  looking  up  perplexed,  met  the 
gaze  of  Ruderstine,  and  crimsoned  beneath  it. 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  repeated  her  lover. 

She  paused  a  moment.  It  seemed  to  her  in 
that  moment  retribution  began.     Then : 

"  He  is — he  was — ^he  is  the  gentleman  who 
tanght  me  Spanish ;"  which  was  very  true,  as 
far  as  it  went. 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Ruderstine,  the  first 
doubt  of  her  taking  shape. 

"  Isn't  that  enough  ?  Please  let  me  look  at 
that  head  of  Da  Vinci  again." 

Marguerite  could  never  tell  how  it  was,  but 
after  Gabrielle  came  there  were  fewer  tite-h-tetes 
between  herself  and  Ruderstine.  If  they  rowed 
on  the  river,  Gabrielle  handled  an  oar.     If 


they  strolled  in  the  woods  for  mosses  and  vines 
for  the  fernery,  Gabrielle  wandered  with  them. 
If  they  sang,  Gabrielle  brought  a  splendid  alto 
to  swell  the  chorus. 

Reviewing  the  day  in  the  quiet  of  her  own 
room,  she  could  never  determine  whether  it  was 
Ruderstine's  fault,  GabrieUe's  artifice,  or  her 
own  dullness  and  suspicion  that  had  rendered 
the  time  so  unsatisfactory.  Once  it  had  been 
pleasure,  the  mere  presence  of  her  lover — to 
know  that  he  was  near,  to  hear  him  speak,  how- 
ever indifferently ;  his  touch  a  charm,  his  words 
an  inspiration.  Now,  it  was  sweet  indeed,  but 
poison-sweet,  as  day  by  day  she,  holding  him 
still  as  dear,  knew  that  the  tenderness  was  dy- 
ing out  of  his  thoughts,  that  his  glance  was  for- 
getful of  her,  his  heart  growing  careless  and 
neglectful.  She  used  to  say  to  herself  that  it 
was  GabrieUe's  work;  that  when  she  should 
have  gone  things  would  swing  back  into  the 
dear  old  ruts  again ;  that  she  could  endure  for 
a  little ;  she  would  never  begrudge  Gabrielle  a 
few  weeks,  when  he  was  to  be  hers  forever  aft- 
er ;  it  was  but  right  that  a  reflex  of  her  happi- 
ness should  fall  on  her  cousin — only  the  reflex 
seemed  to  her,  just  then,  all  there  was  of  light 
remaining. 

She  would  lie  through  long  hours  of  sleep- 
lessness, hearing  the  clocks,  one  after  another, 
take  up  the  hour  and  ring  it  from  street  to 
street,  till  all  theai  echoes  seemed  to  throng  the 
air,  and  die  away  among  the  stars ;  hearing  the 
wind  sough  through  the  locust-trees,  the  tide 
curling  in  beyond  the  garden-wall,  the  flap  of 
night-wings,  the  tread  of  the  watchman  in  the 
square  below,  the  chorus  of  some  returning 
revelers — ^hearing  all  these  things,  but  thinking 
only  of  Ruderstine,  of  the  new  unrest  in  his 
manner,  of  the  lingering  glance  he  gave  to  Ga- 
brielle but  yesterday,  and  she,  herself,  beside 
him ;  weighing  every  change  in  his  tones,  every 
careless  word,  every  familiar  gesture,  and,  abov« 
all,  picturing  the  time  when,  the  ordeal  over, 
he  should  become  himself  and  hers  again ;  fot 
that  ho  was  passing  through  an  ordeal  she  did 
not  question ;  but  whether  it  was  suspicion  of 
her,  doubt  of  himself,  or — heaven  help  her! — 
love  for  Gabrielle,  she  forbore  to  decide. 

She  used  to  sit  through  the  long  afternoons, 
that  were  growing  intolerable,  while  Ruderstine 
read  the  poets  and  Gabrielle  listened ;  she  saw 
him  put  down  the  book,  and  turn  to  this  one 
for  sympathy  and  comment  where  he  had  before 
turned  to  her ;  but  all  these  little  things  had 
come  about  so  gradually,  so  naturally,  as  it 
were,  that  Marguerite  merely  looked,  and  won- 
dered if  she  were,  indeed,  in  her  right  mind — 
if  it  was  not  a  panorama  of  scenes  and  events 
which  passed  before  her  eyes.  There  were  no 
more  long-contested  games  at  chess ;  no  quiet 
tea-drinkings ;  no  lonely  drives  through  the 
heart  of  twilight  woods,  along  the  edge  of  sun- 
Btoeped  marshes,  with  the  salt  breath  in  two 
happy  faces ;  no  more  walking  on  the  beach, 
with  the  hoarse  voice  of  ocean  heard  only  in  the 
pauses  of  that  other  voice.,  swe^t^ri^^^n  the 
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music  of  the  spheres ;  no  more  evenings  with 
the  Tiolin  as  the  only  third  person. 

They  had  arranged  one  day  to  go  to  the 
Eagle's  Head,  a  rade  crag  on  the  further  river- 
bank,  which  seemed  to  soar  from  out  a  thicket 
of  pines.  At  its  summit  one  found  rare  vines 
and  mosses,  strange  blossoming  seeds  that  had 
blown  from  no  one  knew  where ;  and  looking 
downward  one  saw  the  town  lying  like  a  mosaic 
in  the  hollow  of  the  hills,  all  its  spires  pointed 
in  the  sun ;  saw  the  marshes  pushing  out  to 
meet  the  glistening  sand ;  and  away  beyond 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  fort  a  solitary  stretch 
of  ocean,  and  ships  that  shook  out  clouds  of 
canvas  and  flow  before  the  wind.  But  Mar- 
guerite had  a  headache,  and  could  not  join  the 
expedition.  Once  this  would  have  been  enough 
to  keep  Ruderstine  at  her  side,  soothing  her 
with  murmurs  from  his  violin,  blunting  pain 
with  a  caress.  Now,  he  simply  said,  "  Make 
yourself  comfortable.  Marguerite.  I  don't 
know  how  we  shall  manage  without  yon ;"  and 
he  laid  a  light  hand  on  her  throbbing  head  in 
passing.  What  a  benediction  was  in  that 
touch!  It  sufficed  her  during  all  the  weary 
day ;  she  thought  of  nothing  else,  and  forgave 
him  a  thousand  slights.  It  was  like  the  touch 
for  the  King's  Evil,  it  dissipated  all  her  distem- 
pers for  the  nonce,  so  that  she  kept  saying  to 
herself  she  hoped  Ruderstine  would  enjoy  it— 
that  the  fog  wouldn't  rise  and  shut  off  the 
view ;  and  when  they  returned  a  word  would 
have  carried  her  captive. 

*'  The  day  has  been  like  a  dream,"  said  Ga- 
brielle,  slowly  unfastening  her  wraps,  as  if  she 
were  still  tiying  to  interpret  its  meaning. 

"  What  kind  of  a  dream  ?"  asked  Marguerite 
from  her  sofa.  *'Some  dreams  are  night- 
mares." 

'*Are  you  better?"  inquired  Ruderstine, 
bending  over  her.  '*See,  I  brought  you  this 
flower  from  the  Eagle's  Beak." 

''Yes,  and  he  risked  his  life  for  it!"  cried 
Gabrielle. 

''Risked  his  life  for  it!  Oh,  Ruderstine!" 
and  she  put  out  her  hand  with  something  of 
the  old  assurance ;  but  he  did  not  heed  it ;  he 
was  looking  at  Gabrielle  as  she  stood  in  a  ^-ay 
of  the  setting  sun,  her  fair  hair  blown  out  and 
&lling  about  her  face  in  little  rings  and  tangles 
of  gold,  her  eyes  suffused  with  unshed  tears, 
the  color  shifting  on  her  cheek.  Where  Ru- 
derstine's  eyes  rested,  Marguerite's  were  not 
slow  to  follow.  The  flower  fell  from  her  hand ; 
it  was  no  longer  of  any  worth,  as  in  a  flash  she 
perceived  that  for  conscience  sake  he  had  risked 
so  much,  and  not  at  all  for  her. 

Would  conscience  be  appeased  thus ?  "If 
you  loved  me,"  she  began,  detaining  him  when 
he  would  have  said  good-night — "if  you  loved 
mc,  Ruderstine — "  but  he  stopped  her  mouth 
with  a  kiss,  and  left  her  half  doubting  but  he 
did. 

It  was  pitiful,  this  part  of  hers,  however  much 
she  deserved  it,  to  wait  and  see  love  drifting  be- 
yond her  reach,  knowing  that  as  it  had  been 


with  her  so  would  it  be  with  him ;  he  might 
stem  the  tide  a  little  way,  but  presently  the 
strong  current  would  seize  and  possess  him,  and 
she  should  lose  him  forever. 

By  gentle  degrees  it  came  to  be  no  unusual 
thing  for  Ruderstine  to  find  himself  skimming 
down  the  river  with  Gabrielle  in  Marguerite's 
place;  lingering  in  the  arbor  with  Gabrielle's 
face  upturned  to  his,  as  if  heaven  reflected  there ; 
while  by  slow  and  painful  steps  it  became  a  no 
less  familiar  thing  for  Marguerite^  to  find  h&r- 
seif  the  embarrassing .  third  person  whose  rdle 
she  had  assigned  to  Gabrielle ;  and,  hardest  of 
all,  she  was  beginning  to  feel  aware  that  were 
Ruderstine  even  now  to  return  to  her,  he  would 
be  no  longer  the  Ruderstine  of  her  dream,  strong 
and  heroic. 

It  was  a  stage  upon  which  the  acfors  had  ap- 
peared unprepared  for  their  part. 

One  day  Gabrielle  went  away.  Marguerite 
only  waited  till  Ruderstine  should  follow ;  but 
he  seemed  in  no  haste  to  depart;  rather,  it 
would  appear  that,  having  fought  out  his  bat- 
tle, he  desired  to  return  to  the  old  status,  to  for- 
get and  disown  the  episode  which  had  robbed 
him  of  some  'illusions  and  embittered  many 
hours.  It  was  the  affair  over  again,  with  the 
spirit  and  sweetness  gone.  He  was  hers  still — 
if  a  strong  will  could  make  him  hers — devoted 
to  her,  coming  and  going  only  to  do  her  bid- 
ding, waiting  on  her  word,  alert  for  her  inter- 
est, grudging  no  time,  no  patience,  no  endeav- 
or, if  so  be  he  might  persuade  himself  that  she 
was  every  thing  to  him  as  before,  that  no  Ga- 
brielle had  ever  come  to  break  the  spell ;  if  so 
be  he  might  find  himself  again  at  that  period 
when  smiles  brought  gladness  and  words  no 
reproach.  Not  that  she  ever  reproached  him, 
in  fact,  but  she  received  his  devotion  in  a  sad, 
unsmiling  way,  as  one  should  say,  '^I  know 
love;  and  this  is  counterfeit.  Bo  not  think 
to  deceive  yourself  or  me;"  wondering  all  the 
time  at  herself  that  she  let  the  farce  go  on  so 
long,  but  yet  without  the  heart  to  drop  the  cur- 
tain and  put  out  the  lights. 

She  had  not  endured  through  all  these  weeks 
of  slow  torture  for  nothing ;  she  had  arrived  to 
perceive  character  with  impartiality,  aud  so  per- 
ceiving she  recognized,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  the  value  of  the  love  she  had  thrown 
away,  as  weighed  in  the  balance  with  this  will- 
o'-the-wisp,  which  was  even  now  eluding  her. 
Surely  this  insight  were  not  so  dear  a  thing  as 
love,  if  wiser ;  but  then  it  was  of  her  own  choos^ 
ing,  so  to  speak,  though  at  times  she  rebelled 
against  it  strongly.  Why  had  Ruderstine  been 
thrown  in  her  way,  if  other  love  were  larger  and 
more  to  be  desired  ? 

It  was  double  suffering  that  had  spent  her 
thus,  as  out  of  the  abyss  of  her  own  sorrow  there 
had  arisen  a  beautiful  ghost — a  sympathy  for 
Eustace  in  the  pain  her  disloyalty  would  cause 
him.  But  whether  or  no  it  had  yet  reached 
him  no  word  or  rumor  had  informed  her ;  in- 
deed, till  lately  she  had  not  much  cared  to 
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know ;  tlie  subject  had  not  touched  her  neftriy. 
If  she  had  read  hk  last  letter  before  biirahig  it 
it  would  have  shown  that  he  still  believed  her 
an  angel  of  light,  and  was  oven  then  on  his  way 
home,  counting  the  interminable  honrs  that  sep- 
arated them,  centering  his  thonghts  oft  her  till, 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  there  was  only  one 
woman  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  thut  was 
Marguerite  Derrii. 

Meanwhile  winter  had  come  and  gone  again, 
and  yet  Ruderstine  lingered.  Marguerite  had 
done  asking  herself  why.  She  made  sore  that 
she  knew  it  was  only  to  finish  the  conquest  over 
his  own  weakness,  because  he  despised  this  com- 
promise of  his  self-esteem,  just  as  he  would  de- 
spise her  if  he  knew  all,  just  as  she  contemned 
herself.  Still,  another  observer  might  have  rea- 
soned differently.  He  may  have  wished  to  show 
her  the  potency  of  that  regard  which  remains 
after  fascination  has  lost  its  sway,  thinking  per- 
haps that  it  was  enough  for  solid  happiness,  for 
the  wear  and  tear  of  everyday  life.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  while  he  loaded  her  rooms  with  the 
breath  of  fragrant  exotics,  and  sent  delightful 
melodies  from  his  violin  to  flutter  like  birds  and 
bees  among  them ;  while  he  piled  the  table  with 
priceless  engravings  and  choicest  books ;  while 
he  sat  at  her  feet  translating  old  German  le- 
gends and  Italian  love-sonnets,  or,  declaring 
that  she  was  losing  health  and  spirits,  carried 
her  off  with  him  across  miles  and  miles  of  coun- 
try just  breaking  into  bloom ;  while  his  gaze 
grew  earnest  in  regarding  her,  and  his  voice 
melted  somewhat  at  her  need,  she,  with  hesi- 
tating and  uncertain  will,  was  mutely  refusing 
and  putting  away  from  her  this  doubtful  treas- 
ure, as  some  late  sense  of  her  own  transgres- 
sion shaped  her  resolves  to  other  than  selfish 
ends. 

Spring  was  abroad  in  the  land.  One  saw  her 
tripping  along  the  way-side,  pranking  herself 
by  the  stream,  transfiguring  the  naked  boughs, 
while  all  the  mellow  water-voices  chanted  her 
pi^ises,  and  the  odor  of  her  garments  was  like 
myrrh  and  iUcense.  But  as  the  days  wore  on 
she  grew  moody  and  fitful ;  one  had  not  count- 
ed on  the  strong  bass  which  soared  up  from  the 
northeast  to  deepen  the  harmony,  nor  upon  the 
maddened  cry  of  #aves  that  lashed  the  beach 
full  five  miles  away,  as  for  three  dark  days  a 
storm  such  as  had  not  been  known  for  years 
along  that  coast  made  tumult  and  disaster  sure. 

"A  sorry  thing  for  homeward-bound  vessels," 
said  Mr.  Derrii,  rubbing  his  hands  together,  and 
gazing  out  upon  sodden  streets  and  bending 
boughs,  "a  sorry  thing  indeed;"  while  Mar- 
guerite shuddered,  and  moved  nearer  to  the 
rosy  embers  that  sogged  in  the  broad  fire-place 
behind  grinning  griffins  of  andirons,  and  Ruder- 
stine drew  out  long,  melancholy  strains,  like 
deep-dtawn  sighs,  from  his  violin. 

"It  must  be  splendid  down  at  the  beach, 
though,"  said  he,  strolling  toward  the  window. 
"  What  do  you  say.  Marguerite  ?"  he  resumed, 
coming  back  to  bend  over  her  chair  in  his  lord- 
ly, self-possessed  way.     **  Shall  we  go  down 


there  when  the  stonn  breaks,  jnst  for  the  magic 
of  the  thing?" 

"  For  the  tenor  of  the  things— in  order  to  ex- 
perience a  new  sensation — ^yes.** 

The  following  day  broke  clear  and  rweet ;  a 
high  blue  sky  fretted  with  sunshine  and  fra- 
grant breezes,  a  bubble  of  light  and  color.  The 
past  three  were  no  longer  but  a  nightmare; 
one  could  believe  that  they  had  never  existed, 
rather  than  out  of  such  dank  gloom  and  shad- 
ow could  be  evolved  these  sun-crovraed  hours. 
Only  the  roll  of  the  tempest-tossed  sea  rung  on 
the  ear,  and  lured  forth  Ruderstine  and  Mar- 
guerite. 

'<  It  makes  my  blood  thrill,"  said  Marguerite, 
as  wave  after  wave  rose  gigantic,  like  some 
hoary  demon  of  the  myths,  to  break  lance  and 
spear  upon  the  beach  and  vanish  in  a  shower 
of  gems  and  gold.  *'  It  deafons  me ;  let  us  go 
back,"  she  implored. 

*'  Go  back,  Marguerite !  Ton  do  not  mean 
it.  See,  every  wave  carries  a  torch  which  the 
sun  has  lit.  It  is  too  magnificent  a  sight  to 
lose." 

Marguerite  could  not  but  admit  as  much, 
leaning  on  Ruderstine*s  arm,  and  gazing  out 
where  the  billowy  sea  reared  and  plunged  to  its 
fall  and  shook  its  plumes  in  the  broad  day,  send- 
ing great  wings  of  filmy  spray  before  it,  catch- 
ing the  sun  in  twisted  mesh  and  sudden  hollow, 
splintering  in  green  swirls  and  splendid  rain- 
bows. 

It  had  shown  a  sight  less  fine  and  radiant 
last  night,  perchance,  when  neither  moon  nor 
stars  lit  up  the  angry  mass  that  rent  the  daric- 
ness  with  uplifted  crest,  scattering  neither  glint 
of  amethyst  nor  glitter  of  gold  where  pits  of 
blackness  cleft  the  tempestuous  ocean. 

"It  is  indeed  terribly  beautiful,"  allowed 
Marguerite.  "In  its  presence  one  can  think 
of  nothing  personal  or  exclusive." 

"Unless  like  me,"  said  Ruderstine,  **one  is 
the  victim  of  doubt  and  regret.  Marguerite," 
he  pursued,  "/can  think  of  myself  even  here, 
can  feel  the  torture  of  suspense,  can  ask  yon 
when  this  is  to  end,  when  I  may  call  you  my 
own. 

"Mr.  Ruderstine,  never/"  she  replied,  facing 
him  with  that  blank  look  of  dismay  which  had 
come  to  be  an  habitual  expression. 

"Never,  Marguerite?  never?  Did  you  mean 
thai?"  he  cried. 

*  ^  I  meant  that.  The  man  whom  I  marry  shall 
be  strong  and  sterling,  not  weak  and  fallible 
like  myself." 

"  He  will  be  more  than  human.  Marguerite." 

"No;  he  was  mine  once — mine.  But  I  gave 
him  up  for  you.     Think  of  it ! " 

''Former 

"Mr.  Ruderstine,  before  yon  came  I  loved 
him.  Ton  robbed  me  of'  that,  and  gave  no- 
thing in  return,  or,  rather,  you  gave  only  shad- 
ow where  had  been  substance.  I  submit  that 
I  am  most  to  blame  myself.  For  all  that  lean 
give  yon  but  one  answer :  I  will  marry  no  one 
but  Eiutace  Robrnvkyk  " 
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MftTfnerite  hsd  been  guiiiig  <mt  at  sea  while 
she  made  her  confession,  as  if  half  expecting  to 
see  the  Smalhw  sail  into  view,  not  observing 
that  their  promenade  had  brought  them  round 
the  somewhat  abmpt  cnrre  of  the  beach  to  where 
the  sea  made  a  little  cotc,  till,  bringing  her  eyes 
bsck  from  wandering,  from  noting  the  color 
shift  and  qaiTer  in  the  middle  distance,  the 
sails  that  leaned  to  windward,  the  light-house 
windows  glowing  like  halfr-fires,  sun-smitten, 
they  took  in  at  last  the  full  splendor  of  the  tum- 
bling ware,  which,  lapping  and  seething  at  her 
feet,  drenched  anew  the  man  who  lay  with  up- 
tamed  face  across  her  path.  It  was  Eustace 
Robarongh. 

Bid  you  ask  if  she  married  Rnderstine? 
Well,  what  would  yon  have  done  ? 


SURVIVORS  OP  CIVILIZATION. 

TWENTY  years  ago  there  was  a  tradition 
twice  as  old  that  an  otter  was  started  in 
our  valley  in  mid-winter  under  a  wild  apple- 
tree.  He  tumbled  himself  hastily  over  the 
bank  into  the  cre^,  but  was  seized  in  tbe  shal- 
low water  by  a  fox-hound  and  an  old-fashioned 
cur  that  were  of  the  party,  "Dey  stretched 
him  long  as  a  rail,"  said  a  certain  remnant  of 
Dutch  feudalism  who  cheered  them  on;  but 
what- with  sqninning,  splashing,  choking,  and 
collisions,  they  fiiiled  to  fasten  a  final  gripe. 
He  gradually  worked  out  to  diving  depth,  then 
slipped  away  like  an  eel,  and,  with  a  quiver 
quick  as  the  flashing  of  the  pike,  was  safe  nn> 
der  the  "Otter  Rock"  in  the  opposite  bank. 
This  otter  was  the  last  of  his  tribe — its  sole 
survivor  of  civilization.  Reaching  down  ob- 
liquely to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Lower  Hud- 
son, and  lying  in  one  of  the  original  seven  river- 
counties  named  from  the  titles  of  the  last  Stu- 
arts, this  valley,  with  its  mountain  boundaries, 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  thorough  settlement. 
The  effects  of  civilization,  therefore,  upon  the 
order  of  nature  are  here  sufficiently  shown. 
Those  species  of  animals  yet  existing  will,  as 
a  rule,  continue.  As  many  trees  are  planted 
here  as  cut ;  leas  forest,  indeed,  but  more  grove. 
There  will  never  be  less  shade  that  softens 
the  glare  of  rock ;  always  as  full  veins  for  the 
springs  and  streams.  The  sharpness  of  the 
contest  between  man  and  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life  is  now  closed,  or  at  least  compro- 
mised, and  we  may  condusively  study  the  man- 
ner and  order  of  tiie  subjugation. 

The  animals  of  the  valley  which  the  white 
man  found  at  his  coming  divided  themselves 
into  three  classes.  First  were  those  whose  ex- 
istence was  to  him  a  matter  of  simple  safety. 
Others  also,  not  ferocious,  but  kept  by  nature 
with  poor  economy,  requiring  extensive  tracts 
to  support  a  few,  tiiat  would  also  destroy  what 
he  might  produce.  Both  these  must  be  do- 
mesticated or  destroyed.  He  had  brought  with 
him  his  own  horse,  cow,  cat,  and  dog,  and  had 
no  need  to  Rarey  the  moose,  or  stall  the  buf- 
falo, or  make  place  for  the  tamed  wolf  and  wild- 


cat at  his  fireside.  For  these,  then,  there  was 
warfare  only  to  the  bitter  end,  dying  grim  and 
game  like  the  Indian,  without  assimilation  or 
compromise.  Some,  indeed,  he  destroyed  al- 
most before  his  coming,  by  the  market  which 
he  created  for  their  furs.  All  those  between 
whom  and  the  new-comer  there  was  what 
Charles  Lamb  would  term  incompatibility — all 
who  would  naturally,  necessarily  prove  short 
snrvivors — ^make  up  the  first  class. 

The  second  is  of  those  less  positive  in  char- 
acter, which  ha»  become  modified  into  a  semi- 
domestication,  as  the  squirrel,  refining  the  ex- 
clusive rusticity  of  his  forest  life  in  the  luxu- 
ries of  cultivated  walnut  and  apple  orchards, 
or  even  in  the  artificial  nature  of  a  city  park ; 
the  swallows,  suited  with  the  chimney  better 
than  with  the  rock  or  tree  that  nature  had  hol- 
lowed out ;  the  redbreast  and  waxwing,  count- 
ing his  fruits  as  their  own ;  or  the  gentle  quail, 
coming  to  glean  in  bis  grain-fields,  and  find 
shelter  under  his  strength  and  wealth,  like  Ruth 
in  the  barley  harvest  of  Boaz. 

The  third  class  is  a  copy  of  the  first  in  small- 
er type — as  uncompromising  as  they,  only  not 
dangerous.  Thus  the  raccoon  is  only  a  dwarf 
bear,  eating  the  same  food  as  the  larger,  sleep- 
ing away  winter  in  the  same  style  of  economy, 
and  living  in  a  similar  though  smaller  house. 
The  fox  is  a  wolf  in  like  mannei^-<each  cow- 
ardly ;  but  for  the  wolfs  ferocity  we  have  the 
fox's  cunning.  The  hawk  is  only  an  eagle  of 
groves  and  woods,  as  the  other  of  moantain  for- 
ests ;  the  mink  is  a  small  otter,  the  musk-rat  a 
beaver  of  the  brooks.  In  each  the  habits  of 
the  counterpart  may  be  certainly  and  suflldent- 
ly  shown. 

The  beaver  was  the  first  victim.  His  fvs 
was  valuable  even  in  early  days,  when  luxury 
took  the  form  of  neatness  and  cleanliness.  He 
was  easily  captured,  and  the  fertile  meadows 
where  he  had  his  home  were  first  demanded 
for  culture.  When  the  wolves  yet  perhaps  out- 
numbered the  watch-dogs,  and  Brain's  clumsy 
plantigrades  often  stamped  the  March  snows 
about  corn-stacks  and  orchards,  what  time  he 
had  waked  too  early  from  his  winter  nap,  but 
yet  would  not  turn  in  again,  the  beaver  even 
then  was  never  seen,  hardly  remembered.  The 
Dutch  seal  of  New  Netherlands  had  a  beaver 
waddling  across  the  shield ;  and  also  in  aU  those 
of  the  English  province  the  female  figure  which 
forever  kneels  to  the  changing  line  of  kings  and 
queens  holds  out  a  beaver  for  tribute  and  peace- 
offering,  as  she  might  offer  her  baby  for  a  hos- 
tage. The  first  and  maybe  the  only  hostile  shot 
fired  in  the  East  Valley  of  the  Lower  Hudson 
in  Indian  history,  was  when  some  graceless  red 
pirates  off  Rhinebeck  bailed  an  opposition  canoe 
of  beaver  peltry  paddling  down  to  Manhattan 
market.  Near  the  outlet  of  a  side-swamp  that 
finds  the  main  stream  just  below  the  Otter  Rock 
is  the  "  Beaver  Dam."  Tradition  gives  no  rec- 
ord of  its  residents ;  but  now  for  one  hundred 
years,  without  repairs,  it  still  stops  the  unused 
water.  The  bank  that  formed  the  dam  when 
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the  beavers  kept  it  full  is  jet  plain,  braced  with 
elm-roots,  and  green  with  a  century's  sod.  Was 
it  Todleben  at  tlie  Crimea,  or  did  these  engi- 
neers first  discover  the  durability  of  earth-works  ? 

Species  destroyed  by  man  are  not  usually 
killed  off  outright ;  but,  as  Shylock  w^ould  say, 
we  take  their  life  when  we  do  take  the  means 
whereby  they  live.  There  are  some  factories 
above  where  the  waters  make  their  last  fall  from 
the  hills,  and  the  villainous  alchemies  they  dis- 
gOEge  poison  the  purity  until  a  gipsy  could  not 
find  a  fin  in  the  pools  below.  Sometimes  an 
adventurous  school,  bred  in  the  clearness  of  a 
tributary  brook,  will  venture  out  into  the  main 
stream ;  but  when  the  mills  "  let  off  the  bleach," 
smitten  as  if  by  pestilence,  they  will  turn  over 
on  their  backs,  their  bright  bellies  flashing  au- 
tumn hues,  and  float  away  as  helpless  as  Octo- 
ber leaves.  The  washings  of  the  silk-works 
that  used  to  spoil  the  Rhone  now  make  fifty 
thousand  tons  of  soap  a  year.  In  the  name  of 
Nature,  wild  and  human,  may  we  not  hope  for 
a  millennium  of  manufactories  when  they  will 
consume  their  own  foulness  and  swallow  their 
own  dust  like  a  dunmiy  engine  ?  But  the  fishes 
were  also  a  means  of  life  to  many.  Even  now, 
when  the  swollen  freshets  burst  the  ice,  and  we 
have  no  longer  a  slender  stream  in  a  sunken 
bed,  worn  by  nature  indeed,  though  fashioned 
as  if  by  art,  but  a  whirling  tide  rushing  along 
between  long  lines  of  hills,  when  the  broad 
meadows  on  either  bank  swell  into  their  primi- 
tive lakes,  and  the  thirsty  pebbles  of  distant  ter- 
races, rounded  by  currents  of  preadamic  date, 
are  again  wet  and  chafed  by  the  welcome  rip- 
ples, then  those  migrating  myriads  of  winged 
life  easily  trust  that  nature  will  be  restored; 
the  flocks  of  canvas-backs  alight  on  the  flats 
to  feed  on  the  soaked  esculent  roots,  or  some- 
times wild-geese  to  go  ashore  and  browse  the 
bordering  grain-fields;  and  even  the  solitary 
loon,  that  we  are  wont  only  to  see  spread  out 
like  a  cross  on  the  lofty  sky  between  the  tropic 
and  the  iceberg,  sometimes  drops  down  to  rest 
in  the  placid  level.  But  these  were  only  tran- 
sient visitors,  taking  us,  a  Csesar  would  say,  ex 
itinere;  there  were  others  that  used  to  linger 
until  they  almost  gained  a  residence. 

Straggling  files  of  sheldrakes,  and  divers  fish- 
ing ducks  of  gay  plumage,  would  linger  about, 
every  spring  and  autumn,  following  the  wind- 
ings of  the  creeks,  or  shooting  across  the  bends, 
or  drawing  long  parallels  of  scallops  with  the 
tips  of  their  wings  as  you  started  them  out  of 
some  quiet  cove.  Then  hawks  always  attended 
these  ducks  in  their  slow  migrations,  watching 
like  sharp-shooters  from  the  trees  above,  and 
when  the  business  was  very  lively  the  eagle 
sometimes  came  up  from  tlie  river  and  inter- 
posed his  sovereign  claw.  The  minks  also  had 
their  hiding-places  at  the  water's  edge,  the 
kingfishers  their  burrows  higher  up  the  bank, 
while  the  cranes  and  the  whole  family  of  bare- 
legged waders,  like  boys  with  tumed-up  trow- 
sers,  found  good  support  in  spearing.  But  all 
miss  the  fishes — those  that  ate  them,  and  those 


that  ate  the  eaters — ^for  they  were  all  connected 
closely  as  the  characters  in  the  house  that  Jack 
built. 

These  fishing  ducks  illustrate  well  a  fAiniKnr 
principle  of  natural  history,  yiz.,  that  the  hab- 
its of  animals  are  regulated  by  their  supplies  of 
food.  This  it  is  that  controls  migrations  and 
sojoumings ;  this  explains  the  destruction  of  life. 
These  ducks  as  well  as  the  others  love  the  lux- 
urious hot  baths  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  given 
food  and  they  will  stay  out  our  terrible  winter. 
Last  January  I  saw  them  in  large  numbers 
about  the  rapids  of  the  Upper  Hudson  below 
Stillwater,  thermometer  —13°,  dashing  through 
the  mist  that  seemed  to  congeal  into  a  colnmn 
as  it  arose,  or  plunging  like  an  edged  stone 
into  those  deep  eddies  of  liquid  ice,  and  just 
when  you  felt  sure  they  would  be  swept  under 
by  the  current  that  ran  like  a  mill-race,  they 
would  suddenly  emerge  dripping  and  sparkling, 
whether  a  fish  or  a  failure.  They  always  pass 
the  winter  there.  A  friend  of  mine,  and  of  the 
ducks,  used  to  place  com  on  the  ice  opposite 
his  mill,  where  they  would  rest  like  white  bears 
about  a  seal-hole,  but  they  never  ate  the  grain 
unless  it  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  they 
reached  it  by  diving.  The  duck  pulls  and 
pushes  with  his  scoop  of  a  bill,  but  is  incapable 
of  pecking,  and  would  starve  with  his  food  be- 
fore him  if  it  lay  on  a  smooth  surface.  -  He 
feeds  awkwardly  enough  standing  on  his  feet 
on  land,  but  quite  at  ease  on  his  head  in  the 
water,  where  his  strength,  aided  by  his.  buoy- 
ancy, breaks  the  sedge-roots  in  which  he  de- 
lights, backing  water  doubtless  with  his  wings, 
for  all  the  divers  use  their  wings  for  deep  swim- 
ming. Those  credulous  skeptics  who  will  ac- 
cept any  method  of  making  except  that  of  crea- 
tion, hold  that  a  need,  desire,  or  effort  to  swim 
or  fly  will  in  time,  or  in  duratibn  at  least,  pro- 
duce a  fin  or  a  wing.  But  there  would  be  liter- 
ally less  extravagance,  and  something  nearer 
sober  science,  in  an  assertion  that  food  creates 
consumers.  Wherever  the  carcass  is,  there  will 
the  eagles  be  gathered  together.  A  camel  faints 
and  falls  on  the  waste — there  is  only  sand  every 
where  below,  a  copper  sky  every  where  above — 
no  animal  life  you  would  say  in  such  a  world, 
no  place  for  it ;  but  before  the  flavor  of  decay 
creeps  out  upon  the  air  you  see  a  speck  in  the 
sky — it  comes  nearer  swiftly,  but  in  so  straight 
a  line  that  you  see  only  enlargement,  no  motion ; 
you  look  about — ^there  are  many  such  motes  in 
your  vision ;  quickly  you  hear  the  rush  of  wings 
— crowds  of  foul-looking  creatures  are  alighting, 
own  sisters  they  are  to  Virgil's  harpies;  they 
stare  at  you  and  the  prey  without  a  show  of 
surprise  at  finding  either  there.  .^Ischylas 
would  have  named  them  '*  winged  things,"  not 
attempting  further  classification. 

Again,  the  sailors  will  strike  a  whale  at  some 
time  when  the  sea  is  more  barren  than  the  des- 
ert ;  in  a  little  time  the  albatrosses  will  come 
drifting  out  of  the  distance  like  thistle-downs 
— a  downy,  feathery  mass,  floating  without  a 
flap  of  the  wing,  and  for  many  an  acre  around 
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thejr  will  lie  on  the  stUl  lea  like  flakes  of  foam. 
They  Yanish  just  as  thej  came,  and  you  think 
that  Banqno's  explanation  of  the  witches'  exit 
warn  not  altogether  unscientific — 

•'The  earth  hath  Imbblss  as  the  water  has, 
And  thMe  are  of  them.** 

Last  autumn  I  added  a  katydid  to  my  col- 
lection, drowning  him  k  la  Clarence,  and  then 
impaling  him  upon  a  needle.  The  next  mom> 
ing  he  was  literally  swarmed  upon  by  those 
specks  of  red  ants  that  sometimes  give  entomo- 
logical character  to  the  sugar-bowl.  They  were 
running  up  and  down  his  long  legs  for  ladders, 
and  over  and  about  him  like  the  Lilipntians 
with  Gulliver.  A  bit  of  sponge  soaked  in  spir- 
its of  camphor  scattered  the  host,  and  there 
was  no  indication  where  they  were  or  had  been. 
Bat  set  forth  katydid  flavored  with  Bourbon, 
omitting  camphor,  and  they  will  start  up  like 
the  host  of  Roderick  Dhu.  Yet  the  room  was 
newly  painted,  papered,  and  carpeted,  and  no- 
thing likely  to  keep  them  aHre  nearer  than  two 
floors.  Again,  a  climbing  rose  in  the  ytird  Dtas 
infested  with  bugs,  and  I  touched  them  with 
a  swab  dipped  in  turpentine,  prefi^iring  this 
method  to  crushing  them  in  tne  hand,  as  com- 
mended in  our  State  avOiovity.  Soon  a  pair 
of  honest  but  homely  looking  toads  esUblished 
themselves  undo?  tbe  frame,  and  every  mom- 
rag  they  wou^  breakfhst  on  scores  plump  with 
vitriolic-lcoking  juice,  catching  them  up  quick 
as  fla^d  oTk  that  club  of  a  tongue,  soaked  as  they 
were  -i^th  the  horrid  sauce.  De  gvsiilms  non 
dijputandum, 

'  Food  can  make  us  cosmopolitan.  Eat  fish 
with  the  Feejee,  sour  milk  with  the  Tartar,  or 
tallow  with  the  Esquimaux,  and  with  the  aid 
of  intellect  you  may  beat  each  upon  his  own 
and  his  fathers'  ground.  "No  apparatus  is  at 
all  equal  to  universal  diffhsion  of  inner  warmth 
which  heat-making  food  produces.  Stoves  will 
warm  us  in  warm  climates,  but  fire  was  not 
used  by  Dr.  Hayes  in  that  ice-desert  a  thou- 
sand miles  beyond  any  permanent  dwelling- 
place,  in  that  wonderful  march  that  will  one 
day  get  into  mythology  as  a  thirteenth  labor  of 
Hercules.  The  pig — for  he  gives  as  good  illus- 
tration as  the  polar  bear,  and  is,  moreover,  one 
of  the  family — has  a  scanty  external  covering, 
but  give  him  food  to  his  appetite  and  he  will 
weave  an  under-wrapper  of  adipose  compared 
with  which  Siberian  sable  is  summer  style.  So 
with  neat  cattle.  Before  scientific  econoi^}' 
had  begotten  rinderpest  and  diseased  livers 
they  used  to  be  fed  natural  food  in  a  natural 
way,  and  if  sometimes  they  were  foddered  on 
hill-sides  bleak  as  the  site  of  Goody  Blake's 
cottage,  plenty  nqade  them  warm,  and  their 
habits  left  them  healthy. 

Tbe  habits  and  characters  of  the  eagle,  the 
wolf,  bear,  and  Others  may  yet  be  ascertained, 
even  in  localities  where  tiiey  no  longer  exist, 
by  observing  the  ways  of  the  hawk,  fox,  and 
raccoon.  Thus  the  large  hen-hawk  keeps  the 
natnre  of  the  eagle  with  fidelity  and  dignity. 
Sometimes  when  vou  sit  down  in  summer 
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woods  and  look  up  through  the  leaves  into  the 
still  sky  you  will  see  this  bird  repeating  an  or- 
bit with  a  slight  precession  toward  some  wood- 
ed hill,  and  as  lie  swings  round  to  his  perihel- 
ion five  hundred  foet  zenith  distance  he  scans 
the  very  buttons  of  your  coat  with  a  fixed,  fear- 
less gaze,  but  yet  with  that  expression  of  pain 
such  as  all  the  eagle  faces  wear.  Or  when  held 
out  motionless  on  some  outstretched  arm  of  p_ 
giant  oak,  like  a  falcon  on  the  wrist,  he  >;ok8 
noble  enough  for  a  nation's  emblem* 

But  the  fox,  though  a  wolf  in  ^  gtr^^l  way, 
fills  the  position  of  largest  qn^rupcjd  with  sorry 
dignity.  A  dull  walk  U^  tchgoi  used  to  be  en- 
livened with  sucCQMi^e  deily  glimpses  at  a  cap- 
tive Reynard,  thtit  had  been  holed  and  dug  out, 
and  Wat  Ve^ng  kept  in  reserve  for  a  scrub-race 
on  N«W-Year*3  Day.  His  grief  in  confinement 
was  not  loud  but  deep.  He  would  not  meet 
ycur  eye  with  the  savage  glare  of  all  the  cat 
kind  when  cornered,  nor  with  the  prying,  im- 
pudent peering  of  the  weasel  and  his  cousins, 
but  he  just  acted  the  culprit,  sneaking  and 
shamefaced,  though,  mind  you,  not  a  whit 
penitent.  He,  remained  downcast  and  dump- 
ish, though  sometimes  making  the  quickest, 
quietest  use  of  a  splendid  set  of  teeth  upon  any 
nose  or  paw  that  invaded  the  house  of  his 
bondage — his  castle  now,  for  which  he  claimed 
the  privilege  of  Saxon  common  law.  Finally 
his  day  of  trial  came.  He  was  let  loose  in  the 
Place  dn  Carousal,  in  front  of  a  country  tavern, 
before  a  picked-up  pack  containing  almost  all 
cross-breeds,  and  a  few  stanch  old  fox-hounds. 
His  first  move,  after  recovering  from  his  bewil- 
derment, was  characteristic  enough.  In  full 
hearing,  and  almost  in  full  view,  of  the  yelling 
mob  of  men  and  dogs,  each  dog  struggling  to 
the  grin,  with  his  owner  holding  him  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck  "by  way  of  extempore  leash, 
he  rolled  again  and  again  on  the  bard,  clean 
crust  of  a  snow-bank,  then,  rising  like  the  stag 
in  Canto  First,  and  "stretching  forward  free 
and  far,'*  led  a  lively  musical  party  down  the 
valley  of  the  Wappinger.  He  belonged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  and  many  a  fowling- 
piece  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  points  where 
it  was  judged  he  would  cross — a  farm  bridge 
and  a  fallen  tree — the  hunters  confident  that 
he  would  run  no  risk  of  wetting  his  tail,  since  it 
would  then  become  clogged  with  snow  and 
prove  a  heavy  baggage-train.  But  he  did  risk 
it,  nevertheless,  crossing  on  the  ice  and  dodg- 
ing the  whole  gauntlet,  not  one  of  the  many 
leaden  pellets  raising  a  fibre  of  his  fur,  and 
reached  his  den,  safe  and  deep,  under  a  mount- 
ain of  Lime  Rock. 

But  a  very  faithful  companionship,  known  to 
all  the  country  round,  was  broken  that  dav. 
For  as  the  few  thorough-breds,  that  clung  dan- 
gerously to  the  track,  struck  straight  across, 
true  fox-hound  fashion,  seeing  nothing  unless 
they  hit  it  with  their  nose,  one  of  the  leaders, 
a  fine  pair  of  twins,  tan-colored,  the  first  in- 
troduced of  the  breed,  broke  through,  was  swept 
under,  and  lost.     Digitized  by  ^ofOO^ ikl 
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In  the  west  elope  of  Gore  Hill,  in  Datchess 
County,  there  has  been  a  fox-4en  from  time 
long  back.  There  is  usually  a  floarishing  young 
family,  and  to  bring  these  up  properly  requires 
more  young  turkeys  than  the  farmers  like  to 
spare.  A  fiock  of  sixty  was  destroyed  in  a 
single  nighty  and  were  found  next  morning 
scattered  over  a  rough  pasture-field,  each  bit- 
ten through  the  neck.  They  were  too  young 
to  t^ost  in  the  trees,  but  had  huddled  like  quails 
under  some  bushes.  They  had  been  scattered, 
doubtless,  hj  the  first  pounce,  and  then  hunt- 
ed, as  if  with  pointers,  partly  for  sport,  and 
partly  for  the  fresh  blood  that  flowed  from  the 
throat  Dogs  will  do  the  same  in  flocks  of 
sheep— two  curs  biting,  and  in  the  most  cases 
poisoning,  a  flock  of  fifty.  Seizing  one  by  the 
throat,  chucking  the  teeth  as  the  delicious  fluid 
pours  out,  and  then  in  an  instant  catching  an- 
other, **  ravening  like  a  wolf  in  wanton  waste, 
becoming  so  gorged  with  blood  that  gnilt  is 
sometimes  detected  by  hanging  them  up  by  the 
heels.  Some  of  the  dead  turkeys  were  placed 
in  a  heap  and  surrounded  by  a  thistle  hedge 
with  an  opening  over  a  steel  trap.  The  next 
night  a  rash  young  Reynard  fottnd  an  unlucky 
foothold,  but  the  old  one  knew  the  trap  as 
well  as  Falstaff  knew  Foins  and  Prince  Hal. 
On  another  occasion  the  old  one  was  ambushed 
and  shot  at  just  as  she  was  approaching  the 
hole.  She  dropped  a  mouthful,  which  proved 
to  be  six  field-mice,  from  which  it  was  known, 
according  to  an  old  hunter,  that  she  had  six 
young  ones,  she  hunting  until  she  had  a  piece 
for  each. 

It  is  not  probable  that  vulpine  arithmetic 
comprehends  numeration,  but  it  is  certain  that 
animals  are  careful  to  be.  just  and  impartial  in 
giving  food  and  nourishment  to  their  young. 
Twin  lambs  and  young  pigs  in  a  litter  always 
suck  together,  never  one  allowed  an  advantage 
over  the  other.  Finally  a  day  was  appointed  for 
digging  out  this  troublesome  family ;  but  impend- 
ing destruction  was  again  averted.  A  certain 
sportsman,  who  loved  the  game  as  William  the 
Norman  loved  the  "  tall  deer,"  determined  that 
his  winter  sport  should  not  be  so  ingloriously 
anticipated.  Taking  with  him  another  inter- 
ested party  in  the  person  of  old  Zack — a  hound 
named  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Taylor  cam- 
paign, in  compliment  to  statesmanship— he  vis- 
ited the  burrow  on  the  evening  before  the  fatal 
day,  and  after  exciting  the  hound  to  make  some 
digging  and  disturbance,  he  fired  both  barrels 
down  into  the  hole.  The  old  fox  took  the  hint 
from  her  friendly  enemy,  and  during  the  night 
translated  her  household.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  the  fox  is  hunted  he  does  not  trust 
to  his  speed  for  safety.  The  hounds  usually 
progress  slowly,  and  he  only  cares  to  keep  just 
out  of  their  way.  He  stops  veiy  often  to  listen, 
and  will  wait  on  a  hill-top  with  genuine  curios- 
ity and  enjoyment,  and  watch  the  puzzled 
hounds  working  out  his  track  in  the  valley.  Of 
wild  animals  generally  the  scent  is  much  bet- 
ter than  the  sight.     Their  eye  is  a  microscope. 


with  short  and  sharp  sight  and  fitness  for  aight< 
work;  not  a  telescope  for  far  seeing,  which 
would  be  of  little  use  in  the  forest.  Birds  of 
prey  hunting  in  the  open  air  are  of  coam  ex- 
ceptions. When  an  animal  hears  a  noise  he 
does  not  turn  to  look,  but  rather  stops  to  listen. 
Even  when-  he  appears  to  be  looking  be  is 
veiy  likely  listening,  since  for  sight,  sceot,  or 
hearing  there  is  the  same  position  of  the  head. 
When  followed  by  the  hounds  the  whole  Aim 
of  the  fox  is  to  put  the  hounds  at  fiinlt.  He 
will  walk  fences,  dash  suddenly  in  among  flocks 
of  sheep,  follow  beaten  paths,  double  freqaentlj 
on  his  own  trail,  or  leap  suddenly  to  one  side 
as  far  as  he  caa  spring,  and  all  in  »  manner 
that  leaves  no  doubt  of  a  purpose.  !Last  an- 
tumn  a  neighbor,  with  two  dogs,  crossing  his 
farm,  came  upon  two  young  foxes,  two-thirds 
grown,  playing  about  some  haystacks.  The 
dogs,  saw  and  pursued  one,  and  were  not  seen 
by  the  other,  which,  however,  heard  the  run- 
ning, and  taking  an  opposite  direction  came 
just  past  him,  though  wi^out  noticing,  since  he 
was  standing  stiU.  Just  then  the  bird<4ogs, 
coming  in  full  view  of  the  other  fox,  gave  tongue, 
when  this  one  suddenly  stopped,  stealthily  re- 
traced his  steps,  passed  through  a  hole  In  the 
fence  into  a  farm  rofid,  and  then  springing  side- 
wise  with  all  his  strength,  mado  ^>  best  speed. 
This  fox  had  probably  never  beep  chased  by  a 
hound,  and  in  nature  no  animal,  so  far  as  I 
know,  ever  pursues  the  fox,  althongh  nature, 
doubtless,  as  in  every  other  case,  provides  some 
checks  to  its  increase.  The  relation  of  the  fox 
and  hound  is  of  very  long  standing,  but  unless 
the  former  were  hunted  by  some  animal  in  na- 
ture this  trick  is  not  inherent,  but  acquired 
and  transmitted. 

The  devotion  of  the  fox  to  its  young  has  al- 
ways been  noticed.  We  once  found  a  snug 
nest  of  young  foxes  in  the  hollow  of  an  old 
fallen  tree,  and  one  was  brought  away  and  tied 
under  the  shed  like  any  young  poppy.  An  old 
one,  as  is  well  known,  can  not  be  tamed,  and 
this  sleek,  sprightly  little  fellow,  though  the 
object  of  the  most  devoted  care,  soon  became 
soiled,  lean,  sickly,  and  altogether  disgusted 
with  life ;  all  his  brightness  lost,  like  the  sta- 
lactite taken  from  iu  cave.  Every  night  the 
mother  would  come  upon  the  hill-tops  about 
the  homestead,  lamenting  her  loss  like  a  tur- 
tle-dove, passing  from  one  hill  to  the  oUier  so 
swiftly  that  the  sound  seemed  to  be  left  behind 
her.  One  morning  it  was  discovered  that  some 
sharp  teeth  had  cut  the  cord.  The  bark  or  howl 
of  the  fox  is  for  some  reason  wonderfully  strange 
and  startling.  First,  it  is  not  often  heard ;  then 
it  is  seldom  given  unless  in  darkness  and  per- 
fect stillness;  but  the  sound  of  itself  is  very 
wild  and  unnatural.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  hor- 
rid hunger-ci7  of  the  wolf,  pouring  out  his  sav- 
age grief  to  the  thicker  darkness  at  the  veiy 
rim  of  the  narrow  camp-light ;  nor  the  cry  of 
the  wild-cat,  as  if  extorted  by  the  sharp  force 
of  pain ;  but  of  all  the  sounds  nature  yet  leaves 
u.  no  other  so  deg^^^^^^^^jof  the 
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night^honr  abont  some  remote  farm-house.  On 
that  occasion  the  master  of  that  homestead — 
who,  learned  in  no  class-books  of  natural  histo- 
ry, was  yet  the  best  naturalist  we  hare  ever 
met ;  who  knew  etery  bird  or  beast  of  the  val- 
ley by  its  mnning  or  flight,  seen  or  in  most 
cases  even  heard,  by  any  vestige  of  ftir,  dnng,  or 
feathers,  by  tracks,  by  marks  of  teeth  or  scratch 
of  daw ;  who  had  a  descriptive  Saxon  name  for 
avery  plant  from  the  cedar  to  the  hyssop,  and 
all  without  knowing  how  in  his  farmer  life  he 
had  gained  the  knowledge,  or,  indeed,  that  he 
had  acquired  it  at  all — gave  us  many  a  scene  in 
fox-hunting,  suggested  by  the  sound  that  so 
startled  the  young  ears  drowsy  from  the  exr 
ceeding  comfort  of  the  evening  autumn  hearth. 
An  old  shooting  crony  and  himself  once  start- 
ed two  foxes  in  the  pines  above  Bamegat.  These 
dodged  about  for  a  time,  but  being  pressed  by 
a  lively  pair  of  hounds,  finally  went  off  in  a  tan- 
gent across  the  river.  The  field  of  jammed  and 
broken  ice  was  not  yet  thoroughly  cemented  by 
the  cold ;  but  the  hounds  were  far  out  before 
they  were  discovered.  They  too  became  aware 
of  the  danger,  hugging  up  close  to  each  other, 
and  cringing  down  to  the  very  ice,  feeling  their 
way  with  distended  paws  and  outstretched  necks, 
the  skin  of  the  fiuse  tight  with  frightened  eager- 
ness, whining  rather  than  yelping,  yet  sticking 
to  the  track  like  Theseus  to  the  thread.  But 
when  they  struck  the  firm  ground  of  the  west 
bank  they  again  burst  out  into  full  cry,  that 
came  ringing  from  the  Ulster  peaks  across  on 
clear  west  wind,  or  was  muffled  as  the  trail  led 
down  into  the  deep  passes.  By-and-by  the 
foxes  again  came  down  upon  the  ice,  recross- 
ing  on  the  back  track ;  and,  half  the  Hudson's 
width  behind,  now  better  assured  and  making 
livelier  work  and  music,  came  the  hounds.  The 
hunters  chose  their  ambush,  and  each  picked 
his  game.  One  was  killed ;  the  other  went  on, 
badly  wounded.  The  hounds  still  kept  the 
track ;  but  a  heavy  snow-fluny,  and  night  now 
near,  forbade  further  pursuit.  Soon  the  dogs 
came  back  rolling,  by  which  it  was  known  they 
had  been  in  at  the  death.  Another  time  they 
were  beating  a  hill-side  of  brush-wood  in  the 
valley  of  the  Falkill,  when  Old  Search,  a  fa- 
vorite hound,  good  at  the  track,  but  with  a 
dash  of  some  breed  that  would  often  prompt 
his  genius  to  such  irregularities  as  running  by 
sight,  scurried  away  through  the  thicket  with 
such  a  burst  of  nervous,  crowded  yelps  as  told 
plainly  that  this  time  the  game  was  in  his  eye, 
not  in  his  nose.  They  crashed  and  blundered 
throngh  after  him — he  mnning  by  sight,  they 
by  hearing ;  while  another  old  orthodox  fox- 
hound, who  illustrated  faith,  not  sight,  kept  the 
sure  scent  of  the  track.  Tbe  race  was  over  in 
an  instant,  and  coming  up  they  found  Search  at 
work,  tooth  and  nail,  at  a  large  hollow  button- 
wood,  open  near  the  ground.  A  coon,  of  course 
— and  smoke  him  out  I  Friction  matches  in 
that  early  day  were  more  feared  than  glycerine 
now.  They  were  wont  to  obtain  the  element  in 
its  purity,  drawn  from  the  veins  of  flint,  and 


not  befouled  with  brimstone  and  phosphorus. 
Some  tow  was  sprinkled  with  powder  and  put 
in  the  pan  of  the  gun-lock ;  a  flame ;  and  down 
came — ^not  a  raccoon,  but  Reynard,  his  brush  all 
ablaze. 

The  savageness  of  the  dog  family  is  nothing 
to  the  mad  fierceness  of  the  cat  Idnd.  That 
which  subdues  and  cows  the  one  only  makes 
the  other  wild  and  furious.  The  wolf  is  some- 
times taken  in  a  log  pen  with  a  trap-door,  wliich 
he  is  induced  to  enter  by  tying  a  sheep  within. 
When  the  trap  falls  he  struggles  desperately ; 
but  when  once  thoroughly  baffled  he  is  so  broken 
in  spirit  that  he  dare  not  touch  the  sheep,  though 
hunger  is  the  wolfs  normal  condition.  I  have 
known  of  a  prairie-wolf,  brought  into  a  village 
for  the  bounty,  dragging  and  hanging  from  the 
trap,  making  no  effl^rt  to  bite,  though  scarce- 
ly injured.  Every  member  of  the  FeliddB  fh)m 
Tabby  to  the  tiger  would  have  struggled  stead- 
ily with  the  wildest  fury  so  long  as  there  was  a 
spark  of  its  tenacious  life.  There  is  the  same 
nature  to  them  alL  It  is  easy  to  kindle  in  the 
eyes  of  the  house-cat  all  the  fierceness  of  the 
glow  that  lights  up  the  jungles  of  BengaL 
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I  HAVE  been  enjoined  to  give  you,  my  dear 
Laura,  the  accompanying  document  on  the 
day  of  our  marriage,  and  as  that  delightful  oc- 
casion transpires  to-morrow,  I  have  thought  it 
best,  and  wisest,  and  most  loving  that  I  should 
employ  this  evening  in  relating  how  it  came 
into  my  hands,  and  in  giving  you  some  idea  of 
the  true  character  of  the  man  from  whom  it 
comes. 

Mr.  John  Moneypenny  has  the  misfortune  to 
be  a  money-broker  in  Wall  Street,  and,  as  you 
know,  I  have  the  good  luck  to  be  his  clerk.  I 
do  not  want  you  to  understand  that  he  either 
caUs  himself  a  **  broker,"  or  dignifies  me,  his 
only  assistant  besides  the  messenger,  by  the  title 
of  '*  clerk,"  though  I  am  at  once  book-keeper, 
paying  and  receiving  teller,  cashier,  and  occa- 
sionally assistant  messenger.  On  the  contrary, 
he  insists  on  declaring  himself  a  plain  '*  note- 
shaver,"  and  my  <*boss."  He  has  a  sort  of 
grim  humor  in  his  composition,  and  an  affected 
gruffness  in  his  manner  when  occasionally  mak- 
ing these  assertions,  which  indicate  he  does  not 
seriously  mean  to  offend ;  and  as,  with  all  his 
faults,  he  has  been  uniformly  just,  if  not  indeed 
a  little  kind  to  me,  I  sink  my  American  pride 
and  independence,  and  only  smile  good-na- 
turedly when  I  hear  him  make  the  assertion 
that  he  is  my  master  and  I  am  his  servant,  and 
that  all  these  nonsensical  distinctions  of  clerk, 
cashier,  secretary,  teller,  and  book-keeper  are 
<*  confounded  modem  innovations"  that  reflect 
no  credit  on  the  age. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Moneypenny  affects  the  plain, 
unvarnished  in  all  appearances;  and  hence  the 
plain,  large-lettered  sign-board  which  hangs 
prominently  before  the  door  of  his  small  count- 
ing-room, and  which  bears  the  singular  name 
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and  title  of  '*Iohn  Mooeypenny,  Note-shayer." 
The  '*  street"  explains  the  peculiar  spelling  of 
the  Christian  name  by  saying  that  the  painter 
charged  twenty  cents  for  making  a  J  (with  a 
tail  to  it),  and  only  ten  cents  for  an  I  (without 
the  tail),  and  Old  Skinflint  (short  for  Mr. 
Moneypenny)  saved  the  difference,  because  he 
thoo^t  it  was  fifty  per  cent,  secored  on  the 
transaction.  Mr.  Moneypenny  explains  it  by 
swearing  that  the  letter  J  is  a  modem  innova- 
tion, and  that  he  **  won't  submit  to  any  such 
confounded  nonsense  as  the  use  of  it.*' 

Whenever  the  other  oddity  of  his  sign-board 
is  referred  to,  Mr.  Moneypenny  admits  very 
blandly  that  it  is  objectionable  at  not  very  defi- 
nite ;  and  he  never  fails  to  add  that  if  it  were 
consistent  with  the  public  peace  he  would 
change  all  the  signs  in  Wall  Street,  and  make 
every  ''broker"  read  ''mtthoriaed  pickpocket," 
and  every  ''counselor  at  law"  appear  in  his 
true  light  of  a  "legalized  swindler."  He  af- 
fects, as  a  great  many  other  illiterate  persons 
do,  a  contempt  for  all  honorary  degrees  and  tif 
ties  of  distinction,  and  once  took  into  his  heart 
of  hearts,  and  what  is  more,  loaned  a  hundred 
dollars,  without  interest  or  security,  to  a  crazy 
old  fellow  who  spent  an  hour  in  setting  forth 
his  belief  that  it  was  sinful  in  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  to  add  1},D,  after  their  names.  He 
sometimes  calls  himself  "lohn  Moneypenny, 
L.  8.  D.,"  in  allusion  to  a  nickname  given  him 
by  the  street,  and  does  not  get  angry  if  he 
overhears  himself  called  "Old  Pounds,  Shil- 
lings, and  Pence ;"  but  as  a  general  thing  he  is 
short,  sharp,  and  crusty,  dealing  sharply  and 
shrewdly  and  hardly  with  those  who  are  forced 
to  ask  his  assistance.  On  the  "  curbstone"  he 
is  as  cordially  hated  as  he  is  flattered,  and  in 
the  "  Gold  Room"  he  is  as  much  despised  as  he 
is  feared. 

Knowing  this  much  of  his  character,  my 
dear  Laura,  you,  who  have  seen  him  peer  rude- 
ly over  his  spectacles  at  you  as  we  talked  hur- 
riedly and  briefly  across  the  bar  which  excludes 
my  desk  and  the  safe  from  the  more  public 
part  of  the  office,  will  be  as  much  surprised  as 
I  was  yesterday  afternoon,  when  the  rush  of 
business  was  over,  to  hear  him  say,  in  a  tone  of 
unusual  pleasantness,  as  he  looked  up  at  me  on 
my  high  stool, 

"Well,  Robert,  I  understand  from  the  mes- 
senger that  yon  are  goi9g  to  be  married, 
hey?" 

When  he  had  first  itegnn  to  speak  I  had 
turned  to  him,  and  had  noticed  an  actual,  clear- 
ly-defined, and  rather  pleasant  smile  on  his  face. 
As  he  finished  the  question  he  seemed  to  be 
ashamed  of  having  been  caught  smiling,  and 
so  he  raised  his  voice  into  the  rather  gruff  and 
sharp  "  hey"  with  which  he  had  finished.  Aft- 
er a  moment,  seeing  his  countenance  growing 
severer  above  his  paper,  I  turned  again  to  my 
desk,  and  with  a  muttered  "  Yes,  Sir,"  resumed 
my  work. 

"The  giri  got  any  money,  Robert?" 

I  do  not  know  why  I  hesitated  to  answer  in 


the  negative,  but  I  did  until  he  had  repeated 
the  question. 

"Money  is  a  very  good  thing — in  modera- 
tion, and  I  advise  you  to  get  money  too,  if  yon 
can.    Your  girl  got  any,  hey  ?" 

There  was  no  resisting  that  inflection  of  the 
voice  with  which  he  expressed  that  "hey,"  so 
I  turned  deliberately  on  my  stool,  laid  down 
my  pen,  took  up  my  dignity  (imagine  a  man  on 
a  high  stool  in  a  little,  dirty,  dingy  office  in  Wall 
Street,  trying  to  look  dignified  I),  and  answered, 
in  my  severest  manner, 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Moneypenny,  Mm  Wolcott  is 
not  wealihf.  I  am  about  to  be  married  to  a 
lady  without  fortune  other  than  her  own  good 
sense,  quiet  tastes,  fine  accomplishments,  and  af- 
fectionate heart.  My  own  income  will,  I  hope, 
amply  supply  our  wants." 

I  had  very  nearly  said  "  my  own  small  in- 
come;" but  when  the  a^iective  was  on  my 
tongue  I  thought  it  would  be  hardly  just  to  him 
to  say  it,  for  he  was  then  paying  me  fully  as 
much  as  I  could  have  obtained  elsewhere,  and 
so  I  dropped  it. 

"Living  is  very  dear — yon  will  hardly  be 
able  to  keep  house  on — " 

"  We  do  not  propose  to  keep  house,"  I  in- 
terrupted. 

"That  won't  do.  Mustn^t  board.  Board- 
ing is  an  aggravation  of  spirits.  Young  mar- 
ried folks  must  keep  house ;  wife  is  certain  to 
spoil  in  a  boarding-house;  doesn't  have  soli- 
tude enough.  Guess  you'd  better  keep  house, 
and  I'll  rent  yon  that  brick  cottage  of  mine  in 
Thirty-fifkh  Street  cheap;  lately  had  it  fully 
furnished ;  cost  me  four  thousand  dollars ;  let 
you  have  it  dirt  cheap,  too.  Boardiug-schoob 
and  then  boarding-houses  spoil  half  the  women 
in  the  country.     Better  keep  house,  I  guess." 

I  could  not  imagine  what  business  it  was  of 
his  how  we  lived,  but  I  did  not  say  so.  The 
offer  to  rent  the  house  cheap  I  did  not  reply  to, 
for  I  knew  what  he  meant  by  cheap  rent.  He 
had  paid  the  insurance  on  the  house  the  day 
before,  and  he  valued  house  and  furniture  at 
$12,000.  He  wouldn't  think  of  taking  less  than 
ten  per  cent,  on  his  investment — that  is  $1200 
rental.  I  submit  it,  my  darling,  even  you,  with 
all  your  little  economical  notions,  could  not  eat 
and'  dress  off  $800  a  year. 

"Boarding-houses  breed  follies,"  he  con- 
tinoed,  "  particularly  in  young  wives.  I  guess 
you'd  better  keep  house,  to  give  your  giri  some- 
thing to  do  and  think  of.  Housekeeping  is  the 
best  schooling  in  the  world  for  a  young  woman. 
You'd  better  keep  house,  I  gnessi  You  can  do 
it  very  well  en  $2000  a  year." 

I  knew  he  had  not  made  a  mistake  in  the 
matter,  that  he  really  intended  to  say  what  he 
had,  and  that  it  was  equivalent  to  an  advance. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Moneypenny,"  1  began,  "you 
are  very  kind.  I  had  really  not  hoped  for  an 
advance  at  present." 

"  And  yon  had  the  hardihood  to  think  of 
marrying  on  $1600  a  year  I" 

There  was  a  species  of  hardihood,  a  bit  of 
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desperation,  a  sort  of  defiance  of  Providence  in 
it,  as  yon  hare  often  asserted,  as  y<ni  know,  my 
dear,  and  so  I  admitted  by  my  silence. 

*'  Ton  must  have  confidence  in  ber,  eh  ?**  he 
asked,  presently. 

'*  Yes,  Bir.  Moneypenny,  I  hare  confidence  in 
Laura  or  I—I  should  not  make  her  my  wife.*' 

"  Good,  good,  very  good,  indeed.  And  yon 
are  not  at  all  Jealous,  hey  ?" 

"No,  Sir;  not  jealous  in  the  least" 

While  asking  these  questions  he  had  left  his 
paper  and  had  ahnffied  himself  by  a  considei^ 
able  effort  on  to  the  messenger's  high  stool, 
which  he  had  placed  beside  my  own ;  so  we  sat, 
when  he  had  mounted,  with  our  backs  to  the 
door,  as  if  we  were  poring  over  the  ledger  which 
I  had  been  posting.  And  when  I  had  again 
expressed  my  confidence  in  yon,  my  dear,  and 
had  dechu^d  with  a  voice  slightly  tremulous 
either  with  love  for  my  darling  or  shjmees  at 
making  such  a  sentimental  admission  to  him, 
he  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  patting  it,  and 
said, 

**  That's  right,  my  boy ;  that's  right  Above 
all  things  avoid  suspicion  and  jealousy.  Half 
the  broken  friendships,  the  blasted  aifections 
of  this  world  result  from  hurried  misconcep- 
tions, and  misunderstandings,  and  unfounded 
suspicions  and  jealousies.  Beware  of  hasty 
misconstruction  of  motives ;  give  every  man 
and  woman  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  plenty 
of  margin  for  explanation.  Don't  ridicule  my 
preaching  because  you  know  I  never  practice 
it  A  suspicious  nature  has  been  the  curse  of 
my  life" — ^he  was  growing  more  excited  and 
talking  louder  as  he  progressed — "  yes,  Sir,  the 
curse  of  my  life.  It  made  me  disagreeable  to 
my  friends,  contemptible  to  my  enemies;  it 
made  me  unsociable  as  a  young  man,  and  cross 
and  ugly  as  an  old  one;  it  deprived  me  of 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  even  robbed  me 
of  the  woman  I  loved !" 

lliis  rather  astounding  climax  was  expressed 
with  very  considerable  energy,  and  was  followed 
by  an  expression  which  I  can  only  describe  as 
a  sort  of  combination  of  a  groan,  sob,  sigh,  and 
snifile,  with  a  slight  preponderance  of  sniffle. 

The  old  man's  conduct  was  so  strange,  and 
his  moUves  in  alluding  to  his  past  life,  which 
was  a  perfect  blank  to  me,  were  so  undeflnable 
that  I  only  ventured  to  say  that  his  was  an  un- 
fortunate fate. 

"Nobody  in  the  street  but  you  knows  that  I 
was  ever  in  love.  I  tell  yon  of  these  things  as 
a  warning.  Ill  tell  you  the  whole  story  as  a 
warning,  mind  yon,  and  you  had  better  take  it 
for  good  advice,  for  that**  all  you'll  ever  get 
out  of  it,  I  can  tell  yon." 

I  intimated,  with  as  careless  an  air  as  I  could 
assume,  that  I  expected  nothing  fW>m  it,  and 
that  he  had  better  follow  his  own  advice  in  re> 
gard  to  suspicions,  and  not  be — 

"Ah  !**  he  interrupted,  "  if  I  could  only  have 
done  that  years  ago,  years  ago,  how  much  hap- 
pier my  life  would  have  been ! "  And  then,  lean- 
ing over  my  desk,  and  talking  in  a  low  tone,  as 


if  afraid  of  being  overheard,  and  in  a  strangely 
confidential  way,  he  told  me  this  narrative, 
which  I  have  tried  to  write  out  for  you  in  his 
own  words  as  nearly  as  I  can  recall  them. 

"In  my  earliest  recollections  I  recall  myself 
as  a  boy  of  a  very  unsociable  and  consequently 
a  very  unhappy  disposition.  Solitude  and  si- 
lence ain't  good  for  boys,  and  I  was  too  fond 
of  both.  I  have  always,  from  my  earliest  child- 
hood possessed  a  singular  aptitude  at  making 
myself  not  only  unwarrantably  disagreeable,  but 
unnecessarily  miserable  upon  the  slightest  prov- 
ocation or  suspicion.  I  was  never  content  to 
meet  trouble  when  it  came.  I  was  always  on 
the  look-out  for  it,  and  insisted  on  meeting  it 
half-way.  Though  I  was  not  without  vanity 
when  a  youth,  yet  I  was  always  misoonstruing 
incidents  and  remarks  to  my  disadvantages 
Did  I  see  a  couple  of  my  school-fellows  whis- 
pering, I  felt  sure  it  was  about  me,  and  to  my 
discredit;  if  the  whisperers  happened  to  be 
young  girls,  I  was  certain  ihat  tiiey  were  dis- 
cussing my  looks  4ind  pronouncing  me  ugly ;  if 
they  laughed,  I  felt  sure  that  some  disarrange- 
ment or  general  shabbiness  of  my  dress  or  some- 
thing about  my  manner  excited  their  ridicule. 
I  lived  through  a  youth  of  discontent  and  dis- 
satisfaction and  seclusion,  to  develop  at  twen- 
ty-three into  a  young  man  full  of  doubts  and 
suspicions  of  all  the  rest  of  my  fellow-creatures. 

^*  I  suspected  every  thing  and  every  body. 
My  imagination  performed  the  most  wonderful 
fin^s  in  construing,  or  rather  in  misconstruing, 
the  motives  of  other  people.  I  had  no  confi- 
dence in  friendly  asseverations,  no  trust  in  busi- 
ness promises.  I  believed  that  friends  would 
act  for  me  and  my  interests  only  to  the  insig- 
nificant extent  that  I  made  it  their  indiridual 
interest  to  do  so.  Employes  I  had  none  then, 
but  was  myself  employed  in  a  banking-house, 
and  used  to  amuse  myself  in  wondering  how  my 
employers  dared  to  trust  my  fellow-clerks.  I 
was  a  spy  upon  each  and  eveiy  one  of  them ;  it 
was  a  labor  I  delighted  in  and  performed  faith- 
fully, not  that  I  ever  told  my  employers  of  my 
suspicions,  or  attempted  to  rise  by  ruining  oth- 
ers. I  kept  my  demon  for  my  own  destruc- 
tion, and  nurtured  my  serpent  to  sting  only 
myself. 

'*  No  man's  promise  was  as  good  to  me  as 
his  bond,  and  I  prefiarred  ample  security  to  fine 
words.  I  looked  on  my  employers — as  a  good 
many  young  men  appear  to  do  in  this  age — as 
my  personal* enemies,  for  whom  I  was  bound  to 
perform,  under  a  painful  necessity,  a  certain 
routine  duty  and  no  more,  and,  like  a  great 
many  other  young  men  of  the  present  day,  my 
idea  of  duty  was  rather  limited.  I  did  that 
duty  faithfiilly,  however,  for  I  was  never  an  idle 
person,  and  I  was  advanced  to  better  position 
and  pay  unsolicited.  Instead  of  being  grateful, 
however,  I  pnzded  my  head  for  days  to  discover 
the  secret  purpose  of  my  employer  in  thus  en- 
deavoring to  bribe  me  to  perform  some  unknown 
and  degrading  duty.  To  my  mind  selfishness 
characterized  all  actions,  was  the  chief  part  of 
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the  nfttnre  of  all  men,  of  all  women — all  bat  one 
— all  bat  my  Laara !" 

**Yoor  Laura!"  I  exclaimed,  intenropting 
him. 

^'Tes;  her  name  was  Laara.  Is  joar  sweet- 
heart's name  Laara?" 

I  had  thoaght  that  he  knew  that — ^I  don't 
know  why — and  told  him  so ;  bat  he  went  on 
without  noticing  the  intermption  farther. 

*'I  thoaght  all  women  designing/'  he  said, 
' '  until  I  met  her.  She  was  yery  beautifal,  veiy 
qoiet,  yery  pleasant,  and  very  good.  She  was 
too  good  for  me,  and  perhaps  it  is  all  the  better 
for  her  that  I  did  not  spoil  her  fine  nature  by 
marrying  her,  as  I  ruined  her  life  by  discarding 
her.  I  had  met  her  at  the  bouse  of  an  elderly 
lady  whom  I  had  known  for  years,  and  I  be- 
came interested  in  her  from  the  first.  I  know 
that  the  old  lady  had  told  her  all  about  me,  for 
from  our  rery  first  acquaintance,  in  fact,  she 
evinced  an  interest  in  me.  The  acquaintance 
soon  ripened  into  intimacy.  She  was  very  kind 
and  good,  and  always  friendly  and  tender  with 
me.  I  found  when  I  first  visited  her  at  her 
own  home  that  she  was  surrounded  by  admirers 
— ^not  lovers,  but  merely  friends — ^though,  before 
I  recognized  that  I  loved  her,  I  had  begun  to 
fear  that  each  was  a  lover,  and  to  look  upon 
him  with  a  jealous  eye  as  an  enemy.  I  wished 
in  my  heart  that  she  had  no  friend — ^no  acquaint- 
ance but  myself.  Gradually  my  selfishness  in 
this  regard  increased;  I  do  not  know  how  I 
managed  to  conceal  it ;  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in- 
jured and  aggrieved  by  the  existence  of  these 
friends;  I  had  none  such;  why  should  she? 
Why  should  she  find  pleasure  in  such  friend- 
ships ?  When  after  a  while  I  felt,  with  many 
misgivings,  that  she  loved  me,  and  had  by  my 
confession  of  my  affection  learned  the  truth  from 
her  own  lips  that  that  love  was  reciprocated,  I 
was  crael  and  selfish  enough  to  complain  of 
these  friends,  and  at  length  I  insisted  that  she 
should  dismiss  some  of  those  most  offensive  to 
me.  Yon  will  say  that  I  was  unreasonably 
jealous  and  selfish.  The  words  are  weak.  I 
must  have  appeared  very  contemptible  to  her, 
if  in  her  strong  love  for  me  she  had  not  felt  de- 
light in  thinking  these  complaints  proofs  of  my 
affection  rather  than  as  evidences  of  my  debased 
natnre. 

*'  There  was  one  among  her  friends  for  whom 
I  soon  evinced  a  cordial  dislike — ^not  at  first  a 
jealousy,  but  merely  dislike.  He  was  more  in- 
timate with  Laura's  family  than  I  was ;  he  was 
as  good  a  friend  to  her  widowed  mother  as  to 
Laura,  and  even  more  intimate  with  the  mo- 
ther than  the  daughter.  He  was  a  serious,  sad 
young  man,  evidently  with  some  sorrow  in  his 
life.  I  looked  on  him  then  as  a  sentimental 
fool.  He  was,  like  myself,  a  broker ;  his  office 
was  near  my  own,  for  I  had  gone  into  Wall 
Street  for  myself  at  this  time.  He  was  very 
attentive  to  Lanra  and  her  mother,  and  very 
polite  to  me  in  spite  of  my  coldness  toward 
him.  She  had  known  him  before  she  did  me ; 
I  hated  him  for  that ;  she  called  him  Frank, 


and  he  called  her  Lanra,  and  frequently  called 
her  mother,  as  she  did,  *  mother,'  though  I 
knew  there  was  no  relation,  and  I  hated  him 
for  that.  I  frequently  called  to  find  him  tbere 
before  me,  though  he  generally  retired  soon  after 
my  arrival  to  the  mother's  sitting-room.  Fre- 
quently he  went  out  with  the  mother  for  the 
evening,  and  occasionally  with  both. 

'*  My  dislike  of  him  ripened  into  jealousy  one 
evening  when,  going  to  call  by  appointment  on 
my  afl!anced,  I  met  the  three,  he,  Laura,  and 
her  mother,  just  leaving  the  hoose.  They  each 
spoke  to  me,  and  Lanra,  drawing  me  a  little 
one  side,  apologised  for  not  keeping  the  ap- 
pointment for  the  evening  by  saying  that  she 
and  her  mother  were  compelled  to  go  out  hast- 
ily and  unexpectedly  for  the  evening  to  attend 
a  sick  lady,  and  she  asked  me  to  come  back  the 
next  evening.  She  spoke  very  hurriedly  and 
nervously,  and  hastened  to  be  off.  I  thoaght 
at  the  time  that  her  nervousness  was  rather  sus- 
picious, and  when,  before  I  could  offer  to  see 
her  to  her  destination,  she  bade  me  good-night, 
and  taking  his  disengaged  arm  hurried  off,  leav- 
ing me  disconcerted  on  the  sidewalk,  I  felt  that 
she  was  deceiving  me. 

"  I  went  homeward  very  much  discomposed, 
and  full  of  suspicious  thoughts.  I  attempted  to 
thrust  out  the  unwelcome  idea  that  she  had 
been  anxious  to  avoid  me,  to  get  away  from  me, 
nervously  fearful  that  I  would  insist  on  accom- 
panying her,  but  it  would  come  back  coupled 
with  refiections'  of  former  incidents  of  her  own 
and  her  mother's  conduct  towsrd  Frank,  which 
now  looked  to  my  eyes  fearfully  suspicions. 
Why  had  she  wished  that  I  should  not  accom- 
pany her  ?  I  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
had  not,  and  then  devised  a  thousand  motivea, 
none  of  which  were  calculated  to  explain  and 
justify  her  conduct,  but  all  condemning  her,  and 
justifying  my  suspicions.  She  loved  that  man ! 
Her  mother  was  intriguing  to  many  them! 
She  was  fiirting  with  me  in  order  to  lare  him 
on  to  marry  her  I  She  was  going  to  some  place 
she  did  not  care  to  have  me  know  she  visited ! 
I  cursed  myself  that  I  had  not  followed  her, 
and  went  to  bed  at  length  wild  with  jealousy 
and  hate ! 

"I  was  half  ashamed  of  myself  next  morn- 
ing, and  tried  to  laugh  at  my  base  suspicions ; 
but  the  laugh  was  forced  and  hollow,  and  the 
contempt  I  felt  for  myself  was  only  half  g^u- 
ine,  since  I  was  continually  hunting  for  apolo- 
gies for  it.  I  did  not  look  in  the  glass  when  I 
washed  and  combed.  When  a  man  gets  to 
that  point  that  he  dares  not  look  himself  in  the 
eye  he  is  very  contemptible  indeed.  I  dared 
not  look  into  my  heart,  for  it  would  not  stand 
scrutiny  any  more  than  my  face.  Instead  of 
going  to  her,  telling  her  how  I  felt  and  thought, 
and  hearing,  if  she  chose  to  give  it,  an  expla- 
nation, I  found  myself  making  apologies  for  my 
suspicions  and  jealousies.  A  man  may  know 
positively  that  he  is  in  the  wrong  when  he  finds 
himself  hunting  in  his  own  mind  for  excuses 
for  his  conduct.  Our  honest  indignation,  like 
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oar  good  motives,  needs  no  apology.  I  did 
not  feel  this  so  earnestly  then  as  I  do  now,  and 
went  to  toy  office  that  morning  with  the  air  and 
expression  of  a  deeply>injured  man,  determined 
to.be  as  miserable  as  possible. 

''When  evening  came  I  went  to  see  Lanra 
with  something  of  the  idea  that  I  was  doing  a 
magnanimous  part  in  aiibrding  her  an  oppor- 
tunity for  explanation.  She  was  ill;  it  was 
evident  when  she  eame  into  the  room,  and 
she  at  once  told  me  so.  She  had  not  finished 
the  sentence  when  I  suggested  that  if  that  was 
the  case  my  visit  was  very  makprvpat.  *  Very 
thoughtful,*  you  will  say ;  '  veiy  contemptible,' 
I  say,  for  I  bad  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  she  had  said  it  to  get  rid  of  me.  She 
only  said  'No,  no,'  and  proceeded  to  tell  me 
that  she  had  been  up  all  the  night  before  with 
the  sick  fnend  whom  she  and  her  mother  had 
called  upon,  and  the  result  of  the  excitement 
and  unrest  was  a  headache.  She  feared  I 
would  find  her  very  dull,  but  I  must  not  go 
away  yet  She  fielt  it  would  do  her  good  to 
lay  her  head  on  my  shoulder  for  a  while ;  and 
so  she  sat  down  beside  me  and  put  her  hand 
into  mine,  and  asked  me  to  tell  her  how  much 
I  loved  her. 

"During  the  evening  she  never  again  re- 
ferred to  Frank  or  her  conduct  in  hurrying  off 
with  him,  and  in  talking  over  our  prospects  and 
plans  of  an  early  wedding  I  almost  forgot  the 
circumstances  which  bad  troubled  me,  and  veiy 
glad  was  I  to  forget  it.  After  we  had  sat  thus 
for  nearly  an  hour  she  suddenly  rose  up  and 
said  to  me, 

" '  John,  you  must  go  now.  I  am  very  sony 
to  dismiss  you,  but  I  am  very  sick,  and  must 
go  to  bed.' 

"  I  took  my  hat  with  ma»y  expressions  of 
regret  at  my  carelessness  in  not  sooner  perceiv- 
ing how  much  she  needed  rest,  and  accusing 
myself  of  selfishness  in  detainmg  her  thus  long. 

"'No,  John,'  she  said;  'let  me  think  yon 
forget  to  go  because  yon  love  me.' 

' '  And  I  did  love  her.  All  philosophy  which 
teaches  that  selfish  and  debased  natures  can 
not  love  truly  is  false— false,  I  tell  yon!  I 
know  how  debased  I  was — ^I  know  how  passion- 
ately I  loved  that  woman  I 

"  I  turned  in  the  midst  of  protestations  of 
this  love  to  go,  and  bidding  her  good-night, 
opened  the  door  as  the  street-bell  rang,  and  ad- 
mitted—that man !  I  had  rather  have  seen  at 
that  moment  any  other  being— natural  or  super- 
natural— ^for  his  coming  turned  my  cup  of  hap- 
piness into  gall.  He  came  in  with  a  bow  to 
me — a  bow  as  if  I  had  been  the  servant  who 
answered  the  bell ;  he  spoke  to  her,  and  I  saw 
him  press  her  hand.  And  as  I,  bowing,  walked 
out  of  the  house,  he  and  she  entered  the  par- 
lor with  what  seemed  to  me  most  unseemly 
haste. 

"  Ton  will  have  to  imagine  my  feelings — ^I 
hope  yon  can  not;  but  I  can  not  describe 
them.  Mingled  jealousy  and  hatred  of  him, 
and  suspicion  of  her,  haunted  my  brain.     I  did 


not  go  home.  I  crossed — sneaked — ^to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street,  and  from  behind  a  tree 
I  watched  the  house. 

"Laura  and  he  did  not  remain  many  min- 
utes in  the  parlor.  They  left  it,  and  a  minute 
after  I  could  plainly  see  them  in  the  room  above 
^•the  room  which  I  knew  was  her  sitting-room. 
Then  I  did  not  reflect  that  it  was  also  her  mo- 
ther's sitting-room-^I  was  too  jealous  to  reflect 
BO  coolly.  I  did  hare  the  sense  to  remain, 
however,  and  did  not  rush  frantically  to  my 
home  and  fret  my  heart  out  at  her  deceit.  I 
kept  cool—- determined  to  wait  until  he  was 
gone,  if  I  staid  there  till — I  would  have  said 
till  morning,  but  .the  reflection  appalled  me. 
Then,  when  he  was  gone,  I  would  upbraid  her 
with  her  inconstancy. 

"He  remained  in  the  house  about  five  min- 
utes— ^not  more.  When  he  came  out,  her  mo- 
ther, not  Laura,  was  with  him ;  and  they  hur- 
ried away  before  I  could  think  to  follow  them. 
I  was  too  rejoiced  to  see  him  leave  the  house 
with  the  mother  to  think  of  any  thing  else.  I 
started  home  fiieling  much  consoled  in  mind. 
Evidently  the  mother  had  been  again  called 
out  to  see  the  sick  friend. 

"  The  sick  friend  ?  My  suspicious  mind  dwelt 
on  that  phrase.  Who  was  the  sick  friend? 
Evidently  some  relation  of  Frank's,  you  would 
suppose ;  but  I  had  never  heard  him  speak  of 
brothers  or  sisters,  and  I  knew  his  parents  were 
dead.  And  what  ailed  her  ?  Lanra  had  merely 
alluded  to  her.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  she  not  have  told  me  all  about  her  ?  I 
recalled  instances  without  number  when  she 
had  talked,  as  most  young  women  do,  of  similar 
minor  domestic  topics.  Why  had  she  avoided 
this  subject?  It  wa»  veiy  suspicious.  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  to  this  day  how  I  hesitated  to 
employ  the  nKPi^  suspicious.  In  all  my  degra- 
dation I  knew  fuUy  how  contemptible  I  was 
even  to  myself.  1  was  ashamed  of  a  nature  I 
made  no  attempt  to  correct,  and  apologized  for 
its  possession  as  if  to  justify  myself  for  having 
it.  I  conceived  motives,  I  misconstrued  ac- 
tions, I  twisted  appearances,  until  I  had  con- 
vinced myself  that  my  suspicions  were  correct, 
that  my  jealousies  were  well  founded,  and  that 
she  was  fiilsel  Yon  will  say  that  the  condn- 
sion  was  ridiculous.  Did  yon  ever  know  of 
jealousy  that  ever  employed  true  logic  ? 

"  For  two  days  I  did  not  go  near  her ;  I  was 
contemptible  enough  even  for  that,  and  left  her 
without  a  word.  On  the  third  day  she  wrote 
me  a  loving  note,  asking  why  I  had  not  called, 
and  desiring  to  know  if  I  were  ill.  She  begged 
me,  if  able,  to  come  to  her  that  evening.  I 
received  the  note,  and  sent  a  verbal  answer  by 
the  messenger  that  I  would  come.  I  felt  as  if 
I  was  very  generous  in  granting  the  interview. 

"  I  was  very  much  astonished  the  same  after- 
noon to  see  Laura  in  Wall  Street.  When  I 
first  saw  her  she  was  coming  out  of  Broad 
Street.  I  instantly  recollected  that  his  oflSce 
was  in  Broad,  and  I  was  at  once  satisfied  that 
she  had  come  direct  from  there.  I  was  erased 
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with  anger  at  the  thought;  but  managed  to 
suppress  all  emotion  by  the  time  she  had  come 
np  my  steps  and  stood  in  my  office — here,  even 
there  where  I  have  seen  your  Laura  standing, 
and  spoke  to  me  across  the  bars. 

"  She  had  been  to  see  him— she  confessed  it ; 
but  she  studiously  avoided  telling  me  for  what. 
My  manner  did  not  perhaps  encourage  her  to 
teU  me  more,  but  she  made  no  allusion  to  her 
reasons  for  calling  other  than  that  it  was  on  im- 
portant business.  She  had  come  to  my  office 
to  tell  me  that  she  would  have  to  postpone  our 
engagement  for  that  evening ;  she  would  not  be 
at  home ;  she  was  compelled  again  to  attend  on 
her  sick  friend,  and  begged  I  would  come  the 
evening  following.  At  that  moment  a  stage 
was  passing;  she  hailed  it,  and,  bidding  me 
<  good-by,*  she  sprang  in,  and  was  gone. 

*'It  was  not  ten — not  five  minutes  later  that 
I  saw  him  come  from  Broad  Street  and  spring 
into  the  next  stage  which  followed  in  the  same 
direction.  Furious  with  jealousy  I  called  a 
carriage,  and  directing  the  driver  to  catch  the 
stage  in  which  Laura  was,  sank  back  in  the 
cushions  and  gave  myself  up  to  my  reflections. 
The  stage  was  soon  found.  I  saw  that  Laura 
was  still  in  it,  and  directing  the  driver  to  follow 
at  a  safe  distance,  I  kept  a  close  watch  upon 
her,  unobserved.  At  length  «he  lefb  the  stage, 
and  I  left  the  coach.  I  dogged  her  through 
three  or  four  blocks,  and  at  length  saw  her  enter 
the  residence  of  that  man !  She  entered  hasti- 
ly and  authoritatively ;  she  passed  the  servant 
without  a  word,  and  I  saw  her,  ere  he  had 
closed  the  door,  ascending  the  staircase  to  the 
sleeping  apartments  above.  I  saw  her  in  the 
room  above,  I  saw  her  lay  aside  her  bonnet, 
and  then  I  saw  her  arrange  the  blinds  of  the 
windows  to  exclude  the  light  and  observa- 
tion. 

*'  And  at  length  I  saw  him  conae  and  enter. 
I  saw  him,  too,  in  the  room  above. 

'^Neither  of  them  left  the  house  that  night. 
They  were  the  servants  who  frequently  came 
out,  and  then  returned  to  the  house.  I  know 
that  neither  left  the  house  that  night,  for  I 
watched  till  morning,  aiid  saw  her  leave  alone. 

*'^  I  was  too  incensed  to  speak  to  her.  I  dared 
not  trust  myself  to  do  so ;  but  writing  her  a  bit- 
ter letter,  in  which  I  told  her  what  I  had  seen, 
and  accused  her  of  all  things  base,  I  bade  her 
farewell  forever!  The  same  day  I  left  New 
York,  and  in  a  week  more  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Europe. 

*'  I  never  saw  her  again — I  heard  no  more 
of  her  until  three  years  after,  when  I  returned 
to  America.  She  was  dead.  The  friend  who 
told  me  this  was  her  mother,  and  she  told  me 
alt  She  had  married  Frank  a  year  after  I  had 
disappeared,  and  had  died  in  giving  birth  to 
her  first  child.  The  sick  friend  whom  she  had 
visited  was  a  lunatic  sister  of  Frank's,  and  she 
had  died  the  night  I  watched  the  house." 

Mr.  Moneypenny  stopped  here.  He  attempt- 
ed to  continue  shortly  after  what  I  imagine 
would  have  been  the  moral  of  his  story ;  but  he 


could  not  bring  himself  to  utter  it,  and  I  did 
not  need  it. 

At  length  he  drew  from  his  breast-pocket  the 
sealed  package  which  I  shall  hand  yon  with  this 
long  letter.  It  was  directed  to  yon  under  the 
name  yon  will  bear  to>morrow — *'  Mrs.  Robert 
Clarke." 

'*  I  have  wished,"  he  said,  as  he  handed  me 
the  package,  *'  to  make  yonr  wife  a  bridal  pres- 
ent. I  hope  yon  won't  refuse  to  take  it,  for  it 
will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  know  that  she 
will  accept  it." 

I  could  not  say  no. 

''  I  will  offer  yon  none,"  he  added.  *af  the 
story  I  have. told  has  impressed  yon  it  w^ill  be 
of  more  value  than  any  thing  else  I  conld  do  or 
say.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  present  at  yonr  wed- 
ding, but  she  must  not  know  it,  and  yoa  must 
not  give  her  that  package  until  after  yon  are 
married.  When  you  do  so  you  must  tell  her 
this  story  that  I  have  told  you.  I  hope  you 
will  make  her  happy,  and  God  bless  yon  both ! " 

He  turned  aside,  got  down  from  his  high 
stool,  and  hobbled  away. 

It  is  easy,  my  deiir,  to  gness  at  the  contents 
of  the  package.  It  is  difficult  to  disgnise  jew- 
elry in  yellow  envelopes,  and  I  csxifeeiy  if  I  can 
not  see,  the  breast-pin,  necklace,  ear-rings,  and 
bracelets  which  form  my  wife's  bridal  present 
from  John  Moneypenny.  And  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult for  me,  who  have  known  him  so  long  and 
know  how  truly  he  has  painted  his  character, 
and  how  he  gradually  emerged  after  bis  love- 
disappointment  into  a  morose  old  miser,  to  guess 
at  its  value.  A  poor  clerk's  wife  can  not  af- 
ford to  wear  very  costly  jewelry — John  Money- 
penny  has  thought  pf  that,  my  dear,  and  yon 
need  not  hope  on  opening  this  to  find  a  valua- 
ble set  of  diamonds. 

KOTE  BY  MRS.  CLABKE. 

After  my  dear  husband  had  read  me  the  Ibregoing 
communication  as  explanatory  of  the  package,  and 
had  expressed  his  regret  at  having  written  the  last 
paragraph— for  we  felt  more  kindly  toward  poor  John 
Moneypenny,  after  readlnff  hie  unhappy  story  in  the 
new  light  of  our  own  happmeBB— I  opened,  with  some 
little  nervoaaneae,  the  large  yellow  envelope  which 
contained  the  Jcwela.  They  were  not  diamonds,  bat 
they  were  nevertheless  very  valuable— a  handsome 
aet  of  pearla  that  I  conld  conalatently  wear  aa  a  poor 
clerk*a  wife.  And  my  hoaband  declared,  when  I  had 
hastily  put  them  on,  that  they  certainly  became  me 
very  much,  and  thought  John  Moneypenny  had  dis- 
played a  great  deal  of  taste. 

After  we  had  aufficlently  admired  them  I  tnnied 
again  to  the  envelope,  in  which  I  bad  noticed  a  let- 
ter, and,  opening  it,  handed  it  in  some  surprise  to 
my  husband.  It  was  engrossed  on  legal  cap  paper, 
and  my  husband,  who  is  versed  In  such  matters,  at 
once  pronounced  it  a  '*  deed.**  And  at  another  glance 
we  found  that  It  waa  a  deed  of  gift  of  the  house  in 
Thirty-fifth  Street,  which  John  Moneypenny  had  only 
the  week  before  handsomely  famished.  Our  aston- 
ishment at  such  a  present  was  only  surpassed  by  that 
which  poeaeaaed  ua  when  we  read  the  oonaideration 
which  had  indnced  John  Moneypenny  to  ezecoie  this 
deed  of  gift    It  ran  thus : 

^^For,  and  in  consideration  qf,  tht  love  and  affection 
toMeh  I  bore  her  mother.** 

We  read  no  fhrther ;  then  was  nothing  more  of  in* 
terest  In  the  long  form  to  oa. 
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ENGIJBH  LABOR. 

IN  TWO  Fi^ItTS.— X»^RT  I. 

OF  all  the  paratings  I  haye  «ver  teen  that  bj 
Tarner,  which  he  ealled  ^'  Rain,  Win4,  and 
Speed,"  is  the  most  terribly  fiuicinating.  Those 
Who  have  seen  the  colored  copies  of  it  akme  can 
not  appreciate  the  mjstical  Mending  of  elements 
and  objects  in  this  wild  picture.  The  wind- 
driven  mist  and  rain  cling  aboat  the  great  en- 
gine and  its  train — ^whose  thunder  one  can  al- 
most hear — as  abont  a  monstroas  birth  from 
themselTes ;  as  if  after  SBons  of  blind,  distracted 
throes  they  had  at  length  gained  their  incarna- 
tion in  this  compressed  and  chained  storm  which 
bears  the  trade  and  the  ciTilization  of  the  world 
on  its  shoulders.  Out  of  the  rain  and  fog  emerg- 
ing, into  the  rain  and  fog  plunging,  onward 
thunders  the  Express  Train  of  Enghind.  A 
poor  wretch  out  there  in  the  storm  of  life  may 
find  perhaps  no  pillow  more  alluring  to  his  wear 
ry  bead  than  the  iron  rail ;  the  coming  death 
sends  to  bis  ear  along  that  iron  harp-string  a 
soothing  strain  of  rest ;  the  blood  on  the  wheels 
disturbs  no  trayeler ;  the  cry  of  death  mingled 
with  the  roar  of  rain,  wind,  speed,  and  reached 
no  human  ear  or  heart ;  the  train  thunders  on 
after  its  harnessed  hurricane  as  before.  "  Life," 
as  the  working-man  in  **  Caste"  reminds  his 
sweet-heart  when  she  flirts  with  **a  gentleman" 
— ^^  Life  is  a  railway  train :  there  is  first-class, 
second-class,  and  third-class;  all  those  found 
riding  in  a  class  higher  than  their  ticket  shall 
be  proseeoted  according  to  law."  I  shall  never 
forget  the  applause  which  that  sentence  elicited 
when  the  |day  was  brought  out  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre.  The  audience  felt  England  in 
it.  In  this  great  express  train  yon  must  also 
get  into  the  carriage  marked  with  the  place 
of  your  destinatfon—'*  Liverpool,"  «*  Oxford," 
"Manchester,"  "Leeds,"  "Sheffield." 

And  now,  leaving  the  symbolical  for  the  act- 
ual train,  may  I  enter  the  8econ\l-class  marked 
"Sheffield?"  It  is,  I  know,  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  a  republican  to  go  any  but  first- 
class;  but  some  of  us  have  few  shillings,  to  in- 
vest in  pretension.  Arthur  Clough,  a  poet  if 
God  ever  made  one,  the  dear  friend  of  the  best 
men  in  England  and  America,  did  not  fear  to 
speak  in  one  of  his  finest  poems  of  the  maid 
and  himself  "in  casual  second-class;"  and  Fa- 
ther Ignatius,  a  nobleman  by  birth,  responded 
to  his  amaaed  aristocratic  ftiends  who  asked 
him  "why  he  rode  in  the  third-cUiss?"— -"Be- 
cause there  is  not  a  fourth."  But  besides  sav- 
ing my  shillings,  there  is  a  reason  why  I  shall 
travel  to-day  second-class.  In  that  alone  we 
meet  the  a^regate  people  of  England. '  In  the 
first-class  we  travel  with  a  few  self-inclosed 
Britbh  islands  in  broadcloth,  who  read  the 
TBaet  one  half  of  the  way  and  doze  the  other ; 
in  the  third-class  we  are  with  the  inarticulate 
(not,  Uke  the  others,  from  pride,  but  dumbness) 
boes  and  hatchets,  worked  indeed  by  human- 
like pulse-power  and  sinew-bands,  whose  pres- 


ence is  stifiing  on  a  long  journey.  In  the  sec- 
ond-class the  stem  rock  and  the  muddy  sea 
mingle  a  little,  and  there  is  earth  enough  for  a 
conversation,  or  even  sometimes  an  acquaint- 
ance, to  grow. 

It  is  a  bright  morning  in  November  as  we 
move  out  of  the  King*s  Cross  Station,  London ; 
bright,  that  is,  as  English  mornings  go.  "I  ad- 
vise Americans  coming  abroad,"  wrote  Horace 
Greeley  once  from  London,  "to  take  a  good 
look  at  the  sun ;  they  may  occasionally  see  over 
here  in  the  sky  something  Uke  a  boiled  turnip, 
but  never  the  son."  After  a  residence  of  some 
length  of  time  in  England  one  finds  himself 
getting  to  like  these  gray  mornings  and  mezzo- 
tint evenings.  At  any  rate  they  furnish  the  fit 
light  in  which  to  see  England  and  her  people ; 
as  Charles  Kingsley  said :  "  It  is  this  hard  gray 
climate  that  has  made  hard  gray  Englishmen." 
Our  carriage,  constructed  to  carry  five  on  the 
front  and  five  on  the  back  seat,  has  eight  in  it. 
So  long  aa  we  are  passing  over  London  roofs 
and  through  the  suburbs  we  all  gaze  out  of  the 
windows ;  and  there  are  few  things  that  show 
more  impressively  the  immensity  of  the  vast 
city  than  the  long  time  it  takes  any  train  leav- 
ing London  to  reach,  even  when  going  at  some 
speed,  the  laat  of  the  half-finished  blocks  of 
buildings  at  the  end  of  its  nntired  spokes. 
Once  out  of  the  city  some  anxious  smoker  puts 
his  question  to  each:  "Do  yon  object  to  a 
dgar  ?"  and  breaks  a  pass  for  a  number  as  anx- 
ious as  himselt  Another  moment  and  eight 
become  invisible  behind  the  7tme«,  Tekgrcph^ 
Siattdardf  or  Morning  Star;  and  the  silent  hour 
passes.  Then  the  papers  are  laid  aside,  and  a 
ten-minutes  Quaker  meeting  ensues.  The  news 
has  been  stirring:  Graribaldi  beaten  back  by 
French  arms;  the  American  elections  gone 
Democratic ;  the  Manchester  Fenians  must  die 
on  the  twenty-third.  There  are  one  or  two 
mouths  twitching,  some  eyes  glistening ;  there 
is  a  thought  tinging  fh>m  brain  to  brain  that 
must  utter  itself,  and  the  question  only  is  who 
will  bell  the  cat^-Silence.  Any  amount  that  it 
will  be  that  Yorkshire  man  with  strong  cheek- 
bones and  Plutonic  fire  under  the  cold  granite 
surface  of  him.  He  it  is.  He  has  been  read- 
ing the  Mormmg  Siar,  and  he  must  begin  with 
the  heavy  Devonshire  brother  to  whom  the 
Hmes  has  been  all  his  life  what  sun,  water,  and 
air  are  to  floating  jellies  that  have  lungs  and 
nerves  only  in  the  elements.  There  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  pepple  in  England  on  whom  the 
Tunes  acts  chemically  thus.  If  any  one  in  a 
miscellaneous  company  begins  a  conversation 
he  will  almost  certainly  talk  Times  for  the  first 
few  minutes  at  least,  though  afterward  he  may 
work  up  to  a  higher  and  individual  plane.  The 
Times  is  aggregate  England  set  in  type. 

"I  wonder  if  they'll  hang  those  Manchester 
Fenians,"  says  he  of  the  Star. 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  responds  he  of  the  Times, 
"When  the  ministers  of  the  law  can  be  assas- 
sinated with  impunity  while  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty  society  is  at  an  end,"  he  adds,  that 
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being  as  near  as  he  can  make  it  the  h&st  sen* 
tence  he  has  read  in  the  sheet  before  him. 

*' That's  so.  Yes,  that's  so.  Bat  it's  hard 
to  know  what  to  do  with  men  who  beliere  thej 
are  doing  the  work  of  patriotism.'* 

"In  the  eye  of  the  law  they  are  murderers," 
quotes  the  THmu  man  farther. 

Here  there  is  a  minnte  of  silence,  during 
which  I  observe  a  third  party  preparing  to  pat 
in  an  oar.  He  will,  it  is  plain,  carry  the  boat 
into  deeper  water.  He  is  one  of  those  men  not 
nnfreqnently  met  in  the  northern  counties,  with 
the  dress  of  a  working-man,  the  brow  and  eye 
of  a  poet.  He  is  of  that  stratum  of  English 
nature  out  of  which  Robert  Collyers  oome  now 
and  then.  The  London  man  shrinks  percepti- 
bly when  he  hears  that  broad  oontroTersial  ac- 
cent. 

"Neighbor,"  says  Number  Three,  "let  us 
suppose  it  had  been  Craribaldi  instead  of  Kel- 
ley  who  was  in  that  van  at  Manchester.  Let 
us  suppose  a  French  soldier  in  the  place  of 
Policeman  Brett.  A  party  of  Italians  rescue 
their  chief,  and  in  the  scuffle  the  Frenchman 
is  killed.  What  should  we  in  England  say 
then?" 

"The  cases  are  not  parallel." 

"Very  likely,"  replied  the  other,  "that  is 
what  some  in  England  would  say."  (Here  a 
scornful  glance  at  the  Times,)  "But  ore  they 
not  parallel  ?  Is  the  Papacy  heavier  on  Italy 
than  the  English  Church  is  on  Ireland?  Is 
France  more  oppressive  to  Rome  than  England 
to  Ireland  ?  Are  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Pope 
driving  Italians  away  from  their  native  land  by 
millions  as  the  alternative  of  beggary  ?" 

"Sir,"  says  the  London  man,  somewhat  red 
— ^he  is  in  broadcloth,  and  doubts  whether  he 
should  converse  with  a  working-man — "the 
wrongs  of  Ireland  are  mainly — mainly"  (a  glance 
at  the  leading  article)  "  sentimental." 

"I  have  been  through  Ireland,  friend  ;  it  is 
plain  you  have  not.  If  yon  had  you  would 
have  seen  that  haggard,  wobegone  people 
crouching  in  their  huts  and  lanes  under  the 
shadows  of  the  mansions  of  rich  Englishmen ; 
you  would  have  never  forgotten  the  famished 
cheeks,  the  hungry  eyes  looking  upon  fields 
waving  with  plenty ;  and  you  would  never  have 
called  their  wrongs  sentimental." 

This  brings  up  Number  Four,  a  jaunty  young 
commercial  traveler,  who  knows  that  English 
Law  and  Order  mean  a  good  Havana  on  his 
journey,  and  a  good  supper  by  a  safo  fireside 
at  his  journey's  end. 

"  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  remark,  I 
would  say  that  the  Fenians  are  going  the  wrong 
way  to  get  justice.  No  roan  feels  the  wrongs 
of  Ireland  more  than  I  do" — here  a  gentle  puff 
at  the  Havana  by  rosy  and  placid  cheeks—"  but 
this  shooting  of  policemen  turns  every  body 
against 'the  Irish,  and  has  got  to  be  stopped." 

"  Oppression  maketh  a  wise  man  mad,  all 
the  more  perhaps  the  unwise.  Fenianism  is 
indeed  the  wild  shadow  of  a  barbarous  Wrong ; 
and  the  shadow  will^  disappear  only  when  the 


substance  disajqsears.  The  widow  of  the  dead 
policeman  would  find  many  mourning  sisters  of 
hers  in  Ireland,  victims  of  slow,  perpetual  as- 
sassination." 

"  I,  for  one,"  breaks  in  a  thongfaiful  man, 
who  had  not  before  spoken,  "  hope  they'll  not 
hang  the  men.  It  will  have  no  good  effect  on 
Irishmen.  An  Irishman  is  less  afraid  of  death 
than  any  man  living,  and  he  is  rather  pnmd  of 
dying  for  his  country.  He  believes  he  is  going 
from  this  world  in  which  he  haa  a  cabin,  or 
not  even  that,  straight  to  paradise ;  the  priest 
tells  him  so,  and  gives  him  a  through-ticket  to 
the  place,  and  he  has  no  doubts  about  iL  Then 
from  being  an  unknown  man  he  becomes  a  fa- 
mous martyr.  The  way  to  punish  Irishmen  is 
to  put  funny  parti -colored  clothes  on  them, 
and  set  them  to  breaking  stones  in  PiccadiUy. 
They'd  rather  die  any  day  than  that." 

"  And  I,"  put  in  a  quiet  man  in  seedy  coat — 
a  poor  clergyman  I  should  think — "  hope  they 
will  not  be  executed,  because  I  don't  believe  that 
they  are  murderers  at  heart.  /  hate  the  gal- 
lows oiiy  way ;  but  every  one  must  admit  that 
it  should  be  reserved  for  brutal,  malicloua,  cold- 
blooded men.  These  Fenians  are  nothing  of 
the  kind.  I  think  them  victims  of  an  epidemic 
lunacy"  ("  Hear,  hear,"  from  several  in  the  car- 
riage), "but  they  are  not  the  stuff  for  which 
the  gallows  was  raised.  The  blow  they  struck 
was  not  for  personal,  private  vengeance" 
("  Hear,  hear  I") ;  "  it  was  not  for  selfish  ends  ; 
and  I  tell  you,  gentlemen"  (and  now  a  spark 
of  fire  starts  from  his  eyeX  *'when  yon  take 
self  from  a  deed  you  take  the  devil  out  of  itT 
("Hear,  Aear,HBAB!") 

The  train  and  the  conversation  stopped  to- 
gether at  this  point.  We  are  to  have  ten  min- 
utes for  refreshments — i. «.,  pork-pie,  stout,  pies 
made  of  minced  pork,  beer,  and,  as  I  have  al- 
ready hinted,  pork  indosed  in  paatxy.  I  vratch 
where  the  seedy  clergyman  (as  I  imagine  him) 
takes  his  seat,  and  go  to  take  my  luncheon  be- 
side him. 

"  I  thank  you.  Sir,"  I  said,  "  for  your  veiy 
humane  remark  in  the  carriage.  What  do  you 
think  is  to  be  the  end  of  the  Fenian  movement  ?" 

"  Are  you  an  Englishman  ?" 

"An  American." 

"North  or  South?" 

"North." 

"  Very  well ;  then  yon  wiH  understand  me 
when  I  say  that  the  event  at  Manchester  is  in 
one  sense  a  John  Brown  raid.  Allen — ^I  think 
no  other — ^will  be  executed ;  and  from  that  time 
a  chasm  will  begin  to  yavrn  between  the  people 
of  these  islands  and  Uieir  past,  to  which  they 
are  now  so  utterly  fettered.  It  is  the  fatal 
omen  of  our  Government  that  it  must  hang  the 
man  who  shot  Brett.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Reform  Bill  just  passed  they  could  not  do 
it  without  civil  war.  As  it  is  they  will  do  it, 
but  will  never,  never  be  forgiven.  From  that 
time  the  clood  will  grow  that  holds  the  bolt 
which  is  to  strike  our  English  aristocracy.  You 
may  be  sure  the  English  Radicals  intend  to  make 
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the  most  of  all  this.  I  ftm  at  this  time  on  my 
war  to  confer  with  some  Irishmen ;  and  our 
proposition  to  them  is  simply  that  they  shall 
gfiTO  up  their  idea  of  separation  from  Great 
Britain,  and  join  in  a  great  united  movement  to 
eecnre  every  reform  required  by  justice  in  their 
country  and  ours.  Once  let  the  maasea  of 
tbese  islands  join  their  hearts  and  hands,  and 
our  aristocracy  will  be  no  more  before  us  than 
a  set  of  peacocks.  The  Fenian  idea  of  sepa- 
ration is  insane ;  but  it  is  the  counterpart  of 
tbe  aristocratic  fatuity  which  has  built  upon 
tbe  sand.     The  floods  are  coming  !*' 

The  remainder  of  the  way  was  passed  in 
comparatire  silence.  Many-minded  Enn^nd, 
as  epitomized  in  the  Sheffield  carriage,  had 
▼ented  its  opinions  and  was  quiet.  At  length 
the  sun  was  obscured ;  we  entered  into  a  yel- 
low-brown fog;  the  engine  uttered  that  hor- 
rible shriek  which  some  one  has  compared  to 
that  of  a  dying  pig  with  a  bad  conscience.  I 
looked  out  and  saw  rising  through  the  smoke  a 
grove  of  tall  chimneys.  When  I  first  looked 
upon  Sheffield — now  recognized  as  the  field 
where  the  battle  between  capital  and  labor 
waxes  hottest — ^with  its  dark  pall  overhanging 
it,  penetrated,  by  lurid  tongues  of  flame,  there 
seemed  written  over  all,  **  The  smoke  of  their 
torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever.** 

Was  it  the  eflfect  of  the  yellow  fog,  or  of  the 
accumulated  ignorr.nce  in  human  feces,  that 
along  these  fearr;.ily  crowded  streets  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  burdens  of  ancient  woe 
and  despair?  They  seemed  to  me  a  hard,  un- 
smiling procession  of  those  who  have  no  rest, 
day  nor  night — who  in  the  morning  say,  Would 
God  it  were  evening!  and  in  Uie  evening, 
Would  God  it  were  morning ! 

The  cabman  drives  rapidly.  Beyond  the 
crowd  and  the  smoke  we  come  to  a  fine  hill ; 
in  the  distance  stretch  other  hilld,  and  beneath 
them  beautiful,  well-tilled  valleys,  with  grand 
old  mansions ;  the  sun  shines  out  again  on  the 
superb  prospect ;  the  gates  of  a  beautiful  En- 
glish home  fly  open ;  and  soon  by  the  hospita- 
ble fireside  and  the  loaded  table  all  wretched- 
ness becomes  phantasmal,  and  Sheffield  the  hap- 
piest of  cities. 

'*  What  splendid  residences  there  are  around 
here !  There  must  be  a  vast  deal  of  wealth  in 
Sheffield.  About  no  city  in  England  have  I 
seen  snch  charming  environs.** 

"  Yes,"  whispers  a  friend  at  my  elbow,  **  there 
are  fine  houses,  much  luxury  and  wealth ;  but 
these  things  do  not  grow  without  roots.  To- 
day you  are  with  the  foliage  and  fruit ;  to-mor- 
row, no  doubt,  you  will  be  exploring  the  roots 
beneath  them.** 

To-morrow  came,  and  down  among  the  roots 
I  went. 

"  Air !  a  glass  of  water !  a  gentleman  has 
fainted!*'  There  is  a  gathering  round  of  pale 
women's  faces,  and  now  they  are  confused  in 
one  great,  death-like  face ;  there  is  an  outer 
circle  of  the  unmoved  faces  of  men,  half  turned 
from  their  work.     Casual  remarks  coming  as 


from  an  infinite  distance :  **  He's  not  used  to 
the  smell ;"  ^  the  factory  isn't  good  for  delicate 
folk;"  **cyanid  tells  on  the  heart.*'  A  slow 
pressing  downward  of  the  low  ceiling ;  a  quiver- 
ing of  discolored  window-panes  back  to  their 
places ;  the  circle  of  women  and  children  re- 
turned to  their  work ;  the  visitor  supported  by 
arms  into  the  court-yard.  Tis  a  scene  that 
came  before  my  mind*s  eye  several  times;  it 
was  several  times  probable,  but  it  did  not  oc- 
cur. It  took,  however,  a  considerable  rein- 
forcement of  nerve  by  resolution  to  keep  it  from 
occurring.  And  these  are  the  atmospheres  in 
which  human  beings — women — young  giris — 
toil  for  ten  or  twelve  in  every  twenty-four  houn 
of  their  mortal  lives,  saving  only  the  blessed 
day  set  apart  for  rest  by  the  flnt  of  sanitary  re- 
formers! 

It  was  through  the  magnificent  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Dixon  I  went  first — an  old  house, 
long  celebrated  for  its  fine  Britannia  wares^  plat- 
ing, and  the  like— in  which  I  found  Mn  Dixon, 
Jun.,  a  most  intelligent  guide.  I  f<dlowed  a 
dark  piece  of  copper,  saw  it  twisted  like  paper 
through  twenty  transformations,  until  it  stood 
in  silvery  radiance  ready  to  sit  on  any  breakfost- 
table,  reflecting  in  its  bright  cheeks  the  **  shin- 
ing morning  faces'*  of  the  happiest  household. 
There  rose  under  the  touch  of  swart  fingem  sil- 
ver trees  from  whose  branches  shall  depend 
fruits  flushed  with  the  pure  skies  of  many 
climes  over  rich  men's  tables.  Here  are  the 
bronze  powder-flasks  that  shall  hang  idly  by 
the  sides  of  lords  and  squires  saUying  forth  to 
while  away  the  morning  in  their  game-preserves. 
I  foncy  that  some  of  them  would  never  feel  so 
serene  again  with  their  centre-pieces  and  ingen- 
iously-pictured powder  and  wine  flasks  if  they 
could  get  a  clear  look  along  the  path  by  which 
each  came,  and  see  the  faces  and  ^es  that  at 
each  step  gave  some  of  their  life  uid  light  to 
make  its  brightness.  It  takes  a  vast  deal  of 
sugar  to  sweeten  one*s  tea  after  he  has  traced 
the  making  of  his  tea-pot.  I  find  it  difficult 
now  to  take  up  a  plated  fork  without  remem- 
bering the  people  I  saw  suspending  it  in  the  cy- 
anid,  whose  poison  they  inhaled  to  the  certain 
curtailment  of  their  lives.  This,  however,  is 
one  of  the  healthiest  of  the  establishments ;  and 
though  the  necessities  of  the  work  could  not 
consist  with  complete  health,  no  pains  for  that 
end  are  spared  by  the  proprietors. 

In  the  various  plating  and  cutlery  establish- 
ments that  I  went  through  I  saw  three  kinds 
of  work  that  are  sure  to  shorten  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  employed  in  them.  One  of 
these  I  have  mentioned,  but  this  is  lees  harmful 
than  the  rooms  where  filing  is  done,  and  where 
polishing  by  means  of  various  oils,  earths,  and 
powders  is  carried  on.  The  air  in  these  rooms 
is  entirely  filled  with  the  dnst  of  metals  or 
that  of  the  dark  earths  and  pulverized  stones, 
and  these  are  inevitably  depositing  a  hard  and 
poisonous  incrustation  upon  the  lungs.  The 
estimated  average  reduction  of  life  in  these 
rooms  is  about  ten  years :  it  varies  from  five  to 
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fifteen  years,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  person  employed.  The  filers  have,  per- 
haps, the  most  deadly  work,  and  those  that  I 
saw  were  all  men.  Those  who  were  polishing 
with  the  earths  and  powders  were  chiefly  girls. 
Their  room  was  kept  excessively  warm,  and 
they  wore  only  dose -fitting  cotton  gowns. 
Some  of  them  were  quite  yonng,  and  some  may 
have  heen  once  handsome,  bat  now  the  eyes* 
l>Hghtness  was  a  glitter,  the  only  bloom  was  a 
flame.  Standing  at  their  silent  work  they 
seemed  to  me,  in  their  mist-shronds,  so  many 
doomed  spirits  toiling  through  some  dreary  purg- 
atory. But  if  this  was  sad,  that  of  which  I 
was  presently  informed  was  more  than  sad — ^it 
is  terrible !  In  answer  to  my  question  whether 
it  was  not  possible  to  esoape,  or  at  least  miti- 
gate, the  deleterious  eflfects  of  these  occupations, 
I  was  informed  that  a  respirator  had  been  in- 
vented which  would  to  a  great  extent  annul 
such  effects ;  that  the  masters  had  every  where 
endeavored  to  introduce  it ;  but  that  the  work- 
ers had  steadily  refused  to  wear  it  or  permit  it 
to  be  worn!  Were  any  worker  to  enter  the 
room  with  one  of  these  on,  he  or  she  would  be 
immediately  commanded  to  remove  it,  and  none 
would  do  a  stroke  of  work  until  it  was  removed. 
The  reason  for  this  almost  incredible  fact  is  that 
those  employed  in  these  deleterious  rooms  re- 
ceive comparatively  high  wages — from  two  to 
three  pounds  per  week,  perhaps — and  they  know 
that  the  wage  is  kept  up  by  the  danger.  Re- 
move the  danger,  and  these  departments  of  work 
become  crowded,  and  wages,  of  course,  lowered. 
There  are  only  a  few  hundred  "buffers'*  and 
"saw -grinders,'*  for  instance,  in  all  Sheffield; 
the  work  requires  little  ingenuity,  and  if  its  fa- 
tal effects  could  be  escaped  by  respirators  there 
would  be  a  rush  of  applicants.  But  by  the 
help  of  the  deadliness  of  their  work  the  saw- 
grinders  and  buffers  are  enabled  to  demand  al- 
most their  own  price.  They  sell  their  lives, 
but  sell  them  dear.  They  sell  five,  ten,  or  fif- 
teen years  of  their  lives  at  about  the  rate  (as 
nearly  as  I  could  estimate)  of  one  hundred 
pounds  per  year.  I  am  glad  to  say  Parliament 
has  at  length  interfered  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
traffic  in  suicide,  and  by  an  act  soon  to  come 
in  force  masters  are  required  to  exact  the  wear- 
ing of  respirators.  But  what  an  idea  does  it 
give  us  of  the  struggle  for  existence  in  these 
over-crowded  islands  that  there  should  be  en- 
tire classes  of  laborers  glad  to  convert  and  coin 
their  very  heart  and  lungs  into  money — to  be- 
come employ^  of  Death  himself,  if  he  but 
pay  a  guinea  more  in  wages  than  Life!  It 
may  be  they  are  martyrs,  those  grim  investors 
in  the  grave,  and  that  the  few  more  pounds  are 
sending  children  to  school,  and  shall  raise  over 
their  dead  hearts  happier  homes.  But,  for  that 
matter,  all  drudgery  is  self-murder  of  one  kind 
or  another.  No  man  can  toil  through  life 
twelve,  or  even  ten,  hours  a  day  without  atro- 
phy to  the  intellect  or  starvation  to  the  affec- 
tions. Poor  John  Grahame  there,  with  the  iron 
entering  his  soul  and  body,  knows  very  well 


that  real  living  is  not  for  him :  he  sees,  how- 
ever, in  some  little  face  one  window  amidst 
Sheffield  smoke  opening  into  the  azure  of  hope ; 
and  his  last  will  and  testament  (as  on  file  in  the 
highest  Tribunal)  runs  thus:  "I,  John  Gra- 
hame, give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  William 
Grahame  all  my  earthly  estate — ^to  wit,  twenty 
years  of  my  life  on  earth."  So  John  adjourns 
his  soul's  birth  to  his  child. 

Very  interesting  were  the  factories  of  axes 
and  saws.  I  was  haunted,  as  I  looked  upon 
the  many-shaped  axes,  by  the  stately  sentences 
of  Walt  Whitman,  in  his  matchless  "  Song  of 
the  Broad  Axe,"  and  the  vast  fruitage  he  sees 
coming  from  the 

"  Oray-blne  leaf  by  red-heat  grown." 

No  axe  among  all  these  made  for  the  European 
headsman ;  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  for 
the  Western  pioneers. 

"The  axe  leaps! 
The  solid  forest  gives  fluid  utteranoes ; 
They  tumble  forth,  they  rise  and  form.** 

Here  are  fathers  shaping  in  dungeons  the  sharp 
steel  that  their  sons  may  wield  on  the  free  lands 
of  the  West.  But  I  saw  nothing  so  gloomy  as 
the  dark  abode  of  the  saw-grinders,  who  hare 
become  so  notorious  by  the  revelations  of  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Trades  Union 
outrages.  This,  then,  is  the  room  that  pro- 
duced Broadhead  and  his  fellow-ratteners !  A 
gloomy  room  on  the  earth,  low-roofed,  Ughted 
by  a  few  soiled  window-panes,  in  which  six  or 
eight  large  grindstones  are  turning.  Bent 
double— curved  around  these  wheels  on  which 
they  are  slowly  broken — are  the  Ixions  of  this 
Hades,  grinding  saws.  Out  of  this  gloomy, 
muddy,  and  back-breaking  region  Broadheads 
and  Crookeses  could,  one  would  say,  alone  come, 
with  tempers  as  jagged  as  the  saws,  and  sensi- 
bilities as  hard  as  the  stones  they  grind  them 
on.  The  labor  is  perhaps  the  most  fatal  on  the 
workmen,  who  breathe  both  stone-dust  and  steel- 
dust  perpetually.  The  men  engaged  here  had 
a  bleached,  bloodless  look,  but  it  struck  me  that 
they  were  a  finer-browed  and  better-looking  set 
of  men  than  usual.  Indeed  there  has  gradually 
come  upon  the  faces  of  these  silent  men,  who 
deal  with  realities  and  yield  themselves  to  Fate, 
a  serious,  patient  look  that  is  impressive.  But 
the  silence  in  all  these  works,  so  far  as  the  hu- 
man voice  is  concerned,  is  fearful :  nowhere  a 
word  humanizing  the  heavy  monotony  of  ma- 
chinery, least  of  all  a  song  to  sweeten  toil,  did 
I  hear.  Ebenezer  Elliott,  however,  did  not 
think  so  well  of  the  "Grinder:*' 

« There  draws  the  grinder  his  laborious  breath; 

There,  coughing,  at  his  deadly  trade  he  bends. 
Bom  to  die  young,  he  fears  nor  man  nor  death ; 

Scorning  the  fhture,  what  he  earns  he  spends. 

Debauch  and  Riot  are  his  bosom  friends. 

"He  plays  the  Tory  snltan-Uke  and  well; 
Woe  to  the  traitor  that  dares  disobey 

The  Dey  of  Satraps  1  as  rattened  tools  shall  telL 
Fall  many  a  lordly  fSreak  by  night,  by  day, 
ninstrates  gloriously  his  lawless  away. 
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"Behold  hb  fidlines!  hath  he  rirtaes  too? 
He  ifl  no  panper,  hlackgnard  though  he  be. 
Fall  wen  he  knowa  what  minds  combined  can  do ; 
Full  well  maintains  his  birth-rightr-he  Is  free! 
And,  frown  for  frown,  ontstares  Monopoly! 

**Tet  Abraham  and  BHllot*  both  in  vain 
.    Bid  science  on  hia  cheek  prolong  the  bloom: 
He  will  not  live  1    He  seems  in  haste  to  gain 
The  andlstnrbed  aaylnm  of  the  tomb, 
And,  old  at  two-and-thirty,  meets  his  doom  !** 

The  iron-works  of  John  Brown  and  Co.  «re 
among  the  largest — ^perhaps  the  very  largest — in 
the  world.  John  Brown,  once  a  poor  boy  ped- 
dling wares  from  town  to  town,  is  now  Sir  John 
Brown,  Knight  (owing  to  his  fine  armor-plates 
of  twelve  inches  in  thickness),  and  dwells  in  the 
finest  mansion  in  Sheffield.  The  chill  of  early 
poverty  does  not  cling  to  him.  Foremost  in 
charities  and  in  public  spirit  he  has  gained 
the  general  friendship,  and  all  have  reason  to 
rejoice  in  his  good  fortune,  which  has  heen  se- 
cured by  patient  industry  and  intelligence. 
His  place  is  in  itself  an  iron  city,  with  its  long 
streets,  its  teams  of  horses,  its  railways  and  lo- 
comotives ;  and  the  work  is  all  of  the  hearty, 
healthy  sort,  that  leaves  no  heartaches  in  the 
witnessing  of  it.  It  covers  21  acres,  and  em- 
ploys 4000  artisans.  They  are  just  now  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  iron  plates  for  ships 
and  fortresses.  One  may  discover  here  better 
than  elsewhere  how  large  and  important  is  the 
system  of  fortifications  which  Lord  Palmerston 
induced  the  British  Government  to  adopt  for 
the  south  of  England,  chiefly  about  Plymouth 
and  near  Lymington.  The  old  man,  it  is  clear, 
never  trusted  France ;  and  although  the  hand 
extended  to  Louis  Napoleon  is  softly  gloved, 
underneath  there  is  an  iron  gauntlet.  The  En- 
glish volunteer  movement  was  inaugurated  by 
Palmerston  with  reference  to  France,  and  so 
were  these  grand  fortresses — soft  sward  out- 
side, iron  plates  within — ^which  line  the  coast, 
symbolizing  the  armed  peace  now  existing  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  which  can  never  for- 
get the  accounts  unsettled  between  them. 

When  I  arrived  at  Messrs.  Brown's  works 
|h^  iwere  just  about  to  roll  out  one  of  these  enor- 
mous fortress-plates  for  Plymouth.  A  small 
regiment  of  swarthy  workmen  stood  waiting. 
The  huge  furnace  was  hissing  and  heaving  in 
its  mighty  gestation.  At  length  the  signal  is 
given ;  a  car  is  wheeled  up ;  the  furnace  door 
flies  open,  and  the  great  oblong  block  of  fire 
darts  out  upon  the  car,  which  hears  it  like  a 
bolt  of  lightning  to  a  great  roller,  under  which 
it  passes  with  a  shriek  of  agony.  Some  lords 
and  ladies  have  gathered  to  gaze  upon  the 
work ;  but  the  roller  and  the  plate  take  little 
account  of  their  nobility.  At  the  first  plunge 
the  great  room  is  filled  with  a  meteoric  shower 
of  flaming  scorisB,  which  fiedl  upon  corduroy  and 
silk  indiscriminately,  burning  my  lady's  mantil- 
la quite  perceptibly.  The  plate  when  rolled 
out  is  about  seven  inches  thick,  and  twenty  by 
five  feet  in  extent    There  were  piles  of  plating 


*  John  Elliot  Invented  and  Mr.  Abraham  Improved 
the  "preserver"  of  which  I  have  spoken. 


for  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  French  ships,  and 
hard  hy  them  huge  conical  shells  that  may  one 
day  be  battering  the  sides  of  those  same  plates.  ^ 
There  are  men  here  from  Egypt,  Italy,  Central 
and  South  America,  watching  the  making  of^ 
rails  for  great  railways  in  their  several  coun- 
tries, for  Sheffield's  iron  fingers  run  out  into  all 
lands.  It  is  exhilarating  to  see  these  stalwart 
fellows  following  their  flaming  Proteus  through 
all  his  shapes  and  mastering  him  at  last.  Now 
he  is  a  dull,  heavy  block,  and  now  winding  in 
and  out  between  the  teeth  of  a  giant  comb,  a  ' 
huge  fiery  thread,  to  he  clipped  at  intervals  and 
cooled  into  rails.  The  most  interesting  thing 
to  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Brown's  establishment  is 
what  is  called  the  ''  new  Bessemer  process"  for 
making  steel.  In  the  invention  and  applica- 
tion of  this  process,  which  is  now  so  widely  em- 
ployed, the  relative  parts  of  genius  and  ulent 
in  the  business  of  the  world  are  very  well 
shown.  A  German  scientific  man  discovered 
the  principle  that  cast  steel  might  be  produced 
from  pig-iron  without  any  material  of  combus- 
tion beyond  atmospheric  air  blown  through  the 
molten  metal  in  finely  divided  streams.  Hav- 
ing made  his  discovery — it  was  some  twelve 
years  ago — the  German  goes  on  with  his  in- 
vestigations, and  is  doubtless  to-day  sitting  in 
his  atdc  eating  his  humble  bread  -  and  -  cheese 
and  drinking  his  lager  as  before.  Mr.  Henry 
Bessemer,  talented  engineer,  seizes  on  the  idea, 
makes  an  apparatus,  patents  the  process  (1856X 
and  enables  a  hundred  gentlemen  to  convert 
pig-iron  not  only  into  steel  but  gold,  with  dou- 
ble the  rapidity  of  former  times,  to  his  own  and 
their  great  advantage.  The  saving  of  fuel  is 
enormous  as  contrasted  with  the  old  method  of 
refining,  and  one  may  see  in  it  one  of  the  first 
steps  by  which,  no  doubt,  invention  will  enable 
England  to  snap  her  fingers  at  the  failing  coal- 
strata,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said. 

The  great  round  pit  where  we  saw  the  pro- 
cess in  operation  was  a  wonder;  one  could 
imagine  that  Dante  had  looked  upon  such  a 
circle  with  its  moiled  population  of  workers, 
all  lurid  under  the  blaze  of  the  river  of  fire,  and 
could  have  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  whence  Milton 
drew  hU  pandemonium.  What  a  fortune  such 
a  scene  would  have  been  to  an  old  preacher  I 
once  listened  to,  who  used  to  have  the  big 
stove- door  in  the  chapel  opened  to  the  terri- 
fied gaze  of  the  cotmtry  congregation,  when  he 
wished  to  enable  them  to  realize  what  he  called 
the  '*  turrors  of  the  lor !"  Into  a  vast  iron  belly 
flows  the  lake  of  fire — whirling  from  cataract  to 
cataract — and  when  the  maw  is  satiated  it  turns 
over,  and  sends  from  its  throat  a  column  of  fire 
and  scorisB  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  uttering 
meanwhile  a  terrific  howl.  On  this  fiery  pillar 
every  eye  is  now  fixed.  It  sends  out  phosphor- 
us, oxygen,  and  manifold  other  things ;  and  it 
is  at  first  a  red  flame,  next  it  becomes  yellow, 
again  it  becomes  a  beautiful  mauve.  When  it 
becomes  of  this  last  color  it  is  wheeled  over  in 
a  flash  and  its  contents  poured  out  into  a  pot 

waiting  to  hold  them.     If,  when  thp  ^^ipA  be- 
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comes  mauye,  there  is  a  delay  to  the  extent  of 
thirty  seconds  the  whole  process  is  defeated. 
'  The  hig  pot  into  which  it  is  poured  is  swung 
round  by  a  crane,  and  poured  into  each  of  a 
circle  of  jars  that  might  hold  the  Forty  Thieves. 

Passing  through  all  this  region  of  Sheffield  I 
was  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  these  vast 
works  were  the  realization  of  the  world*s  old 
dreams,  and  the  next  moment  saw  that  the 
English  imagination  was  before  mine,  and  had 
named  the  establishments  ''Athis,'*  *' Cyclops," 
"  Vulcan,"  "  Phoenix"  Works,  and  the  like.  A 
lady  who  recently  returned  from  the  East  re- 
lated to  some  friends  that  while  at  Baalbec  she 
was  conversing  with  a  poor  stone-mason  who 
was  engaged  on  some  trifling  work.  '^  Why," 
she  asked,  pointing  to  some  of  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  that  place — '*  why  do  you  not  do  such 
work  as  that?"  <<  Ah,"  replied  the  man,  '*that 
kind  of  work  can  not  be  done  any  more ;  it  was 
done  by  the  geniL"  *'But  why  can  not  the 
genii  do  the  like  again  ?"  *'  They  are  no  more 
here,"  was  the  reply ;  '*  they  have  gone  into  the 
far  West,  where  they  are  boring  through  mount- 
ains, bridging  streams,  and  bearing  men  swift- 
ly over  land  and  sea !"  This  poor  Syrian  was 
nearer  to  the  secret  of  his  country's  dreams, 
and  to  the  fact  of  the  continuity  of  the  race  and 
its  work,  than  many  of  our  philosophers.  Ev- 
ery prophecy  hastens  to  its  fulfillment,  and  the 
dream  of  one  age  is  the  history  of  the  next. 
Titanic  as  these  present  genii  and  their  labors 
are,  I  could  not  enough  admire  the  nicety 
and  delicacy  pf  which  they  are  capable.  Yon 
monster  hammer  in  the  steel-works  of  Firth, 
who  made  us  many  Enfields,  will  bring  down 
175  tons  on  its  anvil,  or  it  will  gently  crack  a 
filbert  without  breaking  its  kernel.  A  man 
lifts  it  fifteen  feet  with  one  hand  on  a  '*jack." 
The  range  of  force  and  work  in  Shefiield  were 
a  better  theme,  it  seems  to  me,  than  King  Ar- 
thur for  an  English  laureate. 

It  rouses  a  sense  of  mystical  beauty  in  the 
mind  to  pass  at  once  from  the  making  of  ar- 
mor-plates to  the  manufactures  of  Rodgers, 
where  one  sees  held  in  a  tiny  scale  twelve 
pairs  of  perfect  scissors,  weighing,  all  togeth- 
er, exactly  a  half  grain  I  They  can  be  picked 
np,  too,  by  machinery  and  made  to  cut.  Need 
I  say  who  is  Rodgers?  Eveiy  school-boy  who 
ever  '*  swopped"  a  knife  knows  that  any  knife 
that  bore  on  it  '*  Rodgers,  Cutlers  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty," was  equal  in  value  to  any  two  that  bore 
not  that  magical  inscription.  (The  last  of  the 
name  in  the  firm  has  just  died.)  Sheffield  has 
hardly  another  sight  so  fascinating  as  these 
show-rooms.  Here  is  a  little  feathery  steel 
flower,  whose  petals  are  blades ;  and  there  a 
knife  whose  handle  of  carven  ivory  is  a  foot 
long,  which  holds  a  whole  set  of  surgical  in- 
struments, and  ninety-five  blades  adorned  with 
American  views — a  knife  made  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1861  at  a  cost  of  X966.  The  most  cu- 
rious knife,  perhaps,  was  one  containing  1867 
blades — ^a  new  one  being  added  every  year. 
The  handle  is  already  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 


Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Abbott,  our 
consul,  who,  while  performing  with  ability  the 
onerous  duties  of  this  post,  has  won  general  es- 
teem by  his  courtesy  and  intelligence,  I  was  en- 
abled to  converse  with  the  very  intelligent  su- 
pervisor of  this  establishment  upon  the  subject 
of  his  American  trade.  He  said  they  now 
made  but  few  of  the  *' Congress"  knives,  since 
their  contract  for  them  with  the  United  Sutes 
ceased.  He  showed  me  a  fine  silver-mounted 
knife,  the  most  expensive  pocket-knife  made. 
'*The  market  for  it,"  he  said  *Ms  almost  ex- 
clusively American ;  they  will  have  the  best  of 
every  thing."  There  was  a  large  number  of 
bowie-knives,  once  sold  exclusively  in  America, 
but  the  business  had  become  very  dull,  and  I 
willingly  hoped  they  are  accumulating  on  his 
hands.  The  greatest  demand  for  them  had 
been  at  the  time  of  the  war  in  Texas,  and  the 
early  Califomian  migration  and  gold-fever.  It 
had  been  somewhat  resuscitated  just  as  the  late 
civil  war  was  breaking  out ;  but  since  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  the  demand  had  almost 
ceased,  and  it  was  probable  that  bowie-knives 
would  soon  appear  only  in  museums  by  the  side 
of  flint  and  bronze  weapons. 

There  is  always  a  lower  deep  in  the  pit  of 
destructiveness — apparenUy  a  bottomless  one. 
Our  regular  Southwestern  bowie-knifb  looks 
semi-civilized  beside  an  older  South  Ameri- 
can one  with  weighted  end,  the  back  and 
point  of  which  are  perforated  with  holes  to 
contain  poison.  Happily  this  is  a  pattern  no 
more  used  at  all.  It  was  interesting  to  com- 
pare these  American  weapons  with  the  daggers 
and  poniards  used  by  people  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  other  South-European  races.  These  latter 
are  slender,  delicate,  lithe,  and  sharp  as  ser- 
pents' tongues,  and  evidentiy  intended  to  be 
concealed.  The  bowie-knife  was  meant  to  be 
sheathed  in  the  leg  of  a  boot  worn  outside  of 
the  trowsers,  and  its  handle  made  large,  and 
sometimes  ornamented  for  display.  That  huge 
poisoned  weapon  alluded  to  was  made  to  dangle 
by  the  side.  So,  after  all,  the  Western  weapons, 
with  all  their  deadlyiess,  are  more  honest  and 
more  suggestive  of  fair  play  than  the  concealed 
stilettos,  as  a  rattiesnake  is  more  honest  than 
the  copperhead  moccasin. 

Sheffield  means,  etymologically.  Sheaf-field ; 
so  I  suppose  we  must  conclude  that  there  was 
a  time  when  the  sheaves  gathered  here,  on  the 
banks  of  the  now-darkened  Sheaf,  Don,  and 
Porter  rivers,  were  of  golden  com,  and  not  glit- 
tering spears  and  knives.  Chancer  has  a  line 
running, 

"A  Shefleld  thwytel  bare  he  in  his  hose,** 
which  shows  that  Sheffield  was  even  then — four 
and  a  half  centuries  back — ^makingbowie-knlyes 
to  be  carried  where  the  Texan  ranger  carries 
his.  In  1570  some  artisans  from  the  Nether- 
lands fied  to  England,  and  all  the  iron  artificers 
were  forwarded  to  Sheffield.  Perhaps  this  per- 
tinacious, slow-moving  Dutch  blood  has  helped 
to  give  the  town  some  of  those  traits  which 
have  always  distingub^^  |tj';[95^^^  places 
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in  England.  In  old  times  it  was  among  the 
last  to  yield  to  the  Norman  gentiy,  and  for  ages 
they  held  their  Hallamshire  estates  in  fee  for 
the  Saxon  king.  In  1647  it  was  one  of  the 
readiest  to  side  with  Parliament,  which  demol- 
ished its  ancient  castle  and  gave  its  feudal 
woods  and  park  to  the  axe.  Then  a  famous 
old  oak  of  the  park,  which  symbolized  the  an- 
cient "  chivalry" — it  measured  twelve  yards  of 
girth — was  cut  down,  and  went  about  doing 
good  in  the  form  of  2688  cubic  feet  of  wood. 
It  was  always  tenacious  of  its  Saxon  institu- 
tions, and  up  to  1579  preserved  in  full  activity 
the  "cuckstool,"  with  its  two  locks  and  chains, 
for  the  cure  of  scolds.  During  the  recent  in- 
restigations  into  the  "Trade  outrages"  it  was 
claimed  by  the  Unionists  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  that  SheflSeld  could  not  be  regarded 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole  country,  and  it 
was  generally  conceded  that  the  place  had  been 
always  characterized  by  a  certain  hard  and  fe- 
rocious quality  in  its  people.  If  Mr.  Buckle 
were  alive  he  would  no  doubt  trace  a  moral 
Bessemer  process  by  which  "  the  Metropolis  of 
Steel*'  had  made  its  citizens  over  into  its  own 
image.  Undoubtedly  it  is  attributable  to  this 
peculiarity,  in  a  great  degree,  that  in  the  many- 
formed  struggle  between  the  ruling  and  the  work- 
iog  classes  of  England,  Sheffield  has  always 
been,  as  it  is  now,  the  hottest  battle-field. 

These  men  of  iron  have,  however,  the  right 
to  be  judged  by  their  representative  men,  and 
the  mark  they  have  made  through  such  in  the 
stratum  of  thought  and  the  political  formation 
now  going  on.  I  therefore  proceed  to  give 
some  account  of  a  few  men  who  belonged  there, 
around  whom  the  most  vital  elements  of  En- 
gland have  clustered.  My  reader  will  best  un- 
derstand the  standard  of  the  work-people  in 
£ngland  by  knowing  the  hands  that  have  held 
it,  and  the  story  of  the  scars  upon  it. 

In  the  pretty  suburban  cemetery  the  most 
prominent  monument  was  a  fine  statue  over 
the  grave  of  the  Moravian  poet,  who,  though 
Scotch  by  birth,  resided  in  Sheffield  or  its  vi- 
cinitj  from  his  early  boyhood.  It  raises  the 
credit  of  Sheffield  that  from  the  midst  of  its 
smoke  and  noise  the  eye  was  raised  which 
caught  the  gleam  of  pure  sky  expressed  in  the 
lines— 

"Prayer  if  the  bou]*8  sincere  desire 
Uttered  or  uuezpressed, 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  Are 
That  trembles  in  the  breast 

"Prayer  is  the  burthen  of  a  sigh. 
The  fiilUng  of  a  tear, 
Tbe  upward  glandng  of  an  eye. 
When  none  but  God  is  near.** 

I  found  several  aged  friends  of  tho  poet, 
whose  reminiscences  chiefly  referred  to  him, 
and  could  not  help  feeling  amazed  that  this 
writer  of  quietest  hymns  shonld  be  chiefly  as- 
sociated in  Sheffield  with  political  storms,  which 
indeed  twice  cast  him  into  prison.  For  that 
matter,  there  were  not  many  true  men  in  those 
days  who  did  not  see  the  inside  of  a  prison. 


I  had  some  personal  reasons  for  inquiring 
about  Montgomery,  for  I  well  remember  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  old  Joseph  Gales,  of 
Washington,  used  to  speak  of  the  scenes  through 
which  his  father  had  passed  with  the  poet.  At 
the  time  when  a  boy  of  twelve,  Bobert  Bums 
by  name,  was  singing  the  ballads  of  Jenny 
Wilson  at  Ayr,  near  by,  in  the  family  of  an 
humble  Moravian  preacher — who  possibly  had 
got  his  wife  by  lot,  a  thing  once  common  among 
the  United  Brethren — ^was  bom  the  *'  Christian 
poet."  When  he  was  six  years  of  age  his  fa- 
ther settled  in  the  Moravian  hamlet  of  Fulneck, 
near  Leeds,  where  the  boy  was  pretty  well  ed- 
ucated. He  had  defective  vision,  which  pre- 
vented his  mixing  in  the  common  sports  of  the 
boys,  and  by  shutting  him  in  on  himself  may 
have  helped  to  unfold  the  interior  vision.  In  the 
year  1794,  when  he  was  twenty-three,  Montgom- 
ery ivrote  thus  of  the  birth  of  his  Muse :  ''At 
school,  even,  where  I  was  driven  like  a  coal* 
ass  through  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars,  I 
was  distinguished  for  nothing  but  indolence 
and  melancholy,  brought  upon  me  by  a  raging 
and  lingering  fever,  with  which  I  was  suddenly 
seized  one  fine  summer  day  as  I  lay  under  a 
hedge  with  my  companions,  listening  to  our 
master  while  he  read  us  some  animated  passa- 
ges from  Blair's  poem  on  the  Grave.  My  hapr 
pier  school-fellows,  bom  under  milder  planets, 
all  fell  asleep  during  the  rehearsal ;  but  I,  who 
was  always  asleep  when  I  ought  to  be  waking, 
never  dreamed  of  closing  an  eye,  but  eagerly 
caught  the  contagious  malady;  and  from  that 
ecstatic  moment  to  the  present.  Heaven  knows, 
I  have  never  enjoyed  one  cheerful,  one  peace- 
ful night."  He  was  brought  up  to  think  of 
Christ  with  the  same  personal  afiection  that  led 
Count  Zinzendorf,  when  a  boy,  to  write  letters 
to  the  Saviour  and  throw  them  out  of  the  win* 
dow.  The  r^tne  was  ascetic;  nearly  every 
book  was  mutilated  and  expurgated;  and  the 
one  model  was  the  Moravian  hymn-book.  How- 
ever, young  J.  M.  was  turned  out  of  school  for. 
*'  indolence,"  and  apprenticed  to  a  baker,  where 
his  chief  occupation  was  to  compose  music. 
One  morning  the  baker  did  not  find  him ;  the 
youth  of  sixteen  is  on  the  high-road,  starting 
out  into  the  great  world  with  one  suit  of 
clothes  and  8«.  6dL  in  his  pocket.  Soon  after 
he  finds  himself  in  a  village  near  to  the  palatial 
residence  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam ;  whereupon  he 
sits  down  and  writes  some  of  his  verses  and 
takes  them  to  the  Earl  in  person;  the  Earl 
reads  them,  and  gives  the  lad  a  guinea.  This 
led  the  boy  to  settle  in  that  neighborhood 
(Wath)  with  a  grocer,  as  shop-boy.  Coming 
to  the  iron  neighborhood,  his  first  wonder  was 
poor  Thomas  Paine's  model  *'iron  bridge," 
which  was  receiving  much  attention  then. 
Like  most  bright  country-bom  lads  he  makes 
his  way  to  London,  becomes  shopman  to  a 
bookseller,  and,  avoiding  the  theatre  and  all 
the  sights,  writes  ''The  Chimera,"  a  story  in 
which  a  number  of  persons  advancing  to  see  a 

monster,  ^successively  catch  sight  each  of  him- 
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self  in  a  looking-glass !  '*  You  are  more  fit  to 
write  for  men  than  for  children,"  said  an  aston- 
ished publisher  in  returning  it.  After  medi*} 
tating  on  these  words  the  young  man,  now 
about  twenty,  wrote  a  novel  in  the  style  of 
Fielding,  of  which  the  publisher  said,  *'Yon 
swear  so  shockingly  that  I  dare  not  publish  the 
work  as  it  is."  This  was  such  a  dagger  for 
Montgomery,  who  never  swore  an  oath  in  his 
life,  but  supposed  it  was  the  proper  thing  in  a 
novel,  that  he  never  got  over  it,  and  was  soon 
after  on  the  coach  for  Yorkshire  and  his  safe 
Moravian  hymns.  About  this  time  he  suffered 
the  calamity  of  losing  both  father  and  mother, 
who  had  gone  upon  a  fatal  missionary  enter- 
prise in  the  West  Indies. 

The  year  in  which  Montgomery  reached  his 
majority  Joseph  Gales,  bookseller,  auctioneer^ 
and  printer  of  the  Sheffield  Register^  advertised 
for  a  clerk,  and  the  young  poet  answered  and 
was  accepted.  There  was  hardly  a  more  soli- 
tary youth  in  England  than  he  who  now  entered 
the  city  of  iron.  Near  Mr.  Gales  lived  his  fo- 
ther,  mother,  and  three  sisters.  They  attend- 
ed the  Unitarian  chnreh.  Montgomery  some- 
times went  with  them  there,  but  oftener  to  the 
Methodist  chapel.  He  was  much  influenced 
by  the  conversation  and  kindness  of  Mrs.  Gales, 
a  lady  of  fine  taste,  who  had  written  a  novel  of 
merit  (*'Lady  Emma  Melcombe*'),  and  was  an 
efficient  writer  in  her  husband's  paper.  Mr. 
Gales  was  esteemed  by  all  as  a  man  of  public 
spirit,  and  was  a  leader  among  the  radical  re- 
formers of  the  day  in  demanding  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  franchise,  and  into  the  same  ranks 
Montgomery  threw  himself  mind  and  heart. 
To  those  of  us  who  know  the  career  of  the  Ra- 
leigh Register  and  NcUioncd  Intelligencer^  and  the 
side  they  have  immemorially  represented,  the 
narrative  of  the  English  part  of  their  (virtual) 
founder's  life  will  appear  somewhat  drolL  It 
was  at  the  time  when  England  was  at  war  with 
the  revolutionary  party  of  France  to  crush  dem- 
ocratic principles  (1794)  that  the  progressive 
elements  every  where  were  exasperated,  and 
liberalism,  but  little  known  in  England  before, 
crystallized  into  a  power  which  has  since  writ- 
ten its  preface  at  least  to  the  history  of  a  new 
England.  These  elements  had  their  chief  cen- 
tre, outside  of  London,  at  ShefiSeld,  and  in  the 
printing-office  of  Mr.  Gales.  There  was  a  so- 
cie^  called  the  "Constitutional  Society,"  of 
which  he  was  secretary.  The  plans  for  Par- 
liamentary reform  which  young  Pitt  had  re- 
peatedly urged  upon  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  scornfully  rejected,  and  the  radicals 
were  at  white  heat.  Thomas  Paine  was  at 
work,  and  it  is  probable  that  Gales  first  print- 
ed his  "Age  of  Reason,"  and  that  he  (Paine) 
wrote  for  the  Sheffield  Register.  Symmons, 
Ridgeway,  and  others,  who  sold  Paine's  works 
in  London,  were  in  prison  for  so  doing;  and 
Gales  and  Montgomery  were  un^^r  espionage. 
Gales  was  also  publishing  a  small  periodical, 
The  Patriot^  whQse  editor,  Matthew  Campbell 
Brown,  was  aa  occup>ant  pf  wbat  was  called 


"  Godfrey  Fox's  parlor,"  i.  c,  the  jail.  At  the 
meetings  that  were  held  Montgomery  generally 
wrote  the  hymn  that  was  sung  by  the  multitude. 
One  which  he  had  to  hear  read  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley afterward  began — 

"O  God  of  Hosts !  thine  ear  incline, 
Regard  our  prayers,  onr  cause  be  thine: 
When  orphans  cry,  when  babes  complain. 
When  widows  weep,  canst  Thou  refnln?** 

About  this  time  there  came  to  Sheffield  a 
very  able  and  accomplished  negro,  or  dark  mu- 
latto— ^he  was  the  son  of  his  former  master  at 
Bermuda — ^about  whom  there  speedily  gathered 
a  romantic  interest.  He  was,  by  general  ad- 
mission, the  finest  popular  orator  in  England, 
fieiy,  impassioned,  and  thought  by  some  equal 
to  Mirabeau.  His  name  was  Heniy  Bedhead 
Yorke.  He  was  a  guest  in  Mr.  Gales's  house, 
and  while  he  was  there  a  great  meeting  oc- 
curred, which  afterward  became  famons  as  the 
subject  of  a  state  trial,  imder  the  name  of  "  the 
Castle-Hill  meeting."  Yorke  presided  at  this 
meeting,  and  was  its  leading  orator.  One  who 
saw  him  on  this  occasion  says:  "His  figuie 
was  good,  and  his  dress  striking,  if  not  ixx  the 
best  taste,  with  Hessian  boots  and  a  stock  of 
republican  plainness :  he  wore  a  silk  coat  and 
waistcoat  of  court  fashion,  his  hair  at  the  same 
time  defying  the  curt  French  character  by  its 
luxuriant  curl — a  tendency  derived  from  the 
sunnier  side  of  his  ancestral  tree. "  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  gather  from  the  report  of  his  speech 
in  the  indictment,  as  preserved  in  "  Howell's 
State  Trials"  (Vol.  25),  an  idea  of  Yorke's  abili- 
ty; not  only  because  ao  much  is  dependent  upon 
voice  and  spirit,  bat  because  words  that  then 
were  assaults  have  now  become  commonplaces. 
Nevertheless,  one  may  gather  that  Yorke  meant 
business.  "The  governments  of  Europe  pre- 
sent no  delectable  symmetry  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  philosopher,  no  enjoyment  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  citizen.  A  vast,  deformed, 
and  cheerless  structure,  the  frightful  abortion 
of  haste  and  usurpation,  presents  to  the  eye  oC 
the  beholder  no  systematic  arrangement,  no 
harmenious  organization  of  society.  Chance, 
haste,  flection,  tyranny,  rebellion,  massacre,  and 
the  hot,  inclement  action  of  human  passions, 
have  begotten  them.  Utility  never  has  been 
the  end  of  their  institution,  but  partial  interest 
has  been  its  fruit.  Such  abominable  and  ab- 
surd forms,  such  jarring  and  dissonant  princi- 
ples, which  chance  has  scattered  over  the  earth, 
cry  aloud  for  something  more  natural,  more 
pure,  and  more  calculated  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind.  It  must  be  granted  that 
this  experience  is  important,  because  it  teaches 
the  suffering  nations  of  the  present  day  in  what 
manner  to  prepare  their  combustible  ingredi- 
ents, and  humanists  in  what  manner  to  enkindle 
them,  so  as  to  pr^^DCQ  with  efiect  that  grand 
political  explo«(6n  which,  at  the  same  time  that 
ft  Juries  despotism — already  convulsive  and  ag- 
onizing— in  ruins,  may  raise  up  the  people  to 
the  dignity  and  sublime  grandeur  of  freedom." 
Such  language  i(?igtji«^-bf^lf©§*it»"«^  ^«* 
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I  hare  chosen  the  tamest  of  it — so  wrought  upon 
the  people  that  they  put  the  mulatto  **  Citizen 
Yorke"  and  Mr.  Gales  in  a  carriage,  and  them- 
selves drew  it  with  acclamations  through  the 
streets.  The  **  Church  and  King  party,"  infu- 
riated, came  with  a  recruiting  military  compa- 
ny, with  drum  and  fife,  to  ''Citizen  Gales's" 
door,  where  they  shouted  and  fired  a  little  gun- 
powder, declaring  that  his  windows  would  he 
smashed  before  night.  This  called  up  the 
democrats,  who  came  in  a  body  of  five  hundred 
and  sang,  in  front  of  the  hoase,  a  well-known 
radical  hymn  of  the  time  —  "God  save  great 
Thomas  Paine!" 

Immediately  after  this  meeting  there  came 
into  the  hands  of  "  The  Committee  of  Secrecy 
of  the  House  of  Commons"  a  letter  which  show- 
ed conclusively  that  the  radicals  had  been  pre- 
paring pikes  in  Sheffield.  It  is  probable  they 
apprehended  attack  on  their  meetings,  and  had 
prepared  to  defend  themselves.  At  any  rate 
the  cutler  came  forward  and  named  Gales  and 
some  others  as  the  persons  for  whom  he  had 
made  them,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  their 
arrest.  Mr.  Gales  escaped  it  in  a  curious  way. 
During  '*  Citizen"  Yorke's  residence  in  Shef- 
field he  had  won  the  heart  of  Miss  Sarah  Gales, 
and  formed  an  engagement  with  her.  Howev- 
er, he  suddenly  left  and  went  to  Derby,  under 
circumstances  so  unsatisfactory,  as  far  as  his 
attentions  to  the  lady  were  concerned,  that 
Mr.  Gales  followed  him.  That  very  day,  after 
he  had  gone,  the  constable  went  to  arrest 
him.  Gales  was  advised  of  the  matter,  and  at 
once  escaped  to  Hambarg,  and  subsequently  to 
America.  It  would  no  doubt  have  gone  pretty 
hard  with  him  if  he  had  been  caught ;  for  he 
said  truly,  in  a  farewell  paper  sent  to  the  Shef- 
jUld  Register^  and  printed  in  the  last  number 
of  that  paper,  "To  be  accused  is  now  to  be 
guilty."  Yorke,  however,  got  off  better  than 
was  anticipated,  possibly  through  an  eloquent 
(and  I  suspect  conciliatory)  speech  he  made  to 
the  jury.  He  was  fined  £200,  and  sentenced  to 
be  imprisoned  in  Dorchester  jail  two  years,  and 
until  his  fine  was  paid.  Here  his  captivating 
address  availed  him  again;  he  married  the 
daughter  of  the  governor  of  the  jail,  his  fine  was 
paid,  and,  soon  after  his  release,  was,  by  the 
Masters  of  the  Bench  of  the  Inner  Temple,  call- 
ed to  be  a  barrister-at*law.  He  became  such 
a  model  of  loyalty  that  he  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Sheffidd  in  the  regimentals  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel to  recruit  for  the  very  war  against 
which  his  indignant  anathemas  had  been  hurl- 
ed, but  was  hooted  out  of  the  town  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Gales,  with  his  wife  and  his  son  Joseph 
(seven  years,  old),  encountered  many  losses  on 
their  voyage,  and  reached  Philadelphia  with 
xery  little  money.  However,  he  was  a  man  of 
indomitable  energy,  and  was  soon  making  a 
living  out  of  the  Indq)endent  Gazetteer  of  that 
city,  which  he  established.  He  was  the  first  to 
introdace'  the  practice  of  reporting  by  short- 
hand the  debates  of  Congress,  which  then  sat 
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in  Philadelphia.  He  afterward  went  to  North 
Carolina,  and  established  the  Baleiz/h  Beffister, 
The  Philadelphia  paper  went  with  Congress  to 
Washington,  and  became  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer^ of  which  the  younger  Joseph  Gales  be- 
came and  long  continued  to  be  the  proprietor. 
The  sisters  of  the  elder  Mr.  Gales  remained  in 
Sheffield,  and  carried  on  the  bookselling  busi- 
ness under  the  firm  of  "  Anne  and  Elizabetli 
Gales.''  The  younger  sister,  Sarah,  went  to 
America.  Montgomery,  the  poet,  had  his  home 
with  these  sisters  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  I 
judge  that  he  was  tenderly  attached  to  Sarah 
by  some  lines  he  wrote  at  her  departure ;  but 
he  was  never  married.  After  the  flight  of  Mr. 
Gales  his  paper  reappeared  as  the  Iris,  with 
Montgomery  as  editor.  He  was,  however,  ver>- 
soon  sent  to  accompany  Yorke  in  prison,  the 
cause  of  it  being  the  writing  of  a  ballad  for  a 
street-hawker,  which  contained  the  following 
pretty  strong  verse : 

"Europe's  (kte  on  the  contest's  decision  depends; 
Most  important  its  issue  will  be ; 
For  should  France  be  subdued  Europe's  liberty 

ends. 
If  she  triumphs  the  world  will  be  firee." 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  his  prose  writings 
the  poet  wrote  peacefully  as  a  Quaker,  and  was 
a  Btrennous  opponent  of  war;  but  whenever 
he  was  visited  by  his  political  Mnse  he  became 
fiery.  His  bit  of  doggerel  gave  him  an  impris- 
onment of  three  months  and  a  £20  fine.  Ho 
rather  enjoyed  his  imprisonment,  perhaps  for 
the  same  reason  that  Thoreau  did,  finding  it  a 
new  point  of  view  from  which  to  look  upon  the 
world.  His  window  commanded  a  beautiful 
prospect.  Hardly  had  he  got  out  of  jail  when 
he  was  imprisoned  again.  A  newly-raised  reg- 
iment in  Sheffield,  not  having  received  their 
bounty-money,  refused  to  obey  some  order, 
and  a  number  of  the  people  having  assembled 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  the  Colonel  of  the 
company  plunged  with  his  horse  into  the  crowd, 
trampling  down  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  killing  some  with  his  sword.  The  Colonel 
considered  himself  libeled  by  the  account  of 
this  dastardly  proceeding  which  appeared  in 
the  Iris,  and  the  poet  was  sent  to  York  Castle 
and  fined  £80.  His  ability  had  by  this  time 
found  a  wide  recognition,  and  he  was  much 
sympathized  with.  Coleridge  came  to  Shef- 
field in  those  days  and  preached  in  the  Uni- 
tarian church.  He  was  interested  to  get  sub- 
scribers for  the  Watchman,  but  he  would  not 
try  to  do  so  in  Sheffield,  lest,  as  he  wrote,  '*  I 
should  injure  the  sale  of  the  Iris,  the  edi«>r  of 
which  (a  very  amiable  and  ingenious  young  man 
of  the  name  of  James  Montgomery)  is  now  in 
prison  for  a  libel  on  a  bloody-minded  magistrate 
there."  There  were  eight  Quakers,  who  had 
refused  to  pay  tithes,  imprisoned  at  the  same 
time,  and  he  gained  much  from  their  society. 
He  wrote  considerably  there,  among  other 
things  his  "  Pleasures  of  Imprisonment,"  with 
its  brave  key-note — 
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"  BlMt  with  freedom  anconllned, 
Dongeoca  can  not  hold  the  soal: 
Who  can  chain  the  Immortal  mind? 
None  but  He  who  epana  the  pole !" 

His  subsequently  published  *'  Prison  Amuse- 
ments, by  Paul  Positive,*'  shows,  howeyer,  that 
he  had  dark  days  within  those  gloomy  walls, 
for  "rose-water"  and  "model  prisons"  were 
not  yet  known.  But  his  humor  seems  to  have 
fairly  blossomed  in  the  dark ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  "  Soliloquy  of  a  Water-Wagtail  on  the 
Walls  of  York  Castle:*' 

"Hear  your  sovereign's  proclamation, 
AH  good  subjects  young  and  old; 
rm  the  Lord  of  the  Creation— 

I-^  water-wagtail  bold ! 
All  aronnd,  and  all  yon  see, 
All  the  World  was  made  for  He  !'* 

Years  afterward  he  wrote :  "  When  distract- 
ed with  the  cares  of  business,  and  wounded  with 
tke  disappointments  of  life,  I  look  back  with 
tender  recollection  on  my  prison  hours;"  in 
reading  which  onei  can  not  help  remembering 
Carlyle*8  quaint  announcement  after  yisiting  a 
much  finer  prison,  that  if  they  would  only  keep 
him  in  it  the  world  would  get  a  better  book  out 
of  him  than  it  had  any  chance  of  getting  other- 
wise !  The  Iris  was  one  of  the  finest  papers  in 
Great  Britain,  and  especially  there  appeared  in 
it  from  the  poet's  pen  some  of  the  finest  esti- 
mates concerning  Napoleon,  who  was  then  abol- 
ishing the  Alps  and  riding  rough-shod  over  En- 
rope.  He  hated  war,  and  Napoleon  was  to  him 
war  incarnate.  He  wrote  some  spirited  stanzas 
about  that  time  which  show  that  at  one  time 
he  was  something  of  a  transcendentalist : 

"  For  ages  and  ages,  with  barbarous  foes, 
The  Saxon,  Norwegian,  and  GanI, 
We  wrestled,  were  foiled,  were  cast  down,  but  we 

rose 
With  new  vigor,  new  life  fh>m  each  fall ; 
By  all  we  were  conquered :  we  conquered  them  all ! 
The  cruel,  the  cannibal  mind. 
We  softened,  subdued,  and  refined; 
Bears,  wolves,  and  eea-monstere,  they  rushed  fh>m 

their  den, 
We  taught  them,  we  tamed  them,  we  tnmed  them 

to  men.** 

Nevertheless  he  could  not  suppress  the  English- 
man in  him  at  the  victories  of  Nelson.  It  is 
extraordinary  that  in  a  small  provincial  news- 
paper in  England  at  that  time  there  should 
have  been  a  man  writing  such  things  as  the 
following  on  the  death  of  Pitt:  "It  is  by  ex- 
tinguishing in  an  instant  the  luminaries  of  the 
world,  the  men  whose  minds  have  ruled  the 
counsels  of  kings,  whose  hands  have  held  the 
reins  of  government,  whose  breath  has  been 
the  moving  spirit  of  nations — it  is  by  extin- 
guishing these  in  an  instant  that  Death  makes 
his  power  universally  known ;  it  is  by  piercing 
a  heart  like  Mr.  Pitt's,  whose  pulsation  was  felt 
over  sea  and  land  through  millions  of  bosoms, 
that  he  discovers  to  each  of  us  the  arrow  which 
was  launched  from  his  bow  at  the  moment  of 
onr  birth,  and  which  pursues  ns  with  steady, 
unerring,  unceasing  decision  through  every 
turning  of  life,  increasing  in  speed  as  we  fail  in 
strength,  till  it  reaches  the  mark,  and  we  are, 


in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  if  we  had  never 
been."* 

When  Montgomery's  "Wanderer  in  Switi- 
erland"  was  published  it  went  swiftly  through 
three  editions.  Then  the  great  Vaticide — the 
Edinburgh  Revieu) — in  which  Jeffrey's  talons 
were  sheathed — pounced  upon  it.  He  con- 
ceived the  author  to  be  **  some  slender  yondi 
of  seventeen,  intoxicated  with  weak  tea."  The 
fact  that  the  same  authority  had  sneered  at 
Byron,  and  said  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  "This 
will  never  do !"  did  not  prevent  a  good  deal  of 
suffering  from  this  review  to  Montgomery,  who 
was  much  more  ambitious  than  one  wotdd  im- 
agine from  his  poems.  But  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, and  Southey  all  sent  friendly  messages 
of  admiration  to  their  brother  in  SheflSeld.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  best  of  Southey's  letters  were 
written  to  him,  one  of  which  baa  a  passage  in 
which  the  reader  will  be  interested :  "  I  have 
passed  through  many  changes  of  belief.... Gib- 
bon shook  my  faith  in  Christianity  when  I  was 
a  school-boy  of  seventeen.  When  I  went  to 
college  it  was  in  the  height  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, and  I  drank  freely  of  that  cup.... Cole- 
ridge came  from  Cambridge  to  visit  a  friend 
at  Oxford  on  his  way  to  a  journey  in  Wales. 
That  friend  was  my  bosom  companion.  Cole- 
ridge was  brought  to  my  rooms,  and  that  meet- 
ing fixed  the  future  fortunes  of  us  both.  Cole- 
ridge had  at  that  time  thought  little  of  politics ; 
in  morals  he  was  as  loose  as  men  at  a  university 
usually  are ;  but  he  was  a  Unitarian.  My  mor- 
als were  of  the  sternest  stoicism :  that  same  feel- 
ing which  made  me  a  poet  kept  me  pure — before 
I  had  used  Werther  and  Rousseau  for  Epicte- 
tus.  Our  meeting  was  mutually  agreeable.  I 
reformed  his  life,  and  he  disposed  me  toward 
Christianity,  by  showing  me  that  none  of  the 
arguments  which  had  led  me  to  renounce  it 
were  applicable  against  the  Socinian  scheme. 
He  remained  three  or  four  weeks  in  Oxford, 
and  we  planned  an  Utopia  of  our  own,  to  be 
founded  in  the  wilds  of  America  upon  the  basis 
of  common  property — each  laboring  for  all — a 
Pantisocracy — a  Republic  of  Reason  and  Vir- 
tue. For  this  dream  I  gave  up  every  other 
prospect.  How  painfully  and  slowly  I  was 
awakened  from  it  this  is  not  the  time  to  say." 
Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  of  Montgomery : 

"  Sheffield,  with  all  Its  works  of  smoke  and  fire, 
Has  nought  produced  superior  to  thy  lyre.**t 
But  notwithstanding  this  welcome  from  other 
poets  our  author  never  mingled  socially  with 
them.  A  certain  personal  awkwardness  and 
shyness  inherited  from  his  ascetic  training  ad- 
hered to  him  through  life,  and  deterred  him 
firom  mingling  freely  in  general  society.  The 
letter  from  Southey  just  quoted  was  written  at 


•  "  It  seems,**  says  Thomas  Moore  in  his  Diary, "  he 
writes  all  those  Imaginative  (and  some  of  them  beau- 
tiftil)  things  of  his  in  one  of  the  closest  and  dirtiest 
alleys  In  all  dirty  ShefBeld.** 

t  A  compliment  which  led  Montgomery's  prosaic 
brother  Ignatius  to  write:  *•  As  if  the  poef  ?  lyre  had 
been  Iron,  and  fabricated  by  one  of  the  Sheffield  art- 
isans r 
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one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  Montgomery's 
mental  experience ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  a  lit- 
tle remarkable  that  one  whose  poetry  expresses 
such  peaceful  faith  should  have  been  all  his  life 
tortured  by  despondency  and  doubt.  Intellect- 
ually he  became  9.  Unitarian,  but  he  was  un- 
able to  find  a  satisfaction  in  it  for  his  fervid 
spirit,  and  his  friendships  were  chiefly  with  the 
leading  Methodists — ^Adam  Clarke,  Jabez  Bunt- 
ing, and  Alfred  Cookman — whose  views  and 
confidence,  however,  he  could  not  accept.  The 
perpetual  conflict  between  his  head  and  heart 
filled  his  inner  life  with  equinoctial  storms,  as 
many  touching  lines  like  the  following  show : 

"There  is  a  winter  in  my  eoni. 

The  winter  of  despair; 
Oh  when  shall  sprlDg  Its  rage  control, 

When  shall  the  enow-drop  bk>s8oin  there  f 
Cold  gleams  of  comfort  sometimes  dart 
A  dawn  of  glory  on  my  heart, 

But  quickly  pass  awaj: 
These  Northern  Lights  the  gloom  adorn, 
And  give  the  promiee  of  a  mom 

That  never  tarns  to  day.** 


Dr.  Johnson  (''Life  of  Lyttelton")  speaks  of 
''that  indistinct  and  headstrong  ardor  for  lib- 
erty which  a  man  of  genius  always  catches  when 
he  enters  the  world,  and  always  suffers  to  cool 
as  he  passes  forward."  He  might  well  have 
said  this  of  the  English  man  of  genius.  Southey, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  all 
began  as  radicals.  Montgomery  did  not  escape 
the  overmastering  tendency  of  English  conserv- 
atism ;  and  from  the  time  of  his  second  impris- 
onment, though  not,  I  think,  on  account  of  it, 
his  radicalism  began  to  cooL  He  began  to  write 
hymns  about  benighted  Greenland  instead  of  op- 
pressed England ;  and  when  the  terrible  wrong 
of  the  Prince  Regent  at  Feterloo  occurred  the 
/rw  was  so  colorless  in  its  comments  that  he 
lost  his  popularity  altogether,  and  a  new  paper 
was  started  in  Shefiield  to  defend  the  popular 
cause.  Thus  the  standard  of  the  great  battle 
passed  out  of  his  hand ;  and  here  we  may  best 
leave  him — not,  however,  to  forget  that,  so  far 
as  his  ill-balanced  temperament  served  him,  he 
worked  well  while  his  day  lasted. 


THE  SHIPS. 


The  leagues  of  ocean  glide  away, 
The  sunlight  sparkles  on  the  bay. 
The  ci^  shines  'neath  moveless  skies, 
Far  off  a  snowy  cloud-land  lies. 
Its  silent  hills  and  vapors  curled 
Betwixt  th'  upper  and  under  world, 
As  through  the  Narrows,  pi^t  the  fort, 
I  see  the  ships  sail  into  port 

From  cinnamon  shores  of  swart  Ceylon, 
From  vales  of  the  yellow  Amazon, 
The  laden  piers  of  the  triple  isles, 
The  bay  where  Naples  sits  and  smOes, 
The  icy  fields  where  whalers  reap. 
The  calms  where  idle  simooms  sleep, 
Within  the  Narrows,  past  the  fort, 
I  see  the  ships  sail  into  port 

What  need  have  I  to  dare  the  seas? 
My  fancy  comes  and  goes  with  these; 
She  drinks  their  wine  and  eats  their  bread- 
On  all  the  fruits  of  earth  is  fed ; 
So  soft  she  rides,  so  still  she  slips, 
like  breeze  or  tide  beside  the  ships, 
As  through  the  Narrows,  past  the  fort, 
The  glimmering  sails  come  into  port 

My  book  lies  idle  on  my  knee. 
Dulled  by  the  romance  of  the  sea ; 
I  mark  the  fair  girl-traveler  stand 
With  ardent  eyes  that  search  the  land. 
The  Captain  musing  on  his  wife, 
The  sailor-boy  on  his  stormy  life, 
As  through  the  Narrows,  past  the  fort, 
I  see  the  ships  sail  into  port 


My  thought  sails  on  along  with  each. 
With  odors  from  some  foreign  beach; 
I  read  the  log-book,  where,  together, 
Are  notes  of  foul  and  pleasant  weather; 
I  read  the  manifest,  enrolled 
With  cargoes  stifling  in  the  hold, 
As  through  the  Narrows,  past  the  fort, 
I  see  the  ships  sail  into  port 

Though  humble  freight  the  bark  msj  bring. 
The  kisses  of  far  waters  cling ; 
And  those  dull  cocoas,  heaping  hig^ 
Bemind  of  Orient  palm  and  sky ; 
These  cashmeres  of  the  caravan ; 
These  scented  teas  of  quaint  Japan ; 
As  through  the  Narrows,  past  the  fort, 
I  see  the  ships  sail  into  port 

How  smoothly  bright  this  sunny  day! 
The  Gulf  Stream  cleaves  its  glittering  way 
Through  watery  walls  from  torrid  zones 
To  lave  the  ice-king's  great  white  thrones. 
What  sails  are  these  that,  worn  and  white^ 
Beat  slowly  out  of  Arctic  night. 
As  through  the  Narrows,  past  the  fort, 
I  see  the  ships  sail  into  port? 

Thus,  wandering  under  every  sky. 
The  earth  and  all  therein  floats  by; 
Ne'er  stirring  from  this  elm-tree's  shade. 
Full  many  a  voyage  have  I  made; 
To  slip  at  last,  at  close  of  day. 
In  safety  up  our  purple  bay. 
As  through  the  Narrows,  past  the  fort, 
I  see  the  ships  sail  into  port 
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THIS  work,  though  not  properly  a  continua- 
tion of  the  biography  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, is  an  interesting  episode  connected  with 
the  score  of  happy  years  which  made  up  the 
married  life  of  Victoria  and  Albert.  The 
Queen's  journal,  from  which  the  extracts  in 
this  volume  are  taken,  commences  at  a  period 
a  little  more  than  two  years  subsequent  to  her 
marriage  (which  took  place  February  10, 1840), 
and  terminates  October  16,  1861,  exactly  two 
months  before  the  death  of  Prince  Albert. 
But  it  not  only  covers  the  happiest  era  of  the 
Queen's  life;  it  secludes,  as  by  insulation,  a 
sacred  portion  of  that  era — her  life  with  the 
Prince  in  the  Highlands.  This  episode,  too 
often  interrupted  by  the  saharas  of  Windsor, 
owes  its  peculiar  interest — 1st,  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  disclosed  to  us  in  the  Queen's  own  words ; 
2dly,  to  its  complete  isolation  from  politics,  the 
book  being  mainly,  as  the  editor  says,  **con- 


•  Leaves  /torn  the  Journal  af  Our  Life  m  the  High- 
land^ fnm.  1848  to  1861.  To  whieh  are  pre/beed  and 
added  extraeta  frank  the  mune  Journal^  giviiuj  an  account 
of  Earlier  Vieits  ta  Scotland,  and  Tours  in  England  and 
Irelnnd,  and  Yachtinrf  Excursions.  Edited  by  Abthck 
Hrlpb.  12mo.  Published  bj  Harper  and  Brothers. 
$1  70W 


fined  to  the  natural  expressions  of  a  mind  re- 
joicing in  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  throwing 
itself,  with  a  delight  rendered  keener  by  the 
rarity  of  its  opportunities,  into  the  enjoyment 
of  a  life  removed,  for  the  moment,  from  the 
pressure  of  public  cares;"  and,  3dly,  to  the 
wonderful  freshness  and  simplicity  wiUi  which 
the  incidents  and  scenes  of  this  rural  life  are 
Uiid  before  us  by  one  who  was  at  once  a  true 
queen  and  a  true  woman — at  once  the  repre- 
sentative of  British  sovereignty  and  the  most 
loving  of  wives,  the  most  dutiful  of  mothers. 

The  history  of  royalty  in  Great  Britain  is  un- 
usually instructive.  The  Csesars  belonged  to 
pagan  times,  or  to  that  period  of  the  Christian 
era  during  which  Christianity  was  a  power  strug- 
gling for  existence.  The  importance  of  British 
sovereignty,  on  the  other  hand,  is  linked  with 
the  great  problems  of  Christian  development. 
But  the  significance  of  British  royalty  is  ganged 
by  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  among  British  sub- 
jects. And  it  is  from  this  stand-point  that  we 
must  look  out  upon  the  history  of  England  from 
the  reign  of  King  John.  From  this  point  of 
view  we  find  no  absolute  royalty,  because  we 
find  no  absolute,  unquestioning  loyalty.  The 
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*'  divine  right  of  kings'*  could  not  stand  as  the 
creed  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  progenitors.  First 
against  the  kings  stood  the  barons ;  and  next, 
the  commons.  The  antagonism  found  its  climac- 
teric in  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  which  served 
as  a  warning,  as  efficient  as  it  was  terrible,  for 
generations  to  come.  The  respect  paid  to 
queens  by  British  subjects  could  not  even  save 
them  from  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  When  Anne  Boleyn  was  married  to 
Henry  VIII.  the  London  conduits  ran  with 
claret ;  but  there  was  no  voice  potent  to  save 
in  her  extreme  hour.  The  reader  may  con- 
jecture what  was  the  estimate  put  upon  nobili- 
ty by  the  people  of  England  when  he  reads  the 
record  of  the  horrible  execution  of  the  venera- 
ble Countess  of  Salisbury.  This  lady  resisted 
the  executioner,  who  chased  her  round  and 
round  the  scaffold  with  his  axe,  aiming  at  her 
hoaxy  head,  and  mutilating  her  in  a  manner  too 
terrible  for  recital  before  he  could  accomplish 
his  purpose.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  royalty  has  always  been 
strong  in  the  British  realm.  After  a  short  in- 
terval the  execution  of  Charles  I.  was  followed 
by  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  And  when 
James  II.  became  an  exile  his  place  was  not 
filled  by  another  Protector,  but  by  William  of 
Orange.  This  sentiment  in  favor  of  royalty 
can  not  easily  be  removed.  Perhaps  it  is  due, 
in  great  part,  to  a  partiality  for  the  dramatic 
accidents  of  the  royal  institution  rather  than 
to  devotion  toward  royalty  itself.  The  powers 
which  to-day  inhere  in  the  British  crown  are 
almost  nominal,  but  the  reverence  for  the  crown 
remains.  The  drama  survives  its  real  signifi- 
cance. And  in  the  case  of  a  queen  like  Vic- 
toria it  is  easy  to  explain  this  loyal  devotion  of 
the  British  people.  She  holds  a  plaoe  in  En- 
glish politics  which  may  be  likened  to  that 
which  the  Madonna  holds  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith.  This  sentiment,  though  easily  over- 
powered in  the  case  of  royal  usurpation,  always 
revives  when  the  antagonism  is  over.  In  the 
present  reign  it  is  stronger  than  it  has  been  for 
centuries,  because  no  political  conflict  has  oc- 
curred to  disturb  it ;  the  struggles  which  now 
agitate  the  realm  are  not  between  the  Queen 
and  her  subjects,  but  between  the  aspiring 
masses  of  the  people  and  a  titled  aristocracy. 
The  sentiment  of  British  loyalty  to-day  repre- 
sents at  once  the  pride  of  the  nation  in  an  in- 
stitution dating  from  the  beginning  of  her  his- 
tory and  the  chivalrous  homage  paid  to  woman 
in  medieval  times.  It  depends  upon  the  gla- 
mour with  which  a  venerable  past  gilds  the 
present  time;  and  the  influence  of  which  over 
the  mind  is  only  dispelled  by  the  most  violent 
dislocation.  The  English  civil  war  eclipsed  it 
for  a  brief  period ;  but  only  by  expatriation  or 
voluntary  exile — as  in  the  case  of  the  Puritan 
profugi — is  it  wholly  obliterated. 

To  British  readers  the  mere  fact  that  the 
volume  before  us  is  the  Queen's  journal  would 
be  a  sufficient  basis  for  its  popularity.  But 
this  would  go  a  very  little  way  with  us  Ameri- 


cans. Fortunately,  however,  the  work  can  be 
made  to  rest  on  its  own  merits,  both  as  regards 
its  subject-matter  and  its  style.  This  would 
not  have  been  the  case  (at  least  not  for  us)  if 
the  Queen's  journal  were  occupied  only  with 
processions,  disphiys,  and  illuminations  in  her 
honor — if  it  only  reflected  a  royal  cortdge  and 
the  vanities  of  court  life.  It  is  not  the  Queen 
who  writes,  we  feel,  in  perusing  the  pages  of 
this  journal,  but  the  woman,  the  wife,  the  mo- 
ther, who  has,  as  it  were,  fled  to  the  Highlands 
to  escape  royalty,  and  to  live  as  the  happy,  un- 
crowned women  live.  Thus  our  sympathies  are 
profoundly  affected.  We  feel  as  if  we  could 
help  her  tear  away  the  odious  crown  and  bid 
her  live  happy  ever  after ;  and  we  are  sad  in- 
deed when  she  has  to  leave  her  "  dear  High- 
lands" and  give  up  her  **  life  of  quiet  and  lib- 
erty. "  *  *  Every  thing, "  says  she,  *  *  was  so  pleas- 
ant, and  all  the  Highlanders  and  people  who 
went  with  us  J  had  got  to  like  so  much.  Oh, 
the  dear  hiUs,  it  made  me  very  sad  to  leave 
them  behind  r 

The  Queen — or  this  woman  Victoria,  to 
whom  the  journal  introduces  us  —  is  "dis- 
tressed," "annoyed,"  and  "provoked"  when 
the  winds  (deaf  even  to  royal  mandates)  push 
forward  her  ship  too  lazily.  And  when  the 
waves  are  rough  she  becomes  sea-sick  like  all 
the  rest  of  as.  She  is  "  dreadfully  tired  and 
giddy"  after  a  long  ride,  and  makes  full  con- 
fession of  these  facts  in  her  journal.  She  is  ac- 
companied by  her  pet  dogs  on  her  voyage,  and 
knows  exactly  in  what  vessel  of  her  fleet  they 
are  lodged.  In  her  tonr  around  Scotland  she 
has  her  two  eldest  children  with  her — "Bertie" 
and  "Vicky,"  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Princess  Royal  wer^  known  in  their  infancy — 
but  she  thinks  regretfully  of  the  three  younger 
ones  left  behind.  This  is  in  August,  1847. 
She  has,  therefore,  been  married  seven  years, 
and  every  one  of  these  years  except  two  has 
brought  her  a  child;  and  each  one  of  these 
little  ones  is  loved  by  her  most  tenderly ;  in 
her  travels  we  find  her  giving  lessons  to  little 
"  Vicky,"  and  hearing  her  and  '^  Bertie"  recite 
German  poetry  taught  them  by  their  parents. 
It  is  a  pleasant  picture  which  the  Queen  gives 
us  of  the  landing  at  Dundee,  September,  1844. 
"A  staircase,  covered  with  red  cloth,  was  ar- 
ranged for  us  to  land  upon,  and  there  were  a 
great  many  people Albert"  (the  Prince  Con- 
sort) "walked  up  the  steps  with  me,  I  hold- 
ing his  arm  and  Vicky  his  hand,  amidst  the  loud 
cheers  of  the  people  all  the  way  to  the  carriage, 
our  dear  Vicky  behaving  like  a  grown-up  per- 
son— not  put  out,  nor  frightened,  nor  nervous." 
"Vicky"  was  then  not  quite  four  years  old. 
About  eight  years  later  we  find  an  interesting 
entry  in  the  journal,  from  which  we  learn  that 
even  the  Princess  Royal  can  not  with  impunity 
sit  down  upon  wasps'  nests. 

Nor  are  we  less  touched  by  Victoria's  love 
for  her  husband,  as  shown  on  every  page.  It 
is  "  Albert  and  I"  from  first  to  last.  They  are 
both  young  when  this  journal  coinmenc»|h^nly 
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twentj-three  (both  were  born  in  the  same  year, 
1819),  and  had  only  been  married  two  years. 
Victoria  was  crowned  when  but  a  girl  of  nine- 
teen years ;  and  npon  her  first  introduction  to 
OB  in  this  yolnme,  she  is  still  fresh  to  the* 
splendors  which  had  so  suddenly  burst  npon 
her  life  of  comparative  retirement.  It  is  not 
strange,  then,  that  we  find  her  full  of  childish 
wonder  at  errery  thing  about  her.  And  espe- 
cially does  the  freshness  and  tenderness  of 
youth  enter  into  and  beautify  her  love  for  Al- 
bert. She  looks  up  to  him  as  her  superior, 
thinking  always  that  in  marrying  her  he  had 
made  some  great  sacrifice.  All  that  he  does 
is  beautiful  to  her.  They  read  to  each  other 
their  answers  to  letters  received  by  them,  and 
the  Queen  whispers  in  our  ear  how  beautifully 
Albert  read  Ma  answers  I  Evidently,  as  they 
rode  among  the  hills,  she  hung  upon  his  words 
as  he  described  the  views,  or  the  people,  com- 
paring the  scenes  with  others  familiar  to  his 
boyhood.  She  tells  us  all  these  words  of  her 
husband,  or  rather  she  repeats  them  to  herself 
(for  the  journal  was  not  designed  for  publica- 
tion) as  if  they  were  on  no  account  to  be  for- 
gotten. We  can  imagine  how  Edinburgh  be- 
came in  her  thoughts  a  town  of  antique  and 
shadowy  grandeur,  uneqnaled  by  any  thing  else 


in  the  world,  when  "  Albert,  who  has  seen  so 
much,  says  it  is  unlike  any  thing  he  ever  saw.*' 
How  delighted  she  is  when  the  Prince  returns 
to  her  from  his  sports,  tenderly  noticing  that  he 
is  "  dreadfully  sun-burnt  and  a  good  deal  tired !  "♦ 
His  presence  is  essential  to  her  ease'and  hap- 
piness. She  is  low-spirited  when  he  is  called 
from  her  side.  Anxiously  she  follows  him 
when  absent,  and  is  more  deeply  touched  by 
tributes  paid  to  him  than  by  attentions  given  to 
her.  A  reception  to  herself  is  a  dull  and  awk- 
ward afiTair  when  he  is  not  also  present.  Thus 
at  Dartmoor  Forest  in  1846:  ''There  were 
crowds,"  she  says,  ''  where  we  landed,  and  I 
feel  so  shy  and  put  out  without  Albert."  Two 
months  before  the  lamented  Prince's  death  Al- 
bert and  Victoria  made  their  last  Highland 
expedition  together,  going  from  Balmoral  to 


*  And  indeed  the  Princess  sports  must  hare  been 
very  exhausting,  If  we  may  Judge  from  the  followin}? 
description  in  his  letter  to  Prince  Lekdngen  (quoted 
in  the  Joamal,  p.  86) :  *'  Without  doubt  deer-etalking 
is  one  of  the  most  f&tiguing,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the 
moBt  interesting  of  pursuits.  There  is  not  a  tree  or  a 
botfi  behind  which  you  can  hide  yourself. . .  .One  has 
therefore  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  in  order  to 
drcnmvent  them ;  and  to  keep  under  the  hill  out  of 
their  wind,  crawling  on  hands  and  knees,  and  dressed 
entirely  in  gray.-  /w^^ir- 
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Ca-ness,  ''which,"  ujn 
the  Queen,  ''delighted 
dear  Albert,  an  this  ex- 
pedition was  quite  in  a 
different  direction  from 
any  that  we  had  ever 
made  before."  And 
thus  the  jonmal  closes : 
"The  moon  rose  and 
shone  most  beautifullj, 
and  we  returned  at 
twenty  minutes  to  seren 
o'clock  much  pleased 
and  interested  with  this 

delightful     expedition.  

Alas!    I  fear  our  last  —^=^ 

great  one!"  And  be- 
low  at   an   after   date 

(1867)  she  adds — and  who  is  not  touched  by 
the  pathos  of  these  five  short  words  ? — 

"It  was  oub  last  one!" 

The  Queen  in  her  jotumeyings  observes  ev- 
ery thing.     No  feature  of  the  landscape,  no 


ncBKT  or  nut  spxy. 

picturesque  aspect  of  the  people,  escapes  her 
quick  and  appreciative  eye.  She  notices  the 
old  Scotch  women  in  close  caps,  the  barefooted 
children,  and  the  young  girls  with  their  "  looee- 
flowing"  red  hair.  Be- 
yond her  guard  she  dis- 
cerns the  Welsh  women 
in  their  "curious  high- 
crowned  men's  hats," 
and  even  a  poor  woman 
in  the  river  washing  po- 
tatoes. When  she  is 
not  too  hurried  she 
sketches  a  scene,  and 
the  journal  is  now  and 
then  illustrated  with 
these  rude  outlines  of 
the  royal  artist,  which 
we  reproduce  without 
alteration. 

The  Queen's  journal 
is  divided  into  three 
parts:  the  first  relat- 
ing to  Earlier  Visits  to 
ScotUnd,  1842-1847; 
the  second  io  Life  in  the 


TEE  DEAB  STAG. 

Highlands,  1848-1861 ;  and  the  third  to  Tours 
in  Ireland  and  Yachting  Excursions  in  1846, 
1849,  and  1861.  To  us  the  first  of  these,  fol- 
lowing so  closely  upon  the  youthful  marriage 
of  Victoria  and  Albert,  is  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting. In  the  journal  for  September  8, 
1848,  we  have  the 
Queen's  first  impres- 
sions of  Balmoral — the 
residence  of  the  royal 
couple  in  the  Highlands ; 
and  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  our  illustration 
of  this  castle  we  quote 
her  description : 

BALHOBAL. 

/    "We  arrived  at  Bal- 
moral at  a  quaner  to 
three.     It  is  a  pretty  lit- 
tle castle  in  the  Scottish 
style.     There  is  a  pic- 
turesque tower  and  garden  in  front,  with  a  high 
wooded  hill ;  at  the  back  there  is  a  wood  down 
to  the  Dee ;  and  the  hills  rise  all  around. 
"  There  is  a  nice  little  hall,  with  a  billiard- 
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room ;  next  to  it  is  the  din- 
ing-room. Up  stairs  (as- 
cending by  a  good  broad 
staircase)  immediately  to 
the  right,  and  above  the 
dining-room,  is  our  sitting- 
'  room  (formerly  the  drawing- 
room),  a  fine  large  room ; 
next  to  which  is  oar  bed- 
I  room,  opening  into  a  little 
dressing-room  which  is  Al- 
bert's. Opposite,  down  a 
few  steps,  are  the  children's 
and  Miss  Hildyard's  three  rooms.  The  ladies 
live  below,  and  the  gentlemen  np  stairs. 

*^We  lunched  almost  immediately,  and  at 
half  past  four  we  walked  out,  and  went  up  to 
the  top  of  the  wooded  hill  opposite  our  win- 
dows, where  there  is  a  cairn,  and  up  which 
there  is  a  pretty  winding  path.  The  view  from 
here,  looking  down  upon  the  house,  is  charm- 
ing. To  the  left  you  look  toward  the  beautiful 
hills  surrounding  Loch-na-6ar,  and  to  the  right 
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toward  Ballater,  to  the  glen  (or  valley)  along 
which  the  Dee  winds,  with  beautiful  wooded 
hills,  which  reminded  us  very  much  of  the 
Thiiringerwald.  It  was  so  calm,  and  so  soli- 
tary, it  did  one  good  as  one  gazed  around ;  and 
the  pure  mountain  air  was  most  refreshing. 
All  seemed  to  breathe  freedom  and  peace,  and  to 
make  one  forget  the  world  and  its  sad  turmoils. 

''The  scenery  is  wild,  and  yet  not  desolate ; 
:  and  evenr  thing  looks  much  more  prosperous  and 
•cultivated  than  at  Laggan.  Then  the  soil  is 
delightfully  dry.  We  walked  beside  the  Dee, 
a  beautiful,  rapid  stream,  which  is  close  behind 
the  house.  The  view  of  the  hills  toward  In- 
vereauld  is  exceedingly  fine.'* 

This  was  the  BaUnorai  of  1848.  But  on 
August  80,  1856,  we  find  a  new  castle  in  the 
place  of  the  old  one,  "We  found,"  says  the 
Queen  in  her  journal  of  that  date,  "  the  poor 
old  house  gone!"  The  next  day  she  alludes 
to  the  change.  "  The  new  offices  and  the  yard 
are  excellent ;  and  the  little  garden  on  the  west 
side,  with  the  eagle  fountain  which  the  King 
of  Prussui  gave  me,  and  which  used  to  be  in 
the  green-house  at  Windsor,  is  extremely  pret- 
ty, as  are  also  the  flower-beds  under  the  wall& 
of  the  side  which  faces  the  Dee.  There  are 
sculptured  arms  on  the  different  shields,  gilt, 
which  has  a  very  good  effect ;  and  a  bas-relief 
under  our  windows,  not  gilt,  representing  St. 
Hubert,  with  St.  Andrew  on  one  side  and  St. 
George  on  the  other  side:  all  done  by  Mr. 
Thomas."  But  even  here  the  chief  attraction 
of  the  place  so  splendidly  altered  was  its  con- 
nection with  Albert  "  Eveiy  year, "  writes  the 
'^-leen,  October  13,  1856,  "my  heart  becomes 


more  fixed  in  this  dear  paradise,  and  so  much 
more  so  now  that  a// has  become  my  dearest 
Albert's  oion  creation,  own  work,  own  bnilding, 
own  laying-out,  as  at  Osborne ;  and  his  great 
taste  and  the  impress  of  his  dear  hand  have 
been  stamped  every  where." 

The  Queen  became  attached  not  only  to  the 
Highlands  but  to  the  Highlanders,  who,  she 
says,  are  all  "so  amusing,  and  really  pleasant 
and  instructive  to  talk  to — ^women  as  well  as 
men — and  the  latter  so  gentleman-like." 

Sometimes  Balmoral  was  visited  by  the  "  phi- 
losophers." At  least  the  Queen's  journal  al- 
ludes to  one  such  instance  (September  22, 
1869),  when  Professor  Owen,  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, Sir  John  Bowring,  Mr.  J.  Roscoe,  Sir  John 
Boss,  Sir  R.  Murchison,  and  Professor  Pbil- 
lipps  were  among  the  invited  guests,  and  \i  ap- 
pears that  the  Queen  attached  no  slight  import- 
ance to  this  affair.  She  watched  the  clouds 
most  anxiously.  "The  morning,"  she  says, 
"  dawned  brightly.  Suddenly  a  very  high  wind 
arose,  which  alarmed  us;  but  yet  it  looked 
bright,  and  we  hoped  the  wind  would  keep  off 
the  rain;  but  after  breakfast,  while  watching 
the  preparations,  showers  began,  and  from  half 
past  eleven  a  fearful  down-pour,  with  that  white 
curtain-like  appearance  which  is  so  alarming; 
and  this  lasted  till  half  past  twelve.  I  vras  in 
despair ;  but  at  length  it  began  to  dear,  just  as 
the  neighbors  with  their  families,  and  some  of 
the  farmers  opposite  .  .  .  arrived,  and  then 
came  the  huge  omnibuses  and  carriages  laden 
with  'philosophers.'"  But  after  all  the  day 
passed  off  very  pleasantly.  "  There  were 
gleams  of  sunshine,  which,  with  the  Highland- 
ers in  their  brilliant  and  picturesque  dresses, 
the  wild  notes  of  the  pipes,  the  band,  and  the 
beautiful  back-ground  of  mountains,  rendered 
the  scene  wild  and  striking  in  the  extreme." 
It  seems  that  the  philosophers  at  Balmorai 
laid  aside  their  abstractions  and  hobbies  quite 
as  readily  as  the  Queen  did  her  royalty.  In- 
stead of  discussing  the  "theory  of  the  earth," 
the  mysteries  of  galvanism  and  electricity,  or 
the  problems  of  geology  and  astronomy,  they 
became  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Scottish  games 
— "throwing  the  hammer,"  "tossing  the  ca- 
ber,'* and  "  putting  the  stone" — and  afterward 
of  dancing  reels  and  "Ghillie  Galium."  Dur- 
ing this  fgte  news  was  received  through  some 
of  the  members  of  the  finding  of  certain  tokens 
of  Sir  John  Franklin's  lost  expedition.  Speak- 
ing of  these  courtesies  offered  at  Balmoral  to 
these  philosophers,  we  are  also  reminded  of  the 
many  allusions  which  occur  in  this  journal  to 
literature  and  authors.  Victoria  appears  to 
have  a  genuine  appreciation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
to  whose  poetry  she  often  alludes.  As  she  rides 
upon  the  lake  with  her  two  pipers  die-  recalls  a 
passage  from  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake:" 

"See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow, 
And  mark  the  gaudy  etreamere  flow 
From  their  loud  chanters  down,  and  sweep 
The  fhrrowed  bosom  of  the  deep, 
As,  mshing  through  the  lake  amain, 

•  They  plied  the  ancient  Highland  atratn.* 
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When  it  rains,  and  ontdoor  rambling  is  impos- 
sible, she  entertains  her  hnsband  by  reading  to 
him  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  One 
passage  from  this  poem  so  appropriately  ex- 
presses her  present  feelings  when,  from  her 
widowed  solitude,  she  reviews  the  scenes  en- 
joyed with  one  whom  npon  earth  she  can  never 
meet  again,  that  she  has  prefixed  it  to  that  part 
of  her  journal  which  treats  of  her  happy  High- 
land life.     It  is  this : 

"  Land  of  brown  heath  and  ohaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 


Land  of  my  rires  1  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 
That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  1 
Still,  as  I  view  each  well-known  pcene, 
Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been, 
Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft, 
Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  are  left; 
And  thus  I  love  them  better  still, 
Even  in  extremity  of  ill.** 
The  Queen  also  shows  that  she  appreciates 
the  true  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.     Thiis,  on 
Sunday,  October  29,  1854,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  her  journal:     "We  went  to  the 
kirk,  as  usual,  at  twelve  o'clock.     The  service 


HAUIOBAI.  CABTLB  FBOM  THE  BOUTinSABT. 
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was  performed  by  Bev.  Norman  M*Leod,*  of 
Glasgow,  son  of  Dr.  M*Leod,  and  anj  thing 
finer  I  never  heard.  The  sermon,  entirely  ex- 
tempore, was  quite  admirable — so  simple,  and 
yet  so  eloquent,  and  so  beautifully  argued  and 
put  t  The  text  was  from  the  account  of  the 
coming  of  Nicodemus  to  Christ  by  night ;  St. 
John,  chapter  3.  Mr.  M'Leod  showed  in  the 
Hermon  how  we  all  tried  to  please  self^  and  live 
for  that ;  and  in  so  doing  found  no  rest.  Christ 
has  come  not  only  to  die  for  us,  but  to  show  us 
how  we  were  to  liye.  The  second  prayer  was 
very  touching — his  allusions  to  us  were  so 
simple,  saying,  after  his  mention  of  us,  '  Bless 
their  children.'  It  gave  me  a  lump  in  my 
throat,  as  also  when  he  prayed  for  *  the  dying, 
the  wounded,  the  widow,  and  the  orphans.' 
Every  one  came  back  delighted ;  and  how  sat- 
isfactory it  is  to  come  back  from  church  with 
such  feelings !" 

ECHOES  FBOH  THE  OCTES  WOBLD. 

But  sometimes  the  secluded  quiet  of  this 
Highland  life  was  invaded  from  without.  Two 
instances  of  this  are  so  memorable  as  to  be 
worthy  of  notice  here.  One  was  an  occasion 
of  profound  sorrow,  the  other  of  unrestrained 
gladness. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1852,  there  came 
to  the  Queen  a  telegraphic  dispatch  announc- 
ing the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 
the  14th.  The  report  was  scarcely  credited  by 
the  Queen,  but  in  the  afternoon  its  confirma- 
tion came  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Derby.  At 
the  time  of  receiving  this  letter  the  Queen  was 
at  Dhu  Loch.  '*  We  got  off  our  ponies,"  she 
says,  **and  I  had  just  sat  down  to  sketch, 
when  Mackenzie  returned  .  .  .  bringing  letters; 
among  them  there  was  one  from  Lord  Derby, 
which  I  tore  open,  and  alas !  it  contained  the 
confirmation  of  the  fatal  news:  that  England's, 
or  rather  Britain's  pride — ^her  glory,  her  hero, 
the  greatest  man  she  ever  had  produced — was 
no  more  I  Sad  day !  Great  and  irreparable 
national  loss ! 

**  Lord  Derby  inclosed  a  few  lines  from  Lord 
Charles  Wellesley,  saying  that  his  dear  great 
father  had  died  on  Tuesday  at  three  o'clock, 
after  a  few  hours'  illness  and  no  suffering. 
God's  will  be  done  I  The  day  must  have  come : 
the  Duke  was  eighty-three.  It  is  well  for  him 
that  he  has  been  taken  when  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  great  mind  and  without  a  long  ill- 
ness— ^but  what  a  loss  I  One  can  not  think  of 
this  country  without  *  the  Duke' — our  immortal 
hero! 

<*In  him  centred  almost  every  earthly  honor 
a  subject  could  possess.  His  position  was  the 
highest  a  subject  ever  had — above  party  — 
looked  up  to  by  all — ^revered  by  the  whole  na- 
tion— the  friend  of  the  sovereign ;  and  lano  sim- 
ply he  carried  these  'honors !  With  what  sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  what  straightforwardness, 
what  courage,  were  all  the  motives  of  his  ac- 
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tions  guided !  The  Crown  never  possessed,  and 
I  fear  never  voUlf  so  devoted^  loyal,  and  faithful 
a  subject,  so  stanch  a  supporter !  To  w  (who 
aUs!  have  lost,  now,  so  many  of  our  valued 
and  experienced  friends)  his  loss  is  irr^fiotrablt, 
for  his  readiness  to  aid  and  advise,  if  it  could 
be  of  use  to  us,  and  to  overcome  any  and  ev- 
ery difficulty,  was  nnequaled.  To  Albert  he 
showed  the  greatest  kindness  and  the  utmost 
confidence.  His  experience  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  past  were  so  great  too ;  he  was  a  link 
which  connected  ns  with  bygone  times,  with  the 
last  century.  Not  an  eye  will  be  dry  in  the 
whole  country. 

"  We  hastened  down  on  foot  to  the  head  of 
Loch  Muich,  and  then  rode  home  in  a  heavy 
shower  to  Alt-na-Ginthasack.  Our  whole  en- 
joyment was  spoiled ;  a  gloom  overhung  all  of 
us." 

This  was  one  echo  from  the  outer  world 
which  penetrated  that  Highland  home  and  over- 
whelmed it  with  grief.  The  other  which  we 
have  to  notice  was  of  a  far  different  character. 
It  was  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Sevastopol.  This 
came  September  10,  1855.  Let  us  give  it  in 
the  Queen's  own  words : 

'•*'  All  were  in  constant  expectation  of  more 
telegraphic  dispatches.  At  half  past  ten  o*clock 
(p.  M.)  two  arrived — one  for  me  and  one  for 
Lord  Granville.  I  began  reading  mine,  which 
was  from  Lord  Clarendon,  with  details  from 
Marshal  F^lissier  of  the  farther  destruction  of 
the  Bussian  ships;  and  Lord  Granville  said, 
'I  have  still  better  news;'  on  which  he  read, 
*  From  General  Simpson — Sevastopol  U  in  the 
hands  ofths  Al&e*.'  God  be  praised  for  it! 
Our  delight  was  great;  but  we  could  hardly 
believe  the  good  news,  and  from  having  so  long 
expected  it  one  could  not  realize  the  actual 
fact. 

'*  Albert  said  they  should  go  at  once  and 
light  the  bonfire  which  had  been  prepared  when 
the  false  report  of  the  fall  of  the  town  arrived 
last  year,  and  had  remained  ever  since,  wait- 
ing to  be  lit.  On  the  5th  of  November,  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  the  wind  upset 
it,  strange  to  say ;  and  now  again,  most  strange- 
ly, it  only  seemed  to  wait  for  our  return  to  be 
lit. 

'^  The  new  house  seems  to  be  lucky  indeed ; 
for  from  the  first  moment  of  our  arrival  we 
have  had  good  news.  In  a  few  minutes  Al- 
bert and  all  the  gentlemen,  in  every  species  of 
attire,  sallied  forth,  followed  by  all  the  serv- 
ants, and  gradually  by  all  the  population  of 
the  village — ^keepers,  gillies,  workmen — ^up  to 
the  top  of  the  cairn.  We  waited,  and  saw 
them  light  it,  accompanied  by  general  cheer- 
ing. The  bonfire  blazed  forth  brilliantly,  and 
we  could  see  the  numerous  figures  surrounding 
it — some  dancing,  all  shouting;  Boss  playing 
his  pipes,  and  Grant  and  Macdonald  firing 
off  guns  continually ;  while  poor  old  Francois 
d'Albertan9on  lighted  a  number  of  squibs  be- 
low, the  greater  part  of  which  would  not  go  off. 
About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  Albert 
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came  down,  and  said  the  scene  had  been  wild 
and  exciting  beyond  every  thing.  The  people 
had  been  drinking  health  in  whisky,  and  were 
in  great  ecstasy.  The  whole  house  seemed  in 
a  wonderfal  state  of  excitement.  The  boys 
were,  with  difficulty,  awakened  ;  and  when  at 
last  this  was  the  case,  they  begged  leave  to  go 
up  to  the  top  of  the  cairn. 

"  We  remained  till  a  quarter  to  twelve ;  and, 
just  as  I  was  undressing,  all  the  people  came 
down  nnder  the  windows,  the  pipes  phiying, 
the  people  singing,  firing  off  guns,  and  cheer- 
ing— ^first  for  me,  then  for  Albert,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and  the  downfall  of  Sevastopol." 

BBTROTHAL  OF  THE  PBJLNCB88  BOTAL. 

.Just  nineteen  days  after  the  celebration  at 
Balmoral  of  the  victory  of  the  Allies,  Victoria, 
the  eldest  bom  of  the  Queen,  and  Princess 
Rojral,  vnis  betrothed  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
The  Queen,  in  her  journal,  alludes  to  this 
event  thus  (September  29,  1855) : 

'^  Our  dear  Victoria  was  this  day  engaged  to 
Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  who  had 
been  on  a  visit  to  us  since  the  14th.  He  had  al- 
ready spoken  to  us,  on  the  20th,  of  his  wishes ; 
but  we  were  uncertain,  on  account  of  her  extreme 
youth,  whether  he  should  speak  to  her  himself, 
or  wait  till  he  came  back  again.  However,  we 
felt  it  was  better  he  should  do  so ;  and  during 
our  ride  up  Craig-na-Ban,  this  afternoon,  he 
picked  a  piece  of  white  heather  (the  emblem 
of  'good  luck*)  which  he  gave  to  her;  and 
this  enabled  him  to  make  an  allusion  to  his 
hopes  and  wishes,  as  they  rode  down  Glen 
Gimoch,  which  led  to  this  happy  conclusion." 

TIBIT8  TO  THE  OLD  WOMEN. 

Here  is  a  beautifnl  little  sketch  in  the  jonr- 
nal  (for  September  26, 1857),  which  the  Queen 
must  tell  for  herself: 

"  Albert  went  out  with  Alfred  for  the  day, 
and  I  walked  out  with  the  two  girls  and  Lady 
Churchill ;  stopped  at  the  shop  and  made  some 
purchases  for  poor  people  and  others ;  drove  a 
little  way ;  got  out  and  walked  to  Balnacroft, 
Mrs.  P.  Farqnharson's,  and  she  walked  round 
with  ns  to  some  of  the  cottages,  to  show  me 
where  the  poor  people  lived,  and  to  tell  them 
who  I  was.  Before  we  went  into  any  we  met 
an  old  woman,  who,  Mrs.  Farquharson  said, 
was  very  poor,  eighty-eight  years  old,  and  mo- 
ther to  the  former  distiller.  I  gave  her  a  warm 
petticoat,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks, 
and  she  shook  me  by  the  hands,  and  prayed 
God  to  bless  me :  it  was  very  touching. 

^'I  went  into  a  small  cabin  of  old  Kitty 
Kear's,  who  is  eighty-six  years  old,  quite  erect, 
and  who  welcomed  us  with  a  great  air  of  dig- 
nity.    She  sat  down  and  spun.     I  gave  her, 


also,  a  warm  petticoat;  she  said:  ^May  the 
Lord  ever  attend  ye  and  yours,  here  and  here- 
after ;  and  may  the  Lord  be  a  guide  to  ye,  and 
keep  ye  from  all  harm!'  She  was  quite  sur- 
prised at  Vicky's  height ;  great  interest  is  tak- 
en in  her.  We  went  on  to  a  cottage  (formerly 
Jean  Gordon's)  to  visit  old  widow  Symons,  who 
is  *past  fourscore,*  with  a  nice  rosy  face,  but 
was  bent  quite  double.  She  was  most  friendly, 
shaking  hands  with  us  all,  asking  which  was  I, 
and  repeating  many  kind  blessings :  *  May  the 
XiOrd  attend  ye  with  mirth  and  joy;  may  He 
ever  be  with  ye  in  this  world,  and  when  ye  leave 
it  !*  To  Vicky,  when  told  she  was  going  to  be 
married,  she  imid :  *  May  the  Lord  be  a  guide 
to  ye  in  your  future,  and  may  every  happiness 
attend  ye ! '  She  was  very  talkative ;  and  when 
I  said  I  hoped  to  see  her  again  she  expressed 
an  expectation  that  *  she  should  be  called  any 
day,'  and  so  did  Kitty  Kear. 

**  We  went  into  three  other  cottages :  to  Mrs. 
Symons's  (daughter-in-law  to  the  old  widow 
living  next  door),  who  had  an  'unwell  boy;' 
then  across  a  little  bum  to  another  old  wo- 
man's; and  afterward  peeped  into  Blair  the 
fiddler's.     We  drove  back,  and  got  out  again 

to  visit  old  Mrs.  Grant who  is  so  tidy  and 

clean,  and  to  whom  I  gave  a  dress  and  hand- 
kerchief, and  she  said:  ^You're  too  kind  to 
me ;  you're  over  kind  to  me ;  ye  give  me  more 
every  year,  and  I  get  older  every  year.'  After 
talking  some  time  with  her  she  said:  'I  am 
happy  to  see  ye  looking  so  nice.'  She  had 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and,  speaking  of  Vicky's  go- 
ing, said:  'I'm  very  sorry,  and  I  think  she  is 
sorry  hersel' ;'  and  having  said  she  feared  she 
would  not  see  her  (the  Princess)  again,  said : 
'  I  am  very  sorry  I  said  that,  but  I  meant  no 
harm ;  I  always  say  just  what  I  think,  not  what 
is  fut'  (fit).  Dear  old  lady,  she  is  such  a  pleas- 
ant person ! 

''  Really  the  affection  of  these  good  people, 
who  are  so  happy  to  see  you,  taking  interest 
in  every  thing,  is  very  touching  and  gratify- 
ing. 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  in  this  brief  pa- 
per to  follow  the  Queen  and  her  husband  through 
all  their  joumeyings;  we  have  only  touched 
upon  some  of  the  interesting  features  of  their 
Highland  life.  To  do  more  than  this,  to  poiv 
tray  the  country,  and  to  describe  the  pictur- 
esque customs  of  the  people  would  involve  a 
repetition  of  the  entire  journal.  For  all  that 
is  most  characteristic  and  interesting  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself.  And  we 
may  safely  assert  that  no  journal  ever  yet  pub- 
lished has  been  so  full  of  interest  and  enter- 
tainment, or  so  calculated  to  affect  human  sym- 
pathy, as  this,  which  covers  the  happiest  years 
of  Queen  Victoria's  wedded  life. 
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THE  WOMAN'S   KINGDOM: 

JL  IJO"VTB3  STORY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


WILL,  do  you  mean  to_ 
books  all  evening? 


sit  over  your 
Because  if  you 
do  111  not  wait  for  you  any  longer,  but  take  my- 
self off  at  once." 

*'  Where  ?    Why,  were  yon  waiting  ?" 

"Don't  pretend  that  you  have  forgotten." 
Julius  spoke  with  some  of  his  old  irritability. 
"  We  were  to  walk  as  far  as  the  wreck :  and 
unless  we  start  in  good  time  the  tide  will  have 
risen,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  pass  the 
point;  which  would  be  uncomfortable  for  la- 
dies." 

" Did  the  ladies  decide  to  go?  I  thonght 
Miss  Edna  rather  objected." 

"  Miss  Edna's  objections  were  overruled.  I 
arranged  the  matter.'' 

Will  smiled. 

"  Yes — I  did.  Ill  not  have  her  and  you  al- 
ways getting  your  own  way.  I  must  have  mine 
sometimes.  I'm  not  yonr  patient  now,  Will, 
and  I  have  just  as  much  right  to  enjoy  myself 
as  you  have. " 

"Did  any  body  say  you  hadn't,  my  boy? 
Who  hinders  you?  Carry  out  any  plans  you 
fancy,  provided  they  do  you  no  harm." 

The  doctor  rose,  put  a  mark  in  his  book,  and 
prepared  to  clear  his  "  rubbish"  away. 

"So,  Will,  you  are  going.  I  thought  you 
woold  go,  though  you  made  believe  to  be  so  in- 
different about  it." 

The  elder  brother  flushed  up,  for  there  was  an 
under-tone  of  rudeness  in  the  youngef 's  speech 
not  exactly  pleasant.  But  Will  was  too  well 
accustomed  to  the  painful  irritability  of  illness 
to  take  much  heed  of  it.     He  onlv  said :  I 


"For  many  reasons,  I  don't  consider  the  ex- 
pedition very  wise ;  but  if  these  young  ladies 
are  determined  to  go,  they  will  be  all  the  bet- 
ter for  having  a  man  to  take  care  of  them." 

"  They  will  have  one  in  any  case.  I  am  go- 
ing. No  need  for  you  to  trouble  yourself  con- 
cerning them." 

The  sharpness  of  this  speech  made  Dr.  Sted- 
man  turn  round.  He  was  not  a  man  of  many 
words,  nor  yet  a  very  sensitive  man — ^that  is, 
he  felt  deep  things  deeply  and  strongly,  but  the 
small  annoyances  of  life  passed  harmlessly  over 
him.  He  had  always  had  something  else  to  think 
about  than  himself,  and  the  way  people  treated 
him.  For  this  reason  he  often  did  not  even 
see  when  Julius  was  annoyed ;  but  he  did  now, 
and  turned  upon  the  brother  a  full,  frank,  good- 
natured  smile. 

"  What  are  you  vexed  about,  lad  ?  Do  you 
want  to  have  your  friends  all  to  yourself?  If 
so,  I'll  stay  at  home  and  read.  I  dare  say  Miss 
Edna—" 

"Stop  there.  Yes,  Will,  I  am  vexed  with 
you,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  be." 

"Out  with  it,  then." 

"What  business  had  you  to  go  talking  to 
Miss  Edna  about  me?  Why  open  up  to  her 
my  weaknesses  and  follies,  which  nobody  knows 
but  you,  and  you  only  too  much  ?  Why  should 
these  two  girls — for  whom,  mind  you,  I  care  not 
a  straw,  except  that  they  are  pleasant  compan- 
ions— be  taught  to  criticise  me  and  pity  me  ?" 

"Pity  you?" 

"  Of  course  they  do — ^a  poor  fellow,  with  not 
a  half-penny  of  money,  and  no  health  to  earn  it 
— wholly  dependent  upon  you." 

"That  is  not  quite  true." 
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*'  Yes,  it  is ;  and  they  must  despise  me — any 
girls  would.  There  are  times  when  I  despise 
myself." 

This  ontboTBt  was  so  sudden,  yehement,  and 
inconsequent,  as  it  seemed,  that  Will  Htedman, 
though  tolerably  used  to  the  like,  scarcely  knew 
what  to  answer.  When  he  did,  he  spoke  gen- 
tly, as  to  a  passionate  child  who  was  talking  at 
random. 

'^  Indeed,  Julius,  I  had  no  thought  of  annoy- 
ing you  in  what  I  said,  which  was,  in  truth,  very 
little ;  and  I  felt  I  was  saying  it  to  a  friend  of 
yours,  who  was  quite  welcome  to  repeat  it  to 
yon  if  she  chose." 

^^But  why  talk  to  her  at  all  about  me? 
What  are  my  concerns  to  her  ?  If  a  friend, 
she  isn't  an  old  friend.  Three  weeks  ago  we 
had  neither  of  us  set  eyes  on  either  of  these 
women.  I  wish  we  never  had.  I  wish  to 
Heaven  we  never  had !" 

Will  replied  a  little  seriously : 

« I  can  not  exactly  see  the  reason  of  that 
They  are  both  pleasant  enough,  and,  so  for  as 
we  can  judge,  very  excellent  women." 

^'  I  hate  your  excellent  women  1" 

^' You  don't  hate  these,  though,  I  am  sure  of 
that,  lad,"  said  the  doctor,  smiling.  ''  Be  con- 
tent ;  I  have  done  you  no  harm.  I  said  not  a 
word  against  you  to  Miss  Edna — quite  the  con- 
tmry." 

''But,  I  repeat,  why  speak  of  me  at  all  ?" 

*' Perhaps  I  had  my  own  reasons." 

^*  What  are  they  ?  I  insist  upon  knowing !" 
and  Julius  rose  and  walked  up  to  his  brother 
with  a  dramatic  air. 

Will  was  comparing  his  watch  with  the  clock 
on  the  mantle-piece.  He  paused  to  wind  up 
and  set  both  before  he  replied : 

^^  Since  you  compel  me  to  speak — and  per- 
haps after  aU  it's  best — it  has  struck  me  more 
than  once,  Julius,  that  you  would  very  well  like 
— and,  moreover,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing 
for  you — to  spend  your  life,  as  you  have  pretty 
well  spent  the  last  fortnight,  with  such  a  sweet, 
good,  sensible  little  woman  as  Edna  Kcnderdine." 

Julius  threw  himself  back  into  his  chair,  and 
burst  into  shouts  of  laughter. 

'^  Was  that  it?  And  so  you  were  saying  a 
good  word  for  me  to  her!  What  a  nplendid 
idea!  You  are  the  queerest  old  fellow  that 
ever  was." 

"Bat,  Julius— " 

**  Don't  interrupt.  Do  let  mo  have  my  laugh 
out.  It's  the  best  joke  I've  ever  heard.  You 
dear  old  boy!  What  on  earth  have  I  ever 
done  or  said  to  make  you  take  such  a  ridicu- 
lous notion  into  your  head  ?" 

The  doctor  looked  a  little  bewildered. 

'*  It  did  not  seem  to  me  so  ridiculous ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  hardly  civil  to  the  lady  to  sup- 
pose so.  She  is  about  your  own  age — perhaps 
a  year  older ;  but  that  would  not  signify  much. 
She  is  healthy,  bright,  active,  clever — " 

"  But  oh,  so  plain.  Now,  Will,  in  the  name 
of  common-sense,  do  you  think  I  ever  could 
fall  in  love  with  a  plain  woman  ?" 


The  childlike  directness  and  solemnity  of 
the  appeal  broke  down  Will's  gravity ;  he,  too, 
laughed  heartily. 

"  Never  mind.  I've  made  a  mistake,  that's 
alL  I  don't  know  whether  I'm  glad  or  sorry. 
But  still,  it  is  a  mistake ;  and  I  beg  your  par- 
don— Miss  Edna's  too — for  mixing  up  her  name 
in  such  talk.  I  am  certain  no  idea  of  the  kind 
has  ever  entered  her  head."  « 

"I  trust  not — ^nay,  I  am  sure  not,"  replied 
Julius,  warmly.  '^  She's  not  an  atom  of  a  flirt 
—quite  different  from  any  girl  I  ever  knew — 
the  best,  kindliest,  sweetest  little  soul.  But  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  marrying  her — or,  in- 
deed, of  marrying  any  body — " 

*'  Wait  till  your  time  comes.  Meanwhile, 
shake  hands,  and  forget  aU  this  nonsense. 
Only,  if  ever  you  do  fall  seriously  in  love, 
come  and  tell  it  to  your  brother.  He'll  help 
you." 

**  Will  he  ?"  said  Julius,  eagerly. 

But  at  that  moment,  sweeping  past  the  win- 
dow, plainly  visible  beneath  the  half- drawn 
Venetian  blind,  came  the  violet  folds  of  Letty 
Kenderdines  well-known  gown — the  much- 
abused  winter  gown  which  had  in  its  old  age 
been  complimented,  and  sketched,  and  paint- 
ed, as  making  the  loveliest  bit  of  color,  and 
the  most  charming  drapery  imaginable. 

'*  There  they  are :  we  must  not  keep  them 
waiting,"  said  Dr.  Stedman,  as  he  took  his  hat 
and  went  out  at  once  to  the  sisters. 

The  throe  sat  talking  very  merrily  on  the 
bench  at  the  cliff  edge  for  several  minutes,  till 
finding  Julius  did  not  appear,  his  brother  went 
in  to  look  for  him.  He  had  started  off  alone, 
leaving  word  that  they  were  not  to  wait — he 
might  fjossibly  join  them  on  their  return. 

*^  Perhaps  he  wants  to  make  a  sketch  or  two 
alone,"  said  the  doctor,  apologetically.  **  We 
will  go  without  him." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Letty,  who  was  a  little  te- 
nacious of  the  disrespect  of  delay.  ^^  Dr.  Sted- 
man, your  brother  is  a  most  peculiar  person ; 
and  I  can  never  understand  peculiar  people. " 

"  Ue  is  peculiar  in  the  sense  of  being  much 
better  than  other  people,"  replied  the  doctor, 
who— whatever  he  might  say  to  Julius — ^never 
allowed  a  word  to  be  sa|d  against  him,  which 
idiosyncrasy  at  once  amused  and  touched  Edna. 
Witli  the  new  idea  she  had  taken  concerning 
hira,  she  resolved  to  watch  William  Stedman 
rather  closely,  and  when,  before  they  had  gone 
half  a  mile,  Julius  turned  up,  and  attached 
himself  very  determinedly,  not  to  her  side,  but 
her  sister's,  she  fell  into  the  arrangement  with 
satisfaction.  It  would  give  her  opportunities 
of  observing  more  narrowly  this  big,  quiet, 
grave  man,  who  was  not  nearly  so  easy  to  read 
as  his  volatile,  impulsive,  but  clever,  affection- 
ate brother. 

So  they  descended  the  steep  clifis,  and  walked 
along  underneath,  just  below  high-water  mark, 
where  the  wet  sand  was  solid  to  their  feet :  a 
little  party  of  two  and  two,  close  enough  to 
make  neither  seem  like  a  tete-ii'tete^  and  yet 
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Bufficiently  far  apart  to  give  to  each  a  sense  of 
Yolantary  companionship.  But  the  conversa- 
tion of  neither  seemed  very  serious ;  for  Letty's 
gay  laugh  was  continually  heard,  and  Edna 
made,  ever  and  anon,  sundry  darts  from  her 
companion's  side  to  certain  fascinating  islands, 
formed  by  deeper  channels  intersecting  the 
damp  sand,  and  which  had  to  be  crossed 
through  4)ools  of  shallow  sea-water,  crisped  by 
the  wind  into  wavelets  pretty  as  a  baby's  curls. 
Edna  could  not  resist  them;  but  whenever  Dr. 
Stedman  fell  into  silence — which  he  did  pretty 
often — she  quitted  him,  and  ran  with  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  child  to  stand  on  one  or  other  of  these 
sand  islands,  and  watch  the  long  white  rollers 
creeping  in,  each  after  each,  as  the  tide  kept 
steadily  advancing  upon  the  solitary  shore. 

Very  solitary  it  was,  with  the  boundless  sea 
before,  and  the  perpendicular  wall  of  cliff  be- 
hind, and  not  an  object  to  break  the  loneli- 
nes9^of  the  scene,  except  that  loneliest  thing  of 
all — the  stranded  ship.  She  lay  there,  fixed 
on  the  rock  where  she  had  struck,  with  the 
waves  gradually  reaching  her  and  breaking 
over  her,  as  they  had  done  night  and  day,  at 
every  tide,  for  six  months. 

Julius  regarded  her  with  his  melancholy 
poet's  eyes. 

**How  sad  she  looks — that  ship!  Like  a 
lost  life." 

*^  And  what  a  fine  ship  she  must  have  been ! 
How .  very  stupid  of  the  sailors  to  go  so  near 
the  rocks!" 

**How  very  stupid  of  any  body  to  do  any 
thing  which  is  not  the  best  and  wisest  thing  to 
do!  Yet  we  all  do  it  sometimes,  Miss  Ken- 
derdine." 

'*Eh,  Mr.  Stedman?  Jnst  say  that  again, 
for  I  did  not  quite  understand.  You  do  say 
such  clever  things,  you  know." 

'*  That  was  not  clever,  so  I  need  not  say  it 
again.  Indeed  I'd  better  hold  my  tongue,"  re- 
plied Julius,  looking  full  at  Letty  Kenderdine, 
with  the  sudden  thirst  of  a  man  who  is  looking 
for  perfection,  has  been  looking  for  it  all  his 
days,  and  can  not  find  it.  And  Letty,  with 
those  blue  eyes  of  hers — the  sort  of  azure  blue, 
large  and  limpid,  which  look  so  like  heaven, 
except  for  a  certain  want  of  depth  in  them,  dis- 
coverable not  suddenly,  but  gradually — Letty 

"  Gave  a  side  glance  and  looked  down,** 

in  her  long  accustomed  way,  thinking  of  no- 
thing in  particular,  unless  it  was  that  the  even- 
ing was  coming  on,  misty  and  gray,  and  the 
sands  were  wet,  and  she  had  only  her  thin 
boots  on. 

She  meant  no  harm,  poor  girl !  She  was  so 
accustomed  to  be  admired,  to  have  every  body 
looking  at  her  as  Julius  Stedman  looked  now, 
that  it  neither  touched  nor  startled  her,  nor 
affected  her  in  any  way — especially  as  the  look 
was  only  momentary ;  and  the  young  man  re- 
turned immediately  to  his  ordinary  lively  talk 
— the  chatter  of  society — in  which  he  was  much 
more  aufaU  than  his  brother,  and  which  Letty 


could  respond  to  much  more  easily.  Indeed 
she  had  ^t  the  change  of  companionship  to- 
night rather  an  advantage,  and  had  exerted 
herself  to  be  agreeable  accordingly.  Though 
no  one  could  say  she  smiled  on  one  brotlier 
more  sweetly  than  on  the  other ;  for  it  was  not 
her  habit  either  to  feel  or  to  show  preference. 
She  just  went  smiling  on,  like  the  full  roniid 
moon,  on  all  the  world  alike,  as  she  had  no- 
thing to  do  bnt  to  smile.  Did  any  haplese 
wight  fall,  moonstruck — who  was  to  blame? 
Surely  not  Letitia  Kenderdine. 

And,  meanwhile,  Edna  too  had  been  enjoy- 
ing herself  very  much,  in  a  most  harmless  way, 
clambering  over  little  rocks,  and  trampling  on 
sea-weed — the  bladders  of  which  **go  pop,"  as 
the  children  say,  when  you  set  yonr  feet  upon 
them — a  proceeding  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  had 
amused  this  young  schoolmistress  as  much  aa 
if  she  had  been  one  of  her  own  pupils.  Finally, 
by  Dr.  Stedman's  assistance — for  the  rocks  were 
slippery,  and  she  was  often  glad  of  a  helping 
hand — she  gained  the  furthermost  and  most 
attractive  sand-island,  and  stood .  there,  with 
her  hat  off,  letting  the  wind  blow  in  her  face, 
for  the  sake  of  health  and  freshness ;  she  was 
not  solicitous  about  bloom  or  complexion. 

Yet  Edna  was  not  uncomely.  There  was  a 
fairy  grace  about  her  tiny  figure,  and  an  un- 
affected enjoyment  in  her  whole  mien,  which 
made  her  interesting  even  beside  her  beautiful 
sister.  While  she  was  looking  at  the  sea.  Dr. 
Stedman  stood  and  looked  at  her,  with  a  keen 
observation — ^inquisitive,  and  yet  approving — 
approving  rather  than  admiring ;  not  at  all  the 
look  he  gave  to  Letty.  And  yet,  perhaps,  any 
woman,  who  was  a  real  woman,  would  rather 
have  had  it  of  the  two. 

^'Yon  seem  to  enjoy  yourself  Tery  much. 
Miss  Edna.  It  does  one  good  to  see  any  per- 
son past  childhood,  who  has  the  faculty  of  being 
so  thoroughly  happy." 

<*  Did  I  look  happy  ?  Yes,  I  think  I  am :  all 
the  more  so  because  my  happiness,  my  sea-eide 
pleasure,  I  mean,  will  not  last  long.  I  want  to 
get  the  utmost  out  of  it  I  can,  for  we  go  home 
in  three  days." 

<*  So  soon  ?    When  did  yon  settle  that ?" 

**  At  tea-time  to-day.  We  must  go,  for  we 
have  spent  all  our  money,  and  worn  out  all  our 
clothes.     Besides,  it  is  time  we  were  at  honfe." 

''  Have  you  taken  all  precautions  about  fu- 
migating, whitewashing^  etc.,  that  I  suggest- 
ed?" (For  she  had  told  him  about  the  fever, 
and  asked  his  advice,  professionally.) 

*'Yes;  our  house  is  quite  safe  now,  and 
ready  for  us.  And  most  of  our  pupils  have 
promised  to  come  back.  We  shaU  be  in  har- 
ness again  directly  after  the  holidays.  Ah!" 
she  sighed,  hardly  knowing  why,  except  that 
she  could  not  help  it,  *'  I  have  need  to  be  happy 
while  I  can.  We  have  a  rather  hard  life  at 
home." 

*^  Is  it  so  ?"  Then,  after  a  paose,  '*  Forgive 
me  for  asking,  but  have  yon  no  father  living,  no 
brothers  ?    Are  there  only  you  two  ?" 
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"Only  UB  two." 

'*  It  is  a  hard  life  then.  I  have  seen  enoagh 
of  the  world  to  feel  keenly  for  helpless  women 
left  to  earn  their  Uvelihood.  If  I  had  had  a 
sister  I  wonld  have  heen  so  good  to  her." 

"I  am  snre  70a  wonld,"  said  Edna,  invol- 
nntarily.  And  then  she  drew  back  uneasily. 
Was  it  possible  that  he  could  be  thinking  of 
her  in  that  light — as  a  sister  by  marriage,  who 
might  one  day  take  the  place  of  a  sister  by 
blood?  Was  that  the  reason  he  was  so  spe- 
cially kind  to  her? 

She  could  not  have  told  why — but  she  did 
not  quite  like  the  idea,  and  her  next  speech 
was  a  little  sharp,  even  though  sincere. 

'*Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  however  kind  a 
brother  may  be,  it  is  great  weakness  and  self- 
ishness in  a  sister  to  hang  helplessly  upon  him 
^■draining  his  income,  preventing  him  from 
marrying,  and  so  on.  If  I  had  ten  brothers, 
I  think  I  would  rather  work  till  I  dropped  than 
I  would  be  dependent  on  any  one  of  them. " 

'^ Would  you?  But  would  that  be  quite 
right?'* 

^'  Yes,  I  think  it  wonld  be  right — for  me,  at 
least.  I  don't  judge  others.  Let  all  decide 
for  themselves  their  own  affairs,  but,  as  for  me, 
if  I  felt  I  was  a  burden  upon  any  mortal  man — 
father,  brother,  or — well,  perhaps  husbands  are 
different,  I  have  never  thought  much  about  that 
— ^I  believe  it  would  drive  me  frantic." 

**You  independent  little  lady!"  said  Dr. 
Stedman,  laughing  outright.  '*  And  yet  I  beg 
your  pardon,"  he  added,  seriously.  '*  I  quite 
agree  with  you.  I  don't  see  why  a  woman 
should  be  helpless  and  idle  any  more  than  a 
man.  And  a  woman  who,  if  she  has  to  earn 
her  daily  bread,  sets  bravely  to  work  and  does 
it,  without  shrinking,  without  complaining,  has 
my  most  entire  respect  and  esteem." 

*^  Thank  yon,"  said  Edna,  and  her  heart 
warmed,  and  the  fierceness  that  was  rising 
there  sank  down  again.  She  fielt  that  she  had 
found  a  friend,  or  the  possibility  of  one,  did 
drcnmstances  ever  occur  to  bring  them  any 
nearer  than  now.  Which,  however,  was  not 
probable,  since,  as  to  these  Stedmans,  she  had 
determined  that  when  they  parted — they  part- 
ed ;  that  this  brief  intimacy,  which  had  been  so 
pleasant  while  it  histed,  should  become  on  both 
sides  as  completely  ended  as  a  dream.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  nothing  else.  The  sort  of  associa- 
tion which  seemed  so  friendly  and  natural  here, 
would,  in  their  Kensington  life,  be  utterly  im- 
possible. 

'*  Things  are  hard  enough  even  for  us  men," 
said  Dr.  Stedman,  taking  up  the  thread  of  con- 
versation where  Edna  had  dropped  it.  **  Work 
of  any  sort  is  so  difQcult  to  obtain.  There  is 
my  brother  now.  He  drifted  into  the  career 
of  an  artist  almost  by  necessity,  because  to  get 
any  employment  such  as  he  desired  and  was 
fitted  for,  was  nearly  impossible.  Even  I,  who, 
unlike  him,  have  had  the  advantage  of  being 
regularly  educated  for  a  profession — ^would  you 
believe  it,  I  have  been  in  practice  three  years 


and  have  hardly  made  a  hundred  pounds.  If 
I  had  not  had  a  private  income — small  enough, 
but  just  sufficient  to  keep  Julius  and  me  in 
bread  and  cheese  —  I  think  we  must  have 
starved." 

'*  So  he  has  told  me.  He  says  he  owes  you 
every  thing — more  than  he  can  ever  repay." 

"  He  talks  great  nonsense.  Poor  fellow,  if 
he  has  been  unsuccessful  it  has  neither  been 
through  idleness  nor  extravagance.  But  he  has 
probably  told  you  all  about  himself.  And  you, 
I  find,  have  told  him  what  I  yesterday  said  to 
yon  concerning  him.*' 

"Was  I  wrong?" 

"  Oh  no.  If  it  had  been  a  secret  I  should 
have  said  so,  and  you  would  have  kept  it.  You 
look  like  a  woman  who  could  keep  a  secret. 
If  I  ever  have  one  I  will  trust  you." 

What  did  he  mean  ?  Further  hints  on  the 
matter  of  sisterhood  ?  Edna  earnestly  hoped 
not.  Perhaps  the  fatal  time  had  passed  over, 
since  the  people  who  fell  in  love  with  Letty 
usually  proposed  to  her  suddenly — ^in  two  or 
three  days.  Now  Dr.  Stedman  had  been  with 
her  a  whole  fortnight— every  day  and  all  day 
long — and,  so  far  as  Edna  knew,  nothing  had 
happened.  If  the  sisters  went  away  on  Thurs- 
day nothing  might  happen  at  all. 

She  dismissed  her  fears  and  went  on  with 
her  talk,  in  which  the  two  others  soon  joined ; 
the  pleasant,  desultory  talk,  half  earnest,  half 
badinage,  of  four  young  people  allied  by  no 
special  tie  of  kindred  or  friendship,  bound  only 
by  circumstance  and  mutual  attraction — that 
easy  liking  which  had  not  as  yet  passed  into  the 
individual  appropriation  which  with  the  keen 
delights  of  love  creates  also  its  bitter  jealousies. 
In  short,  they  stood,  all  of  them,  on  the  narrow 
boundary  line  of  those  two  conditions  of  being 
which  make  hapless  mortals — especially  men — 
either  the  best  or  the  worst  company  in  the 
world. 

They  strolled  along  the  shore,  sometimes  two 
and  two,  sometimes  falling  into  a  long  line  of 
four,  conversing* rather  than  looking  around 
them — for  there  was  nothing  attractive  in  the 
evening.  A  dull,  gray  sky,  and  a  smooth, 
leaden-colored  sea,  had  succeeded  those  won- 
derful effects  of  evening  light  which  they  had 
night  after  night  admired  so  much ;  yet,  still, 
they  went  on  walking  and  talking,  enjoying 
each  other's  company,  and  not  noticing  much 
beyond,  until  Dr.  Stedman  suddenly  stopped. 

"  Jolius,  look  there ;  the  tide  is  nearly  round 
the  point.     We  must  turn  back  at  once." 

Letty  gave  a  little  scream.  "Oh,  what  will 
happen !  Why  did  we  go  on  so  far  ?  Edna, 
how  could  you — " 

"It  was  not  your  sister's  fault,"  said  Dr. 
Stedman,  oatching  the  little  scream  and  com> 
ing  anxiously  over  to  Letty 's  side.  "  I  was  to 
blame ;  I  ought  to  have  noticed  how  far  on  the 
tide  was. " 

* ^  But  oh,  what  will  happen  ?  Edna,  Edna ! " 
cried  Letty,  wringing  her  hands. 

"Nothing  will  happen,  I  trust,  beyond  our 
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getting  our  feet  wet.  Perhaps  not  that,  if  we 
walk  on  fast     Will  you  take  my  ann  ?" 

''No,  mine,"  said  Julius,  eagerly,  and  his 
brother  drew  back. 

'*  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Miss  Edna ;  but  indeed 
I  see  you  are  not,"  said  the  'doctor,  striding  on, 
while  she  kept  pace  with  him  as  well  as  she 
could  with  her  little  short  steps.  **  We  two  will 
just  walk  on  as  fast  as  we  can.  There  is  no 
real  danger.  At  worst  we  shall  only  get  a  good 
wetting ;  but  that  would  be  very  bad  for  our  in- 
vaHds." 

"  Very  bad.  Letty— Mr.  Stedman— please 
come  on  as  fast  as  yon  can." 

'*  Will  I"  shouted  out  Julius,  *'is  it  spring  or 
neap  tide  ?" 

*'I  do  not  know;  only  get  on.  Don't  lag 
behind." 

**  Get  on  yourself,  and  leave  us  alone." 

*'  That  isn't  your  habit,  I'm  sure.  Miss  Edna," 
said  Will  Stedman. 

**  What  isn't  my  habit?" 

*'  To  get  on  by  yourself  and  leave  others  to 
get  on  alone,  as  my  brother  has  just  advised  my 
doing." 

*'  Oh,  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying." 


This  was  all  that  passed  between  them,  as 
walking  as  rapidly  as  they  could,  though  often 
turning  uneasily  back  to  watch  the  other  two, 
the  elder  brother  and  sister  reached  the  point 
where  a  "  race,"  that  is,  a  line  of  rocks  reach- 
ing right  up  to  the  cliff,  made  the  sea  more  tur- 
bulent, and  where  the  cliff  itself,  jutting  out  a 
considerable  way,  caused  the  distance  between 
it  and  high-water-mark  to  be  scarcely  more 
than  a  foot — in  spring  tides  nothing  at  alL  It 
was  not  exactly  a  dangerous  place — not  in  calm 
weather  like  this.  At  most  a  wade  up  to  the 
knees  would  have  carried  a  wayfarer  safely  be- 
yond the  point ;  but  still  it  was  an  uncomforta- 
ble place  to  pass,  and  when  Dr.  Stedman  and 
Edna  reached  it,  they  found  the  worst  had  come 
to  the  worst — ^there  was  no  passage  remaining, 
or  merely  a  foot  or  two  left  bare,  temporarily, 
at  each  ebb  of  the  wave. 

There  were  no  breakers,  certainly ;  nothing 
more  threatening  than  the  long  slow  curves  of 
tide  that  came  creaming  in,  each  with  a  white 
fringe  of  foam,  over  the  smooth  sand ;  but  when- 
ever they  met,  not  sand  but  rocks,  they  became 
fiercer,  and  dashed  themselves  about  in  a  way 
that  looked  any  thing  but  iqgreeable,  and  ren- 
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dered  footing  among  the  sea-weed  and  sharp 
stones  extremely  difficnlt. 

Edna  and  Dr.  Stedman  exchanged  looks — 
uneasy  enough. 

"You  see?" 

"  Yes,  I  see.     It  is  very  unfortunate." 

"  Will  she  be  frightened,  think  you  ?  Your 
sister  I  mean.     She  seems  a  timid  person." 

"  Rather,  ai^  she  dislikes  getting  wet.  How 
fast  the  tide  comes  in !  Is  there  no  chance  of 
climbing  a  little  way  up  the  cliff?" 

"No,  the  cliffs  are  perpendicular.  Look 
for  yourself." 

But  the  doctor  looked  uneasily  b4bk,  his 
mind  foil  of  the  other  two. 

"How  slow  they  are!  If  they  had  only 
been  here  now  we  might  cross  at  once,  and  es- 
cape with  merely  wet  feet.  There  would  be 
just  time.  Julius!"  he  shouted,  impatiently. 
"  Julius,  do  come  on !" 

'  ^  He  can  not, "  Edna  said,  gently.  * '  Remem- 
ber, he  can  not  walk  like  you." 

"Thank  you;  you  are  always  thoughtful. 
No ;  I  suppose  there  is  no  help  for  it.  We  may 
as  well  sit  down  and  wait.'*  He  sat  down,  but 
started  up  again  immediately.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Miss  Edna,  but  would  you  like  to  go 
on  ?  I  can  easily  take  you  past  the  point  and 
return  again  for  them.     Will  you  come  ?" 

"No,  oh  no."  And  she,  too,  sat  down  on 
the  nearest  stone ;  for  she  was  very  tired. 

It  was  full  five  minutes  before  Julius  and 
Letty  reached  the  point,  and  by  that  time  the 
sea  was  tumbling  noisily  against  the  very  foot 
of  the  cliff.  Julius  at  once  saw  the  position 
of  things  and  turned  anxiously  to  his  broth- 
er. 

**  Will,  this  is  dreadful.  Not  for  us,  but  for 
these  ladies.     What  shall  we  do  ?" 

Lettj  caught  at  once  the  infection  of  fear. 

"  What  is  so  dreadful  ?  Oh,  I  see.  Those 
wares,  those  waves !  they  have  overtaken  us. 
I  shall  be  drowned.  Oh,  Dr.  Stedman,  tell  me 
— am  I  going  to  be  drowned  ?" 

And  she  left  Julius's  arm  and  clutched  the 
doctor's,  her  beautiful  features  pallid  and  dis- 
torted with  fear.  Also  with  something  else 
besides  fear,  which  shows  plainly  enough  in 
most  faces  at  a  critical  moment  like  this,  when 
there  awakes  either  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
ration,  said  to  be  nature's  first  law,  or  a  far  di- 
viner instinct,  which  is  not  always — ^yet,  thank 
God !  it  is  often — also*  human  nature. 

Dr.  Stedman  was  an  acute  man.  No  true 
doctor  can  well  be  otheni'ise.  He  said  little, 
bat  he  observed  much.  Now,  as  he  looked  fix- 
edly down  upon  the  lovely  face  a  curious 
change  came  over  his  own.  More  than  once, 
without  replying,  he  heard  the  piteous  cry — 
sharp  even  to  quemlousness  —  "Shall  I  be 
drowned?"  and  then  gently  released  himself 
from  Letty's  hold. 

"My  dear  Miss  Kenderdine,  if  any  were 

drowned,  there  would  be  four.     But  I  assure 

yoa  nothing  so  tragical  is  likely  to  happen. 

Look  at  the  line  of  sea-weed  all  along  the  shore ; 
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that  is  high-water-mark  ;  further  the  tide  will 
not  advance." 

"But  the  point — the  point." 

"  Even  at  the  point  the  water  is  not  more 
than  six  inches  deep.  It  could  not  drown 
you." 

"  But  it  will  spoil  my  boots,  my  dress— every 
thing.  Oh,  Edna,  how  could  you  be  so  foolish 
as  to  let  us  come  ?" 

Edna  indeed  did  feel  and  look  very  con- 
science-smitten, till  Dr.  Stedman  said,  rather 
abruptly : 

**  There  is  no  use  regretting  it,  or  scolding 
one  another;  we  were  all  equally  to  blame. 
Don't  let  us  waste  time  now  in  chattering  about 
it." 

"  No  indeed.  Ijet  us  get  home  as  quickly 
as  we  can.  Letty,  take  hold  of  me,  and  try  to 
wade  through." 

But  Letty,  tall  as  she  was,  shrank  in  childisii 
terror  from  the  troubled  waters,  and  several 
more  precious  minutes  were  wasted  in  conquer- 
ing her  fears,  and  finding  the  easiest  passage 
for  her  across  the  sands.  Meantime  the  line 
of  sea-weed  began  to  be  touched — ^nay,  drifted 
ominously  higher  and  higher  by  each  advancing 
wave,  until  Dr.  Stedman  noticed  it. 

"Look !"  he  said  in  an  undcr-tone  to  Edna ; 
"last  tide  may  have  been  neap,  but  this  is  evi- 
dently a  spring-tide.  It  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence. We  must  go  on  without  losing  more 
time.     How  shall  we  divide  ?" 

"I'U  help  Letty." 

"No,  that  is  scarcely  safe — two  women  to- 
gether. Shall  I  take  your  sister,  and  you  my 
brother  ?  You  can  assist  him  best.  Poor  fel- 
low !  this  is  more  dangerous  for  him  than  for 
any  of  us.  Julius ! "  he  called  out,  "  don't  waste 
more  time ;  take  Miss  Edna  and  start." 

Julius  turned  sharply  upon  his  brother: 

"  Excuse  me,  but  we  have  already  made  our 
plans.     Come,  Miss  Kenderdine." 

Will  Stedman  once  more  drew  back,  and 
would  not  interfere,  but  he  looked  seriously  un- 
easy. 

"What  must  be  done?"  he  said  again  to 
Edna.  "  I  wanted  you  to  walk  with  Julius. 
She  can  not  take  care  of  him — she  is  too  timid. 
She  will  only  hang  helplessly  upon  him,  andv 
drag  him  back  when  he  ought  to  get  on  as  fast 
as  possible." 

"Is  there  danger — real  danger?" 

"Not  of  drowning,  as  your  sister  thinks" — 
with  a  slight  curl  of  the  not  too  amiable  mouth 
— "  but  of  my  brother's  getting  so  wet  and  ex- 
hausted that  his  illness  may  return.  Look!  he 
is  staggering  now,  the  tide  runs  so  strong. 
What  can  I  do?" 

"  Go  and  help  them.  Get  them  safe  home 
first." 

"But  yon?" 

"I  can  not  cross  by  myself.  I  see  that," 
said  Edna,  looking  with  a  natural  shiver  of 
dread  at  the  now  fast-rising  waves.  "But  I 
can  stay  here.  I  should  not  be  afraid,  even  if 
I  had  to  wait  till  the  tide  turns." 
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'*  That  will  be  midnight.  No,  about  eleven, 
I  think." 

''Even  so,  no  harm  will  come  to  me;  I  can 
walk  np  and  down  this  beach,  or  else  I  could 
clamber  to  that  ledge  on  the  cliff  where  the 
diff-fiwallows  are  building.  The  highest  tide 
could  not  reach  me  there.  I'll  trj  it.  Good- 
by." 

She  spoke  cheerfully,  reaching  out  her  hand. 
Dr.  Stedman  grasped  it  warmlj. 

''  Yon  are  the  bravest  and  most  unselfish  lit- 
tle woman  I  ever  knew." 

''  Then  yon  can  not  have  known  many,"  said 
she,  laughing ;  for,  somehow,  her  courage  rose. 
''Now,  without  another  word,  go." 

He  went,  but  returned  again  in  a  minute  to 
find  poor  Edna  clambering  painfully  to  her  ledge 
in  the  rock.  He  helped  her  up  as  well  as  he 
could,  then  she  again  urged  him  to  leave  her. 

"  I  can  not.   It  seems  so  wTonf^*-quite  cruel. " 

"  It  is  not  cruel — it  is  only  right.  Yon  and 
I  are  fiir  the  strongest.  We  must  take  care  of 
those  two." 

"I  have  taken  care  of  him  all  my  life,  poor 
fellow!" 

'4Xhat  I  can  well  believe.  Hark!  is  Letty 
screaming  ?  Oh,  Dr.  Stedman,  never  mind  me. 
For  pity's  sake  go  and  help  them  safe  home." 

"I  will,"  said  he,  "and  then  I'll  come  back 
for  you  in  a  boat,  if  possible,  only  let  me  see 
yon  safe.  One  step  more.  Put  your  hand  on 
my  shoulder.     You're  all  right  now  ?" 

"Quite  right,  and  really  very  comfortable, 
considering." 

"This  will  make  you  more  so,  and  I  don't 
need  it." 

He  took  off  his  coat  and  threw  it  np  to  her, 
/      striding  off  before  she  had  time  to  refuse. 

"Miss  Edna!"  and  to  her  great  uneasiness 
she  saw  him  looking  back  once  more.  "  You'll 
not  be  frightened?" 

"  Not  a  bit.     Oh,  please  go ! " 

"Very  well,  I  am  really  going  now.  But 
I'll  never  forget  this  day." 

Edna  thought  the  same. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 
Edna  sat  on  her  ledge  of  rock,  to  the  great 
discomfiture  of  the  cliff-swallows,  for  a  length 
of  time  that  appeared  to  her  indefinite.  She 
had  no  means  of  measuring  it,  for  the  veiy 
simple  reason  that  the  sisters  only  had  one  re- 
liable watch  between  them,  and,  when  it  gave 
her  no  trouble,  Letty  usually  wore  it.  Now, 
in  her  long,  weary  vigil,  Edna's  mind  kept  turn- 
ing regretfully  and  with  a  childish  pertinacity 
to  this  watch,  and  wishing  she  had  had  the  cour- 
age— she  did  think  of  so  doing  once,  and  hesi- 
tated—  to  borrow  Dr.  Stedman's.  It  would 
have  been  some  consolation,  and  a  sort  of  com- 
panion to  her,  during  the  hour  or  two  she  should 
still  have  to  wait  before  the  tide  went  down. 
That  was,  supposing  Dr.  Stedman  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  the  boat ;  which,  when  the  even- 


ing began  to  close  in,  and  still  there  was  no  sign 
of  him,  she  thought  must  have  been  the  case. 

She  was  not  exactly  alarmed :  she  knew  that 
the  highest  spring-tide  could  never  reach  the 
ledge  where  she  sat — where  the  birds*  marvel- 
ous instinct  had  placed  their  nests.  Her  posi- 
tion was  safe  enough,  but  it  was  terribly  lonely ; 
and  when  night  came  rapidly  on,  and  she  ceased 
to  distinguish  any  thing  except  the  momentary 
flashes  of  foam  over  the  sea — mr  the  wind  had 
risen,  and  the  white  horses  had  begun  to  appear 
— she  felt  sadly  forlorn — ^nay,  forsaken.  The 
swallows  ceased  their  fluttering  and  chattering, 
and  beflatningaocnstomed  to  her  motionkss  pres- 
ence, settled  down  to  roost;  soon  the  only  sound 
she  heard  was  the  waves  breaking  against  the 
cliff  beneath  her  feet.  She  seemed  to  hear 
them  quite  close  below  her :  so  the  spring*tide 
must  have  been  a  high  one ;  and  she  felt  thank- 
ful for  this  little  nook  of  safety — damp  and  com- 
fortless as  it  was :  growing  more  so,  since,  with 
the  darkness,  a  slight  rain  began  to  felL 

Edna  drew  Dr.  Stedman's  coat  over  her 
shoulders,  as  some  slight  protection  to  her  poor 
little  shivering,  solitary  self:  thinking  gratefully 
how  good  it  was  of  him  to  leave  it,  and  hoping 
earnestly  he  had  got  home  safely,  even  though 
in  ignominious  and  discreditable  shirt-sleeves. 
And,  amidst  all  her  dreariness,  she  laughed 
aloud  to  think  how  funny  he  wotdd  look,  and 
how  scandalized  Letty  would  be,  to  see  him  in 
such  an  ungentlemanly  plight,  and  especially  to 
walk  with  him  through  the  vilUige.  But  while 
she  laughed  the  moral  courage  of  the  thing 
touched  her.  It  was  not  every  gentleman  who 
would  thus  have  made  himself  appear  ridiculous 
in  a  lady's  eyes  for  the  sake  of  pure  kindness. 

And  then,  in  the  weary  want  of  something  to 
occupy  her  mind  and  to  pass  the  time  away, 
she  fell  into  vague  speculations  as  to  how  all 
this  was  to  end :  whether  Dr.  Stedman  really 
wished  to  marry  Letty ;  whether  Letty  would 
have  him  if  he  asked  her.  One  week  would 
show  ;  since,  after  Thursday,  circumstances 
would  be  so  completely  changed  with  them  all 
«that  their  acquaintanceship  must,  if  mere  ac- 
quaintance, die  a  natural  death.  No  "  gentle- 
men visitors"  could  be  allowed  by  the  two  young 
schoolmistresses ;  so  that  even  though  the  Sted- 
mans  lived  within  a  mile  of  them — ^which  fact 
Edna  knew,  though  they  were  not  aware  she 
knew  it — still  they  were  not  very  likely  to  meet 
People  in  and  near  London  often  pass  years 
without  meeting,  even  though  living  in  the  next 
street.  And  if  so— if  this  association,  j  ust  as  it 
was  growing  quite  pleasant,  were  thus  abruptly 
to  end — would  she  be  glad  or  sorry  ? 

Edna  asked  herself  the  question  more  than 
once.  She  could  not  answer  it,  even  to  her 
own  truthful  hearL     She  reaUy  did  not  know. 

But  she  soon  ceased  to  trouble  hersdf  about 
that  or  any  thing ;  for  there  came  upon  her  a 
feeling  of  intense  cold,  also — ^let  it  not  disgrace 
her  in  poetical  eyes,  this  healthy-framed  and 
healthy-minded  little  woman  !~of  equally  in- 
tense hunger :  during  which  she  had  a  vision 
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of  the  bread  and  cheese  and  beer  lying  on  the 
parlor-table,  so  vivid  and  tantalizing  that  she 
conld  have  cried.  She  began  to  agree  with 
Dr.  Stedman  that  it  was  rather  cruel  to  have 
left  her  here — at  least  for  so  long — so  much 
longer  than  she  had  anticipated. 

Surely  they  had  all  got  home  safe  by  this 
time.  Nothing  had  happened — nothing  was 
likely  to  happen ;  for  she  had  seen  them  with 
her  own  eyes  cross  safely  the  periloos  point  and 
enter  upon  the  stretch  of  level  sand.  With  a 
slightly  sad  feeling  she  hod  watched  the  three 
black  figures  moving  on — ^two  together  and  one 
a  little  apart — ^till  they  vanished  behlfad  a  turn 
in  the  cliff.  Beyond  that  nothing  conld  bo 
safer,  though  it  was  a  good  long  walk. 

**  And  that  young  man  is  weak  still,"  thought 
Edna,  compassionately.  "Of  course  he  coidd 
not  walk  quickly ;  and  Letty  never  can.  Be- 
sides, when  she  learned  I  was  left  behind  she 
might  have  been  unwilling  to  go  home  without 
me. 

But  while  making  this  excuse  to  herself  Ed- 
na's candid  mind  rejected  it  as  a  fiction.  She 
knew  well,  that  with  all  her  good-nature,  Letty 
was  not  given  to  self-denial :  being  one  of  those 
theoretically-virtuous  people  who  are  content 
to  leave  their  heroisms  to  be  acted  out  by  some 
one  else.  But  the  doctor :  he  was  a  man — a 
courageous  and  kindly  man,  too.  He  surely 
would  never  leave  a  poor,  weak  woman  to  spend 
the  night  npon  this  dreary  ledge  of  rock. 

^*He  said  he  would  bring  a  boat;  but  he 
may  not  be  able  to  got  one,  or  to  pilot  it  in  this 
dai^ness  and  among  nil  these  rocks.  It  would 
not  be  safe. "  And  this  thought  conquered  all 
her  personal  uneasiness.  '^  Oh,  I  hope  he  will 
not  try  it.  Suppose  he  did,  and  something 
were  to  happen  to  him  I  I  wish  I  had  told 
him  I  would  wait  till  the  tide  went  down. 
Rather  than  any  risk  to  him  I  would  have  sat 
here  till  daylight.** 

And  with  a  kind  of  vague  terror  of  "  some- 
thing happening" — such  terror  as  she  had  nev- 
er fdt  concerning  any  one  except  Letty — nay, 
with  her  very  slightly,  for  in  their  dull,  peace- 
ful lives  had  occurred  none  of  those  sudden 
tragedies  which  startle  life  out  of  its  even 
course,  and  take  away  forever  the  sense  of  se- 
curity against  fate — Edna  sat  and  listened  for 
the  sound  of  oars,  of  voices — of  any  thing; 
straining  her  ears  in  the  intense  stillness  until 
the  sensation  became  actual  pain. 

But  she  heard  nothing  except  the  lap -lap 
of  the  tide  going  down — cither  it  was  going 
down,  for  it  sounded  fainter  every  minute,  or 
else  she  herself  was  sinking  into  a  state  of 
sleepy  exhaustion,  more  dangerous  than  any 
danger  yet.  For  if  she  fainted  or  dropped 
asleep  she  might  fall  from  her  narrow  seat  and  . 
be  seriously  hurt.  She  thought,  should  he 
come  and  find  her  there,  lying  just  at  his  feet,  ' 
with  a  limb  broken,  or  otherwise  injured,  how 
very  sorry  Dr.  Stedman  would  be !  | 

All  these  fancies  came  and  went,  in  every 
form  of  exaggeration,  till  poor  Edna  began  to  ! 


fancy  her  wits  were  leaving  her.  She  drew 
herself  as  far  back  against  the  rock  as  possible, 
crouching  down  like  a  child,  leaned  her  head 
back,  and  quietly  cried.  Then  excessive  drows- 
iness came  over  her :  she  must,  for  some  min- 
utes at  least,  have  actually  fallen  asleep. 

She  was  roused  by  hearing  herself  called :  in 
her  confused  state  she  could  not  think  where 
or  by  whom;  and  her  tongue  was  paralyzed 
and  her  limbs  frozen  just  as  if  she  had  the 
nightmare. 

''Miss  Edna — Miss  Edna!'*  the  shouting 
went  on,  till  the  cliffs  echoed  with  it.  "Where 
are  you  ?    Do  answer — only  one  word  I** 

Then  the  voice  ceased,  and  a  light  like  a 
glow-worm  began  to  wander  up  and  down  the 
rocks  below.  Edna  tried  to  call,  but  could  not 
make  herself  he^rd.  The  whole  thing  seemed 
a  kind  of  fever-dream. 

At  length,  sitting  where  she  was,  she  felt  a 
warm  hand  touch  her.  She  uttered  a  little 
cry. 

" Tou  are  alive,**  some  one  said.  "Thank 
God  I" 

Though  she  knew  it  was  Dr.  Stedman,  and 
tried  her  utmost  to  appear  the  brave  littft  wo- 
man he  had  called  her,  Edna's  strength  failed. 
She  could  not  answer  a  word,  but  fell  into  a  vi- 
olent fit  of  sobbing,  In  the  which  the  doctor 
soothed  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  child. 

"  There  now.  Never  mind  crying— it  will  be 
a  relief.  You  are  quite  safe  now';  I  have  come 
to  fetch  you  home.  Oh,  if  I  could  but  have 
got  back  here  a  little  sooner !" 

And  then  Edna  was  sufficiently  her  natural 
self  to  ask  eagerly  if  no  harm  had  befallen  Let- 
ty or  his  brother — if  they  were  both  safe  at 
home? 

"Yes,  quite  safe.  But  it  was  a  long  busi- 
ness. Twice  I  thought  Julius  would  have 
broken  down  entirely." 

"And  my  sister?" 

"  Your  sister  is  perfectly  well,  only  a  good 
deal  frightened." 

"Was  she  very  uneasy  about  me  ?" 

"Not  overwhelmingly  so,"  said  Will  Sted- 
man, with  that  slight  hardness,  approaching 
even  to  sarcasm,  which  came  occasionally  into 
his  voice  as  well  as  his  manner,  giving  the  im- 
pression that  if  very  good  he  was  not  always 
very  amiable.  "But  come!  we  are  losing 
time ;  and  I  have  to  get  you  safe  home  now. 
I  have  no  boat.  I  was  delayed  ;  they  were  so 
long  in  reaching  home  that  when  I  went  after 
a  boat  the  water  was  too  shallow  to  make  it 
available — the  men  refused  it." 

"  How  did  you  come,  then  ?" 

"  I  waded.  But  the  tide  is  do^ni  now.  We 
may  easily  walk  —  that  is,  if  yon  can  walk. 
Try." 

Edna  stretched  her  poor  cramped  limbs,  and 
attempted  to  descend.  But  she  grew  dizzy; 
her  footing  altogether  failed  her. 

"  I  can't  stand,"  she  said,  helplessly.  "  You 
will  have  to  leave  me  here  till  morning." 

"  Impossible."  ,     .  ^.  ^^ , , ,^ 
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^*  Oh  no!     Indeed,  I  don't  much  mind.*' 

For  in  her  state  of  utter  exhaustion  anj 
thing — even  to  lie  down  there  and  die — seemed 
easier  than  to  he  forced  to  make  a  single  effort 
more. 

**  Miss  Edna,"  said  the  doctor,  with  all  the 
doctor  in  his  tone — calm,  firm,  authoritative — 
"you  can  not  stay  here.  You  must  be  got 
home  somehow.  If  you  can  not  walk  I  must 
carry  you." 

Then  Edna  made  a  violent  effort,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  crawling,  with  both  hands  and  feet, 
down  the  cliff-side  to  the  level  sands.  But  as 
soon  as  she  stood  upright  and  attempted  to 
walk  her  head  swam  round  and  consciousness 
quite  left  her.  She  remembered  nothing  more 
till  she  found  herself  lying  on  the  sofa,  in  their 
own  parlor,  opposite  a  blazing  fire,  with  Letty 
— only  Letty — sitting  beside  hA*. 

^*  Mrs.  Williams !  oh,  Mrs.  Williams !  come 
here  !  She's  quite  herself  now.  My  sister — 
my  dear  little  twin-sister !  Oh,  Edna,  I  thought 
you  were  dead.  -I  have  been  near  breaking 
my  heart  about  you." 

And  Letty  hugged  and  kissed  her,  and  hung 
over  her,  and  gave  her  all  manner  of  things  to 
eat,  to  drink,  and  to  smell  at — ^with  an  affec- 
tion the  genuineness  of  which  was  beyond  all 
doubt.  For  Letty  was  no  sham ;  she  had  a 
real  heart,  so  far  as  it  went,  and  that  was  why 
Edna  loved  her.  All  the  better  that  it  was 
a  keen-eyed  love,  which  never  looked  for  what 
it  could  not  find,  and  had  the  sense  not  to  ex- 
act from  the  large,  splendid,  open -bosomed 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  the  rich  depths  of  perfume 
that  lie  hidden  in  the  red  moss-rose. 

"Yes,  Letty  dear,  I  must  have  frightened 
you  very  much,"  said  she,  clinging  to  her  sis- 
ter, and  trying  to  recall,  bit  by  bit,  what  had 
happened.  '^  It  must  have  been  a  terrible  sus- 
pense for  you.  But  indeed  I  could  not  help 
it.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  home. 
How  did  I  ever  get  home  at  all  ?" 

**I  don't  know,  except  that  Dr.  Stedman 
brought  you.  You  were  quite  insensible  when 
ho  carried  you  in,  and  he  had  a  deal  of  trouble 
to  bring  you  to.  Oh,  it  was  such  a  comfort  to 
have  a  doctor  in  the  house!  and  he  was  so 
kind!" 

"  Where  is  he  now  ?"  And  as  Edna  tried  to 
raise  her  head  a  faint  color  came  into  her 
white  face. 

'*  He  has  just  gone  away.  He  said  it  was 
much  better  that,  when  you  came  to  yourself, 
you  should  find  nobody  beside  you  but  me — 
that  he  had  to  sit  up  reading  till  about  three 
in  the  morning ;  and  if  you  were  worse  I  was  to 
send  for  him — not  otherwise.  He  told  me  not 
to  frighten  myself  or  you.  He  was  not  uneasy 
about  you  at  all ;  you  would  soon  recover,  you 
were  such  an  exceedingly  healthy  person.  In- 
deed, Edna,  he  must  be  a  very  clever  doctor : 
he  seemed  to  understand  you  as  if  he  had 
known  you  all  your  life." 

Edna  smiled,  but  she  felt  too  weak  to  talk. 
"And  you — how  did  you  get  home?" 


"  Oh,  it  was  a  terrible  business.  I  was  so 
frightened.  And  that  young  Julius  Stedman — 
he  was  no  help  at  all.  He  is  but  a  poor  stick 
of  a  fellow  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  gets 
cross  at  the  least  thing.  Still,  when  we  reached 
home,  and  his  brother  started  off  again  to  fetch 
you,  he  was  very  kind  also." 

"  I  am  sure  he  would  be." 

"He  sat  with  me  all  the  time  we  were  wait- 
ing for  you ;  I  sent  for  Mrs.  Williams,  so  it  was 
quite  proper— but,  indeed,  I  was  too  miserable 
to  think  much  about  propriety.  I  only  thought. 
What  if  you  were  to  be  drowned,  and  I  were 
to  lose  mjf  dear  little  sister — my  beat  friend  in 
all  this  world  ?     Oh,  Edna,  Edna ! " 

And  once  again  Letty  kissed  and  embraced 
her,  shedding  oceans  of  tears — ^honest  tears. 

Mrs.  Williams,  too,  put  her  apron  to  her 
eyes.  She  had  grown  '*  mighty  fond"  (she  de- 
clared afterward)  of  these  two  young  ladies. 
She  was  certain  they  were  real  ladies,  though 
they  had  only  one  bottle  of  wine  in  the  cop- 
board,  and  their  living  was  as  plain  as  plain 
could  be.  So  she,  too,  worthy  woman !  shed  a 
few  glad  tears  over  Miss  Edna's  recovery,  until 
Edna  declared  it  was  enough  to  make  a  person 
quite  conceited  to  be  thought  so  much  of. 
And  then,  being  still  in  a  weak  and  confused 
state,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  carried  off  to 
bed  by  Mrs.  Williams  and  Letty. 

It  was  a  novelty  for  Edna  to  be  taken  care 
of.  Either  she  was  very  healthy — though  so 
fragile  looking — or  she  did  not  think  much 
about  her  own  health,  which  is  often  the  best 
method  of  securing  it;  but  for  years  such  a 
thing  had  not  happened  to  her  as  to  lie  in  bed 
till  noon,  and  have  Letty  waiting  upon  her.  It 
was  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise  for  an  hour 
or  two,  until  Letty  began  to  weary  a  little  of 
her  unwonted  duties,  and  Edna  of  the  dignity 
of  invalidism.  So  she  rose,  and,  though  still 
feeling  dizzy  and  strange,  crept  do\Mi  stairs, 
and  settled  herself  in  her  usual  place,  with  her 
work-basket  beside  her. 

There  Dr.  Stedman  found  her,  when,  having 
sent  a  preliminary  message  through  Mrs.  Will- 
iams, he  came,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
to  visit  his  patient. 

His  patient  he  seemed  determined  to  con- 
sider her.  He  entered  the  room  with  a  due  air 
of  medical  gravity — nay,  a  little  more  formal 
than  his  customary  manner — touched  her  pulse, 
and  asked  a  few  unimportant  questions,  after  a 
fashion  which  quite  removed  the  slight  awk- 
wardness which  Edna  felt,  and  was  painfully 
conscious  she  showed,  toward  him. 

"Yes,  she  will  soon  be  quite  well,"  said 
he,  turning  to  Letty.  "Your  sister  is  thin 
and  delicate-looking.  Miss  Kenderdine,  but  she 
will  take  a  great  deal  of  killing,  she  lias  suck 
a  thoroughly  pure  constitution.  Yon  need  not 
be  in  the  least  alarmed  about  her.  Still,  I  will 
just  look  after  her  for  a  day  or  two,  profession- 
ally— I  mean  in  an  amateur  professional  way — 
if  she  will  allow  me." 

Letty  was  overflowing  with  thanks.  Edna 
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remained  silent.  She  disliked  being  Dr.  Sted- 
man's,  or  indeed  any  doctor's  patient ;  but  her 
position  would  have  been  still  more  difficult  had 
he  appeared  to-day  in  the  character  of  her 
brave  preserver,  who  had  waded  through  the 
stormy  billows,  like  a  Norse  hero,  and  carried 
her  back  in  his  arms — as  she  now  was  sure  he 
had  carried  her,  for  he  could  have  got  her  home 
in  no  other  way.  But  he  had  said  nothing 
about  this,  and,  apparently,  nobody  had  asked 
him.  Nor  did  he  refer  to  it  now,  for  which  re- 
serve Edna  was  very  grateful.  She  would  not 
have  known  what  to  say,  nor  how  to  thank  him, 
but  his  delicate  silence  on  the  matter  made  all 
things  easy. 

Likewise  Letty,  who  was  not  given  to  pene- 
trate too  deeply  below  the  surface  of  things, 
seemed  blessed  with  a  most  fortunate  lack  of 
inquisitiveness.  She  made  no  reference  to  last 
night,  but  sat  talking  sweetly  to  the  doctor,  in 
the  character  of  affectionate  nurse  and  sister, 
looking  the  while  so  exquisitely  lovely  that  Ju- 
lius, who,  on  his  brother's  suggestion,  had  been 
invited  in  to  see  Edna,  was  driven  to  beg  per- 
mission to  make  a  sketch  of  her  on  the  spot,  in 
the  character  of  a  guardian  angel. 

Nobody  objected — for  the  young  artist  was 
treated  like  a  spoiled  child  by  them  all.  And, 
aa  it  was  a  wet  day — so  wet  that  nobody  could 
think  of  going  out,  and  every  body  would  be 
dull  enough  indoors — they  agreed  to  share  their 
dullness  and  spend  the  afternoon  together. 
For,  as  some  one  suggested,  their  time  was 
drawing  short  now. 

So  Julius  brought  in  his  sketch-book  and  fell 
to  work.  After  a  long  discussion  as  to  what 
8ort  of  an  angel  Miss  Kenderdine  was  to  be 
made  into,  it  was  finally  decided  that  she  would 
do  exactly  as  one  of  the  Scandinavian  Valkyrias, 
who  wait  in  the  halls  of  Odin  to  receive  the  souls 
of  the  departed  slain. 

*^Is  that  the  business  of  guardian  angels?" 
asked  Will  Stedman.  '*  I  should  have  thought 
they  would  have  done  better  in  taking  care  of 
the  living  than  making  a  fuss  over  the  dead.'* 

Julius  looked  annoyed.  "  Pray  excuse  Will, 
Miss  Kenderdine.  He  is  not  at  all  poetical; 
he  always  takes  a  matter-of-fact  view  of  things. 
Now,  just  the  head  bent,  with  a  pitying  sort  of 
expression,  if  yon  can  manage  it.  Thank  you 
— that  will  do  exactly.'" 

And  Julius,  with  that  keen,  eager,  thirsty 
look,  which  for  the  last  few  days  had  begun  to 
dawn  in  his  face,  gazed  at  Letty  Kenderdine, 
who  smiled  as  usual,  calm  and  moonlike.  Even 
as  Andrea  del  Sarto's  Lucrczia  might  have 
smiled  on  him,  and  as  dozens  more  as  lovely 
women  to  the  end  of  time  will  continue  to 
smile,  maddeningly,  upon  the  two  types  of  men 
with  whom  such  charms  are  all-powerful — the 
sensualist,  who  cares  for  mere  beauty  and  it 
alone;  the  poet,  who  out  of  his  own  nature 
idealizes  physical  perfectness  into  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  soul. 

But  there  is  a  third  type  which  unites  both 
these.     Was  it  to  this  that  William  Stedman 


belonged? — that  is,  in  his  real  heart,  though 
his  eyes  might  have  been  temporarily  no  wiser 
than  his  neighbors'. 

He  seemed  a  little  changed  in  his  manner 
since  yesterday,  graver,  and  yet  franker  and 
freer.  He  made  no  attempt  to  interfere  with 
his  brother's  complete  engrossment  of  Letty, 
though  he  watched  the  two  very  closely  at  in- 
tervals. This  Edna  saw,  and  drew  her  own 
conclusions  therefrom ;  but  they  were  errone- 
ous conclusions.  Nevertheless,  they  made  her 
resolve  more  strongly  than  ever  that  with  next 
Thursday  this  intimacy  should  entirely  cease. 
That  one  or  both  of  these  brothers  should  fall 
in  love  with  Letty  was  a  catastrophe  to  be 
avoided  if  possible.  They  were  two  good  men, 
she  was  sure  of  that,  and  they  should  neither 
of  them  sufTef  if  she  could  help  it.  No :  just 
two  days  more,  and  the  acquaintance  with  the 
Stedmans  should  come  to  a  natural  and  fitting 
close. 

This  being  decided  Edna  threw  herself  un- 
resistingly into  the  pleasure  of  it  while  it  lasted. 
For  it  was  a  pleasure — she  had  ceased  to  doubt 
that.  No  good,  simple-hearted,  Sensible  woman 
could  help  enjoying  the  society  of  two  such  men, 
each  so  different,  and  yet  each  acting  as  a  set^ 
off  to  the  other.  Julius,  when  he  flung  himself 
into  conversation,  was  not  only  clever  but  brill- 
iant; William  said  little,  but  whatever  he  did 
say,  he  said  it  to  the  point.  True,  as  his  brother 
had  accused  him,  he  did  now  and  then  take  a 
matter-of-fact  view  of  things ;  but  his  matter- 
of-factness  was  neither  stupid  nor  commonplace. 
He  might  be  slow,  or  obstinate,  or  hard  to  please, 
but  he  was  not  a  fool — not  a  bit  of  it ;  in  spite 
of  his  grave  and  solid  temperament,  most  peo- 
ple would  have  considered  him  an  exceedingly 
clever  man,  in  his  own  undemonstrative  way. 

So  Edna  thought.  And  since  he  chose  to 
talk  to  her,  she  talked  to  him  back  again,  and 
enjoyed  the  exercise.  For  there  could  hardly 
have  been  a  greater  contrast  than  these  two. 
Edna  Kenderdine,  though  so  quiet,  was  not  a 
passive,  scarcely  even  a  calm  woman.  What- 
ever she  felt,  she  felt  acutely.  Life  and  ener- 
gy, feeling  and  passion,  quivered  through  every 
movement  of  her  small  frame,  every  feature  of 
her  plain  but  sensitive  and  spiritual  face — ^more 
so  to-day  than  usual,  through  the  excitement 
left  behind  by  her  last  night's  peril.  Also  by 
another  sort  of  excitement,  for  which  she  could 
not  at  all  account,  but  which  seemed  to  make 
her  whole  being  thrill  like  a  harp  newly  tuned, 
which  the  lightest  touch  causes  to  tremble  iuto 
music. 

She  could  not  think  how  it  was :  she  ought 
to  have  been  miserable,  leaving  that  pleasant 
place  to  go  back  to  London,  and  work,  and 
endless  anxieties.  Yet  she  was  not  miserable ; 
nay,  she  felt  strangely  happy  during  the  whole 
of  this  day,  wet  as  it  was,  and  through  great 
part  of  the  next  day — except  the  hour  or  two  * 
that  she  occupied  in  packing. 

There,  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  room — for 
Letty,  whose  bacl^wjis^g^it^jj^^f^  pack- 
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ing,  was  sitting  on  the  bench  oatside,  between 
the  two  Stedmans — poor  Edna  felt  jast  a  little 
sad  and  dull.  They  had  had  such  a  happy 
time,  and  it  was  now  over,  or  nearly  over :  ay, 
forever! — snch  times  do  not  return.  People 
say  they  will,  and  plan  renewed  meetings  of  the 
same  sort ;  but  these  seldom  come  about,  or  if 
they  do,  things  are  different.  Edna,  in  her 
level  existence,  had  not  known  enough  either 
of  happiness  or  miseiy  to  feel  keenly  the  irre- 
coverableness  of  the  past ;  still  she  had  sense 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  a  time  such  as  she 
and  Letty  had  had  for  the  last  fortnight,  so  ex- 
ceptional in  its  circumstances  and  its  utter  un- 
worldliness  of  contentment,  was  never  likely  to 
occur  twice  in  their  lives. 

First,  because  two  hard-working,  solitary  wo- 
men were  never  likely  again  to  be  thrown  into 
such  dose  yet  perfecdy  harmless  and  blameless 
relations  with  two  such  young  men  as  the  Sted- 
mans— thorough  gentlemen,  refined  in  act  and 
word,  never  by  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  shade 
crossing  the  boundary  of  those  polite  and  chiv- 
alric  attentions  which  every  man  may  honor- 
ably pay  to  every  woman ;  men,  too,  whom  they 
could  so  heartily  respect,  who  apparently  led  a 
life  as  pure  and  simple  as  their  own.  At  this 
time,  it  was  with  the  young  men  as  with  the 
young  women,  such  an  innocently  idle  life. 
When  they  met  again,  if  they  ever  did  meet, 
they  would  all  be  in  the  whirl  of  London,  ab- 
sorbed in  work — the  restless,  jarring,  selfish 
work  of  the  world — in  which  they  might  both 
seem  and  be  quite  different  sort  of  people,  both 
in  themselves  and  to  one  another. 

So  thought  Edna,  as  she  hastened  her  pack- 
ing in  order  to  go  down  to  the  others — ^who  did 
not  seem  to  want  her  much,  she  fancied.  Still, 
she  wanted  them:  there  were  several  things 
she  would  like  still  to  talk  about  to  Dr.  Sted- 
man,  and  why  should  she  not  talk  to  him  as 
long  as  she  could  ? 

As  she  closed  her  trunk  the  heavy  fall  of  the 
lid  felt  like  closing  a  bright  chapter  in  her  ex- 
btence.  She  had  an  instinct  that  such  sea- 
sons do  not  come  often,  and  that  when  they 
do  they  are  brief  as  bright.  She  did  not  weep 
— this  cheerful -hearted  Edna,  who  had,  and 
was  always  likely  to  have,  enough  to  do  and  to 
think  of  to  keep  her  from  unnecessary  griev- 
ing. She  locked  her  box,  having  placed  inside 
it  the  little  mementoes  they  were  carrying 
home — ^a  pebble  which  Letty  had  picked  up  on 
the  beach,  supposed  to  contain  the  possibility 
of  a  valuable  brooch,  if  they  could  afford  to 
have  it  cut  and  set ;  a  piece  of  some  queer  sort 
of  sea-weed  which  Dr.  Stedman  had  given  her, 
telling  her  that,  if  hung  up  in  a  dry  place,  it 
would  prove  a  faithful  barometer  for  months 
and  years ;  also,  pressed  between  her  blotting- 
book's  leaves,  the  very  biggest  of  primroses,  a 
full  inch  in  diameter,  which  she  had  gathered 
in  a  competition  with  Julius  Stedman.  All 
these  trifles,  and  a  few  more,  which  were  no- 
body*s  business  but  her  own,  she  locked  up 
fast :  but  as  she  did  so  Edna  sighed. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

In  this  love-tale  I  find  I  am  telling  the  story 
of  the  women  more  than  of  the  men — ^which  is 
not  unnatural. 

But,  in  truth,  of  the  men  there  is  as  yet  lit- 
tle to  be  told.  Their  passion  had  not  arrived 
at  the  demonstrative  stage.  Every  thing  they 
did  was  done  quite  as  usual  No  doubt  they 
seized  every  opportunity  of  joining  their  £dr 
neighbors — watched  them  out  and  in;  met 
them  constantly  on  the  cliff  and  down  the 
shore;  contrived,  in  short,  by  some  means 
or  other,  to  spend  with  them  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  last  three  days ;  but  beyond  this  they 
did  not  go.  And  even  this  was  done  by  a 
tacit  understanding,  without  prior  arrange- 
ments. Men  are  much  more  delicately  reti- 
cent in  love-affairs  than  women.  Many  wo- 
men, even  good  women,  will  chatter  merciless- 
ly about  things  which  a  man  would  scorn  to 
reveal,  and  think  himself  a  brute  to  pry  into. 

On  the  Wednesday  night  the  brothers  had 
sat  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  Misses  Kenderdine*s 
parlor — the  visits  were  always  there.  On  no 
account  would  the  sisters  have  penetrated  into 
that  bachelor  sanctum,  of  which,  in  its  chaos 
of  bachelor  untidiness,  they  had  sometimes 
caught  a  glimpse  through  the  open  door — to 
Edna's  pity  and  Letty's  disdaixL  The  young 
men  themselves  felt  the  contrast  between  their 
masculine  chamber  of  horrors  and  the  feminine 
sitting-room  opposite,  which,  humble  and  bare 
as  it  was,  looked  always  cheerful,  neat,  and 
nice. 

'*  What  a  muddle  we  do  live  in,  to  be  sure !" 
said  WiU,  when  they  returned  this  last  evening 
to  their  own  parlor.  But  he  sat  down  to  his 
books,  and  Julius  to  his  drawing,  and  there 
they  both  worked  away  till  nearly  midnight, 
without  exchanging  ten  words. 

At  length  WiU  rose  and  suggested  his  broth- 
er's going  to  bed. 

**  We  have  to  be  up  early  to-morrow,  yon 
know." 

"Have  we?" 

Will  smiled.  *<  Didn't  I  hear  you  settling 
with  the  Misses  Kenderdine  to  seq  them  off  by 
the  coach  ?    It  starts  at  seven  a.m." 

*'  I  said  I  would  go ;  but  that  does  not  imply 
your  going." 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  to  go  and  see  the  last  of 
them,"  said  Will. 

'*  It  may  not  be  the  last.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity it  should  be.  They  live  in  London,  and 
so  do  we," 

''Do  you  know  their  address?"  Will  asked, 
abruptly. 

"No.     Do  you?" 

"  Certainly  not.  They  did  not  tell  me,  and 
I  should  have  thought  it  a  great  piece  of  im- 
pertinence to  inquire." 

"Should  you?  Perhaps  you  are  right.  I 
assure  you  I  have  never  asked  them — though 
I  intended  to  ask  to-morrow.  But  one  wouldn't 
do  the  nngentlem.tjjj^^||^^i(j^^^nn». 
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So  I  suppose,  if  they  give  us  no  special  iuTita- 
tion  to  call  on  them,  they  will  drift  away  like 
all  the  pleasant  things  in  this  world,  and  we 
shall  never  see  them  more/' 

Julius  spoke  sentimentally — nay,  dolefully; 
but  with  a  complete  resignation  of  himself  to 
fate,  as  was  his  character.  He  never  struggled 
mnch  against  any  thing. 

Will  moved  restlessly  among  his  books — ^pil- 
ing  and  re-piling  them  in  a  vain  effort  at  order. 
At  last  he  let  them  be,  and  lifting  up  his  head, 
looked  his  brother  steadily  in  the  face. 

^'  Yes,  I  suppose  at  seven  to-morrow  morn- 
ing we  shall  see  the  last  of  them.  And  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  so." 

"  Why  ?"  said  Julius,  sharply,  taking  at  once 
the  opposition  side,  as  was  also  his  character. 

Dr.  Stedman  paused  a  minute  before  speak- 
ing, and  the  blood  rose  in  his  rugged  brown 
face  as  he  spoke. 

^'Because,  Julius,  in  plain  English,  two 
young  men  can  not  go  on  in  this  sort  of  free- 
and-easy  way  with  two  young  women — at  least, 
not  in  any  place  but  here,  and  not  here  for 
very  long— without  getting  talked  about,  which 
would  be  very  unpleasant.  For  the  men  it 
doesn*t  matter,  of  course,  which  makes  it  all 
the  more  incumbent  on  us  to  be  careful  over 
the  women." 

"  Careful !     What  nonsense ! " 

*'  No,  it  isn't  nonsense,  though  perhaps  my 
speaking  about  it  may  be.  But  I've  had  it  on 
my  mind  to  speak,  and  it's  better  out  than  in." 

•*  Very  well,  then.     Preach  away." 

And  Julius  stretched  himself  along  the  sofa, 
his  arms  over  his  head,  listening  with  a  half- 
vexed,  half-contemptuous  air. 

"Well,  Ud,"  said  Will,  stoutly,  **I  think 
that  for  a  man,  because  he  likes  a  girl's  society, 
to  dannder  after  her  and  hang  on  to  her  apron- 
string  till  he  gets  her  and  himself  talked  about, 
is  a  piece  of  most  arrant  folly — not  to  say 
knavery;  for  he  gets  all  the  fun  and  she  all  the 
harm.  It's  selfishness — cowardly  selfishness — 
and  I  won't  do  it !  Tou  may  if  yon  choose ;  • 
but  I  won't  do  it  I" 

'*Do  what?"  said  Julius,  with  an  irritable 
and  most  irritating  laugh.  '*  What's  the  use 
of  biasing  up  and  striking  your  hand  on  the 
table  as  if  you  were  striking  me — ^which,  per- 
haps, it's  what  you're  after?    Come  on,  then  I" 

*'  Do  you  suppose  I'm  an  idiot  ?'* 

**0r  I  either?  *  What  harm  have  I  done? 
Was  I  going  to  offer  myself  on  the  spot  to 
either  of  your  fair  friends  ?  A  pretty  offer  it 
would  be !  A  fellow  who  has  not  a  half-penny 
to  bless  himself  with.  Why,  she'd  kick  me  out 
of  doors,  and  serve  me  right,  too.  No — no!" 
and  Julius  laughed  again  very  bitterly:  *'I 
know  women  bettor  than  that  Fray  compose 
yourself,  Will.  I'm  not  going  to  be  a  down- 
right fooL" 

"  You  quite  mistake  me,"  said  Will,  gravely, 
*'  Any  man  has  a  right  to  ask  the  love  of  any 
woman — even  if  he  hasn't  a  half-penny.  But 
he  has  no  right  to  pay  her  tender  attentions. 


and  set  people  gossiping  about  her,  and  perhaps 
make  her  fancy  he  likes  her,  when  he  either 
does  not  like  her,  or  doesn't  see  his  way  clear 
to  marry  her.  It's  not  to  be  done,  lad — ^not  to 
be  done." 

'*  And  have  I  any  intention  of  doing  it  ?  You 
foolish  old  fellow — what  crotchets  you  take  up! 
Why — ^hang  it — if  I  had  never  flirted  more  than 
I  have  here — " 

"I  hate  flirting,"  broke  in  Will,  tearing  a 
sheet  of  foolscap  violently  in  two.  **  Women 
may  like  it ;  but  men  ought  to  have  more  sense. 
What's  the  use  of  philandering  and  fooling  when 
you  mean  nothing,  and  it  all  ends  in  sheer  >va8te 
of  time.  If  ever  I  marry,  I  vow  111  go  up  to  the 
woman  and  say, '  Maiy'  or  *  Molly' — " 

**  Her  name  is  Molly,  then  ?  That's  inform- 
ation." 

*^  I  mean,  I'd  ask  her  point-blank  to  marry 
me.     If  she  said  *Ye8,'  well  and  good." 

''And  if  'No,'"  said  Julius,  with  a  keen 
look. 

"I'd  walk  off,  and  never  trouble  her  more. 
If  a  girl  doesn't  know  her  own  mind,  she  isn't 
worth  asking — certainly  not  asking  twice.  She 
never  would  be  asked  twice  by  me." 

"Wait  till  your  time  comes — as  you  once 
said  to  your  obedient,  humble  servant.  Go  on. 
Will.  I'm  waiting  for  another  sermon,  please. 
Plenty  more  where  that  last  came  from,  I 
know." 

Julius  seemed  determined  to  turn  the  whole 
into  a  laughing  matter ;  and  at  last  his  brother 
was  fain  to  laugh  too. 

"One  might  as  well  preach  to  a  post — ^it  al- 
ways was  so,  and  always  will  be !  Come,  I've 
said  my  say,  and  it's  done.  Let  us  dismiss  the 
subject." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  Julius,  who,  with 
his  other  womanish  peculiarities,  had  a  most 
provoking  habit  of  liking  to  have  the  last  word; 
"  only  just  tell  a  fellow  what  you  are  driving  at ! 
What  do  you  want  us  to  do  about  these  girls  ? 
Shut  ourselves  up  in  our  rooms,  and  stare  at 
them  from  behind  the  keyhole  without  ever 
daring  to  bid  them  good-by  ?" 

"  Rubbish  I  We'll  just  meet  them,  as  you 
said,  at  the  coach,  wish  them  a  pleasant  joui^ 
ney,  and  there  it  ends." 

"Does  it?"  said  Julius,  half  to  himself;  while 
his  soft,  sad  look  wandered  into  vacancy,  and 
he  leaned  his  arm  behind  his  head,  in  his  favor- 
ite listless  attitude,  in  which  there  was  some- 
thing affected  and  something  real ;  his  small, 
slight  figure,  dark,  meagre  face,  and  brilliant 
eyes,  making  equally  natural  to  him  both  lan- 
guor and  energy.  A  true  southern  tempera- 
ment— ^made  up  of  contrarieties,  if  not  contra- 
dictions, and  never  to  be  reckoned  on  long  to- 
gether in  any  way. 

But  he  ceased  to  argue,  either  in  jest  or 
earnest ;  and  soon  the  two  brothers  parted  for 
the  night;  quite  amicably — as,  after  all  their 
little  warfares,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing ; 
for  neither  of  th^m  were  of  the  sullen  sort ;  and, 
besides,  Will  had  a  doctrine— learned  at  the  big 
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public  school  -where  he  had  been  edacated,  fight- 
ing his  way  of  necessity  from  bottom  to  top — 
that  sometimes  after  a  good  honest  battle,  in 
which  either  speaks  his  mind,  men,  as  well  as 
boys,  are  all  the  better  friends. 

JaliuB  went  to  bed.  But  far  into  the  small 
hours  Will's  candle  burned  in  the  parlor  below, 
as  was  his  habit  whenever  he  had  spent  a  spe- 
cially idle  day. 

Edna,  too,  sat  up  late,  for  to  her  always  fell 
the  domestic  cares  of  packing,  arranging,  and 
settling  every  thing.  Not  that  Letty  did  not 
try  to  help  her ;  but  she  helped  her  so  badly 
that  it  was  double  trouble — ever}'  thing  had  to 
be  done  over  again.  Letty's  unconscious,  good- 
humored  incapacity  was  one  of  the  things  which 
tried  her  sister  most,  and  caused  her  to  hope 
that  whenever  the  of-course-certain  husband 
did  appear,  he  might  be  a  man  sensible  and 
practical,  and  sufficiently  rich  to  make  his  wife 
independent  of  those  petty  worries  which  a  clev- 
erer and  braver  woman  would  breast  and  swim 
through,  and  perhaps  even  gain  strength  and 
energy  from  tlie  struggle. 

As  it  was,  whenever  they  had  any  thing  to 
do  or  to  suffer,  Edna's  first  thought  was,  how 
to  get  Letty  out  of  the  way.  She  had  sent  her 
to  bed  early,  and  creeping  in  tired  beside  her 
was  only  too  thankful  to  find  her  sound  asleep. 
And  Letty  slept  still,  when  in  the  gray  dawn 
of  the  morning  Edna  woke,  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  something  had  to  be  done,  or  some- 
thing was  going  to  happen,  which  came  with  a 
sharp  shock  npon  her  the  minute  she  opened 
her  eyes. 

She  took  her  watch  to  the  window  to  see  the 
time  correctly,  and  stood  gazing  out  npon  the 
sea,  which  lay  so  lonely  and  quiet — dim  and 
gray— just  brightened  in  the  eastward  by  those 
few  filint  streaks  in  the  sky  which  showed  where 
the  sun  would  rise  ere  long. 

A  strange  unquietness  came  into  Edna's  spirit 
— ^hitherto  as  placid  as  that  sea  before  the  sun 
rose — ^a  sense  of  trouble,  of  regret,  for  which 
she  could  not  account.  For  though  she  was  of 
course  sorry  to  leave  this  place,  still  she  might 
come  back  again  some  day.  And  now  she  was 
going  home  with  Letty  quite  strong  again,  and 
herself  also,  ready  to  begin  their  work  anew. 
Why  should  she  grieve  ?  She  ought  to  be  very 
glad  and  thankful. 

Perhaps  she  was  only  tired  with  the  excite- 
ment of  last  night — when  the  two  Stedmans 
had  staid  later  and  talked  more  than  usual; 
pleasant,  refreshing  talk,  such  as  clever,  good 
men  can  make  with  good,  and  not  stupid  wo- 
men ;  talk  difficult  .to  be  detailed  afterward,  if 
indeed  any  conversation  written  down  does  not 
seems  as  tame  and  lifeless  as  yesterday's  gath- 
ered roses.  But  it  had  left  a  sweet  aroma  be- 
hind it,  and  while  it  lasted  it  had  made  Edna 
feel  happy,  like  a  creature  long  pent  up  in  hor- 
rible cities,  who  is  set  free  upon  its  native 
mountain,  and  led  cheerily  up  the  bright  hill- 
side, at  every  step  breathing  a  fresher  and  purer 
air;  at  every  glance  secmg  around  prospects 


wider  and  fairer ;  the  sort  of  companionship,  in 
short,  which  makes  one  think  the  better  of 
one's  self  because  one  can  appreciate  it  and  en- 
joy it.  How  keenly  she  had  enjoyed  it  Edna 
knew. 

And  now,  with  a  slight  spasm  or  constriction 
of  the  heart,  she  recognized  that  it  was  all  over, 
that  this  morning  was  the  very  last  day.  She 
should  probably  never  meet  the  Stedmans 
more. 

She  was  not  '^  in  love.'*  She  did  not  for  a 
moment  fancy  herself  in  love  with  either  of 
them,  being  no  longer  of  that  unripe  age  when 
girls  think  it  fine  to  be  in  love  with  somebody ; 
but  she  was  conscious  that  all  was  not  right 
with  her;  that  the  past  had  been  a  delicious 
time,  and  that  she  began  to  look  forward  to 
her  school  life,  and  her  home  life,  alone  with 
Letty,  with  a  sense  of  vacancy  and  dreariness 
almost  amounting  to  dread.  Be  sorry  for  her, 
you  who  can  understand  this  state  of  mind! 
And  ye  who  can  not — ^why,  she  had  need  to  be 
sorry  for  you ! 

She  stood  looking  at  the  sombre  sea — at  the 
smiling,  hopeful  dawn,  then  went  back  to  her 
bed,  and,  hiding  her  face  in  the  pillow,  wept  a 
few  tears.  But  there  was  no  time  for  ciying 
or  for  sleeping ;  she  had  still  a  great  deal  to 
do,  and  they  must  leave  soon  after  six ;  so,  ear* 
ly  as  it  was,  she  rose. 

Her  neighbors  were  early  stirring  too,  though 
it  was,  after  all.  Will  who  accomplished  this, 
rousing  his  brother  into  sufficient  energy  to  be 
in  time.  The  impulse  of  overnight  had  faded 
out,  and  Julius  now  seemed  very  indifferent 
whether  or  not  he  wished  the  sisters  good-by. 

**If  we  are  never  to  see  them  again,  what 
does  it  matter  to  see  them  now  ?"  said  he,  care- 
lessly. ''Or,  indeed,  what  does  it  matter  in 
any  case?  Women  only  care  for  fellows  with 
lots  of  money." 

"In  one  sense,  perhaps — the  matrimonial; 
but  I  thought  we  had  decided  that  this  was  not 
the  sense  in  which  your  civilities  were  to  be 
construed." 

''  Our  civilities,  Will.  Yon  have  been  quite 
as  sweet  upon  them  as  I  have." 

''  Then  there  is  no  reason  why  onr  civilities 
should  not  be  continued  to  the  end.  Get  your 
hat,  man,  and  let  us  start  to  the  coach-oflSce." 

"Now?" 

**  Yes,  now.  We  are  better  out  of  the  way 
here.  We'll  not  bother  them  with  any  last 
words." 

And  the  doctor,  who  looked  a  little  jaded, 
as  if  he  had  sat  up  most  of  the  night — ^which 
indeed  he  had — contrived  to  stay  out,  and  keep 
his  brother  out,  on  the  breezy  cliffs  during  the 
half-hour  that  there  was  any  chance  of  staircase 
meetings,  or  interference,  for  good  or  ill,  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  Misses  Kenderdine.  But 
all  this  half-hour  the  young  men  never  once  re- 
ferred to  their  friends — or  regretted  their  de- 
parture. They  lounged  about,  read  the  news- 
paper, and  talked  politics  a  little,  until,  sudden- 
ly taking  out  his  watch,  Will  said : 
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*'  Now,  if  we  mean  to  be  in  time,  we  had 
better  be  off  at  once." 

They  walked  np  to  the  coach-office.  In  those 
days,  and  at  that  early  season  of  the  year,  there 
was  only  a  diurnal  coach  which  passed  through 
the  village,  taking  np  any  chance  passenger  by 
the  way.  It  was  just  the  usual  old-fashioned 
stage,  with  outside  and  inside  places,  and  was 
rarely  full ;  still  to-day,  as  it  came  lumbering 
np  the  hilly  street,  it  looked  to  be  so. 

'*  Suppose  they  can't  get  seats,"  suggested 
Julius. 

"  Not  impossible.  I  wish  I  had  suggested 
their  booking  places  overnight." 

Small  trivial  sentences,  about  such  a  trivial 
thing! — save  that  all  the  manifold  machineiy 
of  life  hangs  pivoted  upon  trifles. 

The  brothers  found  the  two  sisters  standing 
waiting  amidst  a  conglomeration  of  boxes,  at 
which  Julius  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  winked 
aside  at  Will  in  thankful  bachelorhood.  But 
the  four  met  and  shook  hands  as  usual,  just  as 
if  they  were  starting  for  their  conjoint  walk  this 
merry,  sunshiny,  breezy  morning. 

^^What  a  fine  day!  I  am  glad  you  have 
good  weather  for  your  journey.  We  thought 
we  might  be  allowed  to  come  and  see  you  off. 
Can  we  be  of  any  use.  Miss  Kenderdine  ?" 

Dr.  Stedman  addressed  himself  to  Letty,  who 
looked  nervous  and  fidgety. 

'*  Thank  you,  thank  you.  It  is  so  trouble- 
some, traveUng;  especially  without  a  gentle- 
man to  take  care  of  us.  Edna,  are  you  sure 
the  boxes  are  all  right  ?  Did  you  count  them  ? 
Two  trunks,  one  bonnet-box,  one — " 

'^Tes,  aU  are  right.  Don*t  vex  yourself, 
dear,"  said  Edna,  in  her  soft  sotto  voce,  and 
then  she  was  aware  that  Dr.  Stedman  turned 
to  look  at  her  earnestly,  more  earnestly  than 
usaal. 

**  Let  me  help  you ;  you  are  canying  such 
a  heap  of  cloaks  and  things,  and  you  look  so 
tired.     Are  you  able  for  the  journey  to-day  ?" 

^'Oh  yes,  quite  able.      Besides,  we  must 

go- 
Will  made  no  reply,  but  he  took  her  burdens 
from  her,  arranged  her  packages,  and  stood  si- 
lently beside  her  till  the  coach  came  np. 

Jcdins  too,  his  languor  and  indifference  dis- 
persed as  if  by  magic,  placed  himself  close  to 
the  blooming  Letty,  paying  her  his  final  polite- 
nesses with  remarkable  entpressement, 

"Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  leave  this 'place,"  she 
said,  in  answer  to  his  question.  *'We  have 
bad  a  pleasant  time ;  and  we  are  going  back  to 
horrid  school-work.     I  hate  it." 

"  No  wonder.  Still,  your  pupils  are  some- 
what to  be  envied." 

"£h?"  said  Letty,  not  detecting  the  compli- 
ment, her  mind  being  divided  between  Julius, 
t he  boxes,  and  the  approaching  coach .  *■  *  Look, 
Cdna,  it  is  quite  full.  We  shall  have  to  go  in- 
side— ^nay,  the  inside  is  fuU  too.  What  must 
we  do  ?     Oh,  Edna,  what  must  we  do  ?" 

"  It  was  my  fault,"  said  Will  Stedman.  "  I : 
ought  to  have  told  you  it  was  better  to  secure  I 


places.     Coachman,  is  there  no  chance  whatev- 
er for  these  ladies  ?** 

Coachman  shook  his  head,  remorseless  as 
Fate ;  and  Fate,  laughing  from  under  the  coach- 
wheels,  and  making  mouths  at  them  from  the 
dickey,  set  at  naught  all  the  excellent  schemes 
of  these  four  young  people. 

The  two  sisters  regarded  each  other  in  mute 
consternation. 

"  How  very,  very  foolish  I  was !"  said  Edna, 
in  extreme  vexation.  '*  Can  nothing  be  done  ? 
Dr.  Stedman,  will  you  think  for  us  ?  We  must 
go  home  to-day." 

"  Po*chay,  ma'am— po*  chay  to  Byde,"  sug- 
gested the  landlord. 

"  How  much  would  that  cost  ?" 

A  serious  sum  was  named.  Edna  looked  at 
and  counted  her  money.  No,  it  was  not  to  be 
done.  She  saw  Dr.  Stedman  watching  her, 
and  blushed  crimson. 

He  came  near  her,  and  said  almost  in  a  whis- 
per, *'  Excuse  me,  but  at  a  journey's  end  one 
sometimes  runs  short.     If—" 

Edna  shook  her  head,  and  set  her  little  mouth 
together,  firm  as  Fate — whom  she  fancied  she 
was  thus  resisting :  at  which  Dr.  Stedman  blush- 
ed as  deeply  as  herself,  and  retired. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Several  boats 
crossed  daily  from  Byde ;  but  to  get  to  Byde 
from  this  out-of-the-way-place  was  the  difficulty. 

**  No,  Letty,"  said  Edna,  '*  not  being  able  to 
travel  about  in  post-chaises,  we  must  e'en  put 
up  with  our  misfortunes.  We  can  go  by  the 
coach  to-mon-ow  morning.  I  dare  say  Mrs. 
Williams  will  take  us  in  for  one  night  more. 
Things  might  be  worse,  you  see." 

But  as  she  watched  the  coach  roll  away, 
Edna,  though  she  spoke  cheerfully,  looked  a- 
great  deal  more  annoyed  and  troubled  than  her 
sister  did ;  and  Dr.  Stedman  saw  it. 

'*  Yon  have  a  tell-tale  face,"  said  he.  ''  This 
has  vexed  you  very  much,  I  perceive." 

''  Of  course  it  has.  Many  reasons  make  it 
important  for  us  to  go  home." 

"  Your  sister  takes  it  easily  enough,  i4>par- 
ently." 

"  She  always—"  and  Edna  stopped  herself. 
Why  should  she  be  discussing  Letty  with  a 
stranger — with  any  body  ? 

*'I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Dr.  Stedman,  ab- 
ruptly, and  disappeared. 

But  when  they  had  all  escaped  out  of  the 
condolences  of  the  little  crowd  round  the  inn- 
door,  and  were  ignominiously  retracing  their 
steps  to  Mrs.  Williams's  lodgings,  he  overtook 
them,  breathless. 

'*  Stop,  Miss  Edna.  I  have  found  a  way  out 
of  your  difficulties.  There  will  be  a  post-chaise 
here  at  noon,  bringing  a  wedding-couple  from 
Byde.  It  will  take  you  the  return-journey  for 
merely  coach-fare.  If  you  cross  at  once  you 
will  be  able  to  start  from  Portsmouth  to  Lon- 
don to-night.     Will  that  do  ?" 

"Admirable,"  said  Edna,  turning  back. 
"Let  me  go  and  settle  it  at  once." 

"It  is  settled— I  took  the  liberty  of  settling 
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it  with  the  landlord,  whom  I  know.  Alwajrs 
proTided  you  were  satisfied,     ^^e  you  ?** 

"Quite." 

*' Thank  you.  And  now  you  have  only  to 
repay  me  the  coach-fare — inside  places  for  two/* 
said  the  doctor,  holding  out  his  hand  with  a 
smile. 

Edna  laughingly  and,  as  it  occurred  to  her 
long  after,  most  unsuspiciously,  gave  him  the 
money ;  and  he  walked  on  beside  her,  receiving 
silently  her  expressions  of  gratitude.  She  did 
indeed  feel  grateful.  It  was  so  new  to  her  to 
have  the  burdens  of  daily  life  thus  taken  off 
her,  and  in  such  a  considerate  way,  simply  a 
man  doing  a  man's  part  of  kindness  to  a  wo- 
man— ^nothing  more.  It  made  her  remember 
his  words :  "  If  I  had  had  a  sister  I  would  have 
been  so  good  to  her."  Though  while  Edna  re- 
called them,  there  was  a  strange  sting  in  the 
remembrance. 

At  the  familiar  door  they  all  stopped,  rather 
awkwardly,  till  Dr.  Stedman  said,  with  some- 
thing beyond  his  usual  formality : 

"  I  wonder,  Julius,  if  these  ladies  would  con- 
sider it  presumption  in  us  to  offer  them  our 
bachelor  hospitality  for  the  next  few  hours? 
It  might  be  more  convenient,  and  they  would 
at  least  get  a  dinner." 

**  Oh,  they  must—they  must,"  cried  Julius. 
*'  Say  you  idll,  Miss  Edna,"  and  he  caught  hold 
of  her  hand  in  his  boyish,  affectionate  way. 
"  Come  and  dine  with  us ;  it  will  be  such  fan. 
And  we  will  go  a  long  walk  before  then.  Oh, 
I  am  so  much  obliged  to  Fate  and  that  grim 
coachman.     We^Il  have  such  a  jolly  day." 

He  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  considerable  ex- 
citement, which  relieved  itself  in  almost  puerile 
pranks,  an  incessant  flow  of  talk,  and  a  pettish 
assertion  of  his  own  will,  which  was,  as  Eana 
declared,  "  exactly  like  a  baby."  Nevertheless, 
she  and  the  others  only  laughed,  and  gave  way 
to  him. 

Evidently  the  catastrophe  about  the  coach 
had  produced  in  none  of  the  little  party  any 
permanent  depression ;  and  it  was  with  almost 
exuberant  spirits  that  they  prepared  to  make 
the  very  most  of  this  sweet,  stolen  day — all  the 
sweeter,  Julius  insisted,  because  it  was  stolen — 
a  clear  robbery  out  of  the  treasure-house  of 
Destiny,  who  had  not  many  such. 

"At  least  not  for  as,"  added  he,  with  the 
dash  of  melancholy  which  ran  through  his  mer- 
riest moods.  "So  1*11  take  the  residuum  of 
my  pleasures  as  I  used  to  take  the  spoonfol  of 
sugar  at  the  bottom  of  an  emptied  coffee-cup, 
which  I  was  always  told  it  was  such  ill-manners 
to  touch,  though  it  was  the  best  bit  of  the 
draught.  And  yet  we  have  had  a  good  draught 
of  happiness  this  fortnight — ^have  we  not,  Miss 
£klna  ?  Our  coffee  of  life  was  thoroughly  well- 
made — ^strong  and  clear,  with  plenty  of  milk  in 
it." 

"  The  milk  of  human  kindness  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  some  water  too.  We  had  only 
too  much  water  on  Monday  night  But  I  beg 
your  pardon."   For  Edna  still  turned  pale,  and 


then  red,  whenever  there  was  the  slightest  al- 
lusion to  her  painfal  adventure;  so  that  now 
all  reference  to  it  had  tacitly  ceased. 

*<I  think,"  said  Dr.  Stedman,  ''since  our 
friends  have  gained  an  extra  day  of  sea -air 
they  had  better  make  use  of  it.  So  come  away 
all  of  yon  down  to  the  shore." 

There  they  wandered  for  hours,  as  meny  as 
children,  tossing  the  shingle  at  one  another,  or 
entombing  themselves  in  it  as  they  sat ;  writing 
names  and  sentences  with,  umbrelhk-sticks  on 
the  sand,  or  building  out  of  it  castles  and  moats 
for  the  incoming  tide  first  to  fill  and  then  to 
wash  away.  Some  mixture  of  seriousness  there 
was  ,*  for  sea-side  foUy  has  always  a  touch  of 
solemnity  in  it ;  and  there  is  but  a  step  between 
the  babyish  pranks  on  the  sand  and  the  awfol- 
ness  of  the  silent  ocean  beyond.  But  still,  what- 
ever they  did,  or  whatever  they  talked  about, 
these  four  were  very  happy.  It  was  a  day — 
one  of  those  single,  separate  days — ^which  stamp 
themselves  upon  the  memory  for  years,  both 
from  their  heavenly  beauty,  externally,  and 
their  moral  atmosphere  of  pleasantness  and 
peace.  A  day  never  to  be  forgotten  in  its  in- 
nocent Arcadian  enjoyment,  to  which  all  things 
seemed  natural ;  and  they  themselves  felt  not 
like  modem  work-a-day  men  and  women,  but 
creatures  of  some  perfectly  ideal  world — diep- 
herds  and  shepherdesses  of  some  long-past  gold- 
en age« 

They  dined,  nevertheless ;  upon  cold  mutton 
and  suet  dumplings,  which  was  the  best  Mn. 
Williams  could  provide ;  and  they  dined  heart- 
ily and  merrily.  It  might  have  been  a  Rule 
"  incorrect,"  this  bachelor  entertainment  to  two 
young  maiden  ladies.  In  midst  of  the  meal  a 
grave  doubt  of  this  struck  Edna ;  but  it  was  a 
merry  meal  for  all  that,  with  not  one  bit  of  sen- 
timent about  it,  or  regret  that  it  was  the  first 
and  last.  <For  still,  with  all  their  mutual  friend- 
liness, the  sisters  withheld  their  address,  and 
the  brothers  were  too  courteous  to  ask  for  it 

Suddenly,  in  midst  of  the  gayety,  Dr.  Sted- 
man said,  ''It  is  nearly  three.  Your  carriage 
will  be  at  the  door  in  five  minutes."  And  for 
that  fire  minutes  eveiy  body  was  rather  silent. 

Edna  sat  at  the  window,  taking  a  farewell 
look  at  the  beautiful  sea;  and  Dr.  Stedman 
came  and  looked  at  it  with  her. 

"  You  are  better  now  than  in  the  morning,  I 
hope?" 

"Yes,  the  salt  air  always  does  me  good." 

"  It  will  be  very  late  before  you  reach  homo 
to-night.     Are  you  afraid  ?" 

"Oh  no." 

"  You  seem  afraid  of  nothing." 

' '  Not  of  many  things—outside  things.  Why 
should  I  be  ?  And  it  would  do  no  good.  I  am 
not  like  a  carefully-guarded  young  lady ;  I  am 
a  poor  schoolmistress,  who,  whether  she  likes 
it  or  not,  must  face  the  world." 

"  Do  you  find  that  very  hard  ?»* 

"Sometimes — only  sometimes;    for  I  am 
young  and  strong,  and  not  given  to  despond- 
ency.    It  may  be  otherwise  when  I  get  older." 
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And  a  vague  cloud  came  over  Edna  as  she 
spoke ;  a  fear  that  it  not  only  might  but  would 
be  thus ;  that  the  days  would  come  when  her 
strength  would  fail,  and  her  courage  sink,  beat- 
en down ;  when  she  would  be  dull,  weary,  lone- 
ly, and  old. 

**  Are  you  afraid  of  growing  old  ?"  said  Dr. 
Stedman  again.     "I  am — a  little." 

"  Why  shoald  you  be  ?"  said  Edna,  forgetting 
the  question  in  the  confession,  and  turning  to 
look  inquiringly  at  him.  "  Old  age  can  have  no 
terrors  for  you.  A  man  is  so  different  from  a 
woman." 

"  He  is — ^horribly  different — in  some  things. 
Miss  Edna — ^I  would  giye  the  whole  world  if  I 
were  more  like  you." 

These  words,  spoken  in  a  tone  that  seemed 
at  once  appealing,  apologizing — nay,  almost  ca- 
ressing, so  low  and  soft  was  it,  quivered  through 
Edna  from  head  to  foot.  Btit  before  she  had 
time  to  answer,  or  think  of  answering,  the  post- 
chaise  was  at  the  door — a  goodly  equipage — all 
in  its  bridal  splendor — ^white  favors  and  all. 

Letty  jumped  up  in  delight.  "  Oh,  how  nice  I 
We  shall  get  to  Ryde  so  comfortably.  And 
think  of  our  starting  from  the  very  door.  So 
kind  of  you  to  order  it,  Dr.  Stedman.  It  is 
almost  as  good  as  if  we  had  our  own  carriage. 
Ah,  Edna  I  shall  we  ever  have  our  own  cai> 
riage  ?'* 

**  Possibly — ^I  should  say  not  improbably," 
said  Dr.  Stedman,  dryly,  aa  he  handed  the 
beautiful  woman,  with  careful  courtesy,  to  the 
chaise,  which  she  seemed  to  step  into  as  if  she 
were  bom  to  a  carriage. 

Julius  hung  back,  and  made  his  adieus  with 
a  cynical  air. 

"Mrs.  Williams  thinks  the  white  favors  a 
lucky  omen.  Miss  Eenderdine.  She  hopes  to 
see  one  or  both  of  you  tivo  young  ladies  back 
again  ere  long — in  a  similar  equipage.  I  trust 
the  owner  may  be  a  duke  at  least." 

''Eh?"  said  Letty,  not  comprehending,  but 
smiling  still. 

''Mrs.  Williams  says,  next  time  you  come 
here,  she  hopes  it  will  be  in  your  own  carriage, 
and  married  to  some  rich  gentleman — possibly 
a  duke." 

Letty  bridled.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Stedman,  you  are 
so  funny  I     Good-by ! " 

So  they  parted — all  four  with  the  smile  on' 
their  lips,  shaking  hands  cordially,  and  keeping 
up  their  jests  even  to  the  last  moment ;  express- 
ing all  manner  of  mutual  good  wishes,  but  not 
a  hint  or  hope  of  future  meetings.  They  part- 
ed— as  completely  as  two  ships  that  had  crossed 
one  another's  track  in  the  mid-ocean — ^paused 
alongside  for  a  short  space  of  kindly  greeting 
— ^then  divided,  steadily  and  finally,  to  sail  on 
round  the  world  their  several  and  opposite  ways. 

Edna  knew  it  liiust  be  thus — that  it  was  best 
it  should  be.  Some  instinct,  forestalling  expe- 
rience, warned  her  of  the  fact — proved  fatally 
by  how  many  wrecked  lives ! — that  men  ought 
to  be  nothing  to  women,  and  women  nothing  to 
men,  except  in  the  merest  ordinary  friendship— 


unless  they  are  either  akin  by  blood,  or  deliber- 
ately choose  one  another  in  love  and  marriage : 
that  all  so-called  "Platonic  attachments,"  senti- 
mental compromises  which  tiy  to  steer  clear  of 
both,  and  institute  pseudo-relations  which  na- 
ture never  meant,  almost  always  end  in  miseiy 
— ^blameless,  but  still  heart^deep,  life-long  mis- 
ery. Edna  wished  to  avoid  every  thing  of  the 
kind — for  both  herself  and  her  sister.  Nothing 
had  happened ;  nobody  had  proposed  to  Letty, 
and  she  was  thankful  thus  peacefully,  friendly, 
and  kindly  to  close  all  associations  with  the 
Stedmans. 

Yes,  they  had  parted  just  as  (she  said  this  to 
herself  again  and  again  during  the  long  drive) 
—just  as  she  most  desired  them  all  to  part — 
like  ships  on  the  ocean,  never  to  sail  in  com- 
pany again.  Still,  she  felt  that  for  some  days 
to  come  her  own  little  vessel  would  sail  rather 
drearily,  and  flap  its  canvas  idly  in  the  breeze, 
scarcely  noticing  whether  or  not  there  was  sun- 
shine on  the  sea,  which  looked  so  limitless,  and 
yet  which  she  must  cross — and  cross  alone. 

"I  wonder,"  she  thought  to  herself,  "which 
of  us  will  grow  old  the  fiastest  or  live  the  longest 
—Dr.  Stedman  or  I?" 


EID  GLOVES. 

IT  will  be  many  years  before  we  reach  in  this 
country  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  gloves  of 
the  best  quality,  inasmuch  as  the  industry — ac- 
complished chiefly  by  hand — is  quite  varied  and 
minute,  and  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  a  pop- 
ulation  highly  concentrated  in  numbers. 

In  ascending  the  mountains  of  Europe  one 
discovers  that  the  flocks  of 'goats  are  main- 
tained during  the  Alpine  summer  at  elevations 
not  far  short  of  the  snow  line,  where  they  browse, 
eating  what  no  other  animals  would  subsist  on — 
the  tops  of  mountain  shrubs  and  herbs.  As  the 
cold  season  advances  they  are  driven  gradually 
toward  the  plains ;  but  the  goat  is  not  bred  in 
districts  which  carry  sheep.  We  have  seen  a 
flock  of  about  three  hundred  goats  on  the  east* 
em  slope  of  the  Alps,  assembled  near  one  of  the 
wild  passes,  for  the  purpose  of  being  salted  by 
their  attendant,  who  with  others  was  also  en- 
gaged in  milking  them.  The  average  yield  of 
milk  from  each  was  then  about  a  quart  per  day, 
the  young  kids  having  been  separated  from  the 
dams.  Their  milk  and  flesh,  as  articles  of  food, 
constitute  a  far  greater  object  in  raising  them 
than  do  the  skins,  which  are,  however,  carefully 
secured  and  preserved.  The  cheese  manvfac- 
tured  in  the  Alps  from  goats'  milk,  separately, 
or  combined  with  milk  from  other  animals,  is 
^eh^y  prized  in  all  countries.  Its  manufacture 
has  become  an  important  part  of  the  industry 
of  the  Swiss,  who  are  obliged  to  attend  their 
flocks  with  the  utmost  diligence,  to  see  that 
scarcely  an  article  of  food  escapes  the  united 
scratiny.  The  goat  ventures  to  reach  spots 
inaccessible  to  the  foot  of  man,  but  although 
firm-footed,  active,  and  careful,  is  sometimes 
dashed  to  piece,  in  t^e  jridj^a^t^ijijy^ij^n 
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a  mere  shrub  or  herb  growing  on  some  slight 
shelf  amidst  the  steep  acclivities  of  the  moant- 
ains.  In  addition  to  the  collection  of  goats  into 
flocks,  large  and*  small,  these  animals  are  kept 
singly  bj  the  poor  in  many  parts  of  Europe  for 
their  mUk,  for  which  object  the  very  minute 
division  of  lands  in  France  is  favorable.  Those 
who  can  not  maintain  a  cow  will,  of  course,  be 
very  glad  to  keep  a  goat,  and  as  the  owner  gen- 
erally occupies  a  very  humble  position,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  look  to  all  the  purposes  to  which 
the  animal  may  be  applied.  Its  produce  in  the 
shape  of  a  kid  is  valuable  for  its  flesh  and  its 
skin ;  its  hair  is  used  with  wool  to  make  cer- 
tain descriptions  of  dress-goods,  and  its  horns 
are  converted  into  the  handles  of  knives. 

The  skins  of  the  young  kid,  after  being  rough- 
ly dried  in  the  sun  and  air,  are  sold  to  peddlers 
who  go  about  from  place  to  place  gathering 
them,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  in  turn  sell 
them  to  dealers  in  the  principal  towns  adjacent 
to  the  mountain  ranges.  These  peddlers  com- 
mence this  work  in  Italy  as  early  as  March  in 
each  year,  and  proceed  northward  us  far  almost 
as  the  Baltic,  as  the  season  advances  and  the 
young  kids  reach  their  required  maturity.  The 
most  important  point  for  obtaining  skins  in  Ita- 
ly is  Naples.  Leipsic,  in  Germany,  is  also  one 
of  the  considerable  markets.  The  extent  of  the 
trade  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  sin- 
gle manufacturer  of  gloves  in  Paris  makes  about 
six  hundred  thousand  pairs  annually.  He  leaves 
no  market  in  Europe  unexplored  to  obtain  the 
best  material  for  the  manufacture  of  gloves. 
The  price  of'  skins — such  is  the  growing  de- 
mand— has  advanced  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in 
the  last  five  or  six  years. 

The  process  of  cleansing  the  inner  portion  of 
the  skin  from  fleshy  impurities,  of  reducing  the 
thickness  when  necessary  by  paring  or  scraping, 
and  of  removing  the  hair  after  it  has  been  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  lime  and  water  or  otherwise  pre- 
pared, is  very  much  the  same  as  with  other  light 
skins.  After  expelling  the  lime  which  has  al- 
ready performed  its  service,  the  skin  is  con- 
verted into  soft  leather  for  gloves  by  subjecting 
it  to  a  solution  chiefly  of  alum  and  salt.  The 
skins,  immersed  in  this  emulsion,  are  trampled 
upon  with  bare  feet  until  they  become  thor- 
oughly impregnated  with  the  liquid.  They  are 
dried,  and  also  nibbed  and  stretched  to  make 
them  smooth  and  supple,  and  portions  are 
bleached — the  object  of  these  several  processes 
being  to  render  them  incapable  of  the  decompo- 
sition to  which  they  are  liable  in  their  natural 
state,  and  to  make  the  leather  soft,  pliable,  and 
partially  impervious  to  water. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  in  France  perform 
this  work,  as  well  as  that  of  dyeing,  in  their  own 
establishments,  so  as  to  be  certain  to  command 
a  large  trade,  but  others  buy  the  skins  already 
prepared. 

For  the  purpose  of  coloring,  the  liquid  dye 
is  made  in  a  kind  of  tub,  attached  to  which  is 
a  sloping  rest  composed  of  wood,  on  which  the 
leather— for  such  it  has  become^is  fastened  so 


as  to  permit  the  ready  application  of  the  dye  to 
its  outer  surface  by  smearing,  which  is  done  bj 
the  hand,  with  the  aid  of  a  brush.  If  it  were 
immersed,  the  inner  portion  of  the  glove  would 
receive  the  dye  as  well  as  the  outer,  and  stain 
the  hand.  The  best  leather  is  that  dyed  black, 
or  of  some  other  dark  color,  as  only  those  skins 
are  used  for  these  colors  which  are  free  from 
imperfections  on  the  surface.  The  dye  does 
not  penetrate  beyond  the  mere  exterior,  and 
such  imperfections  as  become  visible  when  the 
glove  is  stretched — ^in  the  nature  of  a  slight 
opening — are  more  obvious  when  the  color  is 
dark,  and  hence  skins  of  poorer  texture  are 
used  for  white  kids,  which  are  known  to  be 
more  flexible  than  others.  The  number  of 
shades  communicated  in  dyeing  these  leathers 
is  about  two  hundred,  gloves  of  any  one  of 
which  will  be  furnished  to  a  large  customer 
who  sends  bis  orders  in  advance  of  their  manu- 
facture. Nearly  all  the  diversity  in  the  colors 
of  flowers  and  plumage  of  which  we  know  is 
presented,  to  afford  gratification  to  the  sense 
of  pleasure  occasioned  to  the  wearer  by  their 
appropriation  and  display. 

Large  dealers  in  gloves  usually  keep  on  band 
a  book  of  sample  colors,  in  which  small  pieces 
of  colored  leather  are  arranged  in  the  order  in 
which  the  respective  shades  vary,  each  being 
numbered  so  as  to  correspond  with  a  like  book 
retained  by  the  manufacturer,  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  giving  and  filling  orders. 

The  leather  thus  tanned  and  dyed  is  cut  up 
into  small  rectangular  pieces,  and  then  stretched 
to  the  length  and  width  of  the  proposed  glove— 
the  process  being  accomplished  by  holding  each 
extremity  of  it  in  the  hand  and  straining  the 
piece  gradually  over  a  metallic  edging  fashioned 
for  the  purpose.  A  small  metallic  plate,  fur- 
nished with  sharp  points  arranged  according  to 
the  shape  of  the  hand,  is  then  pressed  on  the 
leather,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  cut  into  the 
shape  and  of  the  size  which  the  points  indicate. 
The  person  who  does  this — or  some  other  if  the 
business  is  on  a  large  scale — follows  with  his 
scissors  the  slight  indentations  in  the  leather, 
which  show  the  line  for  each  finger  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  thumb.  Others  are  engaged  in 
cutting  out  thumbs,  and  still  others  in  fashion- 
ing the  gores,  portions  of  which  are  cat  out  of 
the  small  pieces  which  remain  when  the  chief 
parts  of  the  glove  are  foimed.  There  are  ten 
different  sizes  for  ladies*  gloves— 6|,  6,  6i,  6t, 
61,  7,  7i,  7i,  7i,  and  8;  thirteen  for  gcntle- 
men— 7*,  7|,  8,  8^,  8^  81,  9,  9i,  9^,  9|,  10, 
lOi,  and  II ;  and  seven  for  misses— 5,  6 J,  6i, 
5f ,  6,  6i,  and  6K  The  numbers  in  each  class 
indicate  a  different  size,  those  of  gentlemen 
being  longer  in  the  fingers  and  higher  in  the 
wrists  than  are  those  of  ladies  of  like  numbers, 
though  they  are  alike  in  width,  and  the  misses* 
gloves  are  narrower  than  either.  Each  of  these 
sizes  is  cut  in  the  manner  above-mentioned  by 
the  points  of  a  corresponding  plate.  Great  care 
is  exercised  in  securing  uniformity  of  shade  and 
texture  in  the  T8igo.^^jgijt^f^5£5gf^gloTes 
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although  close  scratiny  sometimes  shows  the 
wearer  a  slight  difference. 

The  gloves  heing  cut  and  all  the  parts  sup- 
plied except  the  button  or  other  fastening,  or 
some  ornament,  they  are  tied  together  in  bun- 
dles of  a  dozen  each,  and  distributed  over  Paris 
and  adjacent  convenient  towns  for  the  purpose 
of  being  sewed.  The  families  that  do  the  sew- 
ing have  scarcely  any  other  industry,  except 
that  which  appertains  to  their  own  households, 
or,  if  in  the  country,  to  their  rural  establish- 
ments, and  occupy  the  intervals  when  not 
otherwise  employed  in  these  duties  in  sewing 
gloves.  The  amount  paid  for  each  pair — ^which 
is  only  about  ten  cents — would  scarcely  main- 
tain those  who  devoted  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  work.  The  sewing  is  generally  done  by 
hand,  but  the  parts  to  be  united  are  held  in  a 
metallic  clamp,  the  edges  of  which  are  regular- 
ly notched  as  a  guide  for  the  needle ;  and  so  ac- 
customed do  the  women  become  to  their  work 
that,  although  the  notch  is  veiy  slight,  they  are 
able  to  reach  it  with  the  point  of  the  needle 
with  such  accuracy  as  to  give  to  the  stitch  the 
appearance  of  having  been  made  with  ma- 
chinery, and  this  without  keeping  the  eyes  upon 
the  work.  Each  stitch  is  now  held  with  a  knot 
to  prevent  ripping — a  fault  until  recentiy  com- 
mon to  gloves. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  an  account  of  each 
process  of  manufacture,  including  the  addition 
of  buttons,  fastenings,  ornaments,  etc.,  up  to  the 
collection  of  the  finished  gloves  into  bundles  of 
a  dozen  each,  ready  for  market  when  placed  in 
paper  boxes ;  for  all  this  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed. We  have  presented  enough  of  this 
branch  of  industry  to  show  what  are  its  general 
features,  and  the  great  probability  that  our  own 
country  will  not  engage  in  it  extensively,  as  long 
as  it  is  conducted  by  hand-labor,  until  the  more 
obvious  channels  of  industry  become  choked  up 
with  a  redundant  population,  when  people  wlU 
be  driven  to  the  tops  of  mountains  and  to  ev- 
ery species  of  kbor  to  obtain  their  livelihood. 
The  belle  of  another  generation  may,  perhaps, 
adorn  her  hand  with  elegant  gloves  sewed  in 
our  own  inland  cities,  from  leather  prepared 
and  dyed  in  our  own  establishments,  made  of 
skins  obtained  here  from  kids  which  displayed 
their  first  antics  on  the  AUeghaniea  or  on  the 
ranges  of  our  now  incipient  Switzerland. 


LENT. 

THE  onward  march  of  time  has  carried  us, 
in  the  revolution  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
from  Advent,  its  beginning,  through  the  gentle 
and  joyous  tide  of  Christmas  and  the  holidays,  to 
another  period,  when  the  scene  changes,  and  a 
shadow  obscures  the  hitherto  bright  aspect  of 
the  Church  year.     It  is  the  Lenten  season. 

The  annual  time  of  the  observation  of  this 
season  turns  always  upon  the  day  of  the  year 
on  which  Easter  falls.  Easter  is  a  movable 
feast,  and  the  time  of  its  recurrence  depends 
upon  the  moon.     In  the  early  Church  there  was 


a  great  controversy  upon  the  subject.  At  the 
Council  of  Nice,  however,  ▲.  d.  825,  the  ques- 
tion was  definitely  settled.  Since  then  the 
rule  for  finding  the  day  upon  which  Elaster 
should  be  kept  has  been  this :  "  Easter-day,  on 
which  the  rest  of  the  movable  feasts  depend, 
is  always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon 
which  happens  upon  or  next  after  the  2l8t  day 
of  March ;  and  if  the  full  moon  happen  upon  a 
Sunday,  Easter-day  is  the  Sunday  after."  The 
following  Sunday,  or  the  Octave  of  Easter — 
the  Octaves  of  all  feasts  being  their  comple- 
ments— ^is  known  as  Low-Sunday.  Eveiy  Sun- 
day is  an  Easter,  but  only  Easter-day  is  High- 
Easter,  all  other  Sundays  being  Low-Easters, 
and  the  first  Sunday  after  High-Easter  being, 
for  evident  reasons,  especially  denoted  Low- 
Sunday.  In  early  times  it  was  also  called  Alb- 
Sunday. 

Easter-day  this  year  falls  upon  the  12th  of 
April,  and  Low -Sunday,  consequently,  upon 
the  19th.  If  we  count  back — remembering 
that  this  is  leap-year — seventy  days  from  Low- 
Sunday,  we  come  to  February  8 — Septuagesima 
Sunday.  With  this  Sunday  begins  pre-Lent, 
which  extends  to  Ash- Wednesday.  It  is  the 
time  of  preparation  for  Lent,  and  has  been  fine- 
ly described  by  Bishop  Coxe  as  the  *^ penumbra** 
of  the  shadow  of  the  great  fast  approaching. 
The  year  begins  to  darken.  Soon  the  shadow 
will  come. 

The  second  Sunday  in  pre-Lent  is  styled,  in 
round  numbers,  Sexagesima,  and  the  third, 
Quinquagesima  Sunday.  The  last  day  of  pre- 
Lent  is  Shrove-Tuesday,  the  next  day  being 
Ash -Wednesday,  the  commencement  of  the 
true  Lenten  season,  when,  the  penumbra  hav- 
ing passed,  the  shadow  of  the  fast  falls  upon 
the  year. 

The  last  Monday  in  pre-Lent  was  called  by 
our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  Collop-Monday,  be- 
cause, says  Hone,  **  it  was  the  last  day  of  flesh- 
eating  before  Lent,  and  our  forefathers  cut 
their  fresh  meat  into  collops,  or  steaks,  for 
salting  and  hanging  up  untU  Lent  was  over.*' 
Folydore  Virgil  says  of  this  season  '^  that  it 
sprang  from  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  which  were 
formerly  celebrated  iu  Rome  at  the  same  peri- 
od." Collop-Monday,  therefore,  may  be  only 
an  adaptation  from  the  heathen.  In  confirma- 
tion it  may  be  added  that  at  this  period  the 
Eton  boys  write  verses  to  Bacchus.  The  Ro- 
man Church  probably  adapted  many  customs 
from  heathendom. 

The  next  day  is  Shrove-Tuesday.  This  day 
was  also  marked  in  the  olden  time  by  odd  cus- 
toms. Popularly  it  was  called  Pancake-day ; 
for  it  was  the  custom  to  eat  pancakes  at  that 
time.  In  some  places  in  England  the  curfew 
was  rung  at  Shrove-tide,  even  after  it  had  fall- 
en into  disuse  generally.  But  pancakes  were 
the  feature  of  the  day.  Shrove-Tuesday  de- 
rives its  name  from  shrive;  devout  Roman- 
ists always  taking  care  to  get  shrived  on  that 
day,  in  order  that  they  might  communicate 
early  in  Lent. 
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The  close  of  pre-Lent  is  especially  noted  as 
the  time  of  High  Camiral.  The  word  comes 
from  camis  and  vale — "  farewell  to  flesh" — the 
Roman  Chnrch  requiring  abstinence  from  flesh 
and  carnal  amusements  daring  Lent.  Hence 
in  Rome,  where  the  Carnival  is  only  seen  in 
full  perfection,  there  is  a  very  general  surrender 
to  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  every  kind,  as  if 
in  some  degree  to  balance  the  approaching  sea- 
son of  quiet  and  deprivation.  StricUy  the  Car- 
nival begins  at  Twelfth-day ;  but  only  the  lat- 
ter days  of  it  are  termed  High  Carnival,  when 
the  public  festivities  take  place.  "Formeriy," 
says  Lady  Morgan,  *'  they  commenced  with  an 
execution,  a  criminal  being  reserved  for  the 
purpose.  But  this  custom,  to  his  great  honor. 
Cardinal  Gonsalvi  abolished.  The  Carnival 
holds  out  some  most  favorable  traits  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  Italians;  for  if  the 
young  and  profligate  abuse  Its  days  of  indul- 
gence, a  large  portion  of  the  middle  and  infe- 
rior classes  are  exhibited  to  public  observation 
in  the  touching  and  respectable  aspect  of  do- 
mestic alliance  and  family  enjoyment,  which, 
under  all  laws,  all  religions,  and  all  govern- 
ments, those  classes  best  preserve.  A  group 
of  three  generations  frequently  presents  itself, 
crowded  in  an  open  carriage,  or  ranged  on 
hired  chairs  along  the  Corso,  or  towering  cm- 
ulously  one  above  the  other  in  galleries  erected 
near  the  starting-post  of  the  course,  taking  no 
other  part  in  the  brilliant  tumult  than  as  the 
delighted  spectators  of  a  most  singular  and 
amusing  scene.  For  several  days  before  the 
beginning  of  these  festivities  *  the  city  of  the 
dead'  exhibits  the  agitation,  bustle,  and  hurry 
of  the  living.  The  shops  are  converted  into 
wardrobes ;  whole  streets  are  lined  with  masks 
and  dominos,  the  robes  of  sultans,  and  jackets 
of  pantaloons ;  canopies  are  suspended,  balco- 
nies and  windows  festooned  with  hangings  and 
tapestry ;  and  scaflblds  are  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  those  who  have  not  the  inter- 
est to  obtain  admission  to  the  houses  and  pal- 
aces along  the  whole  line  of  thtf  Corso.  At 
the  sound  of  the  cannon — which,  flrcd  from  the 
grand  Piazza  di  Venezia,  each  day  announces 
the  commencement  of  the  amusements — shops 
are  closed,  palaces  deserted,  and  the  Corse's 
long  and  narrow  defile  teems  with  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  population.  The  scene 
then  exhibited  is  truly  singular,  and,  for  the 
first  day  or  two,  infinitely  amusing.  The  whole 
length  of  the  street,  from  the  Porta  del  Bopolo 
to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  a  distance  of  consid- 
erably more  than  a  mile,  is  patrolled  by  troops 
of  cavalry.  The  windows  and  balconies  are 
crowded  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  story  by 
spectators  and  actors,  who  from  time  to  time 
descend  and  take  their  places  and  parts  in  the 
procession  of  carriages,  or  among  the  maskers 
on  foot.  Here  and  there  the  monk's  crown  and 
cardinal's  red  skull-cap  are  seen  peeping  among 
the  heads  not  more  fantastic  than  their  own. 
The  chairs  and  scafiblding  along  the  sides  of 
the  streets  are  filled  to  crashing  with  maskers 


and  countiy  folk  in  their  gala  dresses,  by  far 
the  most  grotesque  that  the  Carnival  produces. 
The  centre  of  the  Corso  is  occupied  by  the  car- 
riages of  princes,  potentates,  the  embassadors 
of  all  nations,  and  the  municipality  of  Rome ; 
and  the  two  lines  of  carriages,  moving  in  oppo- 
site directions  on  each  side,  are  filled  by  English 
peers,  Irish  commoners,  Polish  counts,  Spanish 
grandees,  German  barons,  Scotch  lairds,  and 
French  marquises ;  but,  above  all,  by  the  hired 
jobs  of  the  biulauds  and  pizzicaroU  of  Borne. 
These  form  not  the  least  interesting  and  carious 
part  of  the  procession,  and  best  represent  the 
Carnival  as  it  existed  a  century  back.  In  an 
open  carriage  sits  bolt  upright  ia  signora  padro- 
na,  or  mistress  of  the  family,  her  neck  covered 
with  rows  of  coral,  pearl,  or  false  gems ;  her 
white  satin  robe  and  gaudy  head-dress  left  to 
the  'pitiless  pelting  of  the  storm,'  showered  in- 
discriminately from  all  the  houses,  and  by  the 
pedestrians,  on  the  occupants  of  carriages,  in 
the  form  of  sugar-plums,  but  in  the  substance 
of  plaster  of  Paris  or  lime.  Opposite  to  her 
sits  her  caro  sposo^  or  husband,  dressed  as  a 
grand  saltan  or  Muscovite  czar ;  while  all  the 
little  siffnorim  of  the  family,  male  and  female, 
habited  as  harlequins,  columbines,  and  kings 
and  queens,  are  crammed  into  the  carriage; 
even  the  coachman  is  supplied  with  a  dress, 
and  appearsMn  the  character  of  an  elderly  lady, 
or  an  Arcadian  shepherdess ;  and  the  footman 
takes  the  guise  of  an  English  miss,  or  a  French 
court  lady,  and  fignres  in  a  spencer  and  short 
petticoat,  or  accoutred  with  a  hoop  and  a  fan, 
salutes  the  passers-by  with  '  Buon  giour,  mes- 
sieurs.' At  the  Ave  Maria,  or  fall  of  day,  the 
cannon  ogain  fire  as  a  signal  to  clear  the  street 
for  the  horse  coarse.  All  noise  then  ceases'; 
the  carriages  file  off  by  the  nearest  avenue; 
their  owners  scramble  to  their  windows,  bal- 
conies, chairs,  or  scaflblds;  while  pedestrians 
that  have  no  sach  resources,  driven  by  the  sol- 
diery from  the  open  street,  are  crowded  on  the 
foot-wa3rs  to  suflbcation.  But  no  terror,  no 
discipline,  can  restrain  their  ardor  to  see  the 
first  starting  of  the  horses.  A  temporafy  bar- 
rier, erected  near  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  is  the 
point  from  which  the  race  commences ;  another, 
on  the  Piazza  di  Yenesia,  is  the  termination  of 
the  course.  The  horses  are  small  and  of  little 
value.  They  have  no  rider,  but  are  placed  each 
in  a  stall  behind  a  rope,  which  is  dropped  as 
soon  as  the  moment  for  starting  arrives,  when 
the  animals  seldom  require  to  be  set  in  motion 
by  force.  A  number  of  tin-foil  and  paper  flags 
are  stuck  over  their  haunches;  small  pointed 
bodies  are  placed  to  operate  as  a  spur ;  and  the 
noise  and  the  pain  of  these  decorations  ser\-e  to 
put  the  horse  on  his  full  speed,  to  which  it  is 
further  urged  by  the  shouting  of  the  populace. 
At  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  signal  fur 
starting,  even  at  the  approach  of  the  ofiScer  who 
gives  the  order,  the  animals  exhibit  their  im- 
patience to  be  off,  and  they  continue  their  race, 
or  rather  their  flight,  amidst  the  screams,  plaud- 
its, and  vivats  of  the  people  of  all  ranks.  This 
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scene  forms  the  last  act  of  each  day's  spectacle, 
when  ererj  one  is  obliged  to  quit  his  Carnival 
habit ;  for  it  is  only  on  one  or  two  particnlar 
evenings  that  there  is  a  masked  bedl  at  the 
AliberUr 

At  the  grand  balls  which  are  held  on  Shrove- 
Tuesday  night  a  singular  spectacle  may  be  wit- 
nessed. Whatever  may  be  occurring — ^in  the 
midst  of  the  gayest  festivity,  the  wildest  dan- 
cing, the  most  enthusiastic  revelry,  the  instant 
the  clock  strikes  twelve  the  scene  changes. 
Every  eye  falls,  seriousness  resumes  its  sway, 
and  solenmity  takes  the  place  of  joy.  Lent 
has  come.  The  crowds  disperse,  quiet  returns, 
and  devotional  feeling,  if  not  sadness,  rules  the 
hour.  It  is  the  same  all  over  Italy;  but  of 
course  it  is  more  marked  in  the  large  cities. 
The  sudden  change  in  manner  and  feeling  re- 
minds us  of  the  scene  in  the  ^*  Gerusalem  De- 
livered," where  the  Crusaders,  inspired  with  de- 
light at  the  first  sight  of  the  Holy  City,  sudden- 
ly think  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  are  overcome 
by  contrition  and  shed  tears  of  reverence. 

The  Carnival  is  celebrated  in  most  countries 
where  the  Romanist  religion  predominates. 
Rome,  however,  is  its  home ;  there  it  is  seen  in 
perfection.  Here  the  Carnival  is  observed  only 
in  Kew  Orleans.  Neither  is  it  celebrated  in 
England,  nor  in  Protestant  Germany.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  akin  to  the  Saxon  character. 

Pre-Lent  terminates  with  Shrov&-Tuesday ; 
and  henceforth  the  festivities  of  the  year  are 
abandoned  until  Easter -tide  allows  iheir  re- 
sumption. The  mode  in  which  the  Sundays  of 
pre-Lent  are  numbered  is  peculiar  and,  as  it  may 
be  said  to  contain  a  moral,  interesting.  '*  It  is 
the  way  of  the  world,"  says  Bishop  Coxo,  "  to 
-reckon  advancing  time  by  addition;  but  the 
Church  now  gives  us  seventy  dajrs,  and  gently 
hints  to  us  how  life  is  going  as  she  bids  us  dai- 
ly to  subtract  one,  that  so  we  may  number  our 
days  and  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.  In 
these  seventy  days — from  Septuagesima  to 
Easter — ^^ve  see  a  striking  emblem  of  our  three- 
score and  ten  years,  a  model  of  our  Christian 
life,  its  varied  progress  to  the  Resurrection." 
The  thought  is  not  less  poetical  than  true,  and 
should  give  rise  to  reflection. 

Ash- Wednesday  is  the  first  day  of  the  actual 
Lenten  season.  This  year  it  occurs  upon  the 
25th  of  February.  The  whole  season  extends 
to  the  close  of  Easter-even,  comprehending  for- 
ty days,  exclusive  of  the  Sundays  which  fall 
within  that  period,  as  all  Sundays  are  feasts, 
and  therefore  can  form  no  part  of  Lent.  There 
M  a  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  fast 
of  Lent  anciently  lasted  during  forty  days  or 
forty  hours.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  for 
centuries  the  forty  day  rule  has  been  practical- 
ly in  the  ascendant. 

A  peculiar  import  appears  always  to  have  at- 
tached in  the  East  to  the  number  Forty.  Among 
the  Persians  it  is  often  used  to  express  a  large 
number,  or  an  indefinite  sum.  In  the  Scrij>- 
tures  perhaps  it  is  only  second  to  the  sacred  num- 
ber Seven  in  the  frequency  of  its  use.    When 


men  lived  long  upon  the  earth,  forty  seems  to 
have  fonned  an  epoch  in  existence.  It  was 
the  usual  age  at  which  to  marry,  or  to  under- 
take any  great  work.  Thus  Isaac  and  Esau 
took  to  themselves  wives  at  forty ;  and  Moses 
was  for^  years  old  when  he  visited  his  own  na- 
tion. Forty  years,  too,  Israel  ^*  walked  in  the 
wilderness;"  and  forty  years  the  "land  had 
rest."  Further,  twice  Moses  was  forty  days 
on  the  mount;  forty  days  Goliath  ''presented" 
himself  in  the  valley  of  Elah,  to  ''defy  the  ar- 
mies of  the  living  God ;"  forty  dajrs  did  Elijah 
go  "  in  the  strength"  of  a  single  cake ;  forty 
days  was  Christ  "tempted  of  the  devil;"  and 
forty  days  did  He  converse  with  his  disciples 
after  the  resurrection.  More  instances  of  the 
use  of  the  word  might  be  given. 

The  only  fast  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  law 
is  that  very  solemn  one  which  was  appointed  to 
be  held  upon  the  great  day  of  atonement,  the 
10th  of  Tisri  (September),  on  which  occasion 
the  people  were  "  to  afilict  their  souls."  This 
fast  was  adopted  by  the  early  or  primitive 
Church,  and,  very  naturally,  was  placed  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  atonement  of  Christ.  This 
always  took  place  in  the  spring.  Hence  the 
Saxons  called  it  the  Leng,  lAtA^  or  spring  fast. 
The  early  Christians  believed  in  fasting,  because 
our  Saviour  had  said — ^in  reply  to  the  objection 
urged  by  the  disciples  of  John,  "  Why  do  we 
and  the  Pharisees  fest  oft"  (the  Jews,  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  introduced  many  fasts 
unknown  to  the  law),  "but  thy  disciples  fast 
not? — Can  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber 
mourn  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them  ? 
But  the  days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom 
will  be  taken  away  from  them,  and  thm  shall 
they  fast,**  "Accordingly,'*  says  the  Vicar 
Hook,  "in  the  first  instance  they  began  the 
solemn  period  of  their  annual  fast  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  on  which  they  commemorated 
the  omcifixion,  and  continued  it  until  the  morn- 
ing of  that  of  the  resurrection.  The  whole  in- 
terval would  thus  be  about  forty  hours.  But  by 
degrees  this  institution  suffered  a  considerable 
change ;  difierent,  however,  at  different  times 
and  places.  From  the  forty  hours  or  the  two 
days  originally  observed,  it  was  extended  to 
other  additional  days,  but  with  great  variety  in 
their  number,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
various  Churches.  Some  fasted  three  days  in 
the  week  before  Easter,  some  four,  and  others 
six.  A  little  after  some  extended  the  fast  to 
three  weeks,  some  to  si^  weeks,  and  others  to 
portions  of  seven  weeks.  Finally  the  time 
was  fixed  at  forty  days,"  extending  from  Ash- 
Wednesday  to  Easter,  excluding  the  Sundays. 

The  Greek  Church  has  always  kept  four 
Lents,  distributed  quarterly  throughout  the 
year.  They  observe  these  Lents  or  fasts  with 
great  strictness.  Indeed,  if  fasts  are  to  be  ob- 
served at  all,  they  ought  te  be  with  some  aus- 
terity ;  for  merely  a  change  from  one  kind  of 
food  to  another  can  hardly  be  called  a  fast. 
The  old  Mosaic  fast  was  to  "afflict  the  soul." 

The  rules  for  keeping  Lent  are  rigid  both 
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in  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches.  Marriage 
during  the  season  is  not  tolerated ;  and  absti* 
nence  from  flesh,  all  carnalities^  and  festivities 
is  required.  Dispensations,  for  certain  reasons, 
however,  are  frequently  granted  to  those  who 
may  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  them.  But  the 
rules  of  the  Church  are  not  generally  adhered 
to.  It  is  true,  some  who  are  asceticaUy  Inclined 
absolutely  fast  the  whole  forty  days,  while  oth- 
ers only  abstain  from  certain  articles  of  diet, 
as  meat,  eggs,  etc. ;  but  the  majority  content 
themselves  with  doing  without  flesh  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays.  All  are  more  devotional 
during  this  period.  Temperament  has  much 
to  do  with  it.  People  are  differently  consti- 
tuted; as  they  are  constituted  so  they  act  in 
the  affairs  of  religion  as  well  as  of  the  world. 

Severe  penances  ore  often  prescribed  by  the 
Roman  priests  in  Lent.  The  souls  and  bodies 
of  the  faithful  are  sometimes  truly  '*afliicted." 
In  the  Middle  Ages  quite  odd  penances  were  at 
times  inflicted.  "  On  the  8th  of  March,  1555," 
says  John  Strype,  **  while  a  doctor  preached  at 
St.  Faults  Cross,  a  man  did  penance  for  trans- 
gressing Lent,  holding  two  pigs,  ready  drest, 
whereof  one  was  upon  his  head,  having  bought 
titan  to  selL"  Hardy ng*s  Chronicle  gives  an 
earlier  and  more  interesting  example  of  a  pen- 
ance. '<  Before  St.  Paul's  Cross,  in  1488,  was 
brought,  divested  of  all  splendor,  Jane  Shore, 
the  charitable,  merry  companion  of  Edward 
IV.,  and  after  his  death  of  his  favorite,  the  un- 
fortunate Lord  Hastings.  After  the  loss  of  her 
protectors  she  fell  a  victim  to  the  malice  of 
Richard  III.  He  was  disappointed  of  convict- 
ing her  of  witchcraft,  and  confederating  with 
her  lover  to  destroy  him.  He  then  attacked 
her  on  the  side  of  frailty.  This  was  undeniable. 
He  consigned  her  to  the  severity  of  the  Church. 
She  was  carried  to  the  Bishop's  palace,  clothed 
in  a  white  sheet,  with  a  taper  in  her  hand,  and 
from  thence  conducted  to  the  cathedral  and 
the  cross,  before  which  she  made  confession  of 
her  only  fault."  Poor  Jane  bore  the  mortifica- 
tion with  commendable  resignation  and  humili- 
ty. Her  penance  will  recall  that  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  Gloster,  described  by  Shakspeare  in  the 
Second  Part  of  Henry  VI. 

By  the  Anglican  Church,  and  other  Episcopal 
Churches  affiliated  with  it.  Lent  is  observed  in 
a  modified  way.  Moderate  abstinence  in  the 
use  of  food  is  recommended,  and  an  intermission 
of  gaycty  and  pleasure,  that  more  time  may  be 
doTOted  to  religious  refiection,  to  contempla- 
tion, and  to  more  extended  public  devotions — 
the  churches  being  constantly  open  for  the  lat- 
ter purpose.  The  Lenten  season  is  always  pro- 
ductive of  much  good,  of  much  religious  devel- 
opment. As  Advent  is  considered  the  *' for- 
mer," so  Lent  is  regarded  as  the  *' latter  rain." 
The  fruits  must  depend  in  a  degree  upon  the 
husban^y. 

Throughout  pre-Lent  and  Lent  proper  the 
services  of  those  Churches  which  have  service- 
books  are  adapted  to  the  season,  and  are  of  a 
steadily -increasing  solemn  character.     These 


services  are  quite  ancient,  little  if  any  thing  new 
having  been  added  since  the  primitive  days  of 
Christianity.  Nearly  all  Churches  except  the 
Roman  use  their  respective  Temaculars;  the 
latter  has  ever  adhered  to  the  Latin  tongue. 

The  Lenten  season  runs  six  weeks  and  a 
half;  and  though  the  Sundays  form  no  part  of 
the  season,  yet' they  are  affected  by  the  shadow 
which  then  is  passing  over  the  ecclesiastical 
year.  This  is  evident  from  their  respective 
services. 

Ash-Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  Lent,  some- 
times called  Pulver-day,  derives  its  name  from 
the  custom  which  early  prevailed  at  Rome  of 
the  priests  blessing  and  incensing  ashes  made 
from  palms  which  had  been  blessed  the  previ- 
ous year  and  laid  up  for  the  purpose,  and  pot- 
ting them  upon  the  heads  of  the  people,  to  re- 
mind them  that  they  ore  but  ashes,  and  to 
dust  and  ashes  must  return.  Penitents  at  the 
same  time  put  on  sackcloth.  To  scatter  ashes 
upon  the  head  and  wear  sackcloth  was,  among 
the  Orientals,  anciently,  an  ordinary  way  of  giv- 
ing external  expression  to  grief.  It  was  also 
considered  a  sign  of  contrition.  Examples  of 
the  habit  might  be  adduced  from  various  parts 
of  Scripture.  Henry  YIII.  directed  the  eustom 
to  be  continued  in  England  after  he  had  assumed 
the  civil  headship  of  the  Anglican  Church.  In 
England  Ash -Wednesday  is  nuirked  by  the 
reading  of  the  Commination  Service.  It  is 
taken  from  a  Jewish  rite,  and,  as  Mr.  Brand 
justly  remarks,  is  "  a  departure  from  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation."  The  custom  would  be  more 
**  honored  in  the  broach  than  in  the  observanee." 
Mr.  Fosbroke  says  that  ladies  wore  friars'  gird- 
les at  this  season.  Camden  relates  that  Sir 
Thomas  More,  **  finding  his  lady  scolding  her 
servants,  endeavored  to  restrain  her.  'Tosh, 
tush, my  lord,'  said  she, ' look,  here  is  one  step 
to  heavenward,'  showing  him  a  friar's  girdle. 
'  I  fear  me,'  said  he,  *■  that  that  one  step  will  not 
bring  you  one  step  higher, ' "  That  there  was  rii^ 
tue  in  dresses  and  bodily  afflictions  was  general- 
ly believed  in  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages.  The 
world,  however,  has  grown  wiser,  and  people 
know  now  that  the  only  really  valuable  '*  afflict- 
ing" is  that  of  the  soul.     Says  Herick : 

**To  show  a  heart  grief-rent, 
To  starve  thy  sin, 
Not  bin; 
And  that's  to  keep  thj  LenL** 

The  Sundays  and  weeks  in  Lent  are  num- 
bered First,  Second,  Third,  and  so  on.  The 
Fourth  is  mid-Lent,  and  in  the  service  of  that 
Sunday  Christ  is  represented  as  a  prophet. 
The  Fifth  Sunday  is  also  called  Passion-Sunday 
— the  Passion  beginning  then  to  be  described. 
Christ  on  that  day  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
priest.  The  SixUi  Sunday  is  Palm-Sunday,  the 
anniversary  of  our  Saviour's  entrance  into  Jeru- 
salem, exhibiting  Himself  then  as  a  prince; 
thus  completing  His  three  great  parts  of  proph- 
et, priest,  and  king.  Out  of  a  desire  to  com- 
memorate this  triumphal  entry  grew  tlie  cus- 
tom of  bearing  palms,  which  were  blessed  for 
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the  occasion.  People  were  enjoined  to  carry 
their  palms,  which  were  sometimes  of  ever^ 
green  and  sometimes  of  willow,  ''discreetly." 

Palm-Sanday  is  the  first  day  of  the  last  week 
of  Lent,  called  Holy-Week  or  Long-Week — ^there 
being  a  particular  service  for  eyeiy  day  in  the 
week — ^and  popularly  Passion- Week.  Thurs- 
day of  this  week  is  termed  Maundy-Thursday, 
or  the  day  of  the  mandate:  ''Do  this  in  re- 
membrance of  me."  It  is  followed  by  Good- 
Friday,  the  day  of  the  crucifixion,  when  the 
shadow  has  reached  its  deepest  phase,  to  re- 
main so  until  dispelled  by  the  Easter  sun.  In 
the  Boman  Church  upon  this  day  the  TmdnrtB,  a 
service  signifying  d!ar^bie««,  is  celebrated  in  com- 
memoration of  the  darkness  and  other  circum- 
stances which  marked  the  crucifixion.  Four- 
teen yellow  candles,  representing  the  Virgin,  the 
Apostles,  and  the  women,  are  lighted.  Four- 
teen psalms  are  chanted,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
one  candle  is  extinguished.  A  noise  is  then 
made  to  represent  the  earthquake.  After  which 
darkness  and  silence  reign,  all  being  supposed 
to  have  fled.  At  St.  Peter's,  Bome,  the  hun- 
dred lamps  on  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle  are 
put  out,  and  an  immense  illuminated  cross  ap- 
pears as  if  self-dependent  from  the  great  dome. 
The  customs  of  the  Boman  Church  upon  all 
important  fasts  and  feasts  are  numerous. 

In  England  Good-Friday  and  Christmas  are 
the  only  close  holidays  of  the  year,  when  the 
lediops  are  all  closed  and  the  churches  opened. 
At  early  dawn  "hot  cross -buns"  are  cried 
throughout  the  streets.  The  word  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  boun,  the  name  of  a  cake 
made  of  flour  and  honey  which  the  Greeks  pre- 
sented to  their  gods.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
and  others  speak  of  the  custom — ^the  former 
with  indignation.  In  Ireland  it  was  once  a 
mle  on  Good-Friday  to  starve  infants  and  ex- 
hibit public  signs  of  woe.  Bevelations  from 
Christ  supposed  to  be  beneficial  were  written 
down  and  given  to  the  people.  It  is  not  re- 
corded that  they  ever  did  any  good.  In  Spain 
they  hold  obsequies,  in  which  the  death  and 
burial  of  Jesus  are  enacted,  and  to  which  they 
used  to  add  the  execution  of  a  figure  of  Judas. 
But  in  all  countries  most  of  these  eccentric  cus- 
toms have  waned.  Generally  Good-Friday  is 
observed  both  in  Greek,  Boman,  Anglican,  and 
other  Churches  as  a  solemn  day  of  prayer,  and 
often  of  fasting.  In  our  country  the  day  will 
ever  be  remembered  by  many,  in  addition  to 
its  own  peculiar  merits,  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 

Good-Friday  is  succeeded  by  Easter-even, 
the  last  day  of  Lent.  It  is  a  vigil.  The  first 
Easter-even  was  a  high  Sabbath ;  now  it  is  but 
a  Saturday,  upon  which,  in  quiet  and  sadness, 
the  concluding  services  of  Lent  are  held.  In 
Bome  they  baptize  two  Jews  upon  this  day,  and 
have  other  usages  which  we  can  not  stay  to  de- 
scribe. In  Jerusalem  the  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians have  peculiar  ceremonies  at  this  period. 
It  would  take  a  volume  to  describe  all  these 
things,  and  we  must  draw  to  a  dose. 
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We  have  thus  carried  our  readers  cursorily 
through  the  dark  days  of  the  Lenten  season. 
We  trust  this  Lent  has  been  to  them  fruitful 
of  that  "  repentance  which  needs  not  to  be  re- 
pented of,"  and  that  when  the  shadow  shall 
have  passed  away  from  their  Christian  year 
they  will  be  prepared  to  hail  joyfully  the  auspi- 
cious Hght  of  another  Easter-mom,  and  that  it 
will  be  to  them  a  renewed  assurance  of  that 
Great  Easter  which  they  are  invoked  to  cele- 
brate hereafter  in  heaven,  where  the  weary  are 
at  rest,  and  where  there  is  no  night,  no  tene- 
br<By  for  all  is  joy  and  brightness. 


THE  GREAT  GBDFFHAM 
^       BOBBERY. 

1ICT  last  boarding-school  vacation  fell  just 
iXL  about  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  never 
was  a  poor  little  featherless  chicken  so  glad  to 
get  back  to  the  maternal  wing  and  the  shelter- 
ing barn-yard  as  was  I  to  return  to  the  protec- 
tion of  my  family  after  six  months*  ostracism 
in  a  fashionable  seminary  for  young  ladies.  I 
could  tell  a  feeling  tale  of  the  woes  of  dam- 
sels turned  loose  in  a  menagerie  of  their  own 
sex,  and  guarded  by  tribes  of  whippers-in, 
in  the  shape  of  stem  teachers  and  oily  profess- 
on.  Mannem  and  morals  were  both  injured  by 
the  taint  in  the  social  atmosphere ;  the  austere 
propriety  preached  in  the  school-parlors  and 
from  the  estradt  being  laughed  at  in  the  dor- 
mitory, and  treated  with  contempt  on  the  prom- 
enade. 

But  the  great  and  desired  result  of  all  this 
discomfort  was,  in  my  case  at  least,  fully  at- 
tained. I  was  a  good  French  scholar,  and  I 
could  dance  well.  What  fashionable  Ameri- 
can mother  does  not  feel  satisfied  at  such  a  re- 
ward, no  matter  what  the  sacrifice. to  obtain  it! 

While  I  was  at  school  my  parents  had  given 
up  housekeeping,  and  I  found  them  settled  in 
furnished  apartments,  which,  though  wanting 
in  many  domestic  comforts,  were  more  expens- 
ive and  more  fashionable  than  the  pleasant 
home  we  had  before  inhabited. 

The  story  below  us  was  rented  by  a  very  gay 
family,  with  four  romping,  pretty  girls,  just  let 
loose  upon  society,  their  heads  fbll  of  dress  and 
lovers,  and  their  tongues  glib  with  small-talk 
and  repartee.  My  parents  and  I  were  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  floor  above — the  pleasantest  in 
the  house,  and  decidedly  the  most  tranquil  in 
its  intemal  arrangements. 

On  the  third  floor,  however,  dwelt  the  cynosure 
of  every  eye — no  other  than  the  elegant,  the 
charming,  the  immensely  rich  George  Grafl^- 
ham ;  the  admiration,  as  I  soon  discovered,  of 
the  four  Misses  Fox  down  stairs,  and  the  goal 
of  all  the  hopes  of  the  many  anxious  mammas 
in  his  extensive  circle.  For  Georgie  Gmffham 
was  indeed  an  unexceptionable  match  in  every 
particular.  He  was  young,  to  be  sure,  and 
somewhat  green  for  a  boy  brought  up  in  a 
great  city ;  but  such  faults  are  sure  to  mend ;  • 
and  in  compensation  fate  had  gifted  him  in  the 
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present  with  good  looks,  a  large  fortune,  and 
an  honest,  truth-loving  nature. 

There  was,  however,  a  drawback  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  bon  parti.  Happily  for  him, 
perhaps,  and  unhappily  for  the  four  Misses 
Fox,  an  aunt,  ancient  and  weazen,  watched 
over  this  precious  nephew,  and  boldly  defend- 
ed both  him  and  his  fortune  from  the  attacks 
of  the  unscrupulous.  This  old  lady.  Miss  Ma- 
tilda GrufTham,  was  indeed  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers, and  an  admirable  watch-dog,  ready  to 
take  alarm  on  the  slightest  provocation.  She 
knew  the  world  thoroughly,  its  wickedness  and 
its  foUies.  So  much  of  her  time,  indeed,  had 
been  spent  in  acquiring  this  information  that 
the  ordinary  rudiments  of  education  had  been 
almost  entirely  neglected.  This  would  have 
been  nothing  wonderful  had  Miss  Gmffham's 
circle  been  of  a  different  order,  but  as  she  be- 
longed both  by  birth  and  association  to  the  best 
class  of  society,  her  peculiarities  of  diction  were 
more  striking  and  ludicrous* 

My  mother  was  already  on  intimate  terms 
with  this  lady  when  I  returned  from  school ;  I 
found  myself,  therefore,  entirely  at  home  when 
surrounded  by  the  Foxes  and  Gmffhams,  and 
was  quite  willing  to  interest  myself  in  their  lit- 
tle concerns. 

One  thing  was  evident:  George  Gruffham 
was  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  youngest  Miss  Fox 
having  made  several  very  successful  attempts 
on  his  young  affections,  and  being  prepared,  in 
spite  of  his  watchful  aunt,  to  win  and  eairy  off 
the  prize. 

Susie  Fox,  though  pretty,  and  not  positively 
obnoxious,  was  decidedly  fast,  so  I  was  not  at 
all  surprised  that  Miss  Gruffham  was  ready  to 
do  battle  with  the  invader  of  her  territory,  and 
that  she  seized  upon  me  as  a  useful  auxiliary. 
I  ^vas  younger  than  Miss  Fox ;  and  though  (I 
am  sorry  to  confess  it)  hopelessly  plain,  yet  I 
might  succeed  for  a  time  in  making  a  diversion 
from  the  first  to  the  second  story,  and  prevent 
George  from  getting  entangled  with  a  decided- 
ly uncomfortable  connection.  Miss  Gruffham 
was  not  slow  to  pour  into  my  ear  all  the  troubles 
that  came  bubbling  up  to  her  lips.  '*My  dear," 
said  the  old  lady,  with  her  usual  recklessness 
of  illustration,  '^I  do  assure  you  I  have  made  a 
perfect  Lazarus  of  myself  worrying  over  Georgie 
and  his  affairs !  If  Susie  Fox  once  gets  on  the 
deaf  nde  of  him,  it*s  no  knowing  at  all  what  the 
end  of  it  will  be.  Do  make  a  paragon  of  your- 
self, my  dear,  and  cut  off  that  detestable  girl ; 
with  her  jokes,  and  screams,  and  tomahawks, 
she  drives  me  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature  1" 

"Why  don't  you  move  away,  Miss  Gruff- 
ham ?"  said  I,  endeavoring  to  subdue  my  mirth 
to  a  modest  smile.  ''The  Foxes  have  taken 
their  rooms  for  another  year,  and  the  power  of 
numbers  is  certainly  against  you." 

Miss  Matilda  sighed.  "We  have  taken  our 
rooms,  too,"  said  she,  *'  for  the  same  period ; 
and  our  furniture  is  so  careworn  already,  with 
•being  dragged  about  the  streets,  that  I  think  it 
hardly  advisable  to  set  it  going  again.     If 


Georgie  would  only  not  many  Miss  Fox  I 
could  be  willing  to  stay  here  all  my  life,  for  I 
never  shall  find  so  much  commodity  again,  I 
know.  My  dear,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  ''  I 
wish  you  would  play  the  piano  continuously; 
George  is  fond  of  music,  and  I  think,  as  the 
Foxes  don't  like  it,  he  would  natorallj  pre- 
fer yon  on  that  account.  Pray  don't  fail,  my 
dear ;  it  may  do  a  world  of  good,  and  I  shall  be 
forever  your  creditor!" 

The  enviable  position  awarded  me  by  Miss 
Matilda  was  decidedly  not  to  my  taste.  Al- 
though I  could  perfectly  appreciate  her  senti- 
ments as  Regarded  the  Foxes,  I  did  not  care  to 
enact  the  part  of  decoy  selected  for  me,  partic- 
ularly as  I  could  see  that  my  want  of  personal 
attraction  rendered  me  in  her  eyes  a  perfectly 
safe  person — ^and  who,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
wishes  to  be  considered  perfectly  safe  where  a 
handsome  young  man  is  concerned  ? 

George  Gruffham  and  I,  therefore,  would 
have  shunned  each  other,  but  for  a  little  cir- 
cumstance that  took  place  a  few  days  after  my 
arrival  Ho  was  making  an  evening  call  in  our 
parlor,  and  though  I  had  to  admit  that  be  was 
very  agreeable,  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind 
to  be  civil  to  him,  and  he  was  therefore  having 
a  very  dull  time  of  it  indeed,  when  a  ery  of 
fire  in  the  street  brought  us  to  the  windows.  It 
was  late  in  the  evening,  and  all  were  in  bod  in 
the  house  except  the  Foxes,  who,  disooreriag 
that  George  was  up  in  our  p^lor,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  this  disturbance  an  «xcase  to  in- 
vade it 

Just  at  this  moment  a  fearful  shriek  from  the 
third  story  arrested  om*  attention.  I  nished  out, 
and  beheld  a  vision  that  never  can  be  altogether 
blotted  from  my  memory,  lif  iss  Matilda  Graff- 
ham  stood  on  the  top  of  the  stairs,  wigless  and 
toothless,  her  bald  head  shining  in  the  gas- 
light, and  her  dress  a  combination  of  that  of 
a  ballet-dancer  and  an  old  man,  G«orge  Graff- 
ham's  great-coat  wrapping  her  shoulders,  and 
gi^-ing  her  a  weird  and  unnatural  appearance. 
My  young  visitor  was  after  me  in  a  moment, 
and  no  doubt  the  terrified  Miss  Matilda  would 
have  been  betrayed  to  the  merciless  ridicule  of 
Molly  and  Susie  Fox,  had  my  presence  of  mind 
not  come  to  my  aid.  I  took  Geoi^  Gruffham 
by  the  arm,  and  pushing  him  back  into  the  par- 
lor, where  the  young  ladies  were  still  standing, 
I  flew  up  to  the  third  story  and  .conveyed  Miss 
Gruffham,  who  was  almost  convulsed  with  ter- 
ror, back  to  her  vacated  apartment 

After  this  Georgie  Gruffliam  and  I  became 
very  good  friends.  He  was  horribly  afraid  of 
ridicule,  and  as  I  was  the  only  one  of  his  young 
lady  acquaintances  who  had  ever  endeavored  to 
save  his  feelings  on  the  subject  of  his  aunt's 
peculiarities,  his  gratitude  knew  no  bounds. 
He  was  too  affectionate  and  too  true-hearted 
not  to  love  and  respect  her  for  her  good  quali- 
ties ;  but  her  oddities  made  him  wince,  and  ren- 
dered him  morbid  to  a  fearful  degree. 

In  this  respect  Susie  Fox  had  not  played  her 
cards  very  cleverly;  the  love  of  fun  was  too 
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strong  to  allow  her  to  be  discreet,  and  she  woald 
often  forget  that  the  influence  of  both  yonth  and 
fascination  may  be  ignored  where  the  pride  has 
been  hurt  or  the  a£Rsction  wounded. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Miss  Matilda  made 
me  the  confidant  of  a  secret.  George  would  be 
nineteen  in  a  few  days,  and  by  way  of  solem- 
nizing this  important  event  Miss  Gruff  ham  had 
determined  to  present  him  with  a  gift  suitable 
in  her  eyes  to  the  occasion.  Never  very  lavish 
as  to  the  expenditure  of  money,  she  had  some 
difficulty  in  selecting  an  article  which  would  be 
showy,  and  yet  not  expensive.  The  result  was 
a  signet-ring,  of  immense  size,  hideous  in  shape, 
and  of  very  moderate  worth,  but  in  the  eyes  of 
the  giver  it  was  a  jewel  fit  for  a  monarch  to  ber- 
stow  or  to  accept. 

I  felt  sorry  for  George  Gruff  ham  when  I  saw 
to  what  the  Fates  had  doomed  him  in  his  first 
article  of  jewelry,  but  I  did  not  realize  that  a 
young  man's  taste  in  ornament  at  his  early  age 
is  unformed,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  hardly- 
veiled  sarcasms  of  the  Misses  Fox,  I  doubt 
whether  my  young  friend  would  have  under- 
stood the  bad  taste  of  the  selection.  He  wore 
it,  however,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  treated  the 
gift  with  the  distinction  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
old  lady  it  was  worthy  to  receive. 

But  this  was  not  our  only  excitement.  Su- 
sie Fox  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of  giving 
a  birthnight  par^  to  Georgie ;  and  after  going 
around  and  canvassing  the  amiability  of  the 
hoQsehold  as  to  the  relinquishment  of  our  par- 
lors for  the  evening,  the  plan,  with  many  hitches, 
progressed  to  its  fulfillment.  None  of  the  Foxes 
were  in  the  least  diffident  in  asking  for  any  thing 
they  wanted,  and,  like  many  other  people  with 
the  same  assurance,  they  succeeded  wonder- 
fully in  gaining  their  ends.  My  mother,  with 
some  reluctance,  agreed  to  lend  her  parlor  for 
the  supper-room,  and  even  Miss  Matilda  Gruff- 
ham  promised  to  let  George's  chamber  be  turned 
into  a  dressing-room  fbr  the  guests,  induced 
thereto  by  Miss  Susie's  blandishments. 

"  Think  of  that  old  cat  giving  np  the  room," 
said  the  same  young  lady  to  me.  '*  I  never  be- 
lieved she  would  do  it;  even  George  said  he 
thought  it  was  doubtful." 

*' George  did  not  want  it  himself,'*  said  I, 
flinging  a  Parthian  arrow  into  Miss  Susie's 
camp.  **He  says  parties  in  boarding-houses 
are  vulgar  affairs  at  best." 

'*  Did  he  though  ?"  said  the  damsel,  looking 
annoyed  for  a  moment ;  '*  the  ungrateful  scamp, 
when  it's  all  in  his  honor  I'm  giving  it !  I've  a 
great  desire  to  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind  on 
the  subject!  No  matter,"  said  she,  brighten- 
ing up  in  an  instant,  '*!  shall  have  the  party 
all  the  same,  only  I'll  find  a  way  to  pay  him 
off  for  that  speech  I  Upon  my  word  I  will,  so 
yon  needn't  laugh  I" 

The  party  came  off  eventually  with  much 
^clat.  George  was  the  hero  of  the  occasion, 
and,  arrayed  in  what  his  aunt  Matilda  called  a 
t^Ktrrow-taUed  coat,  with  his  hands  encased  in 
lavender  gloves,  he  led  the  Misses  Fox  one 


after  another  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance. 
Susie  was  looking  her  very  prettiest,  and  was 
of  course  the  belle  of  the  evening.  Early,  be- 
fore any  one  come,  she  took  me  through  the 
apartments  and  showed  how  cleverly  she  had 
contrived  to  make  the  most  of  every  comer. 
Last  of  all  we  went  together  to  George  Gruff- 
ham's  room,  which  had  been  arranged  as  a 
lady's  dressing-room,  and  surveyed  the  trans- 
formation that  had  been  effected.  Susie,  stand- 
ing before  the  glass,  gazed  at  her  pretty  face 
with  satisfaction ;  while  I,  in  the  back  part  of 
the  room,  waited  for  her  to  get  through  with 
as  much  patience  as  I  could  command. 

*'  He  seems  to  have  only  just  gone  out  of 
here  himself,"  said  I ;  "  there  are  his  gloves  on 
the  table,  and  his  handkerchief." 

**  Yes,  and  upon  my  word — '*  said  the  young 
lady,  and  then  relapsed  suddenly  into  silence. 

**  Upon  your  word  what  ?"  said  I,  too  much 
used  to  the  expression  from  her  lips  to  be  much 
excited  thereby. 

'*Well,  just  come  here,"  said  Susie,  **and 
let  us  measure  by  this  glass.  Upon  my  word  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  I  were  taller  than  you  after 
alir» 

As  this  was  a  moot-point  between  us  I  pre- 
pared to  do  battle  for  my  inches,  and  after 
much  turning  and  comparing'the  difference  was 
settled  in  my  favor.  The  voice  of  Miss  Gruff- 
ham  now  summoned  us  from  our  interesting 
discussion,  and  we  descended  to  the  parlor  to 
await  the  other  guests. 

Miss  Gruffham  was  by  no  means  inclined  to 
look  at  things  with  delighted  eyes.  She  and  my 
mother  were  the  only  guests  invited  not  of  a 
very  immature  age,  and  this  politeness  would 
have  been  omitted  had  there  been  a  possibility 
of  avoiding  it. 

*''•  Really,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Gmfiliam  to 
me,  confidentially,  '*I  feel  quite  decomposed 
in  this  atmosphere  of  young  people ;  old-fash- 
ioned persons  have  no  situation  in  a  party  of 
this  kind ;  and  but  for  the  supper,  and  my  hav- 
ing no  room  to  speak  of  up  stairs,  I  think  I 
should  resign  at  once !" 

«By  no  means,  Miss  Gruffham,"  said  I; 
''what  would  mamma  do  without  you  among 
these  girls  and  boys  ?  Yon  must  stay  to  keep 
her  company." 

'*  Yes,  and  the  supper,"  said  Miss  Gruffham, 
with  a  sigh ;  *'  after  all  the  expense  of  dressing 
myself  like  the  Grand  Mufti,  I  think  I  have  at 
least  earned  my  chicken  salad!  How  well 
you  look,  my  dear,"  added  the  old  lady,  after  a 
moment's  glance  at  my  pink  dress ;  '*  neat  as  a 
paper  of  pins,  I  declare !  Now  it's  true  Susie 
Fox  can  beat  you  in  style,  for  she's  a  beauty, 
for  all  her  impudence ;  but  for  looking  like  a 
lady,  you  upset  the  whole  family — father,  mo- 
ther, and  all!" 

After  this  modified  compliment  to  my  merits 
I  took  the  floor  again,  and  left  Miss  Gruffliam  to 
find  a  ifew  listener  to  her  discourse. 

Such  women  as  she,  very  rich,  very  plain- 
spoken,  are  generally  looked  upon  as  scourges 
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in  locietj ;  bnt  they  freqaentlj  do  mnch  good, 
as  strong  bitten  sometimes  prove  the  most  sac- 
cessfal  tonic.  The  manner  in  which  she  took 
foolish  old  Mrs.  Fox  to  task  for  her  mismanage* 
ment  of  her  daughters  was  no  doubt  disagreea- 
ble in  itself,  but  salutary ;  also  the  style  in  which 
she  lashed  Miss  Susie  herself  for  the  freedom 
of  her  manners  to  gentlemen. 

"Horrors  of  war!"  said  she  quite  loudly  to 
that  young  lady,  after  seeing  her  go  through  a 
Tery  fast  ffolc^f  "  if  you  were  my  daughter  I 
would  never  let  you  dance  again,  if  you  begged 
me  on  your  hands  and  knees ;  and  if  Greorge 
ever  marries  a  woman  that  flirts  like  yon,  111 
see  him  a  beggar  on  horseback  before  Tli  as 
mnch  as  give  him  a  good-day  I" 

Such  was  her  dictum,  and  Miss  Susie  violated 
the  proprieties  no  more  that  evening. 

The  party,  however,  was  a  decided  success. 
Half  the  people  invited  kindly  staid  at  home, 
leaving  the  rest  space  to  enjoy  themselves,  and 
George  Gruffham  and  I,  whose  first  party  it  had 
been,  declared  that  the  Lancers,  even  on  a 
boarding-honse  carpet,  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
despised  by  the  young  and. agile.  The  next 
morning  I  slept  soundly ;  the  dreams  after  my 
unaccustomed  gayety  were  sweet,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  long  they  might  have  lasted 
had  not  a  horrible  uproar  in  the  house  startled 
me  suddenly  from  my  slumbers.  The  sound  I 
caught  first  was  the  voice  of  Miss  Gmffbam, 
raised  to  its  loudest  pitch,  and  running  the 
gamut  from  the  high  C  to  the  lowest  contralto 
tones.  Then  afterward,  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  antiphonal  chanting,  responded  the  house- 
keeper and  three  Irish  servants  in  angry  and 
doleful  chorus.  I  could  not  at  first  make  out 
the  cans^  of  the  racket,  but  that  a  robbeiy  of 
some  dreadful  sort  had  been  committed  in  Miss 
Gruffham's  region  of  the  house  was  quite  evi- 
dent from  the  constant  repetition  of  the  words 
"burglary,"  "larceny,"  and  "felony,"  which 
that  lady  flung  about  her  with  perfect  reckless- 
ness of  propriety.  Presently  was  heard  the 
sound  of  a  policeman's  tramp  below,  and  Miss 
Matilda  requested  him  to  come  up  immediately 
to  the  attic  and  search  the  servants'  trunks.  At 
this  the  man  seemed  to  demur,  and  the  three 
Hibernian  damsels  set  up  a  howl  of  rage  and 
despair  that  filled  the  establishment  with  con- 
sternation. Never  before  did  I  hear  such  un- 
earthly yells,  and  I  was  positively  terrified. 

Just  at  this  moment  my  mother  came  in  and 
relieved  my  mind  as  to  the  cause  of  the  tumult. 
George  Gruffham's  signet-ring  had  been  stolen, 
taken  the  evening  before  off  the  mantle-piece 
where  he  had  left  it  when  dressing  for  the  party ; 
he  had  missed  it  before  the  guests  arrived,  and 
had  searched  every  comer  of  his  room,  but  in 
vain.  Knowing  the  excitement  the  loss  would 
cause,  he  had  kept  it  secret  till  the  morning, 
when  the  storm  had  broken  in  full  force  over 
the  astounded  household.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  our  lives  were  a  burden  to  us  for^e  en- 
suing week.  Not  only  was  the  ring  advertised 
in  all  the  papers,  the  servants'  trunks  searched 


and  themselves  interrogated  without  respite, 
but  the  discussion  of  the  robbery  was  canied 
on  in  the  Foxes  rooms  and  ours  without  oessa- 
tion.  Miss  Gruffham  could  not  recorer  from 
the  calamity,  and  dilated  upon  its  every  phase  in 
a  manner  and  with  a  constancy  that  was  ab- 
solutely terrifying. 

"I  really  believe  that  woman  will  go  crazy,** 
I  once  observed  to  Susie  Fox,  *'if  that  ring  is 
not  found ;  I  declare  I  would  pay  its  value  my- 
self rather  than  hear  it  talked  about  any  longer." 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't,"  said  Susie,  cooUy ;  "it's 
just  good  for  her,  avaricious  old  tabby !  I  think 
George  is  well  rid  of  such  a  hideous  dud  as  that 
ring ;  he  ought  to  be  eternally  grateful  to  the 
person  who  took  it,  whoever  he  is." 

"Perhaps  you  know  something  about  it," 
said  I,  remembering  on  the  instant  the  little 
scene  in  the  dressing-room  on  the  eventful  even- 
ing. Susie  looked  veiy  angry  for  a  moment, 
and  then  walked  toward  the  door. 

"I  suppose,"  said  she,  tersely,  "yon  don't 
imagine  seriously  that  I  would  steal  Geoige 
Grruflliam'B  ring  ?  If  you  should,  however,  en- 
tertain such  a  wild  idea  I  assure  you  solemnly 
that  I  have  not  got  the  inestimable  jewel,  nor 
did  I  take  it  firom  his  room,  nor  do  I  know  any 
more  of  its  present  whereabouts  than  yoorselt" 
And  she  marched  out,  banging  the  door  behind 
her. 

In  the  mean  time  the  owner  of  the  treasure 
was  apparently  the  most  indifferent  to  its.  loss. 
A  change  had  come  over  George  Guff  ham  in 
those  days,  and  neither  his  aunt's  continual 
lamentations,  Susie's  gibes,  nor  his  usual  occu- 
pations, seemed  to  have  any  more  influence 
with  him.  I  might  never  have  fathomed  his 
secret,  had  it  not  been  that  I  suddenly  met  him 
one  afternoon  coming  out  of  a  miserable  hovel, 
in  a  part  of  the  city  where,  through  some  mis- 
take in  a  direction,  I  unwittingly  found  myself. 
He  seemed  shocked  to  see  me  there,  and  I, 
frightened  at  my  position,  was  glad  enough  to 
accept  his  protection  and  huiry  back  to  more 
respectable  quarters.  Then  it  was,  however, 
that  George  Gruffham  opened  his  heart  and 
gave  me  another  insight  into  the  extraordinary 
working  of  circumstances  to  bring  about  the 
most  unlooked  for  events. 

One  of  the  answers  to  the  advertisements  for 
the  ring,  which  had  been  put  in  a  daily  paper, 
reached  him  by  a  man  whose  extreme  sickliness 
and  poverty  of  appearance  struck  him  as  some- 
thing unusual.  Though  the  ring  which  this 
person  brought  was  not  the  Gruffham  treasure, 
George  was  interested  in  him,  and  in  a  moment 
of  kindness  promised  to  come  and  see  him,  and 
give  him  a  little  asnstance. 

The  result  of  this  one  visit  was  what  no  one 
could  possibly  have  foreseen. 

George  Gruffham  had  been  reared  in  the 
most  entire  comfort,  and  from  his  sight  eveiy 
glimpse  of  privation  and  suffering  had  been  hid- 
den ;  what  was  his  sorrow,  therefore,  amonnttng 
to  positive  pain,  in  seeing  the  vioe,  disorder,  and 
misery  that  this  one  visit  opened  before  him ! 
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He  awoke  as  from  a  Uream,  and  learned  the 
terrible  truth  that  the  rich  and  prosperous  are 
bat  as  the  straws  floating  on  the  waters,  while 
misery  and  want  are  as  the  ocean  beneath,  that 
neyer  stilleth  its  waves  I  Being  brought  face  to 
face  with  these  forms  of  wretchedness,  George 
Gmffham  took  a  new  view  of  his  duties,  and  en- 
tered at*  once  into  new  plans  for  the  employ- 
ment of  his  life. 

Perhaps  had  Miss  Susie  Fox  been  in  my 
place  she  would  hare  attempted  to  laugh  our 
yonng  friend  out  of  his  benevolent  noticms.  I 
did  not,  however.  With  all  his  wealth,  his  op- 
portunities for  self-indulgence,  and  his  warmth 
of  heart,  George's  position  was  fraught  ¥rith 
dangers.  To  see  him,  therefore,  anxious  to 
torn  his  advantages  to  good  account  for  others 
was  something  I  could  not  but  encourage  and 
admire. 

I  was  to  return  to  school  in  a  few  days,  but 
an  the  time  I  had  left  I  gave  to  George  and  his 
plans.  He  allied  himself  to  a  Society  whose  ob- 
ject was  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  and  soon  he  had  taken  his  place 
among  the  band  of  workers,  and  was  doing 
good  in  the  world. 

In  the  mean  time  Miss  GrufTham  had  fallen 
into  a  stem  melancholy  with  regard  to  the  loss 
of  the  ring.  She  remarked  that  she  knew  that 
there  was  some  pettifogging  about  it  some- 
where, but  she  could  not  put  her  finger  on  the 
spot.  "My  dear,"  she  added,  with  emphasis, 
"this  is  a  body-blow.  I  feel  masticated  all 
over!" 

But  my  holiday  was  up,  and  a  few  more  days 
found  me  at  school  again,  busy  as  ever  with  my 
studies,  and  almost  forgetful  of  the  Misses  Fox, 
whose  blandishments  had  been  suddenly  re- 
newed with  fervor  just  before  my  departure. 
My  school -term,  however,  ended  much  more 
abruptly  than  I  had  counted  on.  About  half 
of  it  was  gone  when  I  was  taken  ill  with  a  low 
fever,  that  baffled  all  the  physician^s  skill,  and 
I  was  ordered  home  with  a  directness  that 
could  not  be  disobeyed. 

I  remember  well  the  morning  of  my  release. 
I  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  while  my  school-girl 
friends  were  taking  my  clothes  out  of  the  clos- 
et and  packing  mj  boxes  with  all  the  celerity 
of  which  they  were  capable.  Finally  a  pink 
silk  dress  was  handed  down  from  the  peg — my 
first  and  only  party-dress,  worn  at  my  first  and 
only  party.  Why  I  had  brought  it  with  me  to 
school  I  hardly  knew,  except,  perhaps,  to  recall 
occasionally  the  pleasant  evening  I  had  passed 
with  George  in  ike  Foxes'  parlor.  Any  way, 
there  it  was ;  and  as  one  of  the  girls  prepared 
to  fold  it  up  I  surveyed  it  with  a  sort  of  affec- 
tion. 

"  Let  me  look  in  the  pocket,"  said  I,  careless- 
ly;  ''I  see  there  are  some  mottoes  there  yet. 
I  did  not  know  I  had  taken  any."  I  put  my 
hand  out,  dived  into  the  long  corner  of  the  mus- 
lin pocket,  and  brought  out,  to  m^  entire  as- 
tonishment, George  Gruffham's  signet-ring  I 

Mj  first  effort,  oh  arriving  at  home,  was  to 


obtain  a  moment's  private  conve»ation  with 
Susie  Fox.  On  thinking  matters  over  I  had 
arrived  at  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
ring  had  been  put  in  my  pocket  by  Miss  Susie's 
agile  fingers  on  the  night  of  the  party,  when  we 
had  been  measuring  our  several  inches  before 
George's  dressing-glass.  That  she  had  denied 
knowledge  of  it  afterward  was  not,  perhaps,  to 
be  wondered  at,  especially  as  she  had  guarded 
her  language  (as  I  now  remembered)  very  care- 
fully, so  as  to  be  not  literally  untrue,  thongh 
the  impression  conveyed  was  entirely  false. 

Now,  however,  things  were  different.  What 
was  at  first  but  an  idle  joke  had  opened  out  into 
such  grave  consequences  that,  thongh  I  doubted 
whether  Susie  Fox  would  have  the  courage  to 
confess  her  agency  in  it,  I  felt  it  my  duty  not 
to  keep  the  discovery  a  moment  secret.  Sev- 
eral very  good  servants  had  left  the  house  with 
damaged  reputations  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed theft,  and  to  redeem  them  from  suspicion 
was  an  imperative  duty. 

There  are  some  people  who  always  prefer  to 
be  truthfitl  if  it  be  not  injurious  to  their  inter- 
ests, ^usie  ^px  was  one  of  these.  I  think 
she  preferred  the  straight  paths  of  rectitude 
when  there  was  no  appearance  of  danger,  but 
let  an  enemy  approach,  or  an  obstacle  present 
itself,  and  she  would  quickly,  though  not  joy- 
fully, glide  into  the  by-ways  of  deceit.  She 
did  not  like  these  tortuous  ways  of  wrong-doing, 
but  success  was  her  idol,  and  to  gain  her  ends 
no  sacrifice  was  too  mighty,  not  even  that  of  a 
good  conscience. 

So  it  was,  then,  that  when  I  boldly  charged 
the  young  lady  with  having  put  the  ring  into 
my  pocket,  though  her  manner  confessed  every 
thing,  her  lips  denied  the  whole.  Yet  her 
words  were  incoherent,  and  she  evidently  had 
difficulty  in  saying  what  she  did. 

Her  real  fear  was  of  Miss  Gmffham,  who 
she  insisted  would  be  "down  upon  her"  did  I 
breathe  a  word  of  my  suspicions.  It  was  in  si- 
lence, therefore,  as  to  these  convictions  that  I 
handed  back  the  ring  to  George  Graff  ham,  tell- 
ing him  only  what  I  actually  knew  of  its  recov- 
ery ;  and  as  he  was  also  as  guarded  as  myself 
in  his  remarks  to  his  aunt,  she  to  this  day  con- 
siders its  happy  reappearance  one  of  the  "  mys- 
ticisms of  the  age." 

Bat  George  Grafiliam  was  not  so  easily  blind- 
ed as  to  the  person  concerned.  He  suspected 
Susie  immediately,  and  charged  her  with  the 
abstraction  in  the  first  moment  of  private  con- 
versation. Susie,  not  understanding  his  char- 
acter, and  still  fearing  Miss  Gruffham's  wrath, 
denied  all  knowledge  of  it  to  him,  as  she  had 
done  to  me.  Not  with  the  same  result,  how- 
ever ;  George  was  not  silenced  by  her  denial, 
and  after  several  weeks  of  teasing  and  of  ques- 
tioning the  whole  matter  finally  came  out  Susie 
Fox  counted  on  his  evident  interest  for  forgive- 
ness, and  she  acknowledged  at  last  both  her  fool- 
ish joke  and  the  multitude  of  falsehoods  she  had 
told  to  hide  it. 

"Think  of  the  gntjTUjiSy^^^l^ed  to 
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conceal  a  childish  trick!"  said  George  to  me 
not  long  after,  when  we  were  talking  the  whole 
matter  over  together ;  **  can  you  conceive  how 
she  could  have  done  it?  Blackened  her  soul 
for  fear  of  my  anger,  or  a  few  harsh  words  from 
my  aunt.  Heavens !  what  a  terrible  wife  she 
would  make  for  a  truth-loving  man  I" 

<'Tou  have  studied  her,  then,  in  that  light  ?'* 
said  I,  somewhat  anxiously. 

"In  every  light,"  he  replied,  quietly;  "and 
except  as  to  her  beanty  and  fascination  she  has 
proved  altogether  wanting.  She  is  the  fair  vis- 
ion that  Meads  but  to  betray;*  never  would  I 
trust  my  happiness  in  such  deceitful  hands." 

I  confess  that  at  this  moment  a  mountain  of 
lead  seemed  lifted  from  my  heart,  but  for  what 
reason  it  was  impossible  for  me  exactly  to  de- 
termine. Enough  that  ever  after  Miss  Susie's 
charms  lost  their  main  attraction  in  my  eyes, 
and  I  was  affected  by  them  no  more. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  incident  oc- 


curred which  gave  rise  to  this  story,  and  various 
changes  have  taken  place  in  our  little  circle  since 
then. 

George  still  holds  to  his  benevolent  purposes 
and  pursuits,  assisted  by  a  coadjutor  who  is 
both  willing  and  interested.  I  need  hardly  say 
who  it  is  that  thus  divides  his  afibction  and  du- 
ties ;  certainly  not  Miss  Susie  Fox,  Vho  has 
long  since  married  and  departed  to  regions  un- 
known. As  to  Miss  Matilda,  she  blooms  in 
perennial  freshness;  never  was  she  happier, 
brighter,  more  voluble  than  now.  Her  bon- 
mots  are  brilliant,  and  her  whole  manner  that 
of  jaunty  satisfaction. 

"  My  dear  niece,"  said  she  to  me  the  other 
day,  "  who  would  have  thought  of  all  this  hap- 
piness coming  throughout  the  signet-ring  and 
that  odious  Susie  Fox !  I  am  sure  we  are  the 
most  melodious  family  in  Christendom,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  that  un- 
dissolved mystery,  the  Great  Gruffham  Bob- 
bery." 


(SiMn  f  asq  Cjiair. 


rriHE  following  note  from  Mr.  Anonymous  is 
X  one  of  many  which  come  to  the  managers  of 
this  Magazine,  and  the  Easy  Chair  politely  in- 
forms the  new-comers  into  the  monthly  field  that 
they  also  will  have  to  deal  with  a  multitude  of 
similar  correspondents.  Probably  Mr.  Anony- 
mous will  be  surprised  to  find  himself  in  print ; 
but  as  he  and  his  co-laborers  probably  have  very 
little  conception  of  the  kind  of  letter  they  write 
upon  these  occasions,  he  shall  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  it  at  length,  and  the  vast  diocese 
of  the  Monthly  shall  see  a  specimen  of  the  lions 
that  roar  in  the  path  of  their  industrious  Bishop. 
If  they  do  not  consider  it  to  be  a  lion  at  all — if  they 
insist  that  with  all  the  tender  consideration  of  him 
who  disfigured  or  presented  the  most  famous  lion 
in  literature,  this  one  roars  as  'twere  a  sucking 
dove — ^why,  in  that  case,  the  Easy  Chair  sup- 
poses that  the  diocese  must  be  permitted  to  hold 
its  own  opinion. 
Whatever  that  may  be,  here  is  the  letter : 

"  ITsw  Yosx. 
''Dear  Mr,  Editor: 

"How  is  it  possible  that  so  extensively  experienced 
publiflherB  as  yon  can  give  a  place  in  your  naaallv  val- 
ued Monthly  to  so  tame,  insipid,  and  positively  chUdieh 
an  article  aa  * ,*  and  also,  I  may  add,  ' ?* 

*'  You  can  not  think  voor  readers  can  be  so  blind  as 
to  appreciate  any  excellence  in  either  I  In  a  child's 
Htory-Dook  these  feminine  productions  possibly  would 
be  endorable,  but  in  a  Hasazine  whicli  has  epjoyed 
the  oontributiona— and  profiled,  no  doubt,  by  them  too 
—ot  authors  of  acknowledged  stamps  these  puerile, 
weak  productions  are  sadly  out  of  place. 

"Again,  then,  I  beg  the  Doldness  to  query  how  it  Is 
that  in  all,  or  in  most  of  all,  your  complement  of  read- 
ing material  in  the  Monthly^  Boston  or  New  England 
must  stick  right  out  of  It?  Does  this  section  smack 
more  of  interestedness  than  other  parts  of  this  some- 
what extensive  country  f  Are  New  England  writers 
cheaper  than  othen  f  That's  none  of  my  business,  to 
be  sure !  I  know  very  well,  too,  notwithstanding  you 
were  to  say  to  the  contrary,  they  have  no  more  brains 
nor  are  they  more  competent  to  amuse  and  entertain 
the  public  with  their  literary  productions  than  writers 
of  other  sections.  Still,  they  always,  it  appears,  write. 
Don't  give  us  any  more  Kew  England-isms  I  Give  us 
iometung  new,  instructive,  and  entertaining;  not 


trash,  balderdash,  and  stuff  I  Now,  Vm  an  old  reader 
of  the  Magazine,  and  have  a  taste  for  such  reading  as, 
in  my  poor  way,  I  can  appreciate ;  but  such  stuff  as  ap- 
pears in  the  January  Number  I  couldn't  appreciate  if  I 
tried  for  years.  It  may  be  charitable  to  assist  your 
needy  contributors,  andf put  their  productions  in  a  cor- 
ner and  fill  up ;  but  charity  begins  at  home,  and  thus 
to  your  readers. 

'^Because  I  write  this,  don't  think  I  expect  any  al- 
lusion or  even  notice,  because  I  don't ;  nor  think  that 
I  am  not,  in  a  measure,  competent  to  comprehend  a 
flnisbed  contribution  from  a  children's  story ;  or,  again, 
that  I  am  any  the  less  respectable  because  I  sign  my- 
self as  AlfONTlfOCS.** 

This  is  the  kind  of  note  with  which  editors  do  . 
not  trouble  themselves ;  but  as  the  Anonymous 
is  a  very  large  family,  and  as  one  does  not  know 
the  folly  of  another,  each  might  suppose  himself 
to  be  a  pioneer  in  diis  very  path  unless  he  were 
informed  that  he  is  one  of  a  vast  company  who 
travel  the  swift  and  sudden  road  to  the  waste- 
paper  basket,  making  no  sign.  If  this  especial 
Mr.  Anonymous  is  troubled  by  the  puerility  of 
the  papers  in  this  Magazine,  let  him  and  his 
friends  remedy  the  difficulty  by  sending  better, 
more  masculine,  and  entertaining  articles,  and 
they  shall  be  examined  and  justly  judged.  And 
if  he  finds  too  much  ''New  England"  in  our 
pages,  he  and  his  gallant  allies  are  certainly 
''competent  to  amuse  and  entertain  the  public 
with  their  literary  productions"  in  which  there 
shall  be  no  "  New  England-isms,"  and  the  edi- 
torial fraternity  of  Harper  entreat  them  to  draw 
their  pens  and  vigorou^y  fall  to. 

Meanwhile  let  a  compassionate  Easy  Chair  beg 
and  entreat,  and  beseech  and  urge  Mr.  Anonymous 
not  to  devote  years  to  the  effort  of  appreciating  the 
"stuff"  that  appeared  in  our  January  Number. 
There  is  a  way  in  which  he  can  save  all  the  la- 
bor, all  the  time,  and  all  the  money,  and  thi^  is 
omitting  to  buy  the  Magazine.  Spare  vourself, 
Mr.  Anonymous ;  leave  it  to  the  deluded  miD- 
ions  who  suppose  that  they  do  appreciate  our 
modest  efforts  to  amuse  them,  ana  without  the 
devotion  of  "  yean."  And  canai^  g^^  jgener- 
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onty  in  printiDg  your  note !  Is  it  not  evident 
that  those  who  have  been  so  ignoiantly  enter- 
tained by  US  will  now  exclaim  that  yon  have 
pricked  the  babble,  and  declare  that  you  have 
revealed  yonr  pecnliar  vocation,  which  is  to  pro> 
vide  a  magazine  which  shall  be  neither  '*  tame, 
insipid,  nor  positively  childish."  The  office  of 
this  Magasine  will  now  be  overwhelmed  with 
notes  demanding  that  Mr.  Anonymons  be  forth- 
with promoted  to  the  chief  editorial  chair,  that 
New  Englandism  and  puerility  in  .these  pages 
may  cease. 

One  of  the  Anonymons  family  writes  that  he 
wishes  we  wouldn't  print  so  many  sketches  of 
Western  life  and  frontier  travel.  Another  im- 
parts the  interesting  infonnation  that  he  is  tired 
of  oar  Southern  and  Southwestern  papers.  Still 
a  third  Mr.  Anonvmous  demands  more  poetry. 
His  neighbor  by  the  same  mail  wants  to  know 
if  we  think  he  is  a  love-sick  Bifiss  to  '  *  appreci- 
ate" sentimental  rhymes.  Mrs.  Anonymous  in- 
dignantly declares  that  she  wishes  more  serious 
reading.  Tom  Anonymons  suggests  a  depart- 
ment of  Parisian  news,  **gay  little  sketches,  you 
know,  of  MabUle  and  the  Chateau ;  a  little  nsh 
and  sparkle,  you  know."  Solomon  Anonymous 
writes  that  it  is  veiy  extraordinary  the  Dodge 
Club  should  not  have  been  continued ;  he  expect- 
ed it  to  run  on  for  several  months.  Twenty 
Anonymouses  write  to  complain  that  there  was 
no  serial  in  December.  Ten  other  Anonymouses 
write  in  January  to  inquire  if  we  are  never  go- 
ing to  stop  this  infomal  business  of  serial  tales. 
The  Reverend  Doctor  Anonymons  thinks  that 
evezy  other  Number  might  be  easily  devoted  to 
missionary  literature.  W.  Scott  Anonymous  re- 
commends us  to  print  a  great  American  novel. 
J.  Milton  Anonymous  thinks  that  an  epic  pub- 
lished serially  in  cantos  would  be  a  variety,  and 
writes,  ''people  are  tired  of  prose,"  as  if  he  sup- 
posed they  were  likely  to  escape  it  in  an  epic! 
One  Mr.  Anonjnnons  writes:  ''What  do  you 
print  such  an  article  as  '  A  Pilgrimage  in  Sun- 
ny Lands'  for  in  the  December  Number  ?"  An- 
other demands  if  we  mean  to  insult  the  public  by 
''The  Nurseries  on  Randall's  Island  in  the 
December  Number?  Belinda  Anonymous  wish- 
es to  ask  why,  in  the  December  Number,  we  have 
an  article  upon  "Trouville:  a  new  French  Parsr- 
dise,"  when  there  is  Saratoga,  an  old  American 
Paradise,  very  much  nearer?  And  her  father 
writes  upon  the  envelope  of  her  letter:  "  Don't, 
for  pi^'s  sake,  give  us  any  more  stuff  like  '  A 
Day's  Fighting  in  Queretaro'  in  the  December 
Number." 

Positively  it  puts  an  old  EUisy  Chair  out  of 
breath  to  try  to  keep  up  with  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Anonymous  family.  And  what  do  they 
amount  to?  Simply  this:  that  somebody  does 
not  happen  to  like  an  article  or  something  in  it, 
and  straightway  writes  his  individual  feeling,  as 
if  that  would  be,  or  should  be,  of  any  weight 
with  the  Editor.  When  an  Editor  finds  that  peo- 
ple are  ceasing  to  buy  his  little  monthly  offering 
he  has  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  they  are 
ceasing  to  care  for  it,  and  he  acts  accordingly. 
His  mission,  9B  that  remarkable  missionary, 
Louis  Napoleon,  is  fond  of  saying,  is  the  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  of  the  public;  and 
while  he  must  be  always  glad  to  receive  any  real 
hints  or  suggestions,  he  has  no  time  whatever  to 
devote  to  the  pointless  correspondence  of  the  | 


Anonymons  family,  which  goes  straight  into  the 
basket  of  doom.  If  you  have  any  thing  to  say  to 
an  Editor,  say  it.  But  he  knows  infinitely  better 
than  you  can  know  what  his  readers  like  and 
wish;  and  your  individual  liking,  although  of 
very  great  value  to  Mrs.  Anonymous,  is  wholly 
unimportant  to  the  Editor. 

A  FEW  months  ago  the  Easy  Chair,  seeing 
that  changes  were  making  in  the  old  State  House 
in  Boston,  one  of  the  few  Revolutionaiy  and 
truly  historic  buildings  that  remain,  modestly 
ventured  to  regret  it,  and  to  deplore  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  the  venerable  reUcs  that  had 
come  down  to  us  from  a  former  generation.  It 
suggested,  or  meant  to  suggest,  or  might,  could, 
would,  or  should  have  suggested,  and  will  now, 
under  correction,  suggest  that  there  are  very  few 
buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York  which  recall 
that  earlier  epoch  of  the  country.  With  a  natu- 
ral and  pardonable  logic,  or  association  of  ideas, 
the  Easy  Chair  enUrged  upon  the  value  of  his- 
torical relics,  of  monuments,  of  visible  traditions; 
and  urged  possibly  that  it  nuide  life  a  little  barer, 
a  little  less  poetic  here  than  it  would  otherwise 
be. 

The  temerity  of  such  a  strain  of  remark  does 
not  seem  to  be  very  extravagant ;  it  might  indeed 
be  put  forth  \%ithout  any  secret  hostility  to  hu- 
man rights,  to  liberty,  to  the  equality  of  men, 
and  even  without  a  sigh  for  the  repose  of  efie^e 
despotisms,  and  the  traditions  of  outworn  mon- 
archies. But  not  in  the  opinion  of  a  certain  ex- 
cellent journal,  which  we  will  agree  to  call  the 
Bugle  of  Freedom,  and  which  blew  a  sonorous 
blast  and  raUying-cry  against  the  sentiments  of 
the  Easy  Chair's  mild  and  innocent  suggestions. 
"  Monuments !"  blew  the  Bugle  of  Freedom, 
"  Monuments !  remains !  traditions  I  Old  lum- 
ber and  rotten  timber !  What,  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  have  all  these  to  do  with  a  manly  and 
patriotic  sentiment  ?  Look  at  Egypt;  what  have 
the  pyramids  done  for  the  civilization  of  Egypt? 
and  we  hope  they  are  '  monuments,'  and  ancient 
enough.  Look  at  Greece ;  the  very  queen-mo- 
ther of  the  noblest  architective !  Look  at  Italy, 
teeming  with  '  storied'  monuments.  And  what 
do  we  see?"  played  the  Bugle  of  Freedom; 
"what  do  we  see?  Do  we  wish  to  be  Egyp- 
tians, or  modem  Greeks,  or  Italians?  Heaven 
forbid!"  and  the  resounding  Bugle  seemed  to 
execute  roulades  and  runs  and  triUs  of  contempt 
at  the  unhappy  Easy  Chair,  which  was  gazing 
vacantly  at  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,  as  the  Bu- 
gle had  directed. 

Has  the  Bugle  of  Freedom  no  drawer,  or  box, 
or  casket  of  any  kind,  in  which  there  is,  possibly, 
a  yellow  rose-bud,  faded  years  and  years  ago,  m 
the  days  when  it  was  a  mere  raw,  shrill,  piping 
flageolet  ?  Has  it  no  bundle  of  letters,  worn  and 
parted  at  the  seams ;  no  knotted  handkerchief, 
hidden  out  of  sight,  that  shall  never  more  be  un- 
knotted ;  no  glove,  delicate  and  perfumed,  still 
holding  the  form  gained  by  soft  pressure  upon  a 
hand  that  shall  never  again  be  pressed ;  is  there 
no  tree  in  a  garden,  in  a  public  square,  by  the 
road-side,  in  a  green  field  by  a  brook,  under 
which  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  when- 
ever and  with  whomsoever  it  is  passed,  there 
stand  a  youth  and  maid  who  shall  be  seen  of  men 
no  more ;  is  there  no  house  in  town  or  country 
from  whose  windows  long-vanished  fiftces  look 
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when  the  Bugle  passes  by,  and  in  whose  nn- 
changed  rooms  there  are  figures  of  old  and  young 
whose  presence  is  infinitely  tender  and  chasten- 
ing ?  *  Would  Ufe  be  richer,  and  better,  and  more 
manly  and  inspiring  for  the  Bugle  if  all  these 
were  swept  away?  Would  the  rights  of  man 
and  eternal  justice  be  more  secure  if  some  morn- 
ing Biddy  should  throw  old  letters,  old  rose- 
buds, and  old  handkerchiefs  into  the  fire ;  and 
the  woodman  should  not  spare  the  old  tree,  and 
the  haunted  old  house  should  be  burned  up  or 
pulled  down  ?    That  is  the  whole  question. 

It  is  merely  a  matter  of  association.  It  is  in 
human  nature,  and  the  Easy  Chair  did  not  put  it 
there.  The  mysterious  delight  in  the  most  an- 
cient and  inarticulate  remains  of  human  skill  is 
the  recognition  by  the  soul  of  man  of  its  identity 
and  endless  continuance ;  and  when  you  descend 
from  the  Cyclopean  work  in  the  fonnoation  of  the 
wall  of  die  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  the  knotted 
handkerchief  and  the  yellow  bud,  you  have  only 
come,  oh  Bugle,  to  the  individual  delight  in 
one's  own  experience,  to  the  unsealing  of  sweet 
fountains  forgotten,  and  the  quickening  of  sani- 
taiY  emotions.  Sarely  when  yon  were  traveling 
and  delighting  yourself  in  Greece  you  did  not 
come  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon  vrith  the  same 
emotion  that  you  cross  the  Hackensack  meadows 
in  the  Philadelphia  train.  But  what  was  the  dif- 
ference? Byron's  lines  sang  themselves  oat  of 
yonr  mouth : 

"  The  monntahis  look  on  Kaiathon, 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea.** 
Why  did  Byron's  lines  arise  in  your  memory  ? 
Why  did  Byron  write  the  lines  ?  Why  was  your 
gUmce  eager  and  your  mind  pensive  and  your 
imagination  alert  and  your  soul  full  of  generous 
impulse  when  you  stood  on  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon ?  Because  of  the  great  conflict  between  two 
civilizations  long  and  long  and  long  ago — ^the 
conflict  of  ideas  of  which  yon  are  the  child ;  the 
conflict  of  men,  essentially  like  you  and  your 
brothers  who  fought  at  Gettysburg  or  before 
VicksbuTg. 

But  if  there  be  this  subtle  and  overpowering 
influence  in  association  with  a  place,  ennobling 
and  consecrating  the  place,  although  it  is  earth 
and  trees  and  grass  and  stone,  like  all  other  and 
all  namcdess  places,  is  there  not  the  same  charm 
and  power  in  association  with  a  building,  a  tree, 
a  stream  ?  And  while  Marathon  has  not  saved 
Greece  from  decline,  has  it  not  been  one  of  the 
natural  influences  that  have  pleaded  against  nar 
tional  decay  ?  and  could  Marathon  and  Halamis 
and  Platssa  have  been  swept  out  of  mind  would 
not  the  decline  have  been  a  thousandfold  hast- 
ened? Are  we  not  stronger  and  braver  for 
Bunker  Hill  and  Saratoga,  for  the  sunken  Ala- 
bama and  the  Wilderness? 

For  the  same  reason,  oh,  lond-blowing  Bugle 
of  Freedom,  that  it  woidd  be  a  national  injury  to 
forget  the  great  deeds,  it  is  in  a  lesser  degree  a 
misfortune,  although  an  inevitable  one,  gradually 
to  lose  from  sight  the  objects  that  redll  thenL 
Would  it  be  a  pity  to  shovel  Bunker  Hill  into 
Boston  back  bay?  The  battle  of  Banker  Hill 
would  still  remain  in  history ;  the  advantages  of 
the  revolutionary  war  which  it  began  would  still 
survive,  but  something  we  should  have  lost,  and 
the  argument  that  urged  the  sparing  of  the  hill 
would  be  sound  and  natural.  So  with  the  old 
State  House.    To  destroy  it  or  essentially  to 


change  it  was  in  a  lesser  degree  to  shovel  Banker 
Hill  into  the  back  bay. 

The  town  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  seemed  not 
to  be  conscious  of  the  great  truth  which  the  Easy 
Chair  is  expounding  when  it  seemed  dispoeed  to 
let  the  hoase  of  Shakespeare  be  sold,  and  even 
moved  away.  Bat  Elngland,  at  least,  was  wiser, 
and  the  house  renuiins.  Some  day,  and  the  Easy 
Chair  dedicates  the  remark  as  a  conciliatoiy  con- 
clusion to  the  Bugle  of  Freedom — some  day  the 
Buglets  of  that  honored  name  will  gaze  at  the 
present  printing-office — where  a  sympathetic 
Easy  Chair  trusts  the  jobs  are  many  and  profit- 
able— and  will  say,  with  emotion,  "There  the 
parental  Bugle  of  Freedom  blew  its  melodious 
note."*  It  wiU  do  the  Buglets  no  harm,  as  they 
return  to  their  *' palatial  mansions,"  to  reflect 
upon  the  simple  and  sturdy  origin  of  their  pros- 
perity. 

The  Easy  Chair  has  the  more  feeling  npcn  this 
subject  because  directly  opposite  to  the  vast  and 
many-windowed  building  whence  it  surveys  the 
world  stands  the  old  Walton  House.  Eighty 
years  ago  it  was  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  town. 
The  Square,  where  now  business  hams  and  roars, 
then  sofUy  murmured  with  fuhion,  and  this  was 
the  Faubourg  St.  Honon$  of  the  Republican  city. 
The  house  has  stiU  the  stately  air  of  the  old  r^ 
gime.  The  stone  pediment  of  the  windows  is 
eUborate  and  arrests  the  idle  eye.  But  it  is  now 
a  sailors'  boarding-house.  The  walls  are  cracked ; 
and  the  house  has  an  indescribable  aspect  of  shab- 
biness  and  neglect  Surrounded  by  the  mere 
mob  of  three-story  modem  brick  buildings,  it  has 
evidently  become  reckless  and  lost  to  shame,  like 
a  king's  heir  fallen  into  debauched  and  degraded 
ooorses.  Long  since  slighted  and  forgotten— 
its  peers  utterly  gone — ^their  descendants  moved 
miles  away,  and  become  a  modem  generation 
about  the  reservoir  on  Murray  Hill,  the  Easy 
Chair  has  yet  more  than  once,  late  on  a  summer 
aftemoon,  when  trade  had  gone  np  town,  and 
silence  and  dreams  were  setting  in,  beheld  the 
old  Walton  House  glancing  covertly  across  the 
street  at  oar  modem,  many-windowed,  bustling 
palace  of  busy  trafiic  with  a  look  of  high-bom 
haughtiness  and  contempt.  **  There  may  be 
trade  going  on  within  my  walls,"  it  seems  to  say 
as  it  gazes,  "  but  I  am  innocent  of  it ;  I  was  not 
built  for  trade,  at  least."  And  then  the  Easy 
Chair,  with  its  own  eyes  fixed  upon  the  cracked 
and  leaning  walls  of  the  old  house,  seems  to  see 
it  reeling  away  again  into  its  dingy  obscnritv. 

It  is  a  tradition  of  Franklin  Square  that  Wash- 
ington once  lived  in  the  Walton  House ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  citizen  Genet  married  here  the 
daughter  of  Govemor  George  Clinton.  Once 
indeed,  some  years  since,  the  Easy  Chair  liear- 
ing  an  extraordinary  and  novel  sound  like  the 
smooth  rolling  of  a  stately  chariot,  thought,  as 
the  da^  was,  late  and  the  twilight  was  already 
begiimmg,  tliat  some  of  the  fine  old  society  of 
that  fine  old  day  had  somehow  forgotten  them- 
selves into  returning  to  the  scene  of  so  much  last 
century  festivity ;  and  anxious  to  see  both  them 
and  their  amazement  at  the  transformation  of  the 
fashionable  square,  rolled  itself  to  the  window, 
and  looking  out — saw  the  first  horse-car  rum- 
bling grav^y  along  to  the  neighboring  ferry. 

Reinaining  at  the  window  and,  mindful  of 


*  The  printer  will  be  careftil  to  observe  that  the  I  ia 
not  an  f  In  this  word. 
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Washington  as  it  gazed  at  the  old  Walton  Hoose, 
the  Easy  Chair  was  aware  of  Mercury,  who  runs 
the  editorial  errands  and  is  a  much  meditating 
jToong  messenger,  standing  by  his  side  with  one 
of  the  editorial  brethren. 

** Mercury,"  said  the  editorial  brother,  ''do 
you  know  who  George  Washington  was?" 

''  The  Father  of  his  Conntiy,"  promptly  replied 
the  messenger. 

''  And  what  did  he  ever  do  that  was  notorious 
and  disreputable  ?" 

Mercury  was  plainly  indignant  at  this  question, 
and  answered,  evasively : 

'*  Well,  he  never  told  a  lie  if  he  did  chop  down 
his  fiither*8  apple-tree." 

''  And  what  else  did  he  do  ?" 

With  great  energy  Mercury  responded :  ''He 
whipped  the  bloody  Britishers." 

' '  And  what  became  of  him  when  he  grew  up  ?" 

"He  was  President." 

"Mercury,"  said  the  editorial  brother,  "do 
yon  see  that  house  across  the  street  ?" 

"The  old  Walton  House?" 

"The  old  Walton  House." 

"Ofcourseldo." 

"  WeU,  Mercury,  he  Uved  there." 

"  Who  lived  where  ?"  demanded  Mercury,  with 
wide  opening  eyes. 

"  George  Washington  lived  in  the  old  Walton 
House." 

"But  not  the  same  George,"  asked  Mercury, 
doubtfully,  "not  the  first  President?" 

"The  first  wood  chopper  of  fiime  and  the  first 
President,"  replied  the  brother  quilL 

Mercury  gazed  at  the  houfle  earnestly  for  a  lit- 
tle while  and  then  warmly  demanded, 

"  Why  don*t  they  keep  his  old  sign-board  up 
to  let  folks  know  ?'^ 

— BugU  of  Freedom  !  out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings  the  truth  proceeds.  It  was 
the  same  instinct  which  caused  the  Easy  Chair  to 
exclaim  a  year  ago,  as  it  contemplated  the  pros- 
pect of  changing  the  old  and  famous  State  House, 
"Why  take  the  old  sign  down?" 

Amoxo  the  earliest  recoUections  of  the  Easy 
Chair  is  that  of  the  grave  figure  of  a  man  in  mid- 
dle life  moving  ahnost  demurely  but  quickly 
through  the  street,  of  a  square  frame  and  rather 
massive  h^id,  and  with  the  stoop  in  the  shoul- 
ders which  too  often  betrays  the  scholar.  The 
peculiar  movement,  it  was  easy  to  see  afterward, 
was  the  result  of  shyness.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
of  the  oddity  or  grotesqueness  of  aspect  which 
sometimes  steals  over  the  scholar.  Indeed  there 
was  almost  a  smugness  of  appearance  as  of  a  well- 
shaven  bank  ofiioer ;  and  if  the  traveler  casually 
delayed  in  the  city  which  lies  between  the  Black- 
stone  and  the  Seekonk,  the  city  of  Roger  Will- 
iams, has  asked,  as  he  passed,  "Who  is  that?" 
and  had  heard,  "The  Judge  of  the  Municipal 
Court,"  he  would  have  said  merely,  "  Ah !"  per- 
haps have  had  a  momentary  feeling  that  he  would 
like  to  have  his  causes  heard  by  such  a  jadge, 
and  so  have  passed  on. 

But  how  if  he  had  heard,  "The  author  of  Old 
Grimes?" 

For  such  was  the  fiict ;  the  municipal  judge  was 
the  author  of  the  poem  which  is  probably  more 
unxyersally  known  than  any  ever  written  in  this 
country.  The  boys  of  a  certain  period  at  school 
in  Providence  used  to  be  of  one  mind  that  Gold- 


smith had  done  very  well  in  Madam  Blaize,  but 
that  the  fullness  of  such  fancy  was  manifested  in 
Old  Grimes.  Some  of  them  indeed  read  it  grave- 
ly as  a  very  graphic  description,  very  natural, 
very  simple,  and  searched  their  memories  to  dis- 
cover i^  before  the  fatal  day,  they  had  ever  seen 
Mr.  Grimes.  There  was  more  than  one  who 
might  have  been  the  original  of  the  portrait,  and 
the  imagination  of  one  boy  at  least  finally  set^ 
tied  upon  a  quaint  and  pUin  figure  of  the  old 
school — a  venerable  gentleman  whom  he  never 
heard  speak  but  once,  and  then  with  the  utmost 
awe ;  for  the  venerable  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
head  with  the  benediction,  "  May  you  be  a  bet- 
ter man  than  your  father !" — a  benediction  which 
seemed  to  the  boy  very  extraordinary  and  un- 
courteous,  as  his  father  was  with  him.  And 
when  he  was  told  that  it  was  merely  the  manner 
of  the  Old  School,  the  boy  thought  that  then  the 
maimers  of  the  Old  School  were  very  bad  man- 
ners. But  he  had  no  doubt  that  this  was  the 
lamented  Grimes ;  and  he  continued  in  that  in- 
nocent faith  for  some  time,  until  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  him,  that  as  the  poem  was  written  be- 
fore he  Tps  bom,  and  bewailed  a  deceased  Grimes, 
it  could  not  very  well  be  the  one  who  had  laid 
hands  upon  his  head.  But  that  did  not  serious- 
ly trouble  Imn.  It  was  enough  that  he  must 
have  seen  one  of  the  family. 

The  quiet  author  and  judge,  mild,  genial,  schol- 
arly, remained,  until,  toward  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  went  to  reside  in  Cleveland,  the  most  noted 
literary  man  in  Providence.  But  no  man  ever 
showed  less  for  a  reputation.  Yet,  while  most 
people  in  the  world  probably  thought  that  "Old 
Grimes"  growed,  like  Topsy,  every  body  in  the 
pleasant  city  knew  that  the  tfudge  wrote  it.  They 
instinctively  respected  in  him  the  genius  of  let* 
ters.  Some  of  the  glory  of  "  Old  Grimes,"  in- 
deed, naturally  fell  upon  them.  It  was  a  Provi- 
dence poem — indigenous — ^and  every  citizen  had 
a  kind  of  reserved  right  in  it,  and  an  undivided 
right — when  it  could  be  accurately  determined — 
in  its  renown. 

Yet  if  the  Judge  showed  little  for  so  wide  a 
reputation  it  was  not  because  of  poverty  of  re- 
sources. He  passed  from  the  bcnich  to  his  li- 
brary, never  seeking  general  society ;  and,  in  his 
library,  he  absorbed  its  contents.  His  scholar- 
ship in  elegant  literature  was  rich  and  deep,  and 
his  interest  in  it  positive.  He  even  began  the 
publication  of  a  Literary  Journal  in  the  then  lit- 
tle city.  It  was  a  touching  act  of  faith,  and  en- 
deared him  all  the  more  to  the  lovers  of  litera- 
ture. But  Providence  did  not  smile — ^nor  buy ; 
and  after  the  usual  year  of  literary  journals  in 
small  places  it  expired  with  lamb-lULe  placidity. 
Afterward,  when  the  literary  sympathy  of  the 
city  drew  together  a  cultivated  circle,  which,  from 
some  unimaginable  reason,  took  the  modest  name 
of  "Coliseum,"  the  Judge,  had  there  been  col- 
unms  in  the  "Coliseum,"  would  have  been  the 
most  shining.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Easy 
Chair  not  to  smile — ^with  a  sad  heart — ^when  he 
recalls  the  gravity  with  which  one  member  said 
to  another,  "  The  'Coliseum'  meets  at  Mrs.  Ne- 
ro's this  evening,"  or  Mrs.  Hadrian's,  or  Mrs. 
Vespasian's — as  it  might  be. 

The  Judge  wrote  a  little  poem  upon  the  old 

mill  at  Nevrport,  making  it  the  rendezvous  of  the 

spirits  of  the  inill,  and  translating  their  song. 

But  he  published  no  book;  at  least  the  Easy 
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Chair  knows  of  none.  Whether  the  hapless  ex- 
periment of  the  Literary  Journal  had  qnenched 
his  ardor,  whether  he  had  conquered  the  last  in- 
firmity of  noble  minds,  or  wheUier  his  extremely 
fastidious  taste  prevented  his  satisfaction  with 
what  he  wTX>te,  he  was  the  American  poet  who 
published  no  volnme.  But  while  his  tmnquil  life 
went  on,  it  was  understood  that  he  was  writing  a 
humorous  poem — a  Yankee  poem,  *'  The  Yankee 
Muster'' — into  which  it  was  his  intention  to  weave 
every  truly  Yankee  phrase  that  he  could  gather. 
It  was  in  its  nature  a  growing  poem.  He  had 
planted  it  and  sedulously  tended  it.  He  showed 
it  in  its  cotyledonous  state  to  the  **  Coliseum ;"  it 
was  just  sprouting  and  full  of  promise.  And 
year  by  year  it  grew  and  grew,  waxing  to  a  hu- 
morous epic.  It  could  not  be  exhibited  to  the 
world  untO  it  was  grown,  and  in  its  nature  it  was 
of  endless  accretion.  Therefore  the  poem  re- 
mained in  manuscript;  and  although  already 
privately  known  at  various  epochs  to  many  per- 
sons, every  lover  and  student  of  Yankee  literature 
(always  excepting  Mr.  Anonymous)  will  now  hope 
to  see  it  published. 

Through  all  the  great  changes  and  rapid  growth 
of  the  city  he  led  his  noiseless  life,  never  diverted 
from  his  beloved  libraiy,  but  turning  his  back 
upon  the  world  without  churlishness.  The 
Easy  Chair,  which  remembers  the  Judge  as  the 
first  author,  or  indeed  the  first  fiunous  man  he 
had  ever  seen,  had  never  any  nearer  acquaintance 
than  that  of  occasional  neighborhood  and  observ- 
ation with  the  laureate  of  Old  Grimes.  But  his 
image  is  unfading  in  memory  as  that  of  a  faithful, 
simple,  modest,  accomplished  man  of  letters ;  a 
perpetual  suggestion  in  the  whirling  activity  of  a 
commercial  city  of  the  serenity  and  sweetness  of 
the  literary  life.  And  that  image  arose  in  the 
mind  of  the  Easy  Chair  as  fresh  and  attractive 
as  ever — the  old  days  in  the  old  town  returned, 
softened,  even,  and  saddened  by  the  great  magi- 
cian— ^he  saw  again  the  demure,  grave-faced  schol- 
ar moving  with  quick,  nervous  step  along  Benefit 
Street  or  fiir  over  the  College  hill,  as  his  eye  caught 
in  a  newspaper  the  words :  **  The  Honorable  Al- 
bert G.  Greene,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  last  week." 

His  Majesty  King  Vanderbilt,  of  one  of  whose 
possessions  the  Easy  Chair  spoke  last  month  in 
discoursing  of  railway  comfort  and  safety,  seems 
to  have  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Albany  by  removing  the  station  of  the  various 
railroads  to  a  point  near  the  bridge  and  very  far 
removed  from  the  Delavan  House.  The  Central 
KaihxMid  crosses  the  great  Albany  thorongbfiire, 
Broadway,  and  all  Albany,  or  the  stranger  with- 
in its  gates,  wishing  to  leave  the  city  by  rail,  must 
cross  the  track  before  he  can  reach  the  station. 
This  is  a  serious  inconvenience,  and  when  con- 
trasted with  the  ancient  way  is  certainly  unpleas- 
ing.  The  ancient  way,  however,  was  in  itself 
the  most  abominable  and  laughable  imposition. 
There  was  an  area  in  the  rear  of  the  Delavan 
House,  over  part  of  which  there  was  a  shed,  but 
the  whole  of  which  was  exposed  to  the  weather, 
and  to  and  from  which  all  the  trains  moved.  The 
confusion  upon  the  arrival  of  a  train  was  inde- 
scribable. Tlie  rival  tenters  of  the  Hudson  and 
Hariem  roads  were  there  to  confound  confusion 
with  their  tyrannical  chatter  and  scream;  the 
bells  rang,  and  locomotives  whistled  and  puffed ; 


two  or  three  other  trains  were  just  leaving,  and 
the  belated  passengers  were  hunying  and  asking 
and  agonizing  and  pale  with  the  certainty  of  get- 
ting'into  a  train  that  had  just  arrived,  or  spring- 
ing breathless  and  just  in  time  upon  a  tram  go- 
ing in  the  wrong  direction:  passengers  were 
clambering  over  the  platforms  of  cars,  so  aa  to 
make  a  rapid  escape  to  the  Delavan,  at  the  ri^ 
of  being  carried  off  upon  the  way ;  and  a  more 
bustling  and  bewildering  scene  of  the  kind  could 
not  be  observed  than  that  of  the  former  station 
of  the  railroads  in  Albany. 

But  how  pleasing  for  the  DeUvan  House,  for 
every  train  stopped  at  its  back-door !  And  bow 
convenient  for  every  body  in  Albany,  citizen  or 
statesman,  from  the  interior — for  the  Delavan 
House  is  the  chief  hotel,  the  residence  of  most 
of  the  strangers,  and  close  to  the  centre  of  the 
city !  Inde^  the  lobby  of  the  Delavan  House  is 
only  less  swarming  and  humming  than  that  of 
Willard's  at  Washington — and  it  was  but  a  step 
from  this  lobby  to  the  cars  going  north  or  south 
or  east  or  west !  His  Majesty  has  stretched  forth 
his  sceptre  and  changed  it  alL  He  has  provided 
shelter,  if  yon  can  cross  the  track  safely,  and  by 
canying  the  station  so  far  up  town  hais  severed 
the  connection  between  the  trains  and  the  lobbv 
— of  the  Delavan  House,  only,  well  understood. 
Even  the  royal  power  will  not  be  sufiident  to  cut 
the  connection  between  the  trains  and  the  other 
lobby. 

But  wherever  his  Majesty  chooses  to  place  hik 
Albany  station,  or  that  at  any  other  city,  even 
though  he  compels  his  subjects  to  cross  the  track 
to  reach  it,  and  hoWever  severe  may  be  his  taste 
in  cars,  even  to  frowning  upon  **  palace  cars'*  and 
"  drawing-room  cars" — if  he  will  only  take  care 
that  his  dominions  are  safe,  he  will  be  sure  of 
universal  loyalty.  Snre  and  safe  travel,  with  as 
much  speed  as  maybe ;  neat  and  comfortable  cans, 
to  which  black  wahmt  tables  and  mirrors  are  not 
essential ;  courteous  and  intelligent  agents  and 
officers  of  all  kinds — these  are  the  natural  ri^ts 
of  railroad  travelers,  which  the  Easy  Chair,  in 
the  form  of  a  petition  of  right,  now  lays  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne.  His  Migesty  has  acquired 
the  power  of  a  giant — let  him  use  it  like  a  good 
and  sensible  man ;  so  shall  his  memory  be  sweet 
to  the  latest  generation  of  travelers,  and  so  wiU 
his  petitioners  ever  pray. 

A  LITTLE  book  appears  upon  the  table  at  the 
side  of  the  Easy  Chair,  the  opening  words  of 
which  will  probably  attract  more  than  bis  at- 
tention. They  are  substantially  that  on  Bridge 
Street,  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  a  few  steps  from 
the  ndlroad  track,  is  a  row  of  small  and  pU&in 
frame  lionses.  A  strip  of  tin  is  nailed  upon  one 
of  these,  painted  with  the  words  **  Chairs  Caned 
Here."  The  door  opens  into  a  small  and  scant- 
ily-furnished room,  in  which  there  is  a  rag  car- 
pet, a  couple  of  tables,  and  several  broken  (£airs. 
Iliere  are  a  few  engravings  upon  the  walls,  a  few 
books  upon  the  tables,  and  a  cross  upon  the  man- 
tle. Five  or  six  children  are  playing  in  the  room, 
and  a  woman  clad  in  faded  calico  is  kneeling  at 
work  upon  a  chair.  This  woman,  says  the  pref- 
ace, is  Mrs.  Howarth,  the  writer  of  the  poems  in 
the  volume.  A  short  story  of  a  sad  life  follows ; 
the  old  struggle  with  poverty ;  the  loss  of  her  bus- 
band's  eyo-sight,  and  a  year  ago  her  own  disabil- 
ity from  paralysis.    The  nei^^bors  have  secured 
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at  least  shelter  to  her  and  her  children,  and  this 
little  book  is  published  by  Martin  R.  Dennis  and 
Co.,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  for  her  benefit. 

The  verses  f^ow  a  sad  and  weary  heart,  yet 
they  are  very  much  better  than  many  Yolames 
of  poetry  which  are  published  with  more  pres- 
tige, for  the  sobriety  of  tone  is  real,  and  the  mel- 
ody is  sincere.  In  one  of  the  poems — '  *  The  Tress 
of  Golden  Hair" — ^there  is  a  sweetness  and  natu- 
ralness of  pensire  feeling  which  are  deeply  touch- 


ing; and  *'  Mv  Soldier  comes  no  more"  will  re- 
mind many  a  heart  of  a  sorrow  that  seemed  uni- 
Tersal: 

*'Kow  here  tbey  come  with  heayy  tramp. 

And  flags  and  pennons  gay, 
Who  were  his  oomrades  in  the  camp, 

Hifl  fiieods  for  manv  a  day. 
The  masic  ceases  as  they  pass 

Before  my  cottage  door ; 
The  flags  are  lowered ;  they  know,  alas ! 

My  soldier  comes  no  more.** 


3ffiairt!ilt!  %mxt  nf  Cnmirt  (BuM$, 

posed,  during  the  vacation  of  Congress,  and 
agreed  in  the  plan  specified  in  the  proclamation 
in  the  case  of  North  Carolina."  Up  to  this  time 
the  President  says  that  there  had  been  perfect 
accord  between  himself  and  his  Cabinet,  and 
that  he  saw  no  necessity  for  a  change.  But  then 
arose  the  **  unfortunate  difibrence  of  opinion  and 
policy  between  Congress  and  the  President  upon 
this  some  subject,  and  upon  the  ultimate  basis 
upon  which  the  reconstruction  of  these  Sti^ 
diould  proceed,  especially  upon  the  question  of 
negro  suffrage.  Upon  this  point  three  members 
of  the  Cabinet  found  themselves  in  sympathv 
with  Congress.  They  remained  only  long  enough 
to  see  that  the  difference  in  policy  could  not  be 
reconciled ;"  and  thereupon  resigned ;  parting,  as 
the  President  says,  *'with  mutual  respect  and 
mutual  regret."  But  when  the  question  upon 
the  Suffirage  Bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Reconstruction  Acts  of  March  2  and  28, 
passed  over  the  veto,  came  to  be  considered  Mr. 
Stanton  stood  alone  in  the  Cabinet  opposed  to 
the  views  of  the  President.  The  difference  of 
opinion  could  not  be  reconciled;  and  so  *'that 
uni^  of  opinion  which,  upon  great  questions  of 
pubUc  policy  or  administration  is  so  essential  to 
the  Executive,  was  gone."  In  such  a  state  of 
affairs  the  President  argues  that  the  only  course 
of  a  member  of  ^e  Cabinet  is  to  resign. 

The  general  and  main  ground  upon  which  Mr. 
Johnson  justifies  his  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton 
is  in  brief:  that  upon  grave  and  important  ques- 
tions the  views  of  the  Secretaiy  of  War  difi^red 
from  those  of  the  President. 

Beyond  this  is  a  special  ground,  which,  says 
the  President,  'Mf  it  stood  alone  would  vindicate 
my  action."  This  relates  to  the  riot  which  took 
place  in  New  Orleans  on  the  30th  of  July,  2866 
(the  President  erroneously  gives  the  date  as  the 
30th  of  August ;  the  facts  are  noted  in  our  Rec- 
ord for  September,  1866).  The  substance  of  the 
Presidents  charge  is  that  on  the  29th  of  August 
— it  should  have  been  written  July — Mr.  Stan- 
ton received  a  very  important  dispatch  transmit- 
te4  the  day  before  by  General  Baurd,  then,  in  the 
absence  of  Gieneral  Sheridan,  in  temporary  com- 
mand at  New  Orleans,  stating  the  condition  of 
affiurs,  and  asking  for  instructions  as  to  the  course 
wluch  he  should  pursue.  Mr.  Stanton,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  President,  neither 
gave  any  instructions,  nor  brought  the  matter  be- 
fore the  President.  Mr.  Johnson  avers  that  had 
proper  instructions  been  sent  to  General  Baiid 
the  riot  and  massacre  would  not  have  taken 
place.  It  was  not,  he  says,  '^tlte  fault  or  the 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  30th  of  January. 
Congress  reassembled  on  the  6th,  after  its 
holiday  recess.  The  proceedings  have  been  of 
decided  importance,  indicating  clearly  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  hostility  between  Congress  and 
the  President 

THE  SUSPENSION  OF  MB.  STANTON. 

On  the  12th  of  December  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  a  communication  setting 
forth  his  reasons  for  suspending  Mr.  Stanton  from 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  Secretary  of  War. 
The  essential  facts  in  the  case  were  noted  in  our 
Record  for  October.  The  nuiin  point  set  forth 
by  the  President  is  that  the  **  mutual  confidence 
and  general  accord"  which  should  subsist  be- 
tween the  Chief  Magistrate  and  the  members  of 
his  Cabinet  had  long  ceased  to  exist.  The  Presi- 
dent had  before  taken  every  measure  to  induce 
Mr.  Stanton  to  resign,  short  of  a  positive  request 
At  length,  on  the  5th  of  August,  he  fbrmally  no- 
tified Mr.  Stanton  that  his  resignation  would  be 
accepted.  The  Secretary  declined  to  present  his 
resignation  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 
The  President,  therefore,  as  soon  as  necessary 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  filling  the  o£9ce, 
suspended  Mr.  Stanton.  The  Secretary  denied 
the  right  of  the  President  to  suspend  him,  basing 
his  denial,  according  to  the  President,  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  BilL  The 
President  affirms  that  before  vetoing  that  bill  ho 
asked  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet,  relying  mainly 
upon  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney-General  and 
of  Mr.  Stanton  who  had  once  held  that  office. 
Eivery  member  of  the  Cabinet  pronounced  the  law 
unconstitutional.  '*  Mr.  Stanton's  condemnation 
of  the  law,"  the  President  affirms,  '*  was  the  most 
elaborate  and  emphatic ;  and  he  advised  me  that 
it  was  my  duty  to  defend  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent from  usurpation,  and  to  veto  the  law."  At 
this  time,  before  the  bill  had  become  a  law,  there 
was  no  question  of  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  remove  any  member  of  his  Cabinet ;  and  had 
any  one  of  them  intimated  that  he  would  avail 
himself  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  case  it  be- 
came a  law  he  should  at  once  have  removed 
him. 

The  President  proceeds  to  detail  the  action  of 
his  Cabinet  in  re^uxl  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  quotes  Mr.  Stanton*s  testi- 
mony before  the  Impeachment  Conmuttee  to  the 
Cfffect  that  he  "  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  take  measures  for  the 
organization  of  the  rebel  States  on  the  plan  pro- 
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error  or  the  omissioii  of  the  President  that  this 
military  commander  was  left  without  instmc- 
tions,"  bat  for  all  these  defaults,  says  Mr. 
Johnson,  '*  the  President  was  held  responsible ;" 
whereas  the  Secretary  of  War  knew  that  the 
President  was  not  responsible,  for  he  knew  no- 
thing of  the  state  of  affairs  at  New  Orleans  nntil 
many  days  thereafter.  The  President  nidges  that 
if  the  Secretaiy  of  War  had  given  proper  instmc- 
tions  to  General  Balrd  the  riot  which  arose  on 
the  assembling  of  the  Convention  would  not  have 
occnrred. 

The  President  contends  that  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  a  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet is  essentially  that  of  principal  and  agent ;  so 
that  it  has  been  judiciaUy  decided  that  an  order 
made  by  the  head  of  a  department  is  presumed 
to  be  made  by  the  President  himself;  and  that 
therefore ' '  the  principal  upon  whom  such  respons- 
ibility is  devolved  for  the  acts  of  the  subordinate 
ought  to  be  left  as  free  as  possible  in  the  matter 
of  selection  and  of  dismissal."  To  hold  him  to 
responsibility  for  an  officer  beyond  his  control, 
to  allow  the  agent  and  not  the  principal  to  de- 
cide upon  the  question  of  his  own  fitness,  *^  would 
be  to  reverse  the  just  order  of  administration 
and  to  place  the  subordinate  above  the  superior." 
Moreover,  continues  the  President,  among  other 
relations  between  the  President  and  the  head  of 
a  department  is  that  of  *' mutual  confidence.'* 
This  had  entirely  ceased  between  him  and  Mr. 
Stanton ;  yet  ''while  the  President  was  unwilling 
to  allow  Mr.  Stanton  to  remain  in  his  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Stanton  was  equally  unwilling  to  al- 
low the  President  to  carry  on  his  administration 
without  his  presence. "  The  President  had  hoped 
that  Mr.  Stanton,  as  intimated  in  his  note  of 
August  12,  would  have  ended  the  complication  by 
resigning  upon  the  assemblage  of  Congress.  The 
President  closes  this  communication  by  saying 
that,  '*  as  far  as  the  public  interests  are  involved, 
there  has  been  no  cause  for'regret.  Salutary  re- 
forms have  been  introduced  by  the  Secretaiy  ad 
interim,  and  great  reductions  of  expenses  have 
been  effected  under  his  administration  of  the 
War  Department  to  the  saving  of  millions  to 
the  Treasury." 

This  message  was  referred  to  the  Military  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  a  majority  of  whom,  on  the 
8th  of  January,  presented  an  elaborate  Report, 
controverting  nearly  every  point  set  forth  by  the 
President  The  design  of  the  Tenure  of  Office 
Act  was  to  prevent  the  President  from  making 
any  removals  except  for  mental  or  moral  incar 
pacity,  or  for  some  legal  disqualification;  and 
these  facts  must  be  proved  prior  to  removal. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Bill 
is  assumed,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  President 
has  recognized  it  by  his  action  in  this  very  case. 

Passing  to  the  immediate  question  of  the  sus- 
pension of  Mr.  Stanton,  the  Report  goes  on  to 
declare  that,  if  the  opinions  of  the  Attom^y- 
Greneral  (given  in  our  Record  for  July  and  Sep- 
tember, 1867)  "were  carried  into  practice,  as 
Mr.  Johnson  proposed  that  they  should  be,  and 
as  he  had  instructed  his  subordinates  to  carry 
them  out,  the  plain  intention  of  Congress  in  re^ 
gard  to  reconstruction  in  rebel  States  would  have 
been  defeated."  Mr.  Stanton  expressed  his  dis- 
sent from  these  opinions,  and  Congress  upon  as- 
sembling in  July,  1867,  passed  a  third  Act  of 
Reconstruction.    This  also  was  vetoed  by  Mr. 


Johnson,  ''whose  whole  course  of  conduct  was 
notoriously  in  open  and  violent  antagonism  to 
the  wiH  of  the  nation,  as  expressed  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress.  Mr.  Stanton,  on  the  odier 
hand,  fiivored  l£e  fiuthful  execution  of  these  laws. 
He  htA  good  reason  to  believe,  and  did  believe, 
that  if  he  resigned  his  post  Mr.  Johnson  would 
fill  the  vacancy  by  the  appointment  of  some  per- 
son in  accord  with  himself  in  his  plans  of  ob- 
struction and  resistance  to  the  will  of  Congress. 
Such  an  appointment  would  by  the  Constitution 
have  remained  in  force  till  the  end  of  the  session 
of  the  Senate." 

The  Report  admits,  as  averred  by  the  Presi- 
dent, that  Mr.  Stanton  considered  the  Tenure 
of  Office  Bill  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  was  op- 
posed to  its  becoming  a  law ;  but  the  Conmiittee 
contend  that  "it  does  not  follow  because  a  public 
officer  has  entertained  such  an  opinion  of  a  pro- 
posed measure,  he  is  to  carry  his  notions  so  fiir 
as  to  treat  it  as  void  when  formally  enacted  into 
a  law  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House  of  Cent- 
gress. "  The  Report  eulogizes  Mr.  Stanton's  con- 
duct in  refusing  to  resign,  declaring  that  "in  so 
doing  he  consulted  both  his  own  duty  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  country." 

The  Report  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  alle- 
gations of  the  President  concerning  Mr.  Stanton's 
procedure  in  regard  to  the  New  Orleans  riot  The 
general  conclusions  are  that:  "Mr.  Johnson  in 
his  report  seeks  to  throw  off  from  himsdf  aU  the 
responsibility  of  the  riot,  and  denies  that  he  was 
warned  in  time.  This  denial,  in  the  face  of  the 
uncontested  and  incontrovertible  facts  of  the  case, 
admits  of  but  one  reply,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  un- 
true, and  known  to  be  so  to  Mr.  Johnson.  He 
was  warned,  and  fully  warned,  of  the  imp«)d- 
ing  violence,  and  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  deny  a 
fact  so  well  established.  Mr.  Stanton  was  not 
so  warned." 

A  Minority  Rowrt,  presented  by  Senator  Doo- 
little,  sustained  me  views  of  the  President  upon 
the  general  ground  that  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
"by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
by  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Government,  has 
the  power  to  remove  at  his  pleasure  all  executive 
officers;"  and  that  in  this  special  case  the  re- 
moval was  fully  justified.  This  Report  concludes 
with  the  recommendation  of  a  resolution  that: 

The  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  removal  of 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Report  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
concluded  with  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  hayioe  considered  the  evidence  and 
reasonfl  ^ven  by  the  President  in  his  Report  of  the 
12th  of  December,  1867,  for  the  suspension  'ftom  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  war  of  Edwin  H.  StaaUm,  the 
Senate  do  not  concur  in  such  Buspenslon. 

The  essential  point  was  the  adoption  of  one  or 
the  other  of  these  resolutions.  It  finally  reached 
a  vote  on  the  ISth  of  Januaiy,  when  by  a  ma- 
jority of  85  to  6  the  resolution  of  the  Majority 
Report  was  adopted.  The  consequence  was  that 
Mr.  Stanton  resumed  the  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions of  Secretary  of  War,  General  Grant  volun- 
tarily vacating  the  position  which  he  had  held  ad 
interim, 

NEW  RBCONSTRUCTIOIV  BILU 

Probably  the  most  important  measure  now 
pending  before  Congress  is  that  the  text  of  which 
we  give  below.    It  was  drafted  by  the  Reeon- 
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stniction  Committee  in  the  Home  in  accordance 
with  instmctions  from  that  body.  Manj  amend- 
ments were  proposed  to  it  in  its  yarioos  stages, 
and  it  was  as  a  result  much  modified  by  the 
Committee.  On  the  2l8t  of  January  the  bill  was 
passed  in  the  House  by  an  almost  strict  party 
yote,  there  being  128  ayes  to  46  nays,  the  ayes 
being  all  strictly  Republican ;  the  na^'s  being  all 
Democrats,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Cary  of 
Ohio.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  bUl  as  it 
passed  the  House: 

SnmoN  LBeit  enaeUdy  tto,,  That  in  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Qeorgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Loalalana,  Texas,  Florida,  and  Arkansas  there 
are  no  clyll  State  GoTemments,  republican  In  form, 
and  that  the  so-called  ciyil  governments  In  said  States, 
respectiyely,  shall  not  be  recoffolxed  as  yalid  or  legal 
StMe  Governments,  either  by  the  executive  or  the  Ju- 
dicial power  or  authority  of  the  United  States. 

Sao.  2.  And  be  it  Aurther  enacted.  That  for  the  speedy 
enforcement  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  more  efficient  government  of  the  Bebel  States,** 
passed  March  2, 1S67,  and  the  several  acts  supplement- 
ary tiiereto,  the  General  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  enjoin, 
by  special  orders,  upon  all  officers  in  command,  with- 
in the  several  military  departments  within  said  sever- 
al States,  the  performance  of  all  acts  authorized  by 
said  several  iSws  above  recited ;  is  authorized  to  re- 
moye,  at  his  discretion,  by  his  order,  from  command, 
any  or  all  of  said  commanders,  and  detail  other  officers 
of  the  United  States  Army,  not  below  the  rank  of  Col- 
onel, to  perform  all  the  duties  and  exerdse  all  the 
powers  anthoriaed  by  said  several  acts,  to  the  end  that 
the  people  of  the  said  several  States  may  speedily  re- 
orsanixe  civil  governments,  republican  in  form,  in 
said  several  States,  and  be  restored  to  political  power 
in  the  Union. 


Sao.  8.  And  be  it  further  enadedj  That  the  General 
'  'le  Army  may  remove  any  or  all 

ig  under  the  several  Provisio 

iin  the  said  disorganized  States,  and  appoint  oth- 


of  the  Army  may  remove  any  or  all  civil  officers  now 
actlns  under  the  several  Provisional  Governments 


ers  to  discharee  the  ^ties  pertaining  to  their  respect- 
ive offices,  and  may  do  any  and  all  acts  which,  by  said 
several  laws  above  mentioned,  are  authorized  to  be 
done  hy  the  several  Commanders  of  the  Military  De- 
partments within  said  States ;  and  so  much  of  said 
acts,  or  of  any  act,  as  authorizes  the  President  to  de- 
tail the  Military  Commanders  to  said  Military  Depart- 
ments, or  to  remove  any  officers  who  may  be  detailed 
as  herein  provided,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sac.  4.  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  order 
any  part  of  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  to 
assist  hy  force  of  arms  the  authority  of  either  of  said 
Provisional  Governments  in  said  disorganized  States. 
to  oppose  or  obstruct  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  as  provided  in  this  act  and  the  acts  to  which 
this  is  supplementary. 

Sbo.  5.  And  be  it  further  enaetedj  That  any  interfer- 
ence by  any  person,  with  intent  to  prevent  by  force 
the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  General  of  the  Army, 
made  in  pursuance  of  this  act  and  of  the  acts  aforesaid, 
or  any  reftisal  or  willful  neglect  of  any  person  to  issue 
any  order  or  do  any  act  reqmred  by  this  act,  or  other  of 
the  acts  to  which  this  act  1b  additional  and  supplement- 
ary, with  intent  to  defeat  or  delay  the  due  execution 
oriols  act  or  of  either  of  the  acts  to  which  this  is  sup- 
plementary, shall  be  held  to  be  a  high  misdemeanor, 
and  the  par^  guUty  thereof  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
fined  not  exceeding  Ave  thousand  dollars  and  impris- 
oned not  exceeding  two  years. 

Seo.  6.  And  be  itfisrther  enacted.  That  so  much  of  all 
acts,  and  parts  of  acts,  as  conflicts  or  is  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

The  debates  upon  this  bill  in  both  Houses  have 
been  exceedingly  animated.  In  the  House,  Mr. 
Fernando  Wood,  in  the  course  of  a  speech,  de- 
nounced it  as  ''a  bill  without  a  title,  a  chUd 
without  a  Dame,  and  probably  without  a  father ; 
a  monstrosity,  a  measure  the  most  in&mous  of 
the  many  infiunous  acts  of  this  present  infamous 
Congress. "  These  words  were  held  to  be  deroga- 
tory to  the  dignity  of  the  House,  and  it  was  or- 
dered by  a  large  majority  (114  to  38)  that  Mr. 
Wood  should  be  publicly  reprimanded  by  the 
Speaker. 


CBKBURB  OF  THB  FBXSIDXRT. 

In  the  House,  Janoaiy  6,  was  brought  up  a 
resolntion  previously  offered,  censuring  the  Pres- 
ident for  the  remoyal  of  General  Sheridan  from 
the  command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District,  and 
thanking  General  Grant  for  his  action  in  the 
matter.  The  question  was  divided.  The  clause 
in  these  words,  censoring  the  President,  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  79  to  28 : 

"Besdved  that  this  House  utterly  condemns  the 
conduct  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  his  action  in  removing  that  gallant  soldier, 
Philip  H.  Sheridan,  firom  the  command  of  the  Fifth 
Militsry  District** 

The  clause  tendering  thanks  to  General  Grant 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  82  to  23. 

THE  SUPBEHE  COUBT. 

A  yeiy  important  bill  in  relation  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  was  passed  in 
the  House,  Jannaiy  IS,  by  a  vote  of  116  to  89. 
It  provides  in  substance  that  any  number  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  not  less  than  five, 
shall  constitute  a  quorum ;  and  that  no  case  be- 
fore the  Court  involving  the  validity  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States  sl^  be  decided  adversely 
to  the  validity  of  such  law  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Court. — ^The  importance  of  this  bill  arises  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  supposed  that  a  majority  of 
the  judges  consider  the  Reconstruction  laws,  as 
passed  by  Congress,  to  be  unconstitutional.  This 
presumed  migoritv  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole.  Hence,  should  the  bill  become  a  law, 
the  requisite  number  of  judges  to  render  invalid 
these  Acts  will  not  be  obtained. 

BIGHTS  OF  AKEBIGAX  GITIZEK8  ABBOAD. 

Some  further  action  has  been  taken  upon  this 
subject.  In  the  House  a  resolution  was  passed 
requesting  the  President  to  intercede  with  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  for  the  pardon  of  Father 
McMahon,  now  imprisoned  in  Canada.  It  is  id- 
leged  that  he  went  to  Canada  on  private  business, 
although  in  company  with  a  body  of  Fenians, 
and  that  after  the  skirmish  which  took  place  he 
was  captured  while  administeriiig  spiritual  con- 
solation to  the  wounded  Fenians ;  but  that  he 
was  in  no  other  way  implicated  in  the  invasion. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  Mr.  Banks,  from 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  presented  a 
Report  upon  the  general  question  of  the  rights 
of  naturalized  American  citizens.  It  recites  that 
at  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence  three 
questions  were  left  unsettled  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain:  (1.)  The  Impress- 
ment of  Seamen ;  (2.)  The  Right  of  Smirch ; 
(3.)  Expatriation. — The  first  and  second  were 
virtually  settled  by  the  war  of  1812;  the  third, 
and  most  important,  remains  unsettled.  The  to- 
tal emigration  to  this  country  from  Europe  since 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  6,640,000, 
and  English  law  holds  them  and  their  descend- 
ants to  be  Britbh  subjects.  After  an  exhaustive 
statement  of  the  origin  of  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  Committee  say  that  out  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  35,000,000  there  are  20,000,000  who 
under  this  claim  are  subjects  of  the  several  States 
of  Europe,  and  their  service  is  due  to  them ;  and 
any  one  of  them  visiting  Europe  is  legally  liable 
to  be  drafted  into  the  armies  of  the  respective  na- 
tions ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Europe, 

three-fifths  of  our  able-bodied  dtiz^i|9  i^^be 
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summoned  to  fight  against  this  oountiy.  The 
Committee  prepared  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  meet 
this  case,  the  salient  features  of  which  are  that 
the  right  of  expatriation  is  affirmed,  and  asserted 
to  exist  in  the  case  of  all  persons  of  foreign  birth 
who  shall  be  able  to  prove  a  continuous  residence 
in  the  United  States  of  five  years ;  and  in  case 
the  rights  of  any  such  citizen  are  infringed  upon 
by  any  European  Government,  reprisal  may  be 
made  by  seizing  the  person  and  property  of  any 
subject  of  the  Government  so  offending.  The 
Committee,  however,  believe  that  no  such  action 
\vill  be  required,  for,  they  say,  "  it  can  not  be 
that  in  this  age,  when  all  the  political  traditions 
of  the  Middle  Ages  are  trembling,  that  Europe 
will  at  this  day  rush  to  extremities  to  sustain  a 
claim  repudiated  by  every  authoritv  of  law,  hu- 
manity, experience,  civilization,  and  justice." 

FINANCIAL  PBOJECT8. 

In  view  of  the  unexpected  fiiilure  of  the  cotton 
crop  a  bill  passed  the  House  suspending  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  upon  cotton.  The  Senate  pro- 
posed, certain  amendments,  to  a  part  of  which  the 
House  refused  to  accede ;  committees  of  confer- 
ence have  been  appointed,  but  as  yet  no  positive 
action  has  been  taken. Among  other  ques- 
tions which  have  been  under  consideration  is  that 
of  the  enormous  frauds  in  regard  to  the  collection 
of  the  tax  upon  distilled  spirits.  It  is  not  denied 
that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  revenue  which 
should  have  been  derived  from  this  source  has 
failed  to  be  realized  by  the  Treasury.  The  same 
is  true,  though  not  quite  to  the  same  extent,  of 
the  tax  upon  tobacco  and  its  manufactures.  Va- 
rious measures  to  obviate  these  frauds  have  been 
proposed,  and  are  under  consideration. 

The  most  important  subject  connected  with 
finances  is  that  which  relates  to  the  character 
and  amount  of  the  circulating  medium.  Upon 
one  side  it  is  urged,  notably  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  his  Report — the  main  points  of 
whose  argument  were  stated  in  our  last  Record — 
that  the  paper  currency  should  be  gradually  con- 
tracted, with  a  view  to  the  return  at  an  early  day 
to  a  specie  currency.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
urged  that  the  existing  currency  is  not  too  large 
in  amount  for  the  requirements  of  business ;  and 
that,  as  existing  obligations  were  entered  upon 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  amount  of  currency, 
any  contraction  would  result  in  great  financial 
disturbance. 

Closely  connected  with  this  question  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  character  of  our  paper  cur- 
rency. The  point  is,  whether  the  present  Na- 
tional Bank  notes  should  continue  in  circulation, 
or  should  be  replaced  by  "Greenbacks,"  issued 
directly  by  the  Government  The  argmnent  in 
favor  of  the  National  Bank  is  presented  by  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  and  noted  in  its  main 
points  in  our  last  Record.  A  bill  now  under 
consideration  in  the  House  proposes  to  do  away 
with  these  institutions.  The  following  comprises 
its  chief  features : 

i  1.  After  the  passage  of  this  Act  it  shall  be  nnlaw- 
fbl  for  any  individual  or  corporation  to  issue  as  money 
any  note  or  bill  not  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress ; 
and  the  Secietary  of  the  Treasury  is  to  issue  not  ex- 
ceeding $300,000,000  of  United  States  notes,  not  bear- 
ing interest,  which  shall  be  a  legal  tender. 

?2.  These  notes  shall  be  issued  only  in  exchange 
for  drcnlating  notes  of  National  Banks. 

fi  3.  Clrculiuixig  notes  of  National  Banks  paid  into 
the  Treasury  ox  the  United  States  are  not  to  be  re- 


Issued  ;  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pay  oot 
an  eqaal  sum  in  the  notes  authorized  by  thia  Act ;  and 
may  exchange  such  notes  for  National  Bank  notea. 
When  the  notes  of  any  National  Bank  in  the  Treasury 
amount  to  $900,  the  bank  Ls  required  to  redeem  them 
in  lawful  money. 

ii  4  and  6  provide  for  the  transactions  between  the 
Treasury  and  the  banks. 

i  6  directs  thst  the  amount  of  notes  thus  issoed 
shall  be  Invested  in  Treasury  bonds  or  interest-bear- 
ing debt  of  the  United  States,  the  preference  being 
given  to  bonds  held  in  the  Treasury  as  security  for 
circulating  notes  of  National  Banks. 

The  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  secure  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  notes  of  National  Banks,  and  to 
substitute  therefor  **  Greenbacks." 

RECONSTRUCTION  CONVENTIONS. 

The  Reconstruction  Conventions  are  now  in 
operation  in  all  of  the  ten  States  included  within 
the  scope  of  the  Military  Bill,  except  in  Alaba- 
ma, whose  convention  has  adjourned,  having 
completed  the  new  Constitution. 

This  Constitution  opens  with  a  *'  declaration 
of  rights,"  according  to  which  aU  persons  are 
declared  citizens  of  the  State  who  are  '*  resident 
in  this  State,  bom  in  the  United  States,  or  nata> 
rallzed,  or  who  shall  have  legally  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. " 
All  such  persons  are  declared  to  possess  equal 
civil  and  political  rights  and  public  privileges. 
It  is  also  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  im- 
prisoned for  debt ;  that  every  citizen  has  a  right 
to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  himself  and  the  State ; 
and  that  no  form  of  slavery  shall  exist  in  the 
State.  Article  2  rehites  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
State.  Article  3  relates  to  the  distribution  of  the 
powers  of  the  State  Government  Article  4  de- 
fines the  sphere,  duties,  and  mode  of  election  of 
the  Legislative  department.  It  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  General  Assembly,  within  five  years  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  within  ev- 
ery subsequent  period  often  years,  to  provide  for 
the  revision,  digesting,  and  promulgation  of  all 
the  public  statutes  of  the  State.  No  person  en- 
gaging in  a  duel  shall  be  capable  of  holding  of- 
fice under  the  State  Government.  Article  6  de- 
fines the  duties  of  the  Executive  department; 
and  article  6  those  of  the  Judiciary.  Article  7 
relates  to  Elections.  All  male  citizens  of  21 
years  old  and  upward  are  declared  electors,  with 
the  exception  (1.)  of  those  who,  during  the  late 
rebellion,  inflicted  or  caused  to  be  inflicted  any 
cruel  or  unusual  punishment  upon  United  States 
soldiers  or  citizens ;  (2.)  of  those  disqualified  by 
the  proposed  14th  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  who  were  exclud- 
ed in  the  late  registration  under  the  operation 
of  the  Military  Bill ;  (8.)  of  those  convicted  of 
treason,  embezzlement  of  public  funds,  malfeas- 
ance in  ofiice,  crime  punishable  by  law  with  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary,  or  bribeiTj  and 
(4.)  of  those  who  are  idiots  or  insane.  The  2d 
exception  is  modified  so  as  to  admit  ns  voters 
*'such  persons  as  aided  in  the  reconstruction 
proposed  by  Congress,  and  accept  the  political 
equality  of  all  men  before  the  law;  and  provision 
is  made  for  the  removal  of  disabilities  by  the 
General  Assembly.  Articles  8  and  9  relate  to 
Representation  and  Taxation ;  Article  10  to  the 
Militia;  Article  11  to  Education;  Article  12 
establishes  a  Bureau  of  Industrial  Resources; 
Article  18  relates  to  CoTx>orations ;  Article  14 
exempts  from  sale  on  execution  the  property  of 
any  resident  of  the  State  to  the  value  of  f  1000, 
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and  eveiy  homestead  not  exceeding  $2000  in 
value.  Article  15  relates  to  the  oath  of  office, 
which  is  simply  to  snpport  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of 
Alahama.  Article  16  provides  for  Amendments 
of  the  Constitution,  the  proposition  for  such 
amendments  to  be  adopted  by  two-thirds  of  each 
House  of  the  Assembly. 

In  South  Carolina,  at  the  close  of  1867,  Gen- 
eral Canhy  issued  an  order  suspending  executions 
and  staying  proceedmgs  in  all  cases  arising  dur- 
ing the  war,  suspending  sales  under  foreclosure, 
and  providing  ibr  a  homestead  exemption.  He 
also  revoked  General  Sickles's  order  prohibiting 
the  distillatiott  of  liquors  and  the  granting  of  h- 
oenses  to  bar-rooms.  The  bar-rooms  have  been 
reopened,  and  the  proceeds  of  licenses  are  devoted 
to  die  snpport  of  tne  poor. 

Governor  Pierpont  s  (Virginia)  term  of  office 
expired  January  1.  No  successor  has  been  pro- 
vided for.  Governor  F.  B.  Flanders,  of  Louisi- 
ana, resigned  January  2,  and  Greneral  Hancock 
appointed  Joshua  Baker  to  fill  the  vacancy.  On 
the  11th  General  Hancock  issued  an  order  an- 
nulling Sheridan*s  instructions  to  boards  of  regis- 
tration. On  the  same  day  General  Meade  re- 
moTcd  Governor  Jenkins,  of  Georgia.  The  des- 
titution of  the  Southern  States  still  continues. 
New-Tear's  Day  was  quite  generally  celebrated 
by  the  negroes  of  the  South  as  the  fifth  annivers- 
ary of  their  emancipation. 

REPOST  OF  COMMISSIONER  WELLS. 

The  Report  on  our  National  revenue  system, 
lecently  xnade  by  Special  Commissioner  David 
A.  Wells,  is  a  very  important  document.  Mr. 
Wells,  upon  an  estimate  of  our  National  annutd 
expenditure  at  $HO,000,.000  for  ordinary  ex- 
penses, $130,000,000  for  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  and  $50,000,000  for  the  reduction  of  the 
public  debt,  expresses  his  belief  that  this  expend- 
iture can  be  met  by  a  tax  of  only  $8  78  per  h^, 
and  the  principal  of  our  debt  extinguished  with- 
in twenty  years.  The  Commission  estimates  the 
internal  revenue  from  distilled  spirits,  fermented 
liquors,  tobacco,  income,  stamps,  banks,  rail- 
roads, legacies,  salaries,  etc.,  as  $152,000,000. 
This  would  leave  a  deficit  of  $18,000,000  neces- 
sary to  make  up  the  sum  ($170,000,000)  that 
was,  according  to  previous  estimates,  to  be  pro- 
vided for  from  internal  revenue  sources.  To 
meet  this^deficiency  he  relies  upon  ''special"  or 
*' license*^  taxes. 

The  most  important  portion  of  the  Beport  is 
that  which  relates  to  "reform  in  revenue  ad- 
ministration." Mr.  WeUs  is  of  the  opinion  that 
frauds  are  not  confined  to  whisky  revenues,  and 
says  that  if  the  truth  were  known  it  would  be 
found  that  those  connected  with  the  tobacco  rev- 
enues were  still  greater,  and  that  those  in  coal 
oil  are  not  inferior  to  those  in  whisky  and  tobac- 
co. These  evils,  he  says,  do  not  exist  in  other 
countries,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  them  here. 
The  remedy  must  come  from  an  entire  change 
in  the  system  according  to  which  revenue  officers 
are  selected,  and  in  the  tenure  of  iheir  office. 
This  change  would  not  necessarily  do  away  with 
patronage,  but  by  making  necessary  an  examina^ 
tion  of  the  candidates,  would  secure  honest  and 
competent  officers.  Mr.  Wells  also  recommends 
the  consolidation  of  large  cities  into  single  col- 
lection districts  under  one  assessor  and  one  col- 


lector, and  concludes  with  a  proposition  that 
there  should  be  a  Board  of  Revenue  Commis- 
douers,  consisting  of  five  members,  to  which 
should  be  translemd  the  whole  business  of  col- 
lecting the  revenue,  both  customs  and  internal, 
subject  only  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury :  this  Board  to  constitute 
also  a  Board  of  Examination,  whose  approval 
should  be  the  necessary  condition  precedent  to 
the  granting  of  any  revenue  commission. 

SOUTHEItN  AHEBICA. 

Captain -General  Lersundi  assumed  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Cuba  at  the  close  of  the  year.  In 
his  circular  to  the  district  governors  he.  recom- 
mends the  utmost  vigilance  in  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade. — At  Porto  Hico  the  earthquake 
shocks  have  continued,  but  not  on  such  a  scale 
as  to  alarm  the  inhabitants.— On  the  11th  the  in- 
habitants of  St.  Thomas  voted  ahnost  unanimous- 
ly in  fiivor  of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Denmark. 

On  account  of  the  recent  rebellion  in  Yucatan 
against  the  authority  of  Governor  Cepeda,  the 
Mexican  Government  blockaded  the  port  of  Sisal 
December  80,  and  ordered  a  large  military  force, 
under  General  Diaz,  to  the  peninsula.  The  rebel 
governor.  Pastor  Rios,  has,  it  is  said,  received 
support  from  the  neighboring  English  colony  of 
Belize. — ^Advices  of  December  22  state  that  the 
congressional  canvass  of  votes  for  the  Presidency 
of  Mexico  had  resulted  in  favor  of  Juarez,  only 
three  members  voting  against  hinu  Constitu- 
tional reforms  were  under  consideration  in  the 
Mexican  Congress,  assimilating  the  government 
to  that  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  re- 
lations between  the  executive  and  legislative  de- 
partments. 

Early  in  the  month  a  revolution  broke  out  in 
San  Domingo ;  the  regular  government  was  com- 
pelled to  find  a  refuge  in  Turk's  Island. 

Early  in  December,  18G7,  the  rebellion  against 
President  Prado's  administration  in  Peru  had, 
under  the  lead  of  General  Canseco  in  the  south 
and  Colonel  Bulta  in  the  north,  extended  to  the 
provinces  of  Huancayo,  Jauja,  and  Tarma,  east 
of  Lima,  but  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  Andes. 
The  city  of  Arequipa,  held  by  the  revolutionists, 
was  in  a  state  of  siege,  with  but  little  prospect  of 
escaping  capture. 

EUROPE. 

The  year  18C8  opened  auspiciously.  On  the 
part  of  the  Great  Powers  of  the  Continent  the 
most  unreserved  assurances  were  given  of  peace- 
ful intentions. 

In  France,  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor,  pub- 
lished Decemb^  SI,  the  Corps  Legislatif  for  the 
next  five  years  is  to  consist  of  a  total  of  292 
members.  The  city  of  Paris  is  entitled  to  9  rep- 
resentatives, as  hitherto.  The  passage  of  the 
Army  bill  has  produced  great  excitement  in  Eu- 
rope. It  raises  the  army  to  over  750,000  men, 
and  provides  for  a  National  Guard  of  400,000 
militia. 

A  cable  telegram  states  that  Archduke  Al- 
brecht  of  Austria  had  been  ordered  to  prepare 
for  the  field.  These  facts,  and  the  determined 
attitude  recently  assumed  by  Russia  on  the  East- 
em  question,  have  naturallv  excited  serious  ap- 
prehensions of  an  approaching  European  war. 

The  British  Government  continues  to  arrest 
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Fenians.  Loixl  Strathnairn,  Coxninander- in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  was  on  the  8d  act- 
ively engaged  in  disposing  his  troops  to  meet  a 
possible  outbreak.  On  tilie  night  of  the  3d  a 
body  of  Fenians  entered  the  magazine  in  Cork 
and  carried  off  half  a  ton  of  blasting  powder. 
George  Francis  Train  was  arrested  at  Qaeens- 
town  on  the  18th  on  the  ground  of  his  Fenian 
sympathies,  but  the  act  was  disavowed  by  the 
British  Government. 

The  remains  of  Maximilian  were  landed  at 
Trieste  on  the  16th. 

Italy  is  still  unsettled  and  bewildered.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  King  Victor  Emanuel  coun- 
seled the  people  and  the  parliament  to  preserve 
their  calmness,  declaring  that  it  was  the  unani- 
mous desire  of  Italy  that  Rome  should  become 
the  national  capital,  but  that  the  treatment  of 
the  question  demanded  patience.  General  Mena- 
brea,  after  much  difficulty,  had  on  the  6th  suc- 
ceeded in  the  organization  of  a  Cabinet  with 
Reale  as  Minister  of  War. 

.  Mount  Vesuvius,  during  the  week  ending  De- 
cember 14,  afforded  a  spectacle  of  unusual  grand- 
eur. '*Lai:ge  masses  of  kva,"  says  the  London 
Ti?nes  correspondent,  *'  were  shot  up  to  a  great 
height,  one  of  which,  even  from  the  city,  was 
seen  to  fall  like  a  mighty  rock  and  roll  down  the 
sides  of  the  greater  cone.  Streams  of  red-hot 
lava  were  flowing  over  the  crater  and  bathing  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  while 
fiery  lava,  ashes,  and  sand,  were  sent  np  with  an 
inmiense  impetus,  irradiating  the  sky  far  and 
near."  The  cannonade  was  heard  in  the  most 
distant  part  of  Naples. 

A  telegraphic  dispatch,  dated  at  Naples  on  the 
29th  of  January  and  received  in  time  to  appear 
in  the  New  York  papers  of  the  morning  of  the 
30th,  gives  the  latest  account  of  this  eruption, 
llie  dispatch  reads:  '*The  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  which  has  continued  with  greater  or 
less  intensity  since  its  occurrence  in  the  past 
year,  has  culminated  in  an  unusual  and  veiy 
fatal  catastrophe.  Yesterday  evening  the  side 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  lying  right  opposite  to  the 
gate  of  Castello  Nuovo,  one  of  the  fortifications 
of  the  city,  situated  between  the  royal  palace  and 
the  sea,  fell,  tumbling  outward.  The  detached 
portion  buried  several  houses  built  in  the  vicinity, 
and  overwhelmed  carriages  and  other  convey- 
ances passing  on  the  highway  at  the  moment. 
The  scene  is  melancholy  and  full  of  ruin.  The 
road  running  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  volcano 
is  filled  with  rocks  and  earth  which  just  lately 
formed  part  of  the  mountain.  This  extraordi- 
nary event  has  also  been  attended  with  consider- 
able loss  of  life ;  but  the  number  of  persons  killed 
has  not  been  ascertained.'* 

In  Portugal  the  unpopularity  of  the  new  83^8- 
tem  of  taxation  led  to  nots  in  Lisbon  and  else- 
where, at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and  owing 
to  the  excitement  the  ministry  resigned.  A  new 
cabinet  was  organized  under  Count  Avila. 

We  group  together  the  substance  of  the  main 
telegraphic  dispatches  bearing  date  January  29, 
and  received  by  us  on  the  30th,  at  the  moment 
when  we  dose  this  Record: — ^The  London  dis- 
patch says:  ''The  internal  condition  of  Italy  is 
becoming  critical    Fears  are  entertained  that  a 


coup  ditat  is  contemplated  at  Florence.  It  is 
believed  in  Paris  that  the  relations  between  the 
French  and  Italian  Governments  are  not  so  cor- 
dial as  they  have  been." — ^From  Florence,  under 
date  of  January  29,  the  telegraph  reports  that  ''a 
special  agent  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  arrived  at  Rome  on  a  secret  mission  to  the 
Pope,  and  that  he  will  be  sappcMrted  by  Admiral 
Farragut,  whose  fleet  is  hourly  expected  at  Na- 
ples, and  whose  arrival  at  Rome  is  looked  for  at 
an  early  day,"  and  that ''  the  General  Coondl 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  preparations  for 
which  were  some  time  ago  intrusted  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.  to  a  special  commission  of  seven  car- 
dinals, will  assemble  at  Rome  in  November  next" 
— From  London  the  telegraph  reports  that ''  the 
policy  adopted  by  Prussia  on  the  Roman  question 
and  her  agreement  with  France  in  the  treatment 
of  the  subject,  have  caused  surprise.  But  an  ex- 
planation of  tills  course  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
in  sustaining  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  the 
Prussian  Government  finds  a  powerful  means  of 
conciliating  its  Catholic  subjects,  and  of  strength- 
ening  its  influence  over  the  Catholic  States  of 

South  Germany." Contrary  to  our  custom  of 

introducing  into  the  Record  only  statements  of 
ascertained  facts,  we  here  give  an  abstract  of  the 
current  European  rumors  of  a  single  day.  Our 
purpose  is  to  show  that  the  general  conation  of 
Europe  is  such  that  an  outbreak  is  looked  upon 
as  liable  to  occur  at  any  moment ;  and  that  con- 
sequently the  wildest  rumors  are  received  with 
credence,  and  are  thought  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  telegraphed  across  the  Atlantic. 

THE  EAST. 

According  to  advices  from  Yokohama,  Decem- 
ber G,  18G7,  the  Tycoon  of  Japan  had  resigned 
his  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Mikado — the  spir- 
itual head  of  the  Japanese  Government.  The 
empire  was  henceforth  to  be  carried  on,  under 
the  Mikado,  by  a  council  of  Damios,  or  noUes. 
Earlier  advices  (November  26)  state  that,  in  the 
northern  part  of  China  the  imperial  troops  sus- 
tained a  severe  repulse  from  tbe  Ninfei  rebels. 
Mr.  Anson  Burlingtfme,  United  States  Minister 
to  Pekin,  had  been  appointed  by  the  Emperor  as 
special  embassador  to  the  Great  Powers  to  settle 
the  complicated  questions  which  have,  during 
several  years  past,  arisen  under  the  treaty  be- 
tween those  powers  and  China.  The  Emperor 
has  appealed  to  European  powers  to  aid  bun  in 
putting  down  the  rebdlion. 

AFRICA. 

The  British  invasion  of  Abyssinia  was,  on  the 
14th,  fairly  entered  upon.  The  British  expedi- 
tion, 12,000  strong,  one-fourth  of  which  consists 
of  a  brigade  of  coolies,  had  at  that  time,  under 
General  Sir  Robert  Napier,  reached  Abyssinia, 
and  were  marching  against  King  Theodorus. 
The  latter  is  reported  to  have  an  army  of  60,000 ; 
but  these  are  rudely  armed  and  equipped ;  and 
the  &ct  that  many  native  chie&  are  opposed  to 
the  King — principal  among  them  the  Governor 
of  Tigre — ^mll  prove  a  material  aid  to  the  En^h. 
The  occasion  of  the  expedition  was  the  imprison- 
ment by  King  Theodorus  of  some  Briti^  snb- 
jects,  a  few  months  ago. 
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|NE  of  the  pleasantest  essays  in  *'  The  Bam> 
bler"  commences  with  a  quotation  from  Hor- 
ace: ' 
"  Wisdom  at  proper  times  is  well  forgot  I** 

Locke,  whom  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  of 
being  a  favorer  of  idleness  or  libertinism,  says 
that  **  whoever  hopes  to  employ  any  part  of  his 
time  with  efficiency  and  vigor  must  allow  some 
of  it  to  pass  in  trifles.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of 
humanity  to  spend  a  whole  life  in  profound  study 
and  intense  mutation,  and  the  most  rigorous 
exactors  of  industiy  and  seriousness  have  ap- 
pointed hours  for  relaxation  and  amusement." 

With  authority  so  potential  we  open  another 
Drawer  from  the  capacious  bureau  which,  thanks 
to  genial  friends  scattered  up  and  down  the  high> 
ways  and  by-ways  of  the  land,  is  amply  filled  with 
things  humorous  and  edifying. 

Ko  name  is  better  known,  and  no  memory 
mora  revered  throughout  the  South,  than  that  of 
the  late  Bishop  England,  of  Charleston.  It  was 
his  custom,  wherever  he  was  preaching,  whether 
in  a  public  court-house,  or  Protestant  church,  or 
in  his  cathedral,  to  wear  his  ordinary  episcopal 
robes — soutane,  ratchet,  and  short  purple  cape. 
Many  of  the  former  buildings  being  in  his  time 
rather  primitive  structures,  and  Wording  little 
accommodation  for  robing,  he  was  frequently 
compelled  to  make  his  ecclesiastical  toilet  behind 
the  pulpit.  This  happened  on  one  occasion  when 
his  fame  was  at  its  height,  and  people  of  every 
creed,  as  well  as  class  and  condition,  rushed  to 
hear  the  famous  preacher.  One  of  the  robes  worn 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop — the  ratchet — is  a 
kind  of  surplice  (*' surplus,"  as  Mrs.  Partington 
called  it),  usually  made  of  muslin,  or  fine  linen, 
and  trimmed  with  lace.  Dr.  EngUnd  remained 
some  time  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  audience, 
probably  engaged  in  prayer,  and  the  expectation 
was  somewhat  incrc»ised  in  consequence.  At 
length  one,  more  impatient  or  more  curious  than 
the  rest,  ventured  to  take  a  peep,  and  saw  the 
Bishop  in  his  ratchet,  and  before  he  had  time  to 
put  on  his  cape ;  and,  rather  forgetting  the  char- 
acter of  the  place  and  the  nature  of  the  occasion, 
he  cried  out,  in  a  voice  that  rang  thraughout  the 
building:  '^Boysl  the  Bishop's  stripped  to  his 
shirt !  He's  in  earnest,  I  tell  you ;  and  dam  me 
if  he  ain't  going  to  give  us  hdl  this  time !"  The 
Bishop,  who,  Irishman  like,  dearly  loved  a  joke, 
and  who  frequently  told  the  story,  ever  with  un- 
abated relish,  mounted  the  steps  of  Htxe  pulpit, 
and  looked  upon  his  audience  as  calmly  and  with 
as  grave  a  countenance  as  if  these  strange  words 
had  never  reached  his  ears. 

A»  showing  the  enterprise  as  well  as  the  sang 
froid  of  the  American  man  of  fashion,  when  do- 
ing himself  and  his  country  the  honor  of  a  tem- 
porary sojourn  among  the  monarchies  of  Europe, 
it  is  related  by  a  lady  that  recently,  when  dining 
at  the  house  of  a  fashionable  financier  in  Paris, 
after  baring  taken  her  place  she  glanced  at  the 
plate  next  her,  and  found  on  it  a  gilded  card 
bearing  the  name  of  a  marquis.  The  lady  began 
to  think  she  was  honored  with  a  noble  neighbor, 

when,  lo !  in  sauntered  Mr. ,  well  known  in 

New  York,  and  took  his  seat  beside  her.     Con- 
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fessing  to  disappointment,  she  said:  "I  think 
you  are  mistaken — ^it  is  the  seat  of  a  marquis." 
To  which  he  answered,  putting  his  glass  to  his 
eye :  "  Beg  your  pardon,  Madame,  it  is  my  even- 
ing namt  /" 

DuBiNO  the  political  campaign  of  1866  Gen- 
eral Joe  Geiger  was  speaking  in  Butler  County, 
Ohio.  The  audience  was  attentive,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  fellow,  who  interrupted  the  Gen- 
eral with  pointless  remarks  and  questions.  At 
Ittigth  Geiger  said:  ** Young  man,  you  seem 
to  have  a  mighty  open  countenance  in  the  dark ; 
suppose  you  bring  it  a  little  closer  to  the  stand, 
so  mat  we  can  take  a  squint  at  its  beauty  ?"  The 
fellow,  urged  by  those  around  him,  was  simple 
enough  to  go  forward,  when  Geiger,  with  great 
solemnity,  said : 

*' Young  man,  have  you  ever  searched  the 
Holy  Scriptures?" 

"  Certainly  I  have." 

**Have  you  ever  read  in  the  New  Testament 
of  the  man  who  was  advised  to  be  bom  again  ?" 

"Yes." 

'*  Well,  my  yonng  friend,  that  was  the  counsel 
of  inspiration.  For  the  sake  of  yourself,  your 
relations,  and  public  meetings,  follow  it^  go 
through  that  interesting  process,  and  the  XKxt 
time  you  are  bom  be  stiU  horn  /" 

As  the  young  person  meandered  from  the  front 
General  Ueiger  observed:  "That  was  a  Chris- 
tian work  in  me.  I  haise  put  a  spiritual  stop- 
cock on  that  sinner's  wind-pipe,  and  if  he  will 
view  it  in  the  right  spirit  it  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  him." 

A  FRESH  anecdote  of  the  late  President : 
A  gentleman  called  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  seeking 
a  paidon  for  a  young  surgeon  in  the  Confederate 
service,  who  had  passed  clandestinely  through 
the  Union  lines  under  mitigating  circumstances, 
but  had  been  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  confinement  during  the  war.  After 
hearing  the  case  the  President  said,  "I  can  not 

interfere;   I  must  not  offend  Secretary ." 

"That  can  not  happen,"  said  the  petitioner; 

**  Secretary has  not  been  requested  to  give 

the  pardon.  I  have  preferred  to  make  the  ap- 
plication to  the  President,  who  listens  patiently, 
which  Secretary will  not  always  do,  * '  Per- 
haps," said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  there  is  that  differ- 
ence between  the  Secretaxr  and  myself;  and  it 
recalls  a  story  told  to  me  by  Sweat,  of  Maine : 
A  man  in  his  neighborhood  had  a  small,  bull- 
terrier  that  could  whip  aU  the  dogs  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  owner  of  a  lai-ge  dog  which  the 
terrier  had  whipped  asked  the  owner  of  the  ter- 
rier how  it  happened  that  the  terrier  whipped 
every  dog  he  encountered?  *TIuit,'  said  the 
owner  of  the  terrier,  *  is  no  mystery  to  me ;  your 
dog  and  other  dogs  get  half  through  a  fight  be- 
fore they  are  ready;  now,  my  dog  is  always 
tnadr"  

On  another  occasion  the  same  gentleman  so- 
licited Mr.  Lincoln  to  release  a  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  had  been  arrested  by 
order  of  General  Hunter.  After  listening  to  the 
statement  the  President  said,  "  Did  you  ever  read 
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a  book  called  *  flash  Times  in  Alabama?*** 
"  No,  Sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  Well,  you  ought; 
for  there  is  a  case  in  it  which  just  fits  this :  An 
old  Judge  had  a  propensity  for  fining  offendere^ 
no  matter  what  the  offense.  On  one  occasion 
the  regular  term  of  court  was  not  long  enough  to 
close  all  the  cases  and  enable  the  Judge  to  order 
fines,  so  he  held  an  adjoun^ed  term  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  while  intently  occupied  in  that  a^^ee- 
able  duty  the  stove-pipe  fell;  whereupon  the 
Judge,  enraged  at  the  interruption,  without  stop- 
ping to  learn  the  cause,  call^  out,  *  Sheriff,  ar- 
rest every  one  in  the  room !  Mr.  Clerk,  enter  a 
fine  against  every  one  of  them !'  Then,  looking 
through  his  spectacles  and  seeing  the  crowd,  his 
Honor  said,  *  Stop,  Mr.  Clerk ;  enter  a  fine  against 
every  one  in  the  room,  women  and  children  alone 
excepted.*  And,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  don't 
know  but  Genextd  Hunter  has  as  great  a  pro- 
pensity for  arresting  as  the  old  Judge  had  for 
Jining  people."  Which  is  "about  where  it 
lights,'*  as  the  excellent  Joe  Gargery  was  in  (he 
habit  of  remarking. 

A  MEXBEB  of  the  House  of  Hepresentatives  at 
Washington  writes  us  that  while  at  his  home  in 
the  Qranite  State,  during  the  holidays,  he  found 
that  Professor  Chandler,  of  Middlebury,  Vermont, 
had  been  engaged  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
on  geology,  notice  of  which  was  posted  about  the 
town,  headed  "Geological Lectures.**  A  youth 
of  "Irish  extract,"  who  is  called  a  bright  boy  in 
school,  and  who  was  evidently  well  up  in  his  ab- 
breviations, seeing  the  notice,  went  home  to  his 
mother  and  informed  her  that  there  was  to  be  a 
lecture  that  evening.  * '  What  is  it  about  ?"  asked 
the  mother.  "  Well,"  replied  Danny,  "  I  don't 
know  what  it's  about,  but  Geo  Logical  is  the  man 
who's  going  to  lecture  I" 

A  Boston  correspondent  says :  Tour  anecdote 
of  the  late  lamented  Isaac  O.  Barnes,  in  the  Jan- 
uary Number,  reminds  me  of  one  I  have  not  seen 
in  print.  At  the  time  the  Second  Advent  be- 
lievers were  in  full  blast  in  Boston  Mr.  Barnes 
was  passing  their  place  of  meeting  and  urgently 
solicited  to  enter.  He  inquired  the  object  of  so 
Large  and  solicitous  a  gathering,  and  was  told : 
"  We  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  second  coming 
of  Christ — do  come  in  and  be  saved !"  "  Excuse 
me,"  he  replied ;  "  I  am  now  in  somewhat  of  a 
hurry,  but  if  He  arrives  I  beg  of  you  to  treat 
Him  better  than  when  He  made  As  first  visit  /" 

DoRiNG  Sam  Houston's  incumbency  of  the 
Gubernatorial  chair  of  Texas  it  was  proposed  in 
the  Senate  of  that  turbulent  State  to  abolish 
the  State  Geological  Commission,  of  which  a 
very  capable  German  professor  was  chief.  On 
being  asked  his  opinion,  Houston  said  he  was 
opposed  to  abolishing  the  Commission,  as  the 
professor  was  a  very  useful  man — ^very;  "for," 
added  the  Governor,  "  he  has  already  discovered 
six  distinct  strata  of  dirt  on  Dick  Scully^ s  neck, 
with  various  animalculce  /"  Dick  was  a  Member 
of  Congress. 

SooK  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  a  theat- 
rical company  visited  the  city  of  Houston.  At 
one  of  their  performances  President  Houston 
stepped  into  the  principal  box,  wearing  a  cocked 
hat  with  an  enormous  red  feather,  and  the  red 


velvet  lining  of  his  coat  turned  outride.  Stand- 
ing in  the  front  of  the  box  until  all  eyes  were 
turned  on  him,  he  raised  his  finger,  and  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  thundered 
out :  "  Z>o  President  Houston  the  favor  to  play 
'  WoiCt  you  come  to  the  bower  f  " 

Another  of  Old  Sam :  While  President  of 
the  Texan  Republic  he  received  a  challenge  to 
fight  a  duel  vtith  some  person  whom  he  consid- 
ered his  inferior.  Turning  to  the  bearer  of  die 
challenge,  he  said:  "Sir,  tell  your  principal 
that  Sam  Houston  never  fights  dqwn  hiu/** 

One  more :  During  his  Presidency  Congress 
took  exception  to  Houston's  oral  messages,  in- 
sisting that  they  should  be  written  out,  so  as  to 
be  available  for  reference,  and  as  being  more 
respectful.  Acceding  to  their  wishes,  and  the 
next  day  being  the  one  set  apart  for  the  delir- 
ery  of  Ms  inaugural  he  appeared  with  a  roU  of 
paper  in  hand,  tied  with  ribbon,  and  marked 
in  large  letters — "Inauqurau"  He  addressed 
them  with  the  roll  in  his  hand,  wa-v-ing  it  grace- 
fully that  all  might  see  it ;  and,  on  concluding, 
handed  it  with  a  bow  to  the  clerk,  and  stalked 
out  of  the  chamber.  On  opening,  it  was  found 
to  be  a  roll  of  bknk  paper ! 

DtntiNO  Sam  Houston's  Governorship  of  Texas 
an  old  acquaintance  of  his  went  to  Austin  to 
obtain  an  appointment  as  Captain  of  Rangers. 
Among  Houston's  peculiarities  was  his  recollec- 
tion of  fsLces.  A  man's  fiice  once  seen  was  never 
fbt^tten ;  so  when  our  friend  entered  the  pres- 
ence he  was  greeted  with :  "Why,  Perry,  how 
are  you  ? — ^haven't  seen  you  for  twenty  years ! — 
how  have  you  prospered  ?"  The  proper  answers 
having  been  made,  Perry  really,  be^n  to  have 
hopes  of  success.  "Well,  Perry,"  continued 
the  Governor,  "can  I  do  any  thing  for  you?" 
Perry  presented  his  little  matter ;  to  which  Old 
Sam  replied:  "Ah!  Perry,  I  should  like  to 
oblige  you,  but  do  you  remember,  Perry,  soon 
after  Jacinto  your  name,  with  others,  appeared 
attached  to  a  paper  stating  that  Sam  Houston 
was  a  coward,  a  knave,  etc.  ?  So,  Perry,  I  can't 
do  it ;  I'm  sorry.  Perry,  but  I  can't.  Good-by, 
Perry;  God  bless  you.  Perry — God  bless  you, 
my  boy  !'*  And  Perrr  emitted  himself  from  the 
premises  and  returned  unto  his  own  ranch. 

It  is  ever  the  case  with  effen^escent  material 
that  to  be  veiy  sparkling  it  must  be  thoroughly 
bottled.  TTiis  has  frequently  proved  to  be  the 
case  with  General  Butler — ^the  tighter  the  place, 
the  greater  his  "pop."  The  General,  while  in 
active  practice  in  Massachusetts,  was  a  terror  and 
torment  to  Judges  of  thin  calibre.  On  one  occa- 
sion Judge  Sanger  having  been  bullied  and  badg- 
ered out  of  all  patience,  petulantly  asked,  "  What 
does  the  counsel  suppose  I  am  on  this  bench  for?" 
Scratching  his  head  a  minute,  Benjamin  F.  re- 
pUed:  "Well,  I  confess  your  Honor's  got  me 
there!"  

The  solemn  and  the  jocular  sometimes  become 
ludicrously  mixed  in  temples  of  justice.  At  Fort 
Benton,  for  instance,  a  doctor  had  been  appoint- 
ed Justice  of  the  Peace.  A  suit  was  brought  in 
his  court,  and  he  proceeded  with  the  trial ;  and 
thus  did  he  administer  the  oath  to  the  first  wit- 
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nesB :  **  Yoa  do  solenmly  swear  that  the  evidence 
yoa  shall  give  in  this  case  shall  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  troth,  and  nothing  but  the  troth— ^ou  bet  J" 

What  ridiculous  things  occur  sometimes  at 
funerals  I  For  instance:  on  one  of  those  solemn 
occasions  out  West  there  stood  in  the  house  of 
the  defunct  an  old-fashioned  clock,  which,  when 
it  finished  the  announcement  of  the  meridian 
hour,  was  made  to  play  a  tune.  The  officiating 
minister  was  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon  when, 
noon  having  arrived,  the  clock  conmienced  strik- 
ing twelve.  In  a  veiy  solenm  tone  he  impressed 
on  his  hearers  the  inevitable  flight  of  time ;  but 
the  exhortation  was  evidently  ineffective,  as  the 
clock  instantly  followed  mth  the  cheeiy  old  notes 
of ''Yankee  Doodle!" 

How  neatly  and  lovingly,  in  the  following 
verses,  has  some  one  expressed  the  thought  that 
springs  daily  from  many  a  heart  while  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  ''The  Step  on  the  Stair:" 

"Twilieht  is  coming,  and  work  Is  o*er, 
And  I  am  quite  nree  from  all  care ; 
I  silently,  patiently  watch,  and  I  wait 
For  the  sound  of  the  step  on  the  stair. 

'*  TSs  a  welcome  sound  to  my  listening  ear, 
And  my  heart  beats  quick  and  fast ; 
For  I  know  that  my  darling's  retomtng  to  me, 
And  the  toll  of  the  day  la  past. 

"Baby  is  sleeping  within  his  warm  nest, 
The  tea-kettle  sines  in  loud  glee ; 
Nearer  the  sound  of  the  step  on  the  stairs- 
Husband's  come  home  to  nis  tea. 

"He  comes,  and  Fm  happy:  my  heart  is  at  rest; 
rve  no  trouble,  nor  shadow  of  care. 
How  he'll  laugh  when  I  tell  him  I  watch  and  I  wait 
For  the  sound  of  his  step  on  the  stair. 

"God  grant  that  we  ever  may  thus  happy  be; 
All  trials  we'll  equally  share. . 
If  I  were  called  first  to  that  bright  home  above, 
rd  still  list  for  his  step  on  the  stair.** 

Wheit  Charles  Anderson,  ex-Governor  of 
Ohio,  was  about  to  leave  Texas,  in  1861,  having 
been  engaged  there  some  years  in  stock-raising, 
he  was  arrested  on  his  way  to  Brownsville  by  the 
Confederate  authorities,  to  be  held  as  a  prisoner 
of  war.  Just  before  starting  to  return  to  San 
Antonio,  seeing  something  wrong  with  the  feet 
of  one  of  his  mules,  Anderson  stepped  from  his 
ambulance,  and,  attempting  to  take  hold  of  the 
mule's  leg,  received  a  severe  kick.  To  this  he 
apparently  pmd  no  attention,  and  met  with  no 
further  accident  until  just  as  he  was  entering 
the  prison  camp  on  the  Solado  he  drove  over 
a  dog,  which  yelped  terribly.  The  Governor 
had  a  remarkable  fondness  for  dogs  and  horses, 
which  led  him  again  to  dismount,  to  see  if  the 
brute  was  badly  hurt.  Endeavoring  to  soothe 
him,  the  dog  bit  his  hand.  Raising  himself,  with 
a  voice  husky  with  disgust  and  anger,  he  shouted : 
' '  Anderson^  luck !  Kicked  by  the  meanest  mule 
ever  put  in  harness ;  bit  by  the  mangiest  cur  that 
ever  gnawed  a  bone ;  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
meanest  apology  ibr  a  government  the  world  ever 
saw,  and  all  }n  one  day !  Drive  on,  Bob ;  no- 
thing more  can  happen  to  me  /" 

Bishop  Colekso  seems  to  have  a  friend  in 
Holly  brings,  Mississippi,  an  army  surgeon,  who 
informs  us  how  smnmariiy  he  was  put  to  shame 
and  confusion  by  a  clergyman  of  those  parts. 
•*0n  one  occasion,"  says   our  correspondent, 


"when  arguing  with  me  that  the  account  of  the 
creation  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  must 
be  taken  literally,  geological  revelations  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  I  ventured  to  quote 
some  of  the  discourses  and  writings  of  Hugh 
Miller;  when  my  clerical  friend  replied,  'You 
must  not  quote  Hugh  Miller  to  me,  for  you  know 
the  MUieritea  are  not  accounted  orthodox  /'  " 


DuRiNO  a  long  career  of  public  eervice  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  John  P.  Hale,  our  present  Minister 
to  Spain,  was  noted  for  the  faculty  of  apt  and 
good-natured  repartee.  Soon  after  his  admission 
to  the  Senate  he  delivered  a  speech  on  the  Slav- 
ery question,  and  was  answered  by  Mr.  Toombs, 
of  Georgia,  who  said  that,  judging  from  the  tenor 
of  his  speech,  he  must  be  the  cluster  of  whom 
Shakspeare  spoke :  "Hail!  honors— hail!" 

"  However  that  might  be,"  replied  Hale,  *"*"  there 
was  no  question  but  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
was  the  one  to  whom  Watts  refers  when  he  says : 

"'Hark  I  from  the  Tcmbe  a  doleftil  sound, 
Mine  ears  attend  the  cry  !*  ** 

Onb  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
cases  to  insurance  offices  that  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  judicial  investigation  was  that  of  the 
New  York  and  Norwich  Transportation  Compa- 
ny, recently  tried  before  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  in  Hartford.  The  insurance  companies 
undertook  to  prove  that  the  lose  of  the  steamer 
Citv  of  Norwich  was  by  sinking,  not  by  burning, 
making  it  a  marine  loss,  against  which  fire  in- 
surance companies  did  not  insure.  But  even  in 
so  grave  a  case  as  this,  and  for  that  matter  in 
most  cases  where  humor  would  seem  to  be  out  of 

Elace,  there  was  not  lacking  a  bit  of  fun  to  en- 
yen  the  t^inm  of  the  proceedings.  It  having 
appeared  from  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Tracy,  the 
pilot  of  the  boat,  was  hanging  on  the  rudder  just 
before  the  steamer  went  down,  Mr.  Scudder, 
counsel  for  the  companies,  thus  interrogated : 

"  Mr.  Tracy,  what  do  you  think  the  boat  ^vas 
worth  at  the  tune  you  were  holding  on  to  the 
rudder?" 

"  I  really  couldn't  tell.  Sir." 

" But  what  do  you  think.  Sir?" 

"I  didn't  think  any  thing  at  all  about  it." 

"  Mr.  Tracy,  what  would  you  have  been  will- 
ing to  give  for  her  at  that  time  ?" 

''  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  was  not  buying  steam- 
boats veiy  much  about  that  time." 

"Mr.  Tracy,  would  you  have  been  willing  to 
have  given  the  old  coat  that  you  say  you  had  on 
at  that  time  for  the  boat  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  but  I  should.  On  the 
whole,  I  guess  I  should ;  for  t  don't  suppose  I 
should  have  needed  an  over-coat  where  I  was 
going.** 

Mr.  Scudder  gave  it  up,  and  called  the  next 
witness. 

•  ■ 

Wren  the  city  of  Ripon,  Wisconsin,  some 
years  since,  had  its  Board  of  Trade,  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  the  Boards  of  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  to  advance  the  rate  of  selling  wheat 
in  those  cities  from  one  cent  to  one-cent-and-a- 
half  per  bushel.  The  merchant  princes  of  Ripon 
denounced  the  charge  as  exorbitant,  and  went 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  discuss  the  ways 
and  means  to  evade  its  payment.  A  certain  im- 
portant person,  Mr. ,  interrupted  the  debate 
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with  a  lofty  wave  of  the  hand,  saying :  *'  Gentle- 
men, yon  are  too  fast ;  you  had  better  keep  post- 
ed;  that  project  was  lulled."  And  pulling  out 
of  his  pocket  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  read :  ' '  The 
joint  committee  from  the  two  cities  met,  and, 
after  transacting  some  other  bosiness,  passed 
mianimonsly  the  resolation  agreeing  to  raise  the 
price  for  selling,  and  then  adjoiumed  since  dead  I" 
As  there  seemed  to  be  no  practical  use  in  dis- 
cossing  a  difunct  proposition,  the  Board  ad> 
joomed  sine  die. 

A  TOUNO  gentleman  who  is  bo  nnfortonate  as 
to  ha^e  a  slight  impediment  in  his  speech,  which 
doesn't  seem  to  embarrass  him  much  (indeed,  he 
*  makes  fun  of  it  at  times— good  fun,  too),  recent- 
ly returned  to  the  old  homestead  in  Connecticut 
to  spend  Christmas.  His  good  mother,  while 
passing  to  him  the  festive  pudding,  made  of 
plum,  remarked:  ^'ReaUy,  Tom,  you  seem  to 
stammer  more  since  you  went  to  New  York  than 
you  used  to  down  here  in  Stuninton." 

**C-c-cert-'n-ly,  mother,  and  I  h-h-aye  to  st- 
gt-t-ammer  m-iM-e,  because,  y-o-u  see,  New-ew 
York's  a  la-k-lar-ger  place  I 

If  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb  that  ''truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction"  be  doubted,  let  the  unbe- 
liever consult  the  records  of  courts  where  divorces 
aie  sought.  From  the  royalties  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  down  to  the  monarchs  of  modem  times, 
and  through  every  class  of  the  people,  including 
tibe  Yelverton  outrage  and  the  more  recent  Cull- 
ing Eajrdley  scoundrel,  proceedings  for  divorce 
bring  to  light  the  strangest  phases  of  life.  Re- 
cently at  Vincennes,  Indiana,  the  husband  of 
Harriet  Campbell  petitioned  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  to  grant  him  a  divorce,  on  the  ground 
that  she  had  run  away  from  the  home  and  the 
hearth  on  which  he  had  ''always  kept  a  fire 
blazing  brightly  to  welcome  her  return. '  He  had 
addressed  many  affectionate  epistles  to  her,  hop- 
ing to  tonch  her  stony  heart,  one  of  which  is  copied 
into  the  l^al  plea,  and  runneth  as  follows : 

**My  dearest  Harriet,  why  have  you  left  me, 
Sighing,  weeping,  all  alone  f 
With  none  to  talk  to  or  caress  me— 
My  wretched  &te  I  mnch  bemoan. 

"My  eyes  are  swollen  big  with  weeping, 
My  nose  is  red  and  swollen  too; 
I  have  in  all  respects  the  poorest  keeping 
Of  any  man  who  tries  his  duty  for  to  do. 

"Come  back,  O  Harriet!  I  entreat  you, 
Come  back  and  live  with  me  once  more ! 
Come  back,  and  I  will  treat  you 
As  I  have  treated  yon  before. 

"I  say  again,  then,  as  I  said  before. 
Come  back  to  your  Johnny  so  true: 
Come  and  stay  at  your  home  as  before, 
*  For  there  Ls  a  light  in  the  window  for  yon.* 

"  And  your  petitioner  says  and  further  repre- 
sents to  your  Honor  that,  in  response  to  all  his 
offers  and  entreaties,  she  has  refused  with  scorn 
and  contempt  to  return  to  his  home.  Wherefore 
be  prays  your  Honor  will  hear  his  prayer  herein, 
and  forever  divorce  him  from  the  said  Harriet." 

Not  only  can  the  "men  of  Bochester"  boast 
"  a  fall  of  water  a  hundred  feet  high"— in  honor 
of  which  Mr.  Webster  once  addressed  an  oration 
to  the  people  of  that  city-— but  Rochester  numbers 
among  its  clergy  two  witty  gentlemen,  Pr.  Shaw 
(N.S.),andDr.Hall(O.S.>  At  the  recent  Union 


meeting  of  the  Presbyterians  of  that  city,  Dr.  S. 
said  he  had  known  and  loved  Dr.  H.  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  but  had  neverezchanged  pulpits  with 
him.  They  had  just  appointed  a  Sunday  for  the 
first  exchange.  Dr.  Hall  had  said  to  him :  ' '  You 
can't  trot  about  in  my  pulpit  as  yon  do  on  your 
own  platform  in  the  '  Brick,'  but  you  have  my 
full  permission  to  run  up  and  down  the  pulpit 
stairs."  He  had  said  to  Dr.  Hall :  "Til  excuse 
you  from  trotting  around  the  whole  platform,  but 
you'd  better  move  about  a  little,  or  the  children 
will  think  you  don't  amount  to  much." 

An  admirable  institution  is  the  Sleeping  Car, 
though  the  bed-rooms  are  rather  brief,  especially 
when  occupied  by  lengthy  people,  such  as  are 
grown  in  Kentucky.  A  Cincinnati  correspond- 
ent, returning  recently  from  the  East,  was  about 
to  file  himself  away  in  one  of  those  railway  pigeon- 
holes when  the  somnolent  passengers  were  aroused 
by  the  voice  of  a  huge  Kentuckian,  who,  holding 
up  a  pillow  between  his  thumb  and  finger,  roared 
out  to  the  attendant : 

"I  say,  you  boy,  come  back  and  take  this 
away  I" 

"Wha'for,Sahr 

"  Because  I'm  afraid  the  darned  thing  will  get 
into  my  ear  /" 

None  other,  however,  was  to  be  had,  and  the 
Anakite  placed  his  shock  of  hair  on  the  f^ouher 
or  two  inserted  in  the  tick,  and  was  soon  in  the 
land  where 

"Sleep  knits  up  the  raveled  skehi  of  care.** 

The  Drawer  has  no  poUtical  "  views."  It  sits 
serenely  on  the  fence,  and  leaves  the  schemers 
and  plotters  of  party  to  scheme  and  plot  as  they 
may.  It  pounces,  however,  upon  exery  clever 
jeu  desprit  the  "publication  of  which,  while  of- 
fending none,  contributes  to  the  general  hilari^. 
Whatever  may  be  said  or  sung  of  General  But- 
ler, no  one  denies  to  him  superior  ability.  Many 
smart  people  have  come  to  find  that  out  whiie 
endeavoring  to  extinguish  him.  The  General's 
friends  and  every  body  will  laugh  at  the  want  of 
faith  in  an  overruling  Providence  expressed  by 
a  noted  optician  of  New  Orleans,  named  Leja. 
Professor  Leja  \isited  Corinth  a  few  weeks  since, 
stopping  at  the  Scruggs  House.  One  day,  while 
sitting  at  the  table  conversing  with  Colonel  John- 
son, the  clerk  of  that  popular  resort,  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  me  yellow- fever,  with  the 
various  phases  of  which  the  Professor  is  quite 
frtmiliar;  and,  among  other  things,  the  course 
of  Greneral  Sheridan  in  neglecting,  while  control- 
ling Uie  aflaira  of  the  Gulf  Department,  to  take 
the  usual  precautions  to  ward  off",  or,  at  least, 
prepare  the  city  for  the  visit  of  Bronze  John, 
was  severely  condemned.  In  this  connection 
Colonel  Johnson  remarked : 

"You  must  confess.  Professor,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  many  faults.  General  Butler  exhib- 
ited great  administrative  ability  in  the  concep- 
tion and  prosecution  of  measures  to  save  New 
Orleans  from  the  dreaded  pestilence  while  in 
command  there." 

Up  jumped  the  optician,  his  (ace  pale  with  ill- 
suppressed  wrath,  his  eyes  darting  fire : 

'*  By  gar,  vat  you  tidie  me  vor?  You  no  be- 
lieve in  a  God?  You  no  believe  zere  is  mercie  ? 
Yallow-fever  and  G-e-n-e-r-a-1  Butler  at  ze  same 
timeUr 
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And  the  choleric  Creole  ivalked  off  almost 
fiMuning  at  the  mouth,  with  fists  clenched,  mnt- 
tering  between  his  teeth,  *  Yarlow  fe-vor  I  he  can 
not  believe  sere  is  ze  God  who  has  mexx;ie  I" 

Okb  of  the  women  best  known  to  army  folk 
daring  oar  late  troubles  was  Mrs.  Bickendjke, 
who  ordinarily  confined  her  good  works  to  the 
common  soldier,  though  occasionally  she  conde- 
scended to  a  MajoivGeneraL     General  B 


ayers  that  she  saved  his  life  at  CorintlL  He  had 
suffered  fearfully  from  a  congestive  chill,  and  was 
laboring  for  breath,  when  he  sent  for  Mrs.  Bick- 
endyke  as  a  last  resort,  knowing  her  unwilling- 
ness to  leave  the  men  who  so  much  needed  her 
services.  '  *  General, "  said  she,  *  *  yon  must  have 
a  bath."  "A  bath!'*  heg^ped,  ''that's  impos- 
sible; there's  no  water  within  four  miles."  "Nev- 
er you  mind  that,"  said  she;  ''  111  get  it."  That 
was  enough  for  the  General,  and  he  waited.  In 
fifteen  minutes  she  appeared,  with  two  soldiers 
carrying  a  huge  tub  of  steaming  water.  '  *  Now, 
boys,"  she  said,  ''strip  the  General,  put  him  in 
the  tub,,  cover  him  close  with  a  blaxiket,  and  I 
will  give  him  a  drink. "  Her  orders  were  prompt- 
ly obeyed.  She  gave  him  a  glass  of  hot  toddy ; 
then  had  him  rubbed  with  dry,  warm  cloths  till 
circulation  was  restored,  placed  him  in  bed,  sur- 
rounded with  hot  bricks,  and  Richard  was  him- 
self again.  A  person  familiar  with  the  incident 
recently  asked  her  the  particulars  of  the  case. 
They  corresponded  precisely  with  the  General's 
statement ;  and  the  old  hidy  added,  with  glee : 
"And  he  didn't  know  that  I  afterward  bathed 
sixteen  tired,  dirtr,  balf-sick  boys  in  the  same 
water,  adding  a  bttle  hot  each  time,  as  all  the 
water  for  the  hospitals  was  hauled  four  miles" 

It  is  not  contemplated  to  transfer  from  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  daily  press  to  the  col- 
umns of  the  Drawer  the  controventy  so  vigorously 
waged  between  the  Piano  and  Safo  people.  We 
supposed  the  matter  had  been  disposed  of,  so  far 
as  this  periodical  is  concerned,  by  the  publication 
of  the  poultry  statement  in  the  December  Num- 
ber. Such,  however,  seems  not  to  be  the  case. 
We  are  implored,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice, 
to  say  that  at  a  recent  trial  of  safes  of  two  oth- 
er manufacturers  plates  of  butter  were  locked  in 
and  submitted  to  the  usual  fiery  test.  As  soon 
as  the  warmth  had  subsided  one  was  opened,  and 
the  butter,  in  a  melted  state,  dripped  out  upon 
the  ground ;  but,  on  opening  the  other,  the  but- 
ter was  found  to  be  frozen  so  fiist  to  the  iron 
lining  that  it  was  impossible  to  remove  it.  A 
workman  and  chisel  were  sent  for,  but  at  the  first 
stroke  of  the  hanmier  a  chip  of  the  frozen  article 
flew  off  and ^«<  out  the  workman* s  eye/ 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Greeley 
never  to  be  disturt)ed  by  personalities  that  may 
be  addressed  to  him  by  small-beer  politicians,  or 
persons  who  have  failed  to  succeed  in  inducing 
Mr.  G.  to  turn  the  circular  stone  that  is  ac- 
counted needful  to  give  edge  to  their  little  axe. 
Not  long  since  one  of  these  persons  entered  his 
private  sanctum  to  express  indignation  at  a 
T\nlmne  editorial.  Mr.  G.  was  writing,  and 
though  violently  accosted  never  looked  up.  The 
irate  politician  roared  out:  "Horace  Greeley,  I 
charge  you  with  betraying  the  best  interests  of 
your  party.    You  are  a  secret  foe  to  Radicalism. 


You  do  us  more  harm  than  you  do  good.  C!on- 
found  it,  if  you'd  go  over  to  the  Democrats,  body 
and  soul,  it  would  be  the  best  thing  you  could 
do.  You  stay  with  the  Republicans,  and  stab 
them  in  the  dark.  You  are  the  worst  enemy 
vRadicalism  ever  had  in  this  country.  I  once 
thought  you  honest,  though  I  knew  you  to  be  a 
fool.  Now,  I'll  swear  you  are  a  scoundrel  and 
an  idiot  1"  Here  he  paused  again  for  breath,  as 
he  had  several  times  before,  expecfing  H.  G.  to 
make  some  defense,  or  at  least  reply  to  the  fero- 
cious charges.  But  he  was  disappointed.  The 
veteran  journalist  renuiined  at  his  desk  apparent- 
ly unconcerned,  stiU  scribbling  at  his  editoiiaL 
The  politician  attempted  to  give  vent  to  an- 
other burst  of  indignation,  but  he  was  so  mad  he 
couldn't  speak,  and  after  a  splutter  of  epithets 
he  hurriea  to  the  door.  The  philosopher  then 
lifted  his  head  for  the  first  time,  and  called  out, 
in  his  high,  shrill  voice:  "Don't  go  off  in  that 
way,  nty  friend.  Come  back  and  reUeve  your 
mindr  

Not  a  Weston-day's-walk  from  the  thriving 
village  of  Owego  resides  a  veteran  retired  mer- 
chant, a  man  of  great  wealth  and  benevolence, 
but  matter-of-fiict  to  eccentricity.  Sentiment  is 
entirely  foreign  to  his  composition,  and  all  poetry, 
to  his  practical  mind,  is  an  abomination.  Al- 
though through  a  long  mercantile  career  he  had 
been  eminent^  prosperous  in  money  matters,  he 
had  invariably  met  with  poor  success  in  matri- 
mony. Dry-goods  had  blessed  him  with  a  rich 
basket  and  full  store,  and  experience  pronounced 
him  a  good  judge  of  such  materials ;  but  every 
mortal  "  piece  of  calico"  in  which  he  invested 
soon  fiuied  and  failed.  He  had  reached  a  ripe 
old  age  when  the  "weaker  vessel" — his  fourth 
female  venture — stranded  and  sunk.  With  the 
promptness  and  enterprise  which  had  ever  char- 
acterized his  commercial  career,  he  soon  selected 
another  partner  for  life.  As  usual,  a  numerous 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends  were  bidden  to  cel- 
ebrate the  nuptials.  A  distinguished  Presbyte- 
rian divine  was  summoned  to  "boss  the  job." 
The  solid  ceremony  concluded,  friends  crowded 
around  the  happy  pair  to  offer  their  congratula- 
tions, when  our  hero  of  the  five  weddings  drew 
forth  his  ancient  calf-skin  waUet,  coolly  counted  out 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  handing  the  goodly  green- 
backs to  his  reverence,  blandly  but  distinctly  re- 
marked, "  That^s  what  I  have  been  in  the  nabit 
of  paying .'"  Fancy  the  feelings  of  the  blushing 
bride! 

The  art  of  reading  and  writing  was  not  much 
in  vogue  on  the  Extern  Shore  of  Virginia,  judg- 
ing from  the  following  revelation  forwarded  by 
a  gentleman  who  wore  straps  during  the  late  dif- 
ferences : 

During  the  famous  Turkey  war  on  "  Eastern 
Shore,"  Virginia,  it  was  my  luck  to  be  an  officer 
in  the  column  of  invaders.  Our  road  to  Drum- 
mond  Town  was  at  one  place  obstructed  by  felled 
timber,  so  that  the  colunm  made  a  detour  of 

some  miles  to  av(nd  it.    Sergeant  W and 

myself,  bait  on  a  little  scouting  of  our  own, 
pushed  through*  by  the  more  direct  route,  and, 
gaining  the  road  by  which  ^e  column  was  ex- 
pected to  pass,  called  at  a  little  house  of  very 
primitive  construction,  inhabited  by  an  old  lady 
in  a  tow  firodc  and  nigbt-cao,  and  a^d  for  a 
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drink  of  water.  We  were  plentifully  supplied 
'  fix>m  a  gourd-shell  dipper,  and  at  the  same  time 
were  entertained  by  the  scandal  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. She  was  in  the  midst  of  a  glowing  tirade 
against  a  certain  preacher  who  had  displayed  his 
genius  for  war  by  erecting  a  battery  in  the  worst 
possible  position,  and  who  insisted  that  the  old 
lady's  house  should  be  burned  in  order  to  give 
range  to  his  guns,  when  the  head  of  the  column 
swept  by.  First  came  the  New  York  Fifth,  Dur- 
yea^  Zouaves,  followed  by  the  Sixth  Michigan. 
The  old  lady  gazed  with  open-mouthed  astonish- 
ment as  company  after  company  passed  her  dwell- 
ing, and  at  last  broke  forth  with  ^  *'  Lord !  I 
never  see  so  many  people  in  all  my  life!"  then, 
after  a  pause:  ^*I  reckon  they  na'n't  all  got 
names  /" 

A  GEiTTLKMAN  who  is  believed  to  be  surrepti- 
tiously **  selling  Erie  short"  informs  the  Drawer 
that,  during  the  rebellion,  at  a  time  when  '^  Erie" 
and  other  railway  shares  were  in  a  very  deprecia- 
ted state.  Uncle  Sammy  G drove  up  along- 
side a  passenger  train  at  one  of  the  stations  on 
the  Erie  road.  His  horse  was  of  the  poorest 
sort,  in  fact  only  the  shadow  of  a  horse,  a  frame- 
work of  bones  covered  with  hide.  The  ''gentle- 
manly conductor"  suggested  to  the  old  genSeman 
that  he  ''had  better  have  an  eye  on  Ws  trotter, 
as  the  train  would  soon  start."  Uncle  Sammy 
intimated  that  he  thought  he  could  manage  the 
animal.  The  conductor,  still  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  waggery,  inquired:  "  Old  man,  on  what 
do  you  feed  that  horse  to  make  him  so  veiy  Cut  ?" 
To  the  which  Uncle  Samuel  replied :  *  *  I/eed  him 
on  Erie  stock .'"  The  "  gentlen^tnly  conductor" 
waved  his  hand  to  the  engineer,  and  the  train  de- 
parted on  the  even  tenor  and  soprano  of  its  way. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  last 
year  Mr.  John  Francis  Maguire,  a  distinguished 
Irish  Member  of  Parliament,  was  in  this  city,  and 
was  honored  with  a  dinner  at  Delmonico's  by  the 
elite  of  our  Irish  gentlemen.  Mr.  Maguire  went 
through  the  land,  from  Newfoundland  to  the 
Southern  States,  and  has  given  the  result  of  his 
observations  in  a  very  readable  volume  just  pub- 
lished in  London.  It  contains  a  few  anecdotes 
which  are  clever,  as  illustrating  the  subject  un- 
der notice.  The  following,  showing  how  prompt- 
ly after  battle  soldiers  cease  to  be  foes,  as  well 
as  the  value  which  Irish  soldiers  attach  to  their 
fi^^ting  qualities,  is  not  bad : 

"After  the  battle  of  Manassas,  won  by  the 
Confederates,  the  victors  were  gathering  the 
wounded  to  convey  them  to  the  nefuest  hospitals. 
The  Confederates  were  generally  first  attended 
to ;  but  an  Irish  soldier  happening  to  recognize 
in  a  wounded  Federal  an  old  acquaintance  ftY)m  his 
own  parish  'in  the  onld  countty,*  at  once  raised 
him  ftt>m  the  ground,  and  placing  him  tenderly 
on  his  shoulder  carried  his  helpless  friend  to  a 
camp-hospital  which  had  been  just  improvised, 
and  attended  to  him  as  well  as  he  could.  Next 
morning,  at  an  early  hour,  he  proceeded  to  the 
hospital  to  inquire  after  the  patient,  and  learn 
how  he  had  got  through  the  night.  He  found  a 
sendnd  at  the  door,  who  barred  the  passage  with 
his  bayonet.  '  You  won't  lave  me  pass,  won't 
ye?— not  to  see  the  poor  lad  from  my  own  par- 
ish ?'  '  Faith  I  can't ;  'tis  again  orders, '  was  the 
reluctant  reply  of  the  Irishman  on  guard,  as  be 


still  presented  the  weapon.  '  Yerra,  man,  stand 
out  of  the  way  with  you,  and  don't  bother  me ! 
Haven't  we  done  the  height  ofthejighting  on  both 
sides  f  The  boastful  query,  coupled  with  the 
good-humored  violence  with  which  the  bayonet 
was  shoved  aside,  were  too  much  for  the  Hiber- 
nian, who,  shouldering  his  riiie,  consoled  him- 
self with  the  remark :  '  Look  at  that !  Faith, 
one  can  see  that  fellow  doesn't  know  much  of  the 
laws  of  war,  or  he'd  respect  a  sintry,  Wdl,  no 
matter ;  his  intention  is  good,  any  way  /' " 

In  one  of  the  courts  of  Texas  a  Mexican  was 
interested  in  a  suit  involving  a  question  of  title  to 
a  horse.  When  the  case  was  called  the  Comt 
proceeded  to  empanel  a  jury,  and  needing  one 
man  to  complete  the  panel" the  sheriff  was  or- 
dered to  select  one  from  the  by-standers.  Not 
being  acquainted  with  the  parties  to  the  suit,  and 
taking  the  first  man  he  met,  the  defendant  in  the 
castf  was  ushered  into  the  jury-box,  unknown  to 
all  but  his  own  lawyer,  who  of  course  said  no- 
thing about  it  The  cause  vras  tried ;  the  jury 
retired,  and  in  a  very  short  time  returned  with  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  I  On  remon- 
strating with  the  Mexican  why  be  did  not 
"  hang"  the  juiy,  the  lawyer  ask^  him,  "  Why 
did  you  bring  in  a  verdict  against  yourself?"  He 
answered,  shrugging  his  shoulders  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  race:  "  Quien,  sabet  the  Americans 
did  it  /"  On  inquiir,  it  was  found  that  the  joij 
was  composed  of  eight  Mexicans  and  four  Amer- 
icans, the  latter  making  up  the  verdict  without 
consulting  with  the  others ;  and  when  they  (the 
four)  had  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  they  merehr 
told  the  others:  "Come  along — it's  aU  right! 
And  the  result  was  as  stated. 

Another  instance  of  the  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  justice  occurred  at  the  sitting  of  the 
same  court,  where  a  Mexican  was  arraigned 
charged  with  having  stolen  a  pistoL  He  proved 
conclusively  that  the  pistol  was  his  own,  and  that 
it  had  been  in  his  possession  long  before  the  al- 
leged theft  took  place.  The  case  went  to  the  jury 
at  twelve  o'clock,  the  usual  hour  of  adjournment, 
and  the  jury,  not  wishing  to  be  kept  until  court 
opened  again  at  three  o'dock,  hurried  to  give  in 
their  verdict  The  foreman,  turning  to  the  rest| 
without  leading  the  box,  said:  "Well,  boys, 
what  do  you  say? — diet's  give  him  two  years  at 
Huntsville."  Another  answered:  "All  right! 
put  him  through,  or  the  Judge  will  adjourn."  A 
third :  "  Go  ahead !  huny  up !  or  we  must  stay 
here  till  three  o'clock ! "  At  this  point  a  quiet  old 
gentleman  on  the  juiy  suggested — "But  is  he 

guilty  f"  The  foreman  responded :  "Well,  d 

the  odds  I  we  want  our  dumer ;  if  yon  think  he 
ain't  guilty,  let's  clear  himT  So  those  twelve 
good  men  and  true  instandy  vindicated  the  maj- 
esty of  the  law  by  rendering  a  verdict  of  "  Not 
guilty."  Such  is  the  vivacity  of  the  American 
juror! 

There  must  be  "something  rotten"  in  the 
postoffice  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  to  which  the 
attention  of  Postmaster-General  Randall  is  here- 
by directed.  For  some  time  prior  to  the  date  of 
our  correspondent's  note  there  had  been  a  pecul- 
iar and  very  unpleasant  smell  about  the  ofiSce. 
A  member  of  the  Board  of  Health  came  to  make 
investigation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  objectionable 
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perfume,  when  a  droll  citizen  from  the  back  coun- 
try remarked  that  he  gnessed  the  bad  smell  wag 
< « caused  bj  the  dead  letters  I"  A  perfectly  logic- 
al supposition* 

During  the  rebellion  Archbishop  Purcell,  of 
Cincinnati,  the  oldest  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in 
the  United  States,  was  invited  to  preach  in  one 
of  the  camps  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
and  he  delivered  on  that  occasion  an  admirable 
discourse,  whioh  elicited  the  warm  approval  of 
non-Catholics,  and  excited  the  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  the  Irish  soldiers,  one  of  whom  said 
to  his  comrade:  "Did  you  hear  that,  Mick?" 
"  To  be  sure  I  did,"  replied  Mick.  "  Yes,  man; 
but  what  did  you  think  of  it? — ^wasn't  it  the  real 
touch?"  "Well,  in  my  opinion,  if  I'm  to  give 
one — and,  mind,  'twas  you  asked  for  it — the 
Archbishop  didn*t  know  what  he  was  preaching 
on."  "Why,  what  the  d— 1  do  you  mean? — 
what 8  come  over  you ?"  "I  tell  you  again,  and 
it's  only  my  opinion — ^the  opinion  of  a  poor  gom- 
mal,  if  you  like — the  Archbishop  didn't  know 
what  he  was  preaching  on.  Look,  man,  what  he 
was  standing  on !" 

Sure  enough,  the  Archbishop  did  not  know 
what  he  was  preaching  on ;  for  there  was  8n£S- 
cient  in  the  boxes  under  his  feet  to  blow  up  the 
Vatican  and  the  College  of  Cardinals. 

As  a  general  thing  poetiy  inspired  by  Spiritu- 
alism does  not  seem  to  have  touched  the  popular 
heart.  However  spiritual  themselves,  poets  have 
not  yet  taken  much  to  the  ism.  We  are  indebted 
to  a  Western  correspondent  for  the  specimen 
which  follows,  written  on  the  death  of  a  worthy 
member  of  the  masonic  fraternity,  named  Dodge, 
and  claimed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  spirit 
of  Shakspeare.  It  was  appended  to  certain  res- 
olutions of  condolence  addressed  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased : 

"Above,  in  that  Celestial  Lodge. 
Lies  now  our  Brother,  Israel  Jjodge ; 
His  presence  there  shaU  ever  be 
A  Brother's  prayer,  Almighty  O.'* 

Twenty  odd  years  ago  there  flourished  in 
Virginia  a  cross-eyed,  dark-skinned,  wiry-made, 
eccentric  Methodist  preacher,  named  Clawson. 
At  times  he  was  eloquent,  always  excitable,  occa- 
sionally extravagant.  He  once  accompanied  a 
brother  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  R ^  to  a  col- 
ored church.  Mr.  R gave  the  colored  preach- 
er the  hint,  and  Clawson  was  invited  to  preach. 
He  did  so,  and  set  the  impulsive  Africans  shout- 
ing all  over  the  house.  This,  in  turn,  set  C3aw- 
son  to  extravagant  words  and  actions,  and  he 
leaped  out  of  the  pulpit  like  a  deer,  and  began  to 
take  the  hands  of  the  colored  brethren,  and  mix 
in  quite  happily.  He  wept  for  joy.  Then,  press- 
ing through  the  crowd,  he  found  Brother  R— , 
and  sitting  down  beside  him  threw  his  arm  round 
his  neck,  and,  with  tears  streaming  down  his 
cheeks,  said :  "  Brother  R— — ,  1  ahnost  wish  I 
had  been  bom  a  nigger !  These  folks  have  more 
religion  than  we  have."    "Well,  well,"  said 

Brother  R ^  ^^you  come  so  near  it  that  you 

needn't  cry  about  it .'" 

During  one  of  the  fisunous  battles  of  the  war 
a  young  Irishman,  named  Peter  Hughes,  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  musket-ball,  and  fell 


helpless  on  the  field.  At  the  same  moment  a 
comrade  of  his,  Michael  M^Fadden,  received  a 
shot  in  the  groin,  and  fell  prostrate  on  poor 
Hughes.  Hughes  had  two  infirmities — ^an  irrita- 
ble temper  and  a  deplorable  stutter ;  and  neither 
of  these  was  improved  by  the  pain  of  his  wound 
and  the  weight  of  his  comrade.  He  could  not 
shake  MTadden  oiF,  nor  could  MTadden  help 
remaining  as  he  fell;  so  Hughes  remonstrated 
with  the  superincumbent  mass  in  this  fashion : 
"Da-a-a^m-n  yo-u-u!  isn't  this  fie-l-ld  la-a-ige 
en-n-o-ough  to-to  fall  in,  with-o-out  tum-nm-um- 
bling  on  m-me  ?"  M  *Fadden  protested  his  inno- 
cence, declaring  he  was  not  a  free  agent  in  the 
matter,  and  that  if  he  had  his  choice  he  would 
prefer  not  falling  at  all ;  but  Hughes  would  take 
no  excuse,  and  insisted  on  M^Fadden  tum-um- 
um-bling  off  ara-gain — ^where,  he  didn't  care. 
M'Fadden  could  not  stir,  but  Hughes  would  not 
believe  in  his  protestations  or  his  inability  to 
move — so  from  words  they  came  to  blows ;  and 
it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  regular  "  mill"  that  they 
were  found  by  the  infirmary  corps,  by  whom  the 
combatants  were  separated  and  carried  to  hos- 
pital, where  Hughes  recovered  from  his  wound, 
and  somewhat  improved  liis  temper;  but  his 
st-ut-ter  was  beyond  cure. 

Old  army  officers  are  usually  stocked  with 
more  or  less  anecdotes  of  those  two  old-time 
Generals,  Harney  and  Twiggs.  The  following 
is  communicated  by  an  old  Mexican  contributor : 

Being  advanced  in  years,  both  were  compelled 
to  use  eye-glasses.  Differing  as  to  whose  sight 
was  best,  they  agreed  to  test  the  matter  by  see- 
ing which  could  most  readily  read  the  fine  print 
of  a  newspaper.  Harney,  commencing,  began  to 
adjust  the  focus  of  his  spectacles  by  moving  the 
paper  to  and  from  his  eyes.  Twiggs,  seeing  this, 
sang  out:  "Ah,  Harney,  that's  not  Mr!  no 
tromboning  I  no  tromboning  /" 

During  the  rebellion  a  regiment  of  Confeder- 
ates was  marching  through  Arkansas,  up  to  their 
knees  in  mud.  An  officer  riding  by  a  party  of 
soldiers  who  were  assisting  to  pass  a  cannon 
through  the  mud  was  hailed  by  one  of  them,  who 
sang  out :  "  Wa'al,  Kemal,  1 11  go  through  with 
you  this  hitch ;  but  if  yon  ever  have  any  more 
Unions  to  break  up,  you  may  jest  bet  your  Ufe  I 
oinUtharT 

One  of  the  felicitous  results  attending  the  loca- 
tion of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany  is  the 
obvious  improvement  of  the  Albanian  youth  in 
the  department  of  English  literature.  We  are 
favored  with  the  following  original  composition 
of  "  a  little  shaver"  on  the  objects  and  results  of 

"EDUCATION." 

**  Bdacatlon  is  an  act  or  process  of  educating ;— the 
result  of  edncating. 

"  It  is  also  an  act  of  training  by  study  and  discipline. 
The  A  B  C's  are  the  seeds  of  eoncatton. 

"The  nnderslsned  is  soil  which  requires  plentiful 
application  of  birch  fertilizer. 

*^  Education  Is  to  draw  forth  the  powers  of  the  mind ; 
and.  on  the  whole,  Is  a  very  hanav  thing  to  have  in 
the  house.    And  so  is  Webster's  Dictionary. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Monthly 

Report  of  Captain ,  Agent  of  the  Freodmen  s 

Bureau  at  Brenhan^,  Texas,  a  place  not  particu- 
larly noted  for  loyalty  and  good  order : 
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^'  The  agent  has  been  employed  at  all  honrs, 
both  day  and  night,  in  making  eettlements  of 
crops  between,  in  many  cases,  lazy,  idle  freed- 
men,  and  thieving,  cheating  employers. 

*'  Saturdays  and  Mondays  are  devoted  to  office 
duty ;  other  week-days  to  visiting  plantations ; 
and  Stmdays  to  Freedmen's  Sunday-schools, 
church  quarrels,  and  fights  among  the  brethren." 

The  '*  Lines  on  the  letter  H,"  published  in  the 
October  Number  of  the  Drawer,  havd  brought 
from  a  fair  correspondent  at  Cooperstown  the 
name  of  their  author,  Catherine  Fanshawe,  who 
was  conspicuous  among  the  literary  celebrities  of 
London  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Miss  Mitford,  in  her  *' Recollections  of  a 
Literary  Life,"  says  :  "  The  *  letter  H'  (I  mean 
the  enigma  so  called,  ascribed  to  Lord  Byron) 
she  wrote  at  the  De^ene.  I  well  remember 
her  bringing  it  down  at  breakfast  and  reading  it 
to  ns,  saying  tlmt  she  had  just  composed  it" 

We  give  another  riddle— a  charade — ^written 
by  Miss  Fanshawe: 

"Inscribed  on  many  a  learned  page, 
In  mystic  characters  and  sage, 

Long  time  my  firtt  has  stood; 
And  thongh  its  golden  age  be  past, 
In  woodon  walls  it  yet  may  last 

Till  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood. 

"My  teetmd  is  a  glorious  prize 
For  all  who  love  their  wondering  eyes 

With  curioas  sights  to  pamper ; 
Bnt  'tis  a  sight  which  should  they  meet 
All  improviso  In  the  street 
Ye  Gods  1  how  they  would  scamper  1 

"My  tMr^a  a  sort  of  wandering  throne, 
To  woman  limited  alone— 

The  Salique  law  reversing. 
Bnt  while  the  imaginary  qneen 
Prepares  to  act  this  novel  scene. 

Her  royal  part  rehearsing. 
Overturning  her  presumptuous  plan, 
Up  climbs  the  old  usurper— man, 
And  she  jogs  after  as  she  can.*' 

Judge  Dowliko,  of  the  Tombs  Police-Conrt, 
frequently  takes  long  walks  about  the  city.  At 
the  entrance  of  Central  Park  he  lately  encotm- 
tered  a  peddler,  w4io  told  him,  as  an  inducement 
to  buy  his  wares,  that  they  were  surreptitiously 
obtained  in  PhiUuielphia — "  In  fact.  Sir,  stolen ; 
and  he  could  afford  to  sell  them  cheap--a  very 
common  trick  of  peddlers  to  dispose  of  inferior 
articles.  The  Judge  talked  to  the  man  until  he 
had  fully  committed  himself;  and  when  again 
asked  by  the  importunate  dealer  **  what  he  would 
take,"  answered: 

"Since  they  are  so  cheap,  and  since  you  say 
you  stole  them.  111  take  the  whole  stock." 

And  calling  a  policeman  who  knew  him,  he 
ordered  the  goods  to  be  seized  and  turned  over 
to  his  desk — the  property-clerk  of  the  Tombs 
Court — and  they  were. 

Ex-JuDGB  Reynolds,  of  the  City  Court  of 
Brooklyn,  is  as  modest  a  man  as  he  is  an  able 
lawyer.  Lately,  while  summing  up  in  the  case 
of  Dunsmore  vs,  Reikes,  he  had  occasion  to  quote 
one  of  his  own  decisions  on  a  point  of  law,  and 
asked  permission  of  the  presiding  Judge  (Thomp- 
son), with  an  apology  for  doing  so.  In  the  course 
of  his  apology  he  remarked,  desiring  to  show  that 
he  bad  not  had  the  decision  published:  "How 
in  heaven  it  was  ever  reported  I  don't  know." 


One  of  the  jurors  asked,  quietly :  "  Was  it  re- 
ported in  heaven,  Judge  ?  The  Judge  smiled 
audibly,  and  blushed.  "  If  not  reported  in  hear- 
en,  perhaps  'twas  muttered  in  heU,  suggested  the 
juror,  having  the  memory  of  the  famous  enigma 
in  his  mind. 

Etebt  one  has  noticed  the  incongmocs  read- 
ings which  are  often  found  on  places  well  plas- 
tered or  papered  with  hand-bills.  The  amiable 
wife  of  A.  Oakey  Hall— late  a  candidate  for  Dis- 
trict-Attorney of  New  York  County,  and,  we  are 
happy  to  know,  the  successful  one — ^rela^  that 
she  was  astonished  to  find,  from  some  of  these 
hand-bills,  that  the  New  York  public  were  seri- 
ously advised  to  **  Buy  the  best  Fireside  Com- 
panion, A.  Oakey  Hall/* 

The  late  Henry  E.  Smith,  of  Buffalo,  was  not 
only  remarkable  for  high  legal  attainments  and 
commanding  eloquence,  bnt^  as  a  companion 
and  reusonteur,  the  writer  ha»  never  known  his 
superior.  During  his  incumbency  of  the  office 
of  Recorder  there  were  in  Buffalo  several  droll 
characters,  runners  for  steamboats,  who  were 
noted  for  rough-and-ready  wit,  chief  of  whom 
was  Fred  Exnmons.  Fred  had  been  indicted 
for  some  -violation  of  law,  but,  iii  one  way  and 
another,  had  managed  to  have  his  trial  post- 
poned. Tired  of  evasions,  the  Recorder,  when 
the  case  was  next  called,  told  Emmons  that 
no  further  delay  would  be  permitted.  Fred- 
erick, seeing  that  his  time  had  come,  proceeded 
to  '*  the  dock,"  as  the  steamboat  region  is  des- 
ignated, and  secured  the  services  of  five  notori- 
ous roughs  as  witnesses.  With  these  he  re- 
turned to  the  court-house,  and  awaited  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Court.  His  Honor  soon  entered, 
took  his  seat,  and  said : 

'*  Well,  Emmons,  &Ye  your  witnesses  here?" 

"Yes,  your  Honor." 

"Are  you  ready,  Mr.  District  Attorney?** 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"  How  many  witnesses  have  you  ?" 

"  Three,"  replied  the  public  prosecutor. 

"  And  how  many  have  you,  Emmons  ?" 

"There  they  sit,  your  Honor,  ^a/alV  three 
knaves  and  ttoo  deuces,  and  you  know,  Judge, 
that  beats  '  travs*  any  diay  I" 

It  did ;  but  tnere  was  some  remarkable  swear- 
ing.   

Ib  there  a  gentleman  among  ns  who  has  been 
in  Washington  at  any  time  during  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years  who  has  not  had  the  honor  of 
an  introduction  to  Beau  Hickman  ? 

The  last  time  the  writer  saw  the  "Bean"  he 
remarked  that  he  was  "now  taking  25 -cent 
chips"  from  gentlemen,  which  was  be^arly  com- 
pared with  the  golden-ingot  era  of  Webster 
and  Clay.  We  noticed  that  he  limped  a  lit- 
tle, and  that  a  hole  had  been  cut  in  his  shoe. 
We  asked  the  cause,  and  hoped  it  was  not 
gout. 

"Ah  no,"  said  Beau;  "it's  not  that  If  I 
were  a  wealthy  gentleman  like  yourself  I  might 
call  it  gout,  but  if  you  wish  to  know  the  actual 
truth,  and  won't  repeat  it,  Pll  tell  you." 

We  promised. 

"  Well,"  replied  the  Beau,  *  *  my  private  o|rin- 
ion  is  that  it's  whisky  on  the  hoof  J 
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^DlFPKO  FOB  TIU  OOKDILLESA. 


AMONG  THE  ANDES  OF  PERU  AND  BOLIVIA. 

BY  K-  a--  SQUIS3R.. 


I.— OVER  THE  CORDILLERA. 

WHEN,  fifteen  years  ago,  I  prepared  for 
this  Magazine  an  article  on  ^*  Ancient 
Pern,"  embodying  the  results  of  rather  extens- 
iye  inyestigations  among  books  and  manuscripts, 
I  little  thought  I  should  ever  be  able  to  realize 
ray  dream  of  visiting  and  exploring  the  vast  re- 
gion in  which  was  established  the  largest  and 
best -organized  of  the  aboriginal  empires  of 
America,  and  which  was  the  theatre  of  the 
boldest  and  most  dramatic  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quests. Tet  among  Time's  changes  and  acci- 
dents came  one  to  me  sod  and  appalling,  but 
which  led  to  the  realization  of  my  early  dream. 
Stricken  with  cantmrosis^  in  the  most  active  and 
exciting  period  of  our  civil  war,  the  light  faded 
away  before  my  eyes,  and  a  dark  veil  fell  slow- 
ly between  them  and  the  bright  and  moving 
world.     The  skill  of  the  oculist  was  exerted  in 


vain;  every  day  the  darkness  deepened,  and 
after  some  months  of  ineffectual  treatment  I 
was  told,  kindly  but  firmly,  that  further  applica- 
tions were  useless,  and  that  perhaps  absolute 
mental  rest  and  a  total  change  of  life  might  re- 
invigorate  the  overworked  nerves,  and  restore, 
in  part  at  least,  my  failing  vision. 

A  few  days  afterward,  and  while  suffering 
nnder  a  depression  of  spirits  which  only  those 
who  have  been  threatened  with  blindness  can 
comprehend,  I  received,  from  an  old  and  stead- 
fast friend  in  the  Department  of  State,  informa- 
tion of  the  probable  speedy  appointment  of  a 
mixed  commission  to  sit  in  Lima  **for  the  set- 
tlement of  all  outstanding  claims  and  points  of 
difference  between  the  United  States  and  Peru," 
and  intimating  that  my  name  had  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  appointment.  My 
ambition  to  visit  the  land  of  the  Incas  was  re- 


Bntered  according  to  Act  of  CongraM,  in  the  year  1888,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk*s  Office  of  the 
District  Ctourt  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Sootbem  District  of  New  York. 
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vived  bjthis  inteUigence,  which  created  a  mental 
reaction  that,  no  doubt,  went  for  to  check  the 
advance  of  disease.  A  cnonth  later,  with  my 
credentials  as  Commissioner,  I  was  on  board  a 
filthy  Vanderbilt  steamer,  bound  for  the  "  City 
of  the  BUngs,"  as  the  old,  luxurious,  licentious 
capital  of  Pern  was  proudly  called  under  the 
Spanish  rule. 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  mainly  spent  in  ex- 
plorations of  the  country,  and  during  which 
time  I  had  traveled  not  far  from  five  thousand 
miles,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Cordillera 
and  the  Andes,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Ama- 
zonian rivers,  traversing  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  great  Andean  Plateau — the  Thibet  of  Amer- 
ica— sleeping  in  rude  Indian  huts  or  on  bleak 
punos  in  the  open  air,  in  hot  valleys  or  among 
eternal  snows,  gathering  with  eager  zeal  and 
omnivorous  appetite  all  classes  of  facts  relating 
to  the  country,  its  people,  its  present  and  its 
past — ^at  the  end  of  two  years  I  found  myself, 
surrounded  with  my  trophies  of  travel,  on  the 
deck  of  a  swaying  steamer  in  the  harbor  of  Cal- 
lao,  homeward  bound,  brown  in  color,  firm  in 
muscle,  and  with  my  sight  practically  restored. 

It  will  require  much  time,  robbed  fragment- 
ally  from  absorbing  occupations,  and  a  labor  far 
less  stimulating  than  was  spent  in  collecting 
my  data,  to  properly  prepare  them  for  the 
public  eye ;  but  meantime,  perhaps,  the  read- 
ers of  this  Magazine  may  not  be  indisposed  to 
hear  something  of  Peru,  its  vast  interior,  its 
high  plains,  mighty  mountains,  and  great  lakes 
whose  bosoms  lie  level  with  the  summits  of  the 
Alps — as  well  as  of  the  strange  and  imposing 
monuments  of  human  art  and  ancient  greatness 
which  are  crumbling  away  in  sea-coast  valleys,  or 
which,  in  stony  solidity,  defy  time  and  the  ele- 
ments on  the  lofty  table-lands  of  Cuzco  and  Titi- 
caca.  They  may  be  interested  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  descendants  of  the  Children  of  the 
Sun,  whose  pride  and  state  rivaled  those  of  Ori- 
ental potentates,  and  whose  tragic  fate  gives  to 
their  history  the  interest  of  romance.  Hardly 
less  interesting  will  it  be  to  know  something  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Pizarros  and  Almagros, 
and  what  relations  they  hold  toward  the  people 
whose  empire  they  subverted  and  religion  they 
overthrew — what  are  their  hopes  as  a  nation 
and  their  prospects  as  a  republic. 

Upon  these  points  something  may  be  learned 
in  the  following  pages ;  and  without  further  in- 
troduction I  ask  the  reader  first  to  climb  with 
me  the  mighty  Cordillera,  into  the  lofty  terres- 
trial basin  of  Southern  Peru  and  Bolivia,  where 
repose  the  silent,  enigmatical  ruins  of  Tiahu- 
anaco,  the  Baalbec  of  the  New  World ;  and 
then  to  accompany  me  to  the  great  lake  of  Titi- 
caca  and  its  Sacred  Islands,  whence  the  Incas 
dated  their  origin ;  and  go  with  me  thence,  fol- 
lowing the  footsteps  of  Manco  Capac  to  Cuzco, 
the  City  of  the  Sun,  the  capital  of  the  Inca  em- 
pire, and  the  Rome  of  the  Western  World. 

We  will  pass  over  the  intervening  six  thou- 
sand miles  of  sea,  leave  behind  us  withont  a 


word  the  quaint  old  city  of  Panama,  through 
which  the  tides  of  emigration  have  twice  flowed 
— once  toward  the  golden  shores  of  Peru,  and 
again  upon  the  doubly  golden  strands  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Quaint,  picturesque  Panama,  with  its  mined 
temples,  vine-covered  and  blossoming  waDs, 
slouching  negroes,  and  fruit-laden  bongos.  We 
will  not  touch  at  the  emerald  islands  in  its  bay, 
where  yellow  plantains,  russet  cocoa-nuts,  and 
golden  oranges,  glow  out  from  the  eternal  green 
of  the  trees ;  nor  will  we  linger  at  Guayaquil, 
where  the  mangroves,  like  inverted  forests,  line 
the  slimy  shores  of  its  sluggish  river,  congenial 
homes,  of  the  scaly  cayman,  and  where  slum- 
bers sultry  and  eternal  noon.  We  will  not 
stop  for  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the  Ish 
del  Muerio,  which  looks  through  the  yellow  ha«s 
like  some  dead  giant  floating  on  a  drifting 
plank  in  the  ocean.  Nor  will  we  give  more 
than  a  passing  glance  at  the  Island  of  Pona, 
where  Pizarro  bore  up  so  long  and  fiiithfully 
against  open  foes  and  treacherous  friends,  and 
organized  that  force  wherewith  he  reduced  the 
grandest,  richest,  and  most  powerful  of  the  an- 
cient empires  of  America. 

Coasting  along  the  shores  of  Ecuador,  wc 
may  perhaps  catch  a  glimpse  of  Chimborazo, 
flaunting  its  banner  of  smoke  in  mid-heaven ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  see  every  where  a  low 
strip  of  dingy  green,  backed  by  umber-colored 
mountains,  and  behind  them  a  blue  range, 
tipped  here  and  there  with  the  white  of  eternal 
snow.  This  is  the  great  volcanic  range  of  the 
Cordillera.  By-and-by  we  turn  in  toward  the 
land.  A  cliff  of  pale  gray  rock;  a  narrow 
beach  of  pale  gray  sand ;  a  cluster  of  pale  gray 
houses,  resembling  for  all  the  world  the  nests 
of  the  eaves-swallow ;  with  a  petty  mole,  an 
iron  custom-house  of  pale  gray,  and  a  church 
of  the  same  color ;  the  whole  half-defined,  and 
to  the  stranger  appearing  to  be  only  a  day- 
bank,  fantastically  worn  by  the  ndns.  Here 
we  have  Paita,  the  first  port  in  Pern  at  which 
touch  the  steamers  of  the  British  South  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company — a  line  originated  by 
an  American,  who  had  to  sell  his  birth-right 
to  England  because  American  capital  was  too 
cowardly  and  too  little  enterprising  to  do  for 
America  the  work  Americans  ought  to  do. 
Tou  will  probably  go  ashore  at  Paita,  and,  with 
me,  traverse  the  narrow  pale  gray  streets,  be- 
tween the  most  comical  houses  of  canes  and 
pale  gray  mud,  and  mount  the  pale  gray  clifff^, 
and  look  out  listlessly  upon  the  vast  plain  of 
pale  gray  sand,  which  stretches  away  twenty 
leagues  to  Pinra,  of  which  the  duster  of  huts 
in  Paita  is  the  port.  You  will  be  thirst)- 
when  yon  return  from  this  pale  gray  expedi- 
tion, and  will  be  told  that  the  water  you  drink, 
to  wash  out  your  pale  gray  reminiscences,  is 
brought  from  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  on  the 
backs  of  donkeys.  You  will  not  be  sorry  when 
you  leave  Paita,  but  you  will  wonder  what  this 
portion  of  bumt-ont  creation  was  made  for, 
when  the  captain  tells  yon  that  yon  have  i 
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Pera,  or  at  least  its  coast,  fairly  typified  in  and 
around  Paita,  and  that  for  two  thousand  miles 
Toa  will  find  only  this  dreaiy  waste  of  barren 
rock  and  sand,  treeless  and  lifeless,  traTersed 
only  here  and  there,  at  long  intenrab,  by  rib- 
bon-like yalleys  of  green,  marking  the  course 
of  some  small  stream  or  river  struggling  down 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  Bold  men  were 
the  conquittadort  who  coasted  slowly  along  these 
arid  shores  in  feoe  of  the  prevailing  south  wind 
and  against  the  great  Antarctic  current  No- 
thing short  of  an  absorbing  lore  of  adventure, 
and  a  consuming  and  quenchless  avarice,  could 
have  prevented  them  from  putting  down  their 
helms  and  flying  shudderingly  from  the  Great 
Desolation  before  them. 

Three  days  from  Paita,  passing  too  Atr  from 
the  shore  to  enable  us  to  see  the  city  of  Trux- 
illo,  around  which  spread  out  the  vast  ruins  of 
Grand  Chimu,  we  find  rising  bluff  before  us, 
crowned  by  a  light-house  in  the  clouds,  the 
bold  island  of  San  Lorenzo,  inside  of  which  is 
the  harbor  of  Callao,  with  its  busy  huddle  of 
steamers  and  forest  of  masts  standing  out  in 
relief  against  the  yellow  walls  of  the  Castle  of 
San  Felipe,  above  whose  massive  battlements 
the  Spanish  flag  waved  for  the  last  time  in  Con- 
tinental America.  A  noisy  crowd  of  negroes, 
choioM,  Chinese,  and  vagrant  fellows  of  all  na- 
tions receives  us  on  the  mole,  where  there  is  a 
guard  of  soldiers  in  red  trowsers,  and  a  uniform 
altogether  out-Frenching  France,  with  officers 
each  bearing  more  golden  lace  on  his  person 
than  would  fit  out  a  dozen  Brigadiers. 

Two  considerable  streams  enter  the  sea  near 
Callao,  the  Bimac  and  the  Chillon,  and  their 
valleys  widen  out  as  they  approach  the  ocean, 
forming  a  level  district  of  considerable  extent, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  Lima,  the  capital  of 
Peru.  Behind  it  rise  high,  snow-capped  mount- 
ains, among  whose  topmost  peaks  are  the  fa- 
mous silver  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco.  We  will 
not  stop  to  visit  Lima  now,  but  leave  it  and  its 
busy  port  behind  us  and  continue  our  course 
down,  or  as  it  is  called  here,  up  the  coast.  For 
a  hundred  miles,  to  the  port  of  Pisco,  the  shore 
preserves  its  aspect  of  a  desert,  with  the  single 
interruption  of  the  small  but  wonderfully  rich 
and  productive  valley  of  Cafiete.  At  Pisco  the 
stream  of  the  same  name  comes  down  to  the 
sea,  through  a  valley  literaHy  purple  with  the 
grape.  Off  this  valley  lie  the  high,  rocky,  gua- 
no-covered islands  of  the  Chinchas,  repulsive  re- 
positories of  treasures  richer  than  the  glittering 
mines  of  Golconda  or  PotosL  Beyond  Pisco 
the  bare,  treeless,  silent  mountains  come  close 
to  the  sea.  I  caU  them  mountains,  and  so  they 
appear  to  us,  but  they  are  only  the  broken  edges 
of  a  high  desert  phUau,  undermined  by  the 
ocean  and  corroded  by  the  ceaseless  sooth 
wind.  But  one  or  two  streams  succeed  in  pen- 
etrating this  high  desert,  and  their  beds  are 
mere  camms  or  narrow  gorges,  with  no  interval 
hind,  and  affording  no  soil  nor  room  for  cul- 
ture. The  towns  that  exist  stand  back  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cordillera,  sixty  or  a  hundred  miles 


from  the  coast,  where  the  streams  emerge  from 
the  snowy  mountains  in  a  full  and  perennial 
volume  before  they  are  drunk  up  by  the  thirsty 
sands.  We  touch  at  but  one  harbor,  as  we 
sail  along  under  the  shadow  of  this  desolate 
table-hind,  that  of  Islay,  the  port  of  the  second 
city  in  Peru,  Arequipa,  ninety  miles  distant  in- 
land, and  only  to  be  reached  by  a  forced  ride 
of  that  length  over  a  desert  of  shifting  sands, 
in  which  not  a  drop  of  water  is  to  be  found  nor 
a  blade  of  grass  to  be  seen.  Ishiy  is  merely  a 
wretched  collection  of  huts  perched  on  a  cor- 
roded cliff,  full  of  dark  caverns,  in  which  are 
to  be  discerned  only  the  flash  of  the  ocean  spray, 
or  the  gleam  of  the  white  wings  of  the  thousands 
of  searbirds  which,  with  multitudes  of  howling 
seals,  give  all  there  is  of  life  to  the  shores  and 
islands  of  Peru. 

The  great  table-land  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  along  which  we  sail  so  closely  that  its  rug- 
ged edges  shut  out  from  sight  the  monardi 
mountains  beyond,  extends  all  the  way  to 
Arica,  the  hist  port  but  one  in  Peru,  and  the 
principal  one  in  its  southern  Department  of 
Moquegua,  whence  we  shall  start  inland  on  our 
rough  mountain  journey. 

It  is  gray  morning  when  our  steamer  slacks 
up  before  the  port,  and  moves  slowly  to  her 
buoy  in  the  open  roadstead.  To  the  right, 
projecting  boldly  through  the  thin  mist,  half 
made  up  of  spray  from  the  surf  that  beats  on 
the  rocky  shore,  and  which  exaggerates  its  pro- 
portions, we  discern  the  great  Morro  or  head- 
land of  Arica.  Its  face  is  frayed,  seamed,  and 
corroded,  and  is  full  of  caves  and  dark,  inac- 
cessible grottoes  which  a  Scandinavian  imagin- 
ation would  fill  with  gray,  elfin  creatures,  de- 
formed and  malicious,  but  which  our  unimagin- 
ative glasses  show  us  to  be  the  roosts  and  ref- 
uges of  the  countless  water-fowl  that  flap  and 
shriek  around  us,  and  dash  up  the  smooth  sea 
in  showers  of  spray  in  their  eager  pursuit  of  the 
myriads  of  fishes  that  fill  these  quiet  waters. 
On  the  very  brow  of  the  Morro  we  detect  mov- 
ing figures,  and  make  out  a  rude  battery, 
mounted  with  a  few  guns,  which  has  been  hur- 
riedly erected  with  a  view  to  intimidate  or  re- 
pel the  Spaniards,  who  have  just  seized  on  the 
Chincha  Islands.  To  the  left  of  the  headland 
there  is  a  low  line  of  verdure,  a  cluster  of  mod- 
em-buUt  houses,  a  gayly  painted  church,  and  a 
mole — the  latter  giving  us  comforting  assur- 
ance that  here  we  are  not  to  be  obliged  to  per- 
form the  difficult  feat  of  landing  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  stalwart  cAo£>,  staggering  over  rolling 
stones  through  a  thundering  surf.  This  is 
Arica,  the  port  of  Tacna,  forty  miles  distant 
inland  in  the  direction  of  the  snowy  Cordillera 
that  lies,  in  a  long  tine,  crowned  with  frosted 
silver,  high  up  beyond  a  great  and  ominous 
range  of  umber-colored  and  treeless  mountains. 
A  raUway,  the  longest  and  almost  the  only  one 
in  Peru,  connects  Arica  with  Tacna ;  and  puffs 
of  steam  rising  fitfully  near  a  long  and  low,  and 
rather  dingy  building,  indicate  the  hither  ter- 
minus of  the  iron  road. 
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We  look  inquiringlj  and  with  unspeakable 
interest  toward  the  great  mountain  billows  be- 
fore as,  each  sacceeding  one  higher  and  more 
mTSterious ;  and  wonder  what  marvels  of  rock 
and  stream,  and  what  remains  of  ancient  hn- 
man  greatness  they  conceal ;  and  what  will  be 
oar  own  sensations  when,  after  days  of  travel 
and  toil,  and  nights  of  cold  and  exposure,  we 
shall  be  swallowed  ap  in  their  unknown  re- 
cesses ?  To  one  who  had  read  and  written  of 
"o— n  and  its  wise  and  powerful  Inca  rulers, 


and  with  whom  a  journey  to  the  centres  of  its 
ancient  civilization  had  been  a  dream  of  life, 
this  standing  at  the  portal  of  the  land,  and  this 
realization  of  a  wish  which  had  before  scarcely 
assumed  more  than  the  outlines  of  a  hope,  in- 
spired a  feeling  of  awe  and  responsibility  rather 
tban  of  eagerness  or  romance.  The  vast  ranges 
piled  up  before  me  seemed  to  be  barriers  inter- 
posed by  nature  against  frivolous  intrusion. 
"  Let  none  enter  here  except  with  reverence. 
Seek  not  to  unveil  the  secrets  behind  these 
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mighty  ban  except  with  hamility  and  troth  T* 
Such  seemed  to  be  the  stern,  albeit  inarticulate, 
behest  of  the  great  Cordilleras,  as  on  tbe  deck 
of  onr  swaying  steamer  I  stood  face  to  face 
with  them,  rigorons  with  eternal  winter,  and 
severe  in  their  silence  and  desolation. 

Sweeping  back  from  the  Morro  and  behind 
the  town,  forming  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  is 
a  great  windrow  of  yellow  sand,  nnrellered  by 
shrab  or  blade  of  grass,  on  the  flanks  of  which 
the  commandant  of  the  port  is  drilling  his  men 
in  evolations  original  if  not  brilliant.  This 
ridge  is  a  huge  cemetery  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants, and  is  crowded  with  the  desiccated 
bodies  of  those  who  patiently  and  skillfully  cnl- 
tiTated  the  narrow  valley  on  the  borders  of 
which  they  are  buried,  or  fished  from  balsas  in 
front  of  the  Morro.  Here,  as  the  workmen 
dng  away  the  sands  to  fill  up  the  little  pier  and 
to  open  a  track  for  the  railway,  they  found,  not 
alone  the  podr  fisherman  wrapped  in  hia  own 
net,  and  the  humble  laborer  enveloped  in  braid- 
ed rushes  and  stained  fabric  of  cotton,  but  the 
more  pretentious  personage  of  his  day,  now 
equally  grim  and  ghastly,  wrapped  in  a  shroud 
of  beaten  gold,  which  rough  hands  rudely  tore 
away  from  his  dry  and  crumbling  bones,  and 
left  them  to  dissolve  in  the  rasp  sea  air. 

The  landing  at  Arica,  aa  I  have  intimated,  is 
easy,  and  a  tramway  runs  from  the  head  of 
tbe  pier  to  the  custom-house  to  facilitate  the 
transport  of  goods.  On  the  pier  was  a  pile  of 
ooal  which  had  been  covered  up  with  matting 
and  rabbish  of  all  kinds,  so  as  to  disguise  its 
real  character  from  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  in  want  of  the  article  and  quite 
likely  to  use  no  ceremony  in  appropriating  it  if 
discovered.  Other  evidence  of  hostile,  or  rather 
defensive  intent,  was  afforded  by  a  succession 
of  rifle-pits  dug  along  the  shore  in  front  of  the 
town,  preparations  made  under  orders  of  Col- 
onel Prado,  Prefect  of  the  Department,  who, 
since,  as  Dictator  of  Pera,  drove  the  self-same 
Spaniards  ignominiously  from  the  Bay  of  Cal- 
lao. 

Tacna  is  high  above  Arica,  not  for  from  2000 
feet  j  and  as  the  ascent  is  accomplished  in  forty 
miles  the  grade  of  the  railway  is  in  places  very 
heavy,  so  that  the  wheezy  locomotive  which 
carries  one  up  travels  slowly  and  painfully.  It 
took  us  four  hours  to  accomplish  the  ascent — 
four  hours  over  a  waste  of  sand  loose  or  indu- 
rated, without  a  semblance  of  life  or  verdure, 
except  at  the  half-way  house  or  station,  where 
there  is  a  subterranean  flow  of  water,  and  where 
a  few  scrabby  bushes  attest  its  existence  deep 
in  the  sands. 

The  entrance  into  the  valley  of  Tacna  is 
marked  by  one  of  those  sudden  transitions  from 
desert  waste  to  luxuriance  of  vegetation  which 
so  greatly  impresses  the  traveler  in  Pern.  The 
ateqtdas,  or  conduits  for  irrigation,  are  always 
carried  as  high  up  on  the  borders  of  the  valleys 
as  possible,  and  the  water  is  distributed  below, 
so  that  the  cueguid  constitutes  an  abrapt  and 
stroQgly-marked  boundary  between  the  barren 


sands  and  cultivated  fields.  These  fields,  in 
fact,  are  as  sharply  defined  as  if  clipped  out  with 
a  shears  from  a  sheet  of  green  paper. 

We  alighted  from  the  train  in  a  very  respect- 
able d^pot,  with  thrifty  piles  of  merchandise  on 
all  sides,  just  delivered  or  awaiting  transporta- 
tion, and  I  handed  over  unmistakable  metal 
*'  checks"  for  my  baggage  to  a  man  with  a  cart, 
who  undertook  to  deliver  it  at  the  **Bolo  de 
Oro;"  the  hostelry  whither  I  had  been  direct- 
ed, kept  by  a  Frenchman,  and  by  no  means  to 
be  confounded  with  the  hotel  '*Leon  de  Oro,'' 
which  is  kept  by  a  native,  and  consequently 
dirty  and  uncomfortable.  There  was  quite  a 
gathering  around  the  d^pdt  and  in  the  adjacent 
streets,  inasmuch  as  the  day  had  been  set  apart 
for  patriotic  purposes — that  is  to  say,  for  listen- 
ing to  denunciations  of  the  Spaniards,  for  glori- 
fications of  Bolivar,  and  for  volunteering.  A 
squad  of  volunteers  were  at  the  d^pdt,  quite 
drank  with  enthusiasm  and  canaso,  and  looked 
as  though  they  would  be  a  useful  riddance  to 
Tacna,  and  would  depart  amidst  ardent  aspira- 
tions from  the  entire  community  that  they  might 
all  realize  the  soldier's  loftiest  ambition,  and 
**die  in  the  arms  of  victory  I" 

Tacna  has  little  of  the  prevailing  Oriental  as- 
pect of  Spanish-American  towns.  Stone  and 
adobe  scarcely  enter  into  the  constraction  of  its 
buildings,  which  are  mostly  of  wood  brought 
Qt>m  Chile,  from  California,  or  around  the  Horn, 
and  are  ran  up  after  the  fashion  prevalent  in 
onr  mushroom  Western  cities.  Generally  of 
but  one  story,  the  houses  of  Tacna  recall  the 
description  of  Albany  by  the  rare  old  geographer 
Morse:  **A  city  of  one  thousand  houses  and 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  all  standing  with 
their  gable-ends  to  the  street."  The  long,  low, 
monotonous  lines  of  gables,  with  no  attempt 
at  architectural  relief,  are  poor  substitutes  for 
the  heavy  arched  doorways,  Moorish  balconies, 
and  jalousies  of  the  older  cities,  and  which, 
however  neglected  and  tumble-down,  convey  an 
impression  of  strength  and  respectability.  Nor 
iff  Tacna  exceptional  in  its  architecture  alone. 
It  has  two  theatres  and  but  one  church. 

The  public  buildings  of  Tacna,  as  I  have  in- 
timated, are  as  mean  as  are  its  private  houses. 
The  only  evidence  of  public  spirit  is  the  Ala- 
meda, lying  quite  to  one  side  of  the  town — ^a 
long  and  rather  narrow  area,  pUnted  with  wil- 
lows, with  a  broad  azequia  paved  with  stones  in 
the  middle,  and  crossed  at  intervals  by  stone 
bridges,  modeled  after  those  pictured  in  Chi- 
nese paintings,  each  surmounted  by  a  coarse 
marble  allegorical  statue.  There  are  also  stone 
seats  here  and  there  for  visitors ;  but,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  alamedas,  or  public  walks,  of 
the  cities  of  Pera,  that  of  Tacna  is  the  one 
place  above  all  others  deserted.  A  veiy  fine 
view  is  commanded  from  here  of  the  brown, 
bare  mountains  of  Pachia,  with  the  snowy 
peaks  of  Tacora  and  Chipicani  rising  brightly 
beyond. 

My  hotel,  the  Bolo  de  Oro— I  presume  it  re- 
mains the  same — ^was  one  of  the  quaintest  of 
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caravanseries.  The  entrance  was  throngh  the 
shop  of  the  proprietor,  surrounded  by  shelves 
gay  with  bottles  of  fanciful  fashion  and  label- 
ing, some  containing  wines  and  liqueurs,  and 
others  comfits  and  preserves.  Every  vacant 
space  of  wall  was  covered  with  chromo-litho- 
graphs  of  the  latest  French  victories.  The  hot 
snnset  colors  of  Solferino  and  gorgeous  tints 
of  Magenta  were  sufficient  to  start  a  perspira- 
tion on  the  coldest  day.  And  then  the  litde 
round  tables  sacred  to  eau  sucr^f  caf^,  and 
dominoes !  Of  French,  Frenchy  I  Not  omit- 
ting the  comfortable-looking  Madame  la  Pro- 
pri^tairej  who  sat  at  her  sewing  behind  the 
counter,  and  dispensed  smiles,  bonbons,  bon 
mots,  absinthe,  and  cigars  with  equal  alacrity 
and  grace.  Behind  the  shop  was,  of  coarse,  the 
inevitable  billard,  opening  on  a  court  set  round 
closely  with  little  wooden  buildings,  resem- 
bling on  a  slightly  exaggerated  scale  those 
sold  in  the  toy-shops,  and  all  presenting  their 
gables  to  the  court.  Each  gable  was  pene- 
trated by  a  door,  and  over  the  door  was  a  win- 
dow hung  on  a  pivot,  opened  and  shut  by  a 
cord  inside,  which  afforded  light  and  air  to 
the  interior — a  single  room,  with  a  cot,  a  small 
table,  a  smaller  wash-stand,  a  sin^e  chair,  and 
a  tall  candle.  From  the  ftfrther  end  of  the 
court  rises  a  perennial  fragrance  of  onions,  and 
there  is  a  gentle  and  constant  sizzling  of  firying 
meats,  appetizing  enough,  but  suffering  some 
detraction  from  the  circumstance  that  the  way 
to  the  closets  is  through  the  kitchen,  dirty  as 
French  kitchens  always  are,  and  which  are  dean 
only  by  comparison  with  the  Spanish. 


B  :>liTia  has  only  one  port  on  the  Pacific,  Co* 
bija,  800  miles  south  of  Arica ;  but  as  the  road 
thence  to  La  Paz,  the  capital,  is  long  and  diffi- 
cult, over  a  region  indescribably  desolate,  com- 
munication between  the  coast  and  the  interior 
is  chiefly  carried  on,  as  I  have  already  said, 
through  Tacna,  which  is  the  true  entr^t,  not 
of  Bolivia  alone,  but  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
important  Peruvian  department  of  Puno.  It 
would  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  ample  facil- 
ities exist  in  Tacna  for  the  journey  inland,  and 
that  no  difficulty  would  be  encountered  in  ob- 
taining the  supplies  and  equipments  necessary 
for  it.  I  was  assured  in  Lima  that  '^eveiy 
thing"  could  be  had  in  Tacna;  but,  happily, 
was  too  old  a  traveler  to  neglect  making  some 
provision  for  the  trip.  Happily,  I  say,  for  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  could  obtain 
the  cooking  utensils,  pans,  kettles,  coffee-pots, 
and  other  requisites  for  travel  in  an  uninhabit- 
ed region,  or  among  a  people  ignorant  of  the 
appliances  of  civilization.  After  long  search  I 
found  a  broken  cqfetera,  in  which  alcohol  could 
be  used  for  boiling  coffee.  This  I  repaired 
with  my  own  hands,  after  the  job  had  been 
given  up  by  the  clumsy  native  tinman  as  im- 
possible ;  and  it  proved  to  be  my  best  friend  on 
many  an  occasion  when  neither  wood  nor  other 
material  for  lighting  a  fire  or  heating  water  was 
to  be  found,  sometimes  for  days  together.  The 
hammock — that  supremest  device  for  human 
rest,  repose,  and  enjoyment,  afternoon  siegia  or 
midnight  slumber,  the  solace  and  reliance  of 
the  traveler  in  Central  America  and  Mexico,  in 
which  he  may  suspend  himself  in  happy  secnri- 
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ty  above  the  filth  of  his  dormitory,  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  its  rermin — ^is  oseless  among  the 
tierras  of  Pern.  There  are  no  trees  between 
which  to  awing  it  in  the  uninhabited  regions, 
and  the  mud  and  stone  huts  of  the  Indians  and 
lomerot,  besides  being  generally  too  low,  afford 
no  projections  to  which  it  may  be  fastened. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  traveler  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  rough  it  in  roughest  foshion,  wrapped 
onlj  in  his  blanket  at  night,  or  to  take  the  risk 
of  finding  now  and  then  a  filthy  sheep-skin  for 
his  conch,  he  must  literally  carry  his  bed  with 
him — a  necessity  imposed  also  by  the  severe 
oold  of  the  interior.  So  I  had  a  mattress  made 
In  Tacna,  light  and  handy,  covered  with  leather 
on  the  under  side  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
damp  from  the  ground,  and  as  a  protection, 
when  rolled  up  and  on  the  mnle^s  back,  against 
the  rain — a  brilliant  device,  on  which  I  never 
ceased  to  congratulate  myself^  and  which  saved 
me,  no  doubt,  from  indefinite  rheumatism,  not 
to  say  something  worse.  It  took  five  days  to 
get  my  mattress  made.  I  had  to  buy  the  wool 
in  one  place,  the  ticking  in  another,  the  leather 
elsewhere,  and  when  I  had  collected  all  these, 
the  dusky  individual  who  condescended  to  put 
them  together  demanded,  in  a  tone  equally  re- 
proachful  and  imperious,  ''But  where  are  the 
needles  and  the  thread  ?*'  I  acknowledged  my 
oversight,  apologized  in  fact,  and  proceeded  to 
obtain  them.  I  only  wonder  now  that  the 
mattress-maker  of  Tacna  allowed  me  to  keep 
on  my  hat  in  his  august  presence. 

There  is,  of  course,  but  one  mode  of  reach- 
ing the  interior  from  Tacna,  and  that  is  on 
mule-back.  But  to  obtain  mules  is  both  difil- 
cult  and  expensive.  I  had  been  recommended  to 
an  arriero  named  Berrios,  who  had  had  the  hon- 
or of  conducting  that  extraordinary  superfluity 
of  our  diplomatic  establishment,  the  American 
Minister  to  Bolivia,  over  the  Cordillera,  and 
who  had  abo  accompanied  Mr.  Forbes  in  his 
geological  explorations,  and  in  his  ineffectual 
attempt  to  reach  the  as  yet  untrodden  summit 
of  Tacora.  But  Berrios  looked  yellow  and  ill, 
and  complained  that  two  nights  among  the 
snows  of  Tacora  had  nearly  finished  him.  Be- 
sides, his  mules  had  not  had  time  to  recover 
from  the  fatigues  of  their  last  trip  over  the 
mountains  two  months  before.  Furthermore, 
they  were  at  pasture  in  the  valley  of  Lluta, 
fourteen  leagues  distant,  beyond  the  desert. 
Finally,  however,  after  much  diplomatizing  and 
a  great  concentration  of  mercantile  influence, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  offer  of  about  double  the 
usual  rate  of  hire,  Berrios  undertook  to  supply 
me  with  mules,  and  to  accompany  me  himself, 
aided  by  two  mozoa,  all  the  way  to  Puno.  Aft- 
er having  fixed  the  day  two  or  three  times,  and 
aa  often  disappointed  me,  the  echoes  of  the  pa- 
tio of  the  Bolo  de  Oro  were  startled  one  after- 
noon by  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  the  jingling  of 
spurs,  and  a  general  rush  of  a  dozen  mules, 
which  hustled  in  before  the  cracking  whips  of 
Berrios  and  his  mozos.  We  were  to  have  start- 
ed at  daylight,  and  slept  at  Palca,  the  last 


atdeOf  or  village,  before  finally  plunging  among 
the  mountains  and  entering  on  the  Deapoblado. 
But  now  we  could  get  no  farther  than  Pachia, 
three  leagues  distant.  Having  been  waiting, 
booted  and  spurred,  since  dawn,  I  was  not  in 
the  best  of  humor;  and  my  ruffled  temper  was 
by  no  means  soothed  on  discovering  two  mules 
already  loaded  with  baggage  not  my  own,  and 
learning  that  it  belonged  to  a  party  of  three 
Bcdivians,  who  had  arranged  with  Berrios  for 
the  mountain  trip  subsequently  to  his  engage- 
ment with  me.  It  was  to  suit  their  convenience 
that  I  had  been  detained  in  Tacna  ,*  and  they 
had,  moreover,  already  gone  on  to  Pachia, 
where  they  would,  no  doubt,  monopolize  the 
limited  accommodations  of  the  little  tambo  at 
that  place. 

I  confess  to  a  decided  liking  for  mules — not 
less  for  their  patience,  sure-footedness,  and 
faithful  service  than  for  their  little  wicked 
ways.  The  cargo-mule  thinks  that  every  mo- 
ment his  load  can  be  evaded  is  an  hour  of  hap- 
piness gained ;  and  although,  when  it  is  once 
on  his  back,  he  will  walk  off  resigned,  if  not 
perfectly  content,  he  will  resort  to  every  expe- 
dient his  thick  head  is  capable  of  devising  to 
avoid  receiving  it.  It  was  amusing  to  see  Ber- 
rios and  his  mozos  chase  around  the  pcuio  after 
a  mule  that  would  dodge  in  and  out  among  its 
fellows  until  cornered,  and  then  lay  back  its 
ears,  put  its  nose  to  the  ground,  and  kick  out 
with  vicious  vehemence,  until  the  lasso  was 
once  around  its  neck,  when  it  would  surrender 
itself  tamely,  and  receive  its  load  with  expres- 
sion of  face  as  gentle  and  demure  as  if  it  re- 
joiced in  its  lot,  and  had  years  before  repented 
of  all  mulishness.  There  was  one,  however,  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  lot,  who  held 
out  to  the  last ;  and  nothing  could  be  done  with 
him  until  a  poncho  was  thrown  over  his  head  and 
tied  under  his  throat,  leaving  only  his  nose  un- 
covered. But  the  spite  and  malice  that  quiv- 
ered in  the  withdrawn  upper-lip,  and  glanced 
from  his  broad,  yellow  teeth,  and  nestled  in  ev- 
ery wrinkle,  when  the  girths  were  tightened  by 
two  men  surging  on  each  side,  with  one  foot 
braced  against  his  ribs,  were  past  description. 
He  became  quiet  enough,  however,  long  be- 
fore we  got  to  Puno,  and  as  humble  as  the  rest. 

A  traveler  accoutred  for  a  journey  among 
the  Andes  is  a  picturesque  if  not  an  imposing 
personage.  Heavily  clothed  and  booted,  with 
a  felt  hat  with  a  broad  brim,  capable  of  being 
bound  down  over  his  ears  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  warmth  and  security  against  being 
blown  away  by  the  currents  of  wind  that  suck 
through  narrow  gorges  or  sweep  over  unshel- 
tered heights  with  hurricane  force,  his  neck 
wound  round  with  a  gayly-colored  bufomda,  a 
thick,  native-made  poncho  of  vicuna  or  llama- 
wool  over  his  shoulders,  and  fklling  to  his 
knees,  a  serviceable  knife  stuck  in  his  boot-leg, 
spurs  that  look  like  cart-wheels  minus  their 
perimeters,  and  not  much  smaller,  which  jangle 
as  he  treads  and  tinkle  as  he  rides,  a  rifle  hang- 
ing at  the  bow  of  his  saddle,  and  a  well-filled 
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ai/brg€u  fastened  behind  him  —  these  go  to 
make  up  the  equipment  of  the  adventurer 
among  the  mountains ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  have 
what  the  Spaniards  call  tabUbaia^  and  we  call 
ffuiHptum,  It  only  requires  the  addition  of  a 
large  pair  of  green  goggles  to  protect  the  eyes 
from  the  glare  of  sun  and  snow,  to  make  one's 
best  friend  irrecognizable. 

The  road  from  Tacna  to  Pachia  lies  straight 
across  the  sandy  desert,  into  which  the  travel- 
er enters  soon  after  leaving  the  town,  while  the 
narrow,  cultivable  valley  deflects  in  a  curve  to 
the  right.  The  distance  is  ten  miles,  and  the 
rise  1630  feet,  but  scarcely  perceptible  to  the 
eye,  probably  from  being  regular  and  constant. 
It  was  dark  when  we  reached  the  tambo—^  col- 
lection of  mere  huts,  but  for  default  of  a  better 
place  a  resort  of  the  jeunesMe  of  Tacna,  who 
gallop  out  here  to  eat  dulces,  drink  chicha,  fight 
cocks,  and  in  other  modes  gratify  the  universal 
Spanish  passion  for  play.  As  I  had  anticipated, 
the  intruding  Bolivians  were  already  on  the 
spot,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  mud- 
banks  that  ran  around  the  solitary  apartment 
of  the  tambo,  and  which,  throughout  the  in- 
terior, are  the  sole  substitutes  for  bedsteads. 
Some  young  foreigners,  however,  out  for  a  holi- 
day, who  had  a  kind  of  club-house  or  club-hut 
close  by  the  tambo,  invited  me  to  share  it  and 
their  supper  with  them,  which  I  was  glad  to 
do;  and  I  was  especially  pleased  to  observe 
my  Bolivians  still  hungry  after  their  meal  of 
sloppy  chupe,  sneaking  around  the  door  of  our 
hut,  and  glancing  with  longing  eyes  at  our 
table  on  which  were  heaped  the  edibles  of  three 
continents. 

And  as  efttfie  is  the  eternal  and  almost  al- 
ways the  sole  dish  obtainable  in  the  interior  of 
Peru  and  in  Bolivia,  I  may  as  well  dispose  of 
it  at  once.  It  may  be  described  as  a  kind  of 
watery  stew,  which  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
principal  towns  is  made  up  of  vegetables  and 
fragments  of  different  kinds  of  meat  and  fish, 
boiled  together  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  c^i 
or  peppers,  and  is  sometimes  rather  savory,  or 
at  least  eatable.  As  we  go  into  the  interior 
it  decreases  in  richness  as  the  materials  for 
making  it  become  fewer  and  tougher,  until  it 
consists  of  only  a  few  square  pieces  of  lean 
mutton  and  some  small,  hard,  bitter,  water- 
soaked  potatoes,  floating  about  in  a  basin  of 
tepid  water,  which  at  most  has  simmered  a 
little  over  a  smouldering  fire  of  llama  or  cow's 
dung,  from  the  smoke  of  which  it  has  absorbed 
its  predondnant  flavor.  A  little  brown  salt 
from  the  native  salt  quarries,  in  which  it  is 
mixed  with  a  variety  of  other  and  astringent  in- 
gredients, constitutes  the  only  seasoning.  One 
wonders  how  life  can  be  kept  up  in  these  frigid 
regions  on  such  thin  and  unsubstantial  fare. 
Unhappy  is  the  traveler  here  who  has  not  made 
provision  for  the  frequent  occasions  when  no- 
thing but  the  most  diluted  cAu/m  can  be  obtain- 
ed, and  for  the  not  infrequent  occasions  when 
not  even  this  poor  substitute  for  food  can  be 
procured.    Detesting  it  in  its  best  form  I  liter- 


ally loathed  it  in  its  degeneracy,  and  only  ate 
it  with  inexpressible  stomachic  protests. 

We  left  Pachia  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  air  was  chill,  and  we  already  expe- 
rienced the  usefulness  of  our  thick /loncAos.  Our 
cavalcade  was  strung  out  in  a  long  line,  and  af 
we  followed  each  other  silently  over  the  echo- 
less  sand,  we  might  have  b^  mistaken  for 
a  ghostly  procession.  When  day  dawned  we 
found  ourselves  already  hemmed  in  by  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  Quebrada  de  la  Angostura,  through 
which  descends,  with  a  rapid  current  and  many 
a  leap  and  bound,  one  of  the  brawling  affluents 
of  the  stream  that  fructifies  the  oasis  of  Tacna. 
A  few  dwarf  moUe  trees,  which  somewhat  re- 
semble our  willows,  but  which  bear  a  betxy  in 
taste  much  like  that  of  our  red  cedar,  found 
scant  foothold  here  and  there  along  the  stream, 
far  below  our  narrow  path,  which  was  little 
more  than  a  shelf  worn  in  the  abrupt  hiU-atde 
by  the  tread  of  countless  mules  and  Uamaa. 
The  ascent  was  steep,  and  the  gorge  narrow 
and  barren  for  two  leagues,  when  we  came  to 
a  point  where  the  quelnrada  widens  out  into 
something  like  a  valley.  Just  before  entering 
this  valley,  at  the  right  of  the  mnle-path,  we 
came  upon  a  rock  or  boulder  covered  with  fig- 
ures, which  Berrios  pointed  out  to  me  as  a 
rare  relic  of  antiquity.  Roughly  pecked  in  the 
rock,  barely  penetrating  its  ferruginous  croat,  I 
observed  a  great  number  of  circles  and  semi- 
circles, some  angular  figures,  and  rude  repre> 
sentations  of  llamas,  mules,  and  horses.  The 
latter  appeared  no  fresher  or  later  than  the  for^ 
mer,  and  all  looked  as  if  thej  might  have  been 
worked  in  the  stone  yesterday  by  the  same  idle 
and  unskillful  hand. 

In  the  narrow  valley,  which  now  takes  the 
name  of  the  Quebrada  de  Falca,  there  were 
many  desperate  attempts  at  cultivation,  pai^ 
ticularly  of  /ucenie,  always  in  great  demand  as 
fodder  for  the  mules  entering  the  De^tMado, 
and  Berrios  bought  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little — there  was  not  much  in  all — which  was 
packed  on  the  sumpter-horse  and  the  lightly 
laden  mules,  and  behind  the  aibardcu  of  the 
tuozos.  It  was  a  wise  provision  of  Berrios,  as 
we  found  out  afterward. 

At  eleven  o'clock  a.u,  we  came  in  sight  of 
Palca,  a  poor  but  picturesque  little  oateno  or 
village,  with  a  small  white  church  i^eaming  out 
against  the  dull  brown  of  the  bare  mountain 
side.  The  vilUge  is  five  leagues  from  Pachia, 
and  9700  feet  above  the  sea.  There  were  some 
scant  fields  of  maize  and  lucem  around  it,  and 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  were  Uunly 
sprinkled  with  stems  of  the  columnar  cactus. 
Here  and  there  in  the  valley,  standing  on  littk 
natural  knolls  or  artificial  eminences,  we  saw  a 
number  of  ancient  burial  towers,  which  after- 
ward became  familiar  to  ns  under  the  name  of 
ckuipas.  They  are  rectangular  in  plan,  from 
six  to  ten  feet  square  at  the  base,  slightly  widen- 
ing upward,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high. 

Beyond  Palca  the  quebrada  narrows  again,  and 
the  path  was  at  one  time  high  up  on  the  sk^ies 
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of  the  moantains,  at  a  dizxy  height  ahove  the 
fretting  torrent  below,  and  next  in  the  very 
bed  of  the  rapid,  stony  stream,  not  unfreqaent- 
ly  between  rocks  almost  closing  abore  oar  heads, 
giving  to  the  atmosphere  a  chill,  sepalchral  feel 
that  made  ns  shiver  beneath  onr  he&yy  ponchos. 
Here  we  began  to  meet  atajoa,  or  trains  of  moles, 
descending  from  the  resting-place  or  d^t  of 
IjE  Portada,  laden  with  bags  of  barilla  (copper, 
or  tin  ore),  which  is  brought  to  that  point  by 
llamaa.  These  atctjos  are  always  led  by  an  edu- 
cated horse  with  a  sonorons  bell  attached  to 
his  neck  to  warn  approaching  travelers  to  stop 
at  some  spot  where  the  road  is  wide  enoagh  to 
prevent  their  being  mn  down  ontright  or  top- 
pled over  the  precipices  by  the  thundering, 
heavily-laden  train  that  plunges  down  behind 
the  equine  leader.  The  fear  of  being  thus  run 
down  is  what  most  disturbs  the  traveler  in  the 
Sierra,  where  there  are  many  long  and  danger- 
ous passes,  with  paths  so  narrow  as  not  to  admit 
of  two  animals  passing  each  other.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  shout  or  to  blow  a  shrill  blast  on  a 
pandean  pipe,  which  every  arrtero  carries  for 
this  purpose,  before  entering  on  these  danger- 
ous sections  of  road,  which  is  responded  to  by 
whoever  happens  to  be  struggling  along  it.  If 
not  answered  the  road  is  supposed  to  be  clear. 

We  passed  several  great  stacks  of  bags  of 
hariUa  as  we  went  on,  and  one  or  two  store- 
houses of  corrugated  and  galvanized  iron  for 
receiving  ores,  and,  still  ascending,  came  to  a 
little  open  space,  where,  on  the  shelves  of  the 
steepe  around  us,  we  observed  a  number  of 
burial  towers  similar  to  those  which  we  had 
noticed,  two  leagues  below,  at  Palca.  I  dis- 
mounted to  examine  them,  and  ran  a  thorn  or 
spine  of  the  cactus  into  my  foot,  through  the 
thick  leather  of  my  boot,  in  my  eagerness  to 
reach  them,  which  it  took  half  an  hour  to  ex- 
tract. 

Primarily  these  ekulpas  consisted  of  a  dat  or 
excavation  in  the  ground,  about  four  feet  deep 
and  three  feet  in  diameter,  walled  up  with  rough 
stones.  A  rude  arch  of  converging  and  over- 
lapping stones,  filled  in  or  cemented  together 
with  clay,  was  raised  over  this  cist,  with  an 
opening  barely  large  enough  to  admit  the  body 
of  a  man,  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  toward  the  east.  Over  this  hollow 
cone  was  raised  a  solid  mass  of  clay  and  stones, 
which,  in  the  particular  ckulpa  1  am  now  de- 
scribing as  a  type  of  the  whole,  was  sixteen 
feet  high,  rectangular  in  pUn,  seven  and  a  half 
feet  face  by  six  feet  on  the  sides.  The  surface 
had  been  "rough -cast"  with  clay,  and  over 
this  was  a  layer  of  finer  and  more  tenacious 
clay  or  stucco,  presenting  a  smooth  and  even 
surface.  At  the  height  of  fourteen  feet  was  a 
cornice  or  projection  of  four  inches,  and  of 
about  six  inches  in  vertical  thickness,  formed 
by  a  layer  of  compacted  ichu  or  coarse  mount- 
ain grass,  placed  horizontally,  and  cut  off  even- 
ly as  by  a  shears.  Above  this  the  body  of  the 
chu^  reappeared,  a  little  frayed  by  time  and 
weather,  to  the  height  of  about  eighteen  inches. 


The  whole  structure  rested  on  a  square  or  rath- 
er rectangular  platform  of  roughly  hewn  stones, 
extending  about  four  feet  around  it  on  eveiy 
side. 


OOITLPA  OB  BUmiAL  TOWXR. 

The  stuccoed  surface  of  the  ckuipa  had  been 
painted  in  white  and  red,  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, where  the  shaded  parts  represent  the 
red,  and  the  light  parts  the  white  of  the  origin- 
al The  opening,  as  before  stated,  was  toward 
the  east,  on  a  level  with  the  platform,  and  was 
about  eighteen  inches  wide  and  high.  But 
every  other  face  of  the  chufyxi  had  a  painted 
opening,  which  led  me  to  think  that  the  real 
one  had  once  been  closed  and  also  painted  over, 
so  that  the  fronts  corresponded  in  appearance. 
However  that  may  be,  I  wedged  myself  through 
the  opening  into  the  cist  or  vault,  the  bottom 
of  which  was  covered  a  foot  deep  "mih  human 
bones  and  fragments  of  pottery.  There  were 
no  entire  skulls,  but  many  fragments  of  skulls 
in  the  cist — a  circumstance  by  no  means  sur- 
prising, as  these  remains  are  close  by  a  princi- 
pal road  or  trail  from  the  coast  to  the  interior, 
which  has  beea  more  or  less  traversed  by  cu- 
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rioofl  and  Vandalic  people  for  three  hnndred 
years. 

Although  I  did  not  obtain  a  skull  from  these 
cktt^Mu  I  secured  one  from  another  point,  a  few 
leagues  distant,  of  which  I  give  an  engraving 
on  the  preceding  page.  It  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  Ajmara  skull,  artificially  distorted  and 
lengthened. 

At  the  chu^HU  our  mules  had  begun  to  pant 
and  stagger  under  the  influence  of  the  soroche, 
or  rarefaction  of  the  air,  but  which  Berrios  in- 
sisted was  from  the  ve/o,  or  influence  due  to 
mineral  substances  (vetcu  or  veins  of  metal)  in 
the  earth.  And,  in  reality,  at  a  little  distance 
farther  on,  although  meanwhile  our  ascent  had 
been  constant,  they  seemed  to  have  sensibly  re- 
covered, but  still  showed  signs  of  the  aorocke. 

At  three  o'clock  we  turned  abruptly  from  the 
gorge  of  the  torrent,  which  we  had  been  follow- 
ing, now  reduced  to  a  trickling  rivulet,  and  be- 
gan to  climb  the  steep  mountain-side  on  our 
right,  zigzagging  towards  the  cumbre  or  crest. 
Two  hours  were  occupied  in  this  slow  and  pain- 
ful ascent,  the  mules  suffering  mu^h,  and  fre- 
quently stopping  to  recover  breath.  From  the 
summit  of  the  ridge — which  was  the  divide  be- 
tween two  of  the  sources  of  the  Rio  de  Tacna — 
although  bleak  mountains  still  rose  above  us, 
cutting  off  from  view  the  still  higher  Nevadas, 
or  snowy  mountains  beyond  them,  we  could, 
nevertheless,  look  down  with  scarce  an  inter- 
ruption on  the  great  sandy /i/a^eau  of  the  coast, 
in  which  the  valley  of  Tacna  appeared  only  as  a 
speck.  A  thin  white,  but  confusing,  haze  cut 
off  our  view  of  the  ocean ;  but  the  intervening 
desert,  dull  and  monotonous,  was  clearly  de- 
fined. 

On  what  may  be  termed  the  saddle  of  the 
crest  are  the  remains  of  tambos,  or  stone  edi- 
fices, which  the  provident  Incas  had  erected  as 
hoapiou  or  refuges  for  the  travelers  between 
the  coast  and  the  interior.  So-called  Spanish 
civilization  has  supplied  nothing  of  the  kind, 
albeit,  as  I  have  said,  this  is  the  principal  route 
of  travel  and  commerce  between  the  capital  of 
Bolivia  and  the  sea. 

Descending  from  this  ridge  we  found  our- 
selves in  another  gorge  or  valley  somewhat 
wider  than  that  by  which  we  ascended,  and 
watered  by  a  larger  stream.  Following  up  this, 
it  being  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  began  to 
experience  the  cold  consequent  on  our  great 
altitude,  and  became  aware  of  an  unnatural  dis- 
tension of  our  lips  and  swelling  of  our  hands, 
due  to  diminished  atmospheric  pressure.  Ici- 
cles depended  from  the  dripping  rocks  in  shaded 
places,  and  the  pools  of  the  stream  were  bridged 
over  with  ice.  Suddenly  we  came  to  a  point 
where  the  rocks  closed  so  nearly  as  to  permit 
but  one  loaded  animal  to  pass  at  a  time,  stum- 
bling through  the  stream  among  loose  stones 
and  the  skeletons  of  mules — a  dark,  cold,  shud- 
dering placet  Fortunately  the  pass,  which  is 
that  of  La  Portada  (the  portal),  is  not  long,  and 
we  soon  emerged  from  it,  in  sight  of  the  great 
eorrat  and  depository  of  bariUa,  of  the  same 


name,  standing  upon  a  kind,  of  shelf  on  the 
mountain-side,  with  the  stream  chafing  close 
to  it  on  the  lefL 

The  merchants  of  Tacna  have  built  here  a 
rude  inclosure  for  the  droves  of  llamas  that 
come  from  the  interior  with  products  for  the 
coast,  and  here  also  is  a  little  duster  of  build- 
ings for  persons  connected  with  the  trade — 
homely  and  poor,  but  a  welcome  refuge  for  the 
tired  traveler.  As  we  rode  up  a  troop  of  more 
than  a  thousand  Hamas,  with  proudly-carved 
necks,  erect  heads,  great,  inquiring,  timid  eyes, 
and  suspicious  ears  thrust  forward  as  if  to  catch 
the  faintest  sound  of  danger,  each  with  its  hnn- 
dred pounds  of  ore  secured  in  sacks  on  its  back, 
led,  not  driven,  by  quaintly-costumed  Indians, 
filed  past  us  into  the  inclosure  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

We  obtained  hospitality  in  one  of  the  build- 
ings of  La  Portada.  But  let  not  my  readers 
mistake  the  meaning  of  the  word  hospitality. 
In  Peru  it  consists  generally  in  permitting  yoo, 
with  more  or  less  of  condescension,  to  spread 
your  own  bed  on  the  mud  fioor  of  an  unswept 
room,  alive  with  vermin,  with  a  single  rickety 
table  for  its  chief  and  often  its  only  article  of 
furniture.  It  consists  in  permitting  you  to  cook 
your  own  food,  with  fuel  for  which  you  wiU  not 
be  obliged  to  pay  your  host  or  his  servant  act- 
ing under  his  direction,  much  more  than  four 
times  its  value,  and  who  expects  that  you  will 
permit  him  to  take  the  lion's  share  of  yoor  pre- 
served meats,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
your  last  bottle  of  the  stimulant  you  most  affect, 
which  can  not  be  repUiced,  and  which  is  here 
often  vitally  necessary. 

I  have  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  routes  of  the 
Simplon,  the  Grand  St.  Bernard,  and  Sl  Go- 
thard,  but  at  no  point  on  any  of  them  have  I 
witnessed  a  scene  so  wild  and  utterly  desolate 
as  that  which  spreads  out  around  La  Portada. 
There  is  neither  tree  nor  shrub ;  the  frosty  soil 
cherishes  no  grass,  and  the  very  lichens  find 
scant  hold  on  the  bare  rocks.  In  altitude  La 
Portada  is  12,600  feet  above  the  sea,  or  about 
1000  feet  higher  than  the  hospice  of  the  Grand 
St.  Bernard,  and  but  little  lower  than  the  un- 
trodden summit  of  the  Eiger.  The  night  was 
bitterly  cold.  The  canaso,  offuardientej  or  native 
rum,  which  I  had  purchased  for  making  coffee 
in  my  cafet^ra,  refused  to  bum,  and  extin- 
guished the  lighted  match  thrust  into  it  as  if  it 
were  water.  I  was  obliged  to  abstract  some 
refined  alcohol  from  my  photographic  stores  to 
supply  its  place,  with  which  my  Bolivian  com- 
panions made  themselves  free,  besides  taking 
the  best  places  for  their  beds,  and  leaving  only 

the  table  and  a  narrow  bench  for  H and 

myself. 

Before  going  to  bed  I  went  out  to  the  comL 
The  llamas  had  been  fed  each  with  a  handful 
of  maize,  and  were  crouching  on  their  bellies, 
with  their  legs  mysteriously  folded  beneath  their 
fleeces  and  invisible,  but  with  their  heads  erect, 
and  ears  thrust  forward,  chewing  their  cuds 
with  an  expression  of  distant  contemplation 
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snch  as  we  often  obseire  in  confirmed  smokers. 
If  I  were  to  paint  a  picture  of  Rest  it  would  not 
be  of  a  child  in  slumber,  of  a  Hercules  leaning 
on  his  club,  nor  yet  of  a  harvester  reclining 
beside  his  sheaves,  but  of  a  llama  in  repose. 
The  group  impressed  me  in  the  starlight  as 
the  sphinxes  did  when  looking  up  the  lane  of 
Luxor.  The  Indians  who  had  charge  of  the 
Hamas  had  built  up  a  semicircular  wall  against 
the  wind  with  bags  of  barifia,  and  had  lighted 


a  smouldering  fire  of  taquia,  or  llama  dung, 
thrusting  into  it  from  time  to  time  fragments 
of  meat,  which  they  ate  from  their  fingers,  while 
their  poor  dish  of  chupe  seethed  and  simmered 
over  the  unfragrant  embers.  They  were  as  si- 
lent and  abstracted  as  the  animals  they  at- 
tended, and  took  no  apparent  heed  of  what  went 
on  around  them. 

We  were  in  the  saddle  at  dawn  and  resumed 
our  upward  path.     The  road  was  narrow  and 
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slippery,  for  every  spring,  rivulet,  and  pool  of 
water  was  frozen  solid.  The  marmcir  of  the 
stream  that  flowed  past  La  Portada  was  hushed 
beneath  its  icy  armor.  At  eight  o'clock  we 
seemed  to  be  close  on  the  cumbre,  but  it  was 
nine  o'clock  before  the  silver  peaks  of  Tacora 
and  Chipicani  began  to  show  themselves,  and 
the  sun  to  stream  into  our  faces  from  the  east 
— ^a  genial  and  welcome  apparition. 

Half  an  hour  later,  our  moles  laboring  severe- 
ly and  stopping  momentarily  to  recover  breath, 
we  reached  the  Pass  of  Gnaylillos,  marked,  as 
is  every  other  high  pass  in  Peru,  by  an  apacheta^ 
or  great  caimy  raised  by  the  Indians,  each  one 
of  whom  as  he  passes  casts  a  stone  on  it  or  a 
quid  of  coca,  aa  an  oflTering  or  propitiation  to 
the  genius  of  the  mountain,  who  has  the  power 
of  conferring  strength  and  relieving  ^tigue. 
This  apacheta  is  about  twenty  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  rude  cross,  and  with  its  slopes 
covered  with  the  skeletons  and  desiccated  bodies 
of  mules  that  had  here  succumbed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sorodie. 

The  Pass  of  Guaylillos  is  14,750  feet  above 
the  sea,  or  but  little  less  than  the  altitude  of 
Mount  Blanc,  and  more  than  double  that  of 
Mount  Washington.  The  view  backward  from 
this  point  presents  only  a  series  of  dark-brown, 
desolate  ridges  radiating"  toward  the  sea,  the 
buttresses  of  the  high,  broken  plain  in  front, 
bristling  with  snowy  peaks,  from  some  of  which 
may  be  seen  issuing  plumes  of  smoke,  indicat- 
ing their  volcanic  character.  Between  us  and 
the  icy  Tacora  and  Chipicani,  rising  8000  feet 
above  our  heads,  their  pure  summits  yet  un- 
touched by  human  foot,  is  a  broad  but  shallow 
valley  covered  with  hardy  puna  grass,  now  sere 
and  withered,  but  affording  food  for  a  flock  of 
graceful  vicuncuy  which  lift  high  their  heads  and 
stare  straight  at  us  as  I  fire  my  rifle,  the  report 
of  which  sounds  wonderfully  hollow  and  weak 
in  the  thin  atmosphere.  While  we  sat  gazing 
on  this  grand  but  bleak  and  wintry  scene,  the 
distended  nostrils  and  heaving  sides  of  our  ani- 
mals telling  painfully  how  great  was  their  diffi- 
culty in  breathing,  we  were  startled  by  the  sud- 
den fall  from  his  saddle  of  one  of  our  Bolivian 
companions  under  the  effects  of  the  soroche. 
On  lifting  him  from  the  ground  we  found  him 
nearly  senseless,  with  blood  trickling  from  his 
mouth,  ears,  nostrils,  and  the  comers  of  his 
eyes.  Copious  vomiting  followed,  and  we  ad- 
ministered the  usual  restoratives  with  good  ef- 
fect. In  doing  this  I  drew  off  my  gloves,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  my  hands  swollen  and 
covered  with  blood  which  appeared  as  if  it  had 
oozed  from  a  thousand  minute  punctures.  Ex- 
cepting this,  a  tumefaction  of  the  lips,  and  oc- 
casionally a  slight  giddiness,  I  did  not  suffer 
from  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  or  from  the  veta 
while  in  the  interior  of  Peru,  although  for  six 
months  I  was  seldom  less  than  18,000  and  often 
as  high  as  18,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

We  wound  down  by  an  easy  path  into  the 
valley  that  intervened  between  us  and  the  base 
of  Tacora,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  came  to  the 


Rio  de  Azufre.  Its  banks,  as  its  name  implies, 
are  yellow  and  orange  with  sulphurous  deposits, 
and  lined  with  the  skeletons  of  horses,  mules, 
and  llamas  that  had  ventured  to  drink  its  pois- 
onous waters.  I  tasted  the  water,  and  found  it 
abominably  acrid  and  bitter.  Indeed,  all  the 
water  of  the  Despoblado,  even  that  which  to 
the  taste  does  not  betray  any  evidence  of  for- 
eign or  mineral  substances  in  solution,  is  more 
or  less  purgative,  and  often  productive  of  very 
bad  effects.  In  many  parts  of  the  countiy 
the  thirsty  traveler  discovers  springs  as  limpid 
and  bright  as  those  of  our  New  England  hills ; 
yet  when  he  dismocmts  to  drink,  his  muleteer 
will  rush  forward  in  affright  with  the  warning 
cry,  "Beware ;  es  agua  de  Vervffat**  The  Ve- 
ruga  water  is  said  to  produce  a  terrible  disease, 
called  by  the  same  name,  which  manifests  it- 
self outwardly  in  both  men  and  animals  in 
great  bleeding  boils  or  carbuncles,  which  oc- 
casion great  distress  and  often  result  in  death. 

From  the  Rio  de  Azufre  our  path  wound 
round  the  base  of  Tacora,  which  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  22,687  feet  in  elevation,  and  gradu- 
ally ascended  to  a  broad  plain,  sloping  gently 
to  the  right,  covered  with  stones,  sere  ic/<«  grass, 
and  clumps  of  a  low  resinous  shrub  called  to/a. 
Groups  oivxamas  were  scattered  over  the  plain, 
and  at  a  low,  marshy  spot,  near  where  a  patch 
of  ground  white  with  the  effloresence  of  some 
kind  of  salts  showed  the  existence  of  a  shallow 
pool  in  the  season  of  rains,  we  observed  a  belt 
of  light  green  grass,  on  which  a  troop  of  llamas 
was  feeding.  They  were  interspersed  with  vi- 
oMas,  which  grazed  by  their  side  as  if  members 
of  the  same  community. 

I  need  not  say  that  we  were  eager  to  get  a 
shot  at  the  vicunoMy  but  they  were  shy,  and  kept 
well  out  of  reach.  I  dismounted,  and  endeav- 
ored to  steal  from  one  clump  of  bushes,  and 
from  one  rock  to  another,  until  within  reason- 
able range ;  but  always  at  the  critical  moment 
the  male  of  the  femily — they  always  run  in 
groups  of  ten  or  a  dozen,  females  and  youni 
ones,  under  the  lead  of  a  single  patriarch-^ 
would  stamp  his  foot  and  utter  a  strange  sound, 
half-neigh  half-whistle,  and  away  they  would 
dart  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  only,  however, 
to  stop  at  a- safe  distance  and  stare  at  us  in- 
tently, not  to  say  derisively.  After  several  at- 
tempts and  failures  I  ventured  a  random  shot  at 
a  group  fully  half  a  mile  distant.  They  bound- 
ed away,  all  but  one,  which  after  going  a  few 
yards  stopped  short.  "£!f  herithi  es  herido!** 
— he  is  wounded!  he  is  wonnded! — shouted 
my  companions,  who  threw  off  their  ponchos 
and  alforgasj  and  calling  to  me  to  follow  their 
example,  started  on  a  chase  after  the  wonnded 
animal.  And  such  a  chase  I  venture  to  say 
was  never  before  seen  at  the  foot  of  solemn  old 
Tacora  I  The  shot  had  broken  one  of  the  fore- 
legs of  the  victma,  just  below  the  knee,  but  we 
soon  found  that  with  his  three  sound  legs  he 
was  more  than  a  match  for  us,  on  a  stem  chase. 
After  half  an  hour's  hard  riding  we  stopped  to 
arrange  a  little  piece  of  strategy,  and  the  vicmna 
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Stopped  also,  as  if  to  say,  "Take  your  time,  gen- 
tlemen !  I  am  a  little  sore,  but  in  no  kind  of 
a  huny !"  Onr  plan  was  soon  fixed,  and  we 
separated,  making  long  detours  so  as  to  snrronnd 
onr  victim,  whom  we  were  to  dispatch  with  our 
revolvers  as  he  attempted  to  break  through  our 
line.  He  regarded  the  whole  proceeding  with 
complacency,  and  never  moved,  except  to  con- 
template us  one  after  another  as  we  closed 
slowly  and  cautiously  around  him.  Nearer 
and  nearer,  and  still  he  never  moved.  We  were 
almost  within  pistol  range,  and  our  fingers  were 
already  on  our  triggers,  when  with  a  bound  he 
dashed  between  me  and  Berrios,  who  had  join- 
ed in  the  chase,  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow. 
I  fired  twice  rapidly,  and  Berrios  discharged  his 
rusty  horse-pistol,  loaded  with  a  half-pint  of 
slugs,  without  efiect,  when  our  excited  Boliv- 
ians, closing  in,  commenced  an  irregular  fu- 
sillade, sending  their  bullets  singing  around  us 
in  most  unwelcome  proximity.  I  suspect  I 
came  much  nearer  being  shot  than  the  vicuna, 
and  not  choosing  to  take  more  risks  gave  up  the 
chase.  But  the  Bolivians  kept  on,  while  Ber- 
rios, H ,  and  myself  toiled  back  to  the  mule- 
path  and  onward  to  the  tambo  of  Tacora. 

This  tambo,  which  is  a  favorable  type  of 
what  in  Switzerland  would  be  called  "refuges," 
consists  of  four  low  buildings  of  stones  and  mud, 
thatched  with  ichu,  and  surrounding  a  small 
court,  in  which  the  travelers*  animals  are  gath- 
ered at  night  Sometimes,  and  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  troops  of  llamas,  there  is  a 
large  supplementary  corral,  or  inclosnre,  con- 


structed of  loose  stones,  or  stones  laid  in  mud. 
Often  these  tamhott  are  without  keepers,  occu- 
pants, or  furniture  of  any  kind ;  but  that  of 
Tacora  had  a  resident,  who  occupied  the  prin- 
cipal building,  in  which  he  had  a  scant  store  of 
wilted  alfalfa,  or  lucem,  and  a  few  articles  of 
food,  principally  the  fiesh  of  the  vicuna.  An- 
other building  served  as  a  kitchen ;  a  third  for 
the  storage  of  cargo  and  as  a  dormitory  for  the 
arrieros;  while  the  fourth  was  reserved  for 
travelers.  It  had  no  entrance  or  opening  ex- 
cept the  doorway,  elevated  two  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  barely  large  enough  to  permit  a 
full-grown  person  to  squeeze  through.  This 
was  closed  with  a  flap  of  raw  hide.  The  inte- 
rior was  dark  and  dirty  beyond  description.  I 
doubt  if  it  had  been  swept,  or  if  any  attempt 
had  been  made  to  cleanse  it,  for  many  months. 
It  had  no  furniture  whatever,  only  there  was 
the  usual  mud  bank  on  every  side  of  this  den 
whereon  the  traveler  might  spread  his  bed. 

The  keeper  of  the  tambo,  wearing  a  slouched 
felt  hat,  and  wrapped  in  a  blue  cloak  with  a  fur 
collar  and  a  gilt  clasp  at  the  neck  as  big  as  one^s 
hand,  complied  loftily  and  somewhat  haughtily 
with  our  request  for  some  cebada,  or  barley,  for 
our  mules ;  and  motioned  to  one  of  his  Indian 
women  to  cook  some  ckupe  for  our  mozos.  We 
preferred  to  open  a  can  of  stewed  beef  and  a 
box  of  sardines  for  our  dinner.  I  observed  that 
the  proceeding  arrested  the  attention  of  our  dis- 
tant host,  with  whom  we  had  signally  foiled  to 
open  conversation,  but  who  now  seemed  to  have 
been  suddenly  called  down  from  his  contempla- 
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tions  to  a  cognizance  of  what  was  going  on 
aronnd  him.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  fixed 
and  eager  gaze  than  that  he  fastened  on  our  edi- 
bles and  on  our  bottle  of  brandy.  His  eyes  fol- 
lowed every  morsel  from  the  plate  to  our  mouths 
with  an  expression  of  indescribable  longing. 
There  was  no  evading  the  conclusion  that  the  man 
was  ravenously  hungry,  but  if  there  had  been 
any  doubt,  the  alacrity  with  which  he  respond- 
ed to  my  invitation  to  join  us,  and  the  unctuous 
^^corno  nof* — **why  not?"  of  his  reply  would 
have  dispelled  it.  He  certainly  did  justice  to 
his  meal,  if  not  to  us,  for  he  made  no  pause 
until  the  last  morsel  had  disappeared,  which  it 
did  just  as  our  Bolivians  came  in,  panting  and 
exhausted,  from  their  fruitless  chase  after  the 
wounded  viama,  I  could  not  resist  encroach- 
ing a  little  on  my  stores,  under  the  circum- 
stances, in  their  behalf,  and  gave  them  also  a 
can  oC  beef  and  a  box  of  sardines.  Our  host 
did  not  wait  to  be  invited  to  join  thetn,  and  when 
I  left  the  tambo  for  a  ramble  in  its  neighbor- 
hood I  observed  that  the  larger  part  of  this 
feast  also  was  disappearing  behind  the  wonder- 
ful gilt  clasp.  But  all  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  demanding  a  price  for  his  cebada  and 
ckupe  which  made  Berrios  speechless  with  aston- 
ishment. 

Beyond  the  tambo  the  ground  becomes  a  lit- 
tle undulating  and  broken,  but  soon  subsides 
into  a  broad  plain  white  with  efflorescence  of 
some  kind,  at  the  lower  part  of  which  appeared 
La  Lagnna  Blanca,  a  considerable  but  appar- 
ently shallow  sheet  of  water,  along  the  edges 
of  which  we  discerned  vast  numbers  of  water- 
fowL  Several  mountain  streams,  fed  from  the 
snows,  descending  from  the  slopes  on  our  left, 
had  taken  the  mule-track  for  their  channel, 
and  we  splashed  along  for  a  mile  or  more 
through  the  icy  water.  The  plain  now  became 
lest  stony,  and  more  thickly  overgrown  with 


tola,  Viamas^  too,  were  more  numerooa  and 
less  shy,  and  toward  evening  we  were  able 
to  approach  so  near  them  that  I  might  have 
shot  a  dozen,  if  I  liked,  with  my  revolver.  We 
contented  ourselves  with  one,  taking  with  us 
only  the  saddle,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  the 
condors. 

The  ground  over  which  we  rode  during  the 
afternoon,  and  after  leaving  La  Laguna  Blanca 
behind  us,  rose  gently  in  a  broad  swell  or  bil- 
low, which  here,  although  nearly  a  thousand 
feet  lower  than  the  ridge  of  Gnaylillos,  is  the 
real  divide^  separating  the  waters  flowing  into 
the  Pacific  from  those  discharging  into  the 
lakes  of  the  great  terrestrial  basin  of  Titicaea. 
From  its  summit  a  fine  view  is  obtained,  stretch- 
ing southward  to  an  immense  distance,  with  the 
smoking  cones  of  the  undescribed  volcanoes  of 
Pomarope  and  Sahama  on  the  horizon. 

At  the  foot  of  this  dividing  ridge  we  come 
to  the  considerable,  clear,  and  rapid  stream  of 
Uchusuma,  flowing  into  the  Rio  Maure,  which 
in  turn  falls  into  the  Desaguadero,  or  oaUer 
of  Lake  Titicaea,  itself  pouring  its  flood  into 
the  unmapped  and  mysterious  lake  of  AuUa- 
gas. 

Night  began  to  close  aronnd  us  soon  after 
passing  the  river,  and  we  turned  abruptly  to 
our  right,  across  the  tolares,  or  tola-fields,  into 
a  shallow  valley  near  the  stream,  where  Berrios 
said  there  was  some  grass  for  the  animals,  and 
some  ctuUas  for  ourselves.  We  soon  reached  a 
little  group  of  low  stone  huts,  hardly  bigger  than 
the  houses  the  beaver  builds,  and  quite  as  rude. 
They  had  been  erected  by  a  couple  of  Indian 
families,  who  undertook  to  pasture  a  drove  of 
llamas  on  the  banks  of  the  Uchusuma,  but  who 
had  all  died  of  small-pox  about  two  years  before 
our  visit.  The  casitas  had  fallen  rapidly  into 
ruin.  The  wind  had  torn  great  holes  through 
the  thatch  of  the  roofs,  and  the  frost  had  made 
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breaches  in  the  rough  walls.  Onr  BoliviaDS, 
who  always  contrived  to  get  in  ahead  of  as, 
took  hasty  possession  of  the  best  preserved  and 
largest  of  the  huts,  and  we  were  fain  to  take 
the  next  best,  which  had  been  the  chapeL  It 
was  not  an  imposing  structure,  the  interior  be- 
ing barely  seven  feet  long  by  five  feet  wide,  and 
so  low  as  to  prevent  a  man  of  ordinary  height 
from  standing  erect.  At  the  further  end  was 
a  little  altar  of  mud,  and  a  little  wooden  cross 
hung  undisturbed  against  the  rough  stone-waU. 
There  was  barely  room  to  stow  away  onr  sad- 
dles and  cJforgoBy  and  spread  our  two  beds. 
We  closed  the  orifice  which  answered  for  a 
door  with  a  blanket,  and  then  set  about  cook- 
ing our  saddle  of  vicuna.  All  hands  turned 
out  to  gather  the  dry  stems  and  roots  of  the 
toloy  which  bum  fiercely  and  rapidly,  and  we 
soon  had  a  bright  fire  blazing  in  one  of  the 
half-unroofed  huts,  which  we  had  improvised 
as  a  kitchen.  Onr  baggage  was  arranged  in  a 
square,  and  a  tarpaulin  spread  over  all,  forming 
a  sort  of  tent,  which  here  and  subsequently  was 
the  sole  protection  of  Berrios  and  the  mozos, 
and  which  we  were  often  too  glad  to  share  with 
them. 

I  can't  say  much  for  vicuna  flesh  on  first  trial 
and  when  freshly  killed,  and  would  prefer  good 
mutton  to  it  at  any  time.  We  nevertheless 
had  cJtttpe  of  vicuna,  and  vicuna  steaks,  and 
might  have  had  a  joint  of  viamcij  if  we  could 
have  had  a  fire  constant  enough  to  roast  it  by. 
On  the  whole  I  don't  think  I  had  a  good  appe- 
tite that  night,  and  fell  back  early  on  coffee, 
the  traveler's  best  reliance  under  all  circum- 
stances and  in  every  clime. 

We  had  burned  out  the  last  stem  of  our  sup- 


ply of  tola  before  we  stole  to  our  coaches  in  the 
chapel.  The  sky  was  dark  as  a  paU,  and  the 
stars  burned  out  on  the  stiU,  bitter  air  with  un- 
natural lustre.  I  watched  them  through  the 
openings  in  the  roof  of  our  rude  dormitory  un- 
til midnight,  and  then  fell  asleep  and  dreamed 
that  they  were  golden-tipped  spears,  darting 
down  from  the  sky.  Berrios  did  not  rouse  us 
early  next  morning,  nor  until  the  sun  was  up, 
for  every  one  was  cold  and  stiff  and  needed 
thawing  out.  My  beard  was  matted  with  ice, 
and  the  blanket  around  my  head  was  spangled 
over  with  the  frost. 

We  were  now  fairly  entered  on  the  cold,  arid 
region  known  as  the  Detpoblado,  that  drear, 
desolate,  silent  region,  which  forms  the  broad 
summit  of  the  Cordillera.  It  has  the  aspect  of 
an  irregular  plain,  and  is  diversified  with  mount- 
ain ridges  and  snowy  and  volcanic  peaks,  im- 
posing in  their  proportions,  notwithstanding 
that  they  rise  from  a  level  14,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  In  all  directions  spread  out  vast  to- 
lartM  or  tola  fields,  with  here  and  there  patches 
of  ichu  grass,  which  grows  in  clumps,  and  at  this 
season  is  dry  and  gray,  stiff  and  needle-like. 
Toward  noon  we  came  to  many  broad  dry  run- 
ways or  channels,  between  disrupted  beds  of 
trachytes,  and  indicating  that,  daring  the  rainy 
season,  heavy  volumes  of  water  descend  from 
the  Aucomarca  and  Quenuta  mountains  and 
ranges  to  the  north.  Just  at  noon  we  reached 
the  Rio  Cafio,  a  rather  broad  and  shallow  stream, 
flowing  in  a  sandy  bed,  and  which  is  here  the 
boundary  between  Peru  and  Bolivia.  On  its 
opposite  bank  rises  a  cliff  of  porphyry,  fissured 
and  broken  in  a  thousand  shapes,  which  de- 
flected our  path  to  the  southward  ontil  we 
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reached  a  point  of  practicable  ascent  for  ani- 
mals. 

Among  the  rocks  we  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  biscarAa,  about  the  only  qnadmped,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  llama  family,  that  is  found 
in  the  Altos  of  Peru.  It  is  of  the  chinchilla 
family,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  rabbit, 
gray  on  the  back,  reddish-brown  on  the  belly, 
but  with  a  long  tail  like  that  of  the  squirrel, 
which  it  curves  up  over  its  back  in  sitting  erect, 
as  is  its  custom,  Uke  the  latter  animal.  It  has 
some  of  the  quaint  and  amusing  habits  of  the 
prairie-dog  of  our  own  country,  and  delights  to 
perch  itself  on  some  point  of  rock,  whence  it 
will  contemplate  the  traveler  silently  and  with- 
out motion,  only,  however,  to  plunge  down  sud- 
denly into  some  covert  with  the  quickness  of 
light;  but  as  often  without  as  with  apparent 
reason.  After  a  few  moments*  absence  he 
will  very  likely  appear  again,  first  projecting 
his  head  above  the  rocks,  then  his  shoulders, 
and,  should  the  reconnoissance  prove  satisfac- 
tory, he  will  resume  his  erect  position,  per- 
haps, however,  to  repeat  his  previous  gym- 
nastic feat  a  second  after.  The  biscacka  is  es- 
teemed good  food,  provided  the  tail  is  cut  off 
immediately  after  it  is  killed.  If  this  is  not 
done  the  natives  maintain  the  animal  is  cor- 
rumpido.  For  myself  I  class  the  flesh  of  the 
biscacha  with  that  of  the  vicuna  as  a  possible 
alternative  against  starvation. 

An  hour  later,  some  very  regular  elevations 
or  table  rocks  appearing  on  our  right  in  the  dis- 
tance, we  came  to  the  Rio  Maure,  a  large  stream 
flowing  in  a  deep  channel  between  high  cliffs 
of  purple  porphyry-conglomerate,  which  is  here 
fissured  and  weather-worn  into  a  thousand  cas- 
tellated and  fantastic  shapes.  The  descent  to 
the  water  is  by  a  steep,  break-neck  path,  partly 
worn  and  partly  worked  among  the  rocks,  and 
down  which  it  seems  incredible  that  a  loaded 
animal  can  pass.  In  the  dry  season  the  stream 
is  fordable,  the  water  reaching  only  to  the  sad- 
dle-girths ;  but  in  the  rainy  season  it  is  often 
impassable.  The  water  is  remarkably  clear 
and  pure,  and  I  observed  one  or  two  small 
fishes  in  the  pools. 

The  Maure  is  a  tributary  of  the  Desagnadero, 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  falls  into  that 
stream  about  midway  in  its  course  between  the 
lake  just  named  and  that  of  Aullagas.  Its  left 
bank  is  less  precipitous  than  the  right,  though 
abrupt,  and  we  toiled  slowly  up  its  acclivity  to 
the  broken  plain,  in  which  the  bed  of  the  river 
is  only  a  fissure  or  rent,  invisible  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  hundred  yards.  At  three  o'clock  the 
ground  became  more  broken  and  we  became  in- 
volved among  a  series  of  hills,  our  path  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  and  crossing  at  intervals 
narrow,  swampy  valleys,  where  patches  of 
green  and  tremidons  sod  alternated  with  dark, 
deep  pools  of  water,  affording  a  scant  pasturage 
for  some  droves  of  alpaoas,  which  find  a  con- 
genial home  in  these  localities.  At  various 
points  we  observed  rough  stone  inclosnres  in 
which  the  alpacas  are  herded  for  clipping  and 


other  purposes,  and  which,  perhaps,  date  be- 
yond the  conquest  But  nowhere  could  we 
discern  a  trace  of  human  habitation.  In  some 
sheltered  spots  we  noticed  a  few  dwarf  quinua, 
or  wild  olive-trees,  with  trunks  rarely  over  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  which  are  carefully  pro- 
tected by  the  arrierosy  to  whom  they  afford  a 
desirable  substitute  as  fuel  for  the  dung  of  the 
vicuna  and  llama.  The  latter,  as  I  have  said, 
is  about  the  only  kind  of  fuel  to  be  had  in  the 
Altos  of  Pern ;  and  even  this  would  be  scant  and 
difficult  to  get  if  it  were  not  the  unvarying  habit 
of  all  the  members  of  the  llama  family  to  make 
their  droppings  in  certain  fixed  spots,  where 
they  form  accumulations  or  mounds  often  ten 
to  twelve  feet  broad,  and  from  two  to  five  feet 
high.  These  black  heaps  are  characteristic 
features  in  the  puna  landscapes. 

Toward  night  we  began  to  climb  the  high 
ridge  known  as  the  Pass  of  Chuluncayani.  The 
summit  of  the  ridge,  according  to  Pentland,  is 
15, 160  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  it  we  caught 
our  first  view,  over  lofty  and  rugged  intervening 
ridges,  of  the  Nevados  of  the  Andes — that  mag- 
nificent snowy  range  that  dwarfs  the  Alps,  and 
stretches  in  a  glittering  line  along  the  horison 
for  three  hundred  miles.  The  descent  of  the 
ridge  was  almost  as  difficult  and  dangerous  as 
that  into  the  gorge  of  the  Rio  Maure,  but  much 
longer  and  wearisome.  Both  H and  my- 
self broke  the  cruppers  of  our  saddles  under 
the  sudden  plunges  of  the  mules,  and  in  many 
places,  in  common  with  our  arrieros,  we  were 
obliged  to  dismount  and  proceed  on  foot.  At 
the  base  of  the  ridge  we  came  to  a  small,  wet 
pampa,  or  plain,  sloping  somewhat  rapidly  to  the 
right  and  traversed  by  half  a  dozen  bright  and 
brawling  rivulets,  falling  from  a  high  ridge  on 
the  north.  On  the  further  edge  of  the  plain, 
which,  from  its  abundance  of  water  and  favor- 
able exposure  to  the  sun,  was  relatively  fresh 
and  green,  we  saw  the  buildings  of  the  tambo 
of  Chuluncayani — a  welcome  sight  through  the 
cold  mist  that  had  already  begun  to  rise  from 
the  damp  surface  of  the  pampa. 

The  keeper  of  the  tambo,  which  is  much  larger 
and  better  appointed  than  that  of  Tacora,  is  by 
far  the  most  enterprising  and  active  man  that  I 
met  with  in  Bolivia.  He  had  several  flocks  of 
a^Mioas  scattered  in  the  surrounding  valleys, 
kept  a  store  of  barley-straw  for  the  mules  of 
travelers,  and  was  able  to  furnish  the  traveler 
himself  with  a  chicken,  if  he  chose  to  pay  there- 
for the  sum  of  three  dollars.  His  cfntpe  was 
less  thin  than  we  found  to  be  the  average  qual- 
ity of  that  kind  of  delicacy;  and,  ui  bottles 
bearing  labels  gorgeous  in  crimson  and  gold, 
he  had  brandy  of  the  kind  that  Berrios  called 
nmy  endemoniado,  and  in  which  red  pepper  seemed 
to  be  the  predominant  ingredient.  And,  al- 
though the  fioor  of  the  room  set  apart  for  trav- 
elers was  the  bare  earth,  innocent  of  brush  or 
broom,  yet  were  not  its  walls  gay  with  paper 
only  less  dazzling  than  the  labels  of  his  brandy 
bottles  ?  We  had  a  chupe  and  two  chickens,  re- 
turned one  of  the  two  bottles  of  brandy,  and  had 
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barley-straw  for  our  mulen,  for  which  our  en- 
terprising host  charged  me  sixty-four  dollars ! 
There  was  no  charge  for  bedding  and  lights,  for 
these  we  supplied  ourselves.  From  this  state- 
ment the  adventurer  in  Southern  Fern  and  Bo- 
livia may  form  some  estimate  of  the  expense  of 
travel  in  those  interesting  regions.  Sixteen  cents 
a  pound,  or  at  the  rate  of  $320  a  ton,  is  the  cur- 
rent charge  in  Chuluncayani  for  green  barley- 
straw —  ** market  firm.*'  I  left  my  Bolivian 
friends  disputing  with  the  landlord  because  he 
had  charged  them  four  dollars  each. 

Beyond  Chuluncayani  the  road  winds  through 
a  hilly  country,  constantly  descending,  until,  in 
a  beautiful  little  savanna,  or  pawpn,  complete- 
ly hemmed  in  by  hills,  it  crosses  the  Rio  Santi- 
ago, a  stream  flowing  nearly  due  east,  between 
parallel  ranges  of  hills  artificially  terraced,  and 
where  we  saw  the  first  signs  of  cultivation  we 
had  discovered  since  leaving  Palca.  These 
andeneSf  or  terraces,  became  familiar  enough 
before  we  left  the  Sierra,  but  here  they  were 
welcome  indications  of  the  proximity,  of  human 
beings.  The  crops  were  all  gathered,  but  we 
learned  that  barley,  quinud,  and  potatoes,  were 
cultivated  on  those  sunny  hill-sides.  Barley 
does  not  ripen,  and  is  cultivated  only  for  fodder. 
Following  down  the  Rio  Santiago,  we  finally 
came  to  some  isolated  buildings,  in  one  of  which 
was  a  cretin  aflSicted  with  concomitant  goitre, 
who,  except  in  color,  might  be  mistaken  for 
one  of  the  miserable  wretches  so  common  in 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol. 

The  valley  now  began  to  widen,  and  soon 
spread  out  into  a  broad  plain,  on  a  slight  emi- 
nence in  which  we  discerned  the  village  of  San- 
tiago de  Machaca.  The  stream  or  river  here 
deflects  to  the  left,  and  not  to  the  right,  as  laid 
down  in  the  maps,  and  pursues  a  northeastern 
course.  Numberless  water-fowls,  including 
geese,  ducks  of  various  kinds,  several  varieties 
of  water-hens  and  ibises,  disported  themselves 
in  its  icy  waters,  or  flew  away,  screaming,  on 
our  approach. 

At  noon  we  reached  the  village,  which  has  a 
population  of  between  five  and  six  hundred 
8ouls,  chiefly  occupied 
in   raising   llamas,   for 

which  the  broad  plain  is  .  ,., 

favorable.  The  plaza 
in   the    centre    of   the  '.  _,.t '     ^ 

town  is  large,  and  the 
streets  entering  it  at 
each  comer  are  covered 
with  arches  and  flanked 
by  little  open  chapels 
of  adobes,  in  each  of 
which  is  a  mud  altar 
sormonnted  by  a  wood- 
en cross  covered  with 
tinsel  and  weighed  down 
with  withered  mountain 
flowers.  A  low,  ram- 
bling chnrch,  with  a 
dilapidated  bell -tower 
standing  apart,  occupies 
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one  side  of  the  plaza,  facing  the  cabildoy  with 
a  prison  on  one  hand  confining  two  or  three 
dirty  and  emaciated  wretches,  and  a  school- 
room on  the  other,  in  which  a  dozen  children 
were  learning  a  prayer,  viva  voce,  but  in  which 
they  stopped  short  as  we  rode  past,  and  seemed 
to  relish  the  opportunity  to  exclaim,  "  Buenos 
dias  caballerosr  We  had  been  recommended 
to  the  curoy  who  was  rather  noted  in  the  Sierra 
for  his  intelligence  and  hospitality,  but  found 
that  he  had  died  a  few  weeks  previously,  and 
that  his  house  was  shut  up.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  kind  of  pufyteria,  or  shop,  fronting  on 
the  plaza,  where  bayeta,  or  baize,  was  sold, 
and  some  rough  woolen  cloth  of  native  manu- 
facture, besides  cheese,  charqui  (sun-dried  beef), 
and  eggs.  We  purchased  the  entire  stock  of 
the  latter,  and  took  our  dinner  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  building. 

In  Santiago  the  houses  are  built  of  adobes  or 
compacted  mud,  and  all  are  thatched  with  icku 
grass.  They  seldom  coni<ist  of  more  than  a 
single  apartment,  entered  by  a  low  and  narrow 
door,  closed  by  a  dried  hide  inside,  the  sill  of 
which  is  raised  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from 
flowing  in  from  the  street.  The  walls  of  all  of 
them  incline  inward,  after  the  style  character- 
istic of  all  the  Inca  edifices  that  we  afterward 
had  occacion  to  examine ;  and  the  doors  were 
also  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom, 
precisely  as  in  the  ancient  structures.  There 
are  no  "party  walls"  or  single  walls  answering 
for  contiguous  houses,  but  each  building  has  its 
distinct  gables. 

It  was  in  Santiago  that  we  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  extraordinary  montero,  or  hat,  univers- 
ally worn  by  the  women  of  the  Aymara  race  or 
family.  It  may  be  compared,  not  inaptly,  to  a 
coffin,  with  a  kind  of  black  valance  suspended 
around  a  stiff*  body  of  pasteboard,  covered  with 
red  cloth  and  tinsel.  Nearly  all  the  Indian 
women  had  children,  silent,  uncomplaining  lit- 
tle creatures,  slung  in  a  thick  shawl  over  their 
shoulders. 

Striking  across  the  plain  of  Santiago,  which 
extends  to  the  northeast  almost  to  the  outlet 
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of  Lake  Titicaca,  where  it  is  relieved  by  a  num- 
ber of  mammiform  hills  or  buttes,  and  which  is 
dotted  all  over  with  heaps  of  llama  dang,  and 
sprinkled  with  the  llamas  themselves,  we  came 
to  a  little  isolated  church,  with  no  bailding  near, 
and  with  scarcely  a  hut  in  sight.  I  suppose 
some  sort  of  pilgrimage  or  procession  to  it  takes 
place  on  occasion,  but  as  the  church  of  Santiago 
was  disproportionally  large  for  the  town,  this 
edifice  seemed  entirely  supererogatory.  Just 
beyond  it,  in  a  little  hollow,  was  the  dead  body 
of  a  mule,  from  which  a  group  of  condors  were 
tearing  the  flesh  in  great  strips,  while  a  dozen 
or  more  of  king- vultures,  gorgeous  in  color, 
were  ranged  in  a  circle  around,  respectfully 
waiting  until  their  miasters  were  gorged,  when 
it  would  be  their  turn  to  take  part  in  the  un- 
savory feast.  I  fired  at  the  group  from  the 
back  of  my  mule,  but  owing  to  the  wonderful 
trajectory  of  my  rifle,  with  whose  vagaries  I 
had  not  yet  become  familiar,  I  missed  my  aim. 
After  a  series  of  ungraceful  leaps,  flapping  their 
wings  the  while,  for  a  hundred  yards  along  the 
ground,  the  great  birds  succeeded  in  rising  in 
the  air,  and  commenced  to  circle  in  defiant  and 
threatening  evolutions  above  our  heads.  I  dis- 
mounted for  surer  work,  and  with  my  second 
shot  brought  down  one  of  the  largest  witb  a 
broken  wing.  But  like  the  wounded  vicuna  on 
the  stony  plain  of  Tacora,  he  was  more  than  a 
match,  on  his  legs,  for  our  worn  and  battered 
mules,  and  after  a  chase  of  half  a  mile  I  gave 
up  pursuit,  consoling  myself  with  the  reflection, 
'^what  could  I  have  done  with  the  gigantic 
scavenger  had  I  caught  him  ?'' 


Our  halting-place  for  the  night  was  fixed  at 
the  village  of  San  Andres  de  Machaca,  and  we 
pushed  forward  over  some  low  ranges  of  hills 
with  all  our  energy  to  reach  it  before  dark. 
We  passed  some  terraced  slopes,  subdivided  by 
stone-walls,  resembling  fortifications,  which  were 
the  kuertas  or  gardens  of  St.  Andres ;  crossed 
some  streams  flowing  northward  in  shifting 
channels  through  an  alluvial  valley,  and  at  five 
o'clock  reached  the  irregular  and  rambling  vU- 
lage  for  which  we  were  bound.  Our  Bolivians, 
whose  feet  were  literally  "on  their  native  heath," 
had  taken  great  airs  on  themselves  at  Santiago, 
but  they  now  became  imperious.  They  rode  to 
the  house  of  the  gohemador  as  if  he  were  a  bom 
vassal ;  but  that  official  had  discovered  our  ap- 
proach and  hidden  himself,  a  common  expedi- 
ent with  alcaldes  not  addicted  to  hospitality,  or 
else  he  was  really  absent  from  home.  At  any 
rate  his  poor  habitation  was  shut  up  and  ten- 
antless.  Our  next  recourse  was  to  the  cvra, 
who  lived  in  a  relatively  grand  house  behind  the 
church,  but  he  too  was  absent.  His  supHente  or 
substitute,' a  pleasant  young  man,  was  in  charge 
of  the  establishment,  and  gracefully  accepted 
the  situation,  giving  us  a  vacant  room,  and 
treating  us  to  chpe  and  eggs. 

The  church  of  San  Andres  was  the  first  one 
we  had  seen  of  that  series  of  fine  temples  reared 
by  the  Jesuits  in  their  days  of  prosperity  and 
power  in  all  parts  of  the  Titicaca  basin.  Al- 
most every  squalid  village  has  its  church — al- 
ways of  good  architectural  design,  and  often  of 
grand  proportions  and  wonderful  solidity.  That 
of  San  Andres  had  never  been  finished,  but  was 
nevertheless  imposing.  Its  facade  is  relieved 
by  a  lofty  archway  with  a  bold  sweep,  and  its 
towers  rise  with  a  strength  showing  that  the 
designer  of  the  building  was  no  feeble  or  timid 
architect.  In  front  is  an  elaborate  cross  of 
beautiful  white  berenguela  or  alabaster,  taken 
from  extensive  quarries  of  that  material  not  fiu- 
distant.  Slabs  or  plates  of  this  supply  the  place 
of  glass  in  the  windows  of  many  of  the  church- 
es of  the  Sierra,  and  give  to  the  transmitted  light 
a  soft  and  mellow  tinge  like  that  let  through  the 
paipted  windows  of  old  cathedrals. 

We  left  San  Andres  before  daylight,  and  re^ 
sumed  our  course  toward  Nasacara,  or,  as  the 
point  is  sometimes  called,  the  Balsas  of  Nasa- 
cara, on  the  Rio  Desaguadero.  The  morn- 
ing was  bitterly  cold,  and  we  suffered  much 
until  the  sun  rose  and  thawed  the  icicles  from 
our  beards.  The  country  retains  its  aspect  of 
a  high  plain,  without  cultivation,  and  covered 
with  toh.  At  nine  o'clock,  having  traveled 
five  leagues,  we  came  to  the  edge  of  the  table- 
land, and  obtained  our  first  view  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Desaguadero,  covered  with  sward, 
broken  here  and  there  by  small  patches  of  cul- 
tivated ground,  and  traversed  up  and  down,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  by  the  broad  and 
placid  river.  At  our  feet,  built  partly  on  the 
hither,  but  mainly  on  the  farther  bank  of  the 
stream,  is  the  village  of  Nasacara,  distinguished 
chiefly  for  its  bridge  of  balsas  or  floats  of  totora 
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or  reeds,  and  as  being  the  point  where  the  Bo- 
lirian  cnstom-hoose  is  established,  where  pass- 
ports are  scrutinized  and  bagj^age  fumbled. 

The  bridge  of  Nasacara  is  a  type  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  bridges  in  South  America, 
and  merits  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  is 
a  floating-bridge,  not  unlike  that  across  the 
Bhine  at  Ck)logne,  except  that,  owing  to  the 
entire  absence  of  timber  in  the  country,  the 
floats  are  of  dried  reeds,  bound  together  in 
huge  bundles,  or  balsas^  pointed  at  the  ends 
like  canoes.  These  are  fiuttened  together  by 
great  cables  of  braided  reeds,  anchored  to  firm 
stone  towers  on  both  banks.  The  roadway  is 
also  of  reeds  resting  on  the  floats,  about  four 
feet  wide,  and  raised  above  the  floats  about  the 
same  height — a  rather  yielding  and  unsteady 
path,  over  which  only  one  or  two  mules  are  al- 
lowed to  pass  at  a  time.  The  causeways  lead- 
ing to  both  extremities  of  the  bridge  are  barred 
by  gates  at  which  toll  is  collected.  When  the 
river  is  swollen  and  the  current  very  strong,  it 
is  usual  to  cut  the  cables  at  one  extremity  or 
the  other,  and  let  the  bridge  swing  down  the 
stream  so  as  to  prevent  it  being  swept  away. 

At  the  point  where  the  bridge  crosses  the 
Desaguadero  the  river  is  150  feet  wide  and  30 
feet  deep,  flowing  with  a  strong  but  even  cur- 
rent. This  point  is  about  40  miles  below  where 
the  river  debouches  from  Lake  Titicaca,  and 
ISO  feet,  according  to  Mr.  Pentland's  observa- 
tions, below  the  level  of  the  lake ;  thus  giving 
to  the  river  a  fall  to  Nasacara  of  8i  feet  to  the 
mile.  I  nowhere  saw  rapids  in  the  stream,  nor 
did  I  hear  of  falls,  and  was  told  that  it  was 
easy  to  ascend  the  river  in  canoes  to  the  lake 
itself.  However  that  may  be,  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  the  story  which  once  found 
place  in  some  educational  publications  that  the 


waters  of  Lake  Titicaca  sometimes  flow  into 
Lake  Aullagas,  and  vice  versa,  varying  with  the 
amount  of  rain-fall,  etc.,  in  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  this  great  terrestrial  basin. 
Mr.  Fentland  fixes  the  level  of  Lake  Aullagas 
at  570  feet  lower  than  that  of  Lake  Titicaca, 
and  the  distance  between  the  two  at  about  170 
miles,  which  would  give  an  average  fall  through- 
out corresponding  with  that  between  Lake  Titi- 
caca and  Nasacara.  I  have  no  doubt  the  river 
throughout  is  practicable  for  smoO  boats,  and 
that  no  serious  interruption  by  rapids  exists  at 
any  point. 

We  experienced  no  detention  from  the  cus- 
tom-ofiicers  of  Nasacara,  although  they  exhib- 
ited unnecessary  curiosity  regarding  my  breech- 
loading  rifle,  which  I  really  believe  they  would 
have  confiscated  if  they  could  have  satisfied 
themselves  how  to  use  it,  and  how  to  replace 
the  fixed  ammunition  without  which  it  would 
have  been  useless.  They  gave  us  chupe  and 
sold  us  cheese,  and  a  little  puno  butter  which 
comes  packed  in  small  bladders  like  snuff. 

Hero  our  Bolivians  separated  from  us  to  pur- 
sue their  road  to  La  Paz,  and  Berrios  coolly 
proposed  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  leave  us  in 
charge  of  a  dark  and  sinister-looking  ctniero 
whom  he  had  met,  and  who  was  in  some  way  a 
dependent  of  his,  but  who  had  never  been  over 
the  road  we  were  to  follow,  and  could  not  speak 
a  word  of  A3rmara  or  Quichua,  now  the  univers- 
al languages  of  the  country.  My  remonstrances 
were  equally  forcible  and  effective,  and  as  they 
were  made  in  the  open  street,  must  have  been 
edifying  to  the  good  people  of  Nasacara.  At 
noon  we  struck  oft'  from  the  town  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  La  Paz  road,  following  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  river,  over  an  undulating  but  unin- 
habited plain,  to  Jesus  de  Machaca,  situated  in 
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marshy  ground,  near  the  base  of  the  high  ridge 
that  separates  the  valley  of  the  Desagnadero 
from  that  of  Tiahuanaco.  Its  inhabitants  are 
)ill  Indians  of  the  Aymara  family,  who  eke  out 
a  scanty  subsistence  as  shepherds  and  cultiva- 
tors of  the  bitter  variety  of  potato  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  and  which  grows  on  the  sunny 
hill-sides.  Like  San  Andres  it  has  a  great 
church  in  good  repair,  and  containing  some 
large  pictures,  of  the  excellence  of  which  we 
were  unable  to  judge  under  the  **  dim  religious 
light"  that  stole  through  the  alabaster  windows. 
Ha^dng  no  place  of  refuge  we  rode  direct  to 
the  house  of  the  cura,  who  was  neither  a  drunk- 
ard nor  an  adulterer,  and  in  both  these  respects 
an  exception  to  the  wretches  who  in  general 
profane  the  sanctuaries  of  God  in  Bolivia  and 
Southern  and  Central  Peru.  He  was  an  intel- 
ligent, meek,  earnest  man,  who  did  for  ns  all 
that  we  were  unable  to  do  for  ourselves,  and 
made  no  apologies  for  deficiencies  which  were 
obviously  inseparable  from  his  position.  We 
passed  the  evening  pleasantly  in  his  society. 
Ho  showed  as  through  his  church,  in  which  five 
times  the  population  of  his  village  might  easily 
assemble,  And  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  its 
architecture  with  a  faint  flush  of  pride.  His 
hectic  cheek  and  rasping  cough  told  us  then 
that  he  verged  on  the  close  of  his  earthly  career ; 
and  we  were  not  surprised,  although  we  were 
grieved,  to  hear  a  few  months  later,  and  before 
we  left  the  Sierra,  that  the  good  cura  of  Jesus 
de  Machaca,  Manuel  Valdivia,  was  dead. 

The  ridge  behind  Jesus  de  Machaca  reaches 
close  up  to  Lake  Titicaca,  and  extends  south- 
ward for  a  hundred  miles,  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Desagnadero.  The  path  over  it  is  little 
frequented,  rough,  and  in  some  places  danger- 
ous. We  were  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  noon  in  reaching  its  summit,  marked  by  the 
inevitable  apacheta  or  cairn  of  stones,  standing 
at  an  elevation  of  8600  feet  above  the  valley 
of  the  Desagnadero,  and  16,500  feet  above  the 
sea. 

It  was  from  this  point  that  we  obtained  our 
first  view  of  Lake  Titicaca,  or  rather  of  the 
lower  and  lesser  lake  of  Tiquina,  with  its  high 
islands  and  promontories,  and  shores  belted  with 
reeds.  It  was  here,  too,  that  the  great  snowy 
chain  of  the  Andes,  of  which  we  had  only 
caught  glimpses  before,  burst  on  our  sight  in 
all  its  majesty.  Dominating  the  Lake  is  the 
massive  bulk  of  lUampu,  or  Sorata,  the  crown 
of  the  continent,  the  highest  mountain  of  Amer- 
ica, rivaling,  if  not  equaling  in  height,  the 
monarchs  of  the  Himalaya.  Observers  vary  in 
tlieir  estimates  and  calculations  of  its  altitude 
from  25,000  to  27,000  feet ;  my  own  estimates 
place  it  at  not  far  from  26,000.  Extending 
southward  from  this  is  an  uninterniptod  chain 
of  nevadosj  or  snowy  mountains,  nowhere  less 
than  20,000  feet  in  height,  which  terminates  in 
the  great  mountain  of  Illamini,  24,500  feet  in 
altitude.  Between  the  eminence  on  which  we 
stand  and  these  gigantic  mountains  is,  first,  the 
deep  valley  and  plain  of  Tiahuanaco,  with  a 


high  table-land  or  puno  succeeding,  and  a  range 
of  mountains  beyond,  which  look  small  only 
from  contrast  with  their  snow-crowned  neigh- 
bors. 

Looking  back,  the  view,  if  not  equally  im- 
posing, is  nevertheless  as  interesting.  We  can 
trace  the  windings  of  the  Desaguadero  through 
its  shallow  valley  until  lo.st  in  the  distance  in 
the  direction  of  Lake  AuUagas.  There,  too,  is 
the  broad  plain  of  Santiago  over  which  we  liave 
toiled,  its  inequalities  scarcely  discernible  from 
our  elevation.  Beyond  it,  distinct,  white,  grand, 
and  solemn,  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Sabama, 
Fomarape,  and  Tacora,  the  pinnacles  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, and  themselves  reflecting  their  silver 
crests  in  the  Pacific. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world,  perhaps,  can  a 
panorama  so  diversified  and  grand  be  obtained 
from  a  single  point  of  view.  The  whole  great 
table-land  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  at  its  widest 
part,  with  its  own  system  of  waters,  its  own 
rivers  and  lakes,  its  own  plains  and  mountains, 
all  framed  in  by  the  ranges  of  the  Cordillera 
and  the  Andes,  is  presented  like  a  map  before 
the  adventurous  visitor  who  climbs  to  the  c^ki- 
cheta  of  Tiahuanaco.  Grand,  severe,  almost 
sullen  is  the  aspect  vhich  nature  presents  here. 
We  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  scenery  and  a  ter- 
restrial system  which  setems  to  be  in  spirit,  as 
well  as  in  fact,  lifted  above  the  rest  of  the  world, 
coldly  and  calmly  looking  down  upon  it,  sharing 
none  of  its  sympathies,  and  disturbed  by  none 
of  its  alarms.  The  silent,  wondering  vicofia, 
the  gliding  llama,  the  great  condor  circling  high 
up  in  the  air,  or  sailing  down  toward  us  as  if 
in  menace,  the  absence  of  forests,  the  clouds 
surging  up  from  the  dank  plains  and  forests  of 
Brazil,  only  to  be  precipitated  and  dissolved 
by  the  snowy  barriers  which  they  can  not  pass, 
the  clear  metallic  blue  sky  above,  the  keen 
sunlight,  the  awful  silence  —  all  impress  the 
traveler  with  the  feeling  that  he  is  no  longer 
in  the  world  that  he  has  known  before.  There 
is  nothing  with  which  he  is  familiar,  nothing  in 
the  way  of  association  or  suggestive  of  other 
scenes.  Not  an  unfitting  region  this  for  the 
development  of  an  original  civilization  like  that 
which  has  carved  its  memorials  in  massive 
stones,  and  left  them  in  the  plain  of  Tiahuanaco 
at  our  feet,  and  of  which  no  tradition  remains 
except  that  they  were  the  work  of  giants,  who 
reared  them  in  a  single  night. 

The  descent  into  the  valley  or  plain  of  Tia- 
huanaco is  more  abrupt  than  in  the  direction 
of  the  Desagnadero,  and  the  most  reckless  trav- 
elers find  it  requisite  to  dismount  and  proceed 
on  foot.  It  was  dark  when  we  struck  the  edge 
of  the  plain,  and  ascertained  that  we  had  yet 
nearly  four  leagues  to  go  before  reaching  the 
village  of  Tiahuanaco.  This  border  of  the 
plain  receives  the  wash  of  the  adjacent  ridge, 
and  is  covered  thickly  with  rocky  debris,  and 
seamed  with  shallow  torrent  beds.  To  gel 
at  the  soil  and  protect  the  ground  when  once 
reclaimed,  the  stones  in  many  places  have  been 
heaped  together  in  mounds,  or  long,  heavy 
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ridges,  capable  of  resisting  or  diverting  the  rush 
of  the  waters  descending  from  the  hills.  This 
work  seems  to  have  been  in  great  part,  if  not 
wholly,  performed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants ; 
showing  that  here,  as  every  where  else,  they 
were  avaricioas  of  arable  soil,  and  spared  nei- 
ther time  nor  labor  to  rescue  the  scantiest  por- 
tion of  it  to  cultivation. 

At  a  distance  of  two  leagues  from  the  west- 
ern border  of  the  plain  we  came  to  a  consider- 


able swell  of  land,  free  from  stones,  and  of 
which  considerable  patches  were  broken  up  for 
crops ;  and  a  league  and  a  half  further,  after 
fording  a  shallow  stream  of  clear  running  water, 
we  reached  the  village  of  Tiahuanaco  itself,  sit- 
uated upon  another  slight  elevation,  in  a  well- 
chosen  position.  The  narrow,  unlighted  streets, 
lined  by  low  huts  of  rough  stones  laid  in  clay,  cov- 
ered with  thatch,  destitute  of  windows,  and  en- 
tered onlv  by  low  and  narrow  doorways,  closed 
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for  the  most  part  with  raw  hides,  were  silent 
and  deserted;  the  wretched  inhabitants  have 
hardly  fael  wherewith  to  cook  their  scanty  food, 
and  are  fain  to  slink  away  into  their  dark  and 
sqoalid  habitations  as  soon  as  the  sun  withdraws 
his  genial  rays.  The  traveler  who  emerges  in 
the  morning,  blue  and  benambed  from  his  bed 
on  the  ground  in  an  nnventilated,  j^oomy  hut 
of  the  Sierra,  where  the  pigs  are  not  his  most 
unpleasant  companions,  to  thaw  himself  into 
life  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  wretched  chosa  that 
has  sheltered  him,  will  readily  comprehend  how 
the  people  of  Peru  became  worshipers  of  the 
sun. 

We  were  not  long  in  finding  the  plaza  of 
Tiahnanaco,  where  a  faint  light  shining  out 
from  a  single  portcuia  in  front  of  the  church 
gare  us  the  first  evidence  that  the  town  pos- 
sessed inhabitants.  The  house  proved  to  be  the 
posta,  and  the  most  we  could  leam  from  the 
saturnine  Indians  in  charge  was  that  the  mas- 
ter of  the  post  was  absent.  They  neither  in- 
vited us  to  come  in,  nor  made  any  movement  to 
assist  us  when  we  dismounted,  but  disappeared 
one  bf  one  into  dark  dormitories,  leaving  us 
standing  alone,  hungry  and  cold,  in  the  open 
court.  However,  the  arrival  of  our  arrieroa, 
some  of  whom  spoke  Aymara,  changed  the  as- 
pect of  aflfairs.  They  pushed  open  the  door  of 
the  principal  or  travelers'  apartment,  and,  pil- 
ing the  barley  in  stalk  which  it  contained  at 
one  end,  cleared  a  space  for  the  single  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  room — a  broken  table — and  with 
imperative  words  and  acts  as  emphatic,  finally 
secured  for  us  a  dish  of  diluted  chupe. 

While  this  was  going  on  we  received  a  visit 


from  the  chto,  on  his  return  probably  from  some 
nocturnal  adventure.  His  face  was  red  and 
bloated,  deeply  scarred  by  small-pox,  but  re- 
taining traces  of  original  manly  beauty.  He 
was  quite  drunk  and  not  very  coherent,  and 
when  we  began  to  question  him  about  the  cel- 
ebrated ancient  ruins  of  the  neighborhood  be 
became  suddenly  silent,  and  drew  me  into  a 
dark  comer  of  the  court -yard,  where,  in  a 
mysterious  whisper,  he  told  me  that  he  knew 
all  about  the  tapadasj  or  hidden  treasures,  and 
that  we  could  count  on  his  guidance  in  obtain- 
ing  them,  for  an  equitable  division  of  the  spoila. 
It  was  in  vain  I  protested  that  we  were  not 
money-diggers ;  he  could  not  conceive  how  anv 
stranger  should  evince  an  interest  in  the  ^'ves- 
tiges <^  the  Gentiles"  not  founded  on  the  hope 
of  discovering  treasure  among  them.  And  here 
I  may  mention  that  throughout  all  of  our  ex- 
plorations, in  all  parts  of  Pem,  whether  in  the 
city  or  in  the  field,  we  were  supposed  to  be 
searching  for  tapadas^  and  were  constantly 
watched  and  followed  by  people  who  hoped  to 
get  some  clew  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  treas- 
ures through  our  indications.  Often,  when  en- 
gaged in  surveys  of  fortifications  or  buildings, 
we  found  the  marks  left  by  us  at  night,  to  guide 
us  in  resuming  our  work  in  the  morning,  noc 
only  removed,  but  the  earth  deeply  excavated 
below  them.  The  ancient  monnmenta  of  the 
country  have  suffered  vastly  more  from  the 
hands  of  treasure-seekers  than  from  fanatic  vi- 
olence, time,  and  the  elements  combined.  The 
work  of  destruction  from  this  cause  has  been 
going  on  for  three  hundred  years,  and  stiU  act- 
ively continues. 


YOUNG 

Fm  growing  old,  but  what  of  that ! 

The  winter  snows  are  in  my  hair. 
And  like  an  antiquated  cat 

I  love  my  fire  and  easy-chair. 

To  sit  and  think,  and  read  the  news 

Through  pebbles  twain  that  bridge  my  nose, 

A  matted  stool  beneath  my  shoes. 
To  coax  the  dull  blood  to  my  toes. 

I'm  growing  old,  but  what  of  that  I 
Each  failing  sense,  each  twinge  of  pain, 

But  tells  me  with  familiar  chat 
I'm  coming  to  my  youth  again; 

And  bids  me  joy  that  change  eterne 
Revives,  renews  the  meanest  thing — 

That  life  is  born  when  grasses  turn, 
T^at  out  of  winter  leaps  the  spring. 


AGAIN. 

And  such  a  spring  I     Rejoice,  oh  me! 

That  age  and  mildew  pass  away, 
That  a  brief  cycle  pets  me  free 

To  launch  into  un&ding  day. 

The  snows  shall  fade  from  out  my  hair, 
Dim  eyes  and  weakness  flee  with  pain, 

Heart's-ease  the  wrinkled  brow  repair, 
And  aU  my  youth  come  back  again. 

Night  flames  his  wings  and  turns  to  day. 
Mid  joy  and  bells  the  year  is  bom; 

Though  all  things  seem  to  pass  away, 
To  all  shaU  come  another  mom. 

Him  we  call  Death,  with  kindly  hand 
PUnts  all  the  daisies  of  the  plain. 

And  when  o'er  me  he  waves  his  wand, 
I  shall  renew  my  youth  again. 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  WAR. 

BY  A  VIRGHNIAN. 

[Sflebentfi  yaper.] 


RELIEVED. 

SqDtemher  23, 1862,  7\«»<ia^.— Fair  and  warm. 
I  have  been  occupied  all  morning  in  the  Topo- 
f^phical  Office  improving  my  map  of  Central 
Virginia ;  but  what  with  the  charming  weather 
and  the  few  days  of  rest,  I  find  the  labor  intoler- 
ably irksome,  and  am  longing  again  for  the  ex- 
citement of  the  march  and  the  battle-field. 

In  the  afternoon  our  camp  was  thrilled  with 
excitement  of  an  unexpected  character  by  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation  con- 
ditionally liberating  all  the  slaves  in  the  rebel 
States,  to  take  efiTect  on  the  1st  of  January  next, 
1863,  if  the  insurrection  does  not  subside  by  that 
time.  There  is  a  very  general  expression  of 
dissatisfaction  and  dissent  around  these  head- 
quarters, although  not  so  decided  as  might 
have  been  expected.  I  am  shocked  and  fright- 
ened, not  at  the  proposed  liberation  of  the 
Southern  blacks  (I  have  always  looked  forward 
to  that  as  an  inevitable  and  essential  result  of 
the  war),  but  at  the  unseasonableness  of  this 
proclamation.  Can  the  Federal  Government 
afford  to  invite  the  bitter  and  concentrated  hos- 


tility of  a  whole  section,  when  it  has  not  shown 
itself  able  to  repress  the  rebellion  of  a  faction 
in  that  section  ?  Do  we  mock  the  poor  negro 
with  offers  of  freedom  before  we  have  satisfac- 
torily proved  that  we  can  defend  our  own  ?  Yet 
I  have  faith  in  the  President's  honesty  of  pur- 
pose and  soundness  of  judgment.  Our  horizon 
here  is  limited.  His  high  position  affords  a 
more  comprehensive  view  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  nation  may  be  better  prepared 
for  this  than  we  think,  and,  after  all,  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  the  necessities  of  our  foreign 
policy  dictated  this  paper  at  this  time.  I  begin 
to  perceive  that  even  here  the  feeling  of  dissent 
is  rather  superficial  and  temporary,  and  the 
sounder  thinkers  are  rapidly  subsiding  into  ac- 
quiescence. 

A  matron  of  the  neighborhood,  not  over 
comely  and  past  the  prime  of  life,  called  at 
head-quarters  to-day,  inquiring  for  a  bucket. 
She  forced  the  guard  and  commenced  a  rigor- 
ous search  of  the  sacred  line  of  tents  at  the 
head  of  the  parallelogram,  declaring  she  had 
loaned  a  bucket  to  General  McClellan,  and  was 
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determined  to  have  it  or  let  him  hear  of  it.  It 
appears  that  a  very  civil  soldier  had  called  at 
her  house  yesterday  and  requested  a  bucket  of 
milk  for  General  McClellan.  Although  re- 
ligiously opposed  either  to  lending  or  borrow- 
ing, her  patriotism  could  not  resist  the  appeal, 
and  the  milk  was  furnished ;  the  civil  soldier 
promising  to  return  the  bucket  immediately. 
To  the  old  lady's  astonishment  the  bucket  was 
not  returned,  and  it  required  some  pecuniary 
diplomacy  to  save  the  GeneraPs  tent  from  a 
search. 


"I   WANT  MY   BUCKET." 

It  appears  that  Pleasonton's  cavalry  raid  to- 
ward Moorfield,  and  that  proposed  to  be  started 
from  Washington  against  Grordonsville,  have 
both  been  abandoned. 

September  25,  Thursday,  —  Fair  and  cool. 
There  was  a  decided  change  in  the  weather 
yesterday,  from  summer's  heat  to  autumnal 
coolness.  The  season  for  active  campaigning 
is  passing  away  rapidly.  The  General  called 
for  some  topographical  information  about  Har- 
per's Ferry  and  surroundings,  I  believe  with  a 
view  to  fortifying.  I  made  a  sketch  from  mem- 
ory, which  gave  considerable  satisfaction.  We 
have  another  proclamation  from  Mr.  Lincoln, 
suspending  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  Inter 
anna  silent  legea  is  a  very  good  maxim,  and 
suited  to  these  times,  yet  until  we  mash  up  these 
rebel  armies  in  front  of  us  I  have  little  faith  in 
edicts  and  proclamations. 

The  reconnoitring  balloon  has  been  up  sev- 
eral times  to-day,  which  is  always  significant 
of  nothing.  Our  aeronauts  invariably  see  lions 
in  our  path,  and  we  dare  not  move  forward  lest 
we  be  devoured.  The  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tine,  a  royal  Russian  martinet,  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "  He  hated  war ;  it  was  ruinous  to 
th^  army."  I  think  there  is  some  vague  idea 
of  that  sort  about  these  head-quarters. 

September  27,  Saturday, — Chilly  night  and 
heavy  fog  followed  by  a  clear  day.  Colonel 
Key  and  myself  accompanied  Greneral  Marcy 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  to  Hagerstown  and  Will- 
iamsport.  We  traveled  in  the  ambulance  with 
the  four  grays,  followed  by  an  escort  of  caval-  | 


ry.  We  dined  in  Hogerstown,  and  drove 
thence  to  Williamsport,  where  we  stopped  at 
General  Kenley's  head-quarters.  Kenley  fuUy 
indorses  the  proclamation  liberating  the  blacks, 
and  thinks  it  will  alarm  and  weaken  the  South- 
em  army.  We  hear  that  the  enemy  occupie:» 
Martinsburg,  with  his  right  resting  on  the  Ope- 
quan,  and  his  left  on  the  North  Mountain.  I 
have  no  faith  either  in  his  intention  or  ability 
to  enter  Mar^'land  agaim  Leaving  Williams- 
port  we  took  the  direct  road  to  Sharpsburg, 
passing  Couch's  Division  in  camp  at  Downs- 
ville,  and  a  portion  of  Franklin's  Corps  near 
Bakersville.  It  was  pitch  dark  ere  we  reached 
Sharpsburg ;  but  at  several  miles'  distance  we 
were  advised  of  its  proximity  by  the  mephitic 
odor  of  the  battle-field.  During  our  absence 
head-quarters  camp  had  been  moved,  and  as 
none  of  our  party  knew  of  its  locality  we  wan- 
dered for  several  hours  in  the  darkness,  not 
reaching  our  tents  until  eleven  o'clock. 

September  28,  Sunday. — Foggy  morning  with 
clear  and  warm  day.  Our  present  encamp- 
ment is  delightfully  located  in  a  situation  both 
secluded  and  romantic — a  great  improvement 
on  our  recent  site;  and  instead  of  the  war- 
wasted  enWrons  of  Sharpsburg  we  have  all  the 
sigh£s  and  sounds  and  smells  of  rural  felicity. 

In  a  circle  of  officers,  all  of  whom  had  seen 
more  or  less  service,  the  practical  method  of 
our  warfare  was  discussed.  Artillery  is  more 
noisy  than  destructive.  It  is  still  formidable 
in  its  moral  power,  and  is  the  safety  of  an  army 
on  the  defensive  or  retreating.  It  may  be  used 
irresistibly  by  massing  it  and  concentrating  its 
fire  on  a  given  point.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  as 
I  have  generally  seen  our  artillery  used,  the 
guns  have  been  too  much  scattered,  and  the 
fire  too  diffusive  and  uncertain. 

Thus  far  our  cavalry  has  done  nothing  in  a 
pitched  battle.  The  great  range  and  efiiiciency 
of  modem  fire-arms  making  it  impossible  for 
them  to  charge  infantry  or  artillery  with  any 
hopes  of  success.  In  the  combats  of  cavalry 
with  cavalry  the  revolver  and  carbine  have  al- 
most entirely  superseded  the  sabre.  In  the 
few  instances  where  we  have  authentic  ac- 
counts of  crossing  sabres  the  National  cavalry 
have  invariably  been  the  assailants,  and  have 
with  equal  certainty  overthrown  their  enemies. 
This  is  the  result  of  superior  discipline  and 
equipment,  and  this  superiority  will  continue 
to  increase.  The  rebel  light  cavalry  are  fre- 
quently armed  with  the  double-barreled  fowl- 
ing-piece, which,  loaded  with  buck-shot,  is  a 
far  more  formidable  weapon  on  horseback  than 
either  the  revolver  or  carbine,  and  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  old  bell-muzzled  blunder- 
buss. In  every  independent  command  of  cav- 
alry I  would  have  a  portion  armed  with  this 
weapon,  which  I  think  would  be  found  efficient 
in  night  encounters,  and  always  more  certain 
in  horseback  firing. 

For  decisive  results  in  battle  the  fire  of  the 
infantry  is  the  main — indeed  the  only  reliance. 
Through  the  improvement  in  fire-anna  this  has 
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become  so  destructive,  and  kills  at  such  long 
range,  that  the  bayonet,  like  the  sabre,  is  be- 
come more  ornamental  than  useful.  I  have 
never  seen  a  collision  of  bayonets  or  a  man 
killed  by  a  bayonet  on  any  of  our  battle-fields. 
An  officer  who  was  at  Fair  Oaks,  in  front  of 
Richmond,  says  he  saw  twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
enemy  killed  in  a  bayonet  charge  of  ours,  but 
it  was  after  they  had  broken  and  were  attempt- 
ing to  escape — ^receiving  the  thrust  from  behind 
in  almost  every  instance.  Neither  has  ,the  ar- 
tillery lost  on  either  side  been  c^kjo^  by  a 
rash  with  the  sabre  or  bayonet,  as  Usually  ap- 
pears in  the  newspapers,  but  by  bushwhacking 
the  horses  from  a  distance,  so  that,  when  the 
supports  are  driven  back,  the  guns  are  neces- 
aarily  abandoned  to  the  victors.  Ordinarily, 
At  least  ninety-five  in  a  hundred  of  the  casual- 
ties of  a  battle-field  are  attributable  to  the  fire 
of  the  infantry.  At  Antietam  the  opposing 
regiments,  in  several  instances,  destroyed  each 
other  at  forty  paces.  In  a  rush  with  the  bay- 
onet, if  the  defensive  line  stood  firm,  the  attack 
would  invariably  break,  falling  back  in  confu- 
sion, or  baiting  at  forty  or  fifty  paces,  would 
open  fire ;  then,  becoming  heated  in  the  fierce 
emulation,  they  would  endeavor  to  win  each 
other's  colors  by  concentrating  their  fire  on  the 
color-bearers.  An  officer  states  that  in  his 
regiment  five  men  were  shot  doMm  consecutive- 
ly while  supporting  the  colors ;  and  in  this  des- 
perate game  whole  regiments  were  mutually  re- 
duced to  the  verge  of  annihilation.  In  the  late 
battle  we  won  thirty-nine  regimental  standards 
and  lost  none. 

Colonel  Hall,  of  Fort  Sumter  memory,  led 
a  regiment  armed  with  repeating  rifles  (seven- 
shooters).  As  the  enemy  advanced  to  the 
charge  his  regiment  delivered  a  full  volley  in 
their  faces  at  fifty  yards.  This  shattered  and 
staggered  them ;  but  supposing  his  fire  spent, 
and  that  they  could  break  him  before  the  men 
could  reload,  they  closed  up  and  made  a  sec- 
ond attempt  to  advance;  met  by  a  continu- 
ous stream  of  fire,  after  forcing  themselves  up 
within  thirty  paces,  the  feeble  remnant  that 
were  still  capable  of  locomotion  turned  tail  and 
fled.  This  is  a  practical  proof  of  the  superior- 
ity of  breech-loading  and  repeating  fire-arms. 
The  objectors  still  insist  that  in  rude  service 
they  are  more  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
that  from  the  facility  of  filing  men  are  more 
apt  to  waste  their  ammunition  at  long  range 
and  without  aim.  That  the  very  necessity  of 
manipulating  every  load  restrains  the  tendency 
to  inefficient  firing,  and  engenders  coolness. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the 
waste  is  enormous,  not  more  than  one  shot  in 
three  hundred  taking  effect.  The  immense 
quantities  of  ammunition  already  required  to 
supply  a  modem  army,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  limits  its  sphere  of  action  and  hampers 
its  mobility.  Therefore  certainty,  rather  than 
rapidity  of  fire,  would  seem  to  be  the  desidera- 
tum. This  is  undoubtedly  tnie,  but  it  will  be 
as  easy  to  train  men  to  care  and  deliberation  in 


the  use  of  a  superior  weapon  as  with  an  inferior 
one. 

Never  being  ready  for  war,  we  have  gener- 
ally fought  with  the  weapon  just  behind  the 
age.  Although  the  use  of  percussion  was 
thoroughly  established  in  1848,  we  fought  the 
Mexican  war  chiefly  with  flint-locks.  The  su- 
periority of  the  breech-loading  and  repeating 
fire-arms  has  been  for  some  time  established  in 
the  country,  yet  we  will  doubtless  worry  through 
this  war  with  the  percussion  muzzle-loader,  and 
adopt  something  better  afterward. 

The  rebels  are  in  the  general  worse  armed 
than  we,  and  their  very  deficiencies  in  that 
respect  have  been  turned  to  their  advantage. 
Their  scarcity  of  ammunition  has  made  them 
more  careful  in  its  use,  and  therefore  compar- 
atively more  efficient.  Their  inferiority  in  ar- 
tillery especially  has  induced  them  to  rely  less 
upon  that  high-sounding  but  indecisive  arm, 
and  to  look  always  to  their  infantry  for  results ; 
while  the  very  contempt  with  which  their  aris- 
tocratic leaders  regard  the  lives  and  suffer- 
ings of  their  rank  and  file — their  remorseless 
marches,  the  reckless  manner  in  which  they 
dash  their  columns  against  our  positions — ^havc 
thus  far  given  them  a  decided  advantage  over 
our  more  humane  and  economical  generals — a 
mode  of  warfare  which  would  beat  us  w^ere  the 
resources  of  the  contestants  equal,  but  which, 
as  the  case  stands,  will  end  in  their  speedier 
destruction. 

October  1,  Wednesday. — Fair  and  warm.  Wc 
have  heard  guns  all  day  from  time  to  time, 
which  I  understand  are  those  of  Fleasonton,  who 
has  made  a  reconnoissance  toward  Martinsbnrg. 
A  courier  informs  us  that  he  occupies  Martins- 
burg,  and  is  shelling  the  rebels  toward  Win- 
chester. Another  telegram  brings  tidings  ilia; 
President  Lincoln  and  suite  will  visit  head- 
quarters, arriving  to-night.  Major  Haller  is 
hastily  erecting  three  large  tents  facing  that  of 
the  commander,  borrowing  beds  and  blankets; 
to  accommodate  the  distinguished  guests. 

October  2,  Tlmrtiday.  —  Cool  and  drizzling. 
The  President  and  pany  staid  at  Harper^s  Fer- 
ry last  night  and  will  visit  us  to-day.  I  met 
General  Pleasonton  in  General  Marcy's  tent, 
and  heard  his  report  of  the  reconnoissance 
yesterday.  As  he  approached  Martinsbnrg  he 
found  the  bridge  over  a  deep  and  impracticable 
mill-race  had  been  rendered  impassable  to  cav- 
alry by  tearing  up  the  flooring,  and  the  rebels  in 
some  force  occupying  the  town.  As  the  Union 
banners  were  seen  advancing  over  the  hill  the 
women  issued  from  the  adjoining  houses  and 
replaced  the  flooring  of  the  bridge,  so  tliat  his 
column  was  enabled  to  pass  over  without  a  halt. 
The  enemy  being  driven  out,  Pleasonton  occu- 
pied the  town  for  two  hours,  until  he  perceived 
they  were  returning  upon  him  with  heavy  rein- 
forcements. He  then  retired  by  the  Shepherds- 
town  road,  exchanging  cannon-shots  with  Stu- 
art, who  followed  at  a  respectful  distance.  As  . 
the  rear  of  his  column  cleared  the  bridge  the 
friendly  women  again  ran  out,  and  tore  up  the 
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flooring,  thus  forcing  the  enemy  to  follow  by 
another  less  direct  road.  The  section  of  artil- 
lery accompanying  the  expedition  was  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Edmund  Pendleton, 
U.S.A.,  a  native  of  Martinsburg,  and  in  the 
bombardment  he  narrowly  missed  sending  a 
shey  through  his  paternal  mansion. 

The  sky  cleared,  and  the  day  is  bright  and 
warm.  The  President  and  suite  arrived  in  the 
afternoon.  They  were  received  without  cere- 
mony, and  soon  afterward,  accompanied  by  the 
Commander  and  Staff,  rode  out  to  see  the  late 
battle-field.  The  cavalcade  returned  after  dark, 
and  the  chiefs  went  to  dinner  in  the  General's 
mess-tent.  Two  military  bands  relieved  each 
other  in  furnishing  music  for  the  feast,  while 
peals  of  uproarious  laughter  at  the  President's 
hard  jokes  filled  up  the  intervals.  I  had  nei- 
ther ridden  nor  feasted  with  the  party,  and  I 
went  to  bed  long  before  their  jollity  concluded. 

October  3,  Friday. — Morning  fog — day  clear 
and  warm.  The  Presidential  guests  rose  ear- 
ly, and  I  saw  them  grouped  in  front  of  the  large 
tent.  Marshal  Lamon  called  me  over,  and  pre- 
sented me  to  his  Excellency,  who  remembered 
and  recalled  our  former  interview.  I  repeated 
to  him  Pleasonton's  account  of  how  the  women 
of  Martinsburg  had  repaired  the  bridge.  He 
seemed  much  interested  and  pleased  at  this 
practical  exhibition  of  good-will  to  the  Govern- 
ment, especially  by  that  charming  sex,  who  seem 
more  naturally  and  generally  to  admire  sedition 
and  rebellion.  The  President  then  remarked 
the  ingenious  manner  in  which  my  servant  John 
had  accommodated  himself  under  the  eaves  of 
my  tent  by  stretching  an  additional  piece  of  can- 
vas over  the  ropes  which  held  the  fly.  By  in- 
creasing the  length  of  the  fly  on  either  side, 
reaching  to  the  pegs,  it  would  afford  better  pro- 
tection to  the  square  tent  and  sleeping  accom- 
modation for  two  persons,  servants  or  attach^ 
of  the  officer.  I  have  enjoyed  the  conven- 
ience of  having  my  man  always  within  easy  call 


at  night,  and  suggest  the  improvement  to  fu- 
ture campaigners. 

President  Lincoln  is  a  most  interesting  study. 
He  is  in  all  points  a  fair  representative  man  of 
the  American  people.  He  is  American,  intern- 
ally and  externally,  in  mind  and  person ;  his 
tastes,  manners,  ideas,  and  capacities  are  part 
and  parcel  of  our  system.  He  is  simply  the  re> 
suit  of  that  system,  and  the  system  is  entirely 
responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfills 
the  important  duties  of  his  office.  If  he  fails 
we  may  give  up  the  system  conclusively;  for, 
while  we  may  often  find  worse,  we  can  never 
hope  to  see  a  higher  grade  of  men  at  the  head 
of  our  affairs.  Indeed  those  who  have  hereto- 
fore assumed  to  be  the  men  of  light  and  lead- 
ing in  this  nation  have  failed  so  miserably  that 
we  may  be  content  hereafter  to  trust  the  helm 
to  an  honest  man  of  the  people — and  Divine 
Providence. 

October  8,  Wednesekof, — Fair  and  warm.  We 
broke  camp  to-day,  moving  to  a  point  on  the 
river  below  Harper's  Ferry.  From  some  ques- 
tions of  the  Commander-in-Chief  I  suspect  there 
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is  a  plan  maturing  for  crossing  the  Potomac  in 
the  vicinity  of  Leesbnrg.  General  McClellan, 
with  the  body  of  his  Staffs  crossed  the  South 
Mountain  at  Crampton's  Gap,  where  Franklin 
fought  the  other  day.  To  avoid  the  crowd  and 
dust  Colonel  Key  and  myself  rode  apart,  cross- 
ing Elk  Ridge,  near  Rohrersville,  by  a  narrow, 
.secluded  mountain  -  road  refreshingly  shaded. 
Descendinginto  Pleasant  Valley  we  left  Rohrers- 
ville to  the  right,  and  approaching  Brownsville 
our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  singularly  pic- 
turesque cottage  that  stood  near  the  road  at 
the  foot  of  the  South  Mountain.  It  was  built 
of  logs,  with  huge  uncouth  chimneys,  porches, 
•and  irregular  shaped  doors  and  windows,  all 


whitewashed,  vine-clrfd,  and  embowered  in  the 
shade  of  tall,  overhanging  trees.  The  style  of 
the  building  was  Anglo-American  of  the  olden 
time,  and  decidedly  more  pleasing  in  character 
than  those  presented  by  our  new-fangled  cot- 
tage architects. 

Immediately  under  the  gable  of  the  house,  in 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  weeping-willows,  stood 
a  whitewashed  spring-house,  the  fountain  bub- 
bling out  from  a  niche  in  the  terrace  wall, 
and  falling  beyond  into  a  large  moss-covered 
wooden  trough.  On  a  post  bristling  with  side- 
pegs,  resembling  a  rustic  hat-rack,  hung  a  dozen 
or  more  clean  milk-crocks,  suggestive  of  lacteal 
refreshment.     Kev  could  not  resist  |he  tempta- 
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eion ;  80  we  dismounted,  and  Dame  Bountiful 
of  the  Cottage  gave  us  a  crockful  of  delicious 
rich  milk,  which  we  fairly  emptied  at  a  sitting. 
Mr.  Brown,  the  proprietor,  came  out  to  exchange 
civilities,  and  informed  us  that  the  house  had 
been  built  by  his  grandfather,  and  that  he  had 
seventy  acres  of  land  attached  to  it,  which  had 
remained  in  the  family  since  the  original  im- 
provement. The  house  had  evidently  been 
built  without  any  plan  or  attempt  at  ornament 
— ^log  walls,  stone  chimneys,  wooden  porches, 
and  awkward  windows — all  thrown  together 
by  hap-hazard,  just  as  convenience  or  conceit 
suggested.  Its  site  on  a  smooth  spur  of  the 
mountain  had  been  chosen  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  the  spring,  yet  the  result  was  one 
of  the  most  charming  rural  pictures  I  have  ever 
seen.  Doubtless  it  owed  much  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  viewed  it.  After  near- 
ly a  year  of  uninterrupted  campaigning,  of 
hardship,  dirt,  weariness,  battle,  blood,  and 
death,  until  our  hearts  had  become  dry  and 
dreary  as  the  trodden  highway,  at  the  sight  of 
this  calm  retreat  we  again  felt  the  seeds  of  hope 
begin  to  swell  and  germinate  amidst  the  hot 
dust,  and  I  went,  humming  over  Campbeirs 
sweet  stanzas  of  the  *'  Soldier's  Dream." 

"Methought  from  the  battle-field's  dreadfhl  array 
Far,  far  I  had  roamed  on  a  desolate  track, 
*Twas  autnnm,  and  sanshine  arose  o'er  the  way 
To  the  home  of  my  kindred  that  welcomed  me 
back. 
I  flew  to  those  pleaaaut  fields  traversed  so  oft 
In  life's  mornlog  march  when  my  bosom  was 
young ; 
I  heard  my  own  mountain-goate  bleating  aloft, 
And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn-reapers 
Bang." 

The  scene  haunted  my  fancy  for  many  a  day, 
and  I  said  to  my  companion,  **If  I  could  only 
be  permitted  to  spend  a  quiet  month  in  that 
cottage  with  my  family,  I  would  be  willing  to 
campaign  for  the  remainder  of  my  life." 

Turning  the  butt  of  South  Mountain  at  Wev- 
erton  we  found  the  Head-quarters  camp  in  a 
plain  stubble-field,  near  Petersville,  in  the  Mid- 
dletown  Valley.  Major  Haller  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  staking  off  his  parallelogram  ^ith 
mathematical  accuracy ;  but  the  locality  is  to- 
tally wanting  in  the  picturesque  beauty  which 
made  our  late  encampment  so  attractive. 

October  9,  Tkuraday.—Fair  and  hot.  Hav- 
ing understood  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
was  going  to  Baltimore  to  meet  his  family  I 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  campaign  was  end- 
ed, and  therefore  asked  for  leave  to  visit  Berk- 
eley Springs.  This  was  obtained  without  diffi- 
culty, and  in  half  an  hour  thereafter  I  was  in 
the  saddle  en  route  for  the  mountains.  I  pass- 
ed over  Crampton's  Gap  and  through  Sharps- 
burg,  ii^hose  bloody  environs  were  still  haunted 
by  curious  visitors,  and  mourners  from  a  dis- 
tance searching  among  the  graves  for  their  dead. 
I  reached  Hagerstown  by  dinner-time,  so  entire- 
ly overcome  by  the  heat  that  I  determined  to 
leave  my  horse,  and  take  a  seat  in  the  coach 
that  would  start  for  Hancock  in  the  afternoon. 


We  got  off  about  five  o'clock,  and  for  an  hour 
or  more  I  began  to  fear  that  I  had  gained  no- 
thing by  the  exchange,  the  weather  still  be- 
ing intensely  hot  and  the  vehicle  crowded,  I 
being  jammed  in  between  a  rough,  hard,  work- 
ing man  and  a  gamilous  old  woman.  I  n-as 
especially  annoyed  by  the  dame,  who  fidget- 
ed and  talked  incessantly,  addressing  herself 
alternately  to  every  body  in  the  coach.  As 
the  sun  declined  the  zephyrs  came  down  from 
the  mountains  and  cooled  the  air,  soothing 
my  temper  proportionately.  I  perceived  that 
my  good  neighbor  talked  cheerily  all  the  while, 
and  had  no  idea  that  the  country  was  going 
to  destruction  (a  very  common  opinion  in  Mary- 
land). On  the  contrary,  she  was  intensely  lo^> 
al.  She  liked  my  military  buttons,  and  in- 
quired where  I  had  been  serving.  I  told  her  I 
had  been  with  Pope. 

''Ah  then," she  quickly  replied,  "yon  doubt- 
less knew  my  son  Marcellus.  He  was  enlisted 
in  one  of  the  Maryland  regiments,  and  died  of 
a  camp-fever  at  Little  Washington,  in  Virginia. 
He  was  a  fine  hearty  boy,  my  only  son,  and 
he  stood  it  more  'an  a  year."  His  death  she 
seemed  to  think  was  all  right,  and  a  matter  of 
course ;  but  that  her  hearty  boy  should  have  suc- 
cumbed so  soon  she  thought  required  some  lit- 
tle explanation  and  apology.  Another  passen- 
ger, who  knew  something  of  her  f^imily,  made 
further  inquiries  about  them,  asking  for  her 
husband  and  daughter.  Mary  Ann,  she  said, 
was  now  a  well-grown  child  of  thirteen,  but 
when  Marcellus  went  to  the  wars  she  fell  into 
a  peaking  way,  and  refused  to  eat.  When  they 
heard  of  the  boy's  death,  her  father,  he  went 
and  'listed  too.  They  said  he  was  too  old,  but 
nothing  could  stop  him ;  he  would  go.  Since 
then  the  girl  had  never  smiled,  but  seemed  to 
be  pining  away. 

The  woman  talked  in  a  calm  and  even  cheer- 
ful manner,  without  a  word  of  complaint  or  re- 
gret in  regard  to  her  own  present  and  impend- 
ing sorrows ;  but  there  was  an  almost  impercep- 
tible quaver  in  her  voice  and  suffusion  of  her 
eyes  as  she  praised  the  blue  uniform  and  blessed 
the  old  flag,  that  touchingly  revealed  the  suf- 
ferings and  the  heroism  of  the  people. 

Passing  through  Clear  Spring  after  dark  we 
came  upon  a  body  of  national  infantry  biv- 
ouacked in  the  woods  on  either  side  of  the 
highway,  and  all  busy  cooking  their  suppers. 
This  was  Cox's  Division,  en  route  for  Western 
Virginia,  and  now  commanded  by  General,  late 
Colonel,  Crook,  whom  I  had  met  during  Pope's 
campaign.  The  scene  was  wildly  picturesque, 
and  the  smell  of  their  rude  cookery  so  appetiz- 
ing that  when  we  got  to  Fairview  I  called  a 
halt  and  got  some  supper. 

As  I  spoke  to  the  landlord  ordering  my  lunch, 
some  one  in  the  darkness  exclaimed,  '*  I  know 
that  voice  I"  and  in  a  moment  I  was  surrounded 
by  several  old  friends — refugees  from  Martins- 
burg.  From  this  hotel  at  Fairview  (which  I 
have  noticed  elsewhere)  one  may  overlook  the 
lower  valley  of  Virginia  from  the  Potomac  to 
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the  Fort  Mountains,  between  Strasbnrg  and 
Front  Boyal.  Mnrtinsburg  and  several  ad- 
joining towns  are  in  full  view,  and  bence  it 
was  a  favorite  resort  of  Union  refiigees  when 
tbe  rebels  occnpied  that  part  of  the  valley.  At 
nay  instance  there  had  been  a  signal-station  es- 
tablished here,  and  I  found  an  additional  ac- 
quaintance in  the  pfiicer  in  charge.  I  was 
warmly  urged  to  remain  all  night  with  them, 
and  felt  disposed  to  tarry,  but  anxiety  about 
my  family  overruled  and  I  continued  my  jour- 
ney, arriving  at  Hancock  at  midnight. 

October  10,  Friday, — Cloudy  and  pleasant. 
Having  been  warned  that  the  country  opposite 
was  infested  with  bushwhackers,  who  robbed 
and  murdered  in  the  name  of  God  and  the 
Confederacy,  I  concluded  to  send  a  citizen 
messenger  with  a  light  wagon  to  bring  over  my 
family.  After  I  concluded  my  arrangements 
Captain  Lapsler,  commanding  the  post,  called 
and  offered  me  an  escort.  This  I  accepted, 
and  hiring  a  horse  crossed  the  river  to  Alpine 
Station,  where  the  post  head-quarters  was  es- 
tablished. My  escort,  consisting  of  a  sergeant 
and  ten  infantry  men,  moved  briskly  up  the 
road,  throwing  out  four  flankers  to  avoid  an 
ambush.  I  followed  on  horseback,  suiting  my 
pace  to  theirs,  until  about  three  miles  up,  when 
I  met  a  well-known  loyal  citizen  from  above, 
who  assured  me  the  road  was  free.  Giving  way 
to  my  impatience  I  then  dashed  forward,  get- 
ting to  the  village  a  mile  or  more  in  advance  of 
my  men.  I  met  my  wife  and  daughter  in  the 
wagon  I  had  sent  forward,  just  starting  on  their 
way  to  Hancock.  I  determined  to  tarry  be- 
hind them  for  an  hour  to  see  the  rest  of  my 
family  and  friends  at  Berkeley.  I  had  con- 
cludcKl  the  visit  by  the  time  the  escort  got  up, 
so  I  ordered  them  back  to  Alpine,  and  rode 
in  another  direction  to  Sir  John*s  Run  to  see 
some  persons  who  had  gone  to  the  post  at  that 
place. 

At  Sir  John's  I  met  Mr.  Bechtol,  of  Berk- 
eley Springs,  who  told  me  he  had  information 
that  the  rebels  meditated  another  movement 
into  Maryland.  He  could  give  no  facts,  but 
said  he  inferred  it  from  the  tenor  of  several 
conversations  he  had  had  with  rebel  sympa- 
thizers. While  we  discussed  the  matter  tbe 
officer  in  command  came  np  and  informed 
me  officially  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  at 
M 'Coy's  Ferry,  near  Clear  Spring,  about  six- 
teen thousand  strong,  had  captured  the  signal- 
party  at  Fairview,  and  a  portion  of  Crook's  sup- 
ply-train. At  this  information  I  took  hasty  leave 
of  my  friends,  forded  the  river,  and  rode  rapid- 
ly to  Hancock  by  the  tow-path  of  the  canal.  It 
commenced  raining  as  I  rode,  and  on  nearing 
the  town  I  saw  some  regiments  of  Crook's  in- 
fantry wading  the  river  into  Virginia. 

At  Burton's  Hotel  I  found  my  wife  and 
daughter  waiting  and  the  town  full  of  varied 
rnmors.     By  comparing  and  sifting  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  only  Stuart  making  a  | 
cavalry  raid  ;  and  as  the  coaches  did  not  come  ■' 
through  from  Hagerstown  I  determined  not  to 


move  in  that  direction  until  further  advices.  A 
gentleman  just  from  Harper's  Ferry  informs  me  • 
that  Stuart  is  over  the  river  with  two  thousand 
cavalry  and  a  battery  moving  on  Chambers- 
burg,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  counti-y  he 
will  probably  attempt  to  return  through  the 
mountains,  the  road  by  Hancock  being  the 
roost  convenient.  This  is  encouraging,  and 
may  be  flattering,  to  the  Hancock  folks,  but  it 
doesn't  agree  with  my  judgment  or  my  plans. 

October  11,  Saturday, — Cloudy  and  cool. 
Hired  a  horse  and  went  over  the  river  to  offer 
my  services  to  General  Crook.  It  seems  that 
the  eneipy  has  visited  Fairview,  capturing  the 
signal-officer  and  the  material  of  the  station. 
They  overtook  and  burned  two  straggling  wag- 
ons of  Crook's,  which  for  some  reason  had 
lagged  a  mile  or  two  behind  his  column.  It 
appears  that  if  Crook  had  commenced  his  march 
at  the  usual  hour — between  dawn  and  sunrise^ 
his  column  would  have  stretched  just  across 
the  path  of  the  raiders,  and  the  collision  would 
have  been  a  complete  surprise  to  both  parties, 
and  Stuart  would  have  hod  to  deal  with  a  fine 
division  of  infantry  with  two  or  three  batteries, 
which  would  probably  have  turned  him  back. 

As  it  was,  Crook  had  moved  promptly  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  passing  Fair^-iew  an 
hour  or  two  in  advance  of  the  enemy.  On  this 
occasion  *'the  early  bird  lost  the  worm."  Dis- 
cussing the  probabilities  of  the  enemy's  attempt- 
ing to  return  by  way  of  the  mountains,  I  found 
General  Crook  fully  posted  and  prepared  for 
them.  A  portion  of  Franklin's  Corps  had 
moved  up  as  far  as  Clear  Spring,  covering 
M*Coy*8  Ford,  where  they  had  crossed.  Av- 
erill,  with  his  cavalry,  was  at  Old  Town  on  the 
alert.  Crook  had  his  railroad  trains  packed 
with  troops,  and  ready  with  steam  up  to  move 
to  any  point  indicated  between  North  Mountain 
and  Cumberland.  Fleasonton's  cavalry  was 
following  on  their  track.  This  is  all  satisfac- 
tory, and  I  hope  we  will  make  these  fellows  rue 
their  rash  adventure. 

October  1 2,  Stmday.  —Cool  and  clear.  Walked 
down  to  the  river,  where  I  saw  a  brigade  of  in- 
fantry with  a  bal^ery  returning  to  the  Maryland 
side  by  the  fords,  which  were  deep  and  diffi- 
cult. Some  who  did  not  desire  to  wet  their 
clothes  took  boats  and  tried  the  ferry.  One 
boat,  overloaded  and  mismanaged,  was  upset 
in  the  deepest  water,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
men,  loaded  down  with  their  arms  and  equip- 
ments, were  thrown  out.  Their  misadventure 
occasioned  shouts  of  merriment  and  derision, 
although  several  narrowly  escaped  drowning. 
A  portion  of  Averill's  cavalry  is  up,  and  is  or- 
dered to  move  with  Crook's  infantry  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  who,  we  learn,  has  entered  Cham- 
bersburg,  robbing  banks,  stores,  and  stables,  and 
burning  the  railroad  buildings  and  other  prop- 
erty, and  is  going  somewhere  else,  no  one 
knows.  The  General  is  quite  disgusted  with 
this  order,  which  sends  his  infantry  in  pursuit 
of  cavalry  already  two  days'  march  distant. 
They  might  as  well  send  him  after  a  flight  of 
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wild-geese.  Bat  the  order  is  peremptory  and 
•  worthy  of  Washington. 

October  13,  Monday, — Clouds  and  rain.  We 
hear  the  enemy  respected  private  property  in 
Chambersborg,  only  destroying  the  railroad 
boildings  and  pubUc  stores,  but  where  they 
have  gone  nobody  knows.  I  crossed  the  river 
in  a  skiff,  and  at  General  Crook's  head-quarters 
was  informed  that  the  raiders  had  repassed  the 
Potomac  at  Noland's  Ferry,  near  the  moa(h 
of  Monocacy,  having  ridden  entirely  around 
McClellan's  army,  and  escaping  scot-free  with 
whatever  plunder  they  were  able  to  cany. 
Whereat  I  am  disgusted  beyond  measure,  al- 
though the  affair  is  more  insulting  than  damag- 
ing. This  contemptible  flurry  being  over,  I  got 
a  hack  and  started  with  my  family  for  Hagers- 
town. 

October  14,  7Wm%.— Cloudy  and  mild.  Find- 
ing some  difficulty  in  procuring  a  vehicle  to  car- 
ry us  to  our  destination  I  remained  in  Hagers- 
town  all  day,  exchanging  visits  with  old  fHends. 
I  met  numerous  refugees  from  Martinsburg, 
who  gave  me  all  the  personal  news  from  the 
other  side.  They  report  that  the  rebel  resi- 
dents there  are  refitting  their  houses  and  going 
into  business  as  if  they  anticipated  a  permanent 
occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Southern  army. 

Rosecrans  and  Ord  have  demolished  the  en- 
emy in  the  Southwest,  and  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if,  in  the  end,  we  would  be  obliged  to 
call  upon  the  Western  armies  to  complete  our 
work  here. 

October  16,  Wedneeday, — Cloudy  and  mild.  I 
am  informed  that  head-quarters  have  been  re- 
moved into  Pleasant  Valley.  Having  got  a 
rough  one-horse  carriage  for  my  wife  and 
daughter,  I  remounted  my  horse  and  took 
the  road  for  that  point,  via  Boonsboro.  We 
made  the  journey  agreeably,  coming  in  sight 
of  Browqsville  about  one  o'clock.  Meeting  an 
orderly  I  inquired  for  head-quarters,  and  he 
pointed  to  a  line  of  tents  located  on  an  emi- 
nence about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  village.  A 
short  distance  in  front  was  the  charming  cot- 
tage I  had  formerly  visited  with  Colonel  Key, 
and  I  dashed  forward  thrilled  ]^ith  pleasure  at 
the  bare  possibility  of  realizing  my  romantic 
wish  on  that  occasion.  Seeing  the  hostess  on 
the  porch  I  asked  if  she  could  entertain  an  of- 
ficer and  his  fietmily  for  a  short  time.  She  re- 
plied, with  some  hesitation,  that  she  must  con- 
sult with  her  husband,  and  that  it  would  de- 
pend upon  who  I  was.  I  gave  my  name  and 
military  position,   when    the    woman   smiled 

frankly,  and  asked,  "  Are  you  Colonel  S , 

of  Berkeley  Springs  ?" 

"Yes,  the  same." 

"  We  are  then  well  acquainted  with  you  from 
hearsay,  and  will  be  glad  to  accommodate  you." 

By  this  time  the  carriage  was  up,  and  we  were 
presently  settled  in  our  temporary  home,  made 
doubly  pleasant  by  the  friendly  and  cheerful 
welcome  of  our  hosts.  It  seems  that  the  pro- 
prietor had  a  brother  residing  at  Berkeley  who 
had  been  our  family  pl^ysician  for  many  years, 


and  through  this  relation  he  had  become  well 
acquainted  with  my  name  and  estate. 

Thus  pleasantly  domiciled  within  a  mile  of 
camp  I  reposed  for  an  hour,  and  then  rode  down 
to  report  to  General  Marcy.  I  found  him  in 
consultation  with  several  general  officers  in  re- 
gard to  a  reconnoissance  in  force  toward  Win- 
chester. Leaving  my  nuire  with  John  I  walked 
back  to  the  cottage,  and  passed  a  pleasant  even- 
ing with  the  family. 

October  16,  Jhirsdcof. — WAid^,.  Heard  can- 
non while  at  breakfast,  which  is  from  Hancock, 
doubtless,  moving  toward  Charlestown.  I  aft- 
erward walked  down  to  camp,  and  was  informed 
that  before  daybreak  a  telegraphic  message  had 
been  received  asking  (it  was  supposed)  for  me 
to  accompany  the  reconnoissance,  but  the  name 
was  so  far  misspelled  that  it  was  not  recogniaed 
at  first  and  I  was  not  sent  forward.  I  was  glad 
that  the  mistake  had  occurred,  as  it  enabled  me 
to  rest  in  peace  my  first  night  at  the  cottage. 

Shortly  after  we  were  all  called  to  horse  to 
follow  the  General-in-Chief,  who  determined  to 
visit  Charlestown  in  person.  After  a  ride  of 
six  miles  through  the  beautiful  valley,  dotted 
with  encampments  and  teeming  with  troops,  we 
reached  Harper's  Ferry.  Crossing  the  river  by 
the  pontoon-bridge  and  ascending  the  hill,  we 
found  the  quarters  of  General  Conch  in  the  old 
Superintendent's  house.  After  a  halt  of  some 
minutes  Couch  and  Staff  joined  us,  and  the  whole 
cavalcade  moved  up  to  Bolivar  Heights,  from 
whence  we  could  overlook  the  valley  as  far  as 
Winchester. 

Here  we  halted  for  a  time,  enjoying  the  beait- 
tiful  prospect  and  considering  the  militaiy  to- 
pography of  the  country,  then  rode  rapidly  fbi^ 
ward  to  Charlestown.  Hancock  occupied  the 
town,  having  his  artillery  planted  on  the  sum- 
mits commanding  the  roads  leading  southward. 
There  had  been  an  artillery  duel,  which  lasted 
for  several  hours  during  the  morning,  in  which 
the  contestants  lost  half  a  dozen  men  each,  and 
respectively  a  gun  dismounted  and  a  caisson 
blown  up.  Hancock,  however,  had  ten  thou- 
sand men,  while  the  enemy  opposed  him  with 
only  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  four  guns. 
We  captured  about  one  hundred  sick  and  wound- 
ed in  the  town,  who*were  paroled  and  left  un- 
disturbed in  their  quarters.  McClellan  remained 
on  the  ground  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
then  with  his  Staff  returned  to  Pleasant  Valley, 
leaving  me  with  orders  to  report  to  Hancock. 

October  17,  Friday. — Bright  and  pleasant 
After  breakfast  I  again  reported  to  Genera] 
Hancock,  and  found  him  just  about  to  ride,  the 
cannon  sounding  in  the  direction  of  Leetown. 
I  gave  him  some  information  respecting  the 
roads,  the  topography  of  the  country,  and  what 
I  had  been  enabled  to  glean  in  regard  to  tiR 
condition,  intentions,  and  positions  of  the  ene* 
my.  There  was  no  large  body  of  infantry  near- 
er than  Bunker  Hill.  There  were  several  rc^ 
ments  of  cavalry  between  us  and  BerryviUe ;  but 
Stuart  had  his  head-quarters  at  the  Bower— 
the  seat  ef  A.  S.  Danthidge,  Esq.,  on  the  Op»- 
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qaan,  midway  between  Charlestown  and  Mar- 
tinsbnrg.  Lee  had  not  been  reinforced,  except 
bj  the  gathering  up  of  stragglers  and  conscripts, 
and  his  army  was  by  no  means  recovered  from 
the  disastrous  campaign  in  Maryland.  The 
reports  of  the  almost  complete  disorganization 
of  that  army  as  it  crossed  into  Virginia  after 
Antietam  sustains  the  opinion  formed  at  the 
time,  that  McClellan  on  that  occasion  threw 
away  the  opportunity  of  his  life. 

Finding  that  our  reconnoitring  force  would 
be  withdrawn  during  the  day,  and  that  I  could 
be  of  no  further  use,  I  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  Pleasant  Valley.  I  rode  the  eight 
miles  between  Charlestown  and  Harper's  Ferry 
alone,  and  not  mindful  of  the  fact  that  between 
Stuart*s  scouts  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  bushwackers  on  the  other  I  ran  consider- 
able risk  of  being  picked  up.  A  few  hours  later 
two  ofiScers  of  ours  were  actually  captured  on 
the  same  road. 

On  my  return  to  camp  I  wrote  out  a  report 
of  my  observations  and  handed  it  to  Greneral 
Marcy,  who  said  it  was  all  corroborative  of  oth- 
er information  received  by  the  Chief. 

Hancock's  command,  after  advancing  five 
miles  beyond  Charlestown  on  the  Smithfield 
road,  developing  nothing  of  importance,  re- 
tamed  to  its  position  in  front  of  Harper's  Fer- 
ry. A  force  under  General  Humphreys  had 
made  a  simultaneous  movement  through  Shep- 
herdstown,  on  the  Smithfield  road.  Beyond 
Leetown  he  was  opposed  by  troops  of  all  arms, 
and  retired  to  his  position  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Potomac,  followed  as  far  as  Shepherdstown 
by  the  enemy's  cavalry  with  a  battery.  This 
was  doubtless  Stuart's  force  from  the  Bower 
(which  is  only  two  and  a  half  miles  distant  from 


Leetown),  and  the  reported  infantry  only  dis- 
mounted cavalry  skirmishers. 

October  18,  Saturday, — Bright  and  cool. 
Yesterday  was  the  thu'd  anniversary  of  the 
John  Brown  Raid,  and  the  same  echoes  that 
were  then  awaked  by  the  scattering  reports  of 
pistols  and  carbines  now  groan  with  the  reverb' 
erations  of  artillery ;  and  the  contending  gangs 
of  ragged  marauders  and  confused  local  militia 
have  swelled  into  vast  organized  armies,  rep- 
resenting the  concentrated  might  of  nations. 
*'  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kin- 
dleth !"  I  spent  this  day  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  cottage  felicity — I  working  diligently  at  my 
maps  and  plans,  while  my  wife  sat  beside  the 
table  as  industriously  engaged  in  refitting  my 
camp  wardrobe.  In  the  afternoon  we  lounged 
upon  the  grass  in  the  apple  orchard,  culling  its 
choicest  fruit  at  will,  and  then  climbing  the 
mountain-side  to  gather  the  chestnuts  which 
lay  thick  as  leaves  upon  the  ground,  all  ready 
to  be  eaten. 

From  this  date  until  the  31st  our  lives  passed 
quietly,  without  an  incident  worthy  of  record. 
Generals  McClellan  and  Marcy,  with  many  oth- 
er officers,  brought  their  families  to  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Peace  had  es- 
tablished her  head-quarters  in  the  midst  of  war. 

I  found  the  interior  of  my  cottage  corre- 
sponding in  all  respects  with  the  agreeable  char- 
acter of  its  exterior.  The  table  abounded  with 
sweetmeats,  milk  and  cider,  soft  biscuits  and 
chicken  stews — in  brief,  every  thing  to  banish 
the  memory  of  hard-tack  and  army  rations. 
Instead  of  mud,  stones,  and  fence-raib,  the 
beds  were  deep  with  downy  feathers,  while 
our  amiable  and  simple-mannered  entertainers 
brought  back  the  days  when  war  to  us  was  only 
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a  glorioas  historic  romance.  Thus,  in  the  ac- 
cidental gratification  of  a  fanciful  wish,  I  had  to 
the  fullest  extent  realized  the  happiness  it  prom- 
ised, and  when  the  dnim  again  beat  to  arms  I 
felt  like  one  awakened  from  a  long  and  refresh- 
ing sleep.  The  deadly  weariness  of  soul  and 
body  which  had  weighed  upon  me  was  forgotten, 
and  even  the  sharp  pang  of  leave-taking  was 
soothed  and  shortened  by  the  martial  excite- 
ment attending  the  movement  of  the  Grand 
Army, 

Burnside's  Corps  had  already  crossed  into 
Virginia  by  the  pontoon-bridge  thrown  over 
the  Potomac  at  Berlin.  The  Head-quarters 
camp  had  been  moved  over  the  ridge  to  a 
wooded  bluff  above  the  village.    The  weather 


was  clear  and  bracing,  while  the  general  life 
and  motion  revived  the  high  hopes  of  many 
that  this  would  be  the  successful  and  closing 
campaign  of  the  war. 

About  mid-day  on  the  81st  I  rode  np  to 
the  signal-station  on  the  summit  of  Maryland 
Heights,  and  from  thence  observed  the  enemy's 
positions  in  the  valley  as  far  as  they  were  indi- 
cated by  the  smoke  of  their  fires.  Some  of 
their  trains  parked,  with  tents  and  camp-fires, 
appeared  on  Long  Marsh  Run,  at  Clifton,  the 
seat  of  the  Aliens,  near  Berryville.  The  other 
fires  were  along  the  turnpike-roads  radiating 
from  Winchester,  as  a  centre,  to  Castleman's 
and  Berry's  Ferries  and  Front  Royal.  This 
disposition  showed  that  they  foresaw  onr  in- 
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tended  movement,  and  were  ready  for  ua  at  a 
game  of  manoeuvres.  Besides  its  military  in- 
terest the  view  in  its  picturesque  aspect  is  one 
of  the  finest  to  be  seen  in  the  United  States.  I 
dined  with  the  signal  officers,  and  then  rode 
back  to  Brown's  to  get  my  haversack,  which  I 
had  forgotten. 

Arrived  at  the  cottage  I  found  that  my  fam- 
ily had  just  started  for  Hagerstown.  Then  the 
good  woman  loaded  my  pockets,  saddle-bags, 
and  pistol-holsters  with  apples,  besides  an  im- 
mense one,  as  big  as  a  32-pounder  shell,  to  car- 
ry in  my  hand  as  a  present  from  Mr.  Brown  to 
General  McClellan. 

Arrived  in  camp  I  lost  no  time  in  presenting 
the  big  apple,  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  Com- 
mander and  his  Chief  of  Staff,  who  pronounced 
it  the  finest  they  had  ever  eaten.  » 

I  was  invited  to  join  a  circle  of  officers  in  a 
glass  of  toddy.  With  the  canteen  some  pleas- 
ant anecdotes  were  also  circulated.  The  other 
day  one  of  our  Staff  officers,  noted  for  his  jovial 
habits,  was  threatened  with  headache,  and  de- 
termined to  try  the  rare  experiment  of  abstain- 
ing from  alcoholic  drink  for  a  season.  Late  in 
the  evening  he  met  the  Staff  surgeon,  who  was 
a  theoretical  temperance  man. 

*' Doctor,"  said  he,  ''haven't  I  heard  you 
say  that  by  abstinence  from  stimulating  drinks 
a  man's  days  would  be  prolonged  ?" 

''That  is  my  opinion,"  said  the  doctor,  em- 
phatically. 

"I  agree  with  yoa  fully,"  said  our  Colonel, 
with  a  lonesome  yawn.  "  I  resolved  to  drink 
nothing  to-day,  and  it  has  been  the  longest  day 
of  my  life." 

November^  Saturdcof, — ^Fair  and  warm.  One 
of  the  most  agreeable  acquaintances  I  have  made 
among  the  juniors  of  the  Staff  is  Captain  Custer, 
with  whom  I  have  been  associated  in  the  Topo- 
graphical Office.  He  is  rather  a  handsome 
youth,  with  light,  curling  hair  and  lithe  figure, 
and  has  made  a  good  impression  by  conducting 
a  spirited  reconnoissance  under  the  eye  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  somewhere  down  on  the 
Chickahominy.  His  friends,  it  seems,  are  push- 
ing him  for  a  Brigadier's  commission  to  serve  in 
the  cavalry,  and  his  comrades  frequently  joke 
him  on  the  subject.  Custer  takes  their  chaffing 
pleasantly,  and  replies,  with  a  shake  of  his  curly 
head,  "Gentlemen,  I  don't  know  whether  or  not 
I  am  worthy  of  such  promotion ;  but  if  they  give 
it  to  me,  I  promise  that  you  shall  hear  of  me." 

Greneral  Averill  was  at  Head-quarters  to-day 
suggesting  a  raid  into  Berkeley  County.  Hamp- 
ton with  his  Legion  was  at  Hibberd's  Mill,  and 
Eitzhugh  Lee  at  Big  Spring,  both  near  Mar- 
tinsburg,  and  he  proposed  to  go  in  and  stir 
them  up ;  but  the  Commander  was  too  intent 
on  the  grand  movement  in  progress  to  hazard 
any  side  operations.  To-morrow  our  head- 
quarters wiU  be  at  Wheatland,  in  Loudon  Coun- 
ty. We  have  heard  cannonading  all  day  in  the 
direction  of  Snicker's  Gap,  which  is  no  donbt 
from  Couch,  who  has  orders  to  occupy  it. 

At  night  the  band  of  a  New  York  regiment 
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came  up  to  serenade  the  Greneral.  I  fell  into 
conversation  with  a  young  officer  who  accom- 
panied it,  and  found  him  both  intelligent  and 
communicative.  His  company  had  been  raised 
to  fill  a  regiment  to  be  called  the  British  Vol- 
unteers ;  but  the  name  was  objectionable,  and 
the  companies  were  attached  to  the  New  York 
Thirty-fourth.  We  have  German,  Irish,  Scotch, 
and  French  organizations  in  the  service,  but  so 
strongly  are  our  people  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  Great  Britain  is  our  enemy  in  this  quarrel 
that  the  name  of  "British  Volunteers"  could 
not  be  tolerated. 

November  2,  Sunday. — ^Fair  and  mild.  Rose 
early,  made  a  fire  in  front  of  my  tent,  and  oc- 
cupied the  time  until  breakfast  in  writing  up 
my  notes.  As  the  sun  rose  I  was  charmed  with 
the  superb  picture  presented  by  our  camp.  The 
tents  of  the  chiefs  were  irregularly  stretched 
along  the  grassy  borders  of  a  little  rill,  while 
the  body  of  the  camp  covered  the  sloping  fitoe 
of  the  overlooking  hill.  The  trees  in  the  vale, 
of  dark  and  shadowy  green,  with  the  blue,  curl- 
ing smokes  from  the  fires,  all  relieved  against 
the  hill-side,  gorgeously  draped  with  red  and 
golden  brown  masses  of  foliage,  produced  an 
effect  of  chiaro-scuro  and  color  far  surpassing 
the  tame  exhibitions  of  our  art  galleries. 

Several  worthy  agriculturists  of  the  vicinity 
called  this  morning  to  pay  their  respects — not 
to  the  General,  but  to  his  favorite  horse,  "Dan- 
iel Webster."  Daniel  received  his  visitors  rather 
contemptuously,  I  thought,  cocking  his  ears  and 
snorting,  as  if  surprised  at  the  intrusion,  then 
turning  tail  and  kicking  up  his  heels  in  their 
faces.  I  have  always  obser\'ed  that  the  horses, 
niggers,  and  orderlies  of  the  Commanding  Gen- 
erals appear  more  fidly  conscious  of  their  high 
estate  than  the  chiefii  themselves. 

We  broke  camp  early,  and  the  Staff,  in  full 
cavalcade,  followed  the  General  across  die  pon- 
toon-bridge into  Virginia.  It  was  laid  imme- 
diately above  the  piers  of  the  old  wooden  bridge 
burnt  by  the  enemy,  and,  according  to  my  es- 
timate by  the  eye,  was  a  thousand  and  eighty 
feet  in  length. 

At  Lo^^ttsville,  an  insignificant  village,  two 
miles  from  the  river,  we  halted.  I  here  met  a 
former  acquaintance  and  relative  in  Lieutenant 
Hutton,  of  New  York,  volunteer  aid  to  General 
Bnmside.  I  was  pleased  with  the  opportunity 
of  half  an  hour's  talk  about  old  friends,  and  also 
to  know  that  his  family  was  represented  in  the 
army.  While  here  some  rebel  prisoners  were 
marched  through,  and  as  the  gang  passed  a 
house  a  young  woman  ran  ont,  sobbing  and 
shrieking,  and  threw  her  arms  around  the  neck, 
of  one  of  the  captives.  As  she  refused  to  be 
torn  away,  and  time  was  precious,  they  |>as8ed. 
out  of  sight  together,  and  we  never  heard  the 
denouement  of  the  romantic  scene. 

From  here  we  dashed  rapidly  on  to  Wheat- 
land, seven  miles  further;  thence  to  Furcell- 
ville,  five  miles ;  and  thence  seveii  miles  to  the 
summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  at  Snicker's  Gap — ^in 
all  twenty  miles,  stopping  a  few  minutes  at  each 
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named  village  to  consult  sab-commfOiden  and 
direct  the  moving  columns. 

During  this  furious  ride  two  troopers  of  the 
escort  were  overthrown  and  trampled,  and  sev- 
eral officers  received  lesser  injuries.  What 
with  the  blinding  clouds  of  dust  and  reckless 
horsemanship  of  our  suite,  I  rode  for  some  time 
with  drawn  sabre,  threatening  right  and  left, 
to  prevent  our  heavilj-mounted  orderlies  from 
riding  me  down. 

We  reached  Snicker*s  Gap  about  sunset  with 
horses  all  in  a  foam,  and  during  our  stay  there 
were  obliged  to  keep  them  in  continual  motion 
lest  the  keen  air  which  swept  over  the  summit 
should  stiffen  them  with  rheumatism.  Han- 
cock occupied  the  Gap  at  ten  this  morning, 
ascending  from  the  east.  Fifteen  minutes  aft- 
er he  had  taken  his  position  the  enemy's  col- 
umns were  seen  moving  up  from  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.  Our  batteries  opened  on  them, 
when  they  immediately  broke  and  retired  be- 
yond the  river.  Every  thing  was  quiet  when 
we  arrived;  and  the  General  remained  until 
after  the  moon  rose.  Troops  were  moving  up 
and  down  the  road,  regiments  and  brigades  re- 
lieving each  other ;  and  about  eight  o'clock  we 
rode  down  to  Snickersville  at  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  ridge.  Fitz  John  Porter  had  his  head- 
quarters in  the  village ;  and  General  McClellan 
concluded  to  stay  all  night,  ordering  his  Staff 
to  their  camp  at  Wheatland,  twelve  miles  back. 

I  took  the  road  in  company  with  Colonel 
Key  and  Captain  W.  Abert,  and  our  moon- 
light ride  was  quite  pleasant.  The  panoramic 
view  of  the  immense  camps  and  bivouac  fires 
that  covered  the  plains  of  Loudon  that  night 
was  magnificent.  Arriving  late  at  camp  I 
found  my  faithful  attendant  with  supper  wait- 
ing, and  my  bed  smoothly  spread.  Both  were 
gratefully  welcomed,  for  I  had  ridden  between 
thirty  and  forty  miles  since  the  morning. 

November  8,  Monday. — Cold  and  windy.  I 
was  aroused  by  the  orderlies  striking  tent  over 
my  head.  In  spite  of  my  fatigue,  hot  supper, 
and  all  the  clothes  I  could  pile  upon  me,  I  was 
nearly  frosen  last  night  by  a  bitter,  searching 


wind  that  pierced  my  quilts  and  blankets  as  if 
they  had  been  made  of  illusion. 

After  breakfast  we  returned  to  Snickersrille, 
and  I  rode  up  to  the  summit  alone,  hoping  to 
discover  something  of  the  enemy's  movements 
from  a  famous  look-out  which  I  knew  of  called 
the  Bear's  Den.  I  found  it  already  occupied 
by  some  officers  with  their  glasses  in  hand.  I 
was  enabled  to  verify  the  observations  made 
from  Maiyland  Heights  on  the  81st,  and  there 
had  been  no  apparent  change.  Small  parties 
of  cavalry  were  visible  moving  on  the  road  be- 
tween Berryville  and  the  Ferry ;  but  we  dis- 
covered nothing  of  importance.  Returning  to 
Snickersville  I  was  informed  the  General  had 
gone  by  the  Aldie  turnpike  to  Philemont. 

As  I  rode  I  saw  strong  columns  ^f  our  troops 
moving  southward  across  the  open  country. 
Before  reaching  Philemont  I  overtook  the  Gen- 
eral and  Staff  halted  at  General  Wilcox's  head- 
quarters. 

Seeing  a  comfortable  country  house  near  at 
hand,  Comstock  of  the  Engineers  proposed  we 
should  go  down  and  fish  for  a  dinner.  We 
were  hospitably  received  by  Mrs.  Nichols  and 
her  handsome  daughters,  who  served  us  a  satis- 
factory meal.  In  the  course  of  conversation  I 
found  my  name  was  not  unknown  to  the  family, 
and  that  we  had  many  mutual  friends  in  the 
Valley.  Highly  delighted  with  our  entertain- 
ment we  took  leave  with  some  reluctance,  and 
resumed  our  march.  Riding  five  or  six  miles 
further  we  at  length  found  the  head-quarters 
train  halted  and  preparing  to  go  into  camp. 
Colonel  Ruggles  coming  in  during  the  night 
told  me  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  stopping 
near  Upperville. 

November  4,  Tuesdoof, — Fair  and  mild.  Ris- 
ing early  I  perceived  the  fields  white  with  frost, 
but  the  day  promised  to  be  pleasant  We  rode 
toward  Upperville,  and  en  route  overtook  Gen- 
eral Buford  and  suite,  with  whom  we  joined 
company.  The  country  which  we  traversed 
was  dotted  with  pleasant  country  residences, 
and  altogether  one  of  the  most  pleasing  dis- 
tricts to  be  seen  in  Virginia.  It  had  appar- 
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ently  suffered  very  little  from  the  war.  Pass- 
ing through  Upperville  we  ascertained  the  Com- 
mander was  there  closeted  with  several  Corps 
and  Division  Generals.  We  waited  in  our  sad- 
dles until  he  should  be  ready  to  ride,  stationing 
ooTselves  upon  a  bridge  at  the  end  of  the  village. 
From  here  we  could  see  Ashby's  Gap,  and  sev- 
eral of  our  grand  columns  sweeping  southward 
by  parallel  roads. 

Cannon  were  sounding  in  the  distance,  and  we 
were  presently  in  motion  again,  driving  through 
the  village  of  Paris  and  up. the  gentle  slope 
to  the  summit  of  Ashby's  Gap.  From  hence 
we  had  a  bird*s-eye  view  of  all  the  valley  dis- 
trict of  which  Winchester  is  the  centre,  and  a 
closer  inspection  of  the  enemy's  force  lying  be- 
low us.  The  smoke  indicated  their  strongest 
position  on  the  Milnwood  road  leading  from 
Ashby's  Gap  to  Winchester.  Their  foragers, 
with  alternate  empty  and  full  wagons,  could  be 
seen  coming  and  going.  As  if  in  mere  bravado, 
they  advanced  a  section  of  artillery  and  fired  a 
shot  across  the  river,  which  fell  short.  It  ended 
there,  and  there  was  no  further  demonstration 
by  either  side. 

While  we  were  reconnoitring  two  men  in 
citizen's  dress  came  up  fh)m  the  direction  of. 
the  river,  and  dashed  past  us  at  a  gallop.     The 


General  ordered  me  to  overhaul  them  immedi- 
ately, and  ascertain  who  they  were.  I  found 
they  were  agents  of  the  secret  service,  just  from 
Benyville  and  Milnwood.  They  informed  me 
that  Longstreet's  Corps  was  already  at  Culpep- 
per Court  House.  A.  P.  Hill  had  marched  this 
morning  to  join  him  by  way  of  Front  Royal  and 
Chester  Gap.  Jackson's  Corps  still  lay  in  the 
Valley,  apparently  as  a  blind  to  confuse  us. 
This  corroborated  the  information  I  had  ob- 
tained from  a  negro  this  morning,  all  of  which 
was  duly  reported.  We  remained  on  this  sum- 
mit for  half  a  day,  and  after  studying  the  mili- 
tary aspect  to  my  satisfaction,  I  amused  myself 
and  others  pointing  out  the  different  villages  and 
farm-houses  where  I  was  acquainted,  with  an  ac- 
companying anecdote  of  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  the  occupants.  The  large  American  poplar 
under  which  we  were  grouped  marks  the  cor- 
ner of  three  counties — Loudon,  Fauquier,  and 
Clark,  formerly  part  of  Frederick — and  is  called 
Lord  Fairfax's  tree.  On  the  banks  of  Cedar 
Creek,  in  full  view,  were  located  the  first  white 
settlers  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 

In  the  afternoon  we  returned  to  the  vicinity 
of  Philemont  and  encamped  for  the  night.  I 
conversed  by  the  way  with  a  Captain  Pell,  of 
our  service,  who  was  a  prisoner  ¥rith  Jackson 
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during  Pope's  battles  of  August  29  and  30.  He 
had  parole  liberty  about  Jackson's  head-quar- 
ters during  the  time,  and  bis  statements  fully 
corroborate  General  Pope's  theory  of  the  bat- 
tle. 

November  6. — We  advanced  our  camp  to  the 
vicinity  of  Rectortown  to-day,  and  thus  far  I 
have  observed  nothing  worthy  of  record.  Some 
of  our  stampeders  are  considerably  exercised 
about  the  smoke  which  we  are  leaving  in  the 
Valley.  Jackson  is  certainly  lying  there  with 
the  intention  of  introducing  his  usual  diversion 
at  the  decisive  moment;  but  we  ought  to  be 
used  to  that  by  this  time,  and  be  prepared  for 
him.  Meanwhile  the  very  impetus  of  our  strong 
columns  should  be  sufficient  to  sweep  out  Lee's 
scattered,  dispirited,  and  weakened  army. 

Pleasonton  has  had  a  combat  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Manassas  Gap,  probably  with  A.  P. 
Hill's  advance,  but  we  have  no  particulars.  Our 
camp  being  located  in  a  field  thickly  carpeted 
with  dried  grass,  we  had  a  novel  excitement 
this  afternoon.  A  Sibley  tent,  occupied  by 
several  officers,  took  fire,  and  was  consumed, 
they  with  difficulty  saving  their  effects.  The 
adjoining  tents  were  thrown  down  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  conflagration,  but  the  fire  seized 
upon  the  dried  grass,  and,  driven  by  a  high  wind, 


swept  across  the  parallelogram,  threatening  de- 
struction to  the  whole  camp.  Officers,  privates, 
and  negroes,  without  regard  to  rank  or  color, 
joined  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and 
after  a  severe  contest  he  was  at  length  sub- 
dued. 

November  6,  Thursday. — Cloudy  and  cold.  A 
blustering  wind  rocked  our  tents  and  made  Mo- 
lians  of  the  cords  during  the  whole  night  Br 
late  changes  in  the  messing  arrangements  I  am 
thrown  out,  and  must  ring  in  elsewhere  or  set 
up  on  my  own  hook.  I  consulted  John  on  the 
subject  who  informs  me  that  neither  pot,  pan, 
nor  tin  cup  can  be  found  in  this  region.  Near 
the  line  of  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad  the  coun- 
try has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  and  though 
provisions  are  scarce,  cooking  utensils  are  still 
scarcer,  even  reputable  private  houses  being  ri- 
diculously barren  of  the  commonest  culinary 
conveniences.  I  felt  a  good  deal  embarrassed, 
but,  as  I  had  just  got  a  hearty  meal,  determined 
to  refer  my  case  to  Providence. 

While  in  this  frame  of  mind  Captain  Duane 
of  the  Engineers  came  in  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  like  to  go  to  Washington?  I  saw  at 
once  the  solution  of  my  perplexity,  and  assent- 
ed without  hesitation.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  desired  me  to  visit  the  Topographical 
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Bnreaa  at  Washington,  and  obtain  all  the  geo> 
graphical,  topographical,  and  statistical  inform- 
ation to  be  found  relating  to  the  conntiy  in  our 
front  as  far  as  Crordonsville,  Charlottesville, 
Lynchburg,  and  Richmond.  I  could  trayel  by 
the  BCanassas  Grap  Railroad,  and  should  return 
as  soon  as  my  mission  had  been  satisfactorily 
accomplished.  My  horse  was  saddled  inune- 
diately,  but  my  written  order  was  not  made  out 
nntil  so  late  that  it  was  thought  better  not  to 
start  until  the  following  day. 

November  7,  Friday. — Cold  and  cloudy.  Cap- 
tain  Rankin,  of  the  Quarter-Master's  Staff,  goes 
to  the.  station  at  Salem  with  an  ambulance,  and 
I  am  invited  to  take  a  seat  with  him.  So  I  de- 
parted, leaving  my  horse  and  effects  in  charge 
of  my  man  John.  Our  company  consisted  of 
Colonel  Sweitser,  Major  Hud^n,  and  some  oth- 
ers. Ere  we  reached  Salem,  five  miles  dis- 
tant, the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  which 
continued  to  fall  rapidly.  At  the  station  we 
found  cars  and  locomotives  in  charge  of  a 
Quarter-Master's  assistant,  but  nothing  ready 
to  move.  Tired  of  waiting  here  we  retired  into 
the  village,  hoping  to  find  a  comfortable  sitting- 
room  and  a  dinner. 

The  aspect  of  the  place  was  God-forsaken, 
hot  the  sitting-room  at  the  tavern  offered  to  us 
an  improvement  on  the  Quarter-Master's  room 
at  die  d^p6t.  Dinner  was  vaguely  promised ; 
bat  ere  it  came  a  hoarse,  choking  scream  from 
a  rickety  locomotive  called  us  away.  After 
another  long  delay  we  were  huddled  into  a 
freight  car  without  seats  or  doors,  and  started 
on  our  journey,  the  car  clattering  and  bumping 
like  a  cart  over  a  rough  stone  causeway.  I  was 
half  frozen  and  weak  with  hunger,  and  consid- 
ered myself  lucky  when  I  found  a  cake  of  hard- 
tack on  the  floor  of  the  car.  One  advantage 
of  this  bread  is  that  it  does  not  catch  dirt,  so 
I  ate  my  cake  with  a  relish.  Afterward  Cap- 
tain Rankin  got  out  at  a  station,  and  returned 
with  a  salt-risen  loaf  fresh  from  the  oven.  A 
slice  from  this  completed  my  meal  in  a  very  sat- 
isfactoiy  manner.  Night  overtook  us  as  we 
reached  the  White  Plains,  the  snow  falling  with- 
out intermission.  The  wind  howled  bitterly 
through  our  desolate  cage  as  we  drove  through 
the  still  more  desolate  region  between  Thor- 
ough&re  Gap  and  Alexandria,  where  we  arrived 
about  midnight.  Glad  to  leave  the  cars  on  any 
terms  we  hurried  through  the  frozen  streets  of 
the  filthy,  desolate  town  seeking  shelter  and 
food.  Being  refused  at  several  houses,  at  the 
City  Hotel  we  found  beds,  but  not  a  mouthful 
to  eat  for  favor  or  fortune,  and  a  doUar  in  ad- 
vance to  be  paid  for  lodging.  My  companions 
were  indignant,  and  proposed  to  look  further. 
I  knew  the  place  better,  ^and  resolved  to  take 
what  I  could  get.  They  yielded,  and  we  found 
four  beds  in  an  attic  room,  where  we  slept  de- 
lightfully. 

November  8,  Saturdea/.^-Cldai  and  moderate. 
We  made  a  savory  meal  from  a  sorry  breakfast- 
table,  and  went  our  ways  in  better  humor  tlian 
we  had  been  the  evening  before.     Arrived  in 


Washington  I  immediately  repaired  to  the  Top> 
ographical  Ofllce  and  got  a  portion  of  the  re- 
quired information.  I  here  met  Captain  Paine, 
my  comrade  in  the  campaign  with  Pope,  and 
now  doing  duty  at  this  office.  He  had  tracings 
of  all  the  maps  we  had  made  and  amended  dur* 
ing  that  campaign,  and  will  have  every  thing 
ready  and  sent  to  my  hotel  to-morrow. 

Novend>er  9,  Sttndonf, — Clear  and  cooL  To 
complete  my  business  fully  I  must  remain  in 
the  city  until  to-morrow,  and  this,  fortunately, 
suits  my  private  views,  and  will  give  me  time 
to  get  a  mess  outfit.  Went  down  to  break* 
fast,  and  in  the  saloon  met  an  acquaintance, 
who  informed  me  that  McClellan  had  been  re* 
lieved  of  command  and  Bumside  appointed  in 
his  stead.  The  messenger  carrying  the  order 
had  passed  the  train  in  which  I  traveled  at 
Manassas  Junction.  This  news  both  shocked 
and  confiised  me,  and  after  hearing  the  matter 
discussed  for  an  hour  or  more  by  Willard's  Sun- 
day-morning loafers,  I  retired  to  my  own  room 
to  recover  my  equanimity  and  sum  up  the  po- 
litical and  military  situation. 

McClellan  undoubtedly  possessed  certain  mil- 
itary capacities  of  a  high  order,  but  he  seemed 
to  lack  the  inflexible  will  and  careering  passion 
essential  to  make  these  capacities  effective.  He 
created  an  army  which  he  failed  to  handle^  and 
conceived  plans  which  he  failed  to  carry  out. 
Yet  it  may  be  asked  if,  in  the  outset,  we  had 
any  officer  in  commission  capable  of  advanta- 
geously using  an  army  of  a  hundred  thonsand 
men — a  power  acquired  neither  by  study  nor 
intuition,  but  by  experience  alone.  McClellan 
was  evidently  gaining  by  experience,  and  in 
the  campaign  suddenly  quenched  by  his  remov- 
al displayed  a  degree  of  tact,  energy,  and  self- 
confidence  which  he  had  not  exhibited  before. 
It  is  evident  to  me  that  he  is  removed  from 
command  not  so  much  for  military  incapacity 
as  because  he  no  longer  represents  the  domin- 
ant sentiment  of  the  nation.  The  public  safe- 
ty, the  opinion  of  the  world,  the  dictates  of  a 
wiser  humanity,  all  demand  that  the  war  shall 
henceforth  be  conducted  with  remorseless  vigor, 
looking  to  a  clearly  defined  purpose  and  crush- 
ing conclusion. 

With  the  fullest  acquiescence  in  these  views 
it  is  to  be  lamented  all  the  more  that  the  time 
selected  for  making  the  change  had  not  been 
more  opportune.  If  it  had  come  directly  after 
McClellan's  failure  before  Richmond,  or  even 
after  Antietam,  while  he  was  waiting  for  shoe- 
strings in  Pleasant  Valley,  the  patriotic  body 
of  the  nation  would  have  accepted  it  with  a 
sense  of  hopeful  relief.  But  moving  as  he  was 
in  full  career,  with  the  finest  army  that  has  ever 
marched  beneath  the  National  banners,  power- 
ful in  numbers,  experience,  and  self-confidence, 
within  gun-shot  of  an  enemy  weakened,  dispir- 
ited, scattered,  and  evidently  taken  at  fault,  a 
glorious  and  decisive  victory  just  within  our 
grasp,  the  order  comes  suddenly  blighting  these 
high  hopes,  checking  this  irresistible  career,  and 
reducing  for  the  time  this  magnificent  power  to 
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a  mass  of  impotence.  Surely,  when  we  remem- 
ber our  good  President's  sagacious  reply  to  those 
who  inopportunely  urged  a  change  in  his  Cab- 
inet, '*I  can't  stop  to  swap  horses  while  cross- 
ing a  river,"  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  his 
weakness  and  not  his  judgment  which  induced 
him  thus  ^*to  throw  the  engine  off  the  track  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  conductors." 

As  I  had  been  among  the  most  hopeful  in 
regard  to  the  extinguished  campaign  my  dis- 
appointment was  proportionally  painful.  See- 
ing no  light  in  that  direction  I  turned  my 
thoughts  upon  my  immediate  personalty  with 
the  question.  What  shall  I  do  next?  It  is 
dinner-time,  and  for  the  present  let  Fortune 
think  for  me.  The  Blind  Goddess,  although 
heretofore  very  frugal  in  her  favors,  has  never 
entirely  forgotten  me.  I  have  not  been  much 
in  the  habit  of  relying  on  dramatic  accidents 
or  special  providences,  but  on  divers  notable 
occasions  they  have  assisted  me  in  solving  the 
most  troublesome  questions  of  life. 

As  I  entered  the  dining-room  at  Willard's 
and  was  about  seating  myself  at  table  a  famil- 
iar voice  pronounced  my  name.  It  was  that 
of  General  Banks,  who  called  me  to  take  a  seat 
beside  him.  He  said  he  was  especially  glad  to 
see  me,  as  he  had  been  assigned  to  an  import- 
ant command  and  wished  me  to  accompany 
him.  The  expedition  would  sail  from  New 
York  in  a  few  days,  its  destination  being  a 
profound  secret,  although  in  some  way  Texas 
was  suggested.      I  was  sufficiently  disgusted 


with  the  condition  of  our  political  centre-piece 
to  relish  the  idea  of  getting  as  fiur  away  from 
it  as  possible.  In  high  health,  and  elate  with 
unexpended  militaiy  ardor,  there  was  at  the 
same  time  a  savor  of  romance  about  this  dis- 
tant and  mysterious  enterprise.  California, 
with  its  delicious  climate,  its  fabulous  fertility, 
its  scenic  grandeur,  its  fresh  remoteness  from 
our  effete  and  ruined  society,  loomed  up  beyond 
as  the  promised  refuge  for  myself  and  family. 

I  asked  a  day  to  consider  t]be  G«neral*s  prop- 
osition, but  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  I 
called  on  him  and  signified  my  acceptance  form- 
ally. He  said  he  had  already  obtained  Halleck's 
consent  for  my  transfer.  Having  made  some 
arrangements  to  get  my  horse,  servant,  and  bag- 
gage from  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  I  started 
for  New  York  with  General  Banks  on  the 
11th  of  November. 

At  the  Washington  d^p6t  I  found  myself  in- 
volved in  an  excited  crowd,  and  on  looking  for 
the  cause  saw  General  McClellan  standing  on 
the  platform  of  a  car,  attended  by  several  mem- 
bers of  his  personal  Staff,  shaking  hands  and 
exchanging  civilities  with  those  who  were  ea- 
gerly pressing  around  him.  We  went  togeUier 
on  the  through  train,  and  these  ovations  were 
repeated  at  every  station  on  the  road  until  he 
left  us  at  Trenton. 

This  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  '*  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac" — and  thus 
close  my  military  experiences  for  the  memora- 
ble year  of  1862. 


DU  CHAILLD,  GORILLAS,  AND  CANNIBALS.* 


MR  PAUL  DU  CHAILLU  b  no  stranger 
to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine.  So  long 
ago  as  June,  1861,  we  gave  a  brief  abstract  of 
the  remarkable  book  in  which  he  described  his 
early  adventures  among  the  Gorillas  and  Can- 
nibals of  Equatorial  Africa.  His  book  was 
fallen  upon,  tooth  and  nail,  by  British  critics, 
who  tried  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  author's 
veracity.  It  is  sufficient  now  to  say  that  the 
cavilers  came  to  signal  grief,  and  that  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu  has  come  to  be  recognized  not  only  as 
one  of  the  most  adventurous  of  African  ex- 
plorers, but  as  one  whose  statements  are  to  be 
received  with  most  implicit  reliance.  Since  the 
time  of  the  issue  of  his  first  work  he  has  revisit- 
ed the  region  of  his  former  explorations,  and 
has  now  combined  the  general  results  of  all 
his  African  experience  into  a  Book  for  Young 
People,  which  we  venture  to  say  will  be  most 
acceptable  not  only  to  them  but  to  children  of 
a  larger  growth.  The  very  Table  of  Contents 
reads  like  a  romance.  We  give  here  about  a 
half  of  this  table,  proposing  to  select  from  the 
book  itself  a  few  passages,  which  will  give  some 


*  8txnie»  qf  the  Gorilla  Country^  narrated/&r  Ymmg 
PeopU.  By  Paxtl  Dtj  Chaii.lij,  Author  of  "Diecov- 
eries  In  Equatorial  Africa,**  etc.,  etc  With  Numetons 
lUoBtrations.    Harper  and  Brothers.    $176. 


general  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  our  friend 
Paul  describes  what  he  did  and  what  he  saw : 

A  king  and  his  palace ;  Donchig  and  Idol-worship : 
A  week  in  the  woods ;  A  tornado ;  The  leopards  prowl- 
ing about ;  I  kill  a  cobra  and  a  scorpion ;  FIgfat  with 
a  bofTalo;  Hunting  for  wild  boars ;  Sick  with  the  fe> 
ver ;  What  I  found  In  the  pouch  of  a  pelican :  How  an 
old  king  is  buried,  and  the  new  king  crowned:  An 
old  man  killed  for  witchcraft ;  My  Journey  to  the  conn- 
try  of  the  cannibals;  A  rebellion  In  camp;  Nothinj? 
to  eat;  I  kill  a  big  snake,  and  the  others  eat  hfm : 
My  first  sight  of  gorillas;  I  arrive  among  the  cannl- 
hiia;  They  take  me  for  a  spirit;  Their  king  ^akes 
when  he  sees  me ;  I  give  him  a  looking-glass ;  It  as- 
tonishes him ;  An  elephant  hnnt ;  Life  among  the 
cannibals;  The  terrible  Bashikouay  ants;  Stirring 
up  a  big  snake ;  King  Bango  and  his  three  l^ondred 
^ves;  His  five  idols;  The  slave  barracoona;  A  big 
snake  under  my  bed ;  A  slaye-shlp  off  the  coast ;  Go- 
ing into  the  interior;  Sleeping  with  the  king's  rats; 
The  hippopotamus ;  A  Snnday  talk ;  The  blaoc  man*« 
God  and  the  white  man*B  God ;  How  King  Njambal 
ponlahed  his  wife;  An  nnsucoessftil  hunt  for  ele- 
phants :  A  leopard  in  the  grass ;  We  shoot  the  leop- 
ard and  her  kitten ;  Who  shall  have  the  tall  ?  A  qoar- 
rel  over  the  brains;  A* Jolly  ezcunion  party;  The 
Oroungou  burial-ground ;  An  African  watering-place : 
Fishing ;  The  sharks :  Turning  turtles ;  A  night  alarm ; 
Prospect  of  a  war ;  I  build  a  village,  and  call  it  Wash- 
ington; I  start  for  the  interior;  My  speech  on  leav- 
ing; The  people  applaud  me  vociferously,  and  prom- 
ise to  be  honest;  A  royal  ball  in  my  honor;  The  su- 
perstitions of  the  natives;  We  capture  a  young  goril- 
la;  I  call  him  "Fighting  Joe  ;**  His  strength  and  bad 
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temper ;  He  proves  untamable ;  Joe  eecapee ;  Recap- 
tared  ;  Baeapes  again ;  Death  of  Fighting  Joe ;  Ap- 
pearance and  habits  of  the  hippopotamus ;  King  Da- 
magondal  and  his  troubles ;  I  boy  an  Mboiti,  or  idol ; 
A  Tisit  to  King  Shimbonrenegani ;  His  royal  costnme ; 
Hantlngcroc<^e8;  The  nshlego  mbonvd ;  Bald-head- 
ed apes ;  Their  houses  in  the  trees ;  We  kill  a  male ; 
The  shrieks  of  his  mate ;  War  threatened ;  Oshoria 
arms  his  men;  We  bluff  them  off,  and  &11  sick  with 
ferer;  I  become  rlceroy  at  Washington;  We  catch 
another  young  gorilla;  He  stanreiB  to  death;  Going 
to  unknown  i^ons ;  Reception  by  the  king;  Stories 
about  gorillas;  We  capture  a  young  gorilla;  Her  un- 
timely death ;  A  trial  by  ordeal ;  The  kooloo-kamba; 
The  gouamba,  or  meat-hunger ;  Exploring  the  forest ; 
Within  eight  yards  of  a  large  gorilla ;  He  roars  with 
rage  and  marches  upon  us ;  A  severe  attack  of  fever ; 
A  boy  cut  to  pieces  for  witchcraft;  A  usefhl  Idol; 
The  ebony-trees ;  Hunting  for  food ;  A  young  nshlego 


with  a  white  t»ce ;  He  becomes  my  pet  Tommy ;  His 
affection  for  me ;  His  stealing  pranks ;  Tommy  gets 
drunk ;  His  behavior  at  meals ;  His  sudden  death. 

In  his  PrefiEice,  Mr.  Da  Chailia  says : 
'*  I  bad  passed  several  years  on  the  African 
Coast  before  I  began  the  explorations  recorded 
in  my  first  book.  In  those  years  I  hunted,  trad- 
ed with  the  natives,  and  made  collections  in  nat- 
ural history.  In  such  a  wild  country  as  Africa 
one  does  not  go  far  without  adventures.  The 
traveler  necessarily  sees  what  is  strange  and 
wonderful,  for  every  thing  is  strange.  In  this 
book  I  have  attempted  to  relate  some  of  the  in- 
cidents of  life  in  Africa  for  the  reading  of  young 
folks.  In  doing  this  I  have  kept  no  chronolog- 
ical order,  bat  have  selected  incidents  and  ad- 
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ventures  here  and  there  as  they  seem  to  be  fitted 
for  my  purpose.  I  have  noticed  that  most  in- 
telligent boys  like  to  read  about  the  habits  of 
wild  animals,  and  the  manners  and  wa^r  of  life 
of  sayage  men ;  and  of  such  matters  this  book 
is  composed.  In  it  I  have  entered  into  more 
minute  details  concerning  the  life  of  the  native 
inhabitants  than  I  could  in  my  other  books,  and 
have  shown  how  the  people  build  their  houses, 
what  are  their  amusements,  jiow  they  hunt,  fish, 
eat,  travel,  and  live.  Whenever  I  am  at  a  friend's 
house  the  children  ask  me  to  tell  them  something 
about  Africa.  I  like  children,  and  in  this  book 
have  written  especially  for  them.  I  hope  to  in- 
terest many  who  are  yet  too  young  to  read  my 
larger  works." 

Among  the  early  adventures  described  by  our 
friend  Paul — ^for  so  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
s^le  him — ^is  his  first  fight  with  a  bufialo.  Here, 
as  in  subsequent  extracts,  we  abridge  more  or 
less  the  descriptions  of  our  author: 


**•  Not  fiu-  from  our  camp  was  a  beautiful  little 
prairie.  I  had  seen,  during  my  rambles  there, 
several  footprints  of  wild  buffaloed,  so  I  imme- 
diately told  And^kd  we  must  go  in  chase  of  them. 
And^kd,  the  son  of  the  king,  wa^  a  veiy  nice 
fellow,  and  was,  beades,  a  good  hunter— just 
the  very  man  I  wanted.  So  we  went  toward  the 
little  prairie,  and  lay  hidden  on  the  borders  of  it, 
among  the  trees.  By-and-by  I  spied  a  huge  bull, 
who  was  perfectly  unaware  of  my  presence,  for 
the  wind  blew  from  him  to  me.  As  it  was,  he 
came  slowly  toward  me.  I  raised  my  gun  and 
fired.  My  bullet  struck  a  creeper  on  its  way, 
and  glanced  aside,  so  I  only  wounded  the  beast 
Turning  fiercely,  be  rushed  at  me  in  a  furious 
manner,  with  his  head  down.  I  was  scared ;  for 
I  was,  at  that  time,  but  a  young  hunter.  I 
thought  the  infuriated  bull  was  too  powerful  for 
me,  he  looked  so  big.  Just  as  I  was  about  to 
mtke  mv  escape,  I  found  my  foot  entangled  and 
hopelessly  caught  in  a  tough  and  thorny  creeper. 
The  bull  was  dashing  toward  me  with  head  down 
and  eyes  infiamed,  tearing  down  brushwood  and 
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creepers  uHiich  barred  his  progress.  Taming  to 
meet  the  enemy,  I  felt  my  nerres  suddenly  grow 
firm  as  a  rock.  If  I  missed  the  ball,  all  would 
be  over  with  me.  He  would  gore  me  to  death. 
I  took  time  to  aim  carefdUy  and  then  fired  at 
his  head.  He  gave  one  load,  hoarse  bellow, 
and  tumbled  almost  at  my  feet.  In  the  mean 
time  And^^  was  coming  to  the  rescue.  I  must 
say  I  felt  Yeiy  nervous  after  all  was  over.  But, 
being  but  a  lad,  I  thought  I  had  done  pretty 
well  It  was  the  first  direct  attack  a  wild  beast 
had  ever  made  upon  me.  I  found  afterward 
that  the  bulls  are  generally  very  dangerous  when 
wounded." 

Here  is  a  snake  fight :     n 

'^  After  resting  a  little  while,  we  continued  our 
course  till  we  reached  the  top  of  a  very  high 
mountain,  whence  I  could  see  all  the  country 
roond.  I  was  sitting  under  a  very  large  tree, 
when,  suddenly  looking  up,  I  saw  an  inunense 
serpent  coiled  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree  just 
above  me.    I  rushed  out,  and,  taking  good  aim 


with  my  gun,  I  shot  my  black  friend  in  the 
head.  He  let  go  his  hold,  tumbled  down  with 
great  force,  and  after  writhing  convulsively  for  a 
time,  he  lay  before  me  dead.  He  measured  thir- 
teen feet  in  length,  and  his  ugly  fieings  proved 
that  he  was  venomous.  My  men  cut  ofi^  the 
head  of  the  snake,  and  divided  the  body  into  as 
many  pieces  as  there  were  people.  Then  they 
lighted  a  fire,  and  roasted  and  ate  it  on  the  spot. 
Tliey  offered  me  a  piece ;  but,  though  very  hun- 
gxy,  I  declined.  When  the  snake  was  eaten  I 
was  the  only  individual  of  the  company  that  had 
an  empty  stomach." 

Our  friend  Paul  has  been  honored  by  inter- 
views with  more  than  one  royal  personage.  He 
has,  unless  we  mistake,  talked  with  Louis  Na- 
poleon, Queen  Victoria,  and  Prince  Albert. 
Among  his  other  royal  friends  he  counts  King 
Bango,  whose  dominions  lie  somewhere  near 
Cape  Lopez,  about  as  near  the  equator  as  one 
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can  get     Here  follows  an  account  of  the  first 
meeting  with  his  sable  Majesty : 

*'  I  prepared  myself  for  a  visit  to  King  Bango. 
The  royal  palace  is  set  upon  a  tolerably  high  hill, 
and  fronts  the  sea-shore.  I  found  the  royal  pal- 
ace surrounded  by  a  little  village  of  huts.  As  I 
entered  the  village  I  was  met  by  the  mafouffa,  or 
officer  of  the  king,  who  conducted  me  to  the  pid- 
ace.  It  was  an  u£^y-looking  house  of  two  stories, 
resting  on  pillars.  The  lower  stoiy  consisted  of 
a  dark  hall,  flanked  on  each  side  by  rows  of  small 
dark  rooms,  which  looked  like  little  cells.  At  the 
end  of  the  hall  was  a  staircase,  steep  and  dirty,  up 
which  the  nta/ouga  piloted  me.  When  I  had  as- 
cended the  stairs  I  found  myself  in  a  large  room, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  seated  the  great  King 
Bango,  who  claims  to  be  the  greatest  chief  of 
this  part  of  Africa.  He  was  surrounded  by 
about  one  hundred  of  his  wives. 

"  King  Bango  was  fat,  and  seemed  not  over- 
clean.  He  wore  a  shirt  and  an  old  pair  of  pan- 
taloons.    On  his  head  was  a  crown,  which  had 


been  presented  to  him  by  some  of  his  friends,  the 
Portuguese  slavers.  Over  his  shoulders  he  wore 
a  flaming  yellow  coat,  with  gilt  embroidery,  the 
cast-off  garment  of  some  rich  man*8  lackey  in 
Portugal  or  Brazil  The  crown  was  shaped  like 
those  commonly  worn  by  actors  on  the  stage,  and 
was  probably  worth,  when  new,  about  ten  dollars. 
His  Majesty  had  put  round  it  a  circlet  of  pure 
gold,  made  with  the  doubloons  he  got  in  ex- 
change for  slaves.  He  sat  on  a  sofii,  for  he  was 
paralyzed ;  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  cane,  which 
also  answered  the  purpose  of  a  sceptre. 

''Bango  was  the  greatest  slave  king  of  that 
part  of  the  coast.  Though  very  proud,  he  re- 
ceived me  kindly,  for  I  had  come  recommended 
by  his  great  friend,  Rompochombo,  a  king  of  the 
Mpongwe  tribe.  He  asked  me  how  I  liked  his 
wives.  I  said.  Very  well.  He  then  said  there 
were  a  hundred  present,  and  that  there  were 
twice  as  many  more,  three  hundred  in  alL  He 
also  claimed  to  have  more  than  six  hundred  chil- 
dren. 

''The  next  night  a  great  ball  was  f^ven  in  my 
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honor  by  the  king.  The  room  where  I  had  been 
receiyed  was  the  ball-room.  I  arrived  there 
shortly  after  dark,  and  I  fomid  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  king*8  wives,  and  I  was  told 
that  the  best  dancers  of  the  country  were  there. 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  room.  It  was 
ugly  enough :  there  were  several  torches  to  light 
it ;  but,  notwithstanding  these,  the  room  was  by 
no  means  brilliantly  illuminated.  The  king  want- 
ed only  his  wives  to  dance  before  me.  During  the 
whole  of  the  evening  not  a  single  man  took  part 
in  the  performance;  but  two  of  his  daughters 
were  ordered  to  dance,  and  he  wanted  me  to 
marry  one  of  them. " 

Here  is  a  little  side  scene  near  the  court  of  his 
Majesty  King  Bango : 

*'  During  my  stay  in  the  village,  as  I  was  one 
day  out  shooting  birds,  I  saw  a  procession  of 
slaves  coming  from  one  of  the  barracoons  toward 
the  farther  end  of  my  grove.  As  they  came  near- 
er, I  saw  that  two  gangs  of  six  slaves  each,  all 
chained  about  the  neck,  were  canying  a  burden 


between  them,  which  I  knew  presently  to  be  the 
corpse  of  another  slave.  They  bore  it  to  the  edge 
of  the  grove,  about  three  hundred  yards  ftx>m  my 
house,  and,  throwing  it  down  there  on  the  bare 
ground,  they  retumwi  to  their  prison,  accompa- 
nied by  the  overseer,  who,  with  his  whip,  had 
marched  behind  them. 

"The  grove,  which  was,  in  fact,  but  an  Afri- 
can Aceldama,  was  beautiful  to  view  from  my 
house,  and  I  had  often  resolved  to  explore  it,  or 
to  rest  in  the  shade  of  its  dark-leaved  trees.  It 
seemed  a  ghastly  place  enough  now,  as  I  ap- 
proached it  more  closely.  As  I  walked  toward 
the  corpse  I  felt  something  crack  under  my  feet. 
Looking  down,  I  saw  that  I  was  already  in  the 
midst  of  a  field  of  skulls  and  bones.  I  had  inad- 
vertently stepped  upon  the  skeleton  of  some  poor 
creature  who  had  been  lying  here  long  enough 
for  the  birds  and  ants  to  pick  his  bones  clean, 
and  for  the  rains  to  bleach  them.  I  think  there 
must  have  been  the  relics  of  a  thousand  skeletons 
within  sight.  The  place  had  been  used  for  many 
years;  and  the  mortality  in  the  barracoons  is 
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sometimes  frightful,  in  spite  of  the  care  they  seem 
to  take  of  their  slaves.  Here  their  bodies  were 
thrown,  and  here  the  vultures  found  their  daily 
carrion.  The  grass  had  just  been  burnt,  and 
the  white  bones  scattered  every  where  gave  the 
ground  a  singular,  and,  when  the  cause  was  known, 
a  frightful  appearance.  Penetrating  fiuther  into 
the  bush,  I  found  several  great  piles  of  bones. 
Such  was  the  burial-ground  of  the  poor  slaves 
from  the  interior  of  Africa.'* 

Elephant  hunting  does  not  figure  very  largely 
in  Du  Chailln's  narrative.  Nevertheless  there 
are  several  descriptions,  of  which  here  is  one : 

**  The  next  day  (bund  us  again  exploring  the 
woods  in  every  direction.  Elephants  certainly 
were  not  plentiful ;  besides,  they  traveled  much 
in  search  of  their  favorite  food — a  kind  of  fern, 
which  was  not  veiy  abundant.  Again  I  got  very 
tired ;  but  at  last,  in  the  afternoon,  we  came 
across  our  qoarry. 

''Elmerging  from  a  thick  part  of  the  forest 
into  a  prairie  which  bordered  it,  we  saw  to  our 
left,  jost  upon  the  edge  of  the  wood,  a  solitary 
bull  dephiuit.  The  huge  animal  stood  quietly 
by  a  tree,  innocent  of  our  presence ;  and  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  was  struck  with  the 
vast  size  of  this  giant  of  the  forests.  Lai^  trees 
seemed  like  small  saplings  when  compared  with 
the  bulk  of  this  immense  beast  which  was  stand- 
ing placidly  near  them. 

*  'What  were  we  to  do  but  to  kill  him?  Though 
I  felt  a  sense  of  pity  at  trying  to  destroy  so  noble 
an  animal,  yet  I  was  very  anxious  to  get  the  first 
shot  myself ;  for  it  was  a  *  rogue  elephant' — that 
is,  an  elephant  unattached.  It  was  an  old  one, 
as  we  could  see  by  the  great  size  of  its  tusks.  I 
remembered  that  rogue  elephants  are  said  to  be 
very  ferocious.  As  soon  as  we  had  seen  him, 
we  lay  down  and  hid  ourselves  in  the  forest  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  lose  sight  of  him.  Then 
we  held  a  grand  council,  and  talked  over  what 
must  be  done  to  bag  the  beast 

"  The  grass  was  burnt  in  every  direction  to 
the  leeward  of  him,  and  we  dared  not  risk  ap- 
proadiing  him  from  the  windward  for  fear  he 
should  smell  us.  What  was  to  be  done?  I 
looked  at  the  country,  and  saw  that  the  grass 
was  very  short ;  and,  after  taking  account  of  all 
the  chances  of  approach,  I  was  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  I  could  not  manage  to  get  near  the  beast 
myself  with  any  certainty.  I  could  not  crawl  on 
the  ground ;  my  clothes  were  sure  to  be  seen  by  the 
elephant ;  therefore,  as  a  sensible  hunter,  I  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  resign  in  favor  of  Abo- 
ko,  who,  I  thought^  was  the  best  man  for  the 
difficult  undertaking.  His  eyes  glistened  with 
pleasure  as  he  thought  that  now  he  could  show 
nis  skilL 

"After  cocking  his  musket,  Aboko  dropped 
down  in  the  short  grass,  and  began  to  creep  up 
to  the  elephant  slowly  on  his  belly.  The  rest  of 
us  remained  where  we  had  held  our  council,  and 
watched  Aboko  as  he  glided  through  the  grass 
for  all  the  world  like  a  huge  boa  constrictor; 
for,  from  the  slight  glunpses  we  caught,  his  back, 
as  he  moved  farther  and  fiirther  away  from  us, 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  folds  of  a  great 
serpent  wincUng  his  way  along.  Finally  we  could 
no  longer  distinguish  any  motion.  Then  all  was 
silence. 


"The  elephant  was  standing  still,  when  sud- 
denly the  sharp  report  of  a  gun  rang  through  the 
woods  and  over  the  plain,  and  elicited  screams 
of  surprise  from  sundry  scajied  monkeys  who  were 
on  the  branches  of  a  tree  close  by  us.  I  saw  the 
huge  beast  helplessly  tottering,  till  he  finally 
threw  up  his  trunk,  and  foil  in  a  dead  mass  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree.  Then  the  black  body  of  Abo- 
ko rose :  the  snake-like  creature  had  become  a 
man  again.  A  wild  hurrah  of  joy  escaped  from 
us ;  I  waved  my  old  hat,  and  threw  it  into  the 
air,  and  we  all  made  a  run  for  the  elephant. 
Wiien  we  arrived,  there  stood  Aboko  by  die  side 
of  the  huge  beast,  calm  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, except  that  his  body  was  shining  vtith 
sweat.  He  did  not  say  a  word,  but  looked  at 
me,  and  then  at  the  beast,  and  then  at  me  again, 
as  if  to  say,  *  You  see,  Chaillu,  you  did  right  to 
send  me.     Have  I  not  killed  the  elephant  ?' 

"  The  men  began  to  shout  with  excitement  at 
such  a  good  shot.  '  Aboko  is  a  man,'  said  they, 
as  we  looked  again  at  the  beast,  whose  flesh  was 
still  quivering  with  the  death-agony.  Aboko'a 
bullet  had  entered  his  head  a  little  below  the  ear, 
and,  striking  the  brain,  was  at  once  fatal.  Abo- 
ko began  to  make  fetich  marks  on  the  ground 
around  the  body.  After  this  was  done,  we  took 
an  axe,  which  Fasiko  had  carried  with  him,  and 
broke  the  skull,  in  order  to  get  out  the  two  tusks, 
and  very  large  tusks  they  were." 

Paul,  after  a  while,  built  for  himself  a  village, 
which  he  named  Washington,  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes: 

"I  immediately  began  building  a  substantial 
settlement.  I  collected  from  a  kind  of  palm- 
tree  a  great  many  leaves,  with  which  to  cover 
the  roofs  of  the  building  I  had  to  construct  I 
gathered  also  a  great  quantity  of  branches  from 
the  same  palm-trees,  and  sticks,  and  poles,  and 
all  that  was  necessary  to  make  a  house;  and 
finally  I  succeeded  in  buildiAg  quite  a  village, 
which  I  called '  Washington. '  My  own  house  had 
five  rooms ;  it  was  forty-five  feet  long  by  twen- 
ty-five foet  wide,  and  cost  me  about  fifty  dollars. 
My  kitchen,  which  stood  by  itself,  cost  four  dol- 
lars. I  had  a  fowl-house,  containing  a  hundred 
chickens  and  a  dozen  ducks.  My  goal-house 
contained  eighteen  goats,  and  funny  goats  they 
were.  You  had  to  milk  a  dozen  of  them  to  get 
a  pint  of  milk.  I  built  a  powder-honse  separate, 
for  I  do  not  like  to  sleep  every  day  in  a  place 
where  there  is  powder.  I  had  a  dozen  huts  for 
my  men. 

"At  the  back  of  my  village  was  a  wide  extent 
of  prairie.  In  front  was  £e  river  Npoulounai 
winding  along ;  and  I  could  see  miles  out  on  the 
way  which  I  was  soon  to  explore.  Hie  rivw 
banks  were  lined  with  the  mangrove-trees ;  and, 
looking  up  stream,  I  could  at  almost  any  time 
see  schools  of  hippopotami  tossing  and  tumbling 
on  the  fiats  or  mud  banks. 

**  I  was  now  ready  to  explore  the  ooontry,  and 
go  to  Aniambia,  where  the  big  king  of  the  coun- 
try lived.  I  bought  a  splendid  canoe,  made  of 
large  trees,  which  I  hoped  would  be  serviceable 
to  me  in  my  up-river  explorations.  I  was  now 
anxious  to  be  off" 

From  Washington  Paul  set  out  on  an  explor- 
ing expeditioiL     His  present  design  was  to  pay 
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a  visit  to  Aniambia,  the  capital  of  the  domin- 
ions of  King  Olenga-Yombi.  The  monarch  was 
greatly  elated  when  he  learned  that  a  white  man 
had  come,  and  at  once  accorded  to  him  a  state 
reception.  "  His  Majesty,"  says  Paul,  "  was  a 
dnmken  old  wretch.  He  had  on  a  thick  over- 
coat, bat  no  trowsers,  and,  early  in  the  day  as  it 
was,  he  had  taken  a  goodly  quantity  of  palm 
wine,  and  yvRS  quite  drunk.  I  was  invited  to  sit 
at  his  right  hand.  King  Olenga-Yombi  was  one 
of  the  n^iest  fellows  I  ever  n^t  with  He  al- 
ways carried  with  him  a  long  stick,  and  when 
drunk  he  struck  at  his  people  right  and  left, 
shouting,  *  I  am  a  hig  king  !* "  His  Majesty  was 
disposed  to  do  the  utmost  honor  to  his  guest,  and 
80,  says  Paul : 

'*The  next  day  King  Olenga-Yombi  held  a 


grand  dance  in  my  honor.  All  the  king*s  wives, 
to  the  number  of  forty,  and  all  the  women  in  the 
town  and  neighborhood,  were  present.  Fortu- 
nately the  dance  was  held  out  in  the  street.  The 
women  were  ranged  on  one  side,  the  men  oppo- 
site. At  the  end  of  the  line  sat  the  drummers, 
beating  their  huge  tom-toms,  which  make  an  in- 
fernal din,  enough  to  make  one  deaf;  and,  as  if 
for  this  occasion  the  tom-toms  were  not  entirely 
adequate,  there  was  a  series  of  old  brass  kettles, 
which  also  were  furiously  beaten.  In  addition, 
as  if  the  noise  was  not  yet  enough,  a  number  of 
boys  sat  near  the  drummers,  and  beat  on  hoUow 
pieces  of  wood.  What  beauty  they  found  in 
such  music  I  can  not  tell.  There  was,  of  course, 
singing  and  shouting ;  and  the  more  loudly  and 
energetically  the  horrid  drums  were  beaten,  and 
the  worse  the  noise  on  the  brass  kettles,  the 
wilder  were  the  jumps  of  the  male  Africans,  and 
the  more  disgusting  the  contortions  of  the  wo- 
men. As  may  be  imagined,  to  beat  the  tom- 
tom is  not  a  labor  of  love  ;  the  stoutest  negro  is 
worn  out  in  an  hour,  and  for  such  a  night's  en- 
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tertainment  as  this  a  series  of  dnunmers  was  re- 
quired. 

"  The  people  enjoyed  it  vastly  ;  their  only  re- 
gret was  that  they  had  not  a  bairel  of  rum  in 
the  midst  of  the  street  with  which  to  refresh 
themselves  in  the  pauses  of  the  dance ;  but  they 
managed  to  get  just  as  drunk  on  palm  wine,  of 
which  a  great  quantity  was  served  out. 

"  The  excitement  became  the  greatest  when 
the  king  danced.  His  Majesty  was  pretty  drunk, 
and  his  iumps  were  highly  applauded.  His  wives 
bowed  aown  to  his  feet  whUe  he  capered  about, 
and  showed  toward  him  the  deepest  veneration. 
The  drums  and  kettles  were  belabored  more  fu- 
riously than  ever,  and  the  singing,  or  rather  the 
shouting,  became  stentorian.  Of  course  I  did 
not  think  his  Majesty's  party  pleasant  enough  to 
detain  me  all  night.  I  retired,  but  could  not 
sleep." 

The  superabundance  of  birds  in  some  of  the 
lonely  marshes  of  equatorial  Africa  is  something 


wonderful.    One  such  scene  Paul  describes,  and 
we  abridge : 

"Birds  flocked  in  immense  nnmbers  on  the 
prairies,  whither  they  came  to  hatch  their  young; 
especially  later  in  the  season,  when  the  ugly  mar- 
abouts, from  whose  tails  our  ladies  get  the  splen- 
did feathers  for  their  bonnets,  were  there  in 
thousands.  I  believe  the  marabout  is  the  ugli- 
est bird  I  ever  saw,  and  one  would  never  dream 
that  their  beautiful  feathers  are  found  only  un- 
der the  tail,  and  can  hardly  be  seen  when  the 
bii^d  is  alive.       • 

"Pelicans  waded  on  the  river  banks  all  dav in 
prodigious  swarms,  and  gulped  down  the  luckless 
fish  which  came  in  their  way.  I  loved  to  see 
them  swinmiing  about  in  grave  silence,  and  ev- 
ery now  and  then  grabbing  up  a  poor  fish  with 
their  enormous  long  and  powerful  bills.  If  not 
hungry,  they  left  the  fish  in  their  huge  pouches, 
till  sometimes  three  or  four  pounds  of  reserved 
food  awaited  the  coming  of  their  appetite.  This 
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poii«h,  you  see,  performed  the  office  of  a  pocket, 
where  b<^,  when  not  hungry,  keep  their  apples 


**On  the  sandy  islands  were  seen  now  and 
then  flocks  of  the  sacred  Ibis  of  the  Egyptians. 
They  looked  exactly  like  those  that  are  found 
mummified,  and  which  haye  been  preserved  sev- 
eral thousand  years.  They  are  very  curious- 
looking  birds ;  uie  head  and  neck  have  no  feath- 
ers. I  have  tried  to  find  their  nests,  but  never 
succeeded.  Ducks  of  various  kinds  built  their 
nests  in  every  creek  and  on  every  new  islet  that 
appeared  with  the  receding  waters.  Some  of  them 
were  of  beautiful  plumage.  Cranes,  too,  and 
numerous  other  water-fowls  flocked  in,  and  ev- 
ery day  brought  with  it  new  birds.  They  came, 
by  some  strange  instinct,  from  far-distant  lands, 
to  feed  upon  the  vast  shoals  of  fish  which  literally 
filled  the  river. 

**  Along  the  trees  bordering  the  river,  some- 
times perched  on  their  highest  branches,  some- 
times hidden  in  the  midst  of  them,  I  oould  see 


that  most  beautiful  eagle,  the  Gypohierax  nngo- 
lensisy  called  coungou  by  the  natives.  This  eagle 
is  of  a  white  and  black  color.  He  often  watches 
over  the  water.  How  quickly  his  keen  eyes  can 
see  through  itl  and  with  what  rapidity  he  darts 
at  his  prey!  Then,  seizing  it  in  his  powerful 
talons,  whjch  sink  deep  into  it,  he  rises  into  the 
air,  and  goes  where  he  can  devour  it  undisturbed. 
These  eagles  attack  large  fish.  They  generaUy 
make  them  blind,  and  &en  gradually  succeed  in 
getting  them  ashore,  though  it  is  hard  work  for 
them.  They  have  a  luxurious  time  on  the  Fer- 
nand-Vaz  Biver  during  the  dry  season,  and  are 
very  numerous.  They  build  tlieir  nests  on  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  come  back  to  them 
every  year.  They  keep  very  busy  when  their 
young  begin  to  eat.  The  male  and  female  are 
then  continually  fishing.  They  are  very  fond  of 
the  pahn-oil  nuts.  In  the  season  when  these  are 
ripe,  they  are  continually  seen  among  the  palm- 
trees.  No  wonder  these  eagles  grab  fish  so 
easily,  they  have  such  claws !    One  day,  as  one 
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passed  over  my  head,  I  shot  him,  and,  thinking 
that  he  was  quite  dead,  I  took  him  up,  when 
suddenly,  in  the  last  straggle  for  life,  his  talons 
got  into'  my  hands.  I  could  have  dropped  down 
from  pain.'  Nothing  could  have  taken  the  claws 
away ;  one  of  them  went  clear  through  my  hand, 
and  I  shall  probably  keep  the  mark  of  it  all  my 
life." 

Gorillas  have  a  prominent  place  in  Mr.  Dn 
Ohaillu's  book,  but  we  have  so  far  flUed  up  our 
allotted  space  as  to  leave  us  room  for  only  a  few 
scenes.  The  natives  have  a  great  idea  of  the 
medicinal  value  of  that  great  ape.  "  If  we  kill 
a  gorilla,"  said  one  of  them  to  Paul,  "  I  should 
like  to  have  a  part  of  his  brain  for  &  fetich.  No- 
thing makes  a  man  so  brave  as  to  have  a  fetich 
of  gorilla's  brain.  That  gives  a  man  a  strong 
heart."  Mr.  Dn  Chaillu  tells  almost  mournfully 
the  story  of  one  of  his  gorilla  hunts  *. 


*^We  had  divided.  Etia,  Gambo,  two  other 
men,  and  I  kept  together,  and  we  had  hardly 
gone  more  than  an  hour  when  we  heard  the  ciy 
of  a  young  gorilla  after  his  mother.  Etia  heard 
it  first,  and  at  once  pointed  out  the  direction  in 
which  it  was.  Immediately  we  began  to  walk 
with  greater  caution  than  before.  Presently  Etia 
and  Gambo  crept  ahead,  as  they  were  expert 
with  the  net,  and  were  also  the  best  woodsmen. 
I  unwillingly  remained  behind,  but  dared  not  go 
with  them,  lest  my  clumsier  movements  should 
betray  our  presence.  In  a  short  time  we  heard 
two  guns  fired.  Running  up,  we  found  the  mo- 
ther gorilla  shot,  but  her  little  one  had  escaped ; 
they  had  not  been  able  to  catch  it. 

"The  poor  mother  lay  there  in  her  gore,  but 
the  little  fellow  was  off  in  the  woods ;  so  we  con- 
cealed ourselves  hard  by  to  wait  for  its  return. 
Presently  it  came  up,  jumped  on  its  mother, 
and  began  sucking  at  her  breasts  and  fiondling 
her.  Tlien  Etia,  t^ambo,  and  I  rushed  npon  it 
Though  evidently  lees  than  two  years  old,  it 
proved  very  strong,  and  escaped  from  ns.  But 
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we  gave  chase,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  it  £ut, 
not,  however,  before  one  of  the  men  had  his  ann 
severely  bitten  by  the  savage  little  beast.  It 
proved  to  be  a  young  female.  Unhappilv,  she 
lived  but  ten  days  after  capture.  She  persistent- 
ly refused  to  eat  any  cooked  food,  or  any  thing 
else  except  the  nuts  and  berries  which  they  eat 
in  the  forest." 

But  some  of  Du  Chaillu^s  accounts  of  gorilla 
hunting  are  of  quite  a  different  cast.  Those  of 
us  who  a  few  years  ago  saw  the  stnfibd  skin  of 
the  big  gorilla  which  Dn  ChaiUu  brought  to  this 
countiy,  and  which  we  believe  is  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  will  not  wonder  that  there  is  little 
of  sentiment  in  the  manner  in  which  the  fight 
with  this  great  beast  is  narrated : 

''Again  the  gorilla  made  an  advance  upon  us. 
Now  he  was  not  twelve  yards  off.  I  could  see 
plainly  his  ferocious  face.'  It  was  distorted  with 
rage ;  his  huge  teeth  were  ground  against  each 
other,  so  that  we  could  hear  the  sound ;  the  skin 
of  the  forehead  was  drawn  forward  and  back  rap- 
idly, which  made  his  hair  move  up  and  down, 
and  gave  a  truly  devilish  expression  to  the  hid- 
eous face.  Once  more  he  gave  out  a  roar,  which 
seemed  to  shake  the  woods  like  thunder ;  I  could 
really  feel  the  earth  trembling  under  my  feet. 
The  gorilla,  looking  us  in  the  eyes,  and  beating 
his  breast,  advanced  again. 

"*  Don't  fire  too  soon/  said  Malaouen;  *if 
yon  do  not  kill  him,  he  will  kill  you.' 

'*This  time  he  came  within  eight  yards  of  us 
before  he  stopped.  I  was  breathing  fast  with 
excitement  as  I  watched  the  huge  beast  Ma- 
laouen said  only  'Steady,'  as  the  gorilla  came 
up.  When  he  stopped,  Malaouen  said  ^  Now !' 
And  before  he  could  utter  the  roar  for  which  he 
was  opening  his  mouth,  three  musket-balls  were 
in  his  body.  He  fell  dead  almost  without  a 
struggle. 

"  He  was  a  monstrous  beast  indeed,  though 
not  among  the  tallest  His  height  was  five  feet 
six  inches.  His  arms  had  a  spread  of  seven  feet 
two  inches.  His  broad  brawny  chest  measured 
fifty  inches  round.  The  big  toe  of  his  foot 
measured  five  inches  and  three  quarters  in  cir- 
cumference. His  arms  seemed  like  immense 
bt^iches  of  muscle  only;  and  his  legs  and  daw- 
like  feet  wei-e  so  well  fitted  for  grabbing  and 
holding,  that  I  could  see  how  easy  it  was  for  the 
negroes  to  believe  that  these  animals,  when  they 
conceal  themselves  in  trees  and  watch  for  prey, 
can  seize  and  pull  up  with  their  feet  any  Uving 
thing,  leopard,  ox,  or  man,  that  passes  beneath. 
The  face  of  this  gorilla  was  intensely  black.  The 
vast  chest,  which  proved  his  great  power,  was 
bare,  and  covered  with  a  parchment-like  skin. 
His  body  was  covered  with  gray  hair.  While 
the  animal  approached  us  in  its  fierce  way,  walk- 
ing on  its  hind  legs  and  facing  us  as  few  animals 
dare  face  man,  it  really  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
horrid  likeness  of  man. 

One  more  notice  of  hunting,  and  we  dose. 
Paul  and  some  of  his  men  had  started  out  upon 
a  hunt,  hoping  to  find  a  gorilla.  After  some 
hours  they  heard  the  cry  of  a  young  animal, 
which  was  recognized  to  be  a  nshieffo  mbouv4y  a 
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creature  of  the  ape  kind,  but  not  so  large  or  fero- 
cious as  the  gorilla. 

"  We  crawled  through  the  bush  as  silently  as 
possible,  still  hearing  the  baby-like  cry.  At  last, 
coming  out  into  a  little  place  where  there  was 
very  little  undergrowth,  we  saw  something  run- 
ning along  the  ground  toward  where  we  stood 
concealed.  We  hardly  dared  to  breathe,  for  fear 
of  awakening  the  animal's  suspicions.  When  it 
came  nearer  we  saw  it  was  a  female  nshiego 
mhouviy  running  on  all-fours,  with  a  young  one 
clinging  to  her  breast  She  was  eagerly  eating 
some  berries,  while  with  one  arm  she  supported 
her  little  one. 

"  Querlaouen,  who  had  the  fairest  chance,  fired, 
and  brought  her  down.  She  dropped  without  a 
stmggle.  The  poor  little  one  cried  *Hew!  hew! 
hew !'  and  clung  to  the  dead  body,  sucking  her 
breasts,  and  burying  his  head  there  in  alarm  at 
the  report  of  the  gun. 

"We  hurried  up  in  great  glee  to  secure  our 
capture.  I  can  not  tell  my  surprise  when  I  saw 
that  the  nshiego  baby's  face  was  as  white  as  that 
of  a  white  child.  1  looked  at  the  mother,  but 
found  her  black  as  soot  in  the  &ce.  What  did 
it  mean? — the  mother  black,  the  child  white! 
The  little  one  was  about  a  foot  in  height.  One 
of  the  men  threw  a  doth  over  its  head,  and  se- 
cured it  till  we  could  make  it  fiist  with  a  rope ; 
for,  though  it  was  quite  young,  it  could  walk. 
The  old  one  was  of  the  bald-headed  kind,  of 
which  I  had  secured  the  first  known  specimen 
some  months  before. 

"  I  immediately  ordered  a  return  to  the  camp, 
which  we  reached  toward  evening.  The  little 
nshiego  had  been  all  this  time  separated  from  its 
dead  mother,  and  now,  when  it  was  put  near  her 
body,  a  most  touching  scene  ensued.  The  little 
fellow  ran  instantly  to  her.  Touching  her  on  the 
face  and  breast,  he  saw  evidently  that  some  great 
change  had  happened.  For  a  few  minutes  he 
caressed  her,  as  though  ttying  to  coax  her  back 
to  life.  Then  he  seemed  to  lose  all  hope.  His 
little  eyes  became  very  sad,  and  he  broke  out  in 
a  long,  plaintive  wail,  'Ooeel  ooee!  ooee!' 
which  made  my  heart  ache  for  him.  He  looked 
quite  forlorn,  and  as  though  he  reaUy  felt  Ids  for- 
saken lot  AH  in  the  camp  were  touched  at  his 
sorrows,  and  the  women  especially  were  much 
moved. 

"While  I  stood  there,  up  came  two  of  my 
hunters  and  began  to  laugh  at  me.  'Look, 
Chailiie,'  said  they,  calling  me  by  tlie  name  I  am 
known  by  among  them,  'look  at  your  friend. 
Every  time  we  kill  gorilla,  you  tell  us  look  at 
your  black  friend,  your  first  cousin.  Now,  you 
see,  look  at  your  white  friend.'  Then  came  a 
roar  of  huighter. 

*"X/Ook!  he  got  straight  hair,  all  same  as 
you!  See  white  face  of  your  cousin  from  the 
bush  I  He  is  nearer  to  you  than  the  gorilla  is 
tons!' 

"  *  Gorilla  no  got  woolly  hair  like  me.  This 
one  straight  hair  Uke  you. 

"'Yes,'  said  I;  'but  when  he  gets  old  his 
face  is  black ;  and  do  you  not  see  his  nose,  how 
flat  it  is,  like  yours  ?* 

"The  mother  was  old,  to  judge  by  her  teeth, 
which  were  much  worn ;  but  she  was  quite  black 
in  the  fiu:e ;  in  fact,  her  skin  was  black.     Like 
all  the  nshiego  mbouv€,  she  was  bald-headed." 
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Hertf  we  close,  without  having  touched  upon 
a  tithe  of  the  things  which  Mr.  Paul  da  Chaillu 
has  told  of  what  he  saw  in  that  strange  "  Gorilla 
Country,"  which  not  only  was  he  the  first  white 
man  to  explore,  hut  as  yet  we  think  the  only 
one.  We,  wish  we  could  consdentiously  say 
that  the  English  artist  who  has  illustrated  his 
hook  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  author. 
Our  friend  Paul  is,  indeed,  when  in  the  domains 
of  civilization,  a  light,  alert  man  of  hardly  five 
feet  four,  looking  marvelously  like  the  pictures 
of  Napoleon  when  young :  almost  the  last  man 
whom  one  at  first  sight  would  set  down  as  a 
great  explorer,  an  adventorous  traveler,  and  a 
naturalist  of  no  ordinary  attainments.  How  he 
looked  when  equipped  for  an  expedition,  the  por- 
trait which  we  give  faithfully  shows.  The  artist, 
however,  in  some  of  the  pictures  which  we  have 
given,  and  in  a  score  more  in  the  hook,  has  re- 
solved to  send  him  out  upon  his  African  adven- 
tures clad  in  such  a  fancy  htmting  garh  as  Cock- 
neys who  are  hent  on  a  day*s  shooting  are  wont 
to  find  ready  made  at  the  famous  mart  of  Moses 
and  Sons.  We  pray  all  the  readers  of  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu*s  stirring  adventures  to  he  assured  that 
they  were  not  performed  in  any  such  dandified 
attire. 


SHEFFIELD^A  BATTLE-FIELD  OP 
ENGLISH  LABOR. 

IN  TWO  PARTS PART  II- 

THE  first  sign  of  the  iron  country  I  had  seen 
was  a  fiame  shot  up  through  **  a  dark,  tre- 
mendous sea  of  cloud"  from  the  New  Foundry 
nt  Masbro',  near  Sheffield.  At  that  New  Foun- 
dry was  bom,  eighty-seven  years  ago,  Ebenezer 
Elliott,  whose  flame-like  soul  also  burst  up  from 
the  soot  and  smoke,  and  was  a  beacon  for  Great 
Britain  from  whose  light  the  dragon  feeding  on 
the  heart  of  the  people  could  not  hide,  and  un- 
der which  it  was  slain.  What  Rousseau  was  to 
the  French  Revolution,  what  Paine  was  to  the 
American,  that  was  Elliott  to  the  great  revolu- 
tion which  gave  the  English  people  untaxed 
bread.  In  the  list  of  the  books  that  have  been 
more  potent  than  battles  in  affecting  the  desti- 
nies of  the  world,  the  '*  Corn-Law  Rhymes"  must 
have  a  place  with  **Tho  Social  Contract,"  "The 
Crisis,"  "Letters  of  Junius,"  and  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  He  was  an  anticipation  of  that  Singer 
mth  the  Iron  Harp  of  whom  our  own  fine-souled 
Dorgan  wrote : 

"Sweet  singers  of  the  dreams  of  old, 
Idle  are  your  horpe  of  gold ; 
And  ye  weep  your  lot  that  lies 
In  the  gloom  of  thunder  skies. 
•         •         •  •  •         « 

Who  would  oar  iron  age  compel 

Must  strike  londly  to  be  heard; 
Loadly  must  he  eing,  and  well, 

To  iron  harp  with  iron  word.** 


Yet  flame-flower  oat  of  the  hesrt  of  Drudg- 
ery's realm,  iron-rooted,  grown  by  fumaoe-heat, 
though  he  was,  it  was  the  soul  of  Wordswortii 
that  was  in  him.  His  story  has  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  told  in  America,  and  only  since 
I  visited  his  birth-place  did  I  learn  that  in  1841 
he  had  written  a  brief  account  of  his  eariy  Ufe. 
Also,  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Watkins,  his  son- 
in-law,  a  liberal  minister,  a  chartist,  and  a  play- 
wright, wrote  some  reminiscences  of  his  latest 
years.  So  far  as  the  Elliott  pedigree  can  be 
traced  it  promises  that  Tubal -Cain  would  be 
discovered  at  the  beginning.  Out  of  a  line  of 
iron-forgers  came,  at  last,  the  man  of  iron — ^Eb- 
enezer  Elliott,  Sen.  He  is  a  stem  dissenter,  a 
"Berean,"  who  baptizes  his  boy  himselC  In 
after-days  he  baptizes  him  rather  ronghly ;  for, 
having  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  number 
3,  he  would  always  (not  without  danger)  dnek 
his  children  three  times  when  they  ba^ed  in 
the  canal.  Bnt  I  must  not  deprive  the  reader 
of  the  poet*s  own  vigorous  portraits  of  his  father 
and  mother : 

"  The  whole  life  of  my  mother  was  a  disease 
— a  tale  of  pain,  terminated  by  death — one  long 
sigh.  Tet  she  suckled  eleven  children,  and 
reared  eight  of  them  to  adult  age.  From  her 
I  have  derived  my  nervous  irritability,  my  bash- 
ful awkwardness,  my  miserable  pronenets  to 
anticipate  evil,  that  make  existence  all  catas- 
trophe. I  well  remember  her  sending  me  to  a 
dame's  school  kept  by  Nanny  Sykes,  the  beau- 
tiful and  bravo  wife  of  a  drunken  husband, 
where  I  learned  my  A  B  C.  I  was  next  sent 
to  the  HoUis  School,  then  presided  over  by  Jo- 
seph Ramsbotham,  who  taught  me  to  write,  and 
little  more About  this  time  my  poor  mo- 
ther, who  was  a  first-rate  dreamer,  and  a  true 
believer  in  dreams,  related  to  me  one  of  her 
visions.  *  I  had  placed  nnder  my  pillow,*  she 
said,  *  a  shank-bone  of  mutton,  to  dream  upon ; 
and  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  a  little  broad-set,  dark, 
ill-favored  man,  with  black  hair,  black  eyes, 
thick  stub  nose,  and  tup-shins :  it  was  thy  fh- 
ther.'    And  a  special  original  my  father  was — 

a  man  of  great  virtue,  not  without  faults I 

never  knew  a  man  who  possessed  the  tithe  of 
my  father's  satiric  and  humorous  powers.  He 
would  have  made  a  great  comic  actor.  He  also 
possessed  uncommon  political  sagacity,  which 
afterward  earned  for  him  the  title  of  '  Devil 
Elliott' — a  title  which  is  still  applied  to  him,  I 
am  told,  by  the  descendants  of  persons  who 
then  hated  the  poor  and  honored  the  king.  He 
left  the  Messrs.  Walker  to  serve  Clay  and  Co., 
of  the  New  Foundry,  Masbro',  for  a  salary  of 
sixty  or  seventy  pounds  a  year,  with  home,  can- 
dle, and  coal !  Well  do  I  remember  some  of 
those  days  of  afiluence  and  pit-coal  fires ;  for 
glorious  fires  we  had — no  fear  of  coal  bills  in 
those  days.  There  at  the  New  Foundry,  nn- 
der the  room  where  I  was  bom,  in  a  little  par- 
lor like  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  yearly  painted 
green,  and  blessed  with  a  thoroughfare  of  light 
— for  there  was  no  window-tax  in  those  days- 
he  used  to  preach  every  fourth  Sunday  to  per- 
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sons  who  came  from  distances  of  twelve  and 
fourteen  miles  to  hear  his  tremendous  doctrines 
of  nltra  Calvinism,  and  hell  hung  round  with 
span4ong  children.  On  other  days,  pointing 
to  the  aquatint  pictures  on  the  walls,  he  de- 
lighted to  declaim  on  the  virtues  of  slander- 
ed Cromwell  and  of  Washington  the  rebel ;  or, 
shaking  his  sides  with  laughter,  explained  the 
glories  of '  the  glorious  victory  of  his  majesty's 
forces  over  the  rebels  at  Bunker  Hill!'  Here 
the  reader  has  a  key  which  will  unlock  all  my 
future  politics."  If  ever  there  was  a  man  who 
knew  not  fear,  that  man  was  the  father  of  the 
Com* Law  Rhymer.  From  his  birth  to  his  last 
gasp  I  doubt  whether  he  knew  what  it  was  to 
be  afraid,  except  of  poverty,  about  which  he 
had  sad  forebodings,  ultimately  realized. 

Under  these  auspices  little  Ebenezer  was 
reared.  He  was  naturally  nervous  and  bash- 
ful ;  at  six  he  had  an  attack  of  small-pox  which 
left  him  sadly  disfigured ;  he  was  believed  by 
all,  and  believed  himself,  to  be  dull ;  and  in  all 
these  respects  he  was  im  contrast  with  his  hand- 
some and  quick  brother  Giles.  At  twelve  he  is 
madly  in  love  with  a  young  woman  to  whom  he 
had  never  spoken,  and  never  did  speak  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  wanders  alone — moping 
— but  already  begins  to  gaze  on  Nature.  Ho 
fills  a  frying-pan  with  water,  and  gazes  long  on 
the  flying  clouds  reflected  in  it.  But  while  he 
is  thus,  as  it  were,  in  the  stem,  the  iron  fibre  of 
his  £Either  predominates  in  him ;  he  has  a  taste 
for  the  horrible,  and  can  not  resist  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  drowned  or  hanged,  who  however 
torture  his  sleep.  He  is  restless,  and  the  rebel 
is  strong  in  him.  His  Utopia  at  sixteen  is 
America;  he  had  so  fully  associated  it  with 
Crusoe-notions  of  self-dependence  and  isola- 
tion that  he  fears  he  would  not  have  been 
scmpulons  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  funds 
to  emigrate.  ^*  Is  it  not  strange,"  he  exclaims, 
''that  a  man  who  from  his  childhood  has 
dreamed  of  visiting  foreign  countries,  and  yet, 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  believes  that  he  shall  see 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  has  never  been  twenty 
miles  out  of  England,  and  has  yet  to  see,  for 
the  first  time,  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Cumber- 
land, Wales,  and  Scotland !"  Nevertheless  he 
did  emigrate ;  he  hid  himself  in  an  enormous 
pan  which  his  father  had  cast  for  his  uncle  at 
Thnrlestone.  His  uncle  took  charge  of  him 
and  sent  him  to  school ;  but  he  gazes  back  in 
the  direction  of  the  poor  home  where  his  mo- 
ther is,  "  and  ever,"  he  says,  "  when  the  sun 
went  down,  I  felt  as  if  some  great  wrong  had 
been  done  me."  After  a  year  and  a  half  his 
father  takes  him  home  and  sends  him  to 
school ;  but  he  gets  friendly  John  Boss  to  do 
his  sums  for  him,  and  plays  truant  with  the 
idle  birds  and  flowers.  He  is  esteemed  a 
dunce;  he  is  inclined  to  drink  and  be  a  vaga- 
bond ;  his  father  sets  him  to  hard  work  in  the 
foundry  as  a  punishment.  '*Bnt  working  in 
the  foundry,  so  far  from  being  a  punishment  to 
me,  relieved  me  from  the  sense  of  inferiority 
which  had  so  long  depressed  me ;  for  I  was  not 


found  to  be  less  clever  than  other  beginners." 
He  can  play  his  part  at  the  ale-bouse  too.    But 
now  he  makes  a  discovery.     An  old  aunt  of  his 
shows  him  how  flowers  may  be  traced  through 
thin  paper.     '*  On  finding  that  I  could  so  draw 
them  correctly,  I  was  lifted  above  the  inmates 
of  the  ale-house  at  least  a  foot  in  mental  stat- 
ure."    Then  followed  the  gathering  and  press- 
ing of  flowers,  to  which,  to  the  parson's  scandal, 
his  Sundays  are  devoted.     Ho  did  not  know 
that  he  was  studying  the  art  of  poetry,  but  he 
had  made  the  terrible  discoveiy  that  he  had 
gifts  beyond  the  many  about  him ;  and  as  often 
as  the  people  stopped  him  with  his  plants  and 
asked  him  what  diseases  he  meant  to  cure  ^vith 
them,  he  felt  the  mystery  growing  around  him. 
He  has  begun  to  heed  the  nightingales,  and  has 
struck  up  a  friendship  with  a  green  snake,  a 
yard  long,  which  seemed  to  expect  him  Sunday 
mornings  at  the  top  of  Primrose  Lane.     '^It 
became  so  familiar  that  it  ceased  to  uncurl  at 
my  approach.     I  have  sat  on  the  stile  beside  it 
till  it  seemed  unconscious  of  my  presence ;  and 
when  I  rose  to  go  it  would  only  lift  the  scales 
behind  its  head,  or  the  skin  beneath  them — ^and 
they  shone  in  the  sun  like  fire.     I  know  not 
how  often  this  beautiful  and  harmless  child  of 
God  may  have  sat  for  his  picture  in  my  writings 
— a  dozen  at  least."    Then  came  the  days  of 
scribbling.     His  brother  Giles — a  fluent  reader 
—  read  to  him  the  first  book  of  Thomson's 
Seasons.     Afterward  he  takes  the  description 
in  the  book  of  Polyanthus  and  Auricula  into 
the  garden  to  compare  them  with  the  living 
flowers.      Then   he  writes   an  imitation   of 
Thomson's  thunder-storm,  which  he  reads  to 
a  more  learned  cousin  of  his — "  from  whom  I 
received  infliction  of  the  first  merciless  criti- 
cism.     God  forgive  him! — I  never  could." 
Nevertheless  he  feels  that  he  must  study  like 
his  critical  cousin,  and  buys  a  grammar — a  single 
rule  of  which  he  confesses  he  does  not  know  at 
the  age  of  sixty.     But  now  an  era  arrived ;  a 
poor  clergyman  bequeathed  his  little  library  to 
the  elder  Elliott.     Hitherto  his  only  books  have 
been  the  Bible  and  Paradise  Ijost,  which  he  can 
almost  repeat  by  heart ;  but  now  he  has  access 
to  Young,  Hervey,  Barrow,  Ray,  Shenstone, 
and  many  others ;  above  all,  he  voyages  as  in  a 
dream  with  Father  Henepin  from  Niagara  to 
the  Mississippi.      In  the  Ro^al  Magazine  he 
finds  a  narrative  of  a  shipwreck  on  a  South-Sea 
isUnd,  on  which  he  writes  a  romance  in  blank- 
verse  twenty  years  before  Scott  printed  his ' '  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel."    From  his  sixteenth  to 
his  twenty-third  year  he  works  for  his  father 
most  laboriously  and  without  wages,  except  an 
occasional  shilling  or  two  for  pocket-money; 
but  during  this  time  he  is  succeeding  with  a 
task  which  all  his  teachers  had  given  up  in  de- 
spair— the  education  of  himself.     He  managed 
by  thrift  to  lay  up  a  little  money,  and  his  in- 
tellectual capital  increases.     The  winged  thing 
in  his  breast  at  length  makes  its  first  eflbrts  to 
fly:  "The  Vernal  Walk,"  "Second  Nuptials" 
(an  imitation  of  Scott's  "  Metrical  Tales''),  suc- 
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cessivelj  come  tbrongh  magazineB  before  an  nn- 
regarding  pablic.  "Night,  or  the  Legend  of 
Whamcliffe,"  draws  the  first  notice — that  is, 
the  '^  Monthly  Review  pronounces  it  the  tm  pbtM 
ultra  of  German  horror  and  bombast."  It  is 
clear  that  the  "  old  Elliott"  is  strong  in  him, 
and  has  been  made  stronger  bj  the  reading  of 
Burger's  **  I^eonore, "  and  the  like.  Striga,  hav« 
ing  murdered  her  own  husband,  demands  of  her 
paramour  that  he  shall  murder  his  wife,  her  sis- 
ter. He  shrinking  from  this  task,  Striga  in- 
vokes the  fiends  to  shed  a  pestilence ;  to  it  she 
is  the  first  victim.  Crude  as  this  poem  is  there 
is  great  power  in  it.  He  then  wrote  "  Tales 
of  the  Night."  Southey  now  recognized  him, 
and  wrote :  *  *  Thirty  years  ago  they  (the '  Tales*) 
would  hare  made  your  reputation ;  thirty  years 
hence  the  world  ^vill  wonder  that  they  did  not 
do  so."  Bulwer,  it  seems,  had  also  perceived 
that  Elliott  had  power;  for  one  of  the  tales, 
*'The  Exile,"  is  dedicated  to  him  as  one  ''who 
helped  me  when  I  was  helpless  and  unknown.** 
In  the  story  of  the  Exile  the  maternal  tints  be- 
gin to  appear — horrors  begin  to  soften  into  soi^ 
rows,  and  the  weird  hells  of  the  Berean  are  shut 
away  by  the  agonies  of  human  life.  A  young 
woman  with  her  illegitimate  child  is  spumed 
from  her  parents*  door;  her  lover  was  faith- 
ful, but  is  an  exile  under  the  Commonwealth. 
At  first  she  tries  to  support  herself  by  needle- 
work; but  failing  this  she  is  driven  to  the 
worst  means.  She  prefers  stealing,  presently, 
to  this,  and  is  transported  to  the  very  country 
to  which  her  lover  was  exiled.  She  meets 
him,  tells  him  her  dreary  tale,  and  dies.  A 
passage,  relating  the  death  of  her  child  at  sea, 
is  very  pathetic — 

"No  moumfiil  flowera  by  weeping  fondness  laid, 
Nor  pink  nor  rose  drooped  on  bis  breast  displayed. 
Nor  half-blown  daisy  in  his  lltUe  band.** 

Here,  then,  is  a  formidable  man  to  be  let  loose 
on  England  in  the  days  of  the  heavy  wrong, 
when,  as  Bobert  Browning  described  it,  Paiv 
liament  was  discussing  whether  the  sirocco  had 
best  leave  the  sky  or  not !  A  great  heart  with 
a  strong  hand,  and  in  the  hand  a  winged  and 
sighted  thunder-bolt !  The  great  education  is 
that  of  which  we  are  unconscious.  He  never 
misses  any  thing  nor  forgets.  An  apprentice 
in  Sheffield,  when  the  Corn-Law  Bhymer  was 
doing  a  fair  business,  instigated  by  his  master, 
stole  a  fowl.  The  justice  in  sentencing  him 
gave  him  the  choice  of  transportation  or  the 
army.  He  chose  the  former.  Down,  black  as 
thunder,  came  the  frown  of  authority.  ^  No ; 
you  shall  be  flogged!'*  And  he  was  flogged. 
"Why?"  notes  Elliott;  "for  stealing  a  fowl, 
or  for  refusing  to  enter  the  army?"  He  meets 
Lord  Byron  in  a  bank  at  Sheffield,  and  the  no- 
ble poet — whose  complexion  he  likened  to  a 
marble  bust — gave  him,  poet  of  the  people,  a 
sneer.  In  early  dajrs  he  tried  to  publish  by 
subscription.  One  man  said,  "  D — n  yon,  why 
don't  yon  write  something  a  gentleman  can 
read?"  But  more  tremendous  events  than 
these  were  destined  to  call  back  this  man's 


imagination  from  the  fiur-off  days  and  regioaa 
of  the  Bothwells  and  Whamcliffee  to  the  day 
and  the  task  at  hand.  The  reaction  against 
all  popular  rights  which  set  in  after  the  French 
Bevolution  in  England  had,  fifty  years  ago, 
blackened  the  whole  heavens,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  flash  its  forked  bolts  through  all  the 
mannfacturing  regions.  Overissues,  inconvert- 
ible paper-money  arbitrarily  made,  aibitrarily 
withdrawn,  derangement  of  all  kinds,  were  fall- 
ing like  plagues  upon  the  land. 

"The  bad 
Throve,  while  the  righteous  begged  from  door  to 
door. 
None  smiled  save  knaves;  but  loudly  laughed  the  mad, 
Bven  at  their  prayers,  and  then  they  kicked  the  sad: 
And  still  men  fought  with  shadows,  and  were  slain ; 
For  ruin  smote,  nor  warning  gave  at  all. 
Unseen,  like  pestilence,  and  feared  In  vain." 

The  blight  fell  on  his  father  first,  who  was  ru- 
ined, and  his  own  affairs  were  involved.  He 
saw  his  painfuUy-earaed  means  melt  away — 
one  snow-flake  among  thousands  fallen  into 
the  angiy  flood  of  the  time.  His  mother  died 
under  this  shock ;  his  father  soon  followed  her; 
his  own  health  gave  way.  But  he  was  not  to 
be  suffered  to  think  only  of  his  own  bark  when 
navies  were  perishing.  The  evil  swing  of  the 
pendulum  was  to  have  its  climax. 

It  came  at  PETEKLoa 

Not  quite  four  years  after  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo came  that  event  which  grim  English  hu- 
mor has  named  Feterloo,  a  kind  of  travesty  of 
the  other.  It  has  proved  a  far  more  important 
affair  to  England  than  Waterloo,  that  royal  riot 
of  King  George.  Every  cause  that  is  now  tri- 
umphing—every banner  that  is  now  floating — 
was  baptized  for  victory  in  the  blood  shed  at 
Feterloo.  It  waa  on  August  16, 1819,  that  the 
bodies  of  the  reformers  went  into  the  ground 
called  St.  Peter*s  Field,  near  Manchester — a 
vast,  totally  unarmed  multitude,  gathered  from 
all  the  country  around.  Each  village  and  town 
bore  a  banner,  some  with  the  dreaded  liberty- 
caps,  bearing  such  inscriptions  as  '*  No  Corn- 
Laws,"  "Ballot,**  "Annual  Farliaments,*'  "Lib- 
erty or  Death,"  "  Unity  and  Strength,"  *'  Uni- 
versal Suffrage,**  "Liberty  and  Fraternity." 
Two  clubs  of  women,  numbering  nearly  three 
hundred,  came  marching  up  with  white  banner 
and  music.  There  were  over  fifty  thousand  peo- 
ple gathered,  and  perfect  order  reigned.  The 
great  leader  of  Beform  in  those  days  was  Hunt, 
whose  earlier  career,  I  have  heard  it  said,  sug- 
gested to  George  Eliot  the  character  of  Felix 
Holt.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Hunt  took  the 
chair,  and  was  expressing  his  admiration  for 
the  good  order  which  previiiled,  when  the  sur- 
prise of  the  company  was  excited  by  seeing  in 
the  distance  a  troop  of  ^valry.  Approaching 
nearer  the  soldiers  drew  into  a  line,  brandished 
their  swords,  and  charged  straight  through  the 
crowd  of  men  and  women  up  to  the  platform, 
where  Hunt  and  others  were  seized.  The  peo- 
ple offered  no  resistance.  More  than  four  hun- 
dred of  them — men,  women,  and  children — ^werc 
trampled  down,  killed,  or  seriously  wounded.  A 
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body  of  magisfcrates,  with  a  clergyman  at  their 
head,  witnessed  the  prearranged  spectacle  from 
a  neighboring  window.  Having  trampled  down 
the  people  the  order  to  the  military  was,  **Down 
with  their  flags !  '*  Then  the  flags  were  all  strnck 
down,  and  were  baptised,  as  I  said,  in  the  blood 
of  those  who  bore  them.* 


*  In  a  little  book  pnblished  in  London  in  1844,  en- 
titled "  Passages  hi  the  life  of  a  Radica]/*  written  by 
Samuel  Bamford,  who  was  imprisoned  for  partldpa- 
tion  in  this  meeting,  I  have  found  some  valuable  notes 
reUting  to  the  attack.  He  says :  "A  noise  and  strange 
mnrmnr  arose  toward  the  chnrch.  Some  persons  said 
it  was  the  Blackbnrn  people  coming ;  and  I  stood  np  on 
tiptoe  and  looked  hi  the  direction  whence  the  noise 
proceeded,  and  saw  a  party  of  cavalry  In  blue  and  white 
nnlform  come  trotting,  sword  In  hand,  ronnd  the  cor- 
ner of  the  garden-wall  and  to  the  front  of  a  row  of 
new  hooses,  where  they  reined  np  in  a  line.  On  the 
cavalry  coming  np  they  were  received  with  a  shont, 
of  good-will  as  I  understood  it  They  shouted  again, 
waving  their  sabres  over  their  heads,  and  then,  slack- 
ening rein,  they  dashed  forward,  and  began  cutting  the 
people.  *  Stand  Cast,*  I  said,  *  they  are  riding  upon  us ; 
stand  fast.*  And  there  was  a  general  cry  in  our  quar- 
ter of  'Stand  fast'  The  cavalry  were  in  conftasion; 
they  evidently  could  not,  with  all  the  weight  of  man 
and  horse,  penetrate  that  compact  mass  of  human 
beings;  and  their  sabres  were  plied  to  hew  a  way 
through  naked  held-up  hands  and  defenseless  heads ; 
and  then  dipped  limbs  and  wound-gaphig  skulls  were 
seen,  and  groans  and  cries  were  mingled  with  the  din 
of  that  horrid  confhsion.  *  Ah  1  Ah  1*  *  For  shame,  for 
shame  1*  was  shouted.  Then, '  Break !  break !  they  are 
killing  Uiem  in  fhmt,  and  they  can  not  get  away  ;*  and 
there  was  a  general  cry  of  'Break  1  break  I*  For  a  mo- 
ment the  crowd  held  back  as  in  a  pause ;  then  was  a 
rush,  heavy  and  resistless  as  a  headlong  sea,  and  a 
sound  like  low  thunder,  with  screams,  prayers,  and  Im- 
precations from  the  crowd-moiled  and  sabre-doomed 
who  could  not  escape.** 

From  the  same  book  I  quote  a  description  of  Hunt, 
to  whom,  however,  Bamfbrd  was  not  friendly:  "He 
was  gentlemanly  In  his  manner  and  attire,  six  feet 
and  better  In  height,  and  extremely»well  formed.  Ho 
was  dressed  In  a  blue  lapelled  coat,  light  waistcoat, 
and  kerseys,  and  topped  boots ;  his  leg  and  Ibot  were 
about  the  firmest  and  neatest  I  ever  saw.  He  wore 
bis  own  hair ;  it  was  in  moderate  quantity,  and  a  lit- 
tle gray.  HLb  features  were  regular,  and  there  was  a 
kind  of  youthftil  blandness  about  them  which,  in  ami- 
cable discussion,  gave  his  Ihoe  a  most  agreeable  ez- 
pression.  His  lips  were  delicately  thin  and  receding, 
but  there  was  a  dumb  utterance  about  them  which.  In 
aU  the  portraits  I  have  seen  of  him,  was  never  truly 
copied.  His  eyes  were  blue  or  light  gray— not  very 
clear  nor  quick,  but  rather  heavy,  except  when  he  was 
excited  In  speaking,  when  they  seemed  to  distend  and 
protrude ;  and  if  he  worked  himself  ftirious,  as  he  some- 
times would,  they  became  blood-streaked,  and  almost 
started  from  their  sockets.  Then  it  was  that  the  ex- 
pression of  his  lip  was  to  be  observed ;  the  kind  smile 
was  exchanged  for  the  curl  of  scorn  or  the  curse  of  in- 
dignation. His  voice  was  bellowing ;  his  flEu^e  swollen 
and  flushed ;  his  griped  hand  beat  as  If  It  were  to  pul- 
verise ;  and  his  whole  manner  gave  token  of  a  palnftil 
energy,  struggling  for  utterance.*' 

Peterloo  probably  was,  as  a  name,  suggested  by  the 
recollection  of  an  expression  used  a  year  before  It  oc- 
curred by  "Orator  Hunt,**  as  he  was  popularly  called : 
"  The  authorities  only  wish  a  pretext  to  let  the  bloody 
butchers  of  Waterloo  loose  on  the  people."  After  the 
occurrence  he  was  tried,  and  defended  himself  with 
skill ;  but  his  conviction  being  a  foregone  conduslon 
be  was  sentenced  to  several  years*  imprisonment.  On 
his  release,  however,  he  became  a  popular  hero,  and 
was  put  forward  for  the  House  of  Commons  at  Pres- 
ton, where  he  defeated  Lord  Stanley,  the  present  Earl 
Derby  and  Prime  Minister.  Having  reached  Parlia- 
ment, however,  "Orator  Hunt'*  sank  like  an  eagle  in 


The  blood  shed  by  tyrants  Is  never  so  little 
utilised  as  when  it  is  avenged.  Had  those  who 
committed  this  ontrage  been  punished  England 
would  have  Corn-Laws  and  no  Reform  Bill  to- 
day. That  which  would  have  vented  itself  in 
vengeance  was  shnt  down  deep  into  the  heart 
of  the  north  conntty — nay,  of  all  England.  All 
the  bills  asked  against  the  soldiery  were  thrown 
out ;  true  bills  for  conspiracy  against  the  gov- 
ernment were  fonnd  against  Hunt  and  two 
other  reformers.  Lord  Sidmonth  communi- 
cated to  the  BCanchester  magistrates  and  to 
Major  Trafford  and  his  militaiy  the  thanks  of 
the  Prince  Regent  for  their  *' prompt,  decisive, 
and  efficient  measures  for  the  preservation  or 
the  public  tranqnillity."  At  that  time  poor  old 
George  III.,  with  his  long  white  hair  falling 
on  his  shoulders,  and  his  beard  npon  his  breast, 
was  sitting  in  his  room  at  Windsor,  crooning 
over  the  hymns  of  Handel,  with  his  harpsichord, 
serenely  awaiting  death.  '*  The  finest  gentle- 
man in  Europe"  was  Prince  Regent,  and  Peter- 
loo was  one  of  his  replies  to  a  stone  which,  on 
his  way  from  opening  Parliament,  with  sneers 
for  the  people,  had  broken  the  window  of  his 
carriage  and  grazed  his  ornamental  nose.  Well, 
the  flags  were  cut  down,  and  the  working-men 
that  bore  them;  but  every  one  of  them  rose 
again,  and  this  time  to  be  borne  in  the  hands 
of  other  than  working-men.  "Annual  Parlia- 
ments,*' "No  Corn-Laws,"  "  Suffrage,"  one  by 
one  they  floated  out  triumphantly  amidst  the 
cheers  of  England. 

One  of  these  banners,  red  with  English  blood, 
was  taken  np  from  the  field  of  Peterloo  by  Eben- 
ezer  Elliott,  and  thenceforth  to  its  inscription, 
"  No  Corn-Laws,"  his  genins  and  life  were  con- 
secrated. No  more  Gierman  legends  for  him 
henceforth,  no  more  of  any  horrors  but  those 
of  the  haggard  men  and  women  around  him. 
The  Corn-Law  Bhymer  is  now  bom,  and  the 
superior  power  of  the  man  who  makes  the  bal- 
lads of  a  nation  over  him  who  makes  its  laws  - 
is  again  to  be  demonstrated.  For  a  time  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1880  diverted  him  from  his  main 
purpose.  In  common  with  others  he  hoped 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  franchise  would  at 
once  be  followed  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
Laws;  but  this  hope  was  frustrated  by  the 
clause  introduced  by  the  Marquis  of  Chandos, 
giving  especial  power  to  tenant  formers.  Then 
there  followed  the  financial  crisis  of  1887,  when 
Elliott  lost  two-thirds  of  his  little  fortune.  He 
attributed  all  these  things,  no  doubt  justly,  to 
the  Corn-Laws.  He  escaped  with  about  six 
thousand  pounds.  He  began  writing  his  songs 
for  the  Sheffield  PoUtiaU  Unioiu  The  world 
has  never  witnessed  greater  power  of  invective, 
scorn,  and  human  wrath  than  Is  to  be  found  in 
these  outbursts.  Sonthey  sympathized  with  his 
radicalism,  but  the  laureate  could  hardly  be  ez- 


an  ezhaosted  receiver:  he  was  nothing  without  the 
stimulus  of  an  Indignant  crowd  and  a  great  emergen- 
cy. He  was  in  Parliament  for  one  term  only,  after 
which  he  lived  an  obscure  life.  But  Privilege  In  En- 
gland has  never  recovered  from  his  tremendous  blows. 
by  VjOUvIC 
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pected  to  prophesy  other  than  smooth  things. 
Wordsworth  also  was,  as  we  have  seen,  at  one 
time  radical ;  nay,  when  some  one  had  spoken 
of  his  having  changed  his  views  to  conservatism, 
the  old  poet  rose  and  thundered  out,  **  Tell  him 
he  lies!"  Nevertheless  it  was  no  lie.  Of  the 
poetic  fraternity  only  he  who  was  of  the  work- 
ing-class remained  tme  to  the  task  that  plaint- 
ively appealed  for  help  to  all  nohle  minds.  But 
his  intensity  and  power  made  him  an  army  in 
himself;  he  gave  no  quarter ;  he  forged  all  the 
elements  into  thunder-holts ;  it  was  all  the  iron, 
anvils,  furnaces,  hammers,  that  had  heen  his 
godfathers,  gathered  and  concentrated  into  fa- 
tal shells,  whistling  music  on  their  rhythmic 
curves.  It  was  all  fearfully  real.  "  He  wept 
as  he  wrote,**  says  his  son.  **  Here  is  a  voice," 
said  Carlyle,  "coming  from  the  deep  Cyclopean 
forges,  whose  Labor,  in  real  soot  and  sweat, 
beats  with  his  thousand  hammers  the  *  red  son 
of  the  furnace ;'  doing  personal  battle  with 
Necessity  and  her  dark  brute  Powers,  to  make 
them  reasonable  and  serviceable;  an  intelligible 
voice  from  the  hitherto  Mute  and  Irrational,  to 
tell  us  at  first  hand  bow  it  is  with  him,  what  in 
very  deed  is  the  theorem  of  the  world  and  of 
himself,  which  he,  in  those  dim  depths  of  his, 
in  that  wearied  head  of  his,  has  put  together. 
To  which  voice,  in  several  respects  significant 
enough,  let  good  ear  be  given."  The  Lamb 
in  Revelations  that  had  seven  horns,  against 
whose  wrath  the  kings  sought  cover  under 
socks  and  mountains,  suggests  the  strange 
blending  of  gentle  feeling  with  smiting  force 
in  Elliott's  verses.  As  for  instance,  in  the 
"Jacobin's  Prayer:" 

"  Avenge  the  plundered  poor,  O  Lord  I 
But  not  with  fire,  but  not  with  sword— 
Not  as  at  Peterloo  they  died, 
Beneath  the  hooCs  of  coward  pride. 
Avenge  oar  rags,  our  chains,  oar  sighs, 
The  famine  in  oar  children's  eyes! 
Bat  not  with  sword,  no,  not  with  fire, 

Chastlae  tbon  Britain's  locastry  I 
Lord,  let  them  feel  thy  heavier  ire ; 

Whip  them,  O  Lord,  with  poverty ! 
Then  cold  in  soal  as  cofilned  dnst, 

Tbeir  hearts  as  tearless,  dead,  and  dry, 
Let  them  in  outraged  mercj  trust, 

And  find  that  mercy  they  denyl** 

Amidst  his  utmost,  divinest  rage  Elliott  was 
always  an  artist ;  he  knew,  that  is,  the  sorest 
path  to  his  point.  In  the  heart  of  his  blackest 
cloud  there  is  a  prismatic  flush;  as  Carlyle 
called  them,  "hues  of  joy  and  harmony,  paint- 
ed out  of  troublous  tears.*'  But  he  makes 
these  hues  intensify  the  blackness.  A  poor 
woman  is  compelled  by  want  to  sell  her 
linnet,  once  loved  by  her  brother,  though  it 
costs  but  a  groat  a  year ;  the  children  begging 
**  Till  the  stones  of  every  street 
Knew  their  liUle  naked  feet:" 

these  and  other  hnmble. pictures  are  not  easily 
dismissed  from  the  mind.  What  can  sur- 
pass the  tenderness  and  simplicity  of  this  little 
thought  of  women  singing  at  work : 

"Hark !  music  still  is  here !   How  wildly  sweet, 
like  Hate-notes  in  a  storm,  the  psalm  ascends 


From  yonder  pile  In  traiBc's  dirtiest  street  I 

There  hapless  woman  at  her  labor  benda, 
While  with  the  rattling  fly  her  ehrill  voice  blends ; 

And  ever  as  she  cuts  the  headless  nail 
She  sings,  'I  waited  long  and  sought  the  Lord, 

And  patiently  did  bear.*    A  deeper  wail 
Of  sister  voices  Joins  in  sad  accord— 

*He  set  my  feet  upon  his  rock  adored;* 
And  then,  perchance,  *  O  God,  on  man  look  down  V  ** 

Let  the  reader  obser^'e  the  suggestiveness  of 
the  blending  of  the  rattling  fly  and  the  wo- 
man's MhriU  voice,  for  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  Corn-Law  Rhymer's  almost  preternatural 
subtlety  in  hardening  the  points  of  his  feath- 
ered arrows.  The  most  impressive  trait  of  the 
Corn-Law  Rhymes  is  the  constant  under-tone 
of  pain,  as  of  a  soul  in  travail  for  humanity. 
He  is  a  man  born  for  bright  fields,  and  the 
companionship  of  birds ;  he  is  not  himself  poor, 
and  may  now  easily,  with  his  little  family,  real- 
ize his  dream  of  America ;  but  bis  calling  b  in 
Sheffield,  and  there  also  shall  be  the  answer- 
ing !  Here  are  lines — and  there  are  many  in 
the  same  strain — ^which  show  that  this  turbu- 
lent Sheffield  sea  may  also  have  its  rock  and 
Prometheus  Vinctus : 
"  Oh,  that  my  poesy  were  like  the  child 

That  gathers  daisies  from  the  lap  of  May, 
With  prattle  eweeter  than  the  bloomy  wild! 

It  then  might  teach  poor  wisdom  to  be  gay 

As  flowers,  and  birds,  and  rivers,  all  at  play, 
And  winds  that  make  the  voiceless  clouds  of  mom 

Harmonioos.    But,  distempered,  if  not  mad, 

I  feed  on  Nature's  bane  and  mess  with  Soonu 

•  ••••• 

My  heart,  once  soft  as  woman*s  tear,  is  gnarled 
With  gloating  on  the  ills  I  can  not  core.** 

There  is  good  reason  why  but  few  should 
know  any  thing  of  Elliott's  poems ;  for  never 
before  have  works  with  so  much  genius  in  them 
passed  out  of  print  and  out  of  mind  so  swiftlj. 
It  was  because  of  their  perfection  for  the  work 
of  twenty-five  years  ago  that  they  have  but  lit> 
tie  adaptation  to  the  present  time.  It  is  the 
bomb  that  is  itself  shattered  that  does  the  work. 
The  abolition  of  the  Corn-Laws  abolished  the 
best  of  Ebenezer  Elliott's  poetry.  But  there 
are  throughout  his  works  felicities  of  thought 
and  expression  whicli  will  amply  repay  the 
bearers  of  poetic  divining-rods. 

"How  beauteons  are  the  dyes 
That  grove  and  hedgerow  fh>m  their  plumage  shake ! 
And  can  not  the  loud  hammer,  which  sappliee 
Food  for  the  blacksmith's  rosy  children,  make 
Sweet  music  to  thy  heart  r* 

"  Thy  life  is  lawless,  and  thy  law  a  lie, 
Or  Nature  is  a  dream  unnatural: 
Look  on  the  cloud^  the  streams,  the  earth  and  sky : 
Lo,  all  is  interchange  and  harmony! 
Where  is  the  gorgeous  pomp  which,  yester  morn, 
Cartained  yon  Orb  with  amber,  fold  on  fold? 
Behold  it  in  the  blue  of  Blvelin,  borne 
To  feed  the  all-feeding  sea !    The  molten  gold 
Is  flowing  pale  in  Loxley's  waters  cold. 
To  kindle  into  beaaty  tree  and  flower,* 
And  wake  to  verdant  life  hill,  vale,  and  plain ; 
Cloud  trades  with  river,  and  exchange  is  power.** 

"Mind  Is  mightiest,  then, 
When  tumtne  evil  into  good. 
And  monsters  into  men.** 

"On  his  face 
Sorrow  had  written  kindness  with  a  tear.** 
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"Faiher  of  all!  hear  thon  oar  cry, 

And  England  shall  be  free ! 
Hethinka  thy  nation-wedding  wavee 

Upbraid  as  as  they  flow; 
Thy  winds,  disdaining  fettered  slaves, 

Beproach  as  as  they  blow.*' 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  with  all  his  fiery 
radicalism,  Elliott  never  passed  into  that  gen- 
eral disbelief  of  all  religions  which  was  then, 
and  is  now,  very  characteristic  of  the  working- 
men  who  begin  to  think.  Profoundly  alienated 
from  the  Church  he  was  on  account  of  its  apa- 
thy to  the  great  wrongs  that  were  afflicting  the 
people.  ^'  It  is  a  horrible  fact,"  he  once  said, 
'*  that  not  one  petition  ibr  peace  emanated  from 
the  great  body  of  religionists  in  England  during 
twenty-five  years  of  war  against  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  rights  of  man.*'  But  he  never  doubted 
the  substantial  truths  of  Christianity.  He  aban- 
doned at  an  early  age  the  hard  dogmas  of  the 
Berean,  but  had  framed  over  his  mantle-piece 
an  extract  from  Channing  on  *'  the  reasonable- 
ness of  Christianity."  His  son-in-law  describes 
him  at  fifty-seven  as  "  a  man  rather  under  the 
middle  size,  slightly  formed,  with  features  mark- 
ed by  the  small-pox,  a  light-blue  eye,  eyebrows 
very  shaggy,  thick  gray  hair,  and  long  upper 
lip His  general  look  expressed  a  kind  of  se- 
vere benignity.  His  head  was  not  what  the 
phrenologists  would  term  a  good  one ;  it  was 
small,  of  an  oval  shape ;  but  his  forehead  was 
neither  high  nor  broad.  He  said  his  wife  was 
his  critic."  He  was  remarkable  for  his  ability 
to  read  eloquently.  When  his  fellow-towns- 
man, the  poet  Montgomery,  received  a  pension, 
the  same  was  offered  to  him,  and  refused.  He 
had  considerable  humor  under  his  sadness ;  and 
once,  when  some  one  quoted  with  too  much  ad- 
miration Byron*s  line,  ''Ye  stars  that  are  the 
poetry  of  heaven,"  Elliott  paraphrased  it  with 
*'Te  plums  that  are  the  poetry  of  pudding." 
At  a  meeting  of  radicals  he  took  a  card  from 
his  pocket  with  notes  on  it,  and  some  man  ex- 
claimed, "  He's  going  to  read  his  speech ! "  El- 
liott said,  '*  Do  you  think  I  am  such  a  fool  as 
yon — to  come  here  and  not  know  what  I  am 
going  to  say  ?"  He  never  permitted  himself  to 
be  separated  from  the  working-class^  and  de- 
nied those  who  would  patronize  him  as  excep- 
tional. ''Time  has  developed  in  me,  not  gen- 
ius, but  powers  which  exist  in  all  men,  and  lie 
dormant  in  most."  "I  know  that,  unwilling 
to  believe  aught  good  of  the  poor,  the  rich, 
when  a  poor  man*s  deed  shames  theirs,  trans- 
form the  individual  into  a  marvel  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  class ;  because,  having  wronged, 
they  hate  it."  In  later  life  he  wrote :  "  I  am 
sufficiently  rewarded  if  my  poetry  has  led  one 
poor,  despairing  victim  of  misrtile  from  the  ale- 
house to  the  fields ;  if  I  have  been  chosen  of 
God  to  show  his  desolated  heart  that,  though 
his  wrongs  have  been  heavy  and  his  fall  deep, 
and  though  the  Spoiler  is  yet  abroad,  still  in 
the  green  lanes  of  England  the  primrose  is 
Mowing,  and  on  the  mountain-top  the  lonely 
fir,  with  her  many  fingers,  pointing  to  our  Fa- 
ther in  Heaven." 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  after  his  hard, 
feverish  life  the  poet  passed  his  declining  days 
in  a  beautiful  country  home  near  Great  Hough- 
ton, with  every  comfort,  and  with  the  ministry 
of  his  wife  and  children,  in  whom  he  was  for- 
tunate. In  the  autumn  of  1840  it  was  evident 
that  his  days  were  drawing  to  a  close,  and  he 
was  anxious  before  he  died  to  seo  his  daughter 
married  to  Mr.  John  Watkins,  to  whom  she  had 
been  for  some  time  betrothed.  In  this  he  was 
satisfied.  The  old  man  was  lifted  to  the  win- 
dow where  he  could  see  them  depart  for  church. 
He  loves  to  lie  and  Usten  while  his  lovely  daugh- 
ter plays  and  sings  his  own  songs  to  him.  He 
beard  his  favorite,  the  robin,  sing,  perched  upon 
the  window,  and  dictated  these  lines : 

"Thy  notes,  sweet  Bobin,  soft  as  dew, 
Heard  soon  or  late  are  dear  to  me; 
To  music  I  could  bid  adieu. 

But  not  to  thee. 
When  ftom.  my  eyes  earth's  llfefhl  throng  ' 

Has  passed  away,  no  more  to  be, 
Then  autumn's  primrose,  robin's  song, 
Betom  to  me." 

This  song  was  the  last  thing  he  ever  wrote,  and 
the  last  he  ever  heard,  for  his  daughter  sang  it 
to  him  just  before  he  died.  On  December  1, 
1849,  closed  in  peace  one  of  the  bravest  lives 
ever  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  mankind.* 

Thomas  Hughes  has  declared  that  economic 
society  in  Great  Britain  is  in  a  state  of  war.  It 
is  certainly  true ;  and  no  moral  or  other  esti- 
mates of  the  proceedings  of  masters  or  men  are 
of  any  importance  which  does  not  regard  them 
as  belligerents.  Moreover,  it  requires  that  the 
struggle  now  going  on  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal shall  be  traced  up  from  Castle  Hill,  from 
Peterloo ;  that  it  shall  bear  the  gloom  and  death- 
dust  of  the  saw-grinder*B  dungeon ;  that  it  shall 
be  interpreted  under  the  flame  of  Elliott's  heart ; 
in  order  that  the  parties  to  the  conflict  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  being  fought  may 
be  estimated. 

And,  first  of  all,  it  is  necessary  that  the  dis- 
tant reader  should  understand  that  the  artisans 
in  the  great  cities  of  England  are  generally  men 


*  Of  Elliott's  fiunily  only  one  son,  I  believe,  Frands, 
lives  in  Shefileld.  He  is  thought  of  by  the  citizens  as 
a  "character."  He  is  a  chem&t  and  apothecary.  At 
ten  o'clock  each  day  the  shatters  of  his  modest  estab- 
lishment are  taken  down,  the  doors  opened,  and  the 
large  company  of  the  poor  nearly  always  waiting  there 
are  welcomed  in.  He  listens  carefhlly  to  the  rehearsal 
of  their  complaints  and  prescribes  for  each  gratuitous- 
ly. His  advice  Is  chiefly  that  of  common-sense,  and 
few  have  done  so  much  to  dlseeminate  among  the 
poor  and  ignorant  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  health.  The  eldest  son  of  the  poet,  BeiOamin, 
who  in  December  last  was  found  dead  in  his  boose  at 
Shire  Oreen,  near  SheiBeld,  was  eccentric  to  the  verge 
of  derangement.  For  many  years  he  had  lived  the 
life  of  a  recluse,  his  only  companion  being  a  dog.  One 
morning  he  was  found  dead  In  his  room,  which  was 
filled  with  carious  old  crockery,  dilapidated  fhmiture, 
an  old  printlng-prese  with  type,  a  sword,  musket,  and 
plstoL  Curious  old  papers  and  memoranda  relating 
to  the  Greeks,  etc.,  were  found  written  by  him,  and  a 
well-worn  copy  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  "  Frankenstein.**  He 
was  sixty  years  of  age  at  his  death.  Ho  was  a  man  of 
intellect,  and  his  life  needs  a  Hawthorne  Ibr  an  Intep* 
preter. 
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of  far  more  ability  than  may  be  sapposed,  and 
can  by  no  means  be  compared  with  the  agri- 
cnltural  laborers,  or  the  Irish,  or  with  such  peo- 
ple as  the  poor  whites  of  the  Southern  States. 
I  myself  had  no  idea  whaterer  of  the  intellect- 
nal  power  of  the  working-men  in  the  north  of 
England  (particularly)  until  I  went  among  them ; 
I  then  found  that  they  have  a  terse  vitality  and 
vigor  of  mind,  and  ahunger  for  knowledge,  which 
raise  them  above  any  other  working-class  in  En- 
rope,  except  it  be  that  of  Germany.  The  arti- 
san is  much  more  of  a  thinker  than  the  small 
shop-keeper.  While  the  latter  generally  has  an 
effeminate  character  and  a  mind  rarely  rising 
above  the  level  of  the  vnlgarest  sectarianism, 
the  artisan  is  strong-headed — which,  indeed, 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  being 
also  wrong-headed,  as  he  sometimes  is.  He  is  apt 
to  be  an  atheist ;  he  is  almost  never  orthodox ; 
and  woe  be  to  the  parson  or  schoolman  who  is 
tempted  by  his  bad  grammar,  or  his  peculiar 
views  about  the  letter  H,  to  think  that  he  can  be 
easily  vanquished  on  a  point  of  religious  contro- 
versy. I  saw  an  Oxonian  lately  utterly  floored, 
smitten  dumb  by  an  artisan  whose  atheism  he 
attempted,  without  sufficient  preparation,  to  en- 
counter. He  is  no  blind  follower  of  Paine,  but 
believes  in  the  Darwinian  theory,  and  is  some- 
times an  unconscious  Comtist.  Deep  in  his 
heart  he  has  an  Utopia,  but  it  is  not  represent- 
ed by  any  nation  now  existing.  America  has 
some  distance  to  journey  before  she  will  catch 
up  with  the  English  artisan's  dream. 

Without  agreeing,  therefore,  that  Ebenezer 
Elliott  had  not  a  mind  superior  to  that  of  his 
class,  those  best  acquainted  with  that  class  will 
recognize  in  him  its  representative  man.  It 
must  alfo  be  remembered  that  the  present 
Trades  Union  conflict  comes  after  a  series  of 
events  which  have  for  a  half  century  been  alien- 
ating the  lower  from  the  ruling  classes  in  En- 
gland. Since  the  French  Revolution  there  have 
been  many  struggles  between  them,  in  which 
the  aristocracy  has  had  the  misfortune  to  suc- 
ceed, purchasing,  however,  each  immediate  suc- 
cess by  some  never-to-be-forgotten  outrage,  to 
be  expiated  afterward  by  concessions  never  will- 
ingly made,  and  consequently  calculated  to  show 
the  people  their  power  to  obtain  by  union  every 
reform  they  desire.  The  rulers  of  England  to- 
day, therefore,  have  received  from  the  Georges 
the  fearful  heritage  of  '*  triumphant,"  as  Palm- 
erston  called  it.  At  Peterloo  the  last  ^nk  of 
amity  between  them  and  the  people  was  snapped, 
and  the  spirit  of  hostility  now  reigns.  The 
working-classes  have  no  faith  whatever  in  those 
above  them,  and  are  convinced  that  eveiy  capi- 
talist would  cut  their  wages  down  by  half  to- 
morrow if  they  dared.  The  denunciations  they 
hear  against  Trades  Unions,  and  the  refusal  of 
Parliament  to  legalize  them,  are  so  many  testi- 
monies to  them  of  the  efficacy  of  those  organi- 
zations. 

The  first  Trades  Union  was  established  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sheffield  in  the  time  of  Elisa- 
beA,  not  by  working-men  for  their  own  ends, 


but  by  masters  for  theirs ;  and  so  long  as  it  was 
for  their  advantage  the  rules,  which  limited  the 
number  of  apprentices  and  enforced  other  re- 
straints, were  enforced  by  the  class  which  now 
denounces  them.  The  laborers  know  this,  and 
they  also  know  that  in  the  learned  professions 
rules  similar  to  their  own  are  still  maintained, 
so  that  no  doctor  or  lawyer  dares  charge  a  less 
fee  than  his  profession  has  established.  When 
it  was  asked  lately  whether  duly  qualified  med- 
ical men  would  be  authorized  to  commit  acts 
of  violence  against  quack  doctors,  as  saw-grind- 
ers claim  the  right  to  commit  against  those 
termed  '^knobsticks,"  a  Sheffield  man  answered 
that  the  law  punished  quack  doctors  but  not 
quack  saw-grinders ;  the  former  was  prohibited 
by  law  from  getting^his  fee,  not  so  the  latter; 
and  he  challenged  the  law  to  put  the  saw-grind- 
er, who  had  legitimately  gained  his  indentures 
by  apprenticeship,  on  the  same  level  before  it 
as  the  doctor  who  had  gained  his  diploma. 

The  principle  of  the  Trades  Unions  is  veir 
simple.  When  there  is  a  question  of  the  prop- 
er value  of  labor  the  working-people  without 
such  Unions  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  capitalists, 
because  they  depend  upon  work  for  daily  bread. 
The  master  can  close  his  works  and  live  on  his 
capital,  while  the  men,  if  they  have  refused  to 
sell  their  labor  for  the  price  named  by  the  capi- 
talist, have  no  such  recourse.  But,  by  all  the 
workmen  uniting  to  contribute  a  f^w  pennies 
from  their  earnings,  they  can  gradually  heap  up 
a  capital  on  which  they  also  can  live  while  the 
trial  of  endurance  goes  on.  The  Trades  Union 
has  thus  enabled  working-men  to  strike  against 
a  diminution  of  wages,  or  for  their  increase. 
Now,  if  the  situation  between  capital  and  labor 
when  engaged  in  a  struggle  be  examined,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  long-run — if  the  conflict 
should  be  carried  to  the  extreme — ^the  working- 
men  must  win;  for  if  the  strike  goes  on  the 
capitalist  must  come  to  the  end  of  his  capital, 
in  which  case  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  power  <u  a 
capkaUst,  But  if  the  laborers  devour  their  ac- 
cumulated capital  they  are  just  where  they  were 
before ;  that  is,  they  are  still  laborers  with  sin- 
ews to  fiEill  back  upon,  while  the  capitalist  is  no 
longer  a  capitalist.  Therefore  the  capitalist 
endeavors  to  bring  into  the  battle  another  pow- 
er, namely,  the  large  number  of  men  who  need 
work  and  have  nothing  to  do.  OriginaUy  a 
strike  could  be  easily  settled  in  favor  of  the 
masters  by  calling  in  the  unemployed.  By  the 
laws  of  a  normal  political  economy  it  would 
be  only  fair  that  they  should  do  so;  for  tho 
question  being  simply  whether  labor  was  really 
in  the  English  market  worth  this  price  or  that, 
it  could  only  be  considered  fairly  settled  in  fa- 
vor of  the  working-men  if  the  masters  could  not 
find  men  to  do  the  work  on  their  terms. 

But  just  here  enters  the  first  of  the  elements 
which  complicate  the  whole  question  in  En- 
gland. The  smallness  of  the  area  of  Great 
Britain  as  compared  with  its  population  gave 
an  abnormal  value  to  land.  At  an  eariy  date 
the  possession  of  land  conferred  political  and 
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claas  privileges^  besides  wealth,  the  effect  of 
which  has  been  to  make  the  accumulation  of 
large  estates  the  great  object  of  ambition.  The 
land-owner  is  also  a  magistrate ;  the  owner  of 
twenty  farms  has  twenty  votes;  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor  is  a  little  king.  The  wealthy  have 
thus  had  other  than  pecuniaiy  reasons  for  ac- 
cumulating large  estates,  and  thus  the  owner- 
ship of  all  the  land  in  Great  Britain  has  gradu- 
ally come  into  the  hands  of  a  few  fisimilies,  who 
use  it  in  great  part  merely  for  parks  and  game- 
presenres.  If  this  land  were  unconnected  from 
political  ambition,  if  it  conferred  no  abnormal 
privilege  or  power,  it  must  be  thrown  into  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  trade,  under  which  it 
would  be  cut  up  into  farms,  or  at  any  rate  all 
utilized.  It  would  thus  employ  a  far  greater 
number  of  laborers  than  it  does  now.  The  un- 
naturally small  number  of  the  population  of  this 
country  employed  in  agriculture  thus  throws  an 
unnaturally  large  number  on  the  other  labor 
markets. 

The  artisans  thus  see  on  one  side  a  vast  throng 
of  idle  hands,  on  the  other  a  vast  area  of  untilled 
lands,  while  this  divorce  between  sinews  and  soil 
enables  the  manufacturers  to  have  a  perpetual 
hungry  crowd  from  which  to  call  in  laborers. 
It  is  primarily  against  this  false  weight  cast  into 
the  scales  of  demand  and  supply  that  the  arti- 
sans really  wage  war.  They  wiU  not  have  men 
who  should  be  tilling  the  land  thrown  on  their 
fields  of  employment ;  and  their  weapons  of  re- 
sistance are  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices permitted  in  each  trade,  their  refusal 
to  work  with  <*rats,"  *' knobsticks,'*  and  the 
like,  including  under  such  metaphorical  names 
workmen  who  have  not  gone  through  appren- 
ticeships, those  who  work  when  their  comrades 
are  on  a  strike,  non-unionists,  etc  Such  a  course 
on  their  part  must  be  judged  as  martial  law. 
It  is  not  free  trade  in  labor ;  but  then  it  is  the 
reflection  of  the  denial  of  free  trade  in  land.  It 
is  the  war  between  the  people  and  the  privileged 
few.  War  tears  up  railways  and  puts  out  light- 
houses. 

So  far  the  Unionists  have  not  only  shown  the 
efficacy  of  their  defense,  but  have  carried  with 
them  the  common-sense  of  England.  Nearly 
all  of  the  young  liberal  scholars  and  thinkers  of 
the  country,  too — Hughes,  Harrison,  Morley, 
Beasley,  Congreve,  and  others — ^have  strongly 
stood  by  them.  But  beyond  this  point  they 
have  had  to  stand  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to 
all  other  classes.  Having  found  it  necessary  to 
oyder  a  conscription  of  all  working-people  into 
their  ranks,  the  question  became  very  pressing 
how  they  could  enforce  their  conscription.  Large 
numbers  of  their  class  are  ignorant  of  the  laws 
under  which  the  contest  is  going  on,  are  easily 
tempted  to  work  by  a  slight  addition  to  their 
wages  when  their  fellows  are  on  strike,  or  are 
unwilling  to  put  up  with  the  smaller  sum  which 
at  present  most  trades  can  supply  to  those  out 
of  work.  The  whole  battle  might  be  lost  if 
such  desertions  or  betrayals  were  permitted;  but 
how  could  they  be  prevented  ?    The  laws  gave 


no  rights  or  powers  whatever  to  the  Unions ; 
they  did  not  even  protect  their  common  funds, 
and  a  Trades  Treasurer  might  with  impunity 
spend  them  all  for  his  own  advantage.  The 
Unionists  appealed  to  Parliament  to  give  them 
the  protection  of  law ;  but  every  man  in  Par- 
liament is  a  capitalist,  and  that  body  refused. 
And  here  is  complication  number  two :  the  Leg- 
islature id  monopolized  by  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  contest.  Necessity  knows  no  law,  or,  rath- 
er, it  makes  its  own  laws.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  Unionists,  being  without  represent* 
ation,  first  established  a  regular  Constitution 
and  a  set  of  laws  of  their  own,  and  next  re- 
solved to  add  a  goyemroent  to  the  same ;  and 
they  are  now  engaged  in  practically  punishing 
and  coercing  their  members  as  systematically 
as  if  they  were  officers  of  the  Queen. 

The  fact  can  not  be  disguised  that  there  are 
now  two  rival  governments  in  England.  The 
capital  punishments  (as  they  conceive  them)  in- 
flicted by  the  officers  of  the  Saw-grinders'  Union 
at  Sheffield,  and  the  utter  inability  of  the  Queen 
to  execute  those  officers,  reveal  the  entire  situa- 
tion. The  Trades  Unions  can  not  be  crushed ; 
nothing  could  have  more  completely  proved  this 
than  the  fact  that  the  outrages  at  Sheffield  and 
Manchester  have  had  no  more  injurious  effect 
upon  them  than  the  outrages  by  Governor  Eyre 
in  Jamaica  had  upon  the  Queen's  Government. 

The  following  figures  wiU  show  something  of 
their  material  strength.  The  society  of  Amal* 
gamated  Engineers,  established  in  1851,  has 
already  808  branches — in  England,  Scodand, 
Ireland,  France,  and  the  United  States — and 
48,000  members,  2000  or  8000  being  added  an- 
nually. The  Miners  have  54,000  members; 
the  Carpenters  (two  societies)  have  18,261 ;  the 
Masons,  17,702;  the  Iron  Founders,  11,150; 
the  Boiler-Makers,  9000;  the  Bricklayers  (two 
societies),  11,242;  and  the  averages  of  other 
trades  may  bo  taken  at  about  10,000.  In  1865 
the  Engineers  had  an  income  equal  to  $434,225, 
and  disbursed  $245,000.  They  have  at  present 
a  capital  of  $700,000.  All  the  rest  have  a  pro^ 
portionately  large  financial  strength.  Of  late 
the  Unions  have  begun  to  combine  among  them- 
selves, and  to  form  an  International  Association, 
There  is  a  congress  which  sits  regularly  in  Lon- 
don, holding  communications  with  associations 
in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
and  when  the  last  great  ^Mron  lockout"  took 
place  money  came  from  those  foreign  countries 
to  support  the  workmen.  Beferring  to  those 
who  denounce  Unionism  as  inherently  wicked, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton  writes: 

"Thinking  as  they  do,  tbe  tattue  most  needs  offer 
to  them  a  dismal  prospect;  if  what  they  think  were 
true,  there  would  be  bat  a  sorry  lookout  for  any  of  ns. 
For,  whatever  else  Unionism  may  be,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that  it  is,  at  any  rate,  Aill  of  vitality;  If  It  be  all 
evil,  it  Is  destined  to  bo  a  very  long-lived  evil,  and  to 
do  m  vast  deal  more  mischief  yet  than  it  has  hitherto 
done,  or  is  doing.  So  significant  a  phenomenon  did 
not  ariae,  so  powered  an  agency  was  not  called  into 
being,  without  adequate  cause;  and  as  long  as  the 
widely-spread  and  deeply-seated  disorder,  for  whoee 
relief  it  has  been  devised,  remains  unhealed,  so  long 
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will  U  HkewiBe  continue  to  ezUt,  acquiring  fire»h 
BtreDgtb  contlnnallj.  Its  past  growth  may  be  bat  an 
earnest  of  its  ftitare  statore.  For  tbe  organization  of 
Trades  Unions  has  a  visible  tendency  to  consolidate, 
and  it  is  apparently  susceptible  of  indefinite  extension. 
From  local  association  to  national  federation  is  bat  a 
single  stage,  and  from  thence  to  alliance  with  foreign 
federations  is  bat  another.  Already  preparations  for 
both  movements  are  being  made,  and  every  step  taken 
in  either  direction  will  plainly  be  so  mndi  gronnd 
gained.** 

Burke  declared  he  cottld  not  indict  a  nation ; 
and  similarly  England  finds  it  impossible  to  in- 
dict this  new  working  nation  that  has  arisen 
within  her  borders.  I  have  before  me  a  corre- 
spondence which  will  show  that  the  animvs  of  the 
new  nation  is  quite  as  distinctly  patriotic  as  that 
which  animates  Garibaldi  and  his  comrades  in 
deciding  that  they,  and  not  Victor  Emanuel,  are 
the  real  Italian  Government.  It  is  between 
Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  and  Isaac  Ironside,  a 
famous  champion  of  the  Sheffield  ''ratteners." 
•  Isaac  Ironside  is  one  of  those  men  who  are 
produced  by  the  social  condition  of  a  neighbor- 
hood, as  long  wading  legs  are  given  to  birds  in 
wet  regions.  The  son  of  a  Methodist  preacher, 
and  for  some  time  a  local  preacher  himself,  he 
gained  thence  a  strong  power  of  extemporane- 
ous and  popular  address^  a  **  skulker"  from  his 
stove-grate  work  in  order  that  he  might  study 
*— to  such  purpose  that  he  once  overwhelmed 
his  employer  by  answering  his  rebuke  in  good 
French ;  one  of  the  first  members  of  Robert 
Owen's  community  at  Harmony,  to  which  he 
brought  a  thousand  pounds,  and  lost  them ;  a 
Grahamitc,  vegetarian,  Rowbottomite ;  believer 
in  the  gospels  of  beards,  of  shoelessness,  of  hat- 
lessness ;  passing  through  these — not  without 
narrow  escapes  from  lunatic  asylums — he  is 
Chartist,  Urquhartist,  Freethinker;  and  now, 
with  fibres  so  tried  and  exercised,  with  senses 
so  whetted,  with  every  popular  movement  of  a 
half-century  inscribed  in  some  scar,  or  strung 
into  some  sinew  about  him,  Isaac  Ironside 
stands  on  a  platform  of  universal  honor — ^trust- 
ed personally  by  political  foes  as  well  as  by 
friends — a  Working  King  of  Sheffield.  No 
animal  was  ever  more  completely  fashioned  for 
its  habitat  than  he.  A  halo  of  white,  silky  hair 
falls  in  gentle  waves  around  a  face  pale,  blonde, 
clear ;  the  brow  spreads  white  and  peaceful  over 
fine  gray  eyes — eyes  capable,  too,  of  emitting 
steel-sparks ;  a  Greek  nose ;  a  mouth  kind  but 
thin,  and  quivering  with  intensity  of  feeling 
while  he  is  speaking ;  and  these,  sustained  by 
a  frame  which  is  healthy,  manly,  and  unbent  by 
his  sixty  or  more  years,  niake  up  the  picturesque 
local  prophet  of  Trades  Unionism  in  Sheffield. 
He  speaks  with  authority,  and  every  word,  as 
it  comes  forth — ^with  some  music,  too,  as  of  a 
ringing  anvil — suggests  that  the  speaker  stands 
there  because  England  has  called  for  him.  Of 
course  I  would  not  suggest,  in  what  I  have  said 
of  northern  working-men,  that  they  have  abili- 
ties equal  to  those  of  Ironside ;  but  m'en,  if  not 
able  to  speak  and  act  for  themselves,  must  be 
credited  with  their  represenutives.  Ironside 
is  a  plant  which  reports  the  stratum  beneath  it. 


Mr.  Hughes  had  made  a  apeedi  in  Shef- 
field, aAer  which  Mr.  Ironside  wrote  to  Urn  as 
follows : 

"  I  take  the  gronnd  of  jnstlfyhig  the  enforcement  of 
the  roles  of  the  Unions.  What  is  their  ultimate  ob- 
ject? Self-preservation.  This  Is  not  a  right,  hot  a 
dtay;  a  law  higher  than  any  Act-of-Parliament  law. 
Who  mannfactnre  Acts  of  Parliament?  Not  union- 
ists, bat  the  ten-ponndry.  Who  administer  the  Par- 
liament laws?  Mot  unionists,  but  Jodges  dependent 
on  Parliament,  and  Juries  whose  qa^iflcation  is  a 
much  higher  one  than  nnionists  can  pay.  Hence  the 
Parliament-law  is  invariably  against  Unions.  Hence 
tbe  impossibility  of  an  accnsed  nnlonist  being  fiiirly 
tried.  Hence  the  atrocious  and  crael  severity  of  near- 
ly all  sentences  upon  convicted  nnionists.  Hence  the 
Unions  are  compelled  by  the  duty  of  self-preservation 
to  obey  the  higher  law,  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
laws  which  they  enact,  in  order  to  discharge  this  duty, 
and  take  the  consequences  of  disobeying  the  Parlia- 
ment-law, when  the  enforcement  of  their  own  laws 
renders  that  necessary.  Were  I  an  artisan,  it  woald 
be  my  duty  to  obey  tbe  laws  of  the  trade  which  I  fol- 
lowed. If  that  obedience  involved  a  breach  of  tbe 
Parliament-law,  I  would  not  be  guUty  of  that  breach, 
and  it  would  be,  therefore,  my  dnty  to  leave  the  trade 
and  get  my  living  in  some  other  way. 

"There  are  Trades  Unions  In  diplomacy,  govern- 
ment, the  law,  church,  medidne,  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Those  engaged  in  these  trades  elect  the  Par- 
liament which  enacts  that  their  Unions  are  legal.  Let 
Parliament  do  the  same  with  the  Unions  of  the  arti- 
sans, or  else  let  them  have  a  part  hi  selecting  the  Par- 
liament. 

"As  perfection  is  impossible,  I  do  not  expect  it  in 
the  management  of  Unions.  Ko  doabt  they  make 
mistakes :  so  do  we  all.  Mine  are  manifold.  There- 
fore I  refrain  from  meddling  with  the  management 
of  them ;  it  is  not  my  business.  I  heartily  wish  every 
Union  could  be  managed  with  a  clear  eye  and  a  pure 
mind ;  bat  my  meddling  woald  not  bring  that  aboat 

"Were  the  golden  rule  to  be  ihtpraetice  Instead  of 
the  profession.  Trades  Unions  and  strikes  wonld  nev- 
er be  heard  of.  There  are  manulbctories  in  Sheffield 
where  there  has  been  neither  outrage  nor  strike  for 
generations.  Why?  Becaose  the  masters  praetiu 
this  golden  rule. 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

HaghM,M.P.'*  "  Isaac  Inonsins. 


"  1 18  PjiKK  Btsbr,  W.,  Oet.  IS,  I8«5. 

"  Sib,— I  am  obliged  by  your  letter.  You  are  mis- 
taken if  you  think  (as  some  remarks  in  your  lett«r 
seem  to  indicate)  that  I  am  opposed  to  Trades  Unionsw 
On  the  contrary,  for  the  last  sixteen  years  I  have  been 
fighting  their  battles  as  well  as  I  could,  and  trying  to 
do  away  with  some  of  the  absurd  prejudices  and  fears 
so  common  in  other  ranks  as  to  the  ol]|)ecte  and  action 
of  the  Unions.  At  the  same  Ume  I  can*t  go  to  the 
length  you  seem  to  do,  and  therefore  I  could  not  pass 
in  silence  the  subject  of  trades  ontrages  when  speak- 
ing to  a  Sheffield  working-men*s  meeting.  The  sub- 
ject was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  half  the  members 
of  the  association  who  attended  th^  congress,  and  it 
would  have  been  a  great  mistake  if  it  had  been  pass- 
ed over  in  silence.  As  it  is,  the  men  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  protesting  against  the  popular  belief  con- 
cerning them  and  their  town. 

"  I  agree  with  most  of  your  letter,  but  on  one  point 
must  distinctly  clear  myselt  You  say  jonjust^fif  the 
enforcement  cf  the  rulee  by  the  Unions.  So  do  I,  the 
enforcement  of  rales  by  fines,  or  by  expulsion  if  nec- 
essary, Offainet  their  own  mamters.  But  if,  as  the  con- 
text would  seem  to  imply,  you  mean  to  Juatliy  person- 
fd  violence  directed  either  against  members  or  non- 
members  by  unionists,  for  neglect  or  InlVingement  of 
trades  rules,  I  most  protest  most  emphatically  against 
such  a  doctrine,  which  I  most  sincerely  hope  yon  don't 
teadi  the  men.  If  yon  do^  the  guilt  of  such  doings  as 
the  Acorn  Street  outrage  is  yours  fiir  more  than  theirs. 
"I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

"Tuos.Hcfima."  . 
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To  which  Ironside  (the  name  is  genuine) 
made  the  following  rejoinder : 


"  Six,— My  leUer  wss  clear.  I  said, '  The  imioni«t8 
are  compelled  by  the  daty  of  self-preservation  to  obey 
the  higher  law^to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  which 
they  enact— in  order  to  discharge  that  dnty.* 

"As  Parliament-law  will  not  give  the  nnionlsts  a 
constable,  they  have  to  appoint  him  themselves,  and 
see  that  he  discharges  the  dnty  of  carrying  into  effect 
their  decisions.  Yon  say  yon  are  favorable  to  the 
Unions  enforcing  their  laws  *  by  lines  or  by  expulsion, 
if  neeeMory,  agabist  their  own  members.*  This  is  no- 
thing. Were  yon  nnCiivorable,  what  would  it  matter  ? 
Any  voluntary  association  can  do  that.  I  maintain 
that  all  who  get  their  living  by  a  trade  are  bound  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  Union  of  the  trade.  After  enter- 
ing a  trade  it  is  not  a  voluntary  act  of  theirs  to  be- 
come members  of  that  Trades  Union.  The  rebel 
States  wanted  to  secede— to  be  expelled  ttom  the 
Union— but  the  United  States  thrashed  them  Into 
obedience.  So  with  Trades  Unions.  It  is  their  dnty 
to  thrash  all  into  submission  who  get  their  living  by 
the  trade,  and  who  will  not  obey  the  laws  of  the  Un- 
ion without  thrashing.  If  in  so  doing  they  become 
obnoxious  to  Parliament-law,  they  take  the  conse- 
quences. 

"Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  any  men 
allowed  a  smaller  number  of  men  to  do  as  they  liked. 
No  man  can  do  so  unless  with  the  consent  of  those 
aroQud  him.  There  is  either  an  eye  to  convey  de- 
tormined  indignation,  or  a  hand  to  strike  down  the 
offender. 

*'  The  Irish  are  brought  down  to  sea-weed,  saw-dust, 
and  Fenianlsm.  Thank  God,  Trades  Unions  will  pre- 
vent the  English  from  being  reduced  to  that  condi- 
tion. 

"  Ton  hope  I  don*t  teach  my  doctrine  to  the  men. 
There  is  no  necessity.  Their  own  instinct  teaches 
them.  I  have  not  to  teach  them  that  the  sun  rises  in 
the  east,  and  sets  in  the  west.  Wuuld  an  'emphatic 
protest*  from  yon  cause  the  son  to  rise  in  the  west? 
Ton  have  to  show  that  the  bistinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion does  not  exist— that  no  dnty  springs  therefrom— 
and  that  a  powerful  body  of  men  will  submit  to  be  co- 
erced, and  see  their  families  starved,  at  the  instance 
of  a  smaller  body  who  have  obtained  possession  of  the 
law-making  power.  Ton  may  enact  the  laws ;  the 
natural  law  will  beat  you  in  the  long-run.  Kature 
rebels  and  laagbs  at  your  impotence. 

"  Tour  obedient  servant, 

"IsiLAO  Ibosbxdx." 

Our  American  sage  has  written — 

"Out  of  the  heart  of  Nature  rolled 
The  burthens  of  the  Bible  old.** 

He  who  has  examined  the  great  epochs  of 
change  and  studied  the  agitations  which  pre- 
ceded each  will  have  surely  observed  that  the 
reformers  have  invariably  risen  to  the  authentic 
and  poetical  tones  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  In- 
deed it  is  a  sign  tliat  the  wrong  is  shaking,  the 
hour  of  transformation  at  hand,  when  the  cham- 
pions of  the  new  idea  pasa  into  tlus  phase  of 
prophetic  expression.  The  Psalms  of  David 
became  the  familiar  speech  of  Luther ;  Milton 
and  Cromwell  uttered  again  the  bnrdens  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah ;  and  Garrison's  speeches 
were  reproductions  of  all  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets.  Something  of  the  same  kind  has 
been  noted  of  late  among  the  defenders  of 
Lrfibor  in  England.  Thus  far,  however,  they 
have  not  got  beyond  the  law,  and  show  that 
they  are  still  contending  with  Egyptian  task- 
masters, and  that  their  highest  gospel  as  yet  is 
**  an  eye  for  an  eye.'* 


Some  of  the  discourses  and  speeches  one 
hears  at  Sheffield  in  these  days  are  veiy  re- 
markable; and  as  the  Times  and  other  de- 
nouncers of  the  men  and  their  Unions  have 
already  given  the  world  their  side,  it  may  bo 
interesting  to  my  readers  to  know  what  the 
other  side  are  saying  for  themselves  in  ad- 
dresses never  reported. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  great  mill-wheel,  called 
the  Tower  Wheel,  was  blown  up  by  Trades 
Unionists  in  Sheffield,  and  at  a  meeting  held 
on  the  snbject  in  Cutler's  Hall  a  man  rose  up 
and  with  considerable  eloquence  sought  to  prove 
that  it  was  a  necessary  violence,  analogous  to  a 
thunder-storm,  and  no  more  to  be  complained 
of  than  if  a  bolt  of  lightning  had  struck  the 
wheel.  This  year  that  same  nuin,  Isaac  Iron- 
side, made  a  speech  after  the  exposure  of  the 
rattening  plots,  in  which  he  began  thus : 

"It  was  a  saying  of  Talleyrand  that  society  was 
divided  into  two  classes— the  Shearers  and  the  Shear- 
ed; and  his  advice  to  the  Sheared  was  to  get  among 
the  Shearers  as  soon  as  they  could,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  always  the  better  off.  Sheep  are  dumb  when 
before  the  Shearers.  Even  when  clipped  so  closely 
that  the  skin  is  cut,  a  freble  bleat  Is  all  the  remon- 
strance. Men  are  different :  they  spoil  the  shears  and 
damage  the  Shearers  when  the  clipping  is  too  close. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  recorded  in  Exodns, 
beginning  chapter  1.,  verse  11,  *The  Egyptians  did  set 
taskmasters  to  afilict  them  with  their  burdens.  And 
the  Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve 
with  rigor :  and  they  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard 
bondage  in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of 
service  in  the  field:  all  their  service,  wherein  they 
made  them  serve,  was  with  rigor.*  In  the  second 
chapter,  verse  11,  it  is  said,  *Aud  it  came  to  pass  In 
those  days,  when  Moses  was  grown,  that  he  went  out 
unto  his  brethren,  and  looked  on  their  burdens,  and 
he  spied  an  Egyptian  smiting  a  Hebrew,  one  of  his 
brethren.  And  he  looked  this  way  and  that  way,  and 
when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  man,  he  slew  the 
Egyptian,  and  hid  him  in  the  sand.  Now  when  Pha- 
raoh heard  this  thing  he  sought  to  slay  Moses.  But 
Moses  fled  from  the  fiice  of  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Mldian.*  In  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  ac- 
count it  is  stated  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Moses,  and  the  Lord  said^-'I  have  surely  seen  the 
affliction  of  my  people  which  are  in  Egypt,  and  have 
heard  their  cry  by  reason  of  their  taskmasters ;  I  have 
also  seen  the  oppression  wherewith  the  Egyptians  op- 
press them.  Come  now,  therefore,  and  I  will  send 
thee  unto  Pharaoh,  that  thou  mayest  bring  my  people, 
the  children  of  Israel,  out  of  Egypt*  Moees  went, 
and  afterward  became  a  great  and  mighty  lawgiver, 
a  man  after  God's  own  heart  In  this  case  Moses  had 
no  malice  against  the  Egyptian  whom  he  slew,  nor 
had  he  any  lawftil  authority  for  slaying  him.  No 
doubt  there  would  be  a  great  outcry :  the  Egyptians 
~the  tatknuuiert  of  the  children  of  Israel— would  call 
Moses  a  murderer,  and  Pharaoh  would  have  put  him 
to  death  unless  he  had  escaped.  The  Israelites,  how- 
ever, would  not  consider  it  a  murder.  Moses  acted 
on  the  law  of  necessity,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  Egyptians,  and  he  was  afterward  ftilly 
justified.  Mr.  Cardwell,  M.P.  for  Oxford,  made  this 
statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  S,  1807: 
'There  was  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  Uw  of  neces- 
sity ;  and  any  person  acting  under  the  law  of  necessity 
was  responrible  for  his  acts,  and  was  liable  to  the 
established  law  of  the  eountry.  Persons  who  took 
such  a  responsibility  upon  themselves  were  placed  in 
a  position  of  great  difficulty.*  In  MacmiUan^t  Maga- 
zine for  August  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  said : '  Unwritten, 
if  you  will,  but  real  and  fandamental,  anterior  to  all 
written  laws,  and  first  making  written  laws  possible, 
there  must  have  been,  and  is,  and  will  be,  coeval  with 
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human  society  firom  its  first  begixmizig  to  its  ultimate 
end,  an  actual  martial  law  of  more  validity  than  any 
other  law  whatever.*  These  statements  are  merely 
declaratory  of  what  Is  universally  known:  there  is 
nothing  new  about  them.  This  law  of  necessity  rests 
on  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.** 

Referring  to  the  man  Lindley  who  bad  been 
killed,  the  speaker  denied  that  it  was  mnrder. 
*'  Murder  was  the^deliberate  taking  away  of  life 
which  one  did  not  deserve  to  lose.  Xdndley 
deserved  to  lose  his;  the  children  starved  to 
death  during  the  past  ten  years  did  not  de- 
serve to  lose  theirs."  He  made  a  bitter  retort 
npon  those  in  high  places  who  had  been  so 
shocked  at  the  Sheffield  outrages.  They  had 
apologized  for  the  saturnalia  of  crime  which 
had  occurred  in  Jamaica  under  Eyre ;  for  the 
bombardment  of  Canton  and  of  Kagosima  with- 
out any  declaration  of  war ;  for  the  blowing  of • 
Sepoys  out  of  guns :  did  they  not  all  feel  the 
hypocrisy  of  their  exclamations  of  horror  at  the 
death  of  Lindley  ? 

I  am  not  moralizing  upon  these  facts ;  my 
object  is  simply  to  state  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  conditions  under  which  the  battle 
is  being  fought.  Undoubtedly  the  assumption 
of  the  English  working-men  to  carry  on  a  prac- 
tical government  of  their  own  were  a  frightful 
and  intolerable  one  in  any  free  and  impartial 
government ;  but  those  who  make  it  in  England 
have  at  least  the  right  to  be  judged  nnder  the 
fact  that  they  are  entirely  excluded  from  all 
participation  in  framing  the  ordinary  laws  of 
the  land ;  that  these  laws  are  made  exclusively 
by  the  \QTy  class  of  men  with  whom  they  are 
carrying  on  a  legitimate  contest — the  capital- 
ists; that  these  law-makers  have  steadily  re- 
fused to  concede  them  the  legal  protection  en- 
joyed by  all  other  societies  and  every  club  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  only  by  some  kind  of 
threat  and  force  can  they  keep  their  labor  mark- 
et from  being  glutted  by  the  selfish  exclusion 
from  the  land  of  many  thousands  whom  that 
land  is  appointed  to  feed  and  clothe. 

These  facts  assuredly  remove  the  contest  ont 
of  the  ordinary  moral  rules ;  how  far  each  mind 
must  decide  for  itself.  It  is  certainly  deplora- 
ble that  the  drtfUa  of  the  Greeks — the  public 
dishonor  of  the  offender — in  which  all  codes 
have  germinated,  should  run  into  the  severities 
of  Califomian  Vigilance  Committees  and  Shef- 
field rattenings.  But  these  things,  bad  as  they 
are,  can  only  occor  where  the  ordinary  laws  are 
unjust  or  inadequate.  Injustice  framed  into 
law  is  the  breaking  of  the  social  contract,  and 
those  who  suffer  most  by  it  will  always  feel  that 
such  law  is  without  authenticity — ^that  society 
is  by  it  remitted  to  its  original  elements,  where 
each  must  protect  himself  as  well*  as  he  can. 
And  if  the  weapons  of  self-protection  used  be 
brutal,  that  too  is  a  reflection  of  the  wrong  that 
has  been  done.  In  England  no  squire's  self-in- 
terest would  allow  him  to  shelter  his  cattle  no 
better  than  human  laborers  are  sheltered ;  and 
within  a  few  years  it  was  shown  in  Parliament 
that  more  money  was  voted  for  the  royal  sta- 


bles than  for  the  education  of  the  masses  of 
Great  Britain  I 

Things  are  better  now,  though  still  wretch- 
edly inadequate ;  but  it  is  the  next  generatioa 
who  alone  will  reap  good  from  the  reluctant 
reforms  that  have  been  adopted.  What  is 
there  in  the  saw-grinder's  lot  or  his  compnlsoxy 
habits  to  impress  him  with  the  sacredness  fi 
human  life  ?  He  values  his  own  so  little  that 
he  insists  on  abridging  it.  What  softness  can 
be  shed  npon  his  heart  by  a  life  passed  to  its 
welcome  and  premature  end  in  a  dark  raolt 
which  we  can  see  daily  contracting  to  the  only 
a  little  closer  and  darker  one  in  which  he  soon 
finds  his  first  repose  ?  Bnt  love  for  his  child 
lives  in  him ;  for  the  child  he  strikes.  ''Our 
labor,"  said  a  workman,  '*  our  skill,  our  profits, 
our  hopes,  our  lives,  our  children's  souls,  are 
taxed."  Talus,  nephew  of  Dsedalns,  invented 
the  saw,  it  is  said,  copying  in  iron  the  jawbone 
of  a  serpent;  under  Uie  touch  of  wrong  the 
honest  implement  slides  back  again  into  ser- 
pents' fangs.  It  is  a  life-and-death  straggle 
with  the  laborer ;  and  when  he  kills  the  Lind- 
leys  it  is  because  he  sees  them  belted  with  the 
fleshless  faces  of  the  women  and  children  he 
has  been  the  means  of  starving. 

At  ShefiSeld  I  found  Henry  Clifton  Sorby— a 
young  and  rising  man  of  science — ^presiding  at 
the  dawn  of  a  new  science.  He  has  combined 
the  microscope  and  the  spectroscope,  and  is 
finding  out  from  each  essence  in  nature  its 
special  spectrum,  whereby  it  may  be  classified. 
Many  sad  impressions  I  bore  away  from  Shef- 
field, but  from  that  lovely  home  where  this 
man  sat  winning  from  nature  beautiful  secrets 
I  received  the  promises  of  Utopia.  Each  thing 
has  its  special  rainbow.  A  drop  of  the  color- 
ing matter  of  every  flower  and  plant  in  his  glass 
yields  its  varied  character,  expressed  in  one, 
two,  or  three  bars,  with  transposed  prismatic 
colors  behind  them.  Thus  I  saw  the  rainbows 
of  the  violet,  the  rose,  the  night-shade  rainbow, 
and  those  of  other  poisons,  which  had  as  much 
beauty  as  the  rest  At  length  there  was  ad- 
justed in  the  glass  a  little  drop  of  liquid  which 
I  examined  long  and  carefully.  It  was  the 
rainbow  of  a  drop  of  human  blood  that  I  now 
saw.  Two  dark,  slender  bars;  the  spectrum 
sombre  toward  its  lower,  bright  at  its  upper 
hues.  These,  then,  are  the  invisible  traits, 
this  the  attendant  radiance,  of  every  drop  of 
that  unfathomable,  endless,  crimson  stream  for- 
ever flowing  through  time  and  the  earth !  The 
skillful  chemist  then  put  before  me,  one  after 
another,  the  bloods  of  aU  the  plants  that  most 
resembled  human  blood— elder-berry,  logwood, 
beet-root — ^but  distingoishable  from  all  these 
were  the  glory  and  gloom  surronnding  that  sa- 
cred drop  fh>m  a  man's  heart.  Lately  a  single 
drop  soiUted  ont  of  a  murderer's  clothing  re- 
vealed itself  to  this  new  eye,  and  the  murderer 
confessed  his  crime  and  was  executed.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  I  gazed  njran  the  rainbow  of 
this  globule  that  perhaps  some  farther  science 
might  read  us  the  meaning  of  those  slender 
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bars — ^the  lower  one  thickest — and  of  the  som- 
bre hues  beneath  and  the  bright  above.  Do 
they  correspond  to  the  lower  and  the  higher 
natures,  to  the  parallel  bars  of  diyinitj  and  an- 
imalism in  man  ?  Is  the  whole  progress  of  hn- 
manity  recorded  between  those  dark  and  those 
bright  colors  ?  Will  the  political  and  economic 
sciences  one  day  learn  from  the  spectrum  of 
blood  that  they  have  forgotten  one  of  the  bars 
in  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  upper  auroral 
lights  of  it — ^thinking  of  him  as  one  an  hunger- 
ed for,  and  able  to  live  by,  bread  alone  ? 

Mr.  John  Buskin  has  put  forth  the  theory 
that  the  proper  wage  for  a  workman  should  be 
measured  by  the  expenditure  of  vital  force  he 
has  put  forth 'on  that  work.  A  commission  of 
physicians  should  decide  what  amount  of  food 
is  needed  to  repair  the  expenditure,  and  what 
sleep  and  covering  are  needed  to  protect  the 
laborer  comfortably  while  he  is  doing  the  work 
of  his  contract ;  such  repair  and  comfort  should 
be  his  wages,  expressed  if  he  prefer  it  in  mon- 
ey. If  man  were  only  a  locomotive  such  a  plan 
would  be  the  right  one.  But  as  it  is,  what  com- 
mission can  estimate  the  waste  of  affection  in 
the  man  who  has  no  time  to  know  his  own 
children  ?  Who  can  measure  the  waste  of  in- 
tellect that  goes  on  in  the  dungeon  of  drudgery, 
or  decide  that  brains  and  hearts  that  might  be 
soaring  at  the  gates  of  heaven  may  not  be  beat- 
ing at  the  bars  of  a  saw-grinder's  prison  ?  What 
physician  can  gauge  heart-hunger  and  brain- 
hunger?  The  best  gauge  at  present  of  these 
is  the  readiness  with  which  the  artisan  will  risk 
his  life,  or  slowly  breathe  poison,  that  he  may 
win  money  to  buy  more  than  his  food — a  book 
or  education  for  his  child.  Nay,  since  all 
shadows  point  to  the  sun,  those  very  ratten- 
ing crimes  attest  that  the  laboring-man  in 
England  has  caught  gleams  that  no  longer  pei^ 
mit  him,  as  his  ancestors  did,  to  drink  beer  and 
think  beer  merely,  but  impel  him  to  strike  for 
gold,  which  he  sees  plainly  means,  in  England, 
a  warm  fireside,  a  book,  and  leisure  to  read  it. 

I  can  not,  in  justice,  close  this  paper  without 
admonishing  the  reader  that  the  war  going  on 
between  capital  and  labor  in  England  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  selfishness  of  the  masters. 
They  are  men  of  personal  generosity  as  much 
as  others ;  and  it  is  both  their  inclination  and 
their  interest  to  have  their  employments  healthy 
and  their  employes  contented.  It  is  the  work- 
men, never  the  masters,  who  (for  fearfully 
strong  reasons)  resist  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chlneiy  which  might  relieve  them  of  nearly  all 
the  more  dangerous  forms  of  labor,  and  the 
sanitary  reforms.  The  fault  is  far  back  of  any 
man  or  class ;  a  few  false  principles  adopted  as 
rules  of  government  in  feudal  ages,  and  never 
eradicated,  have,  under  the  light  of  civilization, 
developed,  along  with  higher  social  wants,  this 
"  blood-red  flower  of  war. "  Things,  said  Lord 
Bacon,  move  calmly  in  their  places,  violently 
out  of  them.  As  a  storm  in  the  atmosphere 
proceeds  fVom  a  loss  of  elemental  balance,  so 
the  heaping  up  of  wealth  here  and  of  want  there ; 


the  starving  of  thousands  at  the  gates  of  utterly 
useless  palaces;  the  stripping  of  the  hard- 
working many  that  the  idle  few  may  wear  pui^ 
pie  and  gold,  have  piled  up  such  threatening 
clouds  as  that  hanging  over  Sheffield. 

But  I  am  glad  to  say  a  rainbow  has  lately 
shone  out  upon  the  black  cloud.  The  revela- 
tions at  Sheffielct  have  set  both  masters  and  men 
to  thinking ;  and  both  seem  to  be  gaining  the 
conviction  that  they  are  becoming  victims  of  a 
horrible  misunderstanding  as  to  their  true  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  The  great  fact  that  labor 
and  capital  are  mutually  dependent  on  each 
other  for  their  productiveness  promises  to  be 
the  comer-stone  of  a  more  harmonious  fabric 
in  the  future.  Lately  the  workmen  of  Notting- 
ham proposed  a  Court  of  Arbitration  between 
themselves  and  the  masters  on  the  subject  of 
wages ;  and  the  result  has  been  so  satisfactory 
that,  as  I  write,  I  see  before  me  the  account  of 
an  enthusiastic  meeting  held  at  Sheffield  to  es- 
tablish a  perpetual  tribunal  of  this  kind,  to  be 
composed  of  workmen  and  employers.  And 
beyond  these  are  the  builders  of  the  fairer  fu- 
ture, the  brave  reformers  who  are  leading  on 
that  which  shall  be  to  other  social  plans  what 
the  human  form  is  to  the  animals  that  preceded 
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MISS  FOLJAMBE  was  eccentric.  Every 
one  knew  it,  and  every  one  said  it,  very 
commonly  adding,  with  an  envious  sigh : 

**  Well,  she  can  afford  it  I" 

For  one  of  Miss  Foljambe's  eccentric  habits 
was  inheriting  fortunes,  and  she  had  accumu- 
lated quite  a  pretty  assortment.  Her  father 
left  her  one,  her  grandmother  left  her  one,  her 
maiden  aunt,  her  only  sister,  her  cousin  in  In- 
dia, and  finally  the  grocer  round  the  comer,  an 
old  bachelor  who  had  supplied  the  Foljambes 
with  bread-stufis  and  butter  for  a  generation, 
and  who  also  affected  eccentricity  after  his  de- 
gree. All  these  had  in  dying  bequeathed  their 
possessions  to  their  beloved  daughter,  grand- 
daughter, niece,  sister,  cousin,  or  patron,  Miss 
Winifred  Foljambe,  in  token  of— various  senti- 
ments, not  so  important  in  themselves  as  in 
their  results. 

So  Miss  Winifred  lived  in  the  great  old- 
fashioned  family  mansion,  where  she  had  been 
bom  some  seven-and-twenty  years  before  the 
date  of  this  story,  and  was  protected  by  a  mid- 
dle-aged aunt-in-Uw,  who  had  rather  less  to  do 
with  her  movements  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  waited  upon  by  a  troop 
of  servants,  who  one  and  all  considered  them- 
selves re-discoverers  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise, 
and  kept  several  pairs  of  horses  in  her  stables, 
who  were  dnljf^  exercised  by  their  grooms,  while 
Miss  Foljambe,  in  thick  boots,  water -proof 
cloak,  and  sensible  bonnet,  laughed  in  the  face 
of  the  maddest  storm  that  ever  blew  or  the 
blackest  frost  that  ever  chilled  the  poor  man*s 
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Sometimes,  of  course.  Miss  Foljambe  had  to 
return  the  calls  and  invitations  people  were  for- 
ever showering  upon  her,  and  then  she  dressed 
and  comported  herself  with  becoming  deference 
to  the  prejudices  of  her  companions ;  but  this 
was  mere  duty -visiting,  as  any  one  might 
plainly  perceive ;  the  water-proof  or  the  heavy 
shag  cloak,  the  stout  boots,  and  the  sensible 
bonnet  went  with  Miss  Foljambe  upon  the  visits 
or  the  errands  in  which  her  soul  delighted,  and 
from  which,  in  great  measure,  she  derived  her 
title  of  eccenti-ic.  Plenty  of  people  who  never 
heard  Miss  Foljambe's  name  knew  the  gray 
suit  and  the  handsome,  shrewd  face  of  the 
wearer,  and  came  to  look  upon  it  as  a  sure 
herald  of  relief  in  their  direst  distresses ;  came 
to  know  also  that,  although  both  will  and  power 
for  such  relief  seemed  almost  unlimited,  any 
attempt  at  imposition,  or  bullying,  or  laziness, 
was  sure  to  bring  down  not  only  detection  and 
reproof,  but  a  withdrawal  of  favor  and  supplies— 
in  fact,  that  honesty  was  decidedly  the  best  poli- 
cy in  dealing  with  "the  water-proof  lady,"  as 
some  of  her  pensioners  had  taken  to  call  her. 

Besides  these  two  eccentricities  of  inheriting 
other  people^s  money  and  giving  her  own  money 
to  other  people.  Miss  Foljambe  indulged  an  ec- 
centric taste  for  rococo,  and  had  crammed  her 
house  with  all  sorts  of  odd  furniture,  ornaments, 
and  objects  neither  useful  or  ornamental,  but 
simply  ugly.  But  again,  **  she  could  afford  it," 
and  when  the  house  got  too  full,  as  it  did  about 
once  in  three  months,  Miss  Foljambe  knew  plen- 
ty of  people  very  glad  to  accept  the  overflow. 

Reubens  was  all  the  better  for  this  taste,  and 
so  was  Bruce  the  cabinet-maker,  who  was  em- 
ployed about  three-fourths  of  his  time  in  repair- 
ing, making  over,  and  utilizing  Miss  Foljambe's 
purchases ;  for  although  that  young  lady  for  her 
OTi^  use  might  prefer  a  century-old  chair,  sec- 
retary, or  bedstead  in  the  purity  of  its  original 
inconvenience,  she  never  expected  her  pension- 
ers to  accommodate  their  practical  needs  to  her 
whims,  and  Bruce  had  no  need  to  look  for  oth- 
er work  so  long  as  he  could  count  upon  Miss 
Foljambe's. 

As  for  Renbens's,  don't  yon  know  what  that 
is  ?  Why,  it  is  the  vortex  where  all  the  oddities 
spinning  around  the  world's  maelstrom  finally 
bring  up ;  it  is  the  universal  destiny,  the  flnali^ 
of  all  things.  How  Reubens  found  them  out  in 
the  first  place,  how  he  acquired  them,  whence 
he  recruited  his  stock,  are  questions  often  asked, 
but  never  answered  with  even  a  show  of  plausi- 
bility, so  that  at  last  the  popular  opinion  de- 
cided that  Reubens  himself  manufactured  them 
in  some  remote  and  subterraneous  laboratory, 
applying  rust,  and  moth,  and  wear,  and  gan- 
grene to  his  finished  work  as  other  men  apply 
paint  and  varnish  and  gloss.  However  this 
may  have  been,  and  it  is  as  well  to  state  at 
once  that  it  was  not  in  the  least,  there  was  no 
abode  of  Art  or  Fashion  one-half,  nay  one-hun- 
dredth part,  as  attractive  to  Miss  Foljambe  as 
Reubens's  dark,  musty  old  rooms,  dismal  cellar, 
and  broken-roofed  garret.     In  one  or  the  other 


of  these  rosy  bowers  Miss  Foljambe  was  pretty 
certain  at  every  visit  to  find  some  new  treasure 
hidden  from  all  her  former  explorations,  and 
yet  bearing  moral  evidence  upon  its  dosty  fiice 
of  never  having  stirred  from  its  standing  in  the 
coarse  of  ages. 

"Why,  where  did  this  come  from?  I  was 
in  this  room  only  last  week,  and  I  am  sure  it 
was  not  here  then !"  she  would  exclaim,  drag- 
ging a  comer  of  the  suspected  treasure  to  the 
Hght 

''Not  here!  Ah,  dear  lady,  how  can  yon 
think  that?  It  ish  always  here,  like  me,"  old 
Reubens  would  reply,  raising  his  white  eye- 
brows and  wagging  his  patriarchal  beard. 

"That  means  you  won't  tell.  Well,  pull 
this  out  into  the  light,  and  give  me  the  price." 

And  here  would  go  another  piece  of  invalu- 
able rubbish  for  Bruce  to  render  presentable. 
At  last  we  come  to  the  story. 

It  was  a  stormy  day  in  December.  Miss 
Foljambe  had  compelled  herself  to  attend  a 
wedding  reception  the  previous  evening,  and 
felt  herself  entitled  to  a  little  extra  recreation 
by  way  of  reward.  So  putting  on  the  shag  coat 
and  the  heaviest  of  boots,  topped  by  knickei^ 
bockers,  she  took  her  way  down  town,  Tisited 
three  &milies  of  strangers,  each  of  whom  she 
found  ready  tb  perish,  and  all  of  whom  she  left 
thanking  God  and  their  unknown  benefiictor, 
and  then  she  looked  in  at  Reubens's. 

"  Good-morning,  lady.  I  vash  hoping  to  see 
yon  this  day,"  remarked  the  Jew,  creeping  out 
of  his  den  like  a  waiy  old  spider. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Reubens?  Have  you  any  thing 
new,  or  is  it  only  something  strangely  over- 
looked in  all  my  researches  here  ?"  asked  Miss 
Foljambe,  smiling. 

"New!  Ah,  dear  lady,  there  ish  nothing 
new  here.  Like  their  master,  they  are  all 
old,  very  old  and  worn." 

"  All  the  better.     But  what  is  it  ?" 

"It  ish  a  table  that  the  good  lady  may  like 
to  shce — ah,  the  poor  old  bones — ^ahl" 

But  for  all  his  groaning  and  panting  the  cun- 
ning old  fellow  continued  to  mount  to  the  very 
garret  almost  as  nimbly  as  Miss  Foljambe  could 
follow,  and  began  to  rummage  among  a  heap  of 
old  caipets  which  she  remembered  lying  in  the 
same  comer  at  her  first  visit.  From  beneath 
them,  however,  Reubens  presently  extricated  a 
small  table,  and,  lifting  it  with  difficulty,  set  it 
before  Miss  Foljambe,  and  dusted  it  with  the 
skirt  of  his  ragged  dressing-gown. 

"  Oh,  the  little  beauty !  What  a  love  of  a  ta- 
ble !"  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  going  upon  her 
knees  to  examine  the  feet.  It  was  a  card-table, 
covered  with  the  traditional  green  baize,  and 
carved  in  all  the  affluent  absurdities  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  wood  was  ebony,  and  the  inlay- 
ing sandal-wood.  Around  the  edge  a  carved 
moulding  quaintly  represented  drapeiy  looped 
away  from  the  sides  where  the  players  were 
to  sit.  The  legs  terminated  in  eagles'  claws, 
clutching  each  a  lamb,  the  heads  of  the  unfor- 
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<*  There  never  was  any  thing  so  loyely,**  re- 
peated Miss  Fo^ambe,  after  a  scmtiny  of  half 
an  hour.     **  What  u  the  price,  .Mr.  Renbens  ?" 

*'  A  mere  trifle,  lady ;  a  trifle  to  yon,  at  any 
mte,  who  are  rich — as  Jews  are  not,"  said  the 
old  Hebrew,  naming  a  snm  I  am  ashamed  to  re- 
peat. 

**  That  is  absnrd,  Mr.  Benbens,"  said  Miss 
Foljambe,  tranquilly.  "Such  a  snm  would 
make  half  a  dosen  families  happy  for  a  week." 

"  God  of  Abraham  t  and  my  own  poor  family 
are  crying  for  bread,"  exclaimed  Reubens,  ready 
to  roll  in  the  dust  **  But  the  good  lady  is  my 
honored  patron.  We  will  say  something  less 
for  the  table— the  handsome,  rare,  old  taUe. 
Will  she  give  me  ten  dollani  less?" 

**  I  will  give  you  just  half  what  yon  asked  in 
the  first  place,  and  yon  know,  as  well  as  I,  it  is 
four  times  what  any  one  else  would  give,"  said 
Miss  Foljambe,  positively.  Beubens  did  know 
it ;  and,  with  many  protestations  of  the  sacrifice 
he  was  making,  accepted  the  diminished  price 
with  sufficient  eagerness,  and  promised  that  the 
taMe  should  arrive  at  home  neariy  as  soon  as 
Miss  Foljambe  herself. 

The  next  morning  that  lady  sent  for  Bruce, 
who,  presenting  himself  without  delay,  was 
shown  into  presence  of  the  table  and  Miss  Fol- 
jambe. 

Bruce  was  a  manly-looking  fellow  of  thirty 
years  old  or  thereabouts,  and  his  eccentric  em- 
ployer had  more  than  once  wished  to  suddenly 
petrify  or  bronzify  him,  as  an  addition  to  her 
collection,  but  had  never  mentioned  the  idea  to 
him — a  somewhat  singular  reticence  considering 
that  frankness  it  toMtrance  was  one  of  Miss  Fol- 
jambe*s  most  noted  eccentricities. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  she  said: 

"Mr.  Bruce,  you  see  this  table.  I  want  a 
new  baise  put  upon  the  top,  and  the  carvings 
cleansed  and  oiled.  Some  of  the  inlaid  work  is 
starting  out,  and  this  leg  is  splitting  off." 

**  A  good  shake  would  send  the  whole  thing 
in  pieces,"  said  Bruce,  meditatively. 

«<Then  don't  shake  it,"  replied  Miss  Fol- 
jambe, with  some  asperity.  ^'Do  whatever 
you  can  to  strengthen  it,  but  nothing  to  alter 
it." 

Bruce  nodded  and  pursed  np  his  lips,  as  if  he 
would  like  to  whistle,  as  he  stooped  to  take  a 
reverse  view  of  the  frame  of  the  table. 

**  I  wish  you  to  work  here,  if  you  please.  I 
dare  not  trust  it  to  be  moved  a  great  deal." 

'*  It  wouldn't  be  very  safe  before  it  is  fixed, 
without  I  brought  a  boy  to  hold  on  to  each  leg 
all  the  way  to  the  shop,"  said  Bruce,  gravely. 

''Very  weU,"  briefly  replied  Miss  Foljambe, 
quick  at  detecting  any  sUght  upon  her  new 
treasure. 

**  Have  you  your  tools  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

'^  Bring  them  np,  then,  and  go  about  it.  I 
will  send  to  your  shop  for  some  baize  to  re-cover 
the  top.     I  suppose  you  have  it." 

"Yes,  ma'am;"  and  Bruce,  thrusting  the 
blade  of  a  thin  knife  beneath  the  old  baize,  be- ! 


gan  to  tear  it  off.  Miss  Foljambe  stopped  him 
to  give  directions  for  the  new  cover,  and  went 
to  send  a  man  after  it — persons  with  several 
fortunes  at  their  command  seldom  liking  to 
wait  for  what  they  wish  to  have. 

When  she  came  back  the  cover  was  off,  and 
the  top  of  the  table  also.  Miss  Foljambe 
screamed, 

"  Why,  Bruce  I     Is  it  broken  ?" 

"No,  ma'am.  I  took  off  the  top  so  as  to 
get  at  the  frame  inside  better.  There's  no 
harm  done  yet." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that."  And  Miss  Foljambe 
seated  herself  to  watch  Bruce,  who  was  mi- 
nutely examining  the  top  of  the  table,  which  he 
had  placed  across  two  chairs. 

**  There's  a  drawer,"  said  he,  presently,  look- 
ing up  with  rather  an  excited  face. 

"A  drawer?  Where,  pray?"  asked  Mbs 
Foljambe,  staring  at  the  two  boards  hinged  to- 
gether into  which  the  table-top  was  now  re- 
solved. 

**  In  the  thickness  of  the  board.  I  don't  see 
how  to  get  it  open,  but  I  can  see  the  end  of  it. 
I  suppose  there  is  a  spring  somewhere.  Oh, 
here  it  isl" 

And  as  Bruce  pressed  his  finger  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  board  a  little  click  was  heard, 
and  he  carefully  drew  out  a  small  drawer,  per- 
haps half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  six  or  seven 
inches  in  length  and  width. 

"Just  room  to  hide  a  few  cards,  and  know 
where  to  get  them  again,"  said  the  cabinet- 
maker, with  a  shrewd  smile. 

"  But  those  are  not  cards,"  said  Miss  Fol-  ' 
jambe,  extending  her  hand  for  the  little  packet 
Bruce  was  curiously  turning  over  and  over. 

"No;  they  seem  to  be  napers.  Some  one 
hid  tbem,  and  now^  most  likely,  the  hider  is 
hid  undei^^und."  replied  Brace,  examining 
the  mechanism  of  the  drawer,  and  paying  very 
little  attention  to  the  papers,  which  Miss  Fol- 
jambe was  eageriy  exa^Mng. 

Presently  she  got  n^  ani  MI1k»ittDm  with- 
out a  word.  Bruce  west  oB  vllb  Mi  work  very 
contentedly,  for  now  he  enlght  wliiatle  to  his 
heart's  content,  and  did  so. 

Winifred,  meantime,  went  to  ski  fcarself  up 
in  a  little  den  called  her  dressiBg-vaom,  proh- 
ably  because  she  did  every  thtfl^  but  dress 
there.  At  present  she  wished  to  consider,  un- 
disturbed and  nnwatched,  ikn  significance  of 
her  discovery. 

The  packet,  tied  with  a  Aided  bit  of  red  tape 
— ^fbr  even  red  tape  decays  with  time — consist- 
ed of  two  papers,  and  a  miniature  upon  ivory 
representing  a  very  handsome  young  woman, 
rather  in  the  Amazonian  style ;  but  the  picture 
bore  no  name,  date,  or  other  inscription,  and 
if  it  had  a  story  could  not  tell  it. 

The  papers  consisted  of  a  certificate  of  mar- 
riage between  Jonas  Bascombe  and  Fanny  Bel- 
lows, dated  two-and-thirty  years  back,  and  a 
Will  carefully  drawn  and  formally  executed,  by 
which  Jonas  Bascombe,  in  the  same  year,  be- 
queathed I|is  entire  property  of  every  descrip- 
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tion  to  Fanny  his  beloved  wife,  and  after  her 
to  her  children  by  him,  or,  failing  issne  to  their 
marriage,  to  her  nnconditionallj.  This  Will, 
duly  signed  and  sealed,  was  witnessed  by  one 
Philip  Waters  and  Betsey  Andrews,  neither  of 
whom,  to  jadge  by  their  cramped  and  illegible 
autographs,  were  so  much  in  the  habit  of  pen- 
manship as  of  handicraft. 

Miss  Foljambe  read  the  whole  of  both  these 
documents  with  the  most  precise  attention,  took 
another  good  look  at  the  handsome  young  wo- 
man, who  might  or  might  not  have  been  Fanny 
Bascombe  ruie  Bellows,  and  then  laying  them 
all  upon  her  lap,  leaned  back  in  the  old  brocade 
easy-chair,  put  her  foot  upon  the  castellated 
fender — both  relics  of  Reubens's — and  applied 
herself  to  thought. 

They  must  have  been  hidden  from  Fanny  as 
well  as  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  no  wo- 
man would  be  so  careless  of  her  marriage  cer- 
tificate as  to  sell  it  in  an  old  table  vrithout  re- 
membering it.  And  the  Will  ?  Miss  Foljambe 
pursued  and  captured  a  floating  idea  that  a 
Will  to  be  good  for  any  thing  had  to  be  proved, 
and  after  that  was  kept — somewhere,  not  in  the 
secret  drawer  of  a  card-table,  at  any  rate. 

Yes,  Jonas  was  clearly  a  crafty  old  fellow 
who  chose  to  keep  the  reins  in  his  own  hands, 
and  even  while  bequeathing  his  entire  property 
to  his  handsome  young  wife  concealed  the  in- 
strument by  which  he  did  so,  and  very  likely 
never  informed  her  of  its  existence.  The  mar- 
riage certificate  had  been  hidden  also,  as  a 
choice  rod  in  pickle,  should  Fanny  prove  un- 
ruly— ^perhaps  even  Jonas  had  denied  the  mar- 
riage, or  at  any  rate  kept  it  private.  But  if  he 
had  died  without  revealing  his  secret  what 
then  ?  How  had  Fanny  managed  to  prove  her 
marriage,  and  how  had  she  secured  her  inherit- 
ance? Miss  Foljambe  wove  romances  innu- 
merable, and  imagined  as  many  terminations 
to  the  whole  ai&ir  as  there  were  days  in  the 
year,  but  yet  withoni  n^wing  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  lii»«litt*.«Dftr  At  last  she  sUrted  up 
and  clappoMoHvsAi  toge&er. 

''I  hav» il^  Yamis!"  exclaimed  she,  and 
rushing  to  her  secretary  wrote  a  peremptory 
note  -rnntiiirg  Varens  to  attend  her  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

This  proved  to  be  late  in  the  evening,  and 
Varens  himself  proved  to  be  a  little,  dry,  with- 
ered old  man,  with  eager  gray  eyes,  thin  lips, 
shutting  upon  each  other  like  the  lips  of  a  steel 
trap,  and  more  wrinkles  upon  his  face  than 
hairs  upon  his  head. 

Varens  called  himself  a  lawyer,  but  if  he  had 
made  it  police  detective,  nnattached,  he  would 
have  come  nearer  the  mark.  Miss  Foljambe 
had  employed  him  upon  a  former  occasion  to 
ferret  out  the  whereabout  of  a  missing  husband, 
who,  when  found  and  brought  home  to  his  weep- 
ing and  loving  wife,  revenged  himself  by  knock- 
ing her  down  and  kicking  her ;  but  then  that 
was  no  fault  either  of  Varens  or  Miss  Fol- 
jambe, and  only  resulted  in  the  latter*s  employ- 
ing the  former  at  a  rouifd  price  to  get  the  dis- 


appointing husband  shut  up  in  the  penitentiaiy 
for  five  year»->a  convenient  device  by  which  the 
wife  was  protected,  and  the  husband  retained 
within  easy  reach  should  she  desire  to  visit  him. 

'*  Ah,  good^vening,  Mr.  Varens !"  exclaimed 
Miss  Foljambe,  as  the  lawyer  entered  her  pres- 
ence in  the  stealthy  and  apologetic  manner  pe- 
culiar to  him.  '*Yon  are  the  veiy  person  I 
most  wish  to  see." 

Varens  nibbed  his  diy  hands  together,  with 
a  little  crackling  noise  as  if  they  had  been  cov- 
ered with  parchment,  and  smiled  discreetly. 

''A  great  many  persons  would  be  glsid  to 
have  Miss  Foljambe  give  them  that  assurance," 
said  he. 

"A  great  many  persons  are  not  as  nsefnl 
to  me  as  you,  Mr.  Varens,"  replied  the  ladj, 
briefly,  and  then  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
business  of  the  occasion,  telling  her  storr 
clearly  and  concisely,  and  finishing  by  laying 
the  Will,  the  Certificate,  and  the  picture  before 
the  lawyer.  ' 

He  examined  all  with  the  utmost  attention, 
paced  a  few  times  up  and  down  the  room,  with 
the  restless,  feline  motion  of  a  cat  suspecting  the 
near  vicinity  of  a  mouse,  then  sat  down  again 
to  say: 

"  It  can  be  done.  Miss  Foljambe.  There  is 
very  little  doubt  that  it  can  be  done ;  but  how 
soon  or  how  satisfectorily  I  can  not  yet  say. 
Shall  I  take  these  proofs  away  with  me?  and 
will  you  be  so  good  as  to  wait  patiently  until 
yon  hear  from  me  before  attempting  any  action 
on  your  own  part  ?" 

"  Yon  mean  that  I  made  a  mess  of  it  by  ad- 
verlasing  for  Bunker,  and  nearly  allowing  him 
to  escape  before  you  could  catch  him?"  said 
Miss  Foljambe,  coolly.  *'  Well,  I  won't  do  so 
this  time.  Take  your  own  way  about  it,  only 
succeed." 

To  this  injunction  Mr.  Varens  only  replied  by 
a  bow  that  might  mean  any  thing,  every  thing, 
or  nothing,  and  remarked  that  it  was  a  very 
cold  night. 

Miss  Foljambe  rang  the  bell  for  refreshments, 
including  some  of  a  spirituous  nature,  and  for 
the  ehcperon.  She  liked  persons  who  did  much 
and  talked  little,  and  treated  her  detective  all 
the  better  that  he  made  no  promises. 

Ten  days  passed  away.  Bruce  had  finished 
repairing  the  card-table;  and  Miss  Foljambe 
was  still  vainly  racking  her  mind  for  something 
to  hide  in  the  secret  drawer — something  which 
should  startle  and  interest  some  future  explorer 
as  much  as  her  discovery  had  her,  when  Mr. 
Varens  wrote  a  vague  little  note  to  say  that  he 
should  present  himself  at  Miss  Foljambe's  that 
evening. 

**  Weill"  exclaimed  that  young  lady  as  the 
little  dry  old  man  entered  her  drawing-room. 
Mr.  Varens's  look  of  mild  astonishment  gently 
rebuked  this  impatience,  and  he  replied : 

'*  Very  weU,  I  thank  you,  Bliss  Foljambe.  I 
hope  you  are  well." 

''I  meant  to  inquire  what  have  you  to  tell  !** 
persisted  Miss  Foljambe,  sturdily. 
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Bat  not  until  his  own  time,  and  only  in  his 
own  fashion,  did  Mr.  Varens  impart  his  intelli- 
gence.    Then  it  was  to  this  effect : 

Jonas  Bascombe,  an  eccentric  old  bachelor, 
reputed  to  be  extremely  wealthy,  had,  in  the 
latter  portion  of  his  life,  retired  to  a  country 
house  near  the  city  where  he  had  for  many 
years  carried  on  au  immense  and  profitable 
business.  Here  he  lived  so  retired  a  life  that, 
bad  he  chosen  to  indulge  in  the  wildest  or  the 
most  varied  eccentricities,  the  probability  was 
that  no  one  outside  his  own  house  would  have 
been  the  wiser;  and  as  for  those  inside,  what- 
ever they  knew  they  were  very  unlikely  to  im- 
part, as,  besides  a  natural  taciturnity,  amount- 
ing almost  to  want  of  speech,  Philip  Waters, 
tbe  man-servant,  was  nearly  stone-deaf;  and 
Betsey  Andrews,  the  cook  and  housekeeper, 
never  stirred  out  of  her  own  domains,  or  ad- 
mitted any  visitor  therein. 

Besides  these,  rumor  and  tradition  spoke  of 
a  young  woman  variously  known  as  the  Cham- 
ber-maid, the  Honsekeeper,  the  Seamstress,  or 
tbe  Gaest  of  the  establishment.  Whatever  her 
position,  it  did  not  appear  that  she  had  been  a 
constant  resident  in  the  house,  but  had  visited 
it  at  intervals. 

Matters  stood  in  this  position  when,  one  fine 
day,  the  quiet  and  the  privacy  of  this  demure 
household  were  invaded  by  a  guest  who  would 
not  be  denied  admittance,  and  who  in  leaving 
carried  with  him  all  that  was  worth  mention- 
ing of  Jonas  Bascombe  and  Betsey  Andrews, 
bis  handmaid.  This  fact  was  at  last  made 
known  by  Philip  Waters,  who,  opening  the  door 
of  the  doctor's  office  in  the  village,  thrust  in 
bis  head  and  remarked : 

'^Bascombe's  dead.  Fit.  Betsey's  dead. 
Broke  her  neck  tumbling  down  ce)lar.  Yes- 
terday." 

Before  the  doctor,  a  slow  and  pompous  man, 
could  collect  his  ideas  or  his  words,  the  grizzly 
apparition  withdrew,  and  was  seen  no  more, 
tben  or  ever.  Whether  the  crabbed  old  man 
feared  to  be  questioned  as  to  the  catastrophe 
so  briefly  described,  whether  perhaps  he  dread- 
ed to  be  accused  as  the  agent  of  one  or  both  of 
these  mysterious*  deaths,  or  whether  he  had  ac- 
quired possessions  before  or  since  his  master's 
demise  of  somewhat  doubtful  title,  no  one  ever 
discovered.  All  that  could  be  Sfud  was  that 
firom  the  moment  he  closed  the  door  of  the  doc- 
tor's office  Philip  Waters  disappeared  as  wholly 
from  the  face  of  tbe  earth  as  i^  mole-like,  he 
bad  burrowed  beneath  it. 

Jonas  Bascombe  was  laid  in  his  grave,  and 
hardly  was  decently  composed  there  when  two 
rival  cUimants  appeared  beside  it,  each  de- 
manding what  the  dead  man  had  left  behind. 

The  younger,  prettier,  and  more  demonstra- 
tive of  these  was  Miss  Fanny  Bellows,  or,  as 
she  declared  herself  entitled  to  be  called,  Mrs. 
Fanny  Bascombe,  lawful  widow  of  the  late  Jo- 
nas, and  mother  of  an  interesting  infant  claim- 
ing that  gentleman  as  his  father.  The  other 
would-be  heir  was  Mrs.  Mehitable  Foljambe. 
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''My  grandmother!"  exclaimed  Miss  Wini- 
fred Foljambe  at  this  point. 

''The  same,  and  also  half-sister  of  Jonas 
Bascombe,"  replied  Mr.  Varens,  briefly,  and 
then  went  on  with  his  story. 

Fanny  Bellows,  claiming  to  be  Fanny  Bas- 
combe,-averred  not  only  that  her  marriage  and 
the  birth  of  her  child  was  undeniably  lawful, 
but  also  that  her  late  husband  had,at  her  earn- 
est and  oft-repeated  request,  drawn  up  a  will 
bequeathing  his  whole  property  to  herself  and 
her  possible  heirs ;  that  it  had  been  witnessed 
by  Mr.  Bascombe's  two  servants ;  and  that  he 
had  then  taken  possession  of  it,  as  well  as  of 
her  marriage  certificate,  and  had  assured  her 
that  both  would  be  forthcoming  whenever  they 
should  be  wanted. 

To  this  statement  and  this  claim,  made  with 
much  unnecessary  vehemence  and  angry  men- 
ace upon  the  part  of  Mrs.  or  Miss  Fanny,  Mrs. 
Foljambe  quietly  replied  through  her  lawyers, 
"  Prove  it ;"  and  this  was  precisely  what  the  un- 
fortunate Fanny  found  herself  unable  to  do,  the 
marriage  certificate,  the  will,  and  the  witnesses 
thereto  having  all  and  sundry  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

So  Mrs.  Foljambe  took  possession  of  Jonas 
Bascombe's  estates,  sold  the  old  house  and  the 
furniture,  offered  Fanny  a  jyarf  moderate  sum 
as  compensation  for  her  losses  in  the  lawsuit, 
and,  when  it  was  indignantly  refused,  quietly 
sent  it  as  an  offering  to  the  Magdalen  Fund, 
saying  that  perhaps  that  was  as  good  a  way  to 
help  the  misguided  girl  as  any  other.  After 
this  Fanny  disappeared,  and  Mrs.  Foljambe, 
living  out  her  respectable  life,  finally  departed, 
leaving  her  fortune  to  her  descendants. 

Here  Mr.  Varens  paused  and  looked  at  Win- 
ifred, who  was  gazing  intently  at  him. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"That  depends  upon  yourself^  Miss  Fol- 
jambe. The  law  gave  this  property  to  your 
grandmother.  At  her  decease  a  portion  came 
to  you,  afterward  another  through  your  aunt, 
another  through  your  sister,  and  another  through 
your  cousin.  In  fact,  this  property  has  become 
identified  with  that  of  your  family  in  such  man- 
ner it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  it  equi- 
tably." 

"But  yet  none  of  it  belongs  to  us.  This 
nuuriage  certificate  and  this  will  give  it  all  to 
Jonas  Bascombe's  widow  and  children." 

"If  you  choose  to  make  the  fact  known," 
said  the  lawyer,  quietly,  as  he  tied  up  his  pa- 
pers. 

Miss  Foljambe  looked  him  steadily  in  the 
face  for  a  moment,  then  said : 

"  I  was  not  bred  to  your  profession,  Mr.  Va- 
rens, and  do  not  understand  what  you  can  mean. 
My  unprofessional  conviction  is,  that  the  soon- 
er this  property  is  restored  to  its  rightful  pro- 
prietors the  better,  and  I  shall  next  employ  you 
to  find  them  out." 

"  I  have  already  done  so,'*  said  the  lawyer, 
not  in  the  least  discomposed  by  his  client's 
scorn. 
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**  WhatI  found  these  people?" 

"This  person.     Yes." 

'* Explain,  pray!"  exclaimed  Winifred, 
breathlessly. 

''Mrs.  Jonas  Bascombe,"  began  the  lawyer, 
a  little  more  deliberately  than  nsual,  *'  after  los- 
ing her  lawsuit,  retired  to  a  small  cottage  pre- 
sented to  her  by  Mr.  Bascombe  some  time  be- 
fore their  marriage.  Here  she  lived  quietly  for 
a  few  years,  and  then  died,  leaving  some  debts 
and  a  little  boy.  The  sale  of  the  cottage  paid 
the  debts  and  apprenticed  the  boy  to  a  cabinet- 
maker, who  treated  him  well,  and,  in  dying,  left 
him  a  little  property  and  his  own  name.  The 
young  man  is  now  called  David  Bruce,  and  is, 
I  believe,  occasionally  employed  by  yourself." 

And  Mr.  Yarens  looked  stealthily  into  his 
client's  face,  feeling  that  he  could  now  afibrd 
to  forgive  the  rebuke  she  had  lately  adminis- 
tered.    Miss  Foljambe  met  the  look  serenely. 

''That  is  singular,  is  it  not?"  said  she,  qui- 
etly. "I  believe  I  need  not  detain  yon  any 
longer,  Mr.  Yarens.  Will  yoa  take  any  re- 
freshment?" 

*'  No,  I  thank  you.  Miss  Foljambe,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  it,  you  «re  an  honor  to  the 
sex." 

"Which?"  asked  Miss  Foljambe,  bowing 
him  out  of  the  roooi. 

Five  minutes  later  she  was  sending  an  im- 
perative message  for  Bruce. 

"  Another  old  table,  or  a  tumble-down  side- 
board, I  suppose,"  said  the  young  man,  pre- 
paring to  obey. 

He  was  shown  into  the  work-room  as  nsual, 
and  found  Miss  Foljambe  awaiting  him.  She 
put  the  picture  discovered  in  the  secret  drawer 
into  his  hand. 

"Do  you  know  that?"  asked  she. 

David  Bruce  flushed  scarlet,  then  tnmed 
white  as  death  even  to  his  lips. 

"It  is  my  mother,"  said  he. 

"  You  remember  her,  then  ?'* 

"I  was  ten  years  old  when  she  died." 

"See  here,  too,"  and  Miss  Foljambe  handed 
him  the  marriage  certificate.  He  read  it,  and 
sat  suddenly  down  in  the  nearest  chair. 

"Thimk  God!"  muttered  he,  covering  his 
face  with  his  trembling  fingers. 

"  And  see  here,"  pursned  the  lady,  holding 
out  the  will,  and  then  snatcbing  it  back.  "  No, 
don't  stop  to  read  it ;  I  will  tell  you.  Yonr  fa- 
ther left  all  his  property  to  his  wife,  your  mo- 
ther, and  after  her  to  yon.  My  grandmother, 
his  half-sister,  did  not  know  that  he  was  mar- 
ried, and  so  she  claimed  the  property,  and  got 
it.  In  dying  she  left  it  to  her  children,  and  it 
has  finally  all  come  to  me.  I  never  knew  until 
SLve  minutes  before  I  sent  for  yon.  You  under- 
stand that  clearly,  I  hope?" 

"  I  knew  that  it  was  yonr  grandmother  who 
had  the  lawsuit  with  my  mother,  but  I  thought 


she  was  in  the  right,"  said  Bruce,  behind  his 
hands. 

"You  knew,  and  still  yoa  conld  come  and 
work  for  me,  and  receive  your  own  money  as 
wages!"  exclaimed  Miss  Foljambe. 

"I  liked  it,  and  I  hoped  yon  woold  neyer 
know,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"  Liked  it  I"  gasped  Winifred.  "Why  should 
you?"  • 

"Because  it  made  me  feel  myself  on  an 
equality  with  you— at  least  it  was  a  link  be- 
tween us— and  it  pleased  me,"  said  Bruce,  look- 
ing her  in  the  fiice  at  last,  with  eyes  full  of 
meaning. 

"Man,  what  are  yon  talking  about?"  in- 
quired Miss  Foljambe,  impatiently. 

"Shan  I  tell  you?"  asked  Brtice,  deliber- 
ately. 

"Yes,"  said  Winifred,  looking  at  him  stead- 
ily. 

"Well  then.  Miss  Foljambe,  I  hare  been  in 
love  with  you  for  years.  I  never  thought  to 
tell  it,  and  I  never  should  but  for  this.  Can 
yon  forgive  me  ?" 

Miss  Foljambe  considered  the  matter,  and 
said, 

"  Yes,  I  can  forgive  you." 

"But  that  is  not  enough.  Can  you— oh, 
Miss  Foljambe!  it  is  your  own  kindness  that 
makes  me  so  presumptuous — ^bnt  can  you,  will 
you  give  me  the  faintest  hope  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  yon  could  ever  endure  to  accept  me  as  a 
husband?" 

Again  Miss  Foljambe  considered,  and  at  last 
said,  with  a  queer  little  smile, 

"I  have  often  thought  if  yon  were  a  bronze 
or  a  marble  I  would  buy  you  at  any  cost." 

"I  am  not  to  be  bought;  and  if  you  were 
still  rich  and  I  poor  I  would  not  many  yon  even 
if  yon  asked  me,"  said  David  Bruce,  proudly. 
"  But  now— " 

"  But  now,"  interrupted  Winifred,  "yon  think 
to  buy  me.  People— no,  I  do  not  care  for  peo- 
ple—-^oa  will  think  I  many  you  to  save  my  for- 
tune." 

"When  I  cherish  an  nnwonhy  Uiougfat  of 
you.  Miss  Foljambe,  it  will  be  when  I  forget 
all  the  goodness,  and  the  kindness,  and  the  no- 
bleness I  have  so  long  admired  in  you,"  said 
Bruce. 

So  it  was  all  settled  in  the  end,  and,  as  Mr. 
Yarens  remarked,  it  was  a  very  comfortable  ar- 
rangement all  round,  for  goodness  only  knew 
how  the  property  could  have  been  divided. 

Mrs.  Bascombe  still  loves  rococo,  and  the 
other  day  Reubens  sold  her  a  wonderful  inlaid 
cradle,  said  to  be  the  veiy  one  in  which  Marie 
Antoinette  rocked  the  unfortunate  little  Dau- 
phin. 

May  the  Bascombe  Dauphin  prove  more  for- 
tunate, as  indeed  he  is  likely  to  with  such  a 
father  and  such  a  mother. 
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IN  the  statistics  of  mortality  published  by  the 
United  States  in  1866,  containing  full  par- 
ticulars to  and  including  the  year  1860^  we  find 
these  statements : 

**Bnrtta  and  ncaldi  destroyed  2ttS3  of  both  sexes  in 
1860,  or  0.78  per  cent,  of  all  who  died  from  known 
canses  in  that  year.  In  1900  they  were  fatal  to  1797 
males,  and  2409  females-— 4260  of  both  sexes.  The 
deaths  of  females  from  this  caose  exceeded  those  of 
the  males  37  per  cent  in  number,  and  58  per  cent,  in 
the  ratio  to  total  mortality.  The  female  costume  ex- 
poses them  to  dangers  of  tires  from  which  males  are 
comparatively  tree.  Their  cotton  and  linen  dresses 
easily  take  Are,  and  this  is  not  easily  extinguished. 
Scalds  are  more  among  children  who  are  in  kitchens 
or  other  places  where  hot  water  is  fonnd.^Lightning 
destroyed  94  in  1860,  and  191  hi  1800;  of  the  last,  133 
cases  were  males  and  68  were  femalea** 

When  it  is  recollected  that  during  a  severe 
thunder-storm  the  fear  of  being  struck  with 
lightning  is  very  general  among  women,  so 
much  so  that  many  recline  on  feathers  or  some 
other  bad-conducting  or  non-conducting  sub- 
stance, and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  no 
fbars  at  any  time  of  the  cotton  clothing  in  which 
they  are  enveloped,  though  constantly  exposed 
to  danger,  it  will  %ppear  from  the  facts  collect-^ 
ed  in  the  census  returns  that  their  fears  in  the 
one  case,  and  their  sense  of  security  in  the  oth- 
er, are  very  much  misplaced.  The  greater 
use  since  1860  than  before  of  oils  capable  of 
explosion  from  careless  use,  and  perhaps  of 
matches,  will  probably,  in  the  statistics  of  mor- 
tality for  1870,  show  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  burned. 

When  the  dress,  composed  of  cotton,  catches 
fire,  we  are  told  by  the  Commissioner  in  charge 
of  the  census  '*  that  it  is  not  easily  extinguish- 
ed. "  The  material  is  very  inflammable ;  so 
much  BO,  that  cotton  purified  forms  **  gun  cot- 
ton," after  immersion  in  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acid  in  equal  parts,  and  after  being  washed  and 
dried.  The  danger  when  the  clothe?  uke  fire 
is  very  much  increased  from  having  any  burn- 
ing fluid  scattered  over  them,  such  as  occurs 
from  the  explosion  of  any  vessel  in  which  the 
fluid  is  contained. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January  one  of  these 
accidents  occurred  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
aa  account  of  which  we  abridge  from  the  Chat- 
tanooga Union.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible of  the  immense  number  which  annually 
occur: 

"  On  Saturday  night,  about  11.80  o'clock,  a  fktal  ac- 
cident occurred  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Daily,  Bsq., 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  two  young  ladles,  Miss 
Daily  and  Miss  Harrington.  They  had  been  spend- 
ing the  afternoon  at  Miss  Daily's  residence.  They  had 
gone  out  about  8  f.]c  to  Miss  Harrington's  house, 
about  two  hundred  yards  distant,  returning  about  11 
o'clock.  The  lire  in  the  sitting-room  had  apparently 
died  out,  and  the  weather  being  very  cold,  the  ladies 
concluded  to  bum  a  little  wood  in  the  stove  to  warm 
themselves.  The  wood  was  procured  and  placed  in 
the  stove  over  the  dead  coals,  and  to  make  it  bum 
better  they  concluded  to  pour  some  oil  on  the  wood 
before  it  was  lighted.  Miss  Dally  went  into  the  kitch- 
en and  came  back  with  a  large  can  of  'Aurora  oil.' 
The  can  had  no  spout,  the  means  of  pouring  It  being 


a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  can.  She  to(^  the  cork  out 
of  the  can  and  held  it  over  the  top  of  the  stove  and 
commenced  pouring  the  oil.  Unfortunately  the  ap- 
parently dead  coals  were  merely  blackened  on  the 
surface.  In  a  moment  of  time  the  stream  of  flame 
reached  the  can  of  oil,  and  the  latter  exploded,  dash- 
ing the  fiery  liquid  all  over  the  room,  enveloping  the 
la^es  in  flames,  and  setting  fire  to  the  carpets,  tapes- 
try, and  every  thing  in  the  room.  The  ladies,  fright- 
ened and  amazed,  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  then 
broke  away  fbr  safety.  Miss  Daily  msbed  into  an  ad- 
Joining  bedroom,  and  threw  herself  on  the  bed  In  a 
vain  attempt  to  put  out  the  flames,  but  only  succeed- 
ed in  setting  Are  to  the  bed-dotbes.  She  then  rushed 
out  again  into  the  biasing  room,  was  suifocated  with 
the  flames  and  smoke,  and  fell  on  the  floor,  from 
which  she  was  rescued  by  the  negro  man  attached  to 
the  house,  who,  alarmed  by  the  explosion,  had  four 
successive  times  vainly  attempted  to  enter  the  room, 
but  was  each  time  driven  back  by  the  smoke  and  fire. 
He  finally  succeeded  in  dashing  in,  and  stumbling 
over  the  now  insensible  girl,  raised  her  up,  and  in  one 
desperate  leap  was  out  of  the  apartment.  Miss  Har- 
rington, on  breaking  away  trom  her  companion,  had 
blindly  endeavored  to  escape  from  the  room,  and  aft- 
er several  inefFectuiU  attempts  at  madly  groping  for 
the  door,  had  run  out  into  the  street  all  ablaze.  A 
negro  man,  attracted  to  the  scene  by  the  noise,  ar- 
rived at  this  moment,  and  succeeded  in  tearing  the 
clothes  flrom  the  poor  girl.  Miss  Daily  was  immedi- 
ately carried  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  and  Miss 
Harrington  taken  to  her  father's  residence.  But  their 
fate  was  sealed ;  the  dread  inhalation  of  the  flames 
had  numbered  their  days.  Between  6  and  7  o'clock 
their  spirits  passed  fh)m  earth  to  their  heavenly  home. 
The  flre  in  the  house  was  extinguished  with  but  little 
difllculty,  excepting  the  many  tnefliectual  attempts  to 
enter  the  room.  A  dozen  buckets  of  water  thrown  in 
fh>m  the  door  extinguished  what  little  flre  remained 
after  the  oil  had  burned  itself  out." 


It  is  most  probable  that  these  unfortunate 
women  were  clothed  in  dresses  made  from  the 
chief  product  of  their  section  of  country,  and 
that  ^e  outer  covering  of  the  bed  and  the 
tapestry  of  the  room  were  made  from  cotton. 
On  referring  to  this  matter  in  conversation, 
each  of  the  three  persons  present  related  his 
experience  of  accidents  from  such  fires.  One 
stated  that  his  sister,  who  wore  a  low-necked 
dress  of  cotton  was  standing  before  a  wood-fire, 
when  a  spark  flew  from  the  fire  and  fell  inside 
of  her  dress.  She  did  not  know  that  it  had 
lodged  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress  until  the  heat 
was  felt,  when  suddenly  she  was  in  flames,  which 
extended  to  her  throat  and  hair.  Her  mother 
with  great  presence  of  mind  threw  over  her  a 
bucket  of  water  and  extinguished  the  fire,  but 
the  marks  of  a  severe  bum  are  borne  to  this  day. 
Another,  having  a  match  in  his  pocket,  was,  for 
the  benefit  of  exercise,  sawing  wood,  when,  by 
means  of  the  friction  which  his  action  occasion- 
ed, the  match  was  ignited.  A  sulphurous  smell 
announced  to  him  that  something  was  wrong, 
and  presently  an  intense  heat  was  felt  about  the 
ribs.  The  cotton  lining  of  his  pocket  was  on 
fire,  which  was  communicated  to  another  inner 
garment  of  cotton,  and  he  threw  off*  his  clothing 
with  a  rapidity  never,  he  thinks,  equaled.  The 
third  stated  that  a  maid,  on  a  cold  and  windy 
morning,  had  moved  the  wash-basin  to  a  chair  on 
the  hearth  fbr  the  purpose  of  washing  him,  when 
suddenly,  on  the  door  being  opened,  her  dress, 
which  was  all  of  cotton,  was  drawn  into  the  fire, 
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and  immediatelj  she  was  in  flames.  She  ran 
OTer  the  house,  uttering  the  most  piercing 
screams,  when  at  last  she  fell  exhausted,  her 
clothes  humed  off,  and  her  hody  so  injured  that 
she  died  in  the  greatest  agony  on  the  next  day. 
These  cases,  which  are  stated  by  the  most  re- 
liable gentlemen,  show  from  what  slight  causes 
such  accidents  proceed.  The  number  who  by 
presence  of  mind  save  themselres  from  death 
is  probably  much  more  numerous  than  are  the 
yictims  from  such  accidents. 

The  most  frequent  cases  are  those  of  chil* 
dren,  who,  unaware  of  the  danger,  expose 
themselves  most  fearlessly  in  cotton  dresses  to 
fire.  But  al&ough  we  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  noticing  these  cases,  we  were  not  pre- 
pared, and  we  suppose  that  very  few  are  pre- 
pared, to  look  without  surprise  on  the  vast 
number  of  deaths  which  occurred  in  1860 — 
less,  probably,  than  the  annual  average  since 
^f  this  sudden  and  heart-rending  charac- 
ter. 

The  question  arises,  what  is  the  remedy  for 
this  danger  ?  We  all  know  that  woolen  fabrics 
instead  of  blazing  when  set  on  fire  only  smoul- 
der— ^that  is,  bum  and  smoke  without  flame  or 
vent.  Linen  articles  of  clothing,  not  excepting 
those  of  the  lightest  make,  do  not  bum  with  the 
violence  of  cotton,  and  constitute  a  pleasant  ar- 
ticle for  wear,  except  next  to  the  skin,  and  much 
more  durable  ones  than  cotton  of  like  weight. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  safer  in  the  long-ran  to 
wear  cotton  rather  than  linen  next  to  the  skin, 
notwithstanding  the  great  difference  against 
cotton  on  the  score  of  inflammability,  inas- 
much as  the  health  of  delicate  persons  might 
suffer  constantly  from  linen  thus  worn ;  but  all 
experience  shows  that  with  woolen  worn  next 
to  the  skin,  linen  over  it  is  perfectly  healthy 
and  sufficiently  safe  on  the  score  of  fire. 

The  remedy,  therefore,  lies  in  the  joint  use  in 
the  manner  indicated,  of  both  wool  and  linen, 
to  the  exclusion  of  cotton  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done  with  convenience.  The  lower  first  price 
of  cotton  fabrics  compared  with  that  of  linen 
constitutes  a  recommendation  in  favor  of  cot- 
ton that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  living  as  it  does 
from  hand  to  mouth,  can  hardly  overlook,  al- 
though the  greater  strength  and  durability  of 
linen  makes  it  in  the  end  cheaper  for  wear  than 
cotton — ^the  weight  being  equal — and  hence  also 
a  corresponding  advantage  in  favor  of  linen  in 
the  cost  of  making  up  an  article  for  wear.  But 
to  people  above  necessity  the  use  of  linen  and 
wool  is  highly  recommended  in  the  place  of 
cotton  alone,  or  what  is  better  than  the  cotton, 
the  combination  of  articles  made  from  cotton 
with  those  made  fh)m  wool. 

We  all  know  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
wool  for  winter,  both  next  to  the  skin  and  for 
outer  garments.  Its  use  contributes  not  only 
to  warmth,  but  also  to  a  uniform  condition  of 
the  system  and  to  health.  In  sununer,  also,  no 
article  of  clothing  can  be  more  useful  for  under- 
garments than  the  well-kno^vn  gauze  fabrics 
which  are  knit  or  woven  from  wool.     We  need 


not  give  the  names  of  the  many  slight,  delicate, 
and  elegant  fabrics  which  are  made  for  ladies' 
dresses,  in  warm  weather,  from  this  article, 
combined  with  some  other  substaaoe.  They 
equal  in  beauty  those  made  from  any  other 
material,  and  have  the  precious  advantage  of 
being  safe  from  fire,  provided  the  nnder-cloth- 
ing  be  of  a  proper  character.  They  ought  to 
be  generally  worn  by  ladies,  and  when  made 
into  garments  care  should  be  taken  to  select 
lining  material  equally  free  from  capability  to 
blaze ;  for  it  is  from  inhaling  the  blaze  in  the 
act  of  breathing  that  much  of  the  danger  con- 
sists, and  this  may  be  occasioned  from  a  very 
slight  article  -of  clothing.  Linen  fabrics  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  linings,  and  should  be 
more  generally  used  than  they  are.  The  fact 
that,  when  the  dress  catches  fire,  it  so  frequent- 
ly terminates  fatally  to  the  wearer,  is  doe  to  the 
universal  use  of  cotton  for  nnder-ck>thing.  The 
mode  of  wearing  it,  exposed  to  the  air  by  means 
of  an  ample  skirt,  contributed  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  combustion  effects  its  dreadful  work. 
When,  in  addition  to  this  exposure,  the  outer 
dress  is  also  of  cotton — the  material  very  light 
— ^a  more  certain  means  of  destraction  in  case 
of  catching  fire  could  scarcely  be  devised ;  and 
yet  such  is  the  common  habit. 

We  have  not  referred  to  silk  because  it  is 
well  known  to  be  of  such  slow  combustion  when 
accompanied  with  other  proper  articles  of  dress 
as  to  be  sufficiently  safe ;  but  it  is  on  wool  that 
most  reliance  can  be  placed,  and  it  is  commend- 
ed more  particularly  to  use,  inasmuch  as  our 
country  is  capable  of  producing  it  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  the  consumption  of  the  whole 
people,  and  the  generality  of  its  use  would  be 
the  means  of  enabling  our  farmers  to  furnish  in 
the  mutton  of  the  animal  an  article  of  food  which 
has  no  superior  for  the  million,  and  when  well- 
chosen  no  superior  for  the  epicure.  Our  man- 
ufactories are  now  mixing  cotton  and  wool  in  a 
fabric,  which  is  produced  at  a  low  rate,  called 
domet  flannel ;  and  if  urged  to  it  by  any  sufficient 
demand  would  doubtless  mannfactwe  articles 
of  a  mixed  character,  containing  wool  alone — of 
the  nature  of  the  barege  de  laines  so  much  in 
demand  a  few  years  ago — or  cotton  and  wool,  or 
linen  and  wool,  or  silk  and  wool,  that  would  hare 
the  recommendation  of  entire  safety ;  but  we 
ffear  that,  from  the  joint  efiects  of  cupidity  In 
the  manufacturer  and  indifference  in  the  wear- 
er, our  habits  will  remain  unchanged  and  these 
startling  accidents  will  continue.  Mothere,  in 
the  mean  time,  will  huddle  their  children  to- 
gether on  feather-beds  during  a  grand  storm, 
and  create  a  fear  that  becomes  hereditary  as  it 
is  foolish,  while  they  bestow  no  instrocUon  and 
take  no  care  with  respect  to  a  danger  which  is 
never  absent ;  for  a  single  spark  may  occasion 
it — this  we  leam  from  the  case  of  a  smoker  at 
Winsted,  whose  cotton  under-dress  was  set  on 
fire  from  a  spark  which  fell  in  his  bosom  from 
a  cigar — and  we  shall  go  on  with  increased 
statements  of  mortality  with  each  recurring 
census. 
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»*  TTTHITHER  away?"  asked  Alston,  rtroll- 

T  Y  ing  into  M'Gregor'a  apartment,  where 
he  fonnd  that  gentleman  engaged  in  packing, 

M  Tm  going  down  to  Thorpe's ;  he  sent  an  in- 
Yitation  last  week." 

<  *  Down  to  Thorpe's  ?  There's  precious  little 
shooting  there,  let  me  tell  yon." 

**  One  can  do  otherwise  ihan  shoot,  for  yarie- 
ty.  I  am  going  down  to  many  Sweet  Salome, " 
he  said,  laughing,  and  tossing  the  end  of  his 
cigar  into  the  grate,  as  if  he  thus  dismissed  all 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  wiU. 

*'  Have  a  care !  She  has  proved  hitter-sweet 
to  as  hrave  as  you.'* 

'*My  name's  McGregor!"  with  mock  em- 
phasis. 

'*  But  you*re  not  on  your  natire  heath  down 
there.  Just  remember  young  Latimer  when 
she  throws  yon  over,  and  don't  throw  yourself 
into  the  miU-pond." 

"  Latimer  was  a  fool." 

"  Don't  decide  till  you  hare  been  ensnared." 

**  However,  you  know  he  didn't  drown.  The 
idea  of  a  man  in  his  sober  senses  becoming  so 
intoxicated  with  love  as  that.     Pshaw  I" 

'*That  was  just  it.  He  wasn't  in  his  sober 
senses.  But  I  must  be  off.  Grood  luck  to  you 
both ;"  and  McGregor  retunied  to  his  packing ; 
for  Thorpe  had  written : 

"DxAB  Mao,— Come  down  and  see  us  straightway. 
We  are  all  alone  bnt  for  one  or  two  heavy  guests  and 
Sweet  Salome,  who  scatters  the  susceptiblefl  at  such  a 
fearftal  rate  as  to  keep  me  in  utter  desolation.  I 
shouldn't  think  of  asl^ig  you,  but  I  know  that  yon 
are  one  of  the  invlncibles,  and  therefore  as  secure  as 
your  considerate  Tnosrx.** 

'*  One  of  the  invincibles !"  muttered  McGreg- 
or. **  I  hope  so — the  burned  child  dreads  the 
fire,  they  say.  At  least  •  nothing  venture,  no- 
thing hilve.'  I  d^are  aay  I  shall  be  disappointed 
in  her;"  with  whieli  discouraging  remark  he 
proceeded  to  answer  Thorpe's  letter  in  person. 

It  was  almost  twilight  when  he  reached  the 
Lodge,  where  he  found  a  part  of  the  household 
on  the  piazza,  enjoying  the  soft  radiance  of  sun- 
set fiinging  the  violet  heavens,  into  which,  at 
breathing  spaces,  great  stars  stole  and  shone 
tremulously,  as  if  just  pluming  their  wings  for 
further  flight.  They  had  taken  tea  alfresco^ 
and  one  or  two  belated  ones  were  yet  lingering 
over  their  coffee  and  chocolate,  as  if  the  hour 
itself  added  a  flavor.  As  McGregor  passed  on 
his  way  to  the  house  the  presiding  genius  lifted 
her  eyes  to  his,  casually, 

**What  a  plain  girl!"  he  commented.  "I 
wonder  Thorpe  doesn't  enliven  his  home  with 
more  brilliancy ;  but  there's  Sweet  Salome,.  I 
suppose  she  is  illumination  enou^  for  a  county ; 
I  wonder  which  is  she ;  imagined  I  should  know 
her  at  first  sight,"  and  instinctively,  by  a  sort 
of  fascination,  his  eyes  wandered  back  to  the 
"  plain  girl"  at  the  urn. 

"Who  is  that  stranger?"  asked  one  of  her 
companions. 


"I  haven't  the  most  remote  idea,"  she  re- 
plied. 

*•  <  Haven't  ?  Why,  he  looked  at  you  as  though 
you  constrained  him  to  do  so,  and  he  was  angry 
at  it." 

**  Nonsense,  Kitty,  your  tea  has  gone  to  your 
head ;  I  merely  glanced  at  him,  and  thought 
him  a  very  ugly  man." 

'*Yes;  and  you  merely  glanced  at  Victor, 
and  extinguished  him ;  at  Jean,  and  he  became 
a  myth ;  at — " 

"You  give  me  credit  for  the  Evil  Eye." 

"  Only  credit  for  eyes  that  seize  their  victim 
unaware.  One  looks,  and  thinks  one  is  done 
with  you ;  but  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  die 
gaze  always  returns  to  you,  itilly-nilly." 

"  Ton  must  have  been  dabbling  in  hasheesh. 
Sha'n't  I  give  you  a  cup  of  chocolate  for.  an  an- 
tidote?" 

*'  Salome — Miss  Tresham,"  broke  in  T}iorpe 
at  her  elbow,  "behold  a  new  candidate  for 
your  cates  and  coffee — ^my  friend,  Mr.  August 
McGregor." 

"  Mr.  Angust  McGregor,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
serve  yoii ;"  and  McGregor  felt  on  the  instant 
that  the  voice  belonged  to  a  worker  in  charms. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  answered,  **  you  will  have 
ample  opportunity;"  then,  after  drinking  his 
tea  and  giving  Thorpe  the  last  political  items, 
he  turned  again  to  Salome. 

"  Miss  Tresham,"  said  he,  "  I  have  heard  of 
you." 

"  Indeed  ?    I  am  flattered." 

"Why  don't  you  ask  what  I  have  heard, 
then?" 

"  Yon  have  just  told  me.  You  have  heard 
of  me,  myself." 

"That's  a  quibble.  You  don't  care,  per- 
haps. However,  I  shall  tell  you :  I  have  heard 
that  you  are — dangerous." 

"It  doesn't  signify.  At  least,  you  are  se- 
cure." 

"  I  ?     In  what  way,  pray  ?" 

**  Forewarned,  forearmed." 

"  Bnt  supposing  I  refuse  to  take  up  arms, 
and  cast  myself  on  your  mercy  ?" 

^^La  dame  sans  merd!"  put  in  Thorpe. 

**  I  thought  you  were  my  champion,  'Thorpe," 
said  Salome,  reproachfully. 

"  So  I  am ;  but  I  was  afraid  McGregor  had 
grown  fool-hardy.  You  will  agree,  however, 
that  it  has  grown  dark  and  dewy.  Shall  we 
return  to  the  parlors  ?" 

Before  entering  they  paused  to  listen  to  a 
rider,  who,  loitering  along  the  highway  that 
skirted  the  garden,  gave  voice  to  the  night  in 
strains  of  exquisite  richness : 

"In  the  dark  and  the  dew 
I  am  smiling  back  at  yon ; 
But  you  can  not  see  the  smile, 
And  yon*re  thinking  all  the  while 
How  I  turn  my  fkce  from  you.'* 

"Some  one  airing  a  fine  tenor," interrupted 
Thorpe. 

*In  the  dark,  in  the  dew, 
All  my  love  goes  out  to  yon ;        t 
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Flatten  like  a  bird  in  pain. 
Dies  fmd  comes  to  life  again, 
While  jon  whisper,  *  Sweetest,  hark  I 
Some  one*8  sighing  in  the  dark—* 
Never  guessing  'tis  for  yon. 
In  the  dark,  in  the  dew  r* 

**Do  you  hear  the  echo?"  said  Salome. 
^'One  would  fancy  there  were  two  voices,  one 
very  faint  and  sweet,  the  other — there !" 

»<  In  the  dark,  in  the  dew. 
All  my  heart  cries  out  to  yon, 
As  I  cast  it  at  your  feet. 
Sweet,  indeed,  but  not  too  sweet; 
Wondertog,  will  you  hear  it  beat  ? 
Beat  for  you  and  bleed  for  you, 
In  the  dark  and  in  the  dew," 

proclaimed  the  singer,  while  the  words  swelled 
upon  the  breeze  and  died  into  a  whisper. 

" '  A  dark  night's  work,* "  said  Thorpe,  laugh- 
ing. "I  think  we  will  have  lights  directly  to 
dispel  this  awful  melancholy.  What  do  yon 
say,  cousin  mine  ?** 

"  I  say,"  returned  Salome,  "  that  I  like  the 
dusk  better,  just  broken  as  it  is  with  what  beams 
the  hall  flame  pleases  to  throw  our  way.  It 
provokes  imagination.  There  are  all  manner 
of  beautiful  possibilities  in  this  half-light." 

*'  Ob,  Salome  I  do  you  want  me  to  imagine 
*that  you  have  a  Roman  nose,  and  your  cheeks 
are  like  the  rose  ?'  or  do  you  wish  to  persuade 
Miss  Kitty  here  that  McGregor  is  a  highway- 
man, with  his  eyes  on  my  strong-box  ?" 

''  Salome  is  not  Mr.  Thorpe's  strong-box,  is 
she  ?"  asked  Miss  Kitty,  demurely. 

"Who  knows?"  said  McGregor.  **There's 
another  beautiful  possibility  that  hasn't  occurred 
to  Thorpe." 

Just  then  the  moon,  which  had  been  growing 
a  ghostly  vision  in  the  darkened  sky,  looked  in 
and  transfigured  Salome  in  a  sudden  splendor. 
It  was  no  longer  the  dull,  dark  girl  McGregor 
had  seen  in  the  garden,  but  a  glimpse  of  eyes 
that  gave  new  meaning  to  the  whole  face,  and 
drew  the  gaze,  as  if  for  an  instant  one  had 
opened  a  window  in  a  fair  and  clear  souL  So 
it  seemed  to  McGregor ;  but  perhaps  he  was 
dazzled. 

**  Shall  I  drop  the  curtain  ?"  said  he. 

'*  Thank  you,  no ;  we  Treshams  have  a  lean- 
ing toward  the  goddess.  There's  a  rune  in  our 
family  which  declares : 

'In  the  light  of  the  moon 
Tresham  comes  to  his  own.* 

Very  doubtful  rhyme,  but  very  comfortable 
measure." 

*^It  only  means,  Salome,  that  sooner  or  later 
they  are  all  moon-stnick,"  laughed  Thorpe. 

^^A  pleasant  prospect.  May  I  ask  if  you 
have  survived  it  ?" 

"  My  I'resham  blood  is  so  much  diluted,  you 
know,  that  it  is  hardly  likely  to  have  been  a  se- 
rious case." 

"  You  acknowledge  somewhat.  Mr.  McGreg- 
or," she  said,  "won't  you  change  the  subject? 
Tell  me  about  the  glaciers,  and  the  Alps,  and 
the  little  Cerise  whose  life  you  saved  at  Bou- 
logne." 


•"  What  do  you  know  about  the  little  Cerise  ?" 
he  asked,  coming  to  take  his  seat  beside  her  in 
the  white  moonlight. 

"Nothing;  absolutely  nothing.  I  wish  to 
learn.  Was  she  bright  ?  Was  she  handsome  f 
Was  she  captivating  ?    Was  she  grateful  ?" 

"Shall  I  answer  alphabetically?  She  was 
like  glancing  water ;  she  captivated  an  Austrian 
count.  Handsome  ?  I  don't  know  your  ideas 
of  beauty ;  but  as  for  me,  I  have  seen  but  one 
woman  whose  face  outshone  hers!" 

"  But  you  did  not  answer  me :  was  she  gnte- 
fal—^ette  charmante  Cerise  ?" 

"What  do  yon  mean  by  that  word.  Miss 
Tresham?  It  hardly  applies  to  the  case.  Is 
the  fly  which  I  rescue  from  the  spider's  toils 
grateful?  He  smooths  his  wrinkled  front,  ad- 
justs his  corselet,  and  betakes  himself  to  life 
and  enjoyment  without  so  much  as  looking  over 
his  shoulder  at  me.  Very  well ;  if  I  have  giv- 
en him  a  new  lease  of  life,  is  it  not  gratitude 
enough  that  he  bends  himself  to  use  it,  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  from  his  point  of  view?" 

"  But  we  were  not  speaking  of  soulless  exist- 
ences." 

"True;  but  my  simile  holds  good  all  the 
same.  I  only  meant  to  convince  you  that  I 
was  merely  the  instrument  of  preservation — ^not 
the  preserver ;  that  to  bo  grateful  was  to  enjoy." 

In  the  mean  while  Salome  perceived  that  he 
had  entirely  waived  the  question,  and  had  been 
trying  to  convince  himself  as  well  as  her. 

"  Tou  will  allow,  at  least,  that  it  was  a  high- 
ly romantic  story,"  she  continued.  "Thorpe 
gave  me  the  headings.  I  wonder  that  you  didn't 
fall  in  love  with  her  yourself,  Mr.  M*Gregor." 

"  Perhaps  I  did.  Perhaps  I  resemble  that 
■  man  in  our  town  who  jumped  into  the  brier- 
bush  and  scratched  out  both  his  eyes,  and  am 
in  great  danger  of  following  the  sequel : 

•When  he  found  his  eyes  were  out, 
With  all  his  migllft  antf  main. 

He  Jmnped  tnto  anodier  bush 
And  scratched  them  In  again.' 

You  see.  Mother  Goose  was  a  far-sighted  old 
lady;  she  veiy  well  understood  that  the  sons 
of  earth  are  always  getting  entangled.** 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  yon  are  returning  to 
the  old  theme,"  broke  in  Thorpe,  who  had  over- 
heard the  last ;  "  and  a  fine  compliment  you  are 
paying  the  sex— comparing  them  to  a  bramble- 
bush!" 

"  Know  that  I  am  comparing  the  situation, 
not  the  sex,  thus,  before  you  break  a  lance  in 
their  behalf." 

"  Don't  be  alarmed ;  Thorpe  has  nothing  but 
a  heart  to  break  in  the  cause ;  lances  are  old 
style,"  said  Salome ;  and  at  that  moment  lights 
and  ices  were  introduced.  "  An  equalization 
of  bounty,"  Kitty  remarked,  but  which  gave 
Salome  an  opportunity  for  retiring  to  finish 
the  novel  she  had  left  in  the  midst  of  a  chap- 
ter purporting  to  explain  "  Why  he  didn't  pro- 
pose," a  state  of  affairs  with  which  she  was 
quite  unfamiliar. 
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week  he  could  not  refase  to  confess  that  Sweet 
Soloroe  had  justified  herself  in  the  matter  or 
adjectives.  In  what  the  charm  consisted  he 
would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  define,  but  that 
it  did  in  fact  exist,  and  was  not  some  mere  con- 
jaration  of  the  fancy,  was  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  a  matter  of  personal  experience  to 
him.  Beauty,  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  impression  she 
created,  for  in  truth,  in  her  actual  presence,  one 
paid  her  the  high  compliment  of  forgetting  that 
she  lacked  any  thing  j  of  being  sensible  only  to 
an  influence  that  transcended  mere  symmetry  of 
form  and  feature,  an  influence  that  was  mag> 
netic  in  its  effect  and  mysterious  as  to  its  cause. 
McGregor  found  himself  somewhat  displeased  at 
this  result,  however ;  he  was  of  the  persuasion 
that  he  came  down  to  Thorpe  Lodge  to  con- 
quer and  to  be  conquered ;  but  perhaps  he  had 
not  been  quite  honest  with  himself,  and  had  in- 
tended simply  to  conquer ;  whereas  it  was  not  so 
very  plain  but  that  the  tables  were  being  turned. 

'*  Strange,"  said  he,  *^that  she  should  hit  on 
that  Cerise  vs.  McGregor  afiair  by  way  of  a 
greeting.  I  wonder  how  much  Thorpe  knows 
about  it ;  not  much  I  fancy.  On  the  whole,  I 
ought  to  congratulate  myself  at  my  coolness  un- 
der fire,  which,  doubtless,  did  credit  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  fairly  routed  my  sweet  tormentor." 

He  needn't  have  troubled  himself;  Cerise 
had  been  summarily  dismissed  from  the  mind 
of  Salome,  and  unless  some  future  mention 
should  revive  tlie  romance  concerning  Made- 
moiselle it  was  possible  that  the  thought  of  her 
might  never  again  occur  to  one  who  bad  her 
handa  already  too  full  in  attending  to  her  own 
affairs,  in  transforming  lovers  into  friends  by 
virtue  of  her  faiiy  prerogative. 

*'  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Thorpe  at  the 
breakfast-table  one  morning,  ''I  don't  know 
how  you  are  going  to  dispose  of  yourselves 
this  glorious  day ;  as  for  me,  I  am  obliged  to 
take  a  run  into  the  next  county  on  business 
purposes.     What  do  each  of  yoti  propose  ?" 

'^I'm  going  to  catch  trout  to  feed  the  fair," 
said  Hildreth;  *'and  Kitty—" 

''Is  going  to  write  to  her  guardian,"  con- 
cluded that  damseL 

'*0n  the  question  of  finadbes,  of  couise," 
said  Thorpe.  **What  is  your  design^  Salo- 
me?" 

"My  design?  I  thought  I  would  perhaps 
tiy  to  look  up  the  Indians  who  are  illustrating 
squatter  sovereignty  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood." 

"Do  jfOH  waat  some  wampum  too?"  asked 
M'Gregor. 

"I  want  a  basket  braided  in  an  intricate 
fashion  of  hedge-work,  and  lined  with  more 
pockets  than  you  ever  saw." 

"Pickpockets  included  ?"  said  he,  returning 
a  memorandum  she  had  dropped  in  taking  out 
her  handkerchief,  and  on  which  he  was  unable 
to  forbear  reading  a  schedule  of  her  day's  em- 
ployment, and  playing  the  commentator  some- 
thing in  this  wise:    "  * Jfem.  To  find  the  In- 


dians.'— *Let  roe  go,  let  me  go  to  my  wild 
forest  home.'  *  To  finish  my  butterfly.'—'  I'd 
be  a  butterfly. '  '  To  mend  my  honiton. ' — *  Nev- 
er too  late  to  mend. '  '  To  give  Jean  his  qmehu,* 
— *Igiveitupr" 

"And  high  time  too,"  said  Salome. 

"  Do  you  intend  to  accomplish  all  that  to- 
day?" 

"  Doubtless ;  that,  and  more  besides,  if  no- 
thing prevents." 

"Appalling  I  In  that  case  it  is  poesible  that 
Jean  may  not  be  alone  in  the  receipt  of  a  guiio- 
Htf." 

"  I  don't  suppose  any  other  is  likely  to  need 
it." 

"Jean  has  a  vertigo,  I  presume.  Well,  we 
must  all  take  care  of  ourselves.  If  the  wind 
turns  east  you  will  not  follow  the  trail,  I  take 
it?" 

*'  Indeed  I  shalL  I  have  promised  the  bask- 
et to  a  little  creature  who  is  anxious  to  prove 
that  the  Indians  make  it,  and  it  does  not,  in 
fact,  grow  in  the  shops." 

"And  may  I  aspire  to  bear  witness  to  that 
effect?" 

"  It  wouldn't  be  worth  while,  Mr.  M'Gregor. 
Besides,  I  heard  you  say  you  must  call  at  the 
Mallorys'." 

"Thank  you  for  reminding  me,"  he  said, 
coldly^  opening  the  door  for  her  to  pass. 

After  mending  her  laces,  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches,  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  long  and 
feathered  antennie,  to  a  butterfly  in  worsted, 
designed  for  a  pen-wiper,  giving  Jean  his  qute" 
li»,  for  the  third  time,  with  the  stroke  of  her 
pen — after  completing  these  trifles  she  took 
down  her  bat  and  proceeded  in  search  of  the 
basket- makers.  In  the  garden  she  passed 
McGregor  idly  smoking  and  pacing  back  and 
forth. 

"And  you  found  the  Mallorys—"  she  began. 

"I  have  no  need  to  trouble  the  Mallorys, 
Miss  Tresham,"  he  returned,  a  little  haughtily, 
"  I  am  better  employed." 

"  *  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is  ?'  '*  she 
quoted,  in  passing  on  her  way.  He  did  not  so 
much  as  glance  after  her,  he  went  on  with  his 
walk  and  his  cigar,  thinking  his  thoughts  and 
calling  himself  a  hundred  times  a  fool;  but  al- 
ways returning  fondly  to  the  smile,  a  day  old, 
which  had  been  given  U>  him  alone,  to  the  gra- 
cious word  that  had  fallen  to  his  share,  return- 
ing and  lingering  over  these  delicious  instants 
in  spite  of  himself,  with  a  dreamy  sense  of  their 
insnfflciency,  with  longing  for  unlimited  Da 
Capoa, 

Meanwhile  Salome  had  left  him  and  his 
moods  far  behind  in  traversing  green  meadows, 
crazy  bridges,  and  perilous  stiles ;  watbhing  a 
viper  flash  like  a  jewel  in  the  cranny  of  some 
old  wall,  casting  the  light  from  its  sides  in  a 
thousand  atoms  of  color ;  pausing  to  observe 
the  slope  of  the  distant  hills,  with  blue  mists 
circling  forever  about  their  crests,  the  dip  of 
the  lowlands,  a  mass  of  shifting  hues  braided  in 
with  the  silver  strands  of  all  its  sighinjK  streams 
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and  mnrmnrmg  waterfalls,  that  lost  themselves 
at  length  in  the  shadow  of  solemn  woods.  It 
was  somewhere  in  these  woods  that  the  "swarthy 
servitors"  had  made  themselves  at  home ;  and 
from  time  to  time  she  came  npon  some  spot 
where  they  had  gathered  their  haske^-wood, 
where  they  had  cooked  the  day's  meal  or  aban- 
doned a  broken  arrow  for  the  benefit  of  fature 
archaeologists  perhaps;  but  of  themselves,  in 
blanket,  and  bead-work,  and  glittering  breast- 
plate, sitting  like  Hiawatha  in  the  doorway  of 
their  tents,  with  the  smoke  cnrling  in  fantastic 
ribbons  above  them — of  this  tableau,  for  which 
she  had  prepared  herself,  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  seen.  But  still  she  pursued  her 
way,  careless  of  the  waning  daylight,  of  the 
good-nights  the  birds  were  already  piping  to 
each  other  from  twig  to  twig  on  every  hand,  as 
if  each  leaf  had  found  voice,  intent  only  on  her 
own  thoughts  and  perplexities. 

The  sun  had  long  since  reddened  in  the  west, 
had  suspended  the  gilt  serpent  tihat  followed 
the  wind  from  Thoipe's  tower  in  a  sea  of  molt- 
en color,  had  smitten  all  the  western  windows 
into  sudden  jewels,  and  played  a  thousand 
pranks  in  the  silver  tea-service.  But  all  this 
was  at  an  end ;  twilight  now  held  the  vantage- 
ground,  and  had  turned  out  a  whole  corps  of 
bats  and  moths  and  fire-flies,  to  wander  at 
their  own  sweet  wills  through  garden  alley 
and  dewy  lawn.  Tea  had  been  some  time  over  \ 
that  is,  Kitty  and  Hildreth  had  partaken  of 
that  genial  beverage,  Kitty  drawing  the  tea  for 
Hildreth,  and  he  accepting  it  from  her  pretty 
hands  and  thinking  of  the  time  when  it  should 
be  always  thus ;  each  inwardly  congratulating 
themselves  on  propitious  fate,  which  left  them 
half  an  hour  by  themselves,  altogether  ignoring 
the  fact  that  an  entire  day  had  been  devoted  to 
such  blisses.  But  every  thing  has  an  end,  to 
be  sure :  Kitty  was  just  thinking  as  much  when 
Thorpe  looked  in  at  the  door. 

"Just  home,"  said  he ;  "dusty  as  a  dray- 
man.    Where*8  Salome?" 

"Salome!"  they  both  cried.  "Indeed,  I 
don't  know,  Mr.  Thorpe.  I'm  afhiid  some- 
thing has  happened  to  her."  They  had  man- 
aged to  preserve  extraordinary  calmness  under 
the  overwhelming  conviction,  however. 

"I  heard  M*Gregor  inquiring  for  her  some 
time  ago,"  sidd  Hildreth,  "  and  as  he  has  not 
appeared  nnce,  I  think  he  must  have  some 
clew." 

"  Then  it's  all  right,"  said  Thorpe. 

McGregor  had  hung  about  the  gat#Ag  ibr 
three  long  hours,  sketching  the  view  from  the 
southern  exposure  quite  indifferently,  compos- 
ing five  lines  of  a  sonnet  very  badly,  growing 
angry  with  himself  and  all  concerned,  conclud- 
ing to  make  his  good-bys  at  next  sunrise,  and 
directly  reconsidering,  framing  numerous  and 
weighty  resolutions,  and  after  all  was  said  and 
done — or  rather,  neither  said  nor  done — ^look- 
ing  over  his  shoulder  and  longing  for  Salome, 
for  whom  his  companionship  had  not  been 
"  worth  while."    Then  he  went  to  his  room  and 


^dertook  to  finish  a  letter,  but  falling  asleep  in 
his  arm-chair  instead,  dreamed  that  he  saw  Sa- 
lome crushed  by  a  glacier,  to  which  Cerise  gave 
impulse  and  direction,  and  woke  with  a  start  and 
tremor  to  find  the  room  dark  and  the  hoase  si- 
lent. To  make  one  bound  down  stairs  and  ring 
up  a  servant  was  the  work  of  an  instant 

"  Has  Miss  Tresham  come  in  ?"  he  asked. 

After  all,  supposing  she  had,  wouldn't  she 
think  him  wanting  in  proper  spirit,  after  the 
morning's  rebuff?    No  matter. 

"  No, "  the  maid  said.  "  Miss  Tresham  had 
not  come  in.  Miss  Tresham  had  left  word 
they  were  not  to  be  alarmed  about  her,  she 
should  probably  take  tea  at  Mrs.  Malioiy's." 

So.  If  he  had  taken  her  suggestion  and 
acted  npon  it,  instead  of  being  provoked  there- 
at !  Did  one  ever  see  straight  with  the  sun  in 
his  eyes?  -Perhaps  she  had  intended  to  make 
amends  for  her  ungraciousness  of  the  morning. 
But  was  it  "  tomrth  while"  to  be  so  easily  concil- 
iated ?  Tet  how  could  he  help  it  ?  There  was 
the  walk  home  through  wet  and  fragrant  lanes, 
with  the  little  arm  resting  in  his,  the  little 
hand — perhaps — ^who  could  tell  ?  Well,  it  were 
as  wise  not  to  dream  too  much.  At  least,  it 
would  be  merely  civil  to  step  over  and  see  if 
she  were  safe.  Consequently  he  stepped  over, 
a  matter  of  a  country  mile  or  more,  and  fonnd 
that  she  was  not  there — had  not  been  there. 
Not  there  I  He  thought  no  longer  whether  or 
no  it  were  worth  while,  he  thought  only  of  her, 
lost  in  the  dismal  woods,  assailed  by  fear,  faint- 
ing and  footsore.  All  his  anger  had  vanished, 
if  indeed  it  had  been  any  thing  but  a  mockefy 
at  the  worst ;  his  only  impulse  was  to  give  the 
alarm,  and  go  ih  search  with  torch  and  lantern. 
If  she  were  lost — ^if  any  thing  had  happened  to 
her !  He  did  not  stay  to  define  his  fears ;  he 
went  with  the  ttride  of  a  centaur,  you  might  have 
said,  calling  her  name  till  all  the  leafy  spaces 
echoed  and  re-echoed  it,  and  blended  it  into  a 
deep  and  sonorous  harmony ;  starting  the  birds 
from  sweet  dreams  of  sunrise,  shaking- the  dew 
in  showers  from  brake  and  bongh,  treading  out 
perfume,  and  scattering  a  plume  of  sparks  from 
his  flambeau  as  he  swept  along.  He  cared  for 
none  of  these,  nor  for  the  beauty  of  the  night, 
for  Orion,  who*  as  eager  as  himself  seemed 
breaking  through  the  tangled  growth  above; 
he  cared  only  for  Act— only  to  save  and  hold 
her  one  blessed  instant,  if  no  longer  through  aU 
the  years  of  earth.  But  no  answer  came  to 
his  wild  appealing ;  nolhiftg  but  the  wind  whis- 
pered through  the  lonely  night,  and  sped  past 
him  like  some  disembodied  spirit,  nothing  bat 
the  scented  dew  dropping  like  slow  tears  be- 
tween the  leaves. 

He  had  pursued  his  search  for  some  boon, 
when,  returning  again  to  his  starting-point,  he 
there  encountered  one  of  Thorpe's  men  come  to 
meet  him. 

"  Miss  Tresham  is  safe  at  home,  Sir,"  said  he. 

McGregor  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief ;  but  after 

aU  he  would  like  to  have  been  the  one  to  find 

her ;  he  was  already  envious  of  the  Incky  wi^^t. 
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"Thank  yon,  Oakes,"  ho  returned;  "you 
were  very  good  to  come  and  let  me  know." 

"Faith,  Sir/*  said  the  man,  in  utter  simplic- 
ity, "  I  knew  you'd  be  after  spending  the  night 
here  all  for  naught;'*  and  after  that  they  went 
on  in  silence, 

Salome,  waiting  in  the  window-seat,  saw 
M'Gregor  come  up  the  garden-walk  and  quench 
his  torch  at  the  fountain,  but  not  till  it  had  showed 
her  his  face,  white  and  still  and  pain-stricken. 
She  left  the  window  and  went  out  to  meet  him. 

"  You  hare  no  idea  what  a  picture  yon  made, 
coming  up  under  the  lindens  with  that  swinging 
torch,"  she  said ;  " yon  looked  like  tho  Knight 
of  the  Rueful  Countenance." 

"  And  no  wonder,"  he  answered,  holding  her 
hand  as  if  he  nerer  meant  to  let  it  go ;  then, 
bending  nearer  till  his  lips  almost  touched  her 
cheek,  "If  I  were  indeed  he  of  the  Rueful 
Countenance,  would  you  be  more  compassion- 
ate, Salome?"  he  whispered. 

"How  can  I  tell?"  she  answered,  laughing 
and  withdrawing  her  hand ;  "the  probability  is 
too  remote  for  consideration.  Come,"  moving 
away,  "  after  your  tramp  you  want  your  tea.  I 
have  been  waiting  for  you." 

They  went  into  the  dining-room  and  sat  down 
together  under  the  flaring  chandelier.  Kitty 
and  Hildreth  had  long  since  vacated  for  more 
sequestered  haunts.  "  The  dear  old  dining-hall 
at  Thorpe  Lodge,"  Kitty  used  to  say  years  after, 
when  she  was  happy  Mrs.  Hildreth  without  a 
care  in  the  world,  "  how  many  love-makings  it 
has  witnessed!" 

So  there  was  only  the  Tresham  ancestors 
leaning  out  of  their  heavy  frames,  in  wide  Elis- 
abethan  ruffs,  to  catch  whatever  tender  words 
and  glances  might  pass  between  the  two. 

"Now  tell  me  how  you  came  here,"  said 
McGregor,  taking  the  offered  cup. 

"  By  a  very  natural  process.  When  I  found 
that  my  basket-makers  had  *  folded  their  tents 
like  the  Arabs,'  I  'as  silently  stole  away;'  but 
coming  round  by  the  mill,  I  met  old  Guinness, 
and  nothing  would  do  but  I  must  listen  to  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  a  lawsuit  about  the  mill- 
privilege,  of  which  I  understood  just  nothing." 

*'  My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  when  I  found 
yon  had  not  been  at  Mrs.  Mallory's." 

*<A  comfortable  place  for  a  gentleman  to 
carry  his  heart." 

"As  well  there  as  on  his  sleeve.    Salome — " 

**  You  have  called  me  Salome  once  before  to- 
night. If  I  were  not  too  tired  I  shonlA^  give 
you  a  piece  of  my  mind." 

*'  I  should  like  a  piece  of  any  thing  that  be- 
longs to  you;  but  it  would  be  only  a  sop  to 
Cerberus.  I  should  surely  ask  for  something 
ebe." 

"  Well,"  drawing  a  long  breath,  "  I  ought  to 
be  very  grateful  to  you." 

"I'm  glad  you  think  so." 

"  Oh,  that's  not  at  all  the  way  to  do ;  you 
should  put  in  a  disclaimer." 

"  Not  I.  Your  gratitude,  little  as  I  deserve 
ity  is  much  too  precious." 


"  Little  as  you  deserve  it !  I  like  that.  It 
sounds  modest.  You  don't  eat  any  thing :  let 
me  ring  for  the  hot  waffles ;  you  certainly  de- 
serve some  supper." 

"  I  am  well  served,  thank  you." 

"  And  will  have  nothing  more  at  my  hands  ?" 

'^  I  didn't  say  that,  remember.  By-the-way, 
Jean  has  not  had  his  quietus  yet?" 

"What  is  that  to  you?" 

"A  great  deal,  perhaps.  I  am  anxious  to 
have  it  well  out  of  the  house ;  I  confess  to  stand- 
ing a  little  in  awe  of  any  thing  so  mysterious. 
How  do  I  know  but  it's  some  infernal  machine?" 

"  Oh,  well,  if  you  suspect  me  of  such  atroci^ 
ties,  how  do  you  know  but  I  have  drugged  your 
coffee?" 

"  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it.  I  feel  myself  al- 
ready in  your  power,  your  victim.  It  was  some 
Arabian  potion,  was  it  not,  that  made  one  be- 
lieve himself  in  Paradise?"  He  bad  left  his 
seat  and  was  standing  just  beside  her  now, 
with  one  hand  resting  on  her  chair. 

" I  am  going  away  to-morrow,"  he  said,  in  a 
diffierent  key. 

"Away I"  with  a  start  she  would  have  given 
something  to  suppress. 

"Yes.     Do  you  care?" 

"  We  shall  miss  you  exceedingly."  She  was 
beginning  already  to  feel  how  much. 

"I  hope  so.  You  have  a  happy  way  of 
evading  questions,  I  see." 

"Bat  you  will  be  back  again?" 

"Shortly.  In  the  mean  while,  if  I  were  to 
write  you  a  letter  I  wonder  would  you  bum  it 
or  read  it?" 

"I  think— I  should  read  it." 

"Good-night,  then;"  and  he  bent  to  her 
hand,  while  she  stood  looking  up  at  him,  till 
their  eyes  met  in  one  long,  sweet  glance.  )Vhat 
beautiful  apparition  did  he  see  in  those  lumin- 
ous depths  that  sent  him  away  with  a  fond  smile 
on  his  lips  and  a  thrill  at  his  heart  ? 

He  was  absent  an  entire  week,  and  Salome 
had  the  chance  of  realizing  for  the  first  time 
how  long  a  week  may  be,  in  spite  of  three  de- 
lightful letters  that  woke  all  the  slumbering 
pulses  of  her  heart,  but  to  which  she  replied 
not  a  word.  Why  ?  He  had  not  asked  her, 
forsooth ;  he  had  only  asked,  Would  she  bum 
those  he  might  choose  to  write?  Bum  them ! 
She  would  quite  as  soon  put  her  own  hand  to 
the  flame ;  they  were  a  part  of  him,  the  picture 
of  his  thoughts,  the  vital  expression  of  his  be- 
ing. 

It  was  a  sad  cross  that  the  very  day  he  had 
fixed  for  his  return  she  must  attend  a  dinner- 
party at  the  house  of  a  friend  some  miles  away. 
It  seemed  to  her,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  din- 
ner would  never  have  a  beginning,  and  second- 
ly, that  it  would  never  have  an  end ;  and  then, 
was  the  way  home  ever  so  long  before  ?  With 
Kitty  and  Hildreth  cooing  in  one  comer  of  the 
coach,  and  wishing  it  would  creep  on  forever. 
But  vexation  was  all  forgotten  when,  spurring 
up  the  drive,  she  could  plainly  descry  M*Gregor 
and  Thoipe  sitting  on  the  piazza,  enveloped  in 
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a  drifting  clond  of  incense  like  two  Norse 
gods. 

McGregor  threw  his  cigar  away  as  they  drew 
up,  and  came  down  to  meet  her. 

**  Salome,"  said  he,  lifting  her  from  the  car- 
riage, **I  have  lived  a  whole  week  without  a 
word  from  your  lips." 

'^  It  was  not  the  first  experiment  of  the  kind, 
I  fancy,'*  she  answered,  lightly.  "If  I'm  not 
mistaken,  you  lived  and  throve  some  thirty 
years  or  more  without  it." 

"True.  But  what  a  miserable  existence! 
Did  you  receive  my  letters  ?"  looking  into  her 
eyes. 

"  Yes,"  the  color  mounting. 

"Did  you  devote  them  to  the  flames?" 

"And  what  if  I  did?" 

"It  was  very  proper,  no  doubt;  they  held 
'  words  that  bum,*  did  they  not  ?** 

"I'm  sure  I  don*t  know,  Mr.  M'Gregor. 
Won't  you  tell  me  what  you've  been  seeing 
and  enjoying?" 

"  I've  been  constantly  seeing  this  moment,  in 
my  mind's  eye,  and  enjoyiug  the  prospect." 

"  It's  impossible  for  you  to  talk  reasonably,  I 
believe.  If  you  aren't  going  to  be  entertaining 
I  shall  say  good-night." 

They  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  staircase  in 
their  talk,  and  stood  there  delaying  in  the  dim- 
ly-lighted hall,  as  if  something  were  yet  to  be 
uttered. 

"Won't  you  say  good-night  to  me?"  asked 
Salome,  giving  him  her  hand.  '  *  Those  people 
were  so  tiresome  that  I'm  already  half  asleep. " 

"  This  is  my  good-night,"  said  he,  and  before 
she  could  have  spoken  be  had  stooped  and  left 
a  kiss  on  her  lips.  For  an  instant  the  spirit  of 
the  Treshams  stirred  angrily  within  her ;  then 
she  turned  and  went  up  to  her  room,  sobbing 
beneath  her  breath,  "If  he  loved  me  he  would 
never  have  stolen  what  I  would  not  give ;"  but 
in  her  dreams  that  long,  lingering  touch  still 
burned  upon  her  lips  and  made  the  heart  beat 
double  measure. 

The  next  morning  she  did  not.  go  down  to 
breakfast  at  the  usual  hour,  for,  as  much  as  the 
kiss  was  sweet — ^which  fact  conscience  would 
not  allow  her  to  evade — so  much  she  meant  to 
deny  herself  the  equal  sweetness  of  his  pres- 
ence ;  besides,  she  argued,  it  was  well  to  show 
disapproval  of  his  conduct.  But  all  this  was 
to  no  purpose ;  McGregor  waylaid  her  the  mo- 
ment her  foot  was  on  the  stair ;  and  whether  it 
was  owing  to  his  sudden  appearance,  or  to  a 
treacherous  carpet-rod,  she  tripped,  and  would 
have  fallen  headlong  but  that  he  put  out  an 
arm  and  saved  her. 

"When  the  heavens  fall  we  catch  larks," 
said  he.  "You  were  offended  with  me  last 
night?"  he  questioned,  still  holding  her  fast. 
"  I  confess  that  I  did  wrongly — may  perhaps 
be  tempted  again — ^will  you  forgive  me  ?"  With 
his  strong  arm  detaining  her,  his  daring  eyes 
devouring  her,  his  lips  only  separated  from  hers 
by  ever  so  little,  it  was  possible  that  he  might 
be  tempted  again. 


"  If  you  will  let  me  go,  Mr.  M'Gregor,"  re- 
fusing to  meet  his  gbuce. 

"  Gro  where  ?  Is  not  this  your  place,  Salome  ? 
Philosophers  have  said  in  vain  that  whatever 
we  love  is  ours,  if  yon  are  not  mine.  Salome, 
dear  child,  do  not  turn  your  face  away.  /  lave 
your 

Her  eyes  were  drawn  to  his  now,  those  beau- 
tiful clear  orbs,  swimming  in  a  lustre  half  way 
between  smiles  and  tears,  as  if  such  happiness 
were  too  big  for  belief^  too  dear  for  doubt; 
then  the  lids  dropped  under  a  rain  of  tender 
kisses,  and  Sweet  Salome  was  indeed  won. 

What  swift,  delightful  days  were  those  that 
followed,  whether  they  walked  abroad  in  the 
holiday  fields,  or  mounted  horse  and  rode  to 
catch  the  odor  of  pine  woods ;  whether  they 
sang  or  kept  a  sacred  silence.  To  Salome 
these  few  weeks  were  the  poem  of  the  year,  and 
had  she  died  on  that  last  day  she  might  have 
deemed  it  only  the  sublimation  of  an  existence 
that  had  already  exhausted  earth  and  its  pleas- 
ures. It  was  a  fresh  page  she  had  opened  at, 
by  chance  as  it  seemed,  a  page  illuminated  as 
no  monk  ever  dreamed  in  spite  of  scouiige  and 
fasting  through  which  his  brain  might  soar  io 
dazzling  heights  of  fantasy.  She  had  had  lov- 
ers before,  it  is  true,  had  speculated  and  spoken 
upon  the  marvelous  influence,  but  never  before 
for  her  had  love  "filled  all  the  stops  of  life 
with  tuneful  breath.** 

In  the  mean  time,  if  it  was  a  sensation  less 
novel  0  McGregor,  it  was  none  the  less  ab- 
sorbing, none  the  less  strong  and  enduring. 
To-day  they  loved  and  enjoyed  to  the  utter- 
most ;  to-morrow  might  come  storms,  or  clouds, 
or  disaffection,  but  to-day  was  their  own,  with 
all  its  bright  entanglements. 

They  were  sitting  together  one  morning  as 
usual,  Salome  crochetlbg  some  delicate  mys- 
tery in  brilliant  wool,  while  McGregor  read  from 
the  last  new  poem,  when  the  letters  from  the 
mail  were  brought  in. 

"I  must  run  up  to  town  at  once,"  said 
McGregor,  hastily  scanning  a  business  scrawl 

"  And  Aunt  Pany,"  returned  Salome,  "  has 
sent  for  me;  she  has  a  foreign  miniaiter  in 
tow, '  whom  I  shall  find  it  to  my  advantage  to 
know.'" 

"  We  Ymv^ parried  that  stroke,"  said  McGreg- 
or. 

"  Yes.  But  I  shall  humor  her  to  the  point 
of  making  a  flying  visit  there  while  you  are  off. 
In  the  mean  time  I  shall  say  nothing  of  other 
views  I  entertain  concerning  the  disposal  of  my 
precious  self,  and  it  will  be  exceedingly  amus- 
ing to  watch  her  manoeuvres." 

"It  may  be  fun  to  you,  but  death  to  me.** 

Salome  made  no  reply.  She  had  torn  qien 
another  envelope,  and  was  growing  by  turns 
hot  and  cold  over  a  paragraph  contained  there- 
in. It  was  only  a  word  or  so  that  followed  in 
the  current  of  gossip,  a  straw  as  it  were,  it  may 
be  giving  signs  of  a  tornado : 

**I  hear  that  Thorpe  is  entertaining  the  fssdnatliig 
Angnat  H*Oregor,  who,  by-the-way,  was  so  kind  as  to 
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Inform  Colonel  Alston  that  he  meant  to  msaryyoul 
Prena  garde.    Don't  be  caught  in  snch  a  snare.** 

*'He  was  so  sure  as  that,"  she  thought,  still 
keeping  silence ;  "  so  rery  sure." 

**What  disturbs  yon,  Salome?"  asked 
McGregor,  who  had  been  regarding  her. 
'*  There  is  something  In  that  letter  about  me, 
is  there  not?'* 

'*  I  ought  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success 
of  your  plans,"  she  said,  meeting  his  eye  as 
coldly  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  do;  '^bnt 
the  old  proverb  warns  us  that  there's  many  a 
slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,"  and  she  gave 
him  the  letter. 

''Colonel  Alston,"  he  replied.  ''Pshaw! 
You  don*t  let  such  trifles  annoy  you,  Salome, 
dear  ?  I  dare  say  I  may  have  made  some  such 
remark  on  the  impulse.  Ay,  I  recollect  now 
that  he  was  so  good  as  to  warn  me ;  friends  are 
80  officious,  love,"  coming  to  kiss  her  forehead 
and  burning  cheek.  "  If  I  meant  to  marry  yon, 
it  could  have  been  only  that  I  meant  to  love 
you.  You  wanted  me  to  love  yon  without  mean- 
ing it,  in  defiance  of  an  opposite  resolve — ^wasn't 
that  it?" 

"  Perhaps  so.  I  see  it  was  nothing,"  she  re- 
turned, smiling  graciously.  "After  all  one  knows 
what  one  can  and  can  not  do;"  and  thns  the  sub- 
ject dropped,  and  next  night  they  were  miles 
apart 

"  A  month  without  you,  love,"  he  had  said  in 
parting ;  "  but  what  if  it  were  to  be  a  lifetime  I 
What  if  I  should  die,  or  you  should  change  ?" 
But  she  only  hid  her  tears,  shuddering  at  the 
thought,  without  words  for  replying. 

It  was  a  ride  to  gladden  a  sadder  heart  than 
that  of  Salome — a  ride  through  country  just 
touched  with  the  beauty  of  the  declining  year, 
where  the  ripened  leaves  fluttered  like  a  rain 
of  gold  and  scarlet  wings  through  all  the  silent 
air,  and  the  afternoon  sunshine  lay  in  soUd 
drifts  along  the  furrows  of  brown  fields,  tan- 
gling itself  among  wild  vines  and  ragged  moss- 
es, and  dusting  the  nodding  ashberries  and 
snmach  plumes;  and  when  she  reached  her 
destination  in  the  chill  twilight  there  was 
something  genial  in  the  bright  wood-fire,  with 
all  its  ruby  and  violet  flames,  flickering  and 
falling  only  to  soar  again  and  vanish  in  a  whirl 
of  smoke  into  the  lonely  night  outside  p  some- 
thing cheerfnl  to  find  Aunt  Parry  in  her  silver 
silks  and  jewels  sitting  before  it  in  light  tete^ 
tete  with  her  foreign  minister.  The  Baron 
proved  to-be  an  amiable  elderly  gentleman, 
full  of  romance  and  sentimentality,  who  took 
a  sudden  and  fatherly  interest  in  Salome,  which 
Aunt  Parry  interpreted  quite  otherwise ;  but  as 
he  had  lived  for  many  years  a  bachelor,  and  in- 
dulged in  the  further  consolation  of  taking  snuff, 
from  an  exquisitely  jeweled  box,  Salome  felt  no 
compunctions,  and  it  was  out  of  pure  good-na- 
ture that  she  flattered  Aunt  Parry's  ambi- 
tions heart  by  going  out  with  him  wherever 
he  wished  to  go,  whether  at  reception  or  opera 
— ^it  mattered  little  to  herself,  so  long  as  she 
was  separated  from  M'Gregor,  whether  her 


companion  were  a  garrulous  baron  or  a  quiet 
blockhead. 

Thus  it  hi4)pened  that  she  found  herself  at 
the  opera  one  night  listening  to  the  fluting  of 
some  Prima  Donna.  "A  pretty  little  bird," 
said  the  Baron,  between  the  parts — ^who  spoke 
excellent  English — while  Salome  fluttered  her 
rose-leaf  fan  dreaming  of  M'Gregor,  and  the 
violins'  appealing  (idoffio  swept  into  passionate 
ecstasy  and  rose  in  tense  staccato  far  above  the 
clavier  of  the  other  instruments,  till  the  dancing- 
girls  of  the  frescoed  ceiling  seemed  to  swim  in- 
dolently on  this  billow  of  harmony.  When  the 
sweet  tumult  had  given  place  to  silence  the 
Baron  was  still  found  to  be  speaking ;  Salome 
did  not  know  how  long  he  had  been  thus  em- 
ployed, but  she  now  caught  the  words : 

"  She  was  a  perfect  humming-bird,  a  '  WiU- 
o*-the-wisp.'" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Salome,  then ; 
"the  music  was  so  exacting  that  I  lost  the 
thread  of  your  remarks.  Of  whom  were  you 
speaking?" 

"Our  Prima  Donna.  She  recalls  to  me  a 
little  French  girl.  Cerise,  who  broke  the  heart 
of  her  good  American  husband.** 

' '  Cerise  I  Her  husband  I "  faltered  Salome, 
dropping  the  look  of  merely  civil  interest,  and 
blanching  at  the  lips.    ' '  Cerise ! " 

"Yes,  Cerise.  You  never  heard  the  name 
perhaps,  my  dear  child ;  but  it  suited  her,**  he 
was  BO  good  as  to  explain ;  "  she  looked  like  a 
cherry ;  she  was  such  a  little  atom  of  beauty, 
without  much  soul,  or  perhaps,  to  carry  out  the 
comparison,  she  had  a  stone  at  the  core.  Quite 
a  romance,  quite  a  romance — ^III  tell  yon  about 
it ;  but  flrst  turn  your  lorgnette  to  the  right  and 
tell  me  who  is  in  the  box  opposite,  your  eyes 
are  younger  than  mine.** 

"I  do  not  see  any  one.  Baron  Lanstadt.** 

"No  matter,  no  matter;  perhaps  he  has 
withdrawn.  It  was  a  trifling  coincidence  mere- 
ly, a — what  is  it  you  call  it  ? — an  hallucination. 
It  was  because  I  had  the  story  in  my  mind, 
perhaps,  that  the  face  presented  itself  to  me  in 
the  flesh,  as  it  were.  Do  you  know.  Made- 
moiselle, I  am  such  a  dotard  that  because  I 
spoke  of  Cerise  I  must  needs  see  her  husband, 
poor  fellow,  in  the  opposite  box.  She  has  not 
lost  all  influence  over  him  yet,  if  her  mere  ^ 
name  can  conjure  him,**  added  the  Baron,  who 
was  the  least  bit  superstitious,  withaL 

Salome  trembled,  and  drew  her  cape  about 
her  shoulders.  It  seemed  to  her  that  some- 
thing troubled  the  lights,  that  some  great  pain 
was  falling  like  a  cloud  about  her,  fold  upon 
fold,  shutting  out  the  sweet  words,  the  beaming 
faces,  enveloping  her  in  bbickest  ruin. 

"The  story,"  she  said,  as  the  Baron  paused 
— "the  story;  I  am  listening." 

"Oh  yes — the  story.  I  was  looking  at  the 
haunted  box  again ;  I  thought  I  saw  the  appear- 
ance. I  knew  his  face  well  at  Boulogne,  though 
I  never  exchanged  a  syllable  with  him.  Hers 
too ;  no  one  could  help  observing  such  a  lovely 
sprite,  even  among  a  crowd  of  pretty  grisettes.'* 
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**How  did  yoa  come  to  know  about  the 
story?"  she  found  voice  to  ask.  After  all,  she 
was  disturbing  herself  for  naaght,  perhaps.  It 
had  probably  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  her 
interests. 

"How?  Oh,  my  dear,  it  was  in  every 
body's  mouth,  the  ingratitude  was  so— so  di- 
testable.  Listen  then.  This  Cerise,  it  appears, 
was  a  beggar  in  the  streets  of  Boulogne,  living 
on  crusts  in  squalor.  All  day  long  she  entreat- 
ed from  door  to  door,  sometimes  singing  for  a 
mouthful,  and  at  night-time  she  crept  into  some 
heap  of  straw  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  inno- 
cent. But  one  morning,  in  the  damp  season, 
she  awoke  with  sharp  pain,  her  tongue  was 
parched,  her  face  on  fire,  her  limbs  cramped 
and  useless.  She  had  not  tasted  of  food  for 
the  twenty-four  hotirs,  and  a  pestilent  fever  had 
seized  her.  So  she  lay  in  her  den  till  night 
came  on,  when  she  drew  herself  out  on  her 
hands  and  knees,  and  begged  for  pity  of  the 
passers.  There  were  thousands,  you  know, 
some  of  whom  paid  her  no  heed,  while  others 
threatened  her  with  the  police ;  only  one  man, 
quite  young,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Boulogne 
in  charge  of  the  French  branch  of  an  American 
mercantile  house — ^this  young  man  paused  and 
questioned  her,  took  her  home  with  him  in  his 
carriage,  sent  for  doctors  and  nurses,  and  never 
left  her  himself  through  all  the  dangers  of  her 
disease.  Then  when  health  returned  he  hid 
her  in  a  convent,  where  she  blossomed  into  this 
beautiful  piece  of  witchcraft,  which  made  to 
him  the  agreeable  return  of  stealing  his  heart. 
After  that  they  were  married,  it  seems,  and 
lived  happily  till  a  dashing  Austrian  count 
crossed  her  path — ** 

'* An  Austrian  count!*' 

**Yes;  an  Austrian  count — a  bold,  bad  fel- 
low—handsome as  Lucifer,  and  about  as  wick- 
ed. And  there  the  trouble  was.  Her  husband 
forbade  her  to  see  him ;  but  she  was  entiU,  the 
fire-fly;  met  him  by  moonlight,  by  sunlight,  by 
gas-light ;  and  the  old  story — one  morning  she 
was  at  home  with  her  husband,  the  next  she 
was  off  with  the  Austrian  count.  JParblieu ! 
Is  it  not  that  one  is  best  single  ?*' 

"And  her — ^the  other  gentleman?  You  did 
not  catch  his  name  ?'* 

**  Yes,  yes ;  I  have  of  the  ambition  to  re- 
member names*' — ^with  one  finger  at  his  ear  as 
if  listening  for  it.  '*  Patience,  Mademoiselle, 
it  is  coming.  Ha!  your  good  Walter  Scott 
had  one  hero— M*Gregor!  August  McGregor! 
See,  the  curtain  rises ;  behold  Cerise  en  four 
t&mtr 

Salome  made  no  sound  or  disturbance,  only 
an  unquiet  lover,  watching  from  an  opposite 
box,  saw  her  face  suddenly  grow  old,  as  if  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  dozen  years  had  fallen  on 
her  at  one  swing  of  the  pendulum.  Then  she 
sat  back  in  her  place,  covering  her  face  with 
her  fan,  and  saw  and  heard  and  thought  ab- 
solutely nothing.  The  solid  earth  had  opened 
beneath  her  feet.  How  or  when  the  opera 
'*<ime  to  an  end  she  never  knew.     She  only 


knew  that  she  was  at  home  at  last,  where,  if  no- 
thing else  of  comfort,  there  was  at  least  quiet, 
since  Aunt  Parry  slept  in  peace,  under  the 
agreeable  conviction  that,  before  long,  she 
should  be  able  to  speak  of  '*my  niece,  the 
Baroness." 

Once  in  her  room  Salome  turned  np  the  gas 
and,  opening  a  private  drawer  of  her  desk,  took 
out  a  package  of  much-read  letters — those  let- 
ters, how  dear  they  were  to  her,  how  important 
to  her  happiness ;  but  yet  she  must  part  with 
every  one !  Was  it  not  a  hard  fate  thus  to  be 
suddenly  bereft  of  what  made  life  a  dream,  a 
revel?  If  they  had  never  come  to  her  she 
might  perhaps  have  enjoyed  existence  with 
only  a  passing  hint  of  its  incompleteness ;  but 
now  that  they  had  been  once  her  own,  she  felt 
as  if  it  was  like  parting  with  some  sweet  su- 
perior sense  which  had  put  her  en  rapport  witib 
the  delights  of  being,  because,  forsooth,  by  this 
act  she  renounced  both  the  love  and  the  lover. 
She  unfastened  the  ribbon  that  tied  the  precious 
bundle,  and  read  each  separate  letter  a«  if  for 
the  first  time ;  for,  indeed,  they  were  always 
new  to  her;  she  was  continually  discovering 
fresh  sentiments  and  ideas  therein,  as  the  as- 
tronomers are  constantly  discovering  new  plan- 
ets in  the  heavens ;  but  just  now  she  hong  over 
each  word  in  anguish,  as  if  she  would  commit 
the  whole  to  memory,  the  very  shape  of  the  let- 
ters, the  punctuations,  whatever  his  hand  had 
wrought  or  his  thought  enriched.  How  tender 
they  had  seemed  to  her,  how  she  had  waited 
and  watched  for  them,  how  they  had  fired  her 
brain  and  drawn  the  tears  from  her  eyes — and 
now  to  be  given  np!  One  can  not  cease  to 
love  in  an  hour;  and  this,  be  it  remembered, 
was  Salome's  first  passion,  stronger  a  thousand 
times  than  if  she  had  dissipated  herself  among 
a  host  of  trivial  affections ;  and  it  was  with  a 
fiseling  that  she  had  been  utterly  stripped  of  all 
fortune  and  favor,  of  all  the  bloom  of  youth 
and  hope,  with  which  she  put  her  name  to  the 
letter  that  promised  to  be  the  last  she  should 
ever  have  occasion  to  write  to  him,  and  prepared 
the  package  for  the  morning's  mail ;  then  she 
went  to  her  pillow  and  slept  soundly,  for  often 
after  great  effort  of  mind  or  body,  of  whatever 
painful  character,  sleep  descends  like  an  in- 
spiration and  wraps  the  patient  in  delicious 
calm ;  if  it  were  not  so,  if  a  little  oblivion  did 
not  intervene,  who  could  endure  the  first  keen 
throb  of  reawakening? 

When  Salome  opened  her  eyes  and  met  the 
early  sunlight  looking  in  upon  her  like  the  smile 
of  some  eternal  and  inalienable  friend,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  never  had  had  any  other,  that 
she  must  have  been  dreaming  a^vay  all  those 
happy  summer  days  in  imagining  that  one  soul 
was  more  iUit  than  another. 

"  Mercy ! "  cried  Aunt  Parry,  when  she  opened 
the  door  of  the  breakfast-room;  "what's  the 
matter,  Salome  ?  You  look  as  old  as  I  do  this 
very  minnte!  It  won't  answer,  you're  losing 
your  bloom  through  these  late  hours ;  we  must 
turn  over  a  new  leaf.  By-the-way, "  as  an  after- 
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thOQght  seized  her,  '^  the  Baron  didn't  propose, 
did  he?" 

**  You  think  sach  a  finale  would  give  me  a 
shock?"  said  Salome.  '^No,  thank  goodness, 
the  Baron  didn't  propose.  I  want  no  more 
such  annoyances !" 

*'  K— I  etw^— heard  a  creature — ^in  her  senses 
talk  so  indiscreetly  I  When  I  was  young — 
ahem! — that  is,  before  I  married— every  offer 
counted  one." 

« Increasing  from  right  to  left  in  tenfold 
proportion?  Ton  know  I  was  never  good  at 
figures." 

'*  Except  the  German.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  yourself  to-day  ?" 

"Any  letters  to  go  to  mail,  Madame?"  said 
Jonas,  looking  in. 

'*  Yes,  Jonas,"  said  Salome ;  "yon  will  find  a 
—one  on  the  hall  table." 

"  One  I"  repeated  that  dignitary,  in  hearing 
only  of  the  pretty  house-maid  who  was  sweeping 
down  the  stairs.  "  Calls  that  *  one  T  "  he  con- 
tinued. *'  Now  see  here,  FoUy ;  if  a  girl  I  writ 
to  wuz  to  go  back  on  me  like  this  *ere,  do  you 
think  I*d  put  up  with  it  ?" 

*'  What  'ud  you  do  ?"  asked  the  maid,  tossing 
her  head  coquettishly. 

"  I'd  take  something,  I  would.  Folly,  can 
you  make  out  this  'ere  name  ?"  returning  to  the 
letter. 

"  I  guess  it's  French,"  said  Folly,  laughing  in 
her  sleeve. 

**Dash  me  if  I  know— 'tain't  the  Baron's,  is 
it?  I  don't  see  no  big  B;"  in  which  state  of 
uncertainty  he  made  an  obeisance  to  the  lovely 
Folly  after  the  manner  of  said  Baron,  and  de- 
parted. 

How  Salome  wore  away  the  few  dajrs  that 
passed  before  McGregor's  letter  cume  to  her  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell ;  she  could  never  remem- 
ber any  thing  that  happened  during  that  peri- 
od, neither  any  thing  that  was  said  or  thought ; 
not  that  she  had  expected  a  reply  —  she  had 
judged  that  her  own  letter,  without  touching  on 
the  immediate  cause  of  displeasure,  was  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  decisive  to  deter  him  from  any 
attempt  at  "  reconstruction" — ^but  only  because 
its  arrival  made  a  new  starting-point ;  since, 
without  giving  it  a  reading,  without  disturbing 
the  scarlet  seal  of  all  the  McGregors,  in  a  trans- 
port of  unwonted  anger,  she  inclosed  and  re- 
turned it  without  a  word,  and  thought  she  had 
done  with  him. 

It  was  a  long  winter  that  followed — a  winter 
of  piercing  cold  and  blinding  snows — a  winter 
where  no  joy  was.  She  would  sit  and  watch 
the  storm  thicken,  the  frost  creep  up  the  pane, 
the  wind  lead  the  white  drifts  a  phantom-dance 
through  black  fields  of  space,  with  no  day-dreams 
to  shut  out  the  desolation,  with  no  looking  for 
the  breaking  cloud  and  bursting  sun,  but  keep- 
ing her  mind  in  one  stem  groove  of  renuncia- 
tion— for  what  business  had  she  to  love  another 
woman's  husband  ?  And  yet  all  the  while  she 
loved  him— <:ould  not  help  loving  him — him — 
August  McGregor. 


* '  Such  a  moping  creature  I "  said  Aunt  Fairy, 
who  believed  her  to  be  hurt  by  the  Baron's  de- 
parture. ''Why,  she's  no  more  like  my  Salo- 
me than  Folly  is.  She  sits  there  day  in  and 
day  out,  looking  like  a  wild  Indian"  (Mrs.  Fa^- 
ly's  idea  of  a  wild  Indian  was  purely  imagina- 
ry, be  it  said),  "and  talks  about  as  much  as  a 
statue.  I  shall  take  her  abroad  in  the  spring, 
if  she  doesn't  improve." 

They  went  to  Europe  in  the  spring,  as  she 
had  predicted,  and  Thorpe  went  with  them; 
they  visited  not  only  Faris  and  its  wonders  but 
Switzerland  and  Italy ;  they  saw  the  glaciers 
and  the  snow-capped  Alps ;  they  traversed  the 
Venetian  highway  beneath  the  shadow  of  crum- 
bling palaces,  and  stemmed  the  tide  of  the  Adri- 
atic flashing  like  a  dolphin  beneath  the  solar 
rays. 

It  was  somewhere  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  they  made  a  longer  sojourn  than  at  most 
points,  that  they  came  into  contact  with  Mar 
dame  Vanckenstein,  who,  having  followed  the 
operatic  stage  for  some  years,  was  now  resting 
and  recruiting  her  voice  for  future  need.  She 
was  a  little,  willful  creature,  with  great  velvet 
eyes,  yet  fiery  at  times  as  a  panther's,  and  hair 
with  which  the  floss  of  milk-weed  could  only 
vie  in  lustre  and  texture,  making  her  to  appear 
as  if  looking  out  of  an  aureole. 

One  morning  Salome  sent  her  a  bunch  of 
flowers ;  before  evening  Madame  had  returned 
the  compliment  with  a  slender  vial  of  most  rav- 
ishing perfume,  as  if  the  mere  passing  through 
her  hands  had  condensed  the  nosegay  into  a 
dozen  drops  of  precious  oil ;  thus,  by  degrees, 
by  pleasant  attentions  and  graceful  civilities, 
such  an  acquaintance  arose  between  them  as  is 
occasionally  unavoidable  in  a  foreign  land  among 
people  living  under  the  same  roof.  She  would 
invite  Salome  into  her  room,  at  times,  to  partake 
her  famous  cup  of  chocolate,  and  invite  herself 
into  Mrs.  Ferry's  apartments  to  taste  the  Japan 
tea,  under  the  influence  of  which  she  would  re- 
late the  experiences  of  her  "  career,"  in  her  ani- 
mated way,  with  such  a  charm  of  accent  and 
broken  English  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
produce. 

Salome  had  remarked,  one  evening  when  they 
were  alone  together,  on  the  beauty  of  a  locket 
that  hung  from  her  chatelaine^  on  the  reverse  of 
which  was  embedded  an  exquisitely  engraved 
emerald. 

'*0h,  that  habiohV'  said  Madame,  giving  it 
a  little  fling  with  her  careless  fingers ;  'Mt  was 
a  birthday  gift,  so  long  ago  I  have  almost  for- 
gotten when ;  so  drok^  I  told  him,  when  no  one 
knew  my  birthday,  not  even  myself;  but  then 
he  would  make  the  answer,  *  The  day  you  came 
to  me,  the  day  I  took  you  in  these  arms  was 
your  birthday,'  and  I  let  him  have  his  way." 

**  He  was  very  fond  of  you— your  husband," 
said  Salome,  compassionately. 

"Oh,  mcrcfr— yes— my  husband,  for  a  little 

moment :  how  you  are  drdle.  Mademoiselle !    I 

was  not  speak  of  Monsieur,  my  husband  ;  I  did 

speak  of  one  who  was  much  more  fond — one  I 
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did  much  wrong — ^much  wrong !"  and  the  little 
creature  paused  and  looked  sentimentally  out 
the  window. 

Salome  rooTed  uneasily  in  her  seat ;  perhaps 
this  hrilliant  little  woman  had  had  a  lover  as 
well  as  a  hushand ;  what  then  ?  was  it  any  busi- 
ness of  hers?  No;  but  she  liked  her  well  enough 
to  wish  to  clear  her,  even  in  imagination,  from 
any  such  reproach.     So, 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Salome. 
"Was  it  your  husband — ^your  father?" 

"  Men  phr€l"  she  cried,  laughing,  with  a  tear 
in  her  eye.  "  Did  one  ever  hear  of  him  ?  Ton 
Americans  have  of  the  fathers,  no  doubt;  but 
such  as  me,  myself,  we  know  how  to  do  without 
that  respectable  monsieur.  Non,  non,  I  was 
ingrate,  but  not  to  him,  monpere" 

Salome  felt  herself  growing  excited. 

"And  your  husband?"  she  persisted. 

Madame  put  up  her  hands  as  if  she  would 
ward  him  off.  "  You  make  my  flesh  creep," 
said  she,  rising  in  eloquent  wrath  and  passing 
into  her  native  tongue ;  "  I  detest  that  reptile ! 
But  for  him  I  might  have  been  roUing  in  my 
carriage  —  one  of  you  —  a  person  of  the  beau 
monde,  an  adored  wife,  if  I  had  kept  my  vow, 
if  I  had  not  deceived  my  dear  guardian !  But 
what  do  I  say  ?  I  have  only  myself  to  blame. 
Dolt !"  making  rapid  detours  of  the  room. 

'*  Do  you  mean,"  hazarded  Salome — "  do  you 
mean  that  your  guardian  loved  you  ?" 

"  Loved  me  ?  Think  of  it  I  Me,  a  beggar, 
picked  up  in  the  streets — the  gutters ;  why,  it 
reads  like  a  romance,  does  it  not  ?  Mademoi- 
selle, I  was  not  so  high  as  that  when  he  took 
me,  burning  with  fever,  dying  for  want  of  nour- 
ishment. Yes,  when  the  others  passed  by  on 
the  other  side,  he,  the  Good  Samaritan,  took 
me  in  his  arms,  nursed  me,  fed  me,  mind  and 
body,  became  my  good  angel  I  And  I,  per- 
fidious wretch,  wanted  the  courage  to  say  I 
did  not  love  him,  vowed  he  was  all  the  w^orld 
to  me,  and  eloped  with  Count  Vanckenstein 
within  the  month !  Count  Vanckenstein,"  she 
went  on,  losing  her  tragic  air,  **who  was  no 
more  a  count  than  you  are,  with  three  ^rong, 
healthy  brothers  between  him  and  the  title  1 
P/uil  it  was  contemptible,  it  was  disgraceful; 
but  what  does  a  chit  of  eighteen  know  of  love  ? 
To  eveiy  one  arrives  their  opportunity  once  in  a 
lifetime-~ah.  Mademoiselle,  you  have  a  pain?" 

"No,  no,"  reiterated  Salome,  who,  with  hands 
held  tightly  over  her  bursting  heart,  leaned  ea- 
gerly forward,  so  as  not  to  lose  a  syllable.  * '  Tell 
me  all.  See  how  interested  I  am.  You  have 
not  finished,  surely  ?  Tell  me  more — the  place^ 
the  name,  any  thing :  it  will  be  certain  to  hold 
me—" 

"There  is  no  more  to  say.  Mademoiselle. 
Monsieur  Vanckenstein  took  me  to  Austria. 
We  lived  unhappily — Monsieur  a  temper  was 
atrocious,  despicable ;  I  soon  left  him  to  follow 
the  stage ;  I  am  here.      Voila  taut/** 

"  But  your  guardian,  Madame  ?" 

"I  have  never  seen  him  since;  he  left  Bou- 
logne shortly ;  he  was  not  French,  yon  see ;  he 


belonged  to  your  country.  Mademoiselle,  with 
good  blood  in  his  veins.  Behold,  this  is  his 
face,"  and  opening  the  locket,  she  gave  to  Sa- 
lome's gaze  the  featnres  of  August  McGregor. 

"Hark!  eleven  already?"  she  questioned. 
"  You  think  it  one  of  my  foreign  ways  to  make 
easy  confidants;  but  I  have  a  fancy  for  yoo, 
Mflidemoiselle ;  and  it  is  so  many  years  since  I 
spoke  of  these  things,  it  is  like  confession ;  it 
relieves  one  to  think  out.  There,  good-night, 
Mre  meea ;  how  your  eyes  shine !  Good-night, 
and  remember  Cerise  Vanckenstein  for  a  little. 
I  leave  for  Paris  to-morrow.     Adieu." 

Salome  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out 
on  the  great  quiet  sky,  brimmed  with  stars, 
and  smiling  down  upon  her.  It  was  just  such 
a  night  as  that  on  which  McGregor  had  gone  to 
seek  her  in  the  woods  two  years  before.  What 
had  he  been  doing  those  weary  years?  How 
had  he  healed  the  wound  ?  Oh,  that  she  should 
have  distrusted  him  for  an  instant — that  she 
should  have  given  one  stab  more  to  that  dear, 
faithful  heart.  Two  years  —  two  miserable, 
cruel  years,  that  might  have  been  the  crown  of 
happiness!  What  had  she  not  lost  in  that 
time  ?  What  tender  care  and  steadfast  affec- 
tion !  But  who  spoke  of  loss  ?  Oh,  she  had 
only  lost  him  a  little  while,  to  find  him  to-day  a 
hundredfold  dearer  and  more  to  be  reverenced. 
Her  heart  beat  up  great  pulses  of  joy ;  snatches 
of  old  tunes  sung  at  the  Lodge  on  that  dead 
summer  rose  to  her  lips  and  swelled  upon  the 
night.  She  could  not  sleep ;  she  was  full  of  a 
wild  delight  that  delivered  her  only  to  the  sway 
of  precious  memories,  that  spread  before  her 
pictures  of  a  gracious  fature,  that  sent  her  soot 
out  to  him  in  infinite  longing  and  appeal,  till 
it  seemed  that,  wherever  he  might  be,  however 
far  removed  from  her,  wrspped  in  whatever 
calm  of  death  or  tumult  of  life,  he  must  needs 
be  moved  and  respond  to  such  earnest  plead- 
ing. 

The  night  wore  on  and  the  silver  dawn ;  and 
sunrise,  floating  up  the  measureless  heavenly 
reaches,  found  her  eyes  undimmed  and  her 
heart  undonbting.  Yes,  she  would  write  to 
him  at  once,  that  very  day ;  she  would  confess 
all,  every  thing,  taking  all  blame  to  herself, 
where  it  did  in  truth  belong;  and  he  wt>Qld 
come  to  her,  she  should  see  him,  should  hear 
his  voice,  should  tooch  his  hand,  should  be  his 
for  ever  and  ever!  Oh,  indeed  she  was  not 
worthy  of  such  fortune,  but  it  was  to  be  hen 
all  the  same;  she  needed  it;  without  it  she 
shuddered  to  think  of  herself.  In  another 
week,  in  a  month  at  farthest,  she  should  meet 
him,  be  folded  in  his  arms,  be  forgiven. 

She  sat  down  to  her  letter :  "  Dear  August  ;** 
and  there  paused  to  gaze  at  the  name  with 
tender  eyes — it  was  so  natural  to  be  writing  to 
him  once  more,  so  like  the  Salome  he  had  loved. 
How  had  she  existed  so  long  without  ever  speak- 
ing cm:  writing  these  words  ?  It  was  impossible 
to  answer ;  she  only  knew  it  had  been  one  un- 
broken anguish.  Then  she  wrote  to  him  what 
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waa  in  her  heart,  wrote  as  the  hird  sings,  and 
waited  trithoat  fear. 

«« The  climate  is  certainly  improving  Salome,  *' 
Annt  Pany  was  heard  to  say. 

They  had  been  out  one  babny  evening,  some 
weeks  later,  watching  the  priests  in  long  pro- 
cession, with  torch  and  chanting,  wind  np  the 
steep  path  to  bless  the  vineyards.  They  had 
just  come  in  and  were  speaking  about  the  weird 
eflfect  of  lights  that  trembled  in  the  breeze  and 
half  defined  the  spectral  host,  of  tinkling  bell 
and  slow-voiced  intoning  that  smote  the  soli- 
tude of  night  till  it  thronged  with  echoes,  call- 
in£^  and  replying  to  each  other  from  height  and 
hoUow.  The  moon  was  rising  io  a  fleece  of 
shining  clouds  into  a  dark  sky,  while  Salo- 
me, looking  out  upon  it,  shivered  in  a  warm 
wiad  from  the  garden  and  asked  for  the  mail. 
^  Letters,"  repeated  Thorpe,  thrusting  his  hands 
into  his  pocket  and  producing  a  handful ;  "ay, 
this  is  the  precious  document,  is  it  not  ?  I  had 
quite  forgotten  its  existence." 

'<And  yon  had  it  all  this  while?"  sho  said, 
as,  taming  to  catch  the  light  from  the  window, 
she  tore  it  open  hungrily,  and  read : 

**  Dbab  Salojr,— I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  that 
at  this  hour  jour  eyes  are  openedf  and  yon  render  me 
such  sweet,  if  tardy  Jostioe.  Whatever  nnconsdouB 
wrong  yon  once  did  to  me  I  lireely  forglve^nay,  think 
unworthy  to  weigh  in  the  balance  with  this  great  rep- 
aration, knowing  yoor  nature  that  sets  down  naoght 
in  malice.  Why  I  say  no  more,  why  I  retnm  yoar 
letter  which  has  made  my  heart  ache  anew,  yon  will 
readily  understand  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been, 
since  three  months,  married— bat  always  yonr  (Hend, 
••ArouBT  M'Qbeoob.** 

As  Salome  slowly  perused  these  last  lines 
the  moonlight,  piercing  the  thin  mists,  fell 
about  her  and  wrapped  her  in  its  white  mag- 
nificence. What  was  it  brought  that  old  halting 
distich  to  sing  through  her  brain — the  old  dis- 
tich she  remembered  to  have  repeated  to  Au- 
gust the  first  night  they  met — 

"In  the  light  of  the  moon 
Tcesham  comes  to  his  own  V* 

Only  her  friend!  What  a  distance  there 
was  between  August  McGregor  her  lover  and 
August.  McGregor  her  friend ! 

It  was  no  longer  Sweet  Salome  who  stood 
there,  embosomed  in  the  crystalline  beam,  but 
a  womuk  old  and  hard  beyond  her  years — ^a  bit- 
ter-hearted woman,  who  took  up  her  sceptre 
and  went  out  into  the  world  to  conquer  her 
kingdom .  over  whatever  bleeding  hearts,  and 
found  at  last  that  it  was  but  an  unsubstantial 
shadow  of  that  which  she  had  once  grasped 
and  fisiled  to  hold. 

You  would  never  have  dreamed  of  this  when 
Miss  Tresham  bowed  and  gave  her  hand  to  that 
tall,  dark  gentleman  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  last 
summer ;  nor  when  you  heard  her  say  in  her 
dear,  bubbling  treble,  with  that  f^dom  of 
speech  which  was  characteristic  of  her : 

**  I  regret  to  hear  that  you  are  a  widower, 
Mr.  McGregor." 

"For  the  second  time,"  he  answered  her; 
*' for  the  second  time,  Salome." 
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"Omb's  my  loTe; 
Two's  my  dove ; 
Tkbsx's  my  heart's  desire ; 
Foua— 1*11  take  and  ne'er  forsake; 
Fr?s— ni  heave  In  the  lire ; 
Six— Ae  loves ; 
BzvBX—8he  loves; 
BioBT— they  both  love ; 
Kims— he  comes;  Taw— he  tarries! 
EuEvxH— he  courts;  and  TwxLvs-4ie  marries!** 

"  'VrONSENSE!"  said  Miss  Sue,  and  she 

JL 1  blushed  *'  rosy  red"  as  she  tossed  away 
the  apple-seeds  she  had  been  counting  on  her 
white  palm,  and  walked  quickly  down  the  steps 
of  the  back  porch  into  the  tiny  garden  to  cut 
flowers  for  the  house,  thinking,  nevertheless,  in 
^ite  of  her,  as  she  went,  of  the  difference  there 
was  between  casting  away  and  loving  alway, 
and  more  annoyed  by  the  difficult  question 
she  had  undertaken  to  solve  than  by  the  poor 
rhyme.  As  she  went  along  the  walk,  which 
was  bordered  by  low,  glossy  walls  of  fragrant 
box,  her  name  was  pronounced,  and,  looking 
up,  she  saw  who  stood  by  the  picket  fence,  say- 
ing, **  I  wish  I  had  a  dewy  fresh  flower  to  take 
to  town  with  me." 

'*  Here  are  some  which  must  have  opened  for 
you,  I  think,"  she  answered,  and  right  and  lefl 
she  clipped  with  no  sparing  hand  roses,  helio- 
trope, jasmine,  mignonnette,  ivy. 

**How  glad  the  city  will  be  to  see.  these i 
Thank  you!"  said  the  bright-faced,  handsome 
'young  gentleman.  It  might  have  been  suspect- 
ed that  he  had  adorned  himself  that  morning 
with  the  special  hope  of  attracting  her  eye,  but 
for  the  fact  that  he  never  went  forth  from  his 
chamber  except  as  a  bridegroom  might  go, 
adorned  for  his  bride.  He  spoke  gratefully, 
and  then  hurried  on  to  the  station  and  the 
train,  which  never  was  known  to  linger  for 
the  talk  of  young  man  and  maiden  over  a 
picket. 

Three  minutes  after  he  had  said  "good- 
morning"  to  Miss  Widdington  the  train  came 
thundering  along.  It  was  the  express  train, 
and  stopped  but  a  minute  at  any  one  of  the 
twenty  stations  between  Greenland  and  town. 
At  that  hour  people  were  hurrying  toward  the 
great  metropolis  from  every  direction— east, 
west,  north,  and  south.  Greenland  was  about 
an  hour  from  the  ferry,  and  hundreds  of  per- 
sons escaped  from  the  city  every  night  to  sleep 
there,  or  in  adjacent  lands  as  green. 

Young  Mr.  Carpenter  was  not  the  only  bear- 
er of  beautiful  bloom  this  morning.  There 
were  portly,  middle-aged  men  who  could  not 
be  expected  to  burden  themselves  with  any 
thing,  dozens  of  these,  who  complacently  car- 
ried a  pink,  or  a  sprig  of  southern-wood,  or  a 
rose,  mayhap,  in  vest  or  button-hole;  baskets 
of  fresh  moss  hung  from  the  hooks  above  the 
car  windows;  pink  marsh-mallows  and  crim- 
son cardinal-flowers  asserted  their  right  to  the 
place  they  occupied  in  the  huge  bouquets  of 
rushes,  wild  grasses,  and  foms,  grouped  to- 
gether by  some  bold,  beauty-loving  sense- 
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woods,  fields,  and  fens  had  been  placed  under 
tribute,  as  well  as  orderly  gardens,  that  morn- 
ing. But  no  mortal  could  feel  greater  satisfac- 
tion in  floral  tropbj  than  did  William  Carpen- 
ter. 

He  would  not  go  into  the  smoking-car — not 
with  those  flowers — any  sooner  than  he  would 
hare  sought  for  a  seat  for  Miss  Widdington  in 
that  den.  So  he  stood  on  the  platform  while 
he  smoked  his  cigar ;  and  as  it  was  against  the 
regulations  that  he  should  do  so,  he  secured  a 
seat  inside,  and  stepped  out  occasionally  as  the 
car  stopped  at  a  station,  for  a  whiff.  So  it 
ehanced  that  when  the  swift^moving,  little, 
middle-aged  woman,  whose  gray  hair  had  sure- 
ly grown  out  of  sorrow  rather  than  age,  came 
up  to  the  steps  with  a  bundle  two-thirds  as  large 
ai^  herself,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet-peas  in  her 
band,  he,  fortunately  for  her,  stood  where  he 
could  easily  assist  her.  "  Can  I  help  yon.  Mad- 
am?" ''Thank  yon.  Sir.''  She  was  just  in 
time  for  the  train,  and  only  in  time.  The 
school-boys  on  board,  who  went  to  town  for 
daily  discipline,  were  in  the  habit  of  calling 
out  to  each  other,  as  the  train  passed  round 
the  curve,  whether  they  saw  her  or  not,  "  There 
she  is— just  in  time  I"  Generally  on  Tuesdays, 
always  on  Fridays,  they  saw  her  walking  at 
that  quick  pace  from  her  house  in  the  little 
garden  near  the  station,  and  many  a  bet  had 
been  won  by  the  knowing  ones  on  her  "catch- 
ing the  train." 

There  was  nothing  about  this  woman  to  at-' 
tract  attention ;  it  was  only  on  account  of  the 
nearness  of  her  house  to  the  track,  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  she  went  to  town,  that  the 
school-boys  noticed  her. 

As  she  went  out  this  morning  from  the  gate 
a  young  girl  ran  after  her  with  a  bunch  of 
sweet-peas  gathered  from  the  pretty  garden 
which  surrounded  the  house.  "There,"  said 
the  kind  girl;  "yon  won't  notice  how  hot  and 
dusty  it  is  if  you  look  at  these  and  smell  'em 
once  in  a  while.  Will  you  have  some  sweet- 
william  too?"  The  girl  smiled  as  she  said 
this,  and  looked  pleased  when  the  little  woman 
answered  so  kindly,  "  No,  child ;  I  won't  rob 
you  of  that."  "  No  sweet-william  for  me — ^that's 
uprooted,"  she  continued  to  herself,  as  she 
walked  on.  The  young  girl  going  back  into 
the  house  put  the  flower  she  had  plucked  in  her 
hair,  and  sat  down  to  her  work,  determined 
that  her  industry  should  surprise  her  employer 
and  friend  on  her  return. 

And  so,  coming  to  the  car,  the  woman  was 
helped  up  the  steps  with  her  big  bundle  by  hand- 
some Mr.  Carpenter.  She  knew  that  his  name 
was  Carpenter,  and  so  almost  felt  that  she  was 
acquainted  with  him — there's  so  much  in  a 
name.  She  knew  that  was  his  name,  she  had 
heard  him  answer  to  it  once,  for  this  same  gentle- 
man had  given  her  a  seat  in  the  ferry-boat  one 
day  when  she  was  ready  to  drop  with  fiitigue. 
He  was  not  the  only  man  that  was  sitting  though, 
nor  was  she  the  only  woman  standing  at  that 
moment  in  the  cabin,  where  gentlemen  are  no- 


tified that  the  seats  are  for  ladies.  He  offered 
his  seat  to  her  in  preference  to  giving  it  to  any 
other  woman,  and  she  gratefully  remembered 
it.  He  had  foi^otten  it,  of  course.  She  was 
but  one  among  hundreds.  Who  she  was,  and 
whither  she  went,  all  that  was  nothing  to  him. 

But  now  he  picked  up  one  of  the  sweet-peas 
she  had  dropped  and  inhaled  its  simple  fra- 
grance. Then  be  went  on  smoking ;  but  afier 
a  while,  and  unconsciously,  of  course,  he  placed 
this  sweet-pea,  with  the  bloom  Miss  Widdington 
had  given  him,  in  the  bouquet-holder  he  had 
made  out  of  an  envelope. 

Perhaps  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who 
crossed  the  rivers  that  morning,  carrying  with 
them  bloom  of  field  or  garden,  might  have  told 
some  pretty  story  concerning  the  treasure,  and 
have  owned  that  it  was  the  one  thread  that 
would  draw  them  back  out  of  the  hot  and  dusty 
city  when  duty  was  done. 

Mr.  Carpenter  hurried  at  his  usual  rapid  pace 
down  to  the  insurance  office  in  which  he  was 
employed,  and  having  procured  a  glass  of  freak 
water  for  the  flowers,  sweet-pea  among  them 
still,  he  took  his  stand  before  his  desk,  opened 
his  books,  and  as  he  did  so  bestowed  a  mo- 
ment's grave  thought  on  the  proposal  recently 
made  by  his  friend  Scratchly,  that  they  should 
form  a  partnership  in  business,  and  take  the 
chances  of  securing  an  independence  in  a  year. 

He  had  already  dropped  that  thought,  or 
rather  it  was  crowded  out  of  mind  by  the  im- 
mediate necessity  upon  him,  when  Mr.  Wid- 
dington, who  came  down  always  by  the  second 
train,  entered  the  ofiice,  and  walked  at  the  ma- 
jestic pace  which  so  well  comported  with  his 
dignified  figure  to  the  room  devoted  to  his  spe- 
cial use  as  Treasurer  of  the  Company. 

For  an  instant  after  Mr.  Widdington  had 
passed  through,  Mr.  Carpenter  was  engaged 
again  on  the  question  which  occupied  him 
when  he  opened  the  books;  and  he  found 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  give 
young  Scratchly  a  decided  answer  yet:  he  was 
not  prepared  to  give  up  certainty  for  even  the 
most  promising  uncertainty. 

And  a  year  from  that  date  he  was  revolviiig 
the  same  question,  and  another  still  more  seri- 
ously— even  his  chances  with  Miss  Widdington. 

Miss  Widdington,  for  her  part,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  had  given  up  counting  apple-«eeds,  and 
was  more  seriously  considering  the  claim  which 
William  Carpenter  seemed  to  make  on  her 
thoughts-— and  why  she  should  like  him  so 
much  and  love  him  so  little.  It  would  have 
puzzled  her  to  teU  when  she  began  to  like  him 
— still  more  to  have  told  whether  she  had  yet 
even  begun  to  love  him. 

There  was  a  test  which  she  might  have  ap- 
plied. Why,  when  calamity  overtook  them, 
was  she  willing  to  look  every  way  that  her  own 
thought  could  suggest  except  toward  him  for 
assistance  ?  What  was  it  that  led  her  to  prefer 
self-help  to  his  help?  Did  ever  man  stand 
more  ready  to  serve  woman  than  William  to 
serve  her?    Was  it  because  she  saw  in  his 
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manifestadonB  of  devotioii  signi  of  something 
different  from  self-forgetfulness  in  behalf  of  an- 
other, to  which  another  than  herself  might  be 
exposed  who  looked  to  him  for  help  ? 

It  is  onlj  a  year  since  we  saw  Mr.  Widding- 
ton  in  all  the  gloiy  of  his  temporal  prosperity. 
There  had  been  since  then  a  stir  in  the  Wid- 
dington  nest— that  soft,  warm  nest,  so  deftly 
sheltered  from  the  snn  and  the  rain,  and  the 
rampant  influences  of  the  world. 

Maria,  the  younger  of  the  birdlings,  was  con- 
stantly chirping  '*how  terrible  I"  but  in  that 
same  voice  she  could  have  said  *'how  charm- 
ing!" **how  delightful  I"  and  nobody  would 
hare  been  surprised.  When  Miss  Sue  said 
also  "how  terrible !'*  she  said  it  to  herself,  and 
to  herself  kept  the  conyictton. 

What  was  terrible  ?  Mr.  James  Widdington, 
who  a  few  months  ago  had  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  partial  helplessness  by  paralysis,  was 
now  in  danger  of  losing  his  sight — a  growing 
cataract  was  by  degrees  shutting  him  out  from 
the  light  of  day,  shutting  him  up  in  a  sepulchre. 

Young  Mr.  Carpenter  talked  with  Miss  Maria, 
who  it  was  clear  would  never  die  of  grief,  about 
this  cataract,  on  the  evening  of  that  very  day 
on  which  Miss  Susannah  had  privately  to  her- 
self acknowledged  that  the  condition  of  things 
wcu  terrible,  with  an  earnestness  of  emphasis 
that  showed  her  clear  and  deep  appreciation  of 
the  facts  concerning  thom  in  all  their  dreadful 
bearings. 

Mr.  Carpenter  came  to  the  house  with  the 
evening  paper  and  a  letter,  which  he  had  brought 
the  Treasurer,  with  Mr.  Parsons's  compliments. 
Mr.  Parsons  was  the  President  of  the  Insurance 
Company  of  which  Mr.  Widdington  had  been 
Treasurer  so  many  years.  All  summer,  since 
Mr.  Widdington  was  disabled,  young  Carpenter 
had  brought  him,  night  by  night,  the  evening 
paper— had  left  it  at  the  door  in  passing,  or  made 
it  the  occasion  of  a  call.  People  who  had  no- 
thing better  to  do  than  observe  what  was  going 
on  in  the  neighborhood  began  to  say,  *'It  must 
be  one  of  the  Widdingtons.  Which?"  The 
majority  thought  Miss  Maria. 

The  train  was  in  a  little  behind  tim«  this 
evening,  and  the  day  had  been  unusually  warm, 
reasons  good  why  Mr.  Carpenter  should  be 
later  than  usual  in  making  his  appearance. 
Sue  read  to  her  father  the  paragraphs  wisely 
reserved  for  such  emergency  from  the  last 
night's  paper,  and  said,  for  the  twentieth  time, 
"  Tes,  I  am  sure  he  must  come  now,  in  a  few 
minutes,"  and  then  listened  as  Maria  opened 
the  front  door  and  went  down  the  steps  to  look 
for  the  laggard,  and  set  the  neighbors  to  talk- 
ing. '*  Pshaw  I"  said  Miss  Sue;  but  it  would 
have  done  Mr.  Will  Carpenter  good  to  hear  his 
arrival  predicted  with  such  confidence  as  it  was 
predicted  by  Miss  Widdington. 

But  why  did  Miss  Maria  run  out,  and  down  to 
the  gate  ?  Because  her  father*s  impatience  had 
became  intolerable  to  her.  She  could  not  meet 
him  at  every  turn  with  Sue's  readiness,  and 
soothe  him  as  Sue  could ;  this  she  freely  ac- 
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knowledged;  but  she  did  not  add,  in  her  con- 
fession, that  she  was  good  for  nothing  in  this 
business  of  nursing — ^that,  however,  would  have 
been  a  plain  statement  of  fact  Maria  was  like 
her  father — she  was  incapable  of  doing  things 
she  did  not  like  to  do ;  at  least  she  supposed  so, 
and  with  a  surprising  number  of  persons  the 
practical  result  of  such  supposition  is  effective 
as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  though  he  had  taken  his  time, 
came  at  last,  and  apologized  to  Maria  as  he 
walked  up  the  steps.  When  she  invited  him 
in  ha  thanked  her,  and  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. The  invitation  was  what  he  wanted,  as 
he  showed  by  the  quick  pace  at  whidi  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  door  of  the  dark,  warm  little  par- 
lor. And  there,  in  that  stifling  room,  he  was 
content  to  sit  talking  with  Miss  BCaria  for  an 
hour,  because  he  caught  now  and  then  the 
sound  of  Miss  Sue's  voice  reading  the  paper, 
and  secretly  he  hoped  that  he  ahonld  by-and- 
by  be  invited  into  the  back  porch,  whence  the 
sound  of  the  voice  proceeded.  But  Bliss  Maria 
had  no  thought  of  inviting  him ;  so  they  sat  and 
talked,  off  and  on,  a  good  many  blank  spaces  oc 
earring  between  the  paragraphs  of  their  speech. 

At  last  the  reader's  voice  was  heard  no  longer 
— ^twilight  was  lost  in  moonlight— reading  in  the 
porch  beci^ne  impossible.  Miss  Sue  had  gone 
conscientiously  through  the  columns  of  foreign 
and  domestic  news,  however— through  the  city 
items  and  the  gossip  of  the  honi>-even  until  she 
came  to  the  market  prices.  Down  these,  too, 
she  had  valiantly  advanced  (wondering  why 
mutton  should  be  6  and  8  in  the  market  and 
28  per  pound  out  of  their  butcher's  cart),  and 
thence  to  the  shipping  list  and  the  report  of  the 
dry-goods  trade,  closing  all  with  an  item  which 
made  a  deeper  impression  than  any  other  she 
had  found  presented. 

Sue  had  fairly  read  her  fiither  to  sleep,  and 
now  she  sat  in  a  comer  of  the  porch,  her  arm 
resting  against  the  baluster — ^the  newspaper  still 
in  her  hand — ^perfectly  aware  that  William  Car- 
penter was  in  the  parlor,  and  that  he  was  talk- 
ing with  Maria,  and  that  he  was  about  to  go 
away.  In  her  hand  she  held  the  letter  which 
William  had  brought  up  from  the  Company's 
President.  She  had  not  read  this  to  her  fa- 
ther—it was  still  unopened.  She  knew  how  im- 
portant it  was  that  he  should  have  a  good  night's 
sleep,  and  how  little  would  sometimes  make  him 
wakeful  at  night,  and  so  secure  to  all  of  them  a 
wretched  next  day. 

Presently  she  heard  voices  in  the  entry.  Will- 
iam was  ffoing.  She  started  up  as  if  about  to  go 
into  the  house ;  but  then  she  sat  down  again  ; 
the  hall  door  closed ;  and  why  did  she  then  feel 
that  the  whole  worid  of  joy  was  shut  out  from 
her? 

Her  fttber  did  not  waken;  Maria  did  not 
come.  These  facts  were  alike  satisfactory,  arid 
she  sat  with  her  Cue  bent  on  her  hand,  not 
turned  toward  the  starlit  sky. 

Down  the  road  William  Carpenter  was  walk- 
ing to  the  great  boarding-house  in  which  he 
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made  his  home — free  to  go  where  he  would 
and  when — strong,  untrammeled.  She  envied 
him.  '*  Some  day  he  will  go  off  altogether. 
He  can*t  be  kept  running  forever  between  New 
York  and  Greenland.  He  must  not  stay  for 
me.  My  place  is  here.  He  shall  not  come 
into  this  house  and  take  up  my  load.  I  never 
can  consent  to  that.  Farewell,  William !  '*  She 
waved  her  hand  after  him,  and  arose  at  the 
same  moment  with  her  back  still  turned  on  the 
Stan,  looking  at  her  father. 

Her  h&st  word  was  not  the  expression  of  a 
freak.  Miss  Sae  had  for  a  long  time  been  pre- 
paring herself  for  this  decision,  and  she  accept- 
ed the  decree  when  she  had  pronounced  it  as 
if  not  responsible  therefor.  William  had  last 
week  given  np  his  sitaation  in  the  insurance  of- 
fice, and  gone  into  business  with  young  Scratch- 
ly,  the  gold-broker,  who  had  been  so  successful 
during  the  past  six  months.  If  success  perched 
on  the  banners  of  the  partnership  such  a  bur- 
den as  Miss  Sue  was  thinking  of  would  easily 
be  borne.  Then  there  must  have  been  some 
reason  behind  this,  another  which  made  her  say 
with  composure  *'  Farewell  to  WiUiam.*'  What 
was  it  ?  She  could  not  have  explained,  for  it 
was  not  among  her  imaginations  that  she  had 
not  perfect  confidence  in  him. 

While  she  was  thinking  of  many  unutterable 
things  Maria  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  porch, 
and  said,  in  a  low  voice : 

^*  Sue,  come  here. "  She  had  evidently  some- 
thing to  tell  which  she  considered  important. 

*<  What  do  you  think  Will  says  ?  Have  you 
read  the  letter  ?" 

"  Not  yet. "    Maria  was  glad. 

''They  are  going  to  continue  fathers  salary 
this  year,  just  the  same !" 

**  For  the  year  ?"  repeated  Sue. 

''Yes ;  so  that  thing  is  settled." 

"  For  a  year, "  eaid  Sue  again. 

"  And  by  that  time,"  continued  Maria,  "  we 
shall  know  how  it  will  be  with  him.  He  may 
be  able  by  then  to  go  back  to  the  office." 

"  Yes,  and  he  may  not  be.  But  it  is  a  great 
gain  to  us.  We  shall  know  hy  that  time,  Ma- 
ria, what  we  are  good  foe" 

With  these  words  Miss  Sue  went  back  to  the 
porch,  and  when  her  father  wakened  from  his 
evening  nap  she  led  him  to  his  bedroom,  to 
which  her  mother  had  preceded  them.  It  was 
a  sad  sight  to  see  him  as  he  came  shufiling 
along,  leaning  on  his  daughter's  arm,  and  half- 
supported  by  his  cane.  Whenever  Mrs.  Wid- 
dington  saw  him  approaching  in  that  way  she 
began  to  tremble  and  shiver.  How  sudden  and 
fearful  was  the  calamity  which  had  Overtaken 
them! 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-moirow  we  may 
die,  had  been  the  rule  of  action  prescribed  by 
the  head  of  the  house ;  and  so  they  had  eaten 
and  drank,  but  they  failed  to  die  when  death 
would  so  easily  have  consoled  the  diseased  fam- 
ily pride.  Mr.  Widdington  had  presented  an 
exceedingly  respectable  figure  in  the  world — he 
was  a  fine  show-inan.    He  looked  well,  exceed- 


ingly well,  among  the  officers  of  the  iBmraace 
Ck>mpany.  He  was  perfectly  honest,  and  com- 
manded confidence ;  by  every  body  except  him- 
self, which  included  his  household,  he  dealt  just- 
ly. Great  was  the  surprise,  accordingly,  when 
he  tumbled  into  ruin.  Even  his  wife  Annie, 
that  dear,  good,  patient,  sympathizing,  inef- 
ficient soul,  even  she  was  surprised.  It  would 
seem  inexcusable,  perhaps,  that  in  thirty  years 
she  had  not  discovered  that  the  staff  on  which 
she  leaned  was  not  a  strong;  staff,  but  merely  a 
feeble  rod ;  but  she  had  failed  to  discover  it, 
and  but  for  paralysis  and  cataract  might  have 
lived  seventy  years  with  her  James  without 
changing  her  opinion  concerning  him.  Her 
ignorance  was  bliss.  It  is  said  that  a  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss.  This  stone,  James 
Widdington,  had  not  failed  of  moss  because  of 
a  rolling  tendency.  He  had  merely  lived  with- 
out the  wise  forethought  of  the  bee  and  the 
beaver.  And  now  he  was  going  to  end  life  in 
the  service  which  he  entered,  even  as  WiUiam 
Carpenter  did,  a  mere  lad. 

A  weak,  dependent  mother,  a  vain,  selfish 
fistther,  what  was  to  be  expected  of  the  Wid- 
dington girls  ?  Selfishness  and  weakness — self- 
ishness and  vanity.  Cowardly  flight  in  a  storm 
to  the  first  covert  that  presented  itself.  We  are 
told  that  deviltry  is  always  weakness  of  some 
sort.  To  the  great  sum  of  deviltries  bow  many 
items  were  to  be  added  by  these  girls  ? 

When  Miss  Sue  understood,  with  that  stroke 
of  paralysis,  that  she  and  Maria  at  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty  were  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources,  she  said  to  her  mother, 

"  I  am  the  oldest.  I  had  better  set  Maria  a 
good  example  and  teach  something." 

*'  What  can  you  teach,  child  ?"  And  that 
was  a  question  for  a  New  England  mother  to 
ask  of  her  New  England  daugher.  Miss  Su- 
cannah  had  not  been  really  instructed  in  any 
thing.  But  in  the  face  of  necessity  this  feeling 
was  paramount  that  something  must  be  done, 
and  by  her,  and  finding  that  her  mother  was 
not  likely  to  suggest  any  thing,  she  took  the  case 
in  her  own  bands  and  meditated  on  it  so  severs- 
ly  that  in  less  than  a  week  she  was  sitting  be- 
fore the  church  organ  and  practicing,  some 
days  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty -four. 
This  not  because  she  had  any  remarkable  love 
for  music,  or  skill  in  developing  that  love,  bat 
the  Greenland  organ  was  available,  and  the 
salary  of  an  organist  a  sure  thing.  Mr.  Jones 
gave  her  a  lesson  now  and  then,  and  assured 
her  that  she  would  soon  be  able  to  secure  a 
church  In  town  or  out  of  it. 

Well  started  in  this  work  the  elder  sister 
ventured  to  ask  the  younger  what  she  intended 
to-do.  The  question  greatly  surprised  Maria. 
Do  ?  She  had  not  thought  of  doing  any  thing. 
Why  should  she  ?  It  was  a  pity  if  the  worid, 
which  owed  her  a  living,  could  not  afford  to 
pay  it  I  She  was  considerably  surprised,  and 
not  a  little  indignant,  that  Sue  should  ask  the 
question. 

"  We  can't  afford  to  sit  still,  1  should  think 
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yoa  would  see.  We  hAve  &ther  and  mother  to 
take  care  of.  We  may  as  well  look  that  fact  in 
the  face,  for  there  it  is." 

Maria  burst  into  tears.  It  was  as  if  she  had 
been  mdely  pricked  with  a  pin.  There  wonld 
be  some  satisfaction  in  recording  this  if  it  could 
be  added  that  after  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
she  dried  her  eyes  and  began  to  consider  the 
case  which  Sue  had  brought  before  her,  even 
on  her  knees,  as  Sue  had  already  considered  it, 
waiting  in  that  humble  posture  until  some  light 
should  rise  and  shine,  and  reveal  to  her  a  way 
ont  of  the  darkness,  as  on  the  mind  of  Sue  the 
vision  of  the  organist  had  risen. 

On  the  occasion  of  that  momentous  conversa- 
tion, after  the  tears,  Maria  asked,  '*  Is  it  really 
true  that  you  think  we  are  beggars?" 

"Beggars!  I  should  hope  not,"  was  the 
spirited  answer.  "  If  we  are,  who  will  yon  beg 
of,  I  should  like  to  know?" 

'* Oh,  don't  speak  so !  How  dreadful  it  is! 
How  can  yon  talk  that  way  about  it  ?" 

**  There  are  many  things  I  don't  intend  to 
die  of,  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  Sue.  ''One  is 
lethargy — the  other's  hunger.  Somebody  says 
if  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat.  I 
snppose  he  would  have  said  the  same  thing 
about  women.  I  am  going  in  for  work,  because 
I*m  constructed  on  principles  which  seem  to 
make  eating  necessary." 

But  to  talk  about  work  to  Maria  was  to  talk 
about  the  chief  of  horrors.  When  Susannah 
urged  that  she  should  learn  to  play  the  organ,  so 
that  they  might  work  together  for  good  when 
the  church  choir  was  secured,  she  answered, 

*' You  know  that  I've  always  considered  it  a 
perfect  waste  of  time,  and  an  imposition,  to 
study  music  and  play  for  folks  unless  one  has 
a  genius  for  it.  I  haven't  any  more  than  a 
bat." 

'*  Quite  as  much  as  I  have." 

''Then  you've  less  conscience  than  I,  for  I 
won't  make  myself  a  nuisance  as  an  organ 
grinder." 

"I  know  perfectly  well,"  said  Sue,  "that  I 
can't  keep  at  a  thing  sixteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  without  succeeding  finally.  Nei- 
ther can  yon.  Snppose  you  begin  on  the  four- 
hour  system  and  try  thaX  till  yon  get  up  to 
eight.  If  you  don't  improve  by  that  time  111 
let  you  off." 

"No." 

"  What  wili  you  do  then  ?" 

"  Do  ?  Get  married  I  suppose."  And  Miss 
Maria  laughed. 

"  To  whom,  if  you  please,  if  yon  have  such  a 
retreat  at  pleasure?"  Sue  was  determined  to 
get  at  the  bottom  of  her  sister's  thinking,  it 
seemed. 

"There  are  always  plenty,  if  one  looks. 
There's  William  Carpenter,  for  instance,"  an- 
swered Maria,  coldly  enough.  "  He  promtses 
to  do  very  well." 

"  To  whom  does  he  promise  ?    You  ?" 

"Everybody." 

"  Then  you  are  going  to  make  use  of  him  to 


stuff  up  a  gap,  because  the  cold  wind  blows  on 
you.  If  Providence  has  determined  that  the 
wind  shall  come  in,  yon  had  better  not  try  to 
keep  it  out  that  way.  It  wonld  be  colder  when 
it  crept  in  through  a  breach  stopped  so  than 
if  it  came  in  full  blast,  unobstructed,  I  should 
think." 

"If  you  only  knew  how  tiresome  it  was  to 
hear  you  talk  that  way,  Sue.  you'd  stop  it," 
said  Maria.     "  Old  maiding  all  the  time. " 

That  talk  was  in  the  early  spring,  while  the 
cold  March  winds  were  blowing.  As  if  she 
had  gained  a  clear  perception  of  the  tiresome- 
ness and  uselessness  of  the  talk,  Sue  did  not 
then  continue,  or  at  any  future  time  deliber- 
ately repeat,  it.  But  by  the  time  the  trouble 
began  with  her  father's  eyes,  suspending  the 
work  for  the  Company  which  he  had  performed 
at  home,  she  had  succeeded  in  securing  the 
control  of  a  church  organ  in  one  of  the  villages 
which  bordered  the  railroad  between  Greenland 
and  New  York,  and  for  one  himdred  dollars  per 
annum  she  engaged  to  perform  on  it  in  aid  of 
Sunday  worshipers.  Maria  thought  it  highly 
creditable  of  Sue,  when  she  saw  her  setting 
off,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  fair  weather  and 
foul,  in  fulfillment  of  her  contract,  and  sigh- 
ing, wished  that  she  had  Sne's  energy  and  abil- 
ity to  do  something  in  the  helpful  way. 

The  morning  that  followed  Miss  Sue's  "  fare- 
well to  William"  saw  her  rising  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  usual.  She  was  going  to  town  on 
the  first  train ;  had  lain  awake  half  the  night, 
in  fact,  that  she  might  be  in  season,  for  the 
second  train  would  be  crowded  with  gentle^ 
men,  and  she  wished  for  a  quiet  half  hour  to 
herself  by  dayUght  for  the  nnintermpted  con- 
sideration of  her  plans.  No  place  so  favoraUe 
as  on  board  the  flying  train. 

Bnt  as  she  went  toward  the  ticket-office  Will- 
iam Carpenter  came  out,  and  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  this  sndden  meeting  startled  both  of 
them,  and  pleased  one  still  more  than  it  sur- 
prised. 

"Are  yon  going  to  town  ?"  said  William,  with 
a  satisfaction  which  appeared  in  his  cheerful 
voice. 

"Yes."  There  was  no  getting  rid  of  him 
then.  He  waited  till  she  had  bought  her  tick- 
et, and  then  followed  her  into  the  car. 

"It's  a  lucky  chance  that  I  took  this  train," 
said  he.  "  I  made  up  my  mind  yesterday  that 
I  would  do  it.  Walking  to  the  office  after  the 
city  has  been  heated  up  three  hours  is  a  thing  I 
don't  intend  to  do  again  this  season.  I  hoped 
to  see  you  last  evening.  Are  yon  always  with 
your  father  now?" 

"  We  try  not  to  leave  him  alone ;  he  gets  so 
terribly  down  if  he  is  left  to  himself." 

"  How  sad— in  his  prime,  too !  They  miss 
him  in  the  insurance  office  more  than  they 
would  any  other  officer." 

How  many  times  had  William  said  this  to 
the  various  members  of  the  affiicted  family! 
Did  he  really  believe  that  any  place  that  was 
ever  filled  by  man  can  not  i 
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man  again  ?    What  he  said  pleased  Miss  Sue 
as  if  she  had  never  heard  it  before. 

*'  I  shall  tell  him,*'  she  answered.  **  He  is 
often  thinking  that  he  would  not  be  missed 
any  where ;  that  is  so  sad  for  a  man  like  him 
to  believe." 

'^  Has  he  heard  the  note  I  left  for  him  last 
night?"* 

**I  did  not  dare  excite  him  so  mnch  as  to 
read  it  to  him.  Mother  will  read  it  this  morn- 
ing." 

''That  ought  to  convince  him  that  he  isn't 
forgotten,  and  that  he  never  will  be  while  the 
Company  exists,"  said  William,  with  mnch 
earnestness.  ''  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  ex- 
pression of  esteem  will  be  continued  as  long  as 
he  lives.     And  it  ought  to  be." 

"Perhaps  so.  I  intend  to  be  prepared  for 
the  worst,  at  all  events.  I  am  going  to  town 
this  morning  on  business,  William.  I  saw  the 
advertisement  of  a  dealer  in  fency  goods  last 
night ;  he  wants  new  hands.  I  am  going  to 
see  what  he  will  give  me  to  do.  Be  pleased  to 
say  that  you  do  not  think  me  crazy." 

« I  really  can  not  say  that  I  see  any  evidence 
of  cnudness,"  said  William,  elated  that  Miss 
Widdington  had  taken  him  into  her  confidence, 
and  building  forthwith  on  that  foundation  a 
tower,  from  the  turrets  of  which  he  looked  into 
heaven. 

.**  Thank  you,"  she  said,  so  composedly  that 
any  other  builder  would  have  felt  the  founda- 
tions of  the  tower  tremble. 

The  conductor  stopped  for  Miss  Widdington's 
ticket  on  his  way  down  the  train,  and  Mr.  Car- 
penter's eyes  wandered  round  the  car.  When 
the  conductor  went  on  again  he  turned  toward 
his  companion  and  saw  that  she  was  loddng  •nt 
of  the  window,  but  with  eyes  that  saw  not  even 
the  gray  fog  which  enveloped  hills  and  valleys. 

In  fifteen  minutes  they  would  arrive  at  the 
ferry.  The  important  thing  he  decided  to  say 
the  instant  when  emerging  from  the  ticket*of- 
fice  door  he  saw  Miss  Widdington  on  the  plat- 
form, he  now  was  about  to  say. 

''Miss  Widdington,"  he  began,  somewhat 
hurriedly,  "  I  am  very  glad  I  happened  to  meet 
yon  this  morning.  But  I  wish  you  had  a  little 
more  confidence  in  me,  and  would  ask  my  ad- 
vice, or  at  least  would  let  me  give  it." 
.  Miss  Susannah  reflected  on  that. 

"Are  you  so  satisfied  that  you  would  coun- 
sel wisely?" 

"  Yes ;  about  this  business  I  eonld,  I  do  be- 
lieve." 

"Say  on." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  you  could 
do  any  thing  that  you  set  out  to  do.  Miss  Wid- 
dington. But  if  you  must  go  into  business  let 
me  be  your  partner." 

"  For  the  sake  of  having  a  companion  in  dis- 
grace, in  case  of  fidlure  ?" 

"Yon  dont  intend  to  fail" 

"Indeed  not.  But  the  intention  isn't  al- 
ways necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  fiedlnre. 
People  do  fail  without  it  sometimes." 


"  Yon  must  not  begin,  though,  with  acknowl- 
edging that  this  is  possible." 

"True,  I  shouldn't;  but  yon  would  not  be 
content  with  a  silent  psitnership ;  yon  would  al- 
wajrs  be  having  something  to  say.  And  we  had 
better  not  begin  with  a  firm  if  it  is  likely  to  be 
dissolved." 

"  Death  is  the  only  one  who  could  break  the 
partnership  I  mean,"  said  William,  "and  even 
Death  couldn't  Won't  you  understand  me, 
Biiss  Widdington?  Won't  your  heart  explain 
my  meaning?" 

Sue  sat  still  and  thought.  Was  it  by  provi- 
dential arrangement  that  she  had  met  William 
Carpenter  at  the  station  that  morning?  Was 
it  ordained  that  he  should  find  these  momenta 
in  which  to  say  this  thing  to  her  ?  Perhaps  so. 
But  perhaps  the  providence  was  but  a  test. 
This  that  he  had  said  she  knew  he  had  long 
desired  to  say.  He  had  indeed  attempted  to 
say  it  before.  And  "love  feels  no  burden." 
It  was  evident  to  Miss  Sue  that  he  was  waiting 
as  if  destiny  hung  on  her  word.  Her  heart  did 
explain  to  her  his  meaning,  and  he  saw  that  it 
did ;  but  she  said,  "  I  am  bent  on  business.  I 
am  so  ambitious  that  I  haven't  a  thought  for 
any  thing  except  how  I  shall  succeed.  No, 
William,  /  must  succeed,  for  my  father's  and 
mother's  sake." 

The  engine  was  shrieking  to  the  Jersey  City 
people  that  the  train  it  brought  was  on  time ; 
there  seemed  to  be  a  general  nvolntion  of 
forces ;  but  William's  voice,  though  he  spoke 
in  a  low  tone,  was  distinctly  heard  by  Miss  Sue. 

"  If  I  have  been  made  to  see  in  you,  Miss 
Widdington,  all  that  my  heart  can  love,  I  con- 
sider that  no  mistake  has  been  made  any  where. 
I  shall  hope  that  I  too  may  show  that  I  honor 
your  fother  and  mother— that  I  should  esteem 
it  an  honor  to— to— "  he  strove  to  finish  that 
sentence,  but,  failing,  passed  his  hand  over  his 
face  as  if  its  muscles  were  suddenly  working  be- 
yond his  control  "  I  shall  hope  that  it  is  only 
business  that  stands  between  us.  Unless  yon 
say  that  I  must  not  think  so,  and  that  there  is 
a  greater  obstacle." 

Miss  Sue  rose  quickly  fW>m  her  seat.  Three 
or  four  school-boys,  who  sat  at  the  extreme  epd 
of  the  car,  had  already  rushed  to  the  door  and 
thrown  it  open,  and  now  waited  the  instant 
when  the  train  should  stop  ere  they  leaped  from 
the  steps.  Business  people  usually  lost  no  time 
on  the  train  or  ferry,  and  she  was  a  business 
woman  this  morning  assuredly.  William  arose 
also.  He,  too,  never  lost  time  by  reading  a 
final  newspaper  paragraph  after  the  train  had 
stopped. 

"Have  you  your  satchel?"  he  asked. 

"  I  came  with  empty  hands,  and  only  one 
thought  in  my  head,"  she  answered ;  and  the 
steady  light  of  her  eye  seemed  to  assure  ^HU- 
iam  that  she  had  but  one  thought  now.  It  was 
better  to  think  that  than  that  she  had  other 
thoughts. 

They  crossed  the  river  together,  while  the 
fbg-beUs  rang,  and  they  counted  the  river  craft 
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discernible  through  the  hase,  and  saw  some  of 
the  things  which  our  great  poet,  who  sings  his 
songs  in  color,  saw  when  he  painted  the  Hud- 
son off  HaTcrstraw  in  the  morning  gray. 

**  The  idea  of  our  consenting  to  pat  onrselTes 
on  him,  a  burden  four  strong,"  said  Miss  Sue  to 
herself,  as  she  saw  William  Carpenter  striding 
toward  Trinity,  while  she  went  her  way  up  the 
street.  *^  That  kind  of  business  is  done  often 
enough.  But  I  can't  do  it,  and  I'm  glad.  I  am 
sore  I  hare  not  made  a  mistake.  If  the  wont 
should  come  I  could  not  endure  to  see  him 
wearying  of  his  load.  If  he  took  it  up  he  must 
bear  it  like  a  god.  Could  he  ?  Ill  not  subject 
him  to  that  test.  He  is  getting  gray  already, 
and  not  thirty  yet." 

Why  she,  who  alone  of  the  family  would  be 
likely  to  show  so  much  consideration  for  anoth- 
er, should  hare  the  service  of  another  proffered, 
was  a  wonder.  Miss  Sue  actually  blushed  as 
she  walked  on,  thinking  of  what  Maria  had  said 
about  William. 

Meanwhile,  whereabout  between  heaven  and 
earth  did  Mr.  Carpenter  see  Miss  Widdington 
suspended  ?  Hardly  within  his  reach.  Yet  it 
might  be.  He  would  not  let  go  the  possibility. 
But  when  he  looked  at  the  dock  in  the  spire 
of  Trinity  he  Was  not  thinking  of  Miss  Wid- 
dington so  much  as  of  other  persons,  and  of 
scenes  suggested  by  her,  and  of  the  impossibil- 
ity of  getting  through  with  the  prayer  he  would 
have  made,  that  her  parents  might  be  to  him  as 
his  own! 

The  past — what  did  he  see  in  it  ?  He  saw  a 
pale,  sad-faced  woman,  whom  misfortune  over- 
took as  unexpectedly  as  it  had  overtaken  this 
house  of  Widdington ;  and  two  young  girls  go- 
ing helplessly  about  a  house  which  suddenly 
had  lost  its  head.  He  saw  in  the  midst  of  that 
troubled  circle  a  lad,  who,  gazing  on  the  burden 
Providence  had  laid  before  him,  refused  to  take 
it  up.  He  saw  him  creep  away  from  it,  and 
leave  it  there  unlifted.  The  woman  and  the 
girls  whom  he  left  behind  him  must  get  on  as 
best  they  could  with  debt  and  poverty.  He 
heard  a  clock  strike— not  that  of  old  Trinity  in 
the  spire  so  near.  It  was  thousands  of  iniles 
away,  but  he  heard  it  tick  and  strike. 

As  he  turned  the  comer  of  the  street  he  said 
to  hioiself,  "  It  is  now  seventeen  years,  and  here 
I  am,  to  be  shamed  by  the  woman  I  love.  She 
scorns  to  escape ;  and  I— chose  to  escape.  I 
ran  from  the  sinking  ship ;  she  stands  by  it, 
and  prefers  to  go  down  if  she  can  not  bring  it 
into  port,  rather  than  use  my  life-preserver." 

He  could  not  long  endure  the  contempt  of 
himself  which  her  words  and  her  conduct  in- 
spired. He  began  first  to  attempt  justification, 
but  before  the  day  ended  he  had  addressed  a 
letter  to  hii  mother  across  the  sea. 

Miss  Widdington's  business  led  her  to  the 
great  shop  of  Mr.  Adriance,  and  as  that  deal- 
er's advertisement  had  really  expressed  a  want, 
she  was  able  to  make  an  engagement  with  him. 
Of  the  scores  of  women  who  called  on  him  that 
day  not  one  made  an  impression  so  favor- 


able as  that  made  by  Miss  Widdington.  He 
took  her  references,  bat  he  trusted  her  on  the 
spot,  and  she  went  home  on  the  afternoon  train 
well  satisfied  with  her  success.  She  was  now 
in  the  shawl  business — breakfast  shawls,  car- 
riage shawls,  street  shawls,  any  kind  of  shawl 
that  could  be  made  of  Berlin  wool  she  had  en- 
gaged to  produce,  Mr.  Adriance  supplying  the 
material. 

Imagine  the  emotions  with  which  she  in- 
quired for  the  ten -pound  package  of  wools 
which  was  to  be  left  for  her  at  the  office  of 
Dodd's  Express,  the  feelings  with  which  she 
paid  the  five  cents  demanded  for  its  delivery, 
the  satisfaction  with  which  she  took  her  seat  in 
the  car  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

William  Carpenter  saw  her  as  she  passed 
along  the  platform  to  a  forward  car,  and  smiled 
that  she  declined  the  ofibrs  of  acquaintances  as 
they  hurried  along  to  carry  her  bundle.  It 
happened  that  at  the  Greenland  station  he  was 
on  the  steps  before  her.  She  dropped  the  pack- 
age at  his  feet,  as  if  it  had  been  a  gauntlet ;  he 
picked  it  up,  and  instead  of  looking  about  for 
a  boy,  as  most  assuredly  he  would  have  done 
had  ^e  package  been  his  own,  he  carried  it 
himself  up  the  street,  walking  by  the  side  of 
Miss  Widdington,  experiencing  as  he  did  so  a 
singular  satisfaction. 

*^  Courage !"  said  Miss  Sue  to  herself,  as  she 
entered  the  house  alone.  "I  haven't  fought 
out  half  my  battle  yet.  I  must  take  every  thing 
for  granted."  And  so  she  walked  into  the 
kitchen,  and  found  her  mother  alone  there,  get- 
ting tea.  Maria  was  asleep  up  stairs,  or  else 
seeking  out  for  herself  some  comfortable  shady 
nook  in  the  garden. 

"Business  secured!"  she  exclaimed,  laying 
her  bundle  on  the  table,  and  stepping  back 
quickly  she  advanced  upon  her  mother  and  em- 
braced her.  '*  We're  safe,  mother,"  said  she. 
''  I  have  entered  into  bonds.  We  are  in  the 
shawl  trade !  Now  youll  understand  why  you 
liked  to  draw  so  well — patterns,  you  know,  will 
be  wanted,  beautiful  vines  for  shawl-borders, 
designs  for  centres,  and  so  forth !  All  furnish- 
ed by  Madame  Widdington ! " 

Ofcourse,  all  this  needed  explanation.  When 
it  was  explained  Mrs.  Widdington  sat  down  and 
wept.  Sue  thereupon  took  up  the  discontinued 
teargetting.  Perceiving  those  tears  she  seemed 
not  to  see  them.  She  knew  that  ere  long,  just 
so  sooa  as  her  pride  could  be  pacified,  her  mo- 
ther woidd  heartily  enter  into  this  business — 
the  bright  wools  would  charm  and  console  her, 
she  would  like  the  work  for  its  own  sake.  Be- 
fore her  mother  had  regained  her  composure, 
and  could  begin  to  see  difficultiefl  and  impossi- 
bilities in  the  way  of  her  project,  Sue  said,  wise- 
ly timing  her  words : 

"And  there's  Mrs.  Grimm,  you  know,  mo- 
ther, and  her  two  daughters,  neat  as  pins,  and 
for  ever  and  ever  knitting ;  Annie  Grassmyer, 
and  Ann  Pileher.  Why,  there's  a  dozen  of 
them  ready  and  waiting  for  work.  We  furnish 
the  patterns  and  wools,  they  do  the  knitting ; 
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we  put  on  the  fringe  and  other  finishing  touch- 
es. I  hare  it  all  in  my  mind.  So  Mr.  Adri- 
ance  gets  his  goods,  do  jou  see,  and  all  of  ns 
have  a  fkir  Hving.  And  that's  what  hands  are 
good  for,  my  own  mother." 

**  My  own  girL  "  The  hattle  with  her  mother 
ended  in  victory. 

Maria  was  brought  into  the  business,  howev- 
er reluctantly ;  but  do  not  suppose  that  it  would 
not  have  been  a  thousand  times  easier  to  dis- 
pense with  her  service — only  there  she  was. 
The  organ  music  went  on*  The  cataracts, 
alas !  also  went  on.  For  the  paralysis  was  no 
retrieval.  Sue  Widdington  had  a  family  on  her 
hands.  WeU,  and  she  could  support  it.  Mr. 
Adriance  was  astonished  and  pleased.  Burdens 
were  not  lessened,  but  ability  to  bear  them  was 
increased.  Providence  has  many  answers  to 
the  cxy,  '^ Spare  us,  good  Lord!"  Some  will 
have  it  that  His  answers  are  ours.  Are  they 
then  less  His  own  ? 

To  his  letter,  written  under  a  scourge,  Will- 
iam Carpenter  in  time  received  an  answer. 
Not  from  his  mother.  Was  she  dead  ?  Hop- 
ing, fearing,  he  knew  not  what,  he  hurried 
through  the  brief  letter.  It  was  from  an  old 
man  who  had  known  William's  father,  and  the 
words  that  he  had  written  smote  as  swords. 
First,  there  was  wonder  that  the  son  should 
ever  have  lost  sight  of  his  mother,  and  next, 
more  than  wonder  that,  having  lost  sight  of  her, 
he  should  also  have  lost  knowledge.  The  two 
girls  were  dead.  They  died  not  a  great  while 
after  the  boy,  their  brother,  ran  away.  The 
year  after  his  mother  had  followed  her  son 
across  the  ocean,  against  the  counsel  of  her 
friends,  who  would  have  dissuaded  her  from  in- 
curring the  risks  which  she  did  incur  seeking 
in  a  strange  land  the  son  who  had  deserted  her. 
That  was  all.  Was  it  not  enough  ?  The  poor 
satisfaction  of  seeking  to  repair  the  injury  he 
had  wrought,  to  heal  the  wound  he  had  made, 
was  denied  him !  The  letter  was  received  in 
the  midst  of  great  business  successes,  and  Will- 
iam felt,  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  as  if  he 
had  been  cursed.     But  what  could  hedof 

He  went  and  told  Miss  Widdington  of  Ihe 
unexpected  extent  to  which  he  had  been  pros- 
pered. But  he  said  that  two  things  conspired 
to  make  him  feel  that  he  was  passing  through 
the  trial  of  adversity  instead.  First,  that  she 
should  be  more  indifferent  to  his  success  than 
any  gold-buyer  on  the  street;  and  second,  that 
the  friends  who  would  have  benefited  by  the 
turn  his  affairs  had  taken  were  not  benefited  by 
it,  and,  he  supposed,  never  would  be. 

The  first  reason  Miss  Sue  passed  over  with- 
out notice ;  but  what  did  he  mean  by  the  sec- 
ond ?  Now,  was  it  wise  for  a  man  voluntarily 
to  abase  himself  in  the  estimation  of  the  woman 
whose  good  opinion  seemed  to  htm  the  most 
desirable  thing  in  the  world  ?  Was  it  likely 
that  he  would  vrin  her  confidence  at  last  by 
confessing  unfaithfulness  to  trusts?  That  was 
not  his  aim.  He  regarded  her  as  his  best 
friend,  and  he  confessed  his  great  sorrow  to 


hen:.  And  when  she  said,  in  the  fullness  of 
her  amazement,  *^Is  it  possible!"  he  did  ncrt 
flinch,  neither  did  he  attempt  to  make  the 
words  mean  less  than  at  their  fullest  they  might 
mean. 

But  what  could  be  done?  That  was  of 
course  Bfiss  Widdington's  second  thought— the 
'*  how  terrible !"  was  always  attended  by  '*  how 
shall  we  meet  it  ?"  '*  Carpenter,"  she  said,  in 
a  slow,  musing  way,  as  if  seeking  among  all 
the  faces  she  had  seen  for  one  that  would  re- 
spond to  that  name,  and  prove  the  mother  of 
William. 

The  young  man's  face  flushed — ^it  crimsoned. 
He  had  supposed  that  all  was  told;  and  bo 
much  had  been  told  at  a  cost  which  Miss 
Sue  at  least  would  find  no  difficulty  in  estima- 
ting rightly.  But  now  he  fiinched.  He  could 
not  add  that  he  had  changed  his  name  since  he 
came  to  the  country.  It  was  a  common  thiog 
for  his  countrymen  to  |(tve  an  Eng^sh  render- 
ing to  the  name  by  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  known ;  and  often  they  did  it  feeling  that 
thereby  they  had  become  naturalized,  and  so 
would  the  more  readily  be  received  into  the 
family  of  citizens.  But  would  she  not  at  once 
suppose  that  he  had  made  the  change  so  the 
more  effectually  to  sever  the  bonds  which  con- 
nected him  with  her  he  had  forsaken?  And 
if  she  suspected  that,  would  she  not  do  it  just- 
ly? He  left  this  deeper  depth,  he  must  leave 
it,  unsounded;  and  when  she  said  '* Carpen- 
ter," musing,  he  was  silent.  Soon  he  said,  "I 
have  looked  through  all  the  city  registers,  and 
made  every  inqairy  possible.  No.  A  man  can 
not  have  given  him  twice  what  I  threw  away." 

"  You  were  but  a  child,"  she  said. 

**That  made  it  all  the  more  monstrous." 

"  But  the  burden  was  too  heavy  for  yon.  I 
know  when  you  left  them  yon  must  have  thought 
you  would  be  able  to  serve  them  better  in  this 
conntry.  And  you  went  secretly  because  yon 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  come.  It  was 
an  error  of  judgment— the  judgment  of  a  child 
who  was  compelled  to  see  the  things  which  are 
generally  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  children." 

Indeed  it  seemed  that  in  this  brave  young 
spirit  of  fidelity  had  risen  up  a  defender  of  poor 
William  Carpenter,  when  he  arraigned  himself 
and  pleaded  guilty. 

But  he  looked  crushed. 

"You  will  find  her  yet,  I  know  yon  wiD,  for 
you  will  always  be  looking,"  she  continued ; 
*'and  have  yon  forgotten  it  is  they  that  seek 
who  find?" 

When  she  was  thinking  these  things  over  in 
the  solitude  of  her  own  spirit,  thinking  of  these 
and  of  William  as  he  had  lived  in  her  sight 
these  many  years,  the  doubt  of  him  which  she 
had  never  understood,  the  doubt  which  had 
stood  as  a  sentinel  at  her  heart's  door,  as  if  to 
guard  her  against  him,  passed  suddenly  out  of 
sight.  But  not  forever  away.  It  only  retired 
into  shadow — it  was  there  still  on  guard.  Why 
had  he  told  her  this  discreditable  thing  ?  Per- 
haps, she  thought,  that  so  he  might  put  a  term- 
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ination  to  his  own  hope.  Perhaps  the  thought 
of  her  tronhled  him,  distracted  him  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  he  had  determined  to  excite  in  her 
contempt  for  himself,  or  aversion  even,  that  in 
the  light  of  the  evidence  such  feeling  would  be 
sure  to  give  of  itself  he  might  bury  his  hope, 
dispel  his  dream,  banish  his  vision,  and  thus 
devote  himself  more  entirely  to  the  business 
wlA;h  but  for  her  would  absorb  him. 

If  this  was  bis  purpose,  was  he  successful  in 
it  ?  He  began  to  look  for  the  consequences  of 
that  narration.  Not  at  once.  At  first  he  felt 
the  ease  one  may  be  supposed  to  feel  after 
amputation  of  a  gangrened  limb.  She  knew 
the  worst.  But  as  time  passed  on  could  he 
fail  to  notice  how  cordially  Miss  Widding- 
ton  spoke  when  they  met?  Was  she  taking 
his  part?  Certainly  her  words,  look,  man- 
ner, were  not  those  of  a  person  against  him. 
She  did  not  lose  her  interest  in  his  affairs. 
Was  it  that  of  a  missionary,  merely?  He 
thought  not.  A  hope  stirred  again.  If  he 
could  win  her  yet,  in  spite  of  all;  but  then 
came  the  recollection  that  there  was  something 
still  concealed.  The  time  had  passed  for  con- 
tinuing that  story,  he  sternly  said  to  himself. 
Toward  that  dark  chasm  which  lay  between 
him  and  his  childhood  he  never  would  direct 
her  eyes  again. 

But  ''  the  thing  that  I  would  not,  that  I  do." 

One  afternoon  the  Greenland  train  ran  off 
the  track.  It  was  an  almost  unheard-of  thing 
that  an  accident  should  happen  on  that  well- 
conducted  railroad.  This  was  not  attended 
with  very  disastrous  results.  It  was  an  accom- 
modation train,  and  only  one  woman  received 
any  injury. 

Miss  Widdington  and  Mrs.  Zimmerman  in 
fact  were  the  only  passengers  on  board. 

Mrs.  Zimmerman  left  the  train  at  the  Boe- 
buck  station,  and  at  parting  shook  hands  cord- 
ially with  Miss  Widdington,  who,  two  minutes 
before,  preparatory  to  parting,  had  addressed 
to  her  these  very  remarkable  words : 

*'  I  will  see  you  again,  then,  about  this  busi- 
ness. We  may  conclude  that  it  is  wiser  in  us 
to  reap  the  first  fruits  of  a  field  than  to  glean 
after  another  person's  harvest.  I  am  very  gkd 
that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  this 
over."  Who  could  doubt  it  that  saw  her  ani- 
mated face — not  poor  little  pale-faced  Mrs. 
Zimmerman,  who  was  a  good  business  woman 
too  in  her  way.  **  We  know  well  enough  what 
the  market  is,  and  what  it  is  likely  to  be ;  we 
can  supply  the  demand  we  have  wit  enough  to 
create.  And  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  for  you 
to  import  the  wools  directly  from  Berlin." 

The  face  of  the  Importer  of  Wools  to  be — it 
was  the  face  of  the  woman  whom  Mr.  Carpenter 
had  assisted  to  a  seat  on  the  ferry-boat,  and  up 
the  steps  of  the  car  that  day  when  she  came  to 
the  Roebuck  station  with  a  bundle  two-thirds 
her  own  size  and  the  sweet,  sweet  peas — her 
face  I  say,  as  she  left  the  car,  had  a  very  dif- 
ferent expression  from  that  habitual  to  it.  It 
was  hopeful,  almost  bright. 


Our  passenger  from  Greenland  had  taken  the 
early  train  because  she  met  Mrs.  Zimmerman 
in  Mr.  Adriance*s  shop,  and  wished  to  speak 
with  her  on  this  business  scheme  which  she 
had  for  some  time  busily  contemplated.  When 
the  train  left  Boebuck  station  she  settled  her- 
self in  the  car  of  which  she  was  the  solitary 
occupant,  congratulating  herself  that  she  was 
alone ;  for  she  intended  now  to  make  clear  to 
herself  every  feature  of  this  enterprise— thor- 
oughly to  study  it  that  she  might  meet  every 
objection  with  an  answer.  But  her  meditation 
was  of  short  duration.  As  the  train  passed 
round  the  curve,  that  curve  which  revealed  in 
iu  fold  the  pretty  little  cottage  in  the  midst  of 
its  bright  garden,  a  loose  rail  was  ripped  up 
and  the  cars  thrown  off  the  track. 

Within  five  minutes  Boebuck  understood 
what  had  happened ;  within  ten  minutes  Miss 
Widdington,  opening  her  eyes,  saw  Mrs.  Zim- 
merman  looking-  at  her  with  a  scared  but  reso- 
lute face.  But  she  did  not  hear  the  directions 
in  obedience  to  which  she  was  carried  down  to 
the  white  cottage ;  and  all  that  night  she  lay 
insensible. 

So  the  partnership  between  these  two  women 
began. 

Sunday  morning  saw  William  Carpenter  ont 
in  search  of  Miss  Widdington. 

When  he  called  at  her  father's  house  on 
Saturday  evening,  as  was  not  rarely  his  cus- 
tom, he  found  that  she  had  gone  to  town ;  and 
Miss  Maria  was  beginning  to  be  disturbed,  for 
her  sister^s  place  at  the  organ  must  be  supplied 
in  case  she  did  not  return.  Miss  Jones  would 
go,  she  supposed ;  but  first  she  must  be  noti- 
fied that  she  was  wanted.  It  would  cost  Sue 
five  dollars,  besides  the  car  £Eire,  if  Miss  Jones 
should  go.     What  did  William  think  ? 

William  thought  that  in  order  to  prevent  dis- 
appointment any  where  he  hod  better  stop  and 
secure  Miss  Jones's  services.  Perhaps  Miss 
Sue  had  been  unexpectedly  detained;  she 
might  even  have  missed  the  train,  and  perhaps 
would  not  be  able  to  get  home  in  time  to  go  to 
Southfield. 

*^  What  an  obliging  man  you  are,  William !" 
said  Maria;  and  do  not  think  it  once  occurred 
to  her  that  she  might  have  saved  herself  the 
necessity  of  asking  Mr.  Carpenter  to  serve  her 
had  she  accepted  any  of  Sue's  invitations  to  en- 
ter into  business  partnership  with  her.  Do 
not  suppose,  either,  that  it  troubled  her  that  she 
should  need  to  ask  Mr.  Carpenter,  or  any  other 
man  or  any  woman,  to  serve  her. '  Did  she  bring 
herself  into  the  world  ?  Didn't  the  world  owe 
her  a  living? 

William  had  not  spoken  out  his  whole  thought 
when  he  so  decidedly  pronounced  in  favor  of 
Miss  Jones's  earning  fiye  dollars  next  day.  He 
had  heard  on  his  way  up  of  the  accident  on  tlie 
afternoon  train,  and  he  put  this  fiict  into  con- 
nection with  the  other  that  Miss  Sue  had  gone 
to  town  and  had  not  returned,  and  concluded 
that  she  was  the  woman  who  had  met  with 
some  slight  injury. 
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*^  Slight  injury !"  Report  said  that  Bome> 
tidies  of  passeDgers  who  had  limbs  broken,  who 
were  wounded  even  unto  death !  No  sleep  for 
him  that  night.  On  the  midnight  train  he  went 
down  to  Sottthfield,  and  'by  daybreak  Sunday 
morning  he  had  hired  a  horse  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Boebnck  station. 

There  he  learned  that  the  young  lady  who 
met  with  the  injury  had  been  taken  to  Mrs. 
Zimmerman's  house — the  cottage  over  there 
surrounded  by  the  garden.  Did  he  see  the 
one  toward  which  his  informant  pointed  ?  Why 
yes,  there  was  but  one;  though  it  stood  in  a 
row,  he  should  be  able  to  find  the  one  in  which 
lived  the  little  woman  who  dressed  in  black  and 
wen^down  to  town  so  often.  Her  name,  then, 
was  Zimmerman? 

Into  the  faces  of  how  many  women  bearing 
that  same  name  had  he  looked,  and  with  what 
eager  eyes,  during  the  past  year !  What  dens 
had  he  searched  through,  looking  for  the  mo- 
ther who  bore  him !  How  many  times,  as  his 
eyes  ran  4own  the  newspaper  columns  of  death, 
had  his  heart  paused  at  that  name !  And  here 
again  he  had  met  it — and  now  by  chance  when 
he  would  have  chosen  not  to  meet  it ! 

But  he  hurried  toward  the  cottage  in  the 
garden  of  flowers.  The  front  door  of  the 
house  stood  half  open,  as  if  those  within  had  no 
fear  of  intruders.  He  stepped  across  the  thresh- 
old, and  advanced  a  step  toward  the  small  room 
at  the  right  hand,  moving  gently  that  he  might 
not  disturb  any  slumbering  patient  within  those 
walls. 

His  step,  light  though  it  was,  caught  the  ear 
of  the  watcher  within  the  room,  and  the  door 
opened. 

"  Oh,  Sir,  I  am  glad  yoo  have  come !  Will 
you  walk  in  ?" 

Did  she  expect  him  ?  It  was  the  little  wo- 
man in  black.  For  the  first  time  he  saw  her  un- 
covered fiue.  The  little  woman  in  black,  Mrs. 
Zimmerman,  whose  punctuality  was  a  standard 
bet  with  school-boys ;  but  who  besides  ? 

The  impulse  of  the  young  gentleman  whom 
she  had  addressed  so  respectfully,  and  with  so 
much  relief,  was  to  fall  at  her  feet,  but  he  stood 
upright  and  asked,  awkwardly : 

"  Were  you  looking— for  me  ?  Did  you  ex- 
pect— me?'*  and  he  stepped  past  her  into  the 
room ;  for  he  saw  a  cot-bed  between  the  win- 
dows, and  Miss  Widdington  was  there.  But, 
strange  to  say,  it  was  not  anxiety  for  her  that 
drove  him  toward  the  cot. 

<'Ton  are  the  doctor.  Sir?'* 

'^No,  no;  but  yon  are  the  woman  who  has 
taken  Miss  Widdington — "  he  stopped,  he  knew 
not  what  he  was  saying,  felt  that  he  was  talking 
at  random  and  wildly.  With  a  stride  he  was 
now  quite  across  the  room,  and  looking  on  the 
fisceof  MissSne. 

Mrs.  Zimmerman  followed  him ;  she  had  re- 
cognised him  now  as  the  fair-haired,  brightr-faced 
young  man  who  had  once  or  twice  treated  her 


with  polite  attention.  But  was  she  not  begin- 
ning to  recognize  in  him  more  than  this  ?  He 
turned  toward  her  and  looked  at  her  so  strange- 
ly when  he  asked, 

"How  long  has  Miss  Widdington  been  in 
this  state  ?  Hasn't  she  spoken  ?  Hasn*t  any 
thing  been  done  for  her?" 

And  the  woman  saw  that  a  tear  was  on  bis 
cheek.  # 

'*  She  has  slept  almost  all  the  time.  I  gave 
her  an  anodyne  to  make  her  sleep,  for  the  doc- 
tor was  away  and  wouldn't  be  back  till  morning. 
There  was  nothing  more  I  could  do."  Her 
voice  faltered.  If  the  stranger  had  proved  to  be 
a  doctor  she  would  have  wept  for  joy,  supposing, 
too,  that  she  understood  her  own  agitation ! 

'^ What  time  is  it?  We  must  not  wait  any 
longer."  William  looked  at  his  watcb,  but  at 
the  same  moment  llie  clock  on  the  wall  struck 
the  hour.  These  business  people  kept  railroad 
time ;  the  clock  and  the  watch  agreed  to  the 
moment. 

In  the  stroke  of  the  clock  as  it  told  the  hour 
there  was  a  sound  of  warning  which  was  pecul- 
iar to  it.  William  looked  up  at  the  wall,  above 
the  head  of  the  cot,  while  the  eyes  of  the  robber 
whose  head  peered  over  the  rock  in  which  the 
dial  seemed  to  be  inserted,  while  those  eyes 
moved  and  the  head  wagged,  he  stood  gaxing 
at  the  time-piece,  and  while  he  gazed  the  wo- 
man who  watched  him,  as  one  who  on  perilous 
darkness  sees  a  star  arise,  went  up  nearer  to 
him  and  said, 

*'Sir,  that  clock  struck  the  hour  when  my 
son  was  bom." 

He  bowed  down ;  he  knelt  at  her  feet. 

*'  William,  have  you  found  her  ?  What 
blessed,  blessed  accident  brought  you  here?" 

But  if  Miss  Widdington  had  not  seen  him  at 
his  mother's  feet,  and  the  glad  fifice  of  forgiving 
love  bending  above  him,  she  might  have  closed 
her  eyes  again,  as  she  had  done  so  many  times 
during  the  night,  opened  only  to  close  them 
again.  But  now  the  night  had  passed  away. 
The  morning  had  come.  Dreaming  uncertain- 
ty was  over. 

Many  weeks  passed  before  Miss  Widdington 
was  able  to  undertake  the  short  journey  to  her 
own  home.  Happy  weeks  of  pain  they  were! 
Joyful  weeks  of  imprisonment  I 

William,  the  son,  was  a  man  against  whom 
no  doubt  now  could  linger  among  the  shadows 
The  shadows  themselves  had  disappeared. 

But  it  .was  not  until  after  his  reverses  with 
Scratchly,  not  till  he  had  taken  the  headship  of 
the  firm  of  Widdington  and  Zimmerman,  that 
Miss  Sue  bore  the  name  which  William  had  ap- 
propriated from  the  New  World's  language; 
without  shame,  with  confidence,  with  pride 
even,  with  love  she  bore  it ;  for  the  excellency 
of  the  grace  which  had  been  able  to  endure  hu- 
miliation, manfully  to  bear  the  just  penalty  of 
sin,  humbly  to  behold  the  oft-repeated  mirade 
— curse  transformed  into  blessing. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WATERFALL. 

ELLA  M'FLIMSE Y  was  oonsiii  to  the  world* 
renowned  Flora,  bat  she  was  a  better  girL 
Fair,  stylish,  coquettish,  with  bewitching  bine 
eyes  and  hair  of  the  fashionable  golden  hue, 
she  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  oar  set.  I  say 
wa^  becanse  my  Ella  of  to-day  is  in  all  respects 
so  aifferent  from  the  Ella  who  then  entranced 
me.  I  had  gazed  npon  her,  given  her  smile 
for  smile,  and  more ;  had  attended  her  throng 
scores  of  ^< Germans,"  and  gone  to  heayen  with 
her  on  the  wings  of  a  Redowa.  Her  very  fans 
and  gloves  were  dagaerreotyped  on  my  sonl. 
Tet,  looking  back,  I  can  not  remember  that  I 
had  ever  heard  her  serionsly  give  an  opinion, 
or  utter  even  a  sentiment  to  reveal  of  what  man- 
ner of  woman  she  was.  As  for  her  daily  life,  all 
that  could  be  known  to  me  was  that  she  flour- 
ished in  the  "best  circles,"  went  every  where 
with  her  consin  Flora,  dressed  like  her,  spoke 
with  the  same  musical  accent,  and  In  every  way 
comported  herself  as  became  an  nnmnrmnring 
child  of  fashion.  I,  a  busy  bee  all  day  and  a 
butterfly  at  evening,  found  my  flower  under  the 
gas-light,  and,  under  the  gas-light,  I  hovered 
about  her,  enchanted  yet  not  quite  satisfied. 
Some  ruthless  spell  seemed  to  hang  over  her 
beauty.  Face  and  form,  as  conscience  had 
grimly  suggested,  were  perfect.  Her  hair,  too, 
ah,  how  lovely  it  was!  and  yet,  even  in  its 
sunny  meshes  the  demon  of — shall  I  say  it  ? — 
of  ugliness  seemed  to  lurk.  "  Sunny  meshes" 
scarcely  describes  it — ah,  sunny  maze!  Tes, 
a  sunny  maze  over  her  temples;  and  beyond 
that —  ?  But  it  was  beautiful  htai—that  I  said 
to  myself  a  hundred  times.  What,  then,  was 
the  mystery?  Something  within  me  recoiled 
even  while  I  admired  most  ardently ;  and  she, 
poor  child !  seeing  my  waywardness,  wondered 
(I  knew  it  in  spite  of  her  well-trained,  beautiful 
eyes) — ^wondered  and  grew  serious — between 
dances. 

Alas !  we  knew  not  the  direful  spell  that  had 
been  cast  upon  us !  But  the  end  came  at  last. 
Now  that  all  is  over  I  am  vexed  that  I  did  not 
in  some  way  take  trouble  by  the  forelock  and 
grapple  with  it  single-handed.  But  I  have  said 
I  wooed  Ella  as  a  butterfly  flits  about  a  flower. 
Do  butterflies  think?  When  an  ugly  blight 
threatens  a  peerless  blossom  can  her  Papilio  do 
more  than  hover  wretchedly  overhead  ? 

One  stormy  December  night  (she  has  told  me 

all  about  it  since)  my  poor  girl,  returning  from 

a  brilliant  **  reception,"  sought  her  chamber 

puzzled  and  unhappy.      Almost  in  tears  she 

I  flung  jewel  after  jewel  upon  her  dressing-table, 

I  jerked  the  drooping  flowers  from  her  hair,  and 

1  loosed  the  glittering  zone  which,  it  had  seemed 

I  to  me,  was  all  that  kept  the  gauzy  clouds  trail- 

j  ing  about  her  from  floating  away  into  the  air. 

/  Then  came  more  arduous  toilet  undoings:  there 

■  were  curls — two  long,  golden,  beautiful  curls — 

then  braids — ^then  a  gt>lden  mass  of  wealth,  and 

then  the  maze !   But  why  speak  of  these  ?    She 

was  sad — she,  my  peerless  flower,  my  pearl! 


Ah !  if  I  could  but  have  seen  her  then,  seen  her 
eamegt,  but  an  instant,  perhaps — but  no.  The 
spell  was  not  yet  broken. 

It  had  been  a  brilliant  evening.  Even  cousin 
Flora  had  pronounced  the  affair  "faultless." 
The  Harrises,  the  Van  Doodles,  every  body  in 
town — that  is,  every  body  worth  knowing — ^had 
been  present,  and  Ella  had  stood  acknowledged 
belle  of  the  hour.  But  it  had  been  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same,  every  night  for  weeks  and 
weeks.  She  was  weaiy.  It  may  be  her  sonl 
was  asking  itself,  "Is  it  well?"  I  had  been 
hovering  near  her,  as  usual,  fascinated,  yet  se- 
cretly dissatisfied,  and  she,  in  some  strange 
way,  had  felt  slighted  and  distressed,  though 
she  must  have  known  that  at  least  a  j^zen 
among  those  who  looked  upon  her  were  longing 
to  cast  their  fate  and  fortune  at  her  feet  Ah, 
it  is  a  cruel  problem  this  of  life.  It  should 
know  better  than  to  force  itself  upon  the  notice 
of  a  gay,  sinless  girL  With  a  sigh,  Ella,  after 
dimming  the  gas-light,  pnt  on  a  long,  soft  robe 
of  wadded  cashmere,  and  cast  herself  in  a  big 
arm-chair  by  the  fire.  Dear  little  blossom! 
Did  the  great  senseless  thing  know  what  it  held, 
I  wonder? 

How  plainly  I  can  see  her  sitting  there,  in  the 
flickeri^  flre-light,  with  that  new  sadness  on 
her  face.  The  lofty  room,  with  its  curtains,  its 
frescoed  panels,  its  carvings  of  dull,  dark  wood, 
its  dainty  work-stand  rarely  used,  its  costly  rack 
of  books  never  opened,  its  delicate  traceries  of 
gold,  its  soft,  harmonious  colors,  its  toilet-table 
(a  marvel  of  lace  with  rosy  draperies  blushing 
through) — all  these  were  quite  familiar  to  me, 
for  the  apartment  had  sometimes  done  duty  as 
'*the  gentlemen's  dressing-room,"  and  after- 
ward that  very  arm-chair  became —  But  I  must 
not  anticipate. 

How  long  Ella's  reverie  continued  she  can 
not  remember.  It  was  broken  at  last  by  a  sharp 
sense  of  dread.  Her  eyes  had  been  fixed  upon 
the  toilet-table.  Fascinated  by  its  cloud-like 
canopy  and  curtain,  where  pink  and  white 
seemed  floating  together  in  airy  softness,  with 
here  and  there  a  bright  gleam  fW>m  the  fire  deep- 
ening its  hue,  she  had  wondered  whether  the 
effect  might  not  be  something  like  the  '^  early 
dawn"  that  travelers  talk  about,  when  suddenly 
its  curtain  was  stirred ! 

What  could  it  mean  ?  There  was  not  room 
enough  under  there  for  a  robber  to  stow  himself. 
The  pet  spaniel  she  knew  was  already  sound 
asleep  in  the  housekeeper's  room.  Cats  and 
kittens  were  forbidden  in  the  house;  but  it 
might  possibly  be  that  some  vagrant  had  stolen 
in  during  the  day,  and  had  made  this  his  hiding- 
place. 

Even  this  solution  almost  paralyzed  her  with 
fear.     After  all,  it  might  be  merely  fancy. 

With  a  half-smile  at  her  weakness,  she  sat 
upright  and  looked  steadily  at  the  offending 
drapery.  It  stirred  again — not  feebly  this 
time ;  but  with  a  quick,  resolute  movement — 
stirred  and  parted ! 

A  bouncing  little  figure  stepped  forth. 
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<' Blaze  up,  Fire!"  said  the  little  figure, 
"and  let  the  lady  see  me." 

Instantly  the  fire  sent  out  frisky  jets  of  fiaine. 

"That's  right,"  said  the  figure,  jauntily. 
"  Now  am  I  not  a  beauty  ?" 

A  beauty !  It  was  the  ugliest  of  all  ugly 
gnomes,  goblins,  or  whatever  one  might  choose 
to  call  it.  It  was  short,  stumpy,  of  a  dingy  brown, 
and  made  entirely  of  matted  haxr  !  Even  its  arms 
were  of  the  same  material ;  and  its  eyes  were 
formed  of  rings  of  white  and  black  hair  with 
the  light  of  a  golden  curl  shining  through  them. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  gasped  my  poor  girl,  ready 
to  faint. 

"Who  am  I?"  pertly  echoed  the  figure; 
"w1^  one  of  your  friends  to  be  sure.  My 
name  is  Sheniona.  I'm  the  Spirit  of  the  Wa- 
terfall!" 

"  Oh,  oh !     Go  away ! "  shrieked  Ella. 

"All  in  good  time,  my  dear,"  said  the  yisit- 
or,  coaxingly ;  "  all  in  good  time.  Now  dmCt 
be  frightened  in  that  foolish  way.  I'm  sure  I 
expected  a  different  reception  from  you.  But 
never  mind  that.  Business  is  business,  you 
know.  If  I  hadn't  had  business  I  would  have 
staid  away  —  though,  really,  who  would  have 
dreamed  that  yon  could  hate  me  so,  seeing 
that — "  and  Sheniona  nodded  significantly  to- 
ward the  toilet-table. 

Ella  was  gradually  becoming  less  alarmed — 
there  was  a  saucy,  friendly  air  about  the  Spirit 
that  was  rather  winning  after  all — so  she  ven- 
tured to  ask,  timidly, 

"What  business?" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  business  of  rather  an  em- 
barrassing nature,  if  you  must  know.  (Bright- 
en up,  Fire !)  The  fact  is,  though  I  seem  such 
a  plucky,  self-reliant  Spirit,  I  am  really  some- 
what dependent  upon  others.  In  short,  if  it 
were  not  for  others,  I  couldn't  be  the  beauty 
that  I  often  am.  (Now,  Fire,  don't  be  lazy!) 
I'm  Queen  of  them  all,  and  they  know  it.  Every 
one  bows  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Waterfall.  But 
you  see,  my  dear,  sometiknes  those  who  have 
been  forced  unconsciously  to  help  me  get  to  bo 
a  little  troublesome ;  they  come  again  and  again, 
pestering  me  and  asking  for  *  their  own,'  as  they 
call  it.  Even  when  I  haven't  used  'em  a  bit 
they  keep  whining  out,  *  It's  all  your  fault — all 
your  fault!'  till  I'm  'most  dead.  It's  enough 
to  put  me  all  out  of  tangle — it  really  is,"  and 
the  Spirit  struck  a  despondent  attitude. 

"  Well  ?"  asked  Ella,  longing  to  miUce  a  rush 
for  the  door,  and  yet  not  quite  daring  enough 
to  stir,  "what's  all  this  to  me?" 

The  Spirit  laughed  a  quick,  fuzzy  little 
laugh. 

"  What's  it  to  you  ?  Well,  if.  that  isn't  too 
much !  Why  it's  every  thing  to  you  (now.  Fire, 
don't  go  to  sleep,  please) — every  tl^ng  to  you 
this  time,  I  mean.  The  fact  is,  you're  got 
something  that  don't  belong  to  you,  and  the 
owners  want  it." 

"I?"  faltered  ElU,  "I?" 

"Yes;  you,"  answered  Sheniona,  with  an 
encouraging  nod.     "  Now  don't  be  so  nervous. 


Brush  up ;  do !  I've  no  idea  of  calling  you  a 
thief.  Neither  have  they.  Of  course  you 
haven't  intended  to  do  any  thing  wrong.  Bat 
they  want  'their  own.'  They've  been  at  me 
for  ever  so  long  about  it ;  and  at  last  I  thou^t 
I'd  just  lay  the  matter  before  you.  What  do  you 
say?" 

"What  do  I  say?  Oh  yes,  take  it,  gtttd 
Sheniona,  whatever  it  is,  and  go  home." 

"Home!"  echoed  Sheniona,  scornfully,  but 
in  a  smothered  tone,  "what  do  I  want  of  a 
home  ?  My  object  is  to  make  headway  in  the 
world ;  but  that's  nothing  here  nor  there.  Be- 
sides, /  can't  take  it.  They  must  help  them- 
selves.    What  do  you  say — ^yesorno?" 

"Oh  dear,  y-yes,"  answered  Ella,  closing 
her  eyes. 

"  Very  well.  That's  something  like.  Now, 
good  people,  yon  may  come.     Fire !" 

This  last  ejaculation  was  not  a  military  order 
to  the  "good  people,"  but  was  addressed  in  a 
warning  "aside"  to  the  members  from  Liverpool. 
Accordingly  the  room  grew  light  in  a  twinkling. 

Ella  tried  to  keep  her  eyes  shut,  but  they 
opened  in  spite  of  her.  In  every  comer  of  the 
apartment  she  saw  women ;  not  exactly  ghostJy 
women — though  they  could  not  have  been  mor- 
tal, since  neither  door  nor  window  had  opened 
to  admit  them — but  women  very  difierent  ftom 
those  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing ;  and 
every  one  of  them  was  looking  reproachfully  at 
her. 

"  Now,"  commanded  Sheniona,  in  an  injured 
tone,  at  the  same  time  collecting  something  from 
the  toilet-table  and  throwing  her  armful  into 
Ella's  lap,  "  now  come  and  claim  your  own." 

Ella  trembled.  As  the  women  slowly  ap- 
proached, she  noticed  that  they  made  no  sound 
as  they  walked,  and  that  the  heads  of  nearly  all 
of  them  were  dosely  cropped.  They  gathered 
in  silent  groups  about  her,  casting  eager  glances 
upon  what  she  held  on  her  lap.  She  tried  to 
rise  and  throw  the  coveted  things  upon  the 
floor,  but  her  limbs  were  powerless. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  women,  a  worn,  dark- 
browed  creature,  came  close  to  her,  and,  bend- 
ing, snatched  one  of  the  articles.  It  was  a 
curl  (yes,  one  of  the  very  curls  that  I  had  seen 
drooping  upon  Ellas  bosom  that  evening!). 

"This  is  mine!"  she  cried,  fiercely. 

"  Yours !"  sneered  Sheniona,  "what  did  you 
ever  do  with  that,  you  old  raven  ?" 

" IVL  tell  yon  what  I  did  with  it  I  held  it 
to  my  heart  a  thousand  times  with  the  only 
thing  I  loved  on  earth.  I  kissed  it  night  and 
day.  I  stroked  it  on  my  poor,  toil-8tifl«ned 
fingers  until  some  of  its  gold  seemed  to  light  up 
my  soul.  It  was  like  a  chain  leading  me  to 
heaven.  But  harder  times  came.  I  couldn't 
get  any  work.  I  sold  clothes,  furniture,  evexy 
thing  I  had,  to  keep  her,  my  little  one,  from 
starving— every  thing  went  but  my  wedding- 
ring  and  her  hair.  The  wedding-ring  went 
first ;  then  my  beautiful'  curls — yes,  I  curled 
them  even  when  we  were  crying  with  hunger- 
but  it  was  all  of  no  use.  She  died.  But  she's 
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not  stairing  now — thank  God  for  that !  Not 
cold  either ;  bnt  I  can't  find  her — I  can't  see 
her.  She  went  where  I  can't  go  yet.  But  I 
know  this  is  one  of  her  curls,  and  I  muMt  have 
it.  That  other  one  isn't  mine.  Where  are  the 
rest  ?" — tnming  fiercely  to  Sheniona. 

**•  Neyer  mind  now  abont  the  rest,  my  good 
woman.  They're  not  here — ^that's  plain.  Be- 
gone !" 

The  woman,  pressing  the  carl  to  her  lips, 
moved  away,  and  Ella  saw  her  no  more. 

*^  Who  does  the  other  curl  belong  to  ?"  cried 
Sheniona.  *'  Move  quickly  now.  Don't  be  all 
night  about  it." 

At  these  words  four  young  gbls  stepped  for- 
ward. One  of  them  lifted  the  curl ;  and,  with- 
out a  word,  they  began  rapidly  to  untwist  it. 
Each  with  busy  fingers  drew  out  strand  after 
strand  ;  and  when  it  was  all  divided  they  van- 
ished with  their  treasure. 

''Humph!"  excUimed  Sheniona,  "if  that's 
all,  yonll  be  bothering  me  a  good  while  before 
you  can  recover  your  headfuls.  (A  plague  to 
these  fellows  with  their  *■  sorting'  and  *■  length- 
ing,'  and  so  scattering  one  lot  of  hair  to  every 
comer  of  the  earth ! )    Ah,  you  thief  1 " 

Ella  looked  up  quickly. 

'*No,  not  you.  I'm  speaking  to  that  thing 
who  just  grabbed  a  braid.  She's  a  thief  and  a 
murderer." 

"I  know  it,"  sullenly  retorted  a  woman  who 
now  stood  pulling  and  shaking  out  the  braid. 
''  I  was  as  bad  as  the  worst.  Why  not  ?  Who 
had  any  mercy  for  mef  They  cut  off  my  hair 
in  prison.  Yes,  a  thief  and  a  murderer.  But 
who  was  any  better  ?  They  murdered  me  on  a 
scaffold ;  and  they  stole  my  hair.  It  was  the 
only  bright  thing  I  ever  had.  It's  mine — and 
I  want  it !" 

''Well,  well,  not  so  much  noise,  old  jail- 
bird.    Who  says  you  can't  have  it  ?" 

"iSAe**  said  it!"  retorted  the  woman,  look- 
ing savagely  at  Ella.  ' '  She's  claimed  it  for  her 
own,  and  you  wouldn't  let  me  come.  Haven't 
I  seen  her  many  a  time,  here  in  this  very  room, 
smooth  it  and  braid  it  as  if  God  had  given  it  to 
her.  Yes,  and  haven't  I  seen  her  carrying  it 
about  in  gay  ball-room,  among  splendid  ladies 
and  gentlemen  with  their  flowers  and  jewels  and 
scents — ^the  very  hair  that  I  used  to  trail  in  the 
dust  ?  Yes ;  and  didn't  she  twine  it  with  pearl, 
and  didn't  I  see  a  man  who  danced  with  her 
put  a  white  rose-bud  in  it  once  (ha I  ha!), 
and—" 

"Oh,  oh!  Stop  her,  Sheniona,"  cried  EUa 
— "  stop  her,  or  I  shall  go  mad!" 

The  woman,  mockingly  acknowledging  a  sig- 
nal from  the  Spirit  of  the  Waterfall,  vanished 
with  angry  mutterings. 

"Mad!"  echoed  a  voice;  "I  did  go  mad, 
raving  mad,  and  they  cut  off  my  locks — '  sun- 
ny locks,'  he  used  to  call  them.  But  that  was 
when  I  lived  on  earth.  I'm  not  mad  now, 
and" — seizing  another  braid  from  Ella's  lap — 
"  I  want  my  hair." 

"  Not  mad  now,  eh  ?"  said  the  Spirit  of  the 


Waterfall.  "  Any  one  would  think  from  the 
way  you  act  that  yon  were  stark,  staring  mad." 

"  It's  the  sight  of  the  hair  does  it,"  returned 
the  other,  mournfully,  and  in  a  gentler  tone. 
"The  hair  was  what  he  always  praised  most." 

"Who  was  Aef"  asked  Sheniona,  with  some 
interest.     "  Was  he  a  barber  ?" 

"No,  indeed," said  the  girl,  scornfully;  "he 
was  a  soldier,  as  handsome  and  brave  a  soldier 
as  ever  breathed — noble  and  good,  too ;  but  you 
can't  understand  any  thing  about  that." 

"  That's  because  I'm  all  in  a  snarl,  perhaps," 
assented  Sheniona,  ironically. 

"But  you  can,"  turning  to  Ella.  "  He  was 
so  noble  and  good ;  and  when  the  word  came 
that  he  was  lying  dead  on  the  field — lyiog  all 
mangled  and  trodden — I  couldn't  stand  it.  I 
thought  I  should  never,  never  see  him  again. 
I  know  better  now.  But  this  hair  is  his  be- 
cause he  liked  it.  I  couldn't  rest  while  I  knew 
it  was  being  carried  about  by  others  in  the  bus- 
tling world.  I  died  soon  after  they  took  it. 
Why  couldn't  they  lay  it  in  my  grave  where  it 
belonged  ?  Ah !  if  you  knew  all,  my  pretty 
lady,  you  would  have  perished  sooner  than 
have  carried  my  poor  hair  into  gay  houses." 

"Yes,  yes,"  sobbed  Ella.  "Oh,  Sheniona, 
I've  been  so  wicked,  so  dreadfully  wicked ; 
bnt  it's  all  your  fault." 

"Oh,  certainly,  of  course,"  returned  She- 
niona. "  You're  just  like  all  the  rest.  Now, 
ladies,  if  you'll  be  kind  enough  to  divide  the 
waterfall,  and  each  take  'your  own,'  we  can  be 
gone.     (Now,  Fire,  a  little  brighter !)" 

The  fire  obeyed.  Instantly  the  girl  who  had 
been  a  maniac  vanished ;  the  rest  of  the  women 
seized  the  golden  waterfall  from  Ella's  unresist- 
ing hands,  and  with  many  struggles,  exclama- 
tions, sighs,  and  sobs  began  to  tear  it  to  pieces, 
and  pick  out  "  their  own,"  hair  by  hair. 

What  strange-looking  creatures  they  were, 
and  dressed  in  what  motley  variety  of  costume ! 
Some  of  them  had  long,  wavy  tresses  tliat  had 
grown  out  since  they  had  been  shorn  of  their 
wealth ;  but  most  of  them  were  closely  cropped, 
and  had  a  weird,  restless  look.  There  were 
pretty,  blue-eyed  Bohemian  girls  among  them, 
dressed  in  picturesque  attire ;  heavy  Dutch 
lasses  with  great  wooden  shoes,  that  now  made 
a  strange,  unearthly  clatter ;  Swiss  women  with 
freckled  faces  and  high  caps ;  and  two  Swedish 
sisters,  who  stamped  their  ghostly  feet  indig- 
nantly to  think  how  their  bright  locks  had  been 
boiled  and  twisted  and  baked. 

Some  seemed  to  have  died,  and  others  were 
the  spirits  of  the  living ;  but  one  and  all  were 
equally  eager.  During  their  rapid  work  they 
cast  reproachful  words  or  bits  of  personal  his- 
tory at  Sheniona,  and  sometimes  addressed 
themselves  to  Ella,  who,  with  clasped  hands 
and  tearful  eyes,  sat  wondering — a  throng  of 
new  thoughts  and  resolutions  rushing  into  her 
soul.  Some  told  how  their  hair  had  been  taken 
off  in  illness ;  some,  how  they  had  been  forced 
to  part  with  theirs  through  poverty ;  some  told 
tales  that  brought  a  burning  flush  to  Ella's  cheek ; 
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and  others  admitted  that  when  thej  were  work- 
ing in  the  field  or  at  household  duties  Ae  hair- 
peddlers  came  along,  shears  in  hand,  and  in- 
duced them  to  allow  their  tresses  to  be  cat  off 
in  exchange  for  tawdry  trinkets.  Nearly  all 
had  something  to  say;  and  Ella  vaguely  won- 
dered that  their  Toices  should  seem  so  lifelike 
and  natural.  If  she  had  but  thought  of  the 
potent  influence  of  Sheniona  she  would  hare 
wondered  less.  Under  the  spells  of  the  Spirit 
'of  the  Waterfall  all  things  seem  reaL 

One  of  the  Dutch  girls  turned  angrily  toward 
Sheniona. 

'^What  does  this  mean?  I  find  only  four 
hairs." 

*'  It  means  that  only  four  hairs  of  all  your 
headful  were  fit  to  put  with  this  lot,"  was  the 
answer.  "It  was  nearly  all  turned  to  fiax. 
How  did  you  fade  yourself  out  so?" 

"Ah  I"  said  the  jufvrouw,  "my  hair  had  a 
poor  chance.  I  couldn't  wear  caps  all  the  lime ; 
but  I  had  one  for  Kermis -days.  What  with 
tending  geese,  and  working  on  the  polders,  and 
taking  Other's  dinner  to  him  every  day  on  the 
dykes,  and  picking  hemp  for  Von  Kopp*s  wind- 
mills, and  being  harnessed  along  with  other 
women  who  towed  barges  up  and  down  the 
canals,  there  wasn't  much  to  save  my  good 
looks.  Blazing  sun,  and  high  winds,  and  the 
heavy  breath  of  the  ditches  don't  go  to  make  up 
fine  ladies.     Where's  the  rest  of  my  hair  ?" 

"Scattered  about  every  where,  if  you  want 
to  know, "  said  Sheniona ;  "  it  made  about  twen- 
ty different  shades  when  they  came  to  handle 
and  assort  it.  Part  of  it  is  in  a  set  of  side-curls 
in  London,  part's  in  a  lawyer's  '  scratch'  some- 
where in  Boston,  part's  in  a  mustache  owned 
by  a  New  Yorker  who  is  always  dodging  the 
detectives,  but  most  of  it's  on  dolls." 

"Dolls?" 

**Ye8,  dolls — those  tow- headed  wax  dolls. 
I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you've  fitted  out  a 
dozen  of 'em." 

"Ill  find  it  all  yet,"  hissed  the  Dutch  lass 
between  her  teeth.     "  I'll  find  it  all  yet. " 

"Not  unless  you're  civil  you  won't.  Now, 
ladies,  don't  stand  all  night  disputing  over  one 
hair!" 

The  scene  was  over  at  last.  The  "golden 
mass  of  wealth"  had  dwindled  to  nothing.  One 
by  one  the  women  vanished .  The  fire  fiickered 
wildly,  and  Ella  was  once  more  alone  with  She- 
niona. 

"Don't  cry,"  said  the  Spirit ;  " I've  not  de- 
serted yon  yet.   Tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

"Nothing,  nothing!"  sobbed  Ella.  "Only 
leave  me,  and  never,  never  come  near  me  again. " 

"Never!"  repeated  Sheniona,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"Never." 

"  Why  you  will  look  like  a  fright  I" 

"No,"  said  my  brave  little  Ella,  quite  her- 
self now.  "  I  shall  not  look  like  a  fright.  I 
am  not  bald.  But  for  your  wicked  spells  I 
would  never  have  slighted  the  adornment  Na- 
ture had  already  given  me." 


"Nature!"  sneered  the  Spirit,  with  intense 
scorn. 

"  It  is  yon,  Sheniona,"  continued  Ella,  "who 
all  these  months  have  made  me  look  like  a 
fright ;  you  who  have  loaded  my  poor  head  till 
it  ached ;  you  who  have  made  me  almost  a  liar 
and  a  cheat ;  you  who  have  made  me  wrong 
those  poor  women,  and  won7  them  in  their 
graves ;  you  who—" 

"  Hold !"  cried  Sheniona,  now  in  a  great  pas- 
sion. "You  have  said  enough.  Prom  this 
hour  I  am  done  with  yon.  Yes,  I  and  my 
army  shall  withdraw  from  you  forever !" 

"Your  army?" 

"I  have  said  it.  Come  forth  my  brave  fol- 
lowers !"  cried  the  Spirit  of  the  WaterfalL 

Instantly  numerous  boxes  and  drawers  about 
the  .room  flew  open,  and  out  hopped  a  regi- 
ment, it  seemed,  of  crimpers  and  crinkling-pins. 
These  were  marshaled  by  a  number  of  pnl^ 
officers  brevetted  "rats"  and  "coils;"  while 
conspicuous  among  them  stalked  a  steely  pair 
of  curUng-tongs. 

"This  way!"  commanded  the  Spirit  of  the 
Waterfall,  turning  savagely  about. 

She  marched  toward  the  fire-place ;  her  array 
followed  in  rattling  procession.  At  the  hearth 
she  stepped  upon  the  pan.  From  the  pan  she 
hopped  upon  the  bars.  From  the  bars  she 
sprang  into  the  blaze.  And  in  the  blaze  she 
vanished,  army  and  alL 

"  Thank  Heaven !  She's  gone !"  cried  Ella, 
starting  up.  "But  what  a  dreadful  odor  of 
burning.     And  how  hot  it  is !     Oh  1" 

An  instant  and  she  was  in  the  hall,  screaming 
"  Help !  Fire !"  with  all  her  might. 

The  household  were  awake  now.  Men  even 
were  rushing  in  at  the  front  door.  Ella  had 
time  to  look  back  into  her  room.  She  saw  the 
toilet-table  a  blackened  mass ;  saw  her  bekuti- 
ftd  dress  on  the  «hair  suddenly  leap  up  in  a 
fiery  flash;  saw  the  curtains  near  by  curling 
and  blazing,  and  realized  how  that  star  of  gaa- 
light  had  treacherously  done  its  work,  lig^iting 
the  slow-burning  damask,  that  in  time  had  fired 
the  "  early  dawn"  of  silk  and  lace.  She  would 
have  ventured  in  to  rescue  a  few  precious  notes 
that  were  locked  in  her  work-table,  but  a  gruff 
voice  shouted  through  the  smoke : 

"Don't  come  in,  miss!  Here,  Jim,  down 
with  them  curtains  the  first  thing  I" 

"  Mercy  on  us !  Oh  my  I  Oh  my ! "  shrieked 
thd  housekeeper,  who  at  that  instant  burst  upon 
the  scene,  an  image  of  frantic  despair  in  double- 
gown  and  night-cap.  "Mercy  on  us  I  Come 
quick.  Miss  Ella,  before  the  stairs  goes  1" 

Thanks  to  prompt  action  and  the  good  offices 
of  Croton,  the  fire  was  soon  arrested  with  scarce- 
ly more  damage  done  than  that  which  we  have 
already  seen.  In  a  week  or  two  carpenters, 
painters,  gilders,  upholsterers,  and  cabinet- 
makers had  come  and  gone,  leaving  every 
thing  as  it  was  before. 

Every  thing?  No,  not  quite.  Ella  was 
changed.  No  longer  a  victim  to  the  spells  of 
Sheniona,  she  became  faultless  in  her  beauty  as 
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she  was  trne  and  tender  at  heart.  Left  to  it- 
self her  lovely  hair,  tossed  lightly  back  from 
her  temples,  soon  fell  into  a  waving  way  of  its 
own,  beautiful  to  behold,  and  the  golden  net 
in  which  her  looped-np  tresses  were  imprisoned 
seemed  to  shine  with  gladness  becanse  it  held 
only  Ella's  hair.  What  a  pretty  trick  of  thonght- 
folness,  too,  came  over  my  Uttle  girl !  Why, 
in  her  girlish  wisdom  she  coald  pat  a  dozen 
pompons  men  to  shame.  She  became  an  in- 
spiration to  me,  waking  into  healthy  activity 
the  drowsy  instinct  that  had  been  disgusted 
with  shams,  yet  had  not  had  strength  to  de- 
nounce them.  She  even  asked  me  timidly  one 
evening  whether  I  didn't  think  we'd  be  happier 
if  we  were  to  spend  more  time  quietly  together, 
and  less  in  the  whirl  of  ball-rooms.  Bless  her 
heart !  before  long  we  actually  read  books  to- 
gether. Think  of  that  I  Bead  books — ^good 
sensible  books,  too.  When  the  time  came,  as 
it  did  last  winter,  that  we  had  a  pretty  house 
of  our  own  to  furnish,  we  went  out  together  to 
see  about  pictures — my  darUng  is  really  grow- 
ing to  have  quite  an  eye  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
We  bought  photographs,  too,  and  a  piano  and 
a  book-case ;  but  the  great  treasure  of  all  to 
me,  in  the  furniture  line,  is  that  big  arm-chair. 
If  it  hadn't  been  saved  that  night  I  really  am 
not  sure  that  I  would  have  cared  to  go  to  house- 
keeping. 


**  You  foolish  boy !"  exclaimed  Ella,  the  oth- 
er night,  when,  thinking  aloud,  I  had  uttered 
this  sentiment  in  her  presence.  **  You  foolish, 
crazy  boy !    How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  ?" 

I  was  grave  in  an  instant. 

**EIla,  dear,"  I  said,  ''in  my  opinion  that 
chair  (incidentally,  of  coarse)  changed  the  whole 
current  of  our  lives.  You  know  we've  neither 
of  us  had  one  clouded  moment  since  the  night 
of  the  fire,  when  you  fell  asl — " 

"No>%  Willie,  stop  I"  cried  Ella,  blushing 
violently.  **  Don't  you  know  we  were  never  to 
speak  of  that  night  again.  It  was  on  this  sol- 
emn condition  that  I  told  you  the  story — and  a 
true  story  it  is,  too,  every  word  of  it." 

"Why,  ElUiI"  I  exclaimed,  maliciously, 
"you're  tedking  about  it  yourself!" 

She  took  up  her  embroidery  and  pretended 
to  be  quite  vexed. 

"Ella,  dear." 

No  answer. 

"Ella — just  one  word — ^now,  really,  aren't 
you  glad  things  happened  as  they  did  that 
night?" 

No  answer. 

"EUa"  (coaxmgly),  "aren't  you,  dear?" 

No  answer. 

"Elhi"  (very  coaxingly),  "aren't  you  glad, 
love,  that  things  happened  as —  Why,  Ella, 
my  precious !  my  sunbeam !  you're  not  crying ! " 
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CHAPTER  X. 

KENSINGTON  twenty  years  ago  was  not 
like  the  Kensington  of  to-day.  It  seemed 
much  quieter  and  farther  from  London.  No 
great  Exhibitions  had  beaten  down  the  smooth 
grass  of  Hyde  Park  and  stamped  out  the  green 
lanes  of  Brompton,  whidi  then  formed  a  barrier 
between  "the  old  court  suburb,"  as  Leigh 
Hunt  tenderly  calls  it,  and  the  metropolitan 
vortex.  Down  the  long,  dusty  miles  of  the 
Kaightsbridge  road  crawled  a  few  uncomfort> 
able  omnibuses — ^forming  the  chief  communica- 
tion with  London--except  for  those  fortunate 
people  who  had  carriages  of  their  own.  Con- 
sequently, to  middle-class  respectability,  Ken- 
sington was  a  rather  retired  place.  Townified, 
certainly,  but  then  its  queer  winding  streets,  its 
old-established  shops,  and  old-fashioned  houses, 
above  all  its  palace  and  ancient  church,  gave  it 
a  dignified  quaintness  which  half  atoned  for  the 
want  of  the  country.  And  but  a  little  way  be- 
yond it  were  many  mralities :  lanes  and  gai^ 
dens,  haunted  by  larks  in  the  daytime  and 
nightingales  at  eve;  here  and  there  a  real 
field — ^not  yet  become  a  brick-field;  and  sev- 
eral "lovers'  walks,"  where,  between  the  tall 
hedge  of  May  or  wild  roses,  young  people  thus 


circumstanced  might  exchange  a  kiss  safely  and 
unobserved. 

About  half  a  mile  from  where  the  Misses 
Kenderdine  lived  was  a  canal,  along  the  banks 
of  which  ran  a  slip  of  waste  ground,  where 
bloomed  as  if  by  stealth  many  a  real  country 
flower :  bindweed — the  little  pink  creeping  sort 
and  the  large  white  one,  that  in  late  summer 
mounts  the  hedges  and  stars  them  with  its 
dazzling,  short-lived  bells ;  abundance  of  those 
flowers  which  grow  on  commons  and  waste 
ground  —  bright  yellow  hawkweed,  and  the 
delicate  primrose-tinted  kind;  with  various 
tiny  plants,  pleasant  enough  to  observant  eyes, 
and  of  which  there  used  to  be  plenty  in  these 
regions,  till  London,  gradually  growing,  has 
forced  them  to  give  place  to  coarser  weeds. 

To  this  place  Edna  often  came,  between  or 
after  school-hours,  to  fancy  herself  in  the  coun- 
try, and  get  a  breath  of  air,  for  the  sbters'  house 
was  somewhat  small  and  dose.  Not  that  it  was 
an  ugly  house ;  creepers,  jasmin,  and  grape- 
vine hidf  covered  it,  and  it  was  open,  front  and 
back,  to  a  view  of  market  gardens.  Nobody 
can  find  it  now — it  has  been  completely  swept 
from  the  fiiee  of  the  earth ;  pulled  down  and 
built  upon,  with  all  its  surroundings.  Year  by 
year  genteel  terraces  and  squares  are  growing 
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where  the  cabbaged — acres  of  them — once  grew. 
So  if  I  say,  with  the  lingering  tenderness  that 
its  inhabitants  also  learned  to  speak  of  it — ^that 
it  was  not  an  nglj  honse — there  is  no  one  who 
can  contradict  me. 

It  boasted  three  stories,  of  two  rooms  each, 
the  most  important  of  which  were  the  sitting- 
room,  the  drawing-room  above,  made  into  a 
school-room,  and  a  large  (or  they  called  it 
large)  bedroom  overhead,  where  the  two  sis- 
ters slept.  Thus,  at  a  glance,  ma]|  be  seen 
their  small  establishment,  of  which  the  only 
other  inmates  besides  themselves  were  one  serv- 
ant and  a  cat.  A  very  microscopic,  maidenly 
establishment,  simple  even  to  poverty,  and  yet 
it  had  its  happiness — to  Edna  at  least — ^for  it 
was  their  own.  Every  atom  of  fumitnre  had 
been  bought  with  their  own  money — ^bought 
and  paid  for — which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  many  magnificent  mansions.  Every  comer, 
from  attic  to  basement,  was  theirs  to  do  with 
as  they  liked.  And  to  these  governesses,  who 
had  lived  for  years  in  other  people's  houses,  any 
nook  they  could  call  their  own  and  do  what 
they  chose  in,  possessed  a  certain  charm,  of 
whieh  the  novelty  was  not  even  yet  exhausted. 
In  this  nest  of  theirs,  narrow  as  it  was,  the  two 
sisters  had  not  been  unhappy — ^Edna  especially 
bad  been  the  merriest  little  bird — ^till  now. 

It  chanced  that  after  the  pleasant  spring 
came  a  very  hot  summer;  weeks  of  settled 
drought.  By  August  the  leaves  were  almost 
burnt  off  the  trees,  and  the  dusty,  languid  air 
.  that  seemed  to  creep,  or  rather  to  stagnate, 
over  the  lanes  and  market  gardens,  and  the  line 
of  road  between  Kensington  town  and  Holland 
House,  was  almost  stifling,  even  at  twilight, 
when  Edna  insisted  on  their  going  out,  just  for 
health's  sake. 

**  Oh,  Edna,"  Letty  would  say,  drearily,  as 
she  crawled  along  the  heated  pavement  and 
looked  up  at  the  handsome  houses,  nearly  all 
with  closed  windows — *'  ereiy  body  is  gone  out 
of  town.  Why  can't  we  go  too  ?  It's  very  hard 
for  ns  to  be  teaching  school  here  when  all  the 
world  is  away  at  the  sea-side.  I  wish  we  were 
there  also.     Don't  you  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Edna.  "One  holiday  is 
enough  for  one  year.     No." 

But  she  knew  she  was  telling  a  falsehood; 
that  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  had  a  frantic 
longing  for  the  sight  of  the  sea,  for  the  sound 
and  smell  of  briny  waters,  lapping  on  shingle 
and  sand,  for  even  a  handful  of  sea-weeds, 
damp,  salt,  and  living — not  like  that  poor  dead 
mummy  of  a  sea-weed  that  still  hung  up  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  though  Letty  had  begged 
her  more  than  once  to  take  it  down,  it  looked 
so  "  nasty,"  for  its  meteorological  powers  had 
signally  failed.  Yet  still  she  let  it  hang  there 
— a  thing  that  had  missed  its  destiny,  and  was 
of  no  mortal  use  to  any  body—- except  as  a  me- 
mento of  a  very  pleasant  time. 

That  pleasant  time  had  paue^  out  of  all 
memories.  Even  Letty  scarcely  mentioned  it 
now — three  months  was  far  too  long  for  Letty 


to  remember  any  thing  or  any  body.  At  fint 
she  had  found  home  extremely  dull,  had  talked 
incessantly  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  of  the  two 
Stedmans,  wondering  whether  they  had  come 
home — ^if  when  they  did  come  they  would  make 
any  effort  to  renew  the  acquaintance. 

"  It  would  be  possible,  nay,  easy,  to  find  out 
our  address,  for  our  boxes  were  marked  '  Ken- 
sington,' and  there  is  the  post-office  to  inquire 
at  If  I  were  they  I  would  hunt  us  out,  and 
call.  In  which  case,  Edjaa,  you  know,  we  must 
be  polite  to  them.   They  might  mean  nothing." 

"  Probably  not.  What  would  you  wish  them 
to  mean  ?" 

"  How  sharp  you  are  with  mc !  Of  course, 
if  Dr.  Stedman  did  call  upon  ns  two  single  la- 
dies, he  could  have  but  one  intention  in  doing 
so.  Not  that  he  ever  gave  me  any  reason  to 
suppose  any  thing,"  added  Letty,  looking  down 
with  her  half  smile,  that  implied  an  expectation 
of  being  contradicted  in  her  assertion.  But  no 
contradiction  came. 

"  Of  course,  a  man  so  poorly  circumstanced 
couldn't  be  expected  to  come  forward  at  once — 
but  then  you  see — " 

Edna  would  see  nothing.  Every  time  the 
conversation  took  this  tum  she  resolutely  avoid- 
ed it :  to  speak  her  mind,  or  to  open  her  heart 
to  this  her  only  sister,  became  every  day  more 
impossible.  Not  that  there  was  less  affection 
between  them,  but  there  was  a  clearer  percep- 
tion and  a  sadder  acceptance  of  the  great  differ- 
ence in  thought  and  feeling,  which  sometimes 
happens — ^that  alienation  of  nature  which  no 
nearness  of  blood  can  atone  for,  or  prevent,  or 
cure. 

Sometimes,  when  in  the  long,  bright  June 
evenings  Letty  persisted  in  walking  out  regu- 
larly— not  down  the  actual  street  where  Dr. 
Stedman  lived  (Edna  knew  it  well,  and  kept 
half  a  mile  from  it  always),  but  up  and  down 
the  long,  green  alleys  of  Kensington  Gardens, 
looking  round  at  every  comer,  and  fancying  ev- 
ery tall  figure— or  two  figures,  a  taller  and  a 
shorter — ^must  surely  be  the  two  Stedmans— the 
patient  elder  sister  would  grow  excessively  ir- 
ritable, and  then  Letty,  who  was  invariably 
good-tempered,  would  wonder  at  her,  and  fear 
she  was  not  well,  and  pet  her  and  caress  her  in 
a  fashion  harder  to  bear  than  the  interminable 
talkativeness. 

But  when  week  after  week  crept  by,  and  the 
Stedmans  gave  no  sign,  Letty's  interest  in  her 
lost  admirer  or  admirers  died  out.  Besides, 
school-time  began,  and  the  small  worries  of 
the  present  completely  extinguished  the  past. 
Then,  when  her  sister  seemed  quite  to  have  for- 
gotten them,  poor  Edna's  memory  of  those  hap- 
py sea-side  days  woke  up  with  a  vividness  quite 
horrible  in  its  pain,  and  in  its  sharp  conscious- 
ness of  what  that  pain  was,  whence  it  arose,  and 
to  what  it  tended. 

I  will  tell  no  untruth  about  my  poor  Edna, 
nor  make  any  pretenses  concerning  her,  which 
she  herself  would  have  been  the  first  to  scorn. 
I  believe  that  no  woman,  gifted  with  common- 
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sense  and  common  feeling,  eyer  **  faUs  in  love," 
OS  the  phrase  is,  without  knowing  it :  at  least  not 
when  the  love  comes  suddenly,  and  for  one  who 
heretofore  has  been  a  stranger,  so  that  no  grad- 
ual previous  relations  of  intimacy  have  disguised 
the  true  state  of  things  for  a  while,  as  sometimes 
occurs.  She  may  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
fact,  even  to  herself;  but  she  knows  it — knows 
it  at  the  very  core  of  her  heart — in  all  its  sweet- 
ness, and  is  all  its  bitterness  too. 

Long  before  those  three  months  had  gone  by, 
Edna  Kenderdine,  who  had  met  so  few  men,  and 
had  never  taken  the  smallest  interest  in  any 
man,  began  to  find  out  that  she  was  never  like- 
ly again  to  meet  such  a  one  as  Dr.  William 
Stedman — never  likely,  in  all  her  future  life,  to 
have  such  a  happy  fortnight  as  that  she  spent 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  her  anxiety  for  her 
sister  was  over,  and  she  and  Letty  were  roam- 
ing about  the  sweet  country  and  pleasant  sea- 
shore, and  meeting  the  two  Stedmans  every  day 
and  all  day  long. 

Only  a  fortnight — fourteen  days — a  short 
time  on  which  to  build — or  to  wreck — a  life's 
happiness ;  yet  many  have  done  it  before  now, 
and  will  do  it  again.  Fate  sometimes  com- 
presses into  a  few  days  the  events  and  experi- 
ence of  years.  People  love  in  divers  ways,  and 
marry  under  infinitely  varied  circumstances, 
concerning  which  no  person  can  judge,  or  has 
a  right  to  judge,  any  other ;  yet  there  is  but  one 
true  love — Pleading  to  the  one  perfect  marriage, 
or  else  leading  through  dark  and  thorny  yet  sa- 
cred ways  to  that  perpetual  virginity  of  heart 
and  life  which  is  only  second  to  marriage  in  its 
holiness  and  happiness. 

This  love  had  come  to  Edna,  and  she  knew  it. 

She  did  not  fall  into  romantic  ecstasies  of  joy 
or  grief  over  it,  though  let  not  even  these  be 
condemned,  they  are  natural  in  the  time  of  pas- 
sionate youth — the  Juliet-time.  But  Edna  was 
a  woman — not  a  girl,  though  her  heart  was  as 
freah  as  if  she  were  sixteen.  She  said  nothing 
— abe  betrayed  nothing ;  externally  ske  was  the 
schoolaifitress  only;  but  within  she  waa  con- 
scious of  the  great  change  whicl^  only  comes 
once  in  a  UfiHime,  and  after  which  no  woman 
is  ever  quite  the  same  again. 

Of  her  lover — or  her  love,  a  tenderer  and 
nobler  name — 4he  did  not  sit  and  think  all  day 
long — her  days  were  too  busy  for  that  j  but  she 
thought  of  him  in  every  idle  or  solitary  minute, 
and  often  when  neither  idle  nor  alone ;  till  day 
by  day  she  learned  to  mingia  him  in  all  her  do- 
ings and  all  her  dyeams.  Him — the  one  ''  him" 
in  the  world  to  her  now,  whom  by  a  magic 
sympathy  she  seemed  already  to  understand, 
faults  and  all,  better  than  any  other  human 
being  she  had  ever  met. 

For  she  did  not  think  Dr.  Stedman  faultless ; 
she  had  seen  in  him  a  good  many  things  she 
wonld  have  liked  different,  and  had  to  apologize 
for — shortcominp  of  temper,  roughness,  and 
hardness,  which  seemed  the  result  of  circum- 
stances. Still  he  was  himself;  drawn  to  her, 
or  rather  she  to  him,  by  a  strange  attraction, 


and,  as  a  whole,  very  near  her  ideal  of  what  a 
man  should  be« 

But  it  is  idle  reasoning  about  such  things, 
and  soon  Eklua  ceased  to  reason,  and  was  con- 
tent only  to  feel.  All  the  stronger,  because  in 
her  intense  humility  it  never  occurred  to  her 
that  the  feeling  could  be  reciprocated.  She 
accepted  with  a  strong  silent  courage  the  lot 
which  had  befallen  her — a  great  misfortune, 
some  would  say^  But  she  did  not  call  it  so, 
though  she  recognized  to  the  full  its  sadness, 
hopelessness,  and — ^no,  she  was  not  so  cowardly 
as  to  add,  its  humiliation. 

She  had  done  nothing  wrong  in  loving,  even 
though  she  loved  a  man  who  had  never  asked 
her  to  nmrry  him,  who  had  apparently  no  in- 
tention of  asking  her,  whom,  in  all  human  prob- 
ability, she  would  never  meet  again.  Well; 
let  it  be  so ;  she  had  met,  for  once  in  her  life, 
the  man  who  she  felt  could  have  satisfied  her 
whole  heart,  reason,  conscience — whom,  had  he 
asked  her,  she  would  have  married,  and  whom 
otherwise  she  would  remember  tenderly  to  the 
day  of  her  death.  This  is,  next  to  a  thorough- 
ly happy  marriage,  the  best  lot  which  can  befiill 
any  woman. 

I  linger  over  Edna  Kenderdine  because  I  like 
to  linger  over  her,  just  here :  the  picture  of  a 
woman  who  is  bravo  enough  to  love,  unloved, 
the  best  and  highest;  embodied  to  her,  as  it 
was  to  her  mother  Eve,  in  a  man.  For  Mil- 
ton's celebrated  line, 

"  He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him," 

is  so  far  true  that  no  woman  can  love  either 
lover  or  husband  perfectly,  unless — ^in  a  sense — 
she  sees  God  in  him,  and  sees  in  him,  beyond 
herself,  the  desire  for  God  only.  And  if  so, 
her  love  is  neither  an  unhappy  nor  an  unfortu- 
nate love,  however  it  may  end. 

One  fact  proved  incidentally  how  utterly  re- 
moved from  the  selfishness  of  all  personal  feel- 
ing was  this  ideal  admiration,  this  self-existent, 
up-looking,  and  out-loving  love  which  had  taken 
such  sudden  and  strong  hold  of  Edna's  heart, 
and  after  lurking  there  a  while,  sprung  up, 
forced  into  being  not  by  the  sunshine  of  hope, 
but  by  the  warm  darkness  of  complete  though 
quiet  despair.  The  possibility — ^which  Letty's 
vanity  had  taken  for  granted-— of  Dr.  Stedman's 
attentions  being  to  herself,  awoke  in  her  sister's 
mind  no  jealousy  or  dread — ^indeed,  no  sensa- 
tion of  any  kind.  In  those  early  days — when 
she  was  so  ignorantly  happy — ^E^nahad  thought 
the  matter  over  in  all  its  bearings,  and  set  it 
aside  as  a  mistake.  For  had  he  really  fallen 
in  lov^,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
have  spoken,  nor  why  afterward  he  should  not 
have  hunted  Letty  out  and  followed  her  to  the 
world's  end.  Edna  thought,  if  she  were  a  man, 
she  would  have  done  so.  She  could  imagine 
no  hindrance  strong  enough  to  prevent  a  man 
who  really  loved  a  woman  from  seeking  her 
out,  wooing  her,,  and  carrying  her  ofiT  triumph- 
ant— like  one  of  the  old  Paladins — ^in  face  of 
all  .the  world. 
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Yet  all  these  three  months  William  Stedman 
had  liyed  close  by  them,  and  given  no  sign  of 
his  existence.  Therefore,  of  course,  there  was 
but  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn.  Letty,  she 
supposed,  had  come  to  it  likewise,  or  else  had 
foEgotten  the  whole  mattei^—Lettj  could  so  eas- 
ily forget ! 

Still,  this  summer  was  a  dull  time  with  poor 
Letty  Kenderdine.  After  the  fever,  pupils  were 
naturally  slow  of  returning:  the  sisters  were 
likely  to  be  very  poor  this  half-year.  Edna 
did  not  care  much  for  the  fact ;  but  she  tried 
to  make  things  as  easy  as  she  could  to  Letty, 
whom  want  of  money  always  affected  keenly 
with  a  hundred  small  wants  and  petty  humilia- 
tions, which  her  sister,  if  unable  to  sympathize 
with,  felt  heartily  sorry  for.  She  taxed  her  in- 
genuity to  lighten  Letty's  school  duties,  and 
out  of  school  to  invent  inexpensive  amusements 
for  her ;  but  still  the  dullness  remained.  Only 
dullness ;  certainly  not  disappointed  love,  for 
Letty  spoke  more  than  once  of  accepting  her 
latest  ofier,  from  an  Australian  sheep-farmer, 
once  the  boy-brother  of  one  of  her  pupils,  whose 
ardent  admiration  had  gone  so  far  as  to  entreat 
her  to  come  out  to  Oeelong  and  marry  him. 
And  so  Edna,  who,  in  her  simplicity,  could  not 
conceive  the  possibility  of  liking  one  man,  and 
in  the  remotest  degree  contemplating  marriage 
with  another,  became  quite  satisfied  as  to  the 
state  of  her  sister's  affections. 

Thus  they  went  on,  teaching  school  daily, 
and  spending  the  time  as  well  as  they  could 
after  school-hours,  generally  in  the  arduous  duty 
of  making  ends  meet,  until  the  leaves  whidi 
had  budded  out  in  that  happy,  merry  spring- 
time in  the  Isle  of  Wight  b^n  to  change  col- 
or, wither,  and  fade. 

*'How  fast  the  year  slips  by  I"  said  Letty, 
drearily,  one  half-holiday  when  she  sat  at  the 
window,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  over 
the  long  flat  of  market  gardens,  and  wish  she 
was  any  where  but  where  she  was.  **  I  declare, 
to-day  is  the  last  day  of  the  band  playing  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  we  have  never  yet 
been  to  hear  it.  It  is  your  fault,  Edna.  Why 
wouldn't  you  let  us  go?" 

The  question  was  not  easy  to  answer.  There 
was,  of  course,  the  obvious  reason  that  Letty 
was  too  beautiful  a  person  to  promenade  much 
in  so  public  a  place  without  father  or  brother ; 
but  Edna's  conscience  told  her  this  was  not  the 
only  reason  why  she  had  so  persistently  resisted 
such  a  very  harmless  amusement. 

She  knew  quite  well,  that  if  by  walking  twen- 
ty miles  she  could,  herself  unseen,  have  caught 
one  glimpse  of  William  Stedman — ^resting  her 
weary  thirsting  eyes  on  his  brown  face,  which 
might  not  be  handsome,  yet  was  so  manly,  gen- 
tle, honest,  and  good— ishe  would  eagerly  have 
done  it.  That  even  the  dim  remote  possibili- 
ty of  seeing  him — his  tall,  sturdy,  erect  figure,, 
turning  round  some  street  comer — a  common 
Kensington  street — sanctified  to  her  even  those 
dusty  pavements  and  ugly  roads.  Sometimes 
the  craving  only  to  know  that  he  was  alive — 


alive  and  well — ^pnrsuing  his  duties,  which  she 
knew  were  so  close  to  his  heart,  working  at  his 
profession,  and  carrying  out  nobly  his  .useful, 
beneficent  life,  without  the  remotest  thought  of 
herself,  came  upon  poor  Edna  with  a  force  that 
was  almost  maddening  in  its  pain.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  chance  of  really  seeing  him,  of 
meeting  fsice  to  face,  and  being  obliged  to  bow, 
or  to  shake  hands  and  speak  to  him,  in  the  vis- 
ible flesh — him  of  whom  she  thouglR  night  and 
day — ^was  to  her  an  apprehension  almost  amount- 
ing to  terror.  The  mere  thought  of  it  often, 
in  her  walks,  made  her  heart  stand  still  a  min- 
ute, and  then  ga  on  beating  so  violently  that 
she  scarcely  knew  where  she  was  or  what  she 
was  doing.  Therefore,  she  had  contrived  al- 
ways to  avoid  that  band  promenade,  where 
Kensington  young  men  might  naturally  take  an 
afternoon  lounge,  and  where  Julius  Stedman 
had  once  said  he  was  rather  fond  of  going. 

But  this  day  Letty  was  so  persistent,  that, 
with  a  kind  of  fear  lest  her  secret  reason  should 
be  betrayed,  Edna  ceased  resistance,  and  they 
went. 

Only,  however,  for  one  or  two  turns,  during 
which  she  looked  straight  before  her,  and  de- 
ported herself  as  grimly  as  possible  toward  the 
fops  and  fashionable  idlers  who  never  failed  to 
stare  at  the  tall  beautiful  woman  and  her  un- 
obtrusive companion.  Only  two  turns;  but 
even  these  were  one  too  many.  At  the  sec- 
ond, Fate  came,  dead  front,  to  meet  the  sisters. 

**  There  they  are  I  Don't  look,  Edna ;  don't 
let  them  fancy  we  see  them ;  but  there  are  the 
two  Stedmans." 

Edna's  heart  gave  a  wild  leap,  every  thing 
seemed  turning  round  and  round  for  a  minute, 
then  she  gathered  up  her  senses,  and  recovered 
her  strong  self-control,  which  had  never  failed 
her  yet.  Happily,  her  veil  was  down;  bnt 
Letty's  careless  eyes  roved  every  where  rather 
than  to  her  sister's  face.  Had  it  been  different, 
still  Edna  would  have  been  safe.  Usually  tean 
and  blushes  came  readily  to  that  sensitive  little 
face,  whkh  changed  its  expression  haif  a  dozen 
times  in  a  minute ;  but  when  any  tldng  smote 
her  hard,  Edna  neither  blushed  nor  wept,  but 
grew  perfectly  white,  and  as  quiet  as  a  stone. 
She  did  so  now. 

**  The  Stedmans,  is  it  ?  Yon  are  right,  Let- 
ty, we  will  not  look.  They  are  not  likely  to  see 
us.     They  are  passing  on." 

And  they  did  pais  on,  their  attention  being 
caught  by  some  acquaintance  on  the  other  side 
of  the  promenade,  to  whom  they  stood  talking 
for  some  time. 

That  while,  the  eyes  Dr.  Stedman  did  not 
see — the  sad,  fond,  lingering  eyes — had  seen 
him — vividly,  distinctly ;  had  noticed  that  he 
was  a  good  deal  thinner,  paler,  graver — very 
unlike  his  former  self;  until  in  talkinghe  chanced 
to  smile,  and  then  Edna  recognised  it  again 
fully — ^the  face  stamped  indeUbly  upon  her  mem- 
ory. 

Perceiving  he  was  fully  occupied,  and  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  his  noticing  her,  !ihe 
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looked  at  him  once  again,  with  a  qniet,  sad 
feeling — '*  God  blees  him ;  no  man  is  any  the 
worse  for  a  woman's  loving  him" — end  tamed 
away. 

As  soon  as  she  conld  she  Inred  Letty  ont  of 
the  crowd  into  one  of  those  green  alleys  that 
abound  in  Kensington  Gardens,  in  sight  of  the 
queer  old  red  brick  palace,  with  iu  Dutch  gar- 
den,  where,  long  ago,  the  courtiers  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  the  maids  of  honor  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  the  first  two  Georges,  may  have 
strolled  and  coquetted  and  made  love — ^the  old, 
old  story !  In  their  long-effaced  footsteps  walk- 
ed the  lovely  Letty  Kenderdine,  as  fair  as  any 
of  them,  and  talking,  perhaps,  not  greater  non- 
sense than  they  had  talked. 

**  Well,  I  must  say  it  was  strange,"  said  she. 
"It  only  shows  how  easily  men  forget.  To 
pass  me  by  within  a  few  yards,  and  never  even 
see  me!" 

'*  They  were  talking  to  some  gentlemen." 

*^  Oh,  but  people  always  see  those  they  want 
to  see.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  hav#bowed.  You 
know  they  could  not  come  and  speak  to  us  un- 
less we  bowed  first.  And  how  nice  and  gen- 
tlemanly they  both  looked,  especially  Julius! 
Really  Julius  is  a  very  handsome  young  fellow 
now  he  is  quite  welL  I  suppose  he  is  quite  well 
by  this  time.*' 

"  He  looked  so."  And  Edna  felt  glad,  part- 
ly for  his  own  sake,  but  more  for  his  brother's. 
That  anxiety  at  least  was  over.  And  then  she 
let  her  imagination  wander  wildly  as  to  what 
could  be  the  secret  trouble  whidi  showed  plain- 
ly on  Dr.  Stedman's  face,  and  'ad  altered  him 
so  much.  The  desperate  longing  to  comfort 
him,  to  take  part  of  his  burden,  whatever  it 
might  be,  came  upon  her,  sad  and  sore. 

So  much  so,  that  she  never  heard  footsteps 
behind,  nor  guessed  what  was  going  to  hap- 
jien,  until  Letty  called  out  in  her  loud  whis- 
per: 

'^ Goodness  me !     There  they  are." 

And  at  an  angle  of  the  path  the  two  brothers 
and  two  sisters  met,  face  to  face,  abruptly  and 
unexpectedly,  so  as  to  make  non-recognition, 
or  the  half-recognition  of  a  formal  bow,  impos- 
sible. They  were  all  evidently  taken  by  sur- 
prise. Involuntarily  they  stopped  and  shook 
hands.  Not  without  a  certain  awkwardness  in 
the  greeting,  probably  caused  by  the  suddenness 
of  their  rencontre ;  but  after  the  first  minute  it 
passed  off.  In  spite  of  all  the  good  resolutions 
on  both  sides,  every  body  seemed  unfeignedly 
glad  to  meet. 

The  two  young  men  turned  back  with  them 
in  the  old  familiar  way ;  Julius  by  Edna,  Dr. 
Stedman  by  Letty,  until  with  some  slight  ex- 
cuse Julius  crossed  over  to  the  latter,  and  his 
brother  fell  behind  with  Edna.  Thus  they 
went,  walking  slowly,  the  whole  way  up  the 
broad  walk  to  the  Bayswater  Gate.  The  youn- 
ger brother  and  sister  began  laughing  and  talk- 
ing immediately,  Julius  making  himself  agree^ 
able  in  his  old  light  way,  as  if  it  were  but  yes- 
terday that  he  had  carried  on  the  same  pleasant 
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badinage  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  shore ;  but  the 
two  others  were  rather  silent. 

Dr.  Stedman  asked  Edna  a  few  questions  as 
to  her  sister's  health  and  her  own ;  if  they  had 
had  no  return  of  scarlet-fever  in  the  house,  and 
if  their  pupils  had  come  back ;  to  all  of  which 
she  replied  quietly,  briefly,  and  categorically ; 
then  he  seemed  to  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
And,  far  in  the  distance,  they  heard  the  faint 
sound  of  the  band  playing,  and  one  or  two  strag- 
gling groups  of  gayly- dressed  people  passed 
them,  chattering  and  flirting — a  great  contrast 
to  this  quiet,  silent  pair. 

Very  silent,  veiy  quiet  outside,  but  beneath 
that? 

Many  people  might  call  it  wrong  for  an  un- 
sought woman — a  tender,  sweet,  reticent  maid- 
en—to feel  as  Edna  felt,  walking  along  beside 
him  who,  she  now  knew,  was  the  lord  of  all  her 
life.  But  there  was  no  wrong  in  her  heart. 
She  had  no  hope  of  being  wooed  or  married  by 
Dr.  Stedman ;  she  only  loved  him.  She  only 
felt  that  it  was  heaven  to  be  near  him — to  catch 
again  the  sound  of  his  voice — to  rest  again  in 
the  protection  of  his  honest  goodness.  Oh, 
that  protection  I  the  one  thing  a  woman  needs 
— even  a  woman  so  brave  as  Edna  Kenderdine. 
As  for  herself,  she  thought  if  she  could  only 
serve  him,  tend  him,  do  him  good  in  any  way ; 
ay,  in  the  pathetic  way  of  some  ballad-heroine 
she  had  read  of— making  the  house  ready  for 
his  bride,  and  helping  to  rear  and  cherish  his 
children — it  would  have  been  not  hard,  but 
happy  to  have  done  it ;  for  he  seemed,  now  she 
saw  him  again,  just  as  heretofore — unlike  all 
others,  simplest,  noblest,  best ;  truest  man  and 
most  perfect  gentleman — one  worth  living  for — 
worth  dying  for. 

She  idealized  him  a  little :  women  always  do 
that ;  but  William  Stedman  was  a  great  deal 
that  she  believed ;  and  for  her  idealizing,  per- 
hapB  it  did  no  harm.  Men  so  loved  not  seldom 
grow  to  be  as  good  as  the  fond  women  believe 
them. 

At  the  Bayswater  Gate  Dr.  Stedman  paused. 

^*This  is  our  best  way  home.  Will  you 
come,  Julius?" 

'*  Certainly  not ;  I  have  not  half  talked  out 
my  talk.  Do  you  turn?  Then  so  shall  we— 
with  your  permission,  Miss  Kenderdine." 

Letty  bowed  a  smiling  assent.  After  her 
long  fast  from  flirtation  she  was  all  gracious- 
ness,  even  to  the  '*  boy"  Julius,  as  she  persisted 
in  considering  him,  though  he  was  exactly  her 
own  age.  So  the  two  conples  strolled  back 
again  to  the  Palace,  and  then  across  the  grass 
to  the  little  gate  which  led  to  Kensington  High 
Street. 

**  Here  we  really  must  take  our  leave,"  said 
William  Stedman,  decisively.  '*  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment; and  besides,  Julius — "  he  added 
half  a  dozen  inaudible  words,  which  his  brother 
did  not  answer,  but  turned  sharply  away. 

Then  Edna  came  forward,  very  dignified. 
This  little  woman  conld  be  dignified  when  sh^ 
chose,  in  spite  of  her  few  inches. 
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*'  Indeed,  Mr,  Stedman,  we  will  not  trouble 
you  to  accompany  us  any  farther.  We  have  a 
call  to  make  in  Kensington.     Good-by. " 

She  held  oat  her  hand — first  to  Julias,  and 
then  to  his  brother. 

'*Well,  that  is  the  coolest  dismissal,"  said 
the  former.  ''Mast  it  be?  Do  you  really 
agree  to  it,  Miss  Letty  ?" 

But  Miss  Letty  was  making  elaborate  adieux 
to  Dr.  Stedman,  and  did  not  hear.  Besides, 
she  very  rarely  contradicted  Edna.  Her  easy 
nature  always  yielded  to  the  stronger  will ;  it 
was  least  trouble.  But  when  they  had  really 
parted  from  their  cavaliers  she  was  a  little  cross. 

"Why  on  earth  were  you  so  peremptory, 
Edna  ?     They  wanted  to  see  us  home." 

"Did  they?" 

"At  least  Julius  did.  And  why  not?  It 
would  have  been  rather  amusing.  If  we  ever 
meet  them  again,  and  perhaps  we  may,  for  Mr. 
Stedman  says  they  always  take  their  constitu- 
tional in  Kensington  Gardens — we  ought  to 
treat  them  a  little  more  civilly,  and  let  them 
see  us  home  if  they  desire  it." 

Edna  replied  not,  but  the  small  mouth  set 
itself  closely  together.  No.  Letty  might  say 
what  she  liked — fancy  what  she  chose,  but  this 
should  not  be.  Dr.  Stedman  should  never  think 
that  either  she  or  her  sister  were  girls  ready  to 
meet  the  first  advances  of  any  idle  youth.  Love 
was  no  disgrace ;  it  did  nobody  any  harm ;  but 
the  feeble  pretense  of  it — flirtation  or  philander- 
ing— was  a  thing  which  this  woman,  pure  and 
true,  yet  passionate-hearted,  utterly  scorned. 
If  the  Stedmans  wanted  to  marry  Letty — ei- 


ther of  them — ^they  must  come  and  ask  for  her 
as  a  man  should  ask — and  is  a  coward  if  he 
dare  not  ask  under  any  circumstances. 

Letty — alwajfk  Letty.  That  the  object  of 
their  admiration  could  be  any  other  when  Letty 
was  by  did  not  occur  to  Edna.  And  when  Let- 
ty took  her  bonnet  off,  and  shook  back  her 
bright  fair  hair,  and  looked  into  the  glass  witli 
her  eyes  glittering  with  the  novel  excitement 
of  the  day,  Edna  thought  the  universal  admi- 
ration her  sister  excited  was  not  wonderfuL  If 
Dr.  Stedman  shared  it — if  that  was  the  cause 
of  his  silence  and  evident  preoccupation — ^well! 

E^na  stood  a  minute  to  face  this  thought. 
She  vhka  alone.  Letty  had  gone  down  stairs, 
all  smiles  and  excitement ;  at  least,  as  much 
excitement  as  she  was  capable  of — quite  an- 
other woman  after  the  afternoon's  adventure, 
which  was  snch  a  pleasant  break  in  their  dull 
life.  Was  it  only  that,  or  did  she  really  care 
for  one  or  other  of  the  Stedmans  ?  And  if  one 
of  them  really  asked  her,  would  Letty  marry 
him? 

Such  a  possibility  might  occur.  The  man 
Edna  loved  might  marry  another,  and  that  oth- 
er her  own  sister:  a  supposition  maddening 
enough  to  many — nay,  most  women.  Even  to 
this  gdntle  little  woman  it  gave  the  same  sad- 
den "  stound" — ^which  had  come  to  her  several 
times  lately.  She  closed  her  eyes,  drew  a  long 
hard  breath,  tried  to  stifle  the  choking  in  her 
throat,  and  to  view  her  position  calmly. 

Jealousy,  in  any  of  its  ordinary  forms,  did 
not  affect  her;  her  nature  was  too  single,  too 
I  entirely  free  from  both  vanity  and  self-con- 
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scioasness'.  No  wound  could  come  to  her 
through  either  of  these  points — nothing  except 
simple  sorrow,  the  agonj  of  lost  love.  Be- 
sides, she  was  accustomed  to  view  things  in  the 
plain  daylight,  without  any  of  those  distorted 
refractions  to  which  egotistic  people  are  sub- 
ject. She  saw  that  in  such  a  case  as  hers 
there  are  but  two  ways  open  to  any  woman. 
If  she  loves  a  man  and  he  does  not  love  her,  to 
give  him  up  may  be  a  horrible  pang  and  loss, 
but  it  can  not  be  termed  a  sacrifice — she  resigns 
what  she  never  had.  But  if  he  does  love  her 
and  she  knows  it,  she  is  bound  to  many  him, 
though  twenty  other  women  loved  him,  and 
broke  their  hearts  in  losing  him.  He  is  not 
theirs,  but  hers ;  and  to  have  her  for  his  wife 
is  his  right  and  her  duty.  And  in  this  world 
are  so  many  contradictory  views  of  duty  and 
exaggerated  notions  of  rights,  so  many  false 
sacrifices  and  renunciations  weak  even  to  wick- 
edness, that  it  is  but  fair  sometimes  to  uphold 
the  right  of  love — love  sole,  absolute,  and  para- 
mount, firmly  holding  its  own,  and  submitting 
to  nothing  and  no  one— except  the  laws  of  God 
and  righteousness. 

*^  Tes,"  Edna  whispered  to  herself  as  she  sat 
down,  feeling  strangely  weak  and  yet  strong, 
and  looked  through  the  open  window  across  the 
market  gardens,  and  down  Love  Lane,  where 
in  the  August  evening  more  than  one  pair  of 
figures — lovers  of  course — might  be  seen  slowly 
strolling.  "Tes,  it  is  all  clear  enough,  plain 
enough.  Possibly  we  shall  never  meet  him 
again — I  hope  not.  But  if  we  do,  if  he  loves 
Letty,  marries  Letty — *'  she  paused — "of  course, 
1  never  say  one  word.  He  only  does  right,  and 
she  does  right  too— what  I  should  have  done 
myself.  If  he  loved  me,  and  I  knew  it,  I  would 
hold  to  him  in  spite  of  Letty,  in  spite  of  the 
whole  world— hold  to  him  till  death !" 

Involuntarily,  her  right  hand  closed  over  the 
other  hand.  Ay,  small  and  fragile  as  it  was, 
it  was  a  hand  that  any  one  could  see  would 
hold,  faithfully  and  firm,  till  death. 

Oh  that  among  us  poor,  wavering  women, 
driven  about  by  every  wind  of  fancy,  prejudice, 
weakness,  or  folly,  there  were  more  such  hands  J 
They  would  keep  back  many  a  man  from  sink- 
ing into  the  gulf  of  perdition. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

*  *  I'VB  done  it !  Tve  tracked  them  as  cleverly 
as  if  I  were  a  bee-hanter  on  the  American  prai- 
ries. I've  found  their  house — such  a  little  one, 
in  such  a  shabby  neighborhood.  No  wonder 
they  didn't  like  us  to  know  it  I  say.  Will,  don't 
you  hear?" 

"  Yes,"  growled  Will,  who  had  just  come  in 
from  a  severe  day's  work,  as  his  brother  had 
done  from  a  severe  day*s  play.  They  were  eat- 
ing conjointly  their  final  meal,  half  tea,  half 
supper,  roughly  laid  out  ana  roughly  served,  in 
the  dining-room,  which  was  the  one  well-fur- 
nished apartment  of  the  doctor's  large,  empty 


honse— a  good  house  in  a  good  street,  which, 
as  a  doctor,  he  was  obliged  to  have,  and  had 
contrived  to  make  externally  comfortable  for 
his  patients— when  they  should  come.  But  be- 
yond this  consulting-room  all  was  dreariness — 
the  dreariness  of  raw  newness,  which  is  much 
worse  than  that  of  ancient  dilapidation. 

William  Stedman  was  wearied  and  dull,  but 
Julius  seemed  in  high  spirits,  insisting  on  talk- 
ing and  being  listened  to. 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  found  out  where  they  lire, 
though  they  were  so  confoundedly  secret  about 
it.  It's  a  tiny  house  in  one  of  the  lanes  beyond 
Kensington.  They  must  be  poor  enough — poor- 
er even  than  they  seemed.  But  there  they  cer- 
tainly live,  and  I  vow  1*11  go  and  pay  them  a 
call  to-morrow." 

"Pshaw  I  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself." 

**Make  a  fool  of  myself!  You're  uncom- 
monly civil  to-day !  Pray,  may  I  ask  in  what 
way  would  it  be  making  a  fool  of  myself?  I 
like  women's  society,  and  these  two  are  the  vexy 
jolliest  young  women  I  ever — " 

Will  jumped  up  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
**Hold  your  tongue!  you'd  better!"  cried  he, 
riolently ;  and  then,  catching  his  brother's  look 
of  utter  amazement,  he  suddenly  reined  him- 
self in,  and,  with  a  sort  of  laugh,  begged  Julius's 
pardon. 

"Well  you  may!  Why,  what  has  come 
over  yon,  Will  ?  What  on  earth  have  I  said 
or  done  amiss  ?" 

' '  Nothing — decidedly  nothing.  Except  that 
you  might  speak  a  little  more  respectfully  of 
these  friends  of  yours.  And  I  do  think,  as  I 
told  you  before  you  went,  that  it  was  hardly 
right,  hardly  gentlemanly,  to  hunt  them  out, 
when  they  so  evidently  wished  to  conceal  from 
us  where  they  lived.  Just  consider,  we  know 
nothing  at  all,  in  reality,  concerning  them,  ex- 
cept their  names." 

"  And  themselves,  which  is  a  good  deal  I 
flatter  myself  I  know  one  of  them,  at  least, 
pretty  well.  Miss  Edna  and  I  were  capiul 
friends,  though  I  wasn't  sweet  upon  her,  as  you 
thought  I  was.  She's  a  very  nice  girl,  but  she's 
not  to  my  taste  exactly." 

Will  poured  himself  out  his  last  cup  of  weak 
tea  and  answered  nothing. 

"Come  now,  be  reasonable,  old  fellow. — 
You're  my  elder  brother,  and  I  don't  like  to  go 
against  you.  Why  are  you  so  fierce  at  me  for 
wishing  to  keep  up  our  acquaintance — a  per- 
fectly harmless,  indifferent  acquaintance  with 
the  two  Misses  Kenderdine  ?'* 

"  Ti^cy  evidently  do  not  wish  it." 

"0.1,  trust  me  for  that,"  said  Julius,  with  a 
laugh.  "I  know  women's  ways  rather  better 
than  you.  They  only  wanted  to  be  followed — 
tracked  down,  like  bee-hunting,  as  I  said ;  and 
very  amusing  work  it  is,  and  rather  cleverly  I've 
done  it.  To-morrow  I  mean  to  knock  boldly 
at  their  door — such  a  little  door,  only  fit  for  a 
little  follow  like  roe,  so  yon  needn't  try  it — send 
in  my  card,  and  request  permission  to  pay  my 
respects." 
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**  And  what  is  to  come  of  it  ?'* 

'* Nothing;  at  least  nothing  in  particolar. 
Jast  a  little  bit  of  harmless  amusement." 

"Amusement!" 

"  Why  should  I  not  have  amusement  ?  Nay, 
don't  look  as  if  you'd  eat  me  up.  Only  con- 
sider what  a  dull  life  we  lead,  especially  at  this 
time  of  year.  We're  not  bad  enough,  or  rich 
enough,  to  do  things  jollily.  I'd  really  like  to 
be  a  good  boy,  if  I  could  find  out  a  house  to  visit 
at,  a  family  house  with  nice  girls  in  it,  where  I 
could  go  to  tea  sometimes.  I'd  do  it,  I  assure 
you,  as  soberly  and  respectably  as  if  I  were  my 
own  great-grandmother." 

**And  that  is  your  intention  with  regard  to 
these  ladies  ?" 

**  What  other  intention  could  I  have?  You 
may  think  of  marrying,  old  boy,  if  you  like. 
You  have  a  profession,  a  house,  and  a  settled 
income  of  two  hundred  a  year ;  but  as  for  me 
—bah!" 

"  We  can  neither  of  us  think  of  marrying  just 
yet,"  said  the  elder  brother,  gravely.  "It 
would  be  an  act  of  insanity — or  worse,  scoun- 
drelism,  to  take  a  young  girl  and  plunge  her 


into  a  life  of  grinding  poverty.  But  even  that, 
I  think,  would  be  lesser  seoundrelism  than  to 
intrude  on  the  privacy  of  two  young  ladies  who 
have  neither  parents  nor  brothers;  to  cultivate 
their  acquaintance  or  friendship,  as  you  choose 
to  call  it,  but  we  couldn't  be  friends,  it  isn't  in 
human  nature.  It  would  end  in  making  them 
think,  and  other  people  say,  we  were  their  lov- 
ers ;  and  then  we  must  sheer  off  and  leave 
them." 

*  *  Well,  and  if  so  ?  It  would  have  been  jolly 
fun  while  it  lasted." 

Dr.  Stedman  turned  upon  his  brother  with 
blazing  eyes.  "  You're  joking — you  know  you 
are.  For  me,  I  may  be  a  very  bad  fellow — I 
don't  think  much  of  myself,  any  how ;  but  I'm 
not  such  a  scamp  as  that.  And  as  long  as  I  am 
your  elder  brother,  and  have  the  slightest  influ- 
ence over  you,  T\\  hinder  you  from  being  one. 
You  will  seriously  offend  me,  Julius,  if  you  car- 
ry out  your  plan  of  visiting  these  two  young 
ladies." 

Will  spoke  quietly,  the  almost  unnatural 
quietness  of  some  smothered  feeling  or  pas- 
sion :  with  him  a  feeling  was  a  passion,  or  it 
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was  nothing.  He  wu  not  a  merely  intellectu- 
al man,  or  a  sentimental  man :  it  needed  bnt  to 
look  at  him  to  perceive  that  in  him  the  foil  ha- 
man  tide  of  life  ran  stronglj  and  deeply — the 
more  deeply  because  so  completely  held  in  re- 
straint. His  measured  words,  his  steady  step 
— ^for  he  had  risen,  and  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  room — vindicated  faintly  what  lay 
concealed  below. 

But  Julius  did  not  notice  it  Either  he  was 
too  preoccupied  by  his  own  concerns,  or  else 
this  was  a  norel  development  of  his  brother 
which  he  did  not  understand.  He  only  said, 
lightly: 

*'You  are  very  kind,  but  I  don't  consider 
myself  a  scamp,  not  just  yet ;  even  though,  in 
spite  of  my  elder  brother,  I  do  certainly  intend 
to  Call  upon  the  Misses  Kenderdine  to-morrow." 

It  would  have  been  a  pity  had  Edna  seen 
what  Dr.  Stedman  next  did — ^Dr,  Stedman,  her 
calm,  gentle,  w^  hero — exalted  by  her  foolish 
love  into  all  that  a  man  should  be.  Nothing 
could  excuse  it,  though  it  might  be  accounted 
for  by  the  long  under-current  of  mental  straggle 
that  must  have  gone  on  within  him,  before  that 
last  touch  caused  it  to  burst  its  boundaries,  and 
forced  him  completely  beyond  his  self-control. 
It  was  a  wrong  thing,  and  a  ridiculous  thing  to 
do,  but  he  did  it :  he  seized  his  brother  by  the 
coUar  and  shook  him,  as  a  furious  big  dog 
shakes  a  little  one,  which  he  must  punish,  but 
will  not  injure;  then  let  him  go,  and  leaned 
breathless  against  the  wall. 

Julius  rose  up,  not  furious,  but  smouldering 
in  the  white  heat  of  passion  which  he  so  seldom 
showed. 

**  Tou  shall  repent  this,"  he  said.  '*  I  don't 
kBow  whether  you're  mad  or  drunk,  or  what, 
but  you  shall  repent  it.  Ill  leave  you  now : 
you're  not  fit  for  civil  men's  company ;  but  to- 
morrow—    Grood-night" 

Julius  had  the  .best  of  it,  and  knew  he  had. 
Sometimes,  though  not  many  times,  during 
their  Uves,  the  two  brothers  had  quarreled — 
most  brothers  do:  and  then  generally  the 
stronger  and  better-governed  nature  had  won. 
But  now  they  seemed  to  have  changed  charac- 
ters, and  the  lighter  and  more  superficial  one 
carried  the  day. 

"I  have  been  a  fool,"  muttered  Will,  as  his 
brother  deliberately  lit  a  chamber  candle,  and 
passed  him  by,  unobservant,  or  else  regardless, 
of  the  hand  which  was  half-extended — the  old 
afTectionate,  brotherly  hand.  Will  drew  it  back 
immediately. 

**  Good-night,"  said  Julius  again,  very  stifiiy, 
and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

Bitterly  humbled  and  shamed,  with  the  bit- 
terest, perhaps  the  only  shame  an  honest  man 
can  ever  feel — ^the  reproaches  of  his  own  con- 
science— ^Will  sat  down,  wrapping  his  arms  on 
the  table  and  laying  his  head  upon  them,  in  an 
attitude  of  complete  dejection.  There  he  re- 
mained, nearly  motionless,  for  a  long  time.  The 
last  faint  glimmering  of  an  August  sunset  crept 
into  the  room  and  crept  out  again,  leaving  be- 
hind a  dull  twilight,  almost  darkness.   Then  the 


lamplighter's  quick  step  was  heard  through  the 
open  window,  as  he  went  down  the  dreary  emp- 
tiness of  a  London  evening  street,  and  flashed 
upon  it  gleam  after  gleam  of  lighted  gas-lamps, 
till  at  last  he  reached  the  one  opposite  Dr.  Sted- 
man*s  window ;  it  suddenly  brightened  up  the 
room,  throwing  fantastic  patterns  through  the 
window-curtains  on  the  opposite  wall. 

Will  Stedman  sprung  up  as  if  he  had  been 
asleep,  and  the  light  had  suddenly  wakened 
him. 

''What  a  fool  I  have  been !"  he  said  aloud. 
"What  a—"  Forgive  him,  gentle  souls  of 
gentle  women,  if  he  used  stronger  language 
than  I  care  to  record.  He  was  only  a  man, 
and  he  was  hard  bestead.  "I  wonder  what 
Julius  thought  of  me!  what  any  one  would 
think  I  Who  would  believe  I  could  have  done 
such  a  oontemptible  thing?  How  she  would 
despise  me !" 

Shef  So  the  man  had  snccttmbed  at  last. 
Passion  had  taken  hold  of  him :  that  passion 
which,  seizing  one  like  William  Stedman,  com- 
pletely masters  him — ^tnms  his  whole  nature 
either  to  sweetness  or  bitterness.  How  had 
this  come  about,  and  for  what  woman  ?  For 
that  is  the  great  test,  the  one  fearful  risk  of  a 
man's  life.  A  woman  will  sometimes  idealize 
a  very  inferior  man,  until  her  love  for  him,  and 
her  patience  with  him,  exalt  him  into  some- 
thing better  than  he  originally  was,  and  her 
into  little  short  of  an  angel ;  but  a  man  almost 
invariably  drops  to  the  level  of  the  woman  he  is 
in  love  with.  He  can  not  raise  her,  but  she  can 
almost  unlimitedly  deteriorate  him.  Why  this 
should  be.  Heaven  knows,  but  so  it  constantly 
is.  We  have  but  to  look  around  us  with  ordi- 
nary observation  in  order  to  see  that  a  man's 
destiny,  more  than  even  a  woman's,  dependn 
far  less  upon  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  his  woo- 
ing, than  upon  the  sort  of  woman  with  whom 
he  falls  in  love. 

That  William  Stedman  was  a  man  to  choose, 
strongly,  firmly,  and  irrevocably,  no  one  who 
knew  him,  if  ever  so  little,  could  doubt.  That, 
having  chosen,  his  character  would  be  modified 
to  a  momentous  extent  by  the  object  of  his  love, 
and  that,  once  gaining  him,  she  would  have  al- 
most unlimited  influence  over  him — ^was  a  fact 
also  patent,  for  it  belonged  to  common  human 
nature.  Not  that  he  was  a  weak  man,  or  a 
sensualist,  to  be  led  by  an  iron  chain  hid  under 
passion's  roses — ^his  thirty  years  of  brave  and 
virtuous  life  furnished  a  sufficient  denial  to  both 
suppositions.  But  his  affections  were  Yen 
strong,  and  hitherto  had  been  wholly  undivid- 
ed. He  had  no  intimate  friend,  and  not  one 
relative  living,  except  the  brother  whom  he  had 
guarded  and  guided  all  his  days,  in  a  way  less 
brotherly  than  fatherly.  Still  Julius  had  often 
been  a  great  anxiety  to  him — more  anxiety 
than  pleasure ;  and  besides,  there  comes  a  timt: 
in  a  man's  life — in  all  lives — when  ties,  not  only 
of  instinct  and  duty,  but  of  personal  election, 
are  necessary  for  happiness ;  when,  in  short,  no 
tie  satisfies,  except  the  one  which  God  Himself 
made  to  be  the  root  of  aE^d  by  VjOU^  It: 
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Was  it  so  with  William  Stedman — this  good 
brother ;  this  eager,  active  worker  in  the  world, 
who,  as  yet,  did  more  for  it  than  it  had  ever 
done  for  him,  though  he  lived  in  hopes  that  if 
he  fought  on  steadily  there  was  a  good  time 
coming?  Had  fiite  suddenly  met  him  in  his 
bnsy  life,  caught  him  round  a  comer,  grappled 
with  him  and  bound  him,  throwing  him  into  the 
reckless  bitterness,  the  angry,  dissatisfied  crav- 
ing of  a  man  who  feels  the  key-note  wanting  in 
his  existence — who  misses  the  soft,  sweet  har- 
mony that  would  resolve  all  its  discords  into 
peace — the  quiet  blessedness  which  nothing  ever 
gives  to  a  roan's  life  except  a  woman's  love  ? 

William  Stedman's  good  angel  standing  be- 
hind him  that  night  might  well  have  wept  over 
him,  so  unlovely  and  unlovable  he  seemed. 
Bat  angelic  wisdom  would  have  known  also 
that  it  was  only  the  upboiling  of  the  chaos  out 
of  which  was  soon  to  arise  a  perfect  world. 

He  paced  his  dining-room — his  well-furnished 
bnt  ugly  and  dreary  dining-room — till  he  was 
thoroughly  wearied;  and  he  had  had  a  long 
day  of  hospital  work  besides ;  yet  still  the  rest- 
less spirit  was  not  half  taken  out  of  him.  Then 
he  went  and  listened  on  the  staircase,  but  from 
Julius's  room  came  no  sound. 

"What  do  I  want  with  him,  or  he  with  me? 
Probably  he  is  fast  asleep,  and  has  forgotten  it 
all.  Nothing  ever  makes  much  impression  on 
him  for  long.  Why  should  I  sacrifice  myself? 
He  will  be  just  as  happy  in  any  other  house  as  in 
mine ;  and,  besides,  he  might  come  here  often. 
He  would,  if  this  house  were  made  pretty  and 
pleasant — ^as  a  woman  could  make  it.  They 
are  as  poor  as  we  are — thank  God  for  that! 
Yet  what  a  difference  there  used  to  be  between 
their  parlor  and  ours  1  How  neat  her  work- 
basket  was!  and  how  she  used  to  stick  little 
bits  of  flowers  here  and  there  about  the  room  I'* 

While  he  thought  the  man's  hard  features 
softened. 

"  She  wouldn't  let  me  be  savage  with  Julias. 
She  always  had  a  kind  wotd  to  say  for  him, 
poor  fellow!  She  would  be  a  good  sister  to 
him,  I  know.  He  liked  her  too,  and  I  was 
such  a  fool  as  to  think  that —  Almost  fls  great 
a  fool  as  I  was  for  a  day  or  two  over  the  beauty 
of  the  other  one.  Pshaw!  mere  flesh  and  blood 
— bones  and  epidermis.  But  my  darling ;  my 
little  bright,  active,  loving  darling!  she  is  all 
spiritual:  makes  me  believe  in  spirit  without 
the  flesh.  No  death  could  kill  her,  or  the  love 
that  lives  in  her.  Oh,  my  God,  if  I  had  it  for 
mine!" 

A  great  convulsion  came  over  his  face,  and 
his  thoughts  (which  were  altogether  silent — he 
was  not  a  person  to  stamp  about  and  soliloquize) 
came  to  an  abrupt  stop — then  ran  rampant  in  a 
wild  riot.  At  last  he  gathered  them  up  togeth- 
er, and  formed  them  into  a  resolation — strong 
and  clear. 

"  I  will  have  her ;  at  least  I'll  try  my  best  to 
get  her.  I  am  driven  to  it,  whether  or  no.  As 
for  prudence — hang  prudence !  And  with  re- 
gard to  honor — well,  perhaps  it's  as  honorable 
to  speak  out  at  once  as  to  hold  my  tongne  for 


another  year  or  two,  and  let  Julius  go  philander- 
ing after  them,  vexing  and  fretting  her,  and  set- 
ting people  talking  besides ;  while  if  she  were 
engaged  to  me — openly  and  fairly  mine — ^no- 
body could  say  one  word.  Only  let  any  ooe 
dare,  that's  all!" 

He  clenched  his  fist  and  stmck  it  with  such 
force  against  the  table  that  he  actually  hurt 
himself,  and  then  laughed  at  his  own  exceeding 
silliness. 

"  I'll  take  a  walk  and  think  the  matter  over. 
I  shall  get  quiet  then.  But  I  must  send  the 
household  to  bed.  How  late  it  is!  She  would  not 
have  been  so  forgetful  of  other  people."  And 
after  shouting  down  the  stairs  to  the  old  man 
and  woman  who  formed  his  sole  establishment 
— one  to  attend  upon  patients,  and  the  other  to 
see  to  the  comfortless  comforts  of  the  two  young 
bachelors — ^Dr.  Stedman  closed  his  hall  door  with 
a  bang,  and  set  oflT  at  a  quick  pace — ^ony  where. 

His  feet  carried  him  to  a  plac*e  where  he  had 
very  often  walked  this  summer,  but  never  in 
daylight ;  mostly,  as  now,  taking  it  on  his  way 
home  from  night  visits  in  that  poor  neighbor- 
hood which  lay  close  by,  whence,  no  doubt,  the 
scarlet-fever  came.  Not  a  wholesome  spot, 
especially  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  when 
the  air  was  heavy  with  decaying  vegetation. 
Yet  to  the  end  of  his  days  William  Stedman 
thought  there  was  something  pleasant  in  the 
faint  moist  odor,  half  perfume,  of  jasmine, 
clematis,  and  the  like,  and  half  composed  of 
scents  much  less  sweet,  which  came  through 
the  brilliant  harvest  moonlight,  as  he  walked 
along  under  black  shadowing  trees  and  stirless 
hedges,  post  the  Misses  Eenderdine's  door. 

He  knew  it  well  enough — ^had  discovered  it 
iong  ago — though  he  had  allowed  his  brother 
to  take  such  a  world  of  pains  to  find  it :  but  be 
walked  rapidly  past  it,  and  not  till  he  was  some 
distance  off  did  he  turn  round  to  watch  it,  as 
men  in  love  will  stand  and  watch  the  casket 
that  holds  their  jewel,  to  the  end  of  time. 

For  he  was  in  love — deeply,  desperately — as 
rarely  happens  to  a  man  twice  in  a  lifetime. 
Perhaps  all  the  deeper  because,  like  Romeo  witli 
his  Rosaline,  there  had  previously  appeared  and 
vanished  the  phantom  of  a  mock  sun.  It  some- 
times flashed  upon  him,  this  deep-hearted^  high- 
minded,  and  somewhat  exacting  man,  who  in 
midst  of  all  his  passion  never  let  his  reason  go 
— what  a  different  kind  of  love  his  would  have 
been  had  it  been  placed  on  mere  outside  beauty 
— like  Letty  Kenderdine's ! 

**My  little  darling!  my  bright,  active,  un- 
selfish little  darling!  you  are  not  plain  to  me. 
You  are  all  sweet,  all  lovely!"  and  he  opened 
his  arms  and  closed  them  again  over  his  breast 
as  if  he  still  felt  her  there,  as  on  the  stormy 
night  when  he  carried  her  home  insensible — 
that  night  when  he  vowed  in  his  heart  that  no 
other  woman  but  herself  would  he  ever  marry. 

Let  us  look  at  him  tenderly — this  man  who 
had  no  mother  or  sister,  none  of  those  holy  in- 
fluences which  are  often  almost  as^  blessed  as 
that  of  a  wife,  if  rightly  and  wisely  and  unself- 
ishly used.     Bat  he  had,  as  he  said,  nothing: 
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and  he  felt  his  nature  hardening  and  cormpt- 
ing,  and  a  kind  of  hopeless  cynicism  stealing 
over  him. 

''Oh,  save  me  I"  he  cried,  almost  alond,  for 
the  comer  where  he  stood  was  as  desolate  as  if 
he  had  been  in  a  wilderness.  '*  Save  me  from 
myself!  Make  a  man  of  me !  You  coold  if 
yott  only  knew  it — ^if  you  only  knew  how  bad  I 
am,  and  how  I  want  you  to  make  me  good,  my 
little  darling!" 

And  then  and  there  he  took  his  resolve,  lean- 
ing on  a  railing  where  many  a  lover  must  have 
leaned  before,  for  it  was  all  engraved  with  rough 
letters  in  twos  and  twos,  encircled  in  rings  or 
true  lovers'  knots.  Ah,  to  think  what  has  be- 
come of  the  owners  of  those  initials  now !  How 
many  broken  troth-plights,  and  death-partings, 
and  marriages  more  fatal  than  deaths  I  Yet 
still  then  and  there  William  Stedman  resigned 
himself  to  the  common  lot,  and  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  risk  his  all  on  a  brief  yes 
or  no  from  a  woman's  lips. 

The  poor  old  railing  has  long  been  broken 
down,  and  there  is  a  range  of  handsome  houses 
in  which  you  can  pay  morning  calls  and  go  to 
evening  parties  on  the  quiet  spot  where  the  lov- 
ers used  to  linger.  But  I  think  more  than  one 
person  still  living  remembers  it  tenderly,  and 
thanks  God  that  William  Stedman  had  strength 
and  courage  to  take  his  destiny,  and  another*s 
also,  into  his  own  hands,  after  the  fashion  of 
those  four  lines  which  every  honest  man  would 
do  well  to  repeat  to  himself  when  he  goes  a 
wooing : 

"He  either  fears  bis  fate  too  much, 
Or  his  deterts  are  small, 
'Who  dares  nut  pat  it  to  the  touch, 
▲nd  win  or  lose  it  alL** 

After  that  decision  the  doctor  walked  home 
with  steadier  feet  and  a  bolder  heart.  He  let 
himself  in  at  his  own  door  with  a  feeling  that, 
come  what  would,  he  was  master  there — master 
of  himself,  and,  in  measure,  of  his  fortunes ;  as 
a  man  always  is  who  has  courage  to  look  his 
difHculties  in  the  face,  and  push  his  way  through 
them  with  a  firm,  steadfi^st  hand. 

To  that  singleness  of  purpose — to  the  con- 
sciousness that,  in  acting  as  he  had  determined 
to  act,  there  was  in  his  heart  no  mean  intent, 
no  thought  which  a  good  man  need  wish  to  hide, 
or  a  good  woman  blush  to  look  at — he  trusted 
the  success  of  his  suit.  And  if  it  failed — why, 
he  was  not  the  first  man  to  whom  such  a  thing 
had  happened. 

Though  when  he  imagined  the  possibility — 
nay,  probability,  for  his  humility  made  him 
think  it  very  probable — of  his  love  being  re- 
jected, he  felt  as  a  man  would  not  willingly 
feel  twice  in  a  lifetime. 

Dr.  Stedman  was  no  coward ;  and  yet  when 
he  lit  his  lamp,  took  out  his  desk,  and  fairly 
sat  down  to  it,  his  hand  shook  like  a  leaf. 

The  letter  consisted  only  of  a  few  lines — he 
eould  not  write  more.  Some  men  take  refuge 
in  pen  and  paper,  and  revel  therein;  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  flow  out — and  generally 
evaporate  also — in  the  most  charming  sentences, 


which,  even  under  the  deepest  emotion,  it  is  a 
relief  to  them  to  write,  and  a  pride  in  having 
written.  But  William  Stedman  was  of  another 
sort.  To  express  his  feelings  at  all  was  very 
difficult  to  him — ^to  write  them,  and  see  them 
written,  staring  back  at  him  in  terrible  black 
and  white,  was  impossible.  Therefore  this  let- 
ter, the  first  love-letter  he  ever  wrote,  was  of 
the  very  briefest  and  most  formal  kind : 

**  Dear  Madam,— Will  you  do  me  the  honor 
to  read  this  in  private  and  alone  ? 

'*  My  brother  has  just  told  me  he  bus  discov- 
ered where  you  live,  and  means  to  call  upon 
you.  May  I  be  allowed  to  do  so  first  ?  I  have 
but  one  reason  for  this,  and  one  apology  for  the 
presumption  of  proposing  it;  that  I  consider 
neither  my  brother  nor  myself  have  any  right 
to  intrude  upon  you  as  mere  acquaintances. 
And  besides,  a  mere  acquaintance  I  could  nev- 
er willingly  be  to  you. 

"  You  and  I  know  one  another  pretty  well : 
we  shall  never  know  one  another  any  better  un- 
less I  dare  to  ask  you  one  question — Could  you, 
after  any  amount  of  patient  waiting  on  my  part, 
and  for  the  sake  of  a  love  of  which  I  can  not 
speak — consent  to  be  my  wife  ? 

"To-morrow  is  Saturday.  If,  during  the 
day,  only  one  line  comes  to  me  by  post,  I  will 
be  with  you  on  Sunday.  If  I  may  not  come — 
but  then  I  know  you  will  answer  me  quickly ; 
you  would  not  keep  in  needless  torture  any 
creature  living.         Yours  faithfully, 

"  William  Stedmak. 
"Miss  Edua  Kkrdzbdiivk.** 

Yes,  that  was  the  name — her  name.  He 
wrote  it  firmly  enough.  The  die  was  cast, 
and  now  he  must  meet  either  fortune ;  and  he 
thought  he  could.  He  did  not  even  re-read 
his  letter,  or  speculate  upon  whether  or  not  it 
was  a  good  letter,  or  the  sort  of  letter  to  effect 
its  end ;  for,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  delirium 
of  passion,  he  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  a 
woman  who,  in  so  momentous  a  crisis,  could 
lay  weight  upon  accidental  forms  of  phrase  or 
mistakes  of  expression,  was  not  a  woman  to  be 
much  desired.  One  doubt  alone  he  had — ^would 
she  show  her  sister  the  letter?  and  if  so,  what 
would  Letty  say,  and  how  might  she  influence 
Edna  with  regard  to  him  ? 

But  shortly  he  cast  this  perplexity  also  aside. 
A  woman  who,  hi  such  a  case,  could  be  influ- 
enced by  sister  or  friend  ^-or  even  parent — who 
could  not  ask  herself  the  simple  question,  "  Do 
I  love  him,  or  do  I  not  love  him  ?"  and  answer 
it  herself,  without  referring  the  decision  to  any 
human  being — such  a  woman  might  be  good 
enough  in  her  way,  but  she  was  not  Edna  Ken-  • 
derdine — ^not  the  woman  whom  a  man  like  Will- 
iam Stedman  would  ever  care  to  marry. 

Saying  this  to  himself,  and  staying  himself 
therewith  a  little — ay,  even  in  the  full  tide  and 
torrent  of  his  passion — he  closed  and  sealed  his 
letter;  then,  with  a  vague  dread  of  trusting 
himself  with  it  till  the  morning,  he  went  out 
again  into  the  dark  streets,  and  posted  it  with 
his  own  hand.        Digitized  by  V^OU^li:: 
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YAinCO  AKD  TOK  BAM. 

THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE. 

By  EnouABD  Labotjlatb.     TraoBlated  by  BluiT  L. 
Booth. 

I  LOVE  the  Servians ;  they  are  a  brave  peo- 
ple, that  remind  me  of  the  heroes  of  Homer. 
Their  war -songs  are  epic  poems;  and  their 
tales  have  the  freshness  and  grace  of  the  mar- 
velons  stories  of  the  East  The  following  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  ones,  lately  told  by 
(in  old  spinning  -  woman  of  the  banks  of  the 
Morawa  to  Vouk  Stevanovitch. 

There  once  lived  a  hnnter  at  Kroujevatz  by 
the  name  of  Tanko  Lazarevitch.  He  was  the 
king  of  the  mountain.  Though  his  sole  prop- 
erty was  a  little  cottage,  surrounded  by  a  gar- 
den, he  lived  there  in  peace  and  plenty  with 
his  wife  and  child.  His  bees  gave  him  honey, 
and  his  plum-trees  the  best  brandy  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  thanks  to  his  carabine,  game  was  never 
wanting  on  his  table.  The  rich  have  fields, 
mines,  and  treasures,  Yanko  had  the  forest  to 
liimself.  The  hares,  roebucks,  and  deer  for  ten 
miles  round  belonged  to  him;  and  when  at 
Belgrade,  Widni,  Pesth,  and  even  Constanti- 
nople, men  desired  a  fine  skin  of  the  fox  or  the 
bear,  they  addressed  themselves  to  none  other 
than  Yanko,  the  hunter  of  Kroujevatz. 

Happiness  is  like  the  flower  of  the  fields — ^it 
withers  in  a  day.  In  a  beautiful  autumn  night 
Yanko  was  on  the  watch  when  he  spied  a  strange 
light  in  the  distance.  The  trees  of  the  forest 
were  lighted  up  one  by  one  as  if  from  the  flame 
of  a  furnace,  and  then  fell  again  into  the  shadow 
})s  the  light  continued  to  advance.  At  the  same 
time  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  heavy  tread  and 
the  crackling  of  the  branches.      To  quit  his 


cover  and  rush  forward  was  the  work  of  an  in- 
stant. Suddenly  there  issued  from  the  wood 
a  huge  ram,  whose  eyes  shot  fire,  and  whose 
fleece  glittered  like  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Yanko 
raised  his  carabine,  but  the  animal  rushed  on 
him  like  lightning  and  dashed  him  to  the 
ground. 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak  the  wood- 
choppers  on  their  way  to  work  found  the  poor 
hunter  stretched  lifeless  and  already  cold  in 
death.  His  breast  was  pierced  with  two  deep 
wounds,  from  which  his  blood  and  life  had 
ebbed.  The  wood-choppers  bore  the  body  of 
their  brave  comrade  back  to  the  town,  where  he 
was  buried  and  all  was  over.  In  the  happy 
abode,  which  so  lately  had  rung  with  Yanko^s 
merry  shouts,  naught  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
moans  of  his  ¥ridow  and  the  sobs  of  his  child. 

Gray  or  sad  the  years  pass  by,  bearing  with 
them  our  pleasures  and  our  pains.  Stoian, 
the  son  of  Yanko,  grew  to  be  a  man,  and  his 
first  desire  was  to  become  a  hunter.  He  had 
his  father's  blood  in  his  veins,  and  while  still  a 
child,  his  greatest  delight  had  been  to  see  and 
handle  the  carabine  that  was  hanging  on  the 
wall.  But  when  he  entreated  his  mother  to 
give  him  this  fatal  weapon  and  let  him  go  into 
the  forest  the  poor  woman  burst  into  tears. 

"  No,  my  child,"  she  said,  "  for  no  money 
in  the  world  would  I  give  you  this  carabine.  I 
have  already  lost  my  husband;  do  you  want 
me  to  lose  my  son  ?" 

Stoian  held  his  peace  and  kissed  his  mo- 
ther ;  but  the  next  day  he  returned  to  the  at- 
tack, and  was  so  tender  and  caressing,  and 
promised  so  strongly  to  be  prudent,  that  he 
ended  by  having  his  way. 

Early  in  the  morning  Stoian  hastened  to  the 
mountain,  intoxicated  with  delight  He  hunted 
all  day,  and  at  evening  sought  a  cover  at  the 
very  place  where  his  father  had  died. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  young,  tired 
hnnter  was  giving  way,  despite  himself,  to  sleep, 
when  he  was  awakened  by  a  loud  noise.  He 
spied  a  strange  light ;  he  saw  the  trees  of  the 
forest  lighted  up  one  after  another  as  if  from  a 
flaming  furnace,  and  he  heard  a  heavy  tread 
and  the  noise  of  crackling  branches.  Without 
quitting  his  cover  Stoian  aimed  his  carabine 
and  commended  himself  to  God.  Suddenly 
there  issued  from  the  wood  a  huge  ram,  whose 
eyes  shot  fire,  and  whose  fleece  glittered  like 
the  rays  of  the  sun'. 

"Stoian I  Stoian!'*  it  cried,  "J  have  killed 
thy  father,  and  I  come  to  kill  thee. " 

"  Not  so, "  answered  the  youth ;  "  with  God's 
help  I  shall  kill  thee  instead." 

And  he  took  aim  so  well  that  the  animal, 
struck  between  its  eyes,  fell  back  and  rolled  on 
the  ground, 

Stoian  threw  himsdf  on  the  animal,  and 
stabbed  it  to  the  heart.  He  had  just  begun  to 
strip  off  its  fleece  when  a  tall  woman  with 
raven  tresses  and  sea-green  eyes  appeared  at 
his  side.  It  was  the  fairy  of  the  forest,  the 
Vila  of  the  mountain. 
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*'StoiaD,"  said  she,  'Hhon  host  delivered 
me  from  an  enemy ;  take  my  hand ;  I  am  thy 
sister.  Whenever  thou  needest  aid  think  of 
me. 

The  yonng  hunter  thanked  the  lady  and  re- 
turned to  Kronjevatz,  happy  and  proud  of  his 
hunting  expedition.  The  golden  fleece,  sus- 
pended on  the  wall,  lighted  up  the  whole  room. 
Men  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  province  to 
admire  it.  Stoian  was  proclaimed  king  of  the 
mountain,  like  his  &ther  hefore  him ;  and  all  the 
young  girls  smiled  on  him  as  he  passed  by. 

At  this  time  the  Turk — whom  God  confound! 
— ^was  master  of  Servia.  Beschid,  the  pacha  of 
Belgrade,  was  an  ex-jam*zary,  who  perhaps  had 
been  brave  in  his  day ;  but  he  was  now  nothing 
but  a  selfish  and  coarse  old  man,  who  passed 
his  life  in  drinking,  smoking,  and  sleeping.  To 
aid  him  in  governing  a  people  whose  language, 
religion,  and  customs  he  despised,  he  had  by 
his  side  a  renegade  from  none  knew  where,  one 
of  those  mbcreants  without  faith  or  law,  who 
live  by  rapine  alone.  Yacoub — for  such  was 
the  name  of  this  honest  man — had  a  low  brow, 
weasel  eyes,  a  nose  hooked  like  the  beak  of  an 
eagle,  and  ten  fingers  more  hooked  than  his 
nose.  Of  all  the  words  in  the  language  the 
one  that  he  knew  best  was  take;  which  he  con- 
jugated at  all  times  and  in  all  ways.  As  to 
the  word  rwtort^  he  was  ignorant  of  it.  May 
Eblis  teach  it  to  him  eternally  in  the  infernal 
abodes  I 

There  is  a  common  proverb,  that  a  Turk 
makes  more  havoc  than  ten  wolves,  and  that 
in  this  respect  a  renegade  is  equal  to  ton  Turks 
— Tacoub  did  not  belie  the  proverb.  One  day 
when  Reschid  went  to  Kronjevatz  on  a  hunting 
expedition,  Tacoub,  according  to  custom,  set 
about  collecting  the  taxes  for  his  own  profit. 
To  do  him  justice,  however,  he  did  give  some 
portion  to  his  master,  who  gave  none  to  the 
Sultan. 

On  entering  Stoian's  house  the  renegade's 
eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  golden  fleece.  His 
eyes  sparkled  with  greed,  and  his  hands  clenched 
convulsively. 

**My  son,"  said  he  to  the  hunter,  "this  is  a 
beautiful  thing.  The  pacha  should  know  all 
the  beasts  of  the  forest ;  carry  him  the  fleece 
of  this  ram.     It  belongs  to  him.'' 

"The  fleece  is  mine,"  answered  Stoian;  "I 
shall  give  it  to  no  one." 

'^Who  speaks  to  thee  about  giving?"  re- 
joined the  renegade.  '*  With  the  great  of  the 
earth  every  gift  is  an  exchange.  The  pacha, 
thy  master  and  mine,  is  too  generous  to  remain 
under  obligations  to  a  raya." 

^'  I  do  not  wish  to  sell  my  property,  but  to 
keep  it,"  replied  Stoian. 

**  Weigh  thy  words,  young  man,"  said  the  ren- 
egade, frowning.  "  Pride  brings  misfortune, 
and  the  pacha's  arm  is  long.  I  wish  this  fleece ; 
I  must  have  it." 

For  his  sole  answer  Stoian  took  down  his 
cariibine  and  showed  the  renegade  the  door. 

**  Restrain  thy  anger,  my  son,"  said  Yacoub, 


making  his  way  out  as  fast  as  possible.  *'  The 
day  may  come  when  thou  wilt  regret  not  having 
followed  my  counsel,"  * 

On  his  return  to  the  palace  the  renegade 
found  Beschid  draining  glass  after  glass  of  the 
white  wine  of  Semendria. 

"  Taste  this  wine,"  said  he  to  Yacoub,  "  it  is 
Tokay.  Should  the  cadis  try  it  they  would  ex- 
change their  whole  Koran  for  a  bottle." 

''It  is  excellent,"  answered  the  renegade; 
*<  but  it  is  not  equal  to  the  white  wine  that  I 
drank  at  Smyrna.  It  is  true  that  the  pacha 
there  possesses  a  vine  that  bears  grapes  which 
have  no  equal." 

*'  He  is  a  happy  man,"  said  Beschid,  getting 
drunker  evety  moment. 

'*  What  hinders  you  from  being  as  happy  as 
he  ?"  asked  Yacoub.  '*  There  is  in  this  coun- 
try a  certain  Stoian,  a  kind  of  sorcerer,  who  in 
a  week  could  plant  you  a  vine  and  give  you 
grapes  like  his.  But  he  might  put  on  some  air» 
about  it." 

'<  Airs!"  said  the  Turk,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders ;  "  send  him  a  janizary,  and  toll  him  that 
if  in  a  week  I  do  not  have  a  vine  and  grapes 
as  good  as  those  of  Smyrna  I  will  cut  ofl'  his 
head." 

"  That's  an  argument  which  admits  of  no  an- 
swer," cried  Yacoub,  laughing  heartily;  and 
adding,  between  his  teeth,  "  The  golden  fleece 
is  mine." 

On  receiving  this  sad  news  Stoian  burst  into 
tears.  "Alas,  mother,  we  are  lost!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"  My  son,"  answered  his  poor  mother, "  did  I 
not  tell  thee  that  this  carabine  would  cost  thee 
thy  life,  as  it  did  that  of  thy  father?" 

The  young  man  rushed  from  the  cottage  in 
despair,  and  wandered  hither  and  thither,  with- 
out caring  where.  At  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain a  young  girl  passed  him.  "Brother,  why 
dost  thou  weep  ?"  said  she. 

"  God  help  thee,  thou  canst  do  nothing  to 
aid  me  in  my  trouble!"  he  answered. 

"  How  canst  thou  tell  ?"  said  she ;  "  we  nev- 
er know  our  friends  till  we  have  tried  them  I" 

The  hunter  raised  his  faibd,  and  recognized 
the  fairy.  He  threw  himself  weeping  into  her 
arms,  and  told  her  all  the  wickedness  of  Ya- 
coub and  folly  of  the  pacha. 

"Is  that  all?"  said  the  fairy.  "Courage, 
brother ;  I  am  with  you.  Go  to  the  pacha,  ask 
him  where  he  wishes  the  vine  planted,  and  tell 
him  to  dig  the  trenches.  Then  take  a  sprig  of 
basil,  plant  it  at  the  spot,  and  sleep  quietly  in 
the  new  garden.  Within  a  week  you  will  gath- 
er ripe  grapes." 

Stoian  did  all  that  the  Vila  commanded  him. 
On  the  same  day  he  planted  the  sprig  of  basil ; 
but  he  had  little  confidence  in  the  promises 
of  the  fairy,  and  went  to  sleep  with  a  heavy 
heart.  He  rose  before  the  sun,  and  ran  to  look 
in  the  trenches :  the  shoots  were  already  begin- 
ning to  appear  above  the  ground.  On  the  sec- 
ond day  they  were  fully  grown,  on  the  third 
they  unfolded  their  leaves,  and  oh  the  fourth 
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they  were  In  flower. 
On  the  sixth  day,  al- 
thougtf  it  was  spring, 
the  grapes  wer^  gold- 
en. Stoian  gathered 
and  pressed  them,  and 
carried  to  his  lerrihle 
m&gter  it  flitgon  of 
sweet  wine  and  a  plate 
of  ripe  grapes » 

At  the  siglit  of  this 
marvelous  vintage  all 
were  astonished  !*ave 
the  pacha,  who  re- 
garded it  IMS  quite 
natural,  and  did  not 
eren  thank  poor  Stoi- 
an.  Nothing  is  easier, 
aaye  the  proverb,  than 
lo  catch  serpeiitd  wiili 
others'  hands. 

*^Wdl/'  said  Re- 
schid  to  Yacoub, 
"wliat  do  Jim  think 
of  my  power?  lam 
not  a  sorcerer;  it  is 
ray  boast.  When  you 
hare  the  sword  in 
hand  y<n\  need  know 
nothing  nor  have  no- 
thing; the  money  and 
wit  of  otUcr»~all  U 
yours." 

**  I  admire  the  gen- 
ins  of  your  highness," 
replied  the  reuegado, 
howing,  **and  hope, 
therefore,  that  he  wiJl 
not  leave  his  work  un- 
Hnishod." 

**  Doea  my  vineyard  lack  any  thing  ?"  asked 
Ues^ehid,  with  a  discontented  air. 

**  It  lacks  the  ivory  tower  which,  at  Smyrna, 
is  the  admiration  of  believerB  and  tho  despair 
of  infidels." 

^*Ia  that  all?"  said  the  pacha.  *Tome 
hither,  young  man.*  If  ia  a  month  I  d«  not 
have  an  ivory  tower  like  tJiaf  of  Smyrna  I  will 
eat  off  thy  head.     Thou  hast  heard— obey  V* 

Stoian  hastened  to  his  mother,  weeping. 
**Alaa!  mother,  we  are  lost,"  he  cried. 

"Go,  my  son,  nm  to  tlie  mountain,  and  per- 
Imps  you  will  iind  there  onr  protector  and 
friend.'* 

The  young  man  hastened  to  the  mountain 
and  called  the  fair)'  three  times.  £?tie  came  to 
him,  smiling,  and  listened  with  tenderness, 

**  Is  that  all  ?*'  j*aid  she.  **  Courage,  brother, 
I  am  with  you.  Go  to  the  pacha,  ask  him  for 
a  i«hip,  three  hundred  tuns  of  wine,  two  hundred 
pipes  of  brandy,  and  twelve  carpenters;  then 
Bet  sail  and  keep  straight  ahead.  As  soon  as 
the  ship  is  between  two  mouutainH,  land,  drain 
the  pond  which  you  will  find,  and  fdl  it  with  the 
wmc  and  brundy.  When  the  ele)>hants  come 
at  night  to  quench  their  thirst  thev  will  drink 


till  they  fall  dead  drunk  ;  let  the  car|>en« 
olT  their  tunks,  uud  you  will  have  a  *'« 
Return  to  the  vineyard  with  your  cc 
take  with  you  a  sprig  of  basil,  aad  *lee 
ly  in  the  new  garden ;  in  a  week  the  t< 
ivory  will  be  btjiU/' 

:Stoiun  did  all  that  the  fairj'  coram nnd 
The  sliip  Mopped  betTieen  tho  t^o  inoi 
the  pond  wa*  drained,  and  was  ihen  iill 
wine  and  brandy. 

At  nightfall  the  elephants  hastened  h 
troops.  The  first  that  tasted  the  brai 
peared  astonished,  hat  he  soon  Tetom< 
pleasure,  and  all  the  rest  followed  his  cj 
There  was  iiniverf^al  delight,  noise,  and 
Ail  Elephant  Land  seemed  keeping  hohJ 
contempt  of  etiquette  the  king  of  thi 
danced  a  pas  seul,  and  the  queen  wii ! 
a  young  chumberlain.  Then  the  vi"^ 
fell  into  ft  hcuTv  sleep,  nnd  the  curpcutci 
menced  their  work.  Blush  not  ai  thy  t 
fiture,  good  people  of  elephnnts;  thou 
tlve  first  that  have  let  their  teeth  be  fi 
during  sleep  *>r  drunk  en  nesj»,  and  ihoa  i 
be  the  last ! 

On  his  rejjyTi  Stoiap  catjsed  this  hug 
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hid  behind  the  wall,  and  watched  the  young 
hanter,  in  hopes  to  learn  his  secret;  but  Stoian 
passed  the  whole  day  in  singing  plaintive  songs, 
accompanying  himself  on  the  guzla.  When 
night  cast  its  veil  on  the  earth  nothing  was 
done.  Yacoub  withdrew,  rnbbing  his  hands. 
'*  He  is  lost,"  thought  he ;  **  the  golden  fleece 
is  mine ! " 

But  the  next  rooming  the  foundations  of  the 
ivory  tower  were  laid ;  on  the  second  day  the 
first  story  was  finished,  and  on  the  sixth  it  was 
complete,  with  its  dome  and  minarets.  For 
ten  leagnes  around  it  shone  in  the  sun  whiter 
than  the  sea  lighted  by  the  silvery  moon. 

At  the  sight  of  this  marvelous  edifice  all 
were  astonished  save  the  pacha,  who  thought 
it  quite  natural,  and  did  not  even  thank  poor 
Stoian. 

«' Well !"  said  he  to  Yacoub,  stroking  the  hilt 
of  hia  yataghan,  **what  do  you  think  of  my 
power?" 

"  I  admire  the  genius  of  your  Highness,"  an- 
swered the  renegade,  bowing,  '^  and  hope,  there- 
fore, that  he  will  not  leave  his  work  unfinished.'" 

'^  Does  my  ivory  tower  lack  any  thing  ?"  asked 
Beschid,  with  a  discontented  air.  /\ 

**  It  lacks  the  Princess  of  the  Indies.  What 
18  the  ivory  tower  if  it  does  not  contiun  the 
master-piece  of  creation  ?" 

"  Thou  art  right,"  returned  the  pacha,  "  it  is 
the  bird  that  gives  value  to  the  cage.  Come 
hither,  young  man,"  said  he  to  Stoian.  "  Go, 
bring  me  the  Princess  of  the  Indies.  If  thou 
retumest  without  this  miracle  of  beauty  I  will 
cut  off  thy  head.     Thou  hast  heard — obey  ! " 

Stoian  hastened  to  his  mother,  weeping, 
**Alas!  mother,  we  are  lost;  thou  wilt  never 
more  behold  thy  child !" 

*'  Go,  my  son,  run  to  the  mountain,  and  per- 
haps you  will  find  there  our  protector  and 
friend." 

The  young  man  hastened  to  the  mountain 
and  called  the  fairy  three  times.  She  came  to 
him,  smiling,  and  listened  with  tenderness. 

'^  Is  that  all  ?"  said  she.  '*  Courage,  brother, 
I  am  with  thee.  Go  to  the  pacha,  and  ask  him 
for  a  large  ship.  In  this  ship  build  twelve  fine 
shops,  and  fill  them  with  more  stuffs  and  jewels 
than  are  seen  in  all  the  bazars  of  Constantino- 
ple. Put  in  these  shops  the  twelve  handsom- 
est young  men  of  Servia,  dressed  like  princes. 
Then  set  sail,  and  when  the  vessel  stops  be- 
tween two  mountains,  land ;  thou  wilt  be  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Indies.  Take  thy  guzla  and 
sing  with  thy  companions ;  and  when  the  maid- 
ens of  the  country  come  to  the  fountain,  invite 
them  to  view  the  riches  of  thy  ship.  Mtfke 
them  presents ;  they  will  be  charmed  with  thy 
generosity,  and  will  say  on  returning  to  the 
town,  *  Never  was  there  seen  a  finer  ship,  richer 
treasures,  or  mqjre  obliging  shop-keepers.*  A 
woman  and  a  princess,  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  the  Indies,  is  doubly  curious ;  amuse  her  all 
day,  but  as  soon  as  night  comes  on  weigh  anch- 
or and  set  sail.  When  the  princess  is  on  thy 
ship  all  will  not  be  over;   she  is  a  magician, 


and  may  bring  more  than  one  danger  on  thy 
head.  But  follow  my  counsels,  and  thou  wilt 
succeed." 

Saying  this,  the  fairy  approached  the  brook 
which  fell  from  the  mountain,  and  called  a  sal- 
mon that  was  swimming  up  the  stream.  She 
detached  a  scale  from  his  skin,  which  she  gave 
to  Stoian.  **Take  thb  talisman,"  said  she. 
**  If  ever  thou  art  in  need  of  a  service  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea  throw  this  scale  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  call  my  brother,  the  salmon,  to  thy 
aid." 

Then,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  the  Vila 
spied  a  falcon  pursuing  a  dove.  She  whistled, 
and  the  two  birds  perched  upon  her  shoulder. 
She  plucked  a  feather  from  the  crest  of  the  fal- 
con, and  another  from  the  wing  of  the  dove, 
and  gave  them  to  Stoian. 


THB  VILA  AITD  BTOIAN. 

*' Take  these  two  talismans," said  she.  ''If 
ever  thou  art  in  need  of  a  service  in  the  air, 
cast  these  feathers  to  the  wind,  and  call  my 
brother  the  falcon  and  my  sister  the  dove  to  thy 
aid.  And  now  farewell,  my  brother ;  I  have 
exhausted  all  the  secrets  of  my  art  in  thy  be- 
half, and  thou  wilt  never  see  me  more." 

Stoian  thanked  his  sister,  the  Vila,  and  did 
all  that  she  had  commanded  him.  The  ship 
stopped  between  the  two  mountains ;  the  maid- 
ens came  to  the  fountain,  listened  to  the  songs 
of  Stoian,  went  on  board  the  ship,  accepted  the 
most  beautiful  presents  without  mjch  urging, 
and  repeated  that  night  throughout  the  whole 
town,  "  Never  was  there  seen  a  finer  ship,  rich- 
er treasures,  or  more  obliging  shop-keepers." 

The  next  day  the  Princess  of  the  Indies,  fol- 
lowed by  twelve  companions,  repaired  to  the 
shore  in  a  magnificent  palanquin,  drawn  by  the 
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gentlest  and  most  beantifal  of  elephants.  8he 
had  on  her  shoulder  a  little  green  paroquet, 
which  diverted  her  bv  its  chattering.  Stoian 
hastened  to  meet  the  lady,  and  did  her  the  hon- 
ors of  his  ship ;  in  every  shop  were  displayed  the 
richest  stufTs,  and  the  rarest  jewels  flashed  be- 
fore her  eyes — rings,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and 
diadems.  The  princess  and  her  maids  were 
like  larks  before  a  mirror ;  the  day  passed  with> 
oat-  their  being  able  to  take  their  astonished 
and  delighted  eyes  off  all  these  wonders. 

As  soon  as  night  fell  on  the  sea  Stoian 
weighed  anchor  and  set  sail.  At  the  first  mo- 
tion of  the  vessel  the  princess  was  alarmed ; 
she  hastened  on  deck  and,  taking  the  paroquet 
on  her  finger,  "Dear  bird,"  said  she,  "fly  to 
my  father  and  tell  him  that  strangers  are  carry- 
ing off  his  child." 

The  paroqaet  took  flight,  but  Stoian  in- 
stantly flang  the  falcon's  feather  in  the  air,  cry- 
ing, "  My  brother,  the  falcon,  come  to  my  aid !" 

And  lo  I  a  black  speck  appeared  afar  off  in 
the  heavens.  It  was  the  falcon,  which,  cleaving 
the  air,  fell  on  the  paroquet,  and  carried  it  to 
a  rock  to  devour  it. 

The  princess  looked  at  Stoian  with  a  disdain- 
ful air,  and  cast  her  ring  into  the  sea.  The 
ship  instantly  stopped  as  though  it  had  strand- 
ed on  a  shoal.  In  vain  the  wind  whistled 
through  the  sails — ^a  hidden  force  held  the  ves- 
sel motionless. 

Stoian  flung  to  the  wind  the  scale  of  the 
salmon,  crying, "  My  brother,  the  salmon,  come 
to  my  aid!" 

He  had  not  done  speaking  when  the  rich 
scales  of  a  huge  salmon  were  seen  glistening 
on  the  top  of  the  water.  The  fish  dived  and 
seized  the  ring ;  whereupon  the  vessel  began  to 
float,  driven  on  by  the  most  favorable  of  winds. 

The  princess  uttered  a  cry,  and  ran  to  re- 
join her  women.  But  the  next  morning,  at 
daybreak,  she  appeared  again  on  deck,  and  said 
to  Stoian : 

"  With  one  word  I  can  turn  this  ship  into 
stone,  and  thou  wilt  never  more  behold  thy 
country ;  nevertheless,  if  thou  wilt  give  me  the 
water  of  immortality,  I  am  ready  to  follow  thee. 
Dost  thou  see  the  rock  yonder,  from  which  is- 
sues a  thick  smoke?  There  is  the  fountain, 
guarded  by  two  dragons,  that  breathe  fire  from 
their  nostrils.  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
foil  the  vigilance  of  these  monsters,  which  sleep 
neither  day  nor  night.  If  thou  canst  succeed 
where  all  have  failed,  and  canst  fill  this  little 
flask,  thou  wilt  have  no  more  devoted  friend  or 
servant  than  I." 

For  his  sole  answer  Stoian  seized  the  flask, 
and  flung  to  the  wind  the  feather  of  the  dove, 
crying,  "  My  sister,  the  dove,  come  to  my  aid  I" 

Instantly  a  dove  whiter  than  snow  perched 
on  Stoian's  shoulder^  and,  seizing  the  flask  in 
its  beak,  soared  in  the  air  and  disappeared*  At 
the  end  of  an  hour  it  returned,  and  Stoian  was 
able  to  offer  the  princess  the  water  of  immor- 
tality. 

*'  Thanks,  my  friend,**  said  the  princess,  in 


the  tenderest  of  accents.  "  Now  thon  hast  no- 
thing more  to  fear  from  me;  speak,  whither 
art  thon  conducting  me  ?" 

"  To  my  master,  the  pacha,"  replied  Stoian. 

"Ah!"  said  she,  and  dropping  her  veil  over 
her  face  walked  away.  Daring  the  rest  of  the 
voyage  she  did  not  speak  a  word  to  Stoian. 

The  news  of  Stoian's  return  filled  Eroujevatz 
with  rejoicing.  Men  hastened  from  the  town 
and  the  country  round  about  to  witness  the  en- 
try of  the  Princess  of  the  Indies.  It  was  a 
marvelous  spectacle.  First  came  the  twelve 
maids  of  honor,  mounted  each  on  a  black  horse. 
Each  horse  was  led  by  the  bridle  by  one  of  the 
companions  of  Stoian.  Nothing  coold  be  im- 
agined more  magnificent  than  these  young  men 
with  their  rich  dresses,  jeweled  girdles,  swords 
with  silver  scabbards,  and  inlaid  carabines. 
But  all  was  forgotten  on  perceiving  Stoian  and 
his  conquest.  Thongh  enveloped  in  a  long 
black  veil,  which  disclosed  nothing  but  a  pair 
of  magnificent  black  eyes,  the  princess  eclipsed 
her  companions  as  the  moon  eclipses  the  stars^ 
Her  white  steed  seemed  prond  of  its  harden. 
All  the  men  admired  her  as  she  rode  along,  but 
the  women  gazed  at  Stoian.  Handsome,  prond, 
and  melancholy,  he  won  the  gaze  of  all. 

On  entering  the  palace  where  the  pacha  was 
awaiting  her  the  princess  removed  her  vefl.  At 
the  sight  of  this  wonderful  beauty  Rescind,  for- 
getting his  age,  ran  to  the  princess  with  a  trem- 
bling step  and  attempted  to  embrace  her.  Bat 
she  repulsed  him  so  roughly  that,  if  the  fidthfol 
Yacoub  had  not  been  there,  the  pacha,  despite 
his  power,  would  have  fallen  and  broken  his 
nose. 

"  Oh,  beautiful  savage !"  he  cried,  "what has 
your  slave  done  that  yon  should  treat  him  in 
this  way?" 

"You  are  an  ill-bred  fellow,"  answered  the 
princess,  haughtily.  "You  neither  ask  my 
name  nor  that  of  my  father ;  yon  know  neither 
who  I  am  nor  what  I  wish.  Am  I  a  hound  or 
hawk  to  be  taken. thus  by  force?  Know  that 
he  who  marries  me  must  possess  a  double  youth 
—that  of  the  soul  and  that  of  the  body." 

"My  soul  is  very  youthful,"  said  the  pacha; 
"  as  to  the  body,  I  ask  nothing  better  than  to 
rejuvenate  it,  were  it  only  to  many  and  enjoy 
a  long  life  with  you.    But  where  is  the  means  ?" 

"  I  have  found  the  means,"  replied  the  prin- 
cess. "  Here  is  a  flask  which  contains  the  wa- 
ter of  immortality.  Order  yoar  head  to  be  cot 
off;  once  dead,  I  will  sprinkle  you  with  this 
magic  water,  and  render  yon  as  young  and 
beautiful  as  yon  were  at  twenty." 

The  pacha  made  a  grimace,  then,  looking 
round,  his  eye  fell  on  Stoian,  and  he  frowned. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  the  power  of  this  marvelous 
water,"  said  he,  "  but  I  should  not  object  to 
seeing  it  first  tried.  What  if  I  make  the  ex- 
periment on  this  handsome  fellow,  whose  face 
displeases  me,  I  know  not  why.  *  Ck>me  hither, 
raya ;  to  rejuvenate  you,  I  am  about  to  cot  off 
your  head." 

"I  am  young  enough  to  dispense  with  the 
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trial,*'  answered  Stoi- 

an,    looking    at    the 

beaatifiil        Indian ; 

**bat  should  I  die  I 

will  not  shrink  from 

danger.     What  matr 

ten  life  to  me?** 
At  a  sign  from  the 

pacha  a  janisarj  drew 

his  sword,  and  with  a 

single  blow  stmck  off 

the  head  of  the  young 

man.     Erery  one  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  horror ;    , 

but  the  princess  in- 
stantly sprinkled  the 
still  palpitating  body 
with  her  mairelous 
water,  and  Stoian 
arose,  full  of  life  and 
health,  and  so  young 
and  handsome  withal 
that  the  pacha,  mad 
with  jealousy,  cried, 
^'Make  me  young 
again,  princess,  with- 
out losing  a  moment. " 
He  called  the  jani- 
sary  and  gave  him  his 
orders;  then  spjring 
Yacoub,  who  was  pre-  ; 
tending  to  weep —  | 
"  Poor  Yacoub,  my  | 
faithful  friend,  my 
right  hand,**  said  he, 
'*  I  can  not  leave  thee 
old  while  I  am  young ; 

we  shall  no  longer  understand  each  other.  No, 
my  friend,  I  am  not  selfish ;  I  need  thee,  and 
we  must  both  grow  young  together.  We  will 
both  be  beheaded  at  the  same  time." 

At  this  mark  of  friendship  Yacoub  turned  as 
pale  as  death.  He  attempted  to  speak,  and 
opened  his  lips ;  but  the  signal  was  given,  and 
in  an  instant  his  head  rolled  on  the  ground  by 
the  side  of  that  of  the  pacha. 

**Take  away  these  corpses,"  said  the  prin- 
cess, coldly,  '*and  throw  to  the  dogs  the  body 
of  this  insolent  fellow  who  dared  insult  me." 

At  these  words  every  one  looked  at  his  neigh- 
bor, the  Tarks  firowned,  but  the  Servians  drew 
their  swords  and  said,  ^^  The  princess  is  right ; 
the  insult  has  fallen  on  the  head  of  him  that 
offered  it.  Woe  to  him  who  does  not  respect 
a  woman!" 

And  an  old  Turk  rejoined,  '*  What  is  done 
is  done.     None  can  escape  his  destiny. " 

Tranquillity  re-established  the  princess  said 

to  Stoian,  *'  Behold  me  widowed  before  being 

married,  and  thyself  without  a  master.     Art 

thou  not  going  to  take  me  back  to  my  father  ?" 

**No,"  said  Stoian;  *^the  noblest  right  of  a 


DBOAFITATIOH. 

Servian  is  to  carry  off  his  wife,  and  I  have 
twelve  companions  ready  to  follow  my  exam- 
ple." 

''Stoian,"  said  the  princess,  smiling,  "thou 
knowest  that  I  do  not  like  violence.  What 
need  is  there  of  carrying  me  off?  Is  it  not 
enough  to  take  me  to  thy  mother  and  make 
room  for  me  at  her  fireside  ?" 

No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  on  the  same 
day  there  were  thirteen  marriages  at  Kronje- 
vatz. 

Reschid  had  more  than  one  successor,  and 
there  was  more  than  one  Yacoub — for  wherever 
there  is  a  pacha  like  Reschid  there  is  also  a  flat- 
terer and  traitor ;  but  the  wicked  profit  by  ex- 
perience and  are  reformed  by  fear.  No  one 
troubled  Stoian  —  all  respected  the  Princess 
of  the  Indies,  l^e  houses  where  the  spouses 
dwelt  may  yet  be  seen ;  and  the  stranger  is 
shown  a  stone  placed  above  the  door,  with  a 
carabine  and  a  yataghan  crossed  thereon,  which 
were  sculptured,  it  is  said,  by  Stoian  himself. 
Below  it  is  written  the  word  that  is  the  joy  ef 
the  Servian  and  the  terror  of  the  Osmanli— 
Svobodnost—ltiBEBTY. 
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ENGLISH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  AN 
AMERICAN. 

I.— THE  ENGLISH  STEAMER. 

IN  an  after-dinner  speech  one  of  the  wittiest 
of  the  party  with  whom  I  came  to  England 
remarked,  *^  We  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  yacht, 
wo  arrived  at  Cowes,  and  we  landed  on  Christ- 
mas-day ;  and  we  shonld  advise  all  onr  fellow- 
countrymen  to  cross  in  the  same  way,  arrive  at 
the  same  port,  and  land  on  the  same  day."  My 
friend  was  perfectly  right ;  this  programme  could 
not  be  improved  upon  in  the  least. 

Landing,  then,  at  Cowes,  on  Christmas-day, 
my  first  impressions  of  England  were  most  cheer- 
ful. Dusk  had  fallen ;  the  lamps  of  the  little  town 
were  all  alight ;  from  every  house  came  gleams 
of  Christmas  fires  and  sounds  of  Christmas  mer- 
riment ;  and  at  the  wharf  and  along  the  beach 
were  groups  of  sturdy  townsmen  and  watermen 
ready  to  give  us  a  Christmas  welcome.  To  the 
telegraph  office,  to  send  a  message  across  the  seas 
that  we  had  arrived  safe  and  well ;  then  to  the 
club-house  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  where 
a  solitary  member,  passing  a  lonely  Christmas 
with  his  little  boy,  heartily  dispensed  the  hos- 
pitalities of  the  club;  and  then  we  were  all 
taken  in  charge  by  a  genial  citizen  of  Cowes, 
and  driven  off  to  his  residence  to  join  a  Christ- 
mas party. 

For  all  the  outside  world  Dickens  has  created 
an  imaginary  England,  in  which  the  happy  peo- 
ple dance  around  May-poles  in  the  summer,  and 
feast  upon  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding  in  the 
winter,  and  in  which,  although  there  may  be 
some  poor  folk,  some  wicked  folk,  and  some 
suffering  folk,  still  the  large  majority  of  the 
population  are  so  rosy,  so  jovial,  and  so  full  of 
good  beer  and  good-nature,  that  life  is  a  con- 
stant succession  of  enjojrments.  Seen  by  the 
light  of  Christmas  fires,  and  through  the  aro- 
matic steam  of  Christmas  puddings  and  Christ- 
mas grog,  as  through  a  fairy  fog,  the  island 
seemed  to  justify  all  the  fine  things  that  had 
been  said  of  it ;  but  it  assumed  rather  a  less 
romantic  phase  in  the  cold  gray  of  a  cheerless 
December  morning,  when  I  put  off  to  catch  the 
steamer  for  Southampton.  The  sun,  having 
kept  the  previous  holiday  too  well,  sullenly  re- 
fused to  shine;  the  dull  leaden  light  made 
every  thing  look  disagreeable ;  the  fairy  fog 
was  succeeded  by  a  chilly,  damp,  morose  mist, 
that  soaked  through  coats  and  boots  remorse- 
lessly ;  and  behold !  all  the  pleasing  pictures  of 
the  night  before  were  blurred  m  the  mind  of  the 
shivering  voyager,  like  photographs  taken  by  an 
operator  afflicted  with  the  ague. 

No  matter;  a  short  pull  and  we  should  be 
aboard  the  Southampton  boat,  and  find  warmth 
and  refreshment  in  its  comfortable  saloons.  Of 
course  the  boat  was  to  be  like  an  American 
North  River  steamer,  with  its  separate  cabins 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  its  smoking-room, 
its  bar-room,  its  refreshment-room,  its  soft  car- 
pets and  luxurious  furniture,  its  attentive  wait- 
ers, and  its  warm  ample  breakfast.    We  neared 


her  black  hull ;  the  unaccustomed  cries  of  *'  Ease 
her ! "  **  Stop  her ! "  greeted  our  astonished  ears ; 
we  climbed,  were  pushed,  were  dragged  up  her 
wet  slippery  sides,  and  instead  of  the  cocy  river 
steamer  of  America  we  found  organized  dis- 
comfort and  systematic  inconvenience.  Groups 
of  passengers,  as  benumbed  and  as  disconsolale 
as  ourselves,  were  huddled  about  the  sloppj 
deck.  They  looked  at  ns  mournfully  and 
pityingly,  as  if  they  were  saying  to  them- 
selves, '^Another  victim!"  We  looked  at 
them  and  thought,  '^What  honors  must  be 
below  if  these  experienced  natives  prefer  to 
suffer  on  deck!"  We  anxiously  inquired  if 
this  were  the  steamer  for  Southampton.  Tea. 
The  regular  steamer  ?  Tes.  The  only  steam- 
er to  catch  the  London  train  ?  Yes.  These 
inquiries,  uttered  in  a  plaintive  tone,  to  which 
the  cold  added  an  involuntary  stutter,  were  sym- 
pathetically answered  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
a  puddle  for  a  cushion  and  a  drop  of  rain  for  a 
nosd-jeweL  '* Start  her!**  cried  somebody, 
^* Start  her!"  echoed  somebody  else,  and  off 
we  went. 

.AH  the  arrangements  on  board  this  steamer, 
AS  on  most  other  English  steamers,  were  ad- 
mirably designed  to  give  the  utmost  possible 
trouble  and  discomfort  to  every  body.  Walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  the  mist  and  watching  the 
wet  and  moody  passengers,  I  noticed  that  all 
orders  had  to  be  shonted  by  the  pilot  to  a  haj, 
and  by  the  boy  to  the  helmsman  or  the  engineer. 
In  America  the  pilot  communicates  with  the 
engineer  by  simply  pulling  a  bell  once,  twice, 
or  thrice,  according  to  the  order  he  wishes  to 
give.  On  this  boat,  as  on  most  other  £ln^ish 
boats,  the  pilot  or  captain  stalks  about  in  the 
cold  on  a  bridge  between  the  paddle-boxes,  and 
the  helmsman  stands  shivering  at  the  wheel, 
exposed  to  rain  or  snow  or  hail.  In  America 
both  pilot  and  steersman  are  under  cover,  in  a 
little  glass  room  placed  near  the  bow  of  the 
boat  and  commanding  a  clear  view  of  the 
course.  Such  simple  conveniences  as  a  bell 
and  a  shelter  from  the  weather  have  not  yet 
suggested  themselves  to  the  managers  of  En- 
glish steamers.  The  whole  service  is  a  quarter 
of  a  century  behind  the  age.  Every  effort  is 
made,  apparently,  to  subject  the  sailors  to  un- 
necessary exposure  and  fatigue,  and  to  render 
the  passengers  miserable.  The  cabins  are  small, 
close,  uncomfortably  furnished,  and  either  insuf- 
ferably hot  or  terribly  cold.  Unless  the  weath- 
er be  so  fine  that  pacing  the  deck  is  pleasant  it 
is  impossible  to  pass  one  agreeable  moment 
on  any  of  these  craft.  What  we  experienced 
on  the  Southampton  steamer  I  have  since  en- 
dured on  many  other  English  vessels,  and  nou- 
bly  upon  the  line  between  Dover  and  Calais. 
The  accommodations  on  the  best  of  the  En- 
glish passenger-boats  are  not  equal  to  those  of 
a  second-class  American  tug-boat.  The  ayatem 
is  a  disgrace  to  a  maritime  nation. 

In  America,  for  a  service  like  that  between 
Cowes  and  Southampton,  instead  of  these  slow, 
black,  dirty  vessels,  with  their  exposed  decks, 
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their  choky  cabins,  and  their  cambroas  ma- 
ctiineiy  of  a  captain,  pilot,  helmsman,  and  in- 
termediate boy,  all  shaffling  about  in  every  sort 
of  weather,  and  sharing  with  the  poor  passen- 
gers the  discomforts  of  an  open-air  voyage,  we 
should  have  a  trim,  neat,  fast  steamer,  the  decks 
cofvered  with  awnings  in  summer,  the  cabins 
large,  handsome,  and  elegantly  famished,  the 
boys  employed  to  wait  upon  the  passengers  in- 
stead of  serving  as  human  speaking-trumpets 
or  animated  bell-pnlls,  and  all  the  arrangements 
80  contrived  as  to  lighten  the  labors  of  the  crew, 
and  make  the  trip  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  purg- 
atory  for  the  passengers.  On  the  line  between 
Polkestone  and  Boulogne  some  enterprising  gen- 
ins  has  discovered  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
a  pilot  to  face  a  hail-storm  or  a  gale  in  order 
to  direct  the  boat  properly,  and  has  erected  a 
shield  of  a  couple  of  planks,  with  a  pane  of 
glass  in  each  plank,  so  that  the  pilot  may  shel- 
ter himself  behind  them  and  yet  see  his  way 
into  port.  The  erection  of  these  planks  is  not 
a  very  revolutionary  proceeding ;  the  enterpris- 
ing genius  has  never  got  beyond  the  planks,  and 
suggested  that,  by  extending  the  shield  so  as  to 
form  a  room,  and  then  covering  it  with  a  roof, 
the  pilot  would  be  more  perfectly  protected  and 
could  see  just  as  well ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  the  in- 
vention is  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  innova- 
tion, no  other  line  has  been  weak  enough  to 
imitate  it,  and  the  pilot  takes  advantage  of  it 
clandestinely,  if  at  all,  evidently  considering 
that  a  true  British  sailor  ought  to  do  his  work 
better  when  he  is  benumbed  with  cold,  drenched 
with  rain,  and  blinded  with  hail-stones.  The 
same  wholly  unnecessary  exposure  of  the  men 
prevails  upon  the  English  locomotives. 

IL-THB  ENGLISH  RAILWAT. 

If  in  some  respects  the  English  railways  are 
inferior  to  the  American,  in  many  others  they 
are  unquestionably  superior.  In  America  the 
railway  has  built  up  most  of  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages ;  but,  like  a  rich  old  curmudgeon 
who  gives  his  children  a  fortune  but  insists  upon 
coming  to  live  with  them  when  they  are  mar- 
ried and  settled,  it  becomes  a  nuisance  forever 
afterward.  In  England,  having  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  places 
through  which  it  passes,  the  railway  conducts 
itself  much  more  agreeably,  ministering  to  the 
prosperity  but  not  materially  interfering  with 
the  comfort  of  its  line  of  route,  except  in  Lon- 
don, where  it  bullies  every  thing  and  every  body, 
from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  the  driver  of  a  cos- 
termonger*s  cart,  who  curses  as  he  sees  the 
words  *'  No  thoroughfare"  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a  railway  viaduct. 

This  I  noticed  and  pondered  upon  during  my 
first  trip  from  Southampton  to  London,  and  the 
idea  has  recurred  in  many  subsequent  railway 
experiences.  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  there 
are  no  such  stations,  or  d^pdts,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans call  them,  in  the  United  States  as  in  En- 
gland. I  do  not  speak  of  those  gorgeous  struc- 
tures, half  hotels  and  one-fourth  conservatories 


and  the  other  fourth  sutions,  which  are  erected 
in  the  principal  cities  here  to  ruin  the  railway 
companies  and  bewilder  the  admiring  traveler, 
but  of  the  ordinary  d^pdts  throughout  the  king- 
dom. The  worst  of  them  have  comfortable  ac- 
commodations, a  refreshment-saloon,  and  a  news- 
stand, and  are  so  arranged  that  the  most  determ- 
ined suicide  would  find  it  difficult  to  cast  him- 
self under  the  wheels  of  the  steam-juggernaut. 
In  America  the  ordinary  or  average  d<$p6t  is  as 
uncomfortable  as  possible ;  the  refreshment-sa- 
loons are  only  open  at  hours  when  food  and 
drink  are  least  required  by  the  travelers;  in- 
stead of  a  news-stand  they  have  a  news-boy,  who 
passes  through  the  cars  with  the  daily  and  week- 
ly papers,  and  a  few  old  novels,  just  at  the  time 
when  you  don't  want  to  read  and  do  want  to 
sleep;  and  the  facilities  for  accidents  are  so 
ample  that  the  old  custom  of  making  your  will 
before  you  start  upon  a  journey  bids  fair  to  be 
revived. 

At  none  of  the  American  depots  can  you  find 
those  underground  passages  or  those  safety- 
bridges  by  which  travelers  can  pass  from  one 
side  of  the  station  to  the  other  without  the  risk 
of  being  run  over  while  crossing  the  track.  On 
the  contrary,  every  body  takes  his  chance,  and 
a  favorite  amusement  with  impatient  travelers 
is  to  walk  upon  the  rails,  tight-rope  fashion, 
while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  train.  On 
none  of  the  American  lines  are  the  rails  car- 
ried nnd^r  or  over  the  country  roads,  nor  are 
gates  provided,  to  be  closed  so  as  to  stop  the 
traffic  upon  such  roads  while  trains  are  in  sight. 
A  sign-board,  labeled  '*Look  out  for  the  loco- 
motive," is  stuck  up  at  the  crossing,  and  the 
rest  is  left  to  Providence,  who  interferes  in  such 
matters  much  less  frequently  than  railway  di- 
rectors suppose.  Country  wagons  with  sleepy 
drivers  crawl  upon  the  tracks  and  are  smashed. 
People  driving  for  pleasure,  with  horses  which 
they  fondly  imagine  can  beat  any  locomotive,  try 
to  cross  the  rails,  an  inch  in  advance  of  the  ap- 
proaching train,  and  are  smashed.  Cattle,  left 
wandering  about  to  pick  up  an  existence  on  the 
road-side  by  economical  owners,  get  upon  the 
line  and  are  smashed.  In  some  localities  the 
railway  accidento  supply  the  newspapers  with 
their  only  local  items,  and  regulate  the  price  of 
beef. 

It  might  be,  and  indeed  is,  popularly  sup- 
posed that  the  American  railway  system  could 
be  adequately  described  by  the  words  smash 
and  dash;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  English 
trains  run  much  faster  than  the  American ;  and, 
as  the  rails  are  more  firmly  laid  and  better  bal- 
lasted, there  is  little  of  that  tremendous  jolting 
which,  on  some  roads  in  America,  makes  the 
passengers  resemble  a  troupe  of  acrobats,  flying 
frantically  toward  the  roof  of  the  car,  alighting 
upon  their  own  seats  or  those  of  their  neighbors, 
as  it  may  happen,  and  shaking  so  violently  that 
each  one  wonders  how  the  others  manage  to 
keep  themselves  from  falling  to  pieces.  Double 
tracks,  which  are  the  rule  in  England,  are  the 
exception  in  America,  and  this,  which  has  been 
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the  cause  of  countlesB  accidents,  obliges  the 
trains  to  travel  more  slowly.  When  you  leave 
the  main  lines,  or  trunk  lines,  as  the  English 
call  them,  the  slowness  of  the  American  trains 
is  proverbial  There  is  a  stoiy  current  that  a 
negro,  walking  along  one  of  these  country  roads, 
overtook  a  train,  and  was  invited  by  the  good- 
natured  conductor  to  "jump  aboard  and  ride 
into  town."  "No,  t'ank  you,  massa,"  replied 
the  intelligent  African ;  "  I'se  in  a  hurry,  I  is. " 
The  conductors,  or  guards,  are  of  a  very  diffei^ 
eni  class  from  the  guards  of  English  railways. 
They  wear  no  uniform;  they  are  universally 
popular;  of  course,  in  a  republic,  they  are  as 
much  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  gentlemen  as 
any  of  the  passengers;  they  are  offered  and 
would  accept  no  bribes,  and  it  is  a  remaritable 
circumstance  that,  although  they  are  not  very 
well  paid,  they  neariy  all  manage  to  live  well, 
dress  well,  and  retire  with  moderate  fortunes  at 
the  and  of  a  few  years  of  service.  Let  others 
explain  this  &ct  as  they  may ;  my  own  public 
belief  is,  that  tlie  conductors  get  rich  by  invest- 
ing their  hard-earned  savings  in  judicious  sp^- 
ulationsl 

Such  matters  occur  to  me  by  way  of  contrast ; 
but  to  appreciate  the  English  railways  justly  one 
must  have  come  from  a  country  where  such  con- 
trasts are  to  be  found.  The  substantially-built 
stations,  instead  of  the  flimsy  wooden  ddpots ; 
the  rapid  and  easy  motion,  instead  of  the  rough, 
painful  jolting ;  the  care  with  which  life  and 
proper^  are  protected  along  the  line,  instead  of 
the  utter  recklessness  with  which  both  life  and 
property  are  imperiled ;  the  precautions  against 
accidents,  instead  of  the  certainty  of  accidents ; 
the  civility  of  the  guard,  which  is  none  the  less 
pleasant  because  it  costs  sixpence,  instead  of 
the  independence  of  the  conductor,  who  feels 
under  no  obligation  to  answer  a  question  unless 
you  are  a  personal  acquaintance ;  the  invariable 
double  tracks,  instead  of  the  single  tracks, 
which,  like  the  broad  road  of  Scripture,  'Mead 
to  death ;"  the  magnificent  specimens  of  rail- 
way engineering  across  rivers  and  under  mount- 
ains, instead  of  the  frail  bridges  that  crumble 
with  the  shock  of  the  cars,  or  the  iU-Ughted 
tunnels  where  rival  trains  rush  to  collisions — 
these  are  some  of  the  points  of  superiority 
which  a  newly-arrived  American  notices  during 
his  first  journey  upon  an  English  railway.  In 
America  there  are  none  of  those  splendid  via- 
ducts which  enable  the  trains  here  to  enter  the 
hearts  of  great  cities,  the  cars  passing  over  the 
roofe  of  the  houses,  train  crossing  over  train, 
passengers  and  freight  brought  to  the  centres 
of  fashion  or  of  business,  and  yet  no  lives  en- 
dangered, no  property  destroyed,  no  time  lost, 
nobody  inconvenienced.  The  American  rail- 
way either  goes  blustering  through  the  main 
streets  of  the  town,  like  a  mechanical  rowdy, 
running  over  children,  frightening  horses,  and 
scattering  fire  and  smoke ;  or  else  stops  in  the 
suburbs,  like  the  same  rowdy,  overawed  by  mu- 
nicipal regulations  or  legal  injunctions,  and  dis- 
gorges its  cargo  into  cars  drawn  by  horses,  to 


be  slowly  dragged  to  the  central  depots.  Tins 
is  the  case  even  in  New  York,  where  it  requires 
an  hour's  journey  to  reach  the  station  at  which 
the  locomotive  is  attached  to  the  train.  At 
Philadelphia,  which  is  on  the  ronte  between 
New  York  and  Washington,  the  nuisance  has 
become  so  great  and  the  delay  so  annoying,  that 
special  trains  are  now  dispatched  to  the  nation- 
al  capital  by  a  new  road  which  passes  around 
Philadelphia  without  stopping,  and  thus  in  a 
double  sense  circumvents  the  Quaker  City. 

But  when  the  English  have  done  so  well,  it 
is  a  nuurvel  that  they  have  not  done  better.  An 
American  in  England  misses  the  sleeping-cars, 
the  smoking-cars,  and  one  or  two  more  travel- 
ing comforts  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed, 
which  might  be  cheaply  and  advantageously  in- 
troduced, and  which  are  only  withheld  on  ac- 
count of  the  fine  old  British  prejudice  agiunst 
novelties.  In  the  United  States  a  person  who 
is  obliged  to  travel  all  night  pays  a  few  shillings 
extra  for  a  berth  in  a  sleeping-car,  and  takes 
his  seat  there  during  the  day,  having  a  littk 
extra  room  and  comfort  for  his  money.  At 
night  his  berth  is  made  up  by  the  waiter,  who 
takes  charge  of  his  ticket;  he  undresses;  he 
puts  out  his  boots ;  he  goes  to  sleep ;  he  rests 
undisturbed.  In  the  morning  he  has  arrived  at 
his  destination:  his  clothes  are  brushed  and 
his  boots  are  blacked ;  he  makes  his  toilet  at  a 
dressing-table  in  a  comer  of  the  car;  the  waiter 
will  shave  him — few  Americans  shave  them- 
selvesr— if  he  choose;  he  has  only  to  get  his 
breakfiist  and  go  at  once  to  his  business.  The 
traveler  in  England,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, pays  a  few  shillings  to  the  guard  for 
the  privilege  of  having  two  or  three  seats  in- 
stead of  one ;  stretches  out  his  legs  when  night 
comes ;  covers  himself  as  well  as  he  can ;  goes 
to  sleep  if  possible ;  is  waked  up  a  doxen  times 
during  the  night;  gets  up  in  the  morning 
frowsy,  drowsy,  and  with  a  cold  in  his  head, 
and  is  compelled  to  go  to  a  hotel  and  spend  a 
couple  of  hours  in  freshening  himself  up  before 
he  is  fit  even  to  think  of  the  business  which  he 
is  in  no  condition  to  transact  that  day.  Why 
in  the  world  can  not  the  English  railways  have 
sleeping-cars  ?  Bailway  corporations  have  no 
souls,  of  course ;  but  in  America  independent 
companies  seized  the  idea,  built  the  cars,  paid 
the  railway  companies  for  the  right  to  attach 
them  to  the  regular  night-trains,  and  have  real- 
ized fortunes  from  the  enterprise.  Transport- 
ers of  furniture  are  able  to  secure  special  cars 
for  their  goods  in  England,  and  surely  any  one 
can  obtain  the  right  to  run  a  sleeping-car,  if  he 
pay  enough  for  it.  That  there  is  money  to  be 
made  by  such  a  speculation  must  be  evident  to 
those  who  have  journeyed  in  England  and  ob- 
served the  efforts  which  passengers  make  to 
pass  the  night  without  actual  suffering,  and  the 
amount  of  extra  fare  which  they  vainly  pay  to 
guards,  to  refreshment-saloons,  and  for  drinks 
and  cigars,  in  order  to  achieve  this  result. 

The  smoking-car  is  another  affair.    The  rail- 
way companies  themselves  should  take  that  in 
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hand.  It  is  no  longer  a  crime  in  England  to 
smoke ;  bnt  to  read  the  railway  regulations  one 
woold  suppose  that  a  smoker  was  an  outcast. 
Now,  to  at  least  five  Englishmen  out  of  every 
ten  a  cigar  or  a  pipe,  though  upon  other  occa- 
sions it  may  be  considered  a  luxury,  is  an  actual 
necessary  after  a  dinner  and  during  a  journey. 
Theoretically,  the  railway  companies  fine  you 
forty  shillings  if  you  smoke  a  cigar;  practical- 
ly,  yon  tip  the  guard  and  smoke  as  many  cigars 
as  yon  please.  The  companies  are  placed  in 
this  dilemma :  they  must  either  connive  at  the 
Tiolation  of  their  own  rules,  or  arrest  the  ma- 
jority of  the  male  passengers  in  every  train. 
Such  a  position  is  simply  ridiculous.  I  remem- 
ber that,  when  the  authorities  attempted  to  en- 
force an  odious  and  unconstitutional  excise-law 
in  New  York,  a  very  able  editor,  Mr.  George 
Wilkes,  calculated  the  number  of  liquor-dealers 
and  the  capacity  of  the  city  prisons,  and  then 
advised  the  dealers  to  disobey  the  law  simul- 
taneously, since  there  were  not  prisons  enough 
to  hold  so  many  thousand  offenders.  This 
shrewd  advice  was  followed,  and  the  law  re- 
mains a  dead  letter.  The  British  public  have 
done  precisely  the  same  thing  in  regard  to 
smoking  in  railway  trains.  There  are  not  pris- 
ons enough  in  Great  Britain  to  confine  all  the 


railway  smokers.  Some  conspicuous  trans- 
gressor, like  Lord  Ranelagh,  may  be  arrested 
now  and  then,  and  forced  to  pay  forty  shillings; 
but  doubtless,  if  the  truth  were  known,  the 
judges  who  enforce  the  fines  have  themselves 
broken  the  law ;  just  as  a  certain  justice  ac- 
knowledged from  the  bench  that  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  a  railway  key,  although 
his  duty  compelled  him  to  punish  another  gen- 
tleman for  having  one  in  his  possession.  On 
Spanish  railways  gentlemen  smoke  everywhere ; 
on  Italian  and  German  railways  they  smoke  in 
every  car  where  there  are  no  English  ladies ; 
on  French  and  English  railways  they  smoke  in 
every  car  where  there  are  no  ladies ;  in  America 
they  have  a  car  to  themselves,  more  or  less  ele- 
gantly upholstered,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
train  is  left  to  the  non-smokers,  with  no  odor 
of  yesterday^s  fumigation  to  offend  their  nos- 
trils, and  no  cigar-ashes  to  soil  their  dresse?. 
Is  not  this  the  moyt  sensible  plan?  Some 
American  smoking-cars  are  fitted  up  with  card- 
tables,  chess-tables,  and  files  of  newspapers ;  all 
are  sufficiently  comfortable.  Is  there  any  rea- 
son, except  the  British  reason  that  it  has  never 
been  done,  why  almost  every  railway  company 
should  refuse  to  extend  the  convenience  of  n 
smoking-car  to  its  patrons  ? 
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THE  Articles  of  Confederation  committed  to 
the  old  Congress  the  duty  of  establishing 
Courts  of  partial  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  and 
authorized  the  creation  of  special  tribunals  to 
decide  questions  between  States  concerning 
boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause,  or 
controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of 
soil  under  different  grants  of  two  or  more 
States ;  but  no  Court  of  common-law  jurisdic- 
tion was  authorized.  The  Judicial  department 
partook  of  the  general  weakness  of  the  Confed- 
eration, and  a  desire  was  manifested  to  estab- 
lish it  on  a  wider  and  firmer  basis. 

In  the  Convention  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
Constitution  various  plans  for  the  organization 
of  a  Court  were  considered  and  defeated. 
Among  them  was  the  scheme,  supported  with 
earnestness  by  Madison,  to  give  the  new  tribu- 
nal authority  to  revise  Acts  of  Congress,  be- 
fore they  took  effect,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  conformed  to  the  Constitution  then 
about  to  be  adopted ;  bnt  this  was  voted  down. 
The  Court,  subsequently  to  its  organization, 
although  requested  by  Washington  to  examine 
an  Act  passed  by  Congress,  the  constitutionali- 
ty of  which  he  doubted,  returned  it  to  him  not 
having  authority  to  consider  the  matter  other- 
wise than  in  some  pending  litigation. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  first  Congress  in 
1789  no  Court  was  in  existence,  as  it  needed 
the  moulding  power  of  Congress  to  give  it  form 
and  vitality,  and  to  permit  the  nomination  and 
appointment  of  judges.  The  occasion  was  one 
of  extraordinary  interest  as  the  Constitution 
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had  been  adopted  by  more  than  the  requisite 
vote,  and  the  Court  was  to  be  supplied  with  the 
requisite  form  and  machinery  and  set  in  mo- 
tion. A  committee,  consisting  in  part  of  mem- 
bers who  had  been  in  the  Convention  and  dis- 
tinguished for  ability,  was  selected  to  report  a 
plan  for  ordaining  and  establishing  a  Supreme 
and  inferior  Courts. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  Judiciary  Act, 
adopted  in  September  of  that  year,  with  the  ar- 
ticles in  the  Federalist  respecting  the  COnrtj  and 
both  with  the  early  decisions  made  by  the  tri- 
bunal, it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  remark- 
able conformity  between  them,  duo  in  great 
part  to  the  commanding  influence  of  Hamilton, 
whose  Numbers  in  the  Federalist^  with  those  of 
Jay  and  Madison,  are  destined  to  live  as  long 
as  any  published  work,  the  effort  of  human 
minds,  of  which  to-day  we  have  knowledge.  It 
is  thought  by  many  that  the  Judiciary  Act 
emanated  from  Hamilton;  certainly  its  spirit 
if  not  its  language  came  from  him.  To  these 
several  sources  it  is  proper  to  turn  for  informa- 
tion on  the  important  subject  of  the  power  of 
Congress  over  the  modes  of  proceeding  of  that 
tribunal. 

The  United  States  has  been  most  fortunate 
in  the  character  of  the  men  who  have  occupied 
the  Judicial  Department  of  the  Grovemment. 
John  Jay  was  nominated  by  Washington  as  the 
first  Chief  Justice.  What  Mr.  Webster  so  cor- 
rectly said  of  Mr.  Jay,  '*  that  when  the  ermine 
fell  upon  his  shoulders  it  touched  an  object  not 
less  pure  than  itself."  applied  to  other  members 
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of  the  Court.  John  Marshall,  who  was  nomin- 
ated hj  Adams  in  1801,  met  Washington  aft- 
er his  Presidency  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  was 
persuaded  to  stand  for  Congress,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  speech  on  Jay's  Treaty, 
which  secured  his  nomination  as  Chief  Justice. 
He  adorned  the  Court  for  about  thirty -five 
years.  The  learning,  wisdom,  and  experience 
of  the  tribunal,  its  freedom  firom  the  bias  of 
party,  and  its  lofty  sense  of  integrity,  morality, 
and  patriotism  have  made  it  a  temple  of  justice 
to  which  the  American  people  look  with  high 
reyerence. 

The  general  outline  only  of  this  tribunal  was 
delineated  in  the  Constitution.  Neither  the 
number  of  judges,  nor  the  mode  of  proceeding 
— ^whether  according  to  the  common-law  or  oth- 
erwise— was  specified,  and  the  Court  itself,  aft- 
er it  went  into  operation,  held  that  in  criminal 
cases  it  had  no  common -law  powers.  The 
Court,  under  the  authority  conferred  on  it  by 
Congress  to  make  certain  rules  for  regulating 
the  mode  of  proceeding  in  inferior  Courts,  pre- 
scribed that  it  should  be  after  the  common-law, 
'^  as  it  was  known  in  the  country  from  which  our 
knowledge  of  it  was  derived."  The  Constitu** 
tion  fixed  upon  some  few  principles  relating  to 
the  Court  of  great  importance.  It  provided  that 
the  tenure  of  office  should  be  during  good  be- 
havior ;  that  the  compensation  of  judges  should 
not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in 
office ;  that  the  trial  of  crimes,  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury ;  that  such  trial 
shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  such  crime 
shall  be  committed,  or  where  Congress  shall  di- 
rect when  not  committed  in  any  %tate ;  and 
what  constituted  treason  was  declared,  and  the 
mode  and  extent  of  punishment. 

With  these  exceptions  the  mode  of  exercis- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  most  of  the  subjects  of  jurisdiction, 
was  committed  to  Congress.  '*The  distribu- 
tion and  appropriate  exercise  of  the  judicial 
power,  must  therefore  (said  Judge  Baldwin)  be 
made  by  laws  passed  by  Congress,  and  can  not 
be  assumed  by  any  other  department."  The 
outline  of  the  Court  in  the  Constitution,  except 
as  it  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

i  1.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  estab- 
lish.... 

i  8.  The  Jndldal  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  In 
lawand  equity  arisingunder  this  Constitution,  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  or  which  shall 
be  made  under  their  authority ;  to  all  cases  affecting 
embassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls ;  to 
all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction ;  to 
controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
party ;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States ; 
between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ;  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  States ;  between  citizens  of 
the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  differ- 
ent States,  and  between  a  State  or  a  citizen  thereof 
and  foreign  States,  cltlsens  or  subjects. 

"In  all  cases  affecting  embassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State 
shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  ifHg- 
<iMrf  jturiadieUon,   In  all  the  other  cases  befbie-men- 


tioned  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appeBate  Jurith 
dieeiofi  both  as  to  law  and  fact  with  muh  Kzoxpnoits 
and  under  wch  beqitlations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make.** 

By  an  amendment  the  Judicial  power  was 
not  to  extend  to  any  suit  at  law  or  oquity 
against  one  of  the  United  States,  commenced 
by  citizens  of  another  State  or  by  foreign  citi- 
zens or  subjects. 

Its  original  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  suits 
affecting  embaesadon,  foreign  ministers,  and 
consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a 
party.  Its  (^ipeUatejuriadiction^  which  embraced 
all  the  other  cases  enumerated,  was  to  be  exer- 
cised "with  such  exapUons  and  under  each 
resmicUioM  as  the  Congress  shall  make.'' 

Hamilton,  in  the  Slst,  82d,  and  S8d  Noa.  of 
the  Federalist^  is  very  emphatic  and  clear  aa  to 
the  pewer  in  Congress  to  except  out  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
snch  of  the  subjects  of  it  specified  in  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  thought  proper.  **  If  some  par- 
tial inconveniences  should  appear  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  incorporation  of  any  of  them 
into  the  plan,  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  the 
National  Legislature  will  have  ample  authority 
to  make  such  ezceptionsj  and  to  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  will  be  calculated  to  obviate  ot 
remove  these  inconveniences." 

'^That  the  Snpreme  Court  will  exercise  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  both  as. to  law  and  fact,  in 
the  cases  referred- to  them,  but  subject  to  any 
exaptioM  and  regulations  which  may  be  thought 
advisable.''     The  italics  are  Hamilton's. 

The  Judiciary  Act  passed  in  September,  1789, 
fixed  the  number  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court ;  declared  how  many  should  constitute  a 
quorum ;  authorized  the  issuing  of  process  in  all 
the  stages  of  a  suit;  conferred  the  power  to 
make  rules  of  proceeding,  and  enumerated  the 
subjects  on  which  it  might  exorcise  jurisdiction 
by  appeal,  omitting  some  of  the  subjects  of  it 
specified  in  the  Constitution. 

It  also  declared  in  terms  that  "  the  laws  of 
the  several  States,  except  where  the  Constitn> 
tion  treaties  or  statutes  of  the  United  States 
shall  otherwise  require  or  provide,  shall  be  r^ 
garded  as  rules  ofdedsion,  in  trials  at  common- 
Uw  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  in  cases 
where  they  apply." 

In  these  two  prominent  instances — omitting 
in  the  Act  of  1789  some  of  the  subjecu  of  juris- 
diction conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  at-, 
tempting  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion in  another  matter — Congress  made  the  first 
assertion  of  its  power  over  the  Court,  and  made 
it  in  precise  conformity  with  the  expressed  opin- 
ions of  Hamilton.  One  of  the  first  cas^  that 
arose  before  the  Supreme  Court,  as  to  the  effect 
of  such  omission  in  the  Judiciary  Act,  is  report- 
ed in  3d  Cnmch,  p.  173:  ^'In  support  of  the 
jurisdiction  in  this  case  the  Attorney-General 
insisted  that  it  was  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  that  Congress  had  not  excepted  it  in 
the  Judiciary  Act,  and  therefore  jurisdiction 
was  conferred." 
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Judge  Marshall,  delivering  the  iinani|xioa8 
opinion  of  the  Coort,  said :  • 

"  This  argument  would  be  nnanswerable,  if  the  Sa- 
preme  Court  had  been  created  by  law,  without  describ- 
ing its  Jurisdiction.  The  Constitntlon  would  then 
have  been  the  only  standard  by  which  Its  powers 
could  be  tested,  since  there  would  be  no  Congres- 
sional regulation  or  exception  on  the  snl^ect.  But  as 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  has  been  described**  (in 
the  Judiciary  Act  meaning),  "  it  has  been  regulated  by 
Congress,  and  an  afllirmative  description  of  its  powers 
most  be  understood  as  a  regulation,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, prohibiting  the  exercise  of  other  powers  than 
those  described.*' 

This  case  settles  clearlj  the  point  that  Con- 
gress has  power  to  except  any  of  the  subjects 
of  appellate  jnrisdiction  enumerated  in  the  Con- 
stitution from  being  exercised  bj  the  Court. 
With  respect  to  the  act  which  prescribes  cer- 
tain ''rules  of  decision,"  which  the  Court  shall 
regard  in  cases  where  they  apply,  the  Court  has 
universally  paid  it  the  fullest  obedience.  Judge 
Taney,  in  one^of  his  opinions,  held  that  it  was 
obligatoiy  upon  the  Court  in  all  respects. 

It  is  very  certain,  therefore,  on  the  authority 
of  the  case  in  8d  Cranch,  179,  that  Congress 
may,  under  the  power  to  make  "exceptions 
and  regulations,"  except  constitutional  ques- 
tions from  those  upon  which  the  Court  may  ad- 
judicate, in  deciding  cases  on  appeal ;  and  the 
question  arises  on  the  facts  presented  whether, 
if  Congress  leave  those  questions  to  the  Court 
for  decision  in  such  cases  as  arise,  the  power  to 
regulate  the  manner  of  doing  it  may  be  exer- 
cised by  Congress  or  the  Court  ?  It  is  claimed 
on  the  part  of  those  who  insist  that  the  power 
is  lodged  with  the  Court,  tliat  a  decision  by  a 
majority  is  necessarily  inherent  in  its  construc- 
tion, that  the  power  thus  to  hear  and  determine 
is  what  is  called  the  ''Judicial  power"  vested 
in  that  Court.  It  is  further  claimed  that  this 
feature  of  Courts  of  justice  is  derived  from  our 
English  ancestors,  and  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  had  no  other  knowledge  of  Courts 
than  such  as  are  known  to  the  common-law  of 
this  character. 

Hamilton,  in  the  Numbers  of  the  Federalist 
before  quoted,  in  discussing  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "appellate,"  as  applied  to  the  Judicial 
power,  and  the  mode  of  exercising  that  juris- 
diction, says :  "  The  mode  of  doing  it  may  de- 
pend on  ancient  custom  or  legislative  provi- 
sion :  m  a  new  Government  it  must  depend  on  the 
latter, **  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  acts  of 
Congress  are  to  be  appealed  to  instead  of  an- 
cient custom  to  determine  the  mod^  of  exercis- 
ing that  jurisdiction.  Judge  M'Lean,  in  2d 
M'Lean,  616,  observed  that  "  Congress  has  nn- 
qoestionably  the  right  to  regukoe  the  exercise 
of  that  jurisdiction  in  any  manner  they  shall 
see  fit."  The  meaning  and  scope  of  the  power 
to  regulate  is  laid  down  in  9th  Wheaton,  p. 
209,  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  seems  that  a  power  to  regulate  implies  in  its 
nature  Ml  power  over  the  thing  to  be  regulated,  and 
excludes  necessarily  the  action  ofall  others  that  would 
perform  the  same  operation  in  the  same  thing.** 


"A  power  to  constitute  courts  (said  Hamil- 
ton) is  a  power  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  trial ; 
if  nothing  was  said  in  the  Constitution  on  the 
subject  of  juries  the  Legislature  would  be  at 
liberty  either  to  adopt  that  institution  or  to  let 
it  alone." 

"The  common-law  has  not  been  adopted 
(said  Judge  Thompson  in  12  Peters,  620)  as  a 
system  in  the  States  generally,  as  has  been  done 
in  this  District,"  meaning  ^e  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  bearing  of  these  authorities,  which  have 
been  presented  without  much  comment,  will 
readily  appear  to  those  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject. They  leave  but  little  ground  for  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Court  had  any  particular  featnre 
impressed  upon  it  from  ancient  custom.  The 
common-law  Courts  of  England  are  not  invest- 
ed with  power  to  declare  an  act  of  Parliament 
void  for  want  of  authority  to  pass  it,  and  hence 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  infer  that  we,  who  con- 
ferred on  our  Courts  much  higher  powers  than 
theirs  exercise,  did  not  retain  any  legislative 
control  over  the  mode  of  exercising  the  more 
important  jurisdiction,  that  of  deciding  Consti- 
tutional questions.  Besides,  the'  House  of 
Lords,  a  branch  of  the  Legislative  department, 
is  invested  with  supreme  appellate  jurisdiction, 
and  can  consequently  correct  the  decisions  of 
the  Judicial  department,  whereas  no  such  ap- 
peal lies  from  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  any  branoh  of  Congress,  but  they  are 
final ;  and  therefore  the  exercise  of  that  juris- 
diction is  more  properly  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tive regulation  in  the  discretion  of  Congress. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  in  construct- 
ing the  Court  for  the  impeachment  of  the  Pres^ 
ident  and  other  officials  of  the  Government, 
provided  in  the  third  section  of  the  first  Article 
that  judgment  of  impeachment  shall  not  be 
given  "  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present."  When  this  tribunal 
sits  it  calls  itself  the  High  Court  of  Impeach- 
ment)  and  its  final  action  is  called  its  judgment 
of  impeachment.  It  is  therefore  a  Court,  but 
of  special  jurisdiction.  Congress,  in  the  'exer- 
cise of  its  power  to  "ord^  and  establish"  a 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
regulate  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  in  Con- 
stitutional questions,  has  thus  been  furnished 
in  the  Constitution  itself  with  a  precedent  for 
requiring,  in  its  acts  regulating  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  same  provident  cir- 
cumspection and  care  in  decisions  against  the 
validity  of  acts  of  Congress  that  are  required  to 
impeach.  In  view  of  various  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  of  like  character  in  some  respects, 
the  provision  requiring  two-thirds  to  annul  an 
act  of  Congress  is  not  unreasonable.  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
meant  to  guard  that  instrument  against  capri- 
cious constructions  of  it  by  any  department  of 
the  Government;  and  hence  the  Constitution 
provides  that,  in  case  of  the  veto  of  any  bill,  it 
must  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
and  by  two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
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tires,  taking  the  votes  of  those  present,  before 
it  can  become  a  law.  The  particular  acts, 
passed  since  the  death  of  President  Lincoln, 
likely  to  come  np  for  adjudication  in  the  cases 
now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court,  were  vetoed 
by  President  Johnson,  and  passed  over  his  veto 
by  two-thirds  of  each  House ;  and  there  would 
seem  to  bo  a  special  reason  for  requiring  that 
they  shall  not  be  declared  void  by  a  mere  ma- 
jority of  a  Ck)urt  which,  in  a  time  when  the 
passions  of  the  community  are  excited  to  their 
full  height,  and  when  the  country  is  divided  by 
strong  party  lines,  must  share  to  some  extent  in 
the  general  infirmity  which  belongs  to  our  na- 
ture. When  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
confers  upon  its  ordinary  Courts  the  power  to  de- 
cide upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  legislation 
of  the  realm,  and  abo  abandons  the  supreme  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the 
same  tribunals,  it  will  undoubtedly  fetter  the  new 
authority  with  safeguards  that  are  now  unneces- 
sary,  and  such  as  our  Congress  may  prescribe  in 
imitation  of  what  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion did  in  the  case  of  the  only  Court  which  the 
Constitutioi^  constructed  fully — ^the  High  Court 
of  Impeachment.  The  Constitution  does  not 
stop  here  with  its  two-third  provisions.  Two- 
thirds  are  required  of  both  Houses  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  also  of  the 
sevenil  States  to  call  a  convention,  and  in  either 
case  three-fourths  of  the  States  are  required  to 
ratify  amendments.  The  Constitution  itself 
was  not  to  go  into  effect  until  nine  out  of 
thirteen  States  had  ratified  it;  but  notmth- 
standing  all  these  guards  thrown  around  the 
Constitution,  it  is  contended  that  a  mere  ma- 
jority of  the  Suprttne  Court  have  a  right  which 
Congress  can  not  affect  or  regulate,  to  settle  the 
construction  of  the  Constitution  in  all  cases; 
and  this  is  fiffirmed  of  a  tribunal  which  con- 
cedes the  power  of  Congress  to  withdraw  any 
subject  of  appellate  jurisdiction  from  its  grasp, 
and  which  concedes  also  the  further  power  ex- 
isting in  Congress  to  prescribe  in  certain  cases 
"rules  of  decision"  for  the  Court,  although  its 
juris^ction  as  to  those  cases  is  among  those 
enumerated  in  the*  Constitution  itself.  The 
Court  could  not  have  drawn  its  first  breath 
but  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  the  power 
to  ordain  and  establish  it,  and  being  established 
it  could  do  nothing  without  enabling  acts  for 
every  step  of  a  trial  or  hearing.  In  this  sense 
it  is  as  much  the  ci;eature  of  the  statute  as  of 
the  Constitution,  although  the  creation  of  the 
Court  was  imperative.  The  principle  of  the 
decision  made  by  the  Court  as  to  the  legal 
power  of  Congress  to  prescribe  a  rule  of  deci- 
sion, in  a  case  of  which  the  Court  had  admitted 
jurisdiction,  is  this,  that  Congress  may  regulate 
the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  forming  the  judgment  which  the  Court 
is  about  to  render.  The  Congress  step  in  at 
that  juncture  and  provide  that  certain  State 
laws  shall  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision. 
This  amounts  to  a  control  over  the  highest 
functions  of  the  Court,  more  effective  than 


docs  xhe  provision  requiring  two-thirds  of  tba 
Court  to  annul  an  act  of  Congress.  There  i$ 
no  more  difficulty  in  requiring  two-thirds  to 
reverse  a  judgment  of  an  inferior  Court,  so  far 
as  its  practical  operation  is  concerned,  than 
there  is  in  requiring  two-thirds  to  give  judg« 
ment  of  impeachment.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  is  equally  divided,  which  it  often  is,  the 
judgment  below  stands.  Such  also  ^-ill  bo  the 
case  if  Congress  require  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Court  in  a  judgment  of  reversal, 
and  two-thirds  do  not  concur.  The  judgment 
is  affirmed  by  operation  of  law. 

Judge  Baldwin,  in  referring  to  the  three  de- 
partments of  the  Government^  speaks  of  Con- 
gress as  the  sun  of  the  system.  The  Judicial 
department  had  not  power  to  organize  itself, 
but  was  to  be  ordained  and  established  by  Con- 
gress. Congress  imparted  light  and  heat  and 
motion  to  the  tribunal  The  omnipotence  which 
is  claimed  for  such  a  cveature  of,  law  does  not 
comport  with  the  circumstances  of  its  origin,  nor 
with  the  power  of  regulation  in  the  exercise  of 
its  appellate  functions,  which  in  terms  is  con- 
ferred on  Congress.  This  power  of  regulation 
*' excludes  necessarily  the  action  of  all  others 
that  would  perform  the  same  operation  in  the 
same  thing,"  or,  in  other  words,  if  Cotigrtu  may 
retpilate^  and  does  reg^te^  the  Court  itself  is 
excluded  from  regulating  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  deciding  to  annul  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  questions  soon  to  come  up  for  decision, 
on  appeals  from  the  various  Circuit  Courts,  are 
of  too  great  consequence  in  their  relation  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  to  be  subjected  to  the 
possibility  of  such  a  judgment  as  would  require 
the  machinery  to  be  reversed,  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment resorted  in  prosecuting  the  war. 

Conspicuous  among  the  acts  which  have  been 
assailed  for  illegality  is  the  one  that  makes  the 
Treasuxy  notes  issued  in  1862  and  subsequently 
a  legal  tender  for  all  private  debts.  Whatever 
view  may  be  entertained  of  the  constitutionality 
of  that  enactment,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
entire  business  and  industry  of  the  country,  ex- 
cepting of  California,  have  been  adjusted  to  the 
currency  thus  created,  and  that  wide-spread  and 
irretrievable  confusion  and  injuxy  would  result 
from  a  decision  that  the  act  from  the  beginning 
was  void.  No  man  would  know  to  what  re- 
sponsibilities it  would  subject  him  as  to  running 
or  even  as  to  past  transactions.  The  debtors 
would  be  universally  ruined,  and  property  would 
change  hands  with  a  rapidity  far  from  being  de- 
sirable. Such  a  decision  would  create,  indeed, 
a  disastrous  revolution. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  country  per- 
ceives this  danger,  and  seeks  to  guard,  and  is 
bound  to  guard  against  it  by  all  legitimate 
means.  As  each  emergency  of  the  country  has 
arisen  and  continues  to  arise,  it  is  found  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  have  provided 
for  every  contingency  with  forethought  une- 
qualed  in  the  preceding  experience  of  nations, 
and  such  as  fully  commands  the  exposed  situa- 
tion. Congress  can  now  txcept  from  the  power 
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of  the  Court  the  right  to  decide  on  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Legal-Tender  Act,  or  it  may 
regulaie  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  in  that  matter  by  requiring  a  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  to  annul  the  At:t.  If,  in 
1789,  such  a  regulation  had  been  introduced 
into  the  Judiciary  Law  no  question  as  to  the 
power  of  Congress  to  make  it  would  have  been 
raised,  and  it  is  raised  now  for  party  purposes 
by  those  who  have  considered  it  necessary  to 
have  a  "policy,"  even  if  it  had  led  to  opposi- 
tion to  every  measure  on  which  a  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  was  based. 

In  claiming  that  it  is  lawful  and  expedient 
to  save  the  country  from  the  possibility  of  an 
adverse  decision  on  this  and  Icindred  meas- 
ures adopted  in  war,  and  what  grows  out  of  it, 
the  making  of  peace — ^both  of  which  stand  on 
one  platform — we  do  not  mean  to  be  understood 
*  as  expressing  the  least  doubt  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Legal-Tender  Act.  On  the 
contrary,  we  consider  it  wholly  valid.  In  war 
the  very  life  of  the  nation  and  the  life,  liberty, 
and  property  of  every  citizen  are  at  stake ;  and 
it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  while  other  and  the 
most  powerful  nations  adopt,  and  are  obliged 
to  adopt,  a  legalized  paper  currency  for  war, 
we  have  no  such  power.  Our  Government  is 
said  to  be  one  of  limited  powers,  and  such  is 
unquestionably  its  principal  feature;  but  the 
powers  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  on  a 
war  basis,  and  to  declare  and  conduct  war,  are 
as  unlimited  as  are  those  of  a  like  character  of 
any  other  civilized  nation.  The  concentrated 
energies  which  war  creates  for  ofiense,  must  be 
met  for  purposes  of  defense  by  an  equal  or  f^ 
superior  concentration.  If  we  could  limit  the 
power  of  others  to  attack,  we  might  submit  to 
have  limitations  placed  on  our  powers  of  de- 
fense. The  Constitution  itself  supposes  that 
the  powers  of  Congress  are  enlarged  by  war  to 
the  full  extent  of  whatever  emergency  may 
arise.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  then  be 
'suspended ;  troops  may  be  quartered  in  private 
houses,  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law ; 
and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  may  be  suspended 
as  to  those  in  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

So  ample  are  these  powers  to  reach  immedi- 
ately and  forcibly  all  in  the  way,  that  it  has 
grown  into  an  apophthegm  that  *■  *■  in  war  the  laws 
are  silent,"  by  which  many  have  been  misled. 
The  true  idea  rather  is,  that  the  laws  of  war 
supplant  those  of  peace. 

Modem  nations  have  been  compelled  to  adopt 
Legal-Tender  Acts,  of  more  or  less  stringency, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  during  great  con- 
flicts the  precious  metals  can  not  be  obtained 
in  amounts  necessary  for  the  wants  of  Com- 
merce and  the  new  and  more  urgent  wants  of 
Government.  If  debts  were  enforced  in  gold 
and  silver  during  war,  the  debtor  interest — al- 
ways the  most  numerous — would  be  arrayed 
against  the  Government,  however  just  the  war 
might  be  considered.  A  powerful  English  writer 
says  that  Wellington  could  not  have  succeeded 
at  Waterloo  but  for  the  ease  in  money-matters 


occasioned  by  the  Legal-Tender  policy  of  the 
British  Government. 

The  Constitutional  point  raised  by  the  suits 
now  on  their  .way  to  a  decision  by  Ae  Supreme 
Court,  although  thus  clear  to  us,  is  far  from 
being  so  to  many,  who  knowing  that  such  an 
Act  as  the  Legal-Tender  Act  had  not  been  re- 
sorted to  in  the  former  experience  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  it  would  be  a  great  outrage 
to  resort  to  it  in  peace,  and  be  at  such  a  time 
wholly  illegal,  can  not  persuade  themselves  that 
any  emergency  can  make  the  Act  lawful. 

How  far  the  occupants  of  the  seats  in  the 
Supreme  Court  represent  these  conflicting  views 
it  is  not  for  ns  to  know.  We  seek  not  to  pene- 
trate into  their  privacy  to  learn  what  are  their 
views.  We  take  for  granted  that  they  are  men 
exposed  to  the  infirmities  of  men,  and  suppose 
if  any  of  them  belong  to  the  "  State  Rights" 
school,  that  they  may  look  with  horror  upon 
that  system  of  measures  which,  springing  from 
necessity,  has  made  the  General  Government 
•what  it  would  not  have  been  in  peace — a  pow- 
er grand  in  its  authority,  and  possessing,  as  to 
WAB,  the  omnipotence  which,  by  a  bold  figure, 
is  predicated  of  the  British  Parliament  in  legis- 
lative concerns.  The  War  Power  there  is  more 
Executive  than  Legislative,  and  here  it  is  more 
Legislative  than  Executive — differences  which 
involve  important  consequences,  not  sufficiently 
taken  into  view  by  the  Administration  and -its 
friends. 

The  attempt  of  the  President  to  settle  the 
terms  of  peace  with  the  Confederate  States 
after  the  capitulation  of  General  Lee,  was  doubt- 
less to  some  extent  attributable  to  what  many 
elementary  writers  affirm  on  this  subject — de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  those  nations  which 
make  the  war-power  wholly  executive  to  and  in- 
cluding its  termination  by  peace,  and  who  do 
not  consider  that  as  the  power  to  declare  war 
is  wholly  leffishtive  in  this  country,  the  right  to 
make  peace,  when  the  war  is  a  civil  war,  par^ 
takes  of  that  character  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. 

It  is  to  this  misapprehension  that  much  of 
the  present  conflict  between  Congress  and  the 
President  is  due ;  but  yet  the  misunderstanding 
has  proceeded  so  far,  and  each  side  so  firmly 
maintains  its  own  ground — yielding  nothing  to 
argument,  and  claiming  every  thing  for  party — 
that  it  has  become  the  duty  of  the  Legislative 
power  of  the  Union  to  consider  whether  or  not 
others  in  authority  possess  the  taint  which  the 
President's  policy  has  developed.  The  Con- 
stitution arms  Congress  with  full  power  to  pre- 
vent a  reverse  action  being  given  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  its  machinery  set  in  motion  to 
accomplish  a  peace,  and  it  will  fail  in  its  duty 
to  the  country  if  it  alk)w  the  interposition  of 
such  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  speedy  adjust- 
ment. 

Since  the  death  of  Justice  Wayne  the  Court 
has  been  thus  composed : 

First  Circnit— Justice  Nathan  ClitTord,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  RhodjB^lapd, ,  ^ 
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Second  Circnit-JoBtloe  Samuel  Nelson,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  Vermont. 

Third  Ciicait-<Jaatice  Robert  C.  Grier,  PennaylTa- 
nia,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey. 

Fourth  C9enit— Chief  Jostice  Chase,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Sonth  Carolina. 

Sixth  Gircoit— Jastlce  Noah  H.  Swayne,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Eentacky,  and  Tenoesaee. 

Seventh  Circuit —Jnatice  David  Davis,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Wisconsin. 

Slghth  Circnit— Jostioe  Ssmoel  7.  Miller,  Minneso- 
ta, Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas. 

Ninth  Circuit--Jnstice  Stephen  J.  Field,  California, 
Oregon,  and  Nevada. 

Jnstice  Wa^rne  was  assigned  to  the  Fifth 
District,  composed  of  Georgia,  Florida,  Alaba* 
ma,  Miississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  To 
which  circaits  these  States  have  been  added  it 
is  not  material  to  inquire. 

Ck>ngres8,  by  an  act  passed  July  23,  1866, 
provided  *Hhat  no  vacancy  in  the  office  of  As- 
sociate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be 
filled  by  appointment  until  the  number  of  Associ- 
ate Justices  shall  be  reduced  to  six ;  and  there- 
after the  said  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of  a 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  six  As- 
sociate Justices,  any  four  of  whom  shaU  consti- 
tute a  quorum ;  and  the  said  Court  shall  hold 
one  term  annually  at  the  seat  of  government, 
and  such  adjourned  or  special  terms  as  it  may 
find  necessary  for  the  dispatch  of  business." 

At  present,  however,  the  Court  consists  of 
eight  (including  the  Chief  Justice),  of  whom 
five  constitute  a  quorum,  and  it  will  readily  ap- 
pear from  an  inspection  of  the  names  that  this 
quorum  might  consist  of  the  five  new  Judges, 
of  a  majority  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  they 
have  but  little  experience  on  the  bench  and  are 
not  widely  known.  It  is  competent  for  the 
Court,  on  the  strength  of  this  common-law 
theory,  to  change  any  rule  which  it  may  have 
adopted  for  the  decision  of  important  questions, 
and  authorize  a  majority  of  a  quorum  to  de- 
cide whatever  case  may  come  before  them,  and 
thus  it  might  be  that  the  three  newest  justices 
and  the  least  experienced  might  render  a  deci- 
sion which  would  affect  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  countiy  most  disastrously  —  one,  for  in- 
stance, adjudging  that  there  is  no  constitutional 
power  to  establish  the  national  banking  sys- 
tem. 

The  theory  of  those  who  insist  that  the  Leg- 
islature may  not  provide  safeguards  against  a 
danger  so  grave,  is  this — ^that  the  Court,  by  vir- 
tue of  some  inherent  vigor  derived  from  ancient 
custom,  may  arrange  of  itself  its  mode  of  determ- 
ining every  cose.  If  such  is  the  common-law 
rule  and  it  is  applicable  to  this  Court — for  both 
these  positions  must  be  maintained  by  those 
who  support  that  pretension — then  the  power 
of  Congress  in  that  respect  instantly  termina- 
ted on  the  organization  of  the  Court,  and  the 
latter  might  reject  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  so 
far  as  it  prescribes  an  absolute  '*  rule  of  decis- 
ion,'* in  certain  cases.  Indeed  the  position 
that  the  Court  has  common-law  powers  such  as 
may  refose  obedience  to  the  statute  of  1789 


goes  much  farther.  It  is  no  Court,  say  they, 
except  a  majority  decide.  Neither  is  it  a  Court 
without  process  to  bring  parties  before  it  and  to 
execute  its  decrees,  which  power  it  derives  sole- 
ly from  acts  of  Congress. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State,  which 
consists  of  eight  Judges,  five  of  whom  constitute 
a  quorum,  have  adopted  a  rule  for  the  hearing 
and  decision  of  causes,  which  shows  that  they 
do  not  recognize  this  idea  of  a  common-law  rule 
inherent  in  the  construction  of  Courts,  for  they 
provide  that  no  case  shall  be  heard  and  decided 
except  the  bench  is  at  the  time  composed  of 
six,  and  that  it  shall  take  five  to  decide ;  that 
is  to  say,  five-sixths  of  a  quorum.  An  exam- 
ination into  the  arrangements  made  in  this  mat- 
ter by  the  highest  Courts  of  the  thirty-six 
States  will  probably  show  many  diversities, 
due  perhaps  in  many  cases  to  the  sagacity  of 
some  Judge  who  perceives,  in  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates, traits  of  mind  and  character  that  call  for 
the  care  which  our  Court  of  Appeals  for  pru- 
dential reasons,  connected  it  may  be  with  an 
elective  Judiciary,  adopted,  at  variance  wholly 
with  this  supposed  ftmdamental  feature  of  such 
Courts. 

We  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  suggesting 
any  doubt  of  the  integrity  or  ability  of  any  one 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  now  constituted,  but 
the  inadequate  compensations  provided  by  law 
— $6000  per  annum  for  the  Justices,  and  ^500 
for  the  Chief  Justice — no  larger  now  than 
before  the  currency  became  depreciated — ^are 
too  insignificant  to  command  the  services  of 
those  great  lights  of  the  profession  whose  large 
rewards  enable  them  to  maintain  the  highest 
social  position,  and  whose  commanding  talents 
promise  for  them  a  career  of  wide  and  high  dis- 
tinction equal  to  any  which  public  station  af- 
fords. The  effects  of  an  elective  Judiciary 
upon  the  culture  and  ability  of  the  bar  has  been 
only  partially  felt ;  but  the  elective  system  in 
force  now  in  nearly  eveiy  State,  can  not  be  re- 
lied upon  to  furnish  in  the  same  generation 
such  a  bench  as  that  which  existed  when  John 
Marshall  presided  over  the  Court — eminent  for 
learning,  wisdom,  prudence,  virtue,  and  fima- 
ness,  and  free  from  the  bane  of  the  houi^— aspi- 
rations for  the  Presidential  office.  The  bench 
now  falls  short  of  this  standard,  and  does  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  people  as  it  did  in 
its  best  days ;  and  we  repeat  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  country  has  been  so  terrible  since 
the  war  began,  that  it  called  for  legislation  as 
new  emergencies  presented  themselves  imknown 
to  our  former  experience.  Upon  this  basis 
has  been  reared  the  whole  structure  of  in- 
terests so  complicated  and  vast  that  no  duty  is 
higher  upon  the  legislative  power  of  the  Union 
than  to  see  that  this  structure  is  not  tumbled 
upon  our  heads.  This  legislation  has  indeed 
become  impressed  on  us  in  our  entire  social, 
political,  and  economical  affairs  so  deeply,  that 
it  must  stand  in  its  entirety  as  the  perfected,  un- 
changeable action  of  the  country. 
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THE  son  is  a  terrible  leveler.  He  witben  tbe 
bedge  of  divinity  that  sarroands  royalty,  and 
seems  to  conspire  with  the  Reformers.  The 
soveragn  in  the  British  system,  says  Mr.  Walter 
Bagshot,  is  a  pageant;  but  the  critic  snggests 
that  the  show  is  aa  good  as  the  sabstance  until  it 
is  exposed.  When  the  fu^t  card  photographs  of 
the  good  Qaeen  of  England  began  to  be  circola- 
ted,  Mr.  Walter  Bagshot  most  have  wondered 
whether  the  exposure  were  not  perilously  immi- 
nent A  king  or  a  queen  living  m  a  pa}ace,  mov- 
ing in  stately  carriages  with  pompous  circum- 
stance, sitting  upon  a  throne  crowned  and  holding 
a  sceptre,  may  be  a  very  respectable  pageant  and 
admirably  folfiU  the  royal  function  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  ignorant.  Bat  there  is  no  pa- 
geant in  the  photograph  of  a  plain  widow  of 
forty-five  or  fifty  cUd  in  a  black  dress.  That  is 
a  picture  which  urges  home  the  simple  truth  that 
a  queen  is  a  woman  merely,  and  when  that  idea  is 
once  rooted  in  an  ignorant  mind  it  may  sprout  into 
the  most  striking  and  unexpected  consequences. 

A  British  nobleman  of  the  blae  blood  must, 
therefore,  have  looked  with  great  dissatisfiiction 
upon  the  photographs  of  the  Queen.  They  were 
a  disenchantment.  They  stripped  royalty  of  its 
impressive  mystery;  they  dispersed  the  cloud; 
they  mined  the  pageant  Doubtless  Sir  Thomas 
liawrence's  prodigious  portrait  of  George  the 
Fourth  with  his  flowing  velvet  mantle,  copied 
from  the  pictures  of  the  Bourbon  French  kings, 
greatly  impressed  the  imagmation  of  the  British 
population.  Ermine  and  velvet,  and  knee- 
buckles  and  white  satin  shoes,  with  rosettes 
and  a  throne  and  a  chain,  John  Bull  could  un- 
derstand. They  presented  the  king  to  his  eye  as 
he  stood  in  his  ihncy — singular,  splendid,  sepa- 
rate. John  knew  that  kings  were  men,  of  course ; 
but  they  were  men  in  such  exalted  positions  and 
so  marvelously  surrounded,  that  he  thought  of 
them  as  kings,  not  as  men  merely.  But  with 
the  photograph  in  his  hand  he  can  think  of  the 
Queen  only  as  an  ordinary  woman,  and  the  shock 
to  his  imagination  may  upset  the  throne. 

It  is  certainly  very  doubtful  whether  Horace 
Walpole,  fresh  from  his  royal  and  noble  authors, 
woald  have  joined  Mr.  Arthur  Helps  in  advising 
the  Queen  to  publish  her  Highland  diary.*  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole  was  a  veiy  entertaining  letter- 
writer,  because  he  was  a  shrewd  observer,  and  he 
would  have  known  instinctively  that  a  book  which 
did  what  the  photograph  did  would  excite  im- 
mense and  universal  attention;  but,  while  it 
gratified  curiosity  about  the  personality  of  tbe 
Queen,  would  play  the  venr  mischief  with  her 
part  of  pageant  in  the  British  system.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  Queen  told  Mr.  Arthur 
Helps  that  she  intended  to  print  certain  parts  of 
her  private  diary,  it  was  not  injudicious  for  him 
to  reply  that,  if  it  were  printed,  that  fact  would 
become  known ;  that  fiilse  extracts  would  prob- 
ably be  published;  that  much  would  be  mis- 
quoted and  misrepresented;  and  that,  if  the 
Queen  went  into  print  at  all,  it  would  be  better 
to  print  for  the  public  at  once. 


*  Queen  Vietor1a*$JbumdL    Leaves  from  the  Journal 
of  cur  lASe  in  the  mgUamit^  frvm  1848  to  1861. 


Her  Majesty  has  followed  his  advice,  and  her 
Journal  in  the  Highlands  has  been  the  most 
widely-read  book  of  the  season.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  book  itself,  there  is  no  question 
that  it  has  awakened  the  warmest  feeling  of  at- 
tachment to  her  every  where.  In  Engluid  the 
expression  of  this  feeling  is  remarkable.  The 
mortting  Po*f ,  for  instance,  exclaims  with  coun- 
ier-like  gallantry:  *' We  should  all  fall  in  love 
with  the  Queen,  dared  our  love  be  so  valiant"— 
a  phrase  which  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  might 
have  ejaculated  as  Elizabeth  swept  by.  It  adds 
with  delightful  extravagance,  that  "in  a  mere 
literary  point  of  view  alone  the  Queen's  book  is 
one  of  the  best  ever  printed. "  The  liberal  papers 
are  not  behind  their  Toiy  brethren.  The  Ator 
hopes  for  a  cheap  edition  to  be  circulated  eveiy 
where  among  the  people  as  sure  to  be  of  tbe 
greatest  service ;  and  the  Daih  News  declares 
that  the  book  shows  that  *'  the  smiplest  pleasures 
are  dearer  and  higher  than  any  that  wealth  can 
procure." 

Meanwhile  the  book  itself  is  the  simplest  nar- 
rative of  unimportant  domestic  events,  written  in 
the  most  unpretending  style  and  with  the  sin- 
cerest  unconsciousness.  It  is  one  of  the  least 
affected  of  books.  There  is  no  posing  or  phras- 
ing for  the  public,  and  the  reveUtions  of  the  litde 
incidents  of  family  life  are  exquisitely  uncon- 
scious. It  is  the  mvoluntary  autobiography  of 
the  most  devoted  and  affectionate  \vife.  Her 
heart  is  fixed  unon  her  husband.  Eveiy  thing 
is  interesting  as  it  turns  upon  him.  If  he  speaks 
or  shoots  or  rides  or  drives  or  walks  or  fishes,  she 
is  anxious,  pained,  proud,  and  happy.  And  this 
constant  aftd  pervasive  affection  irradiates  the 
commonplaces  of  Highland  life.  George  IIL, 
her  grandfather,  used  to  walk  upon  the  terrace 
at  Windsor  with  his  Queen  Charlotte  and  the 
long  train  of  children,  fall  in  the  admiring  view 
of  John  Bull,  who  piously  considered  hji  Majesty 
the  very  guardian  genius  of  the  fiunily,  and  a  pat- 
tern to  the  kingdom.  But  that  spectacle  had 
not  the  simplicity  and  the  sweetness  of  the  stor}' 
of  this  Highland  Journal.  There  is  no  pro- 
cession here,  no  spectacle,  no  public  patronage 
of  propriety ;  but  a  pretty  little  idyl,  to  which 
the  hearer  listens  with  a  kind  of  pitying  fond- 
ness. 

But  the  Gold  Stick  in  waitmg,  and  the  Garter 
King-at-Arms,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  and 
Carlyle's  Bigwiggery  in  general,  must  read  this 
work  with  preternatural  alarm.  Shall  the  Queen 
be  regarded  merely  or  generally  as  a  tender- 
hearted, simple  htUe  body,  and  nothing  more? 
Shall  all  her  evident  limitations  be  ruthlessly  ex- 
posed ?  Or,  indeed,  is  it  exactly  the  other  way, 
and  is  this  overflow  of  loyal  enthusiasm  in  the 
papers  the  involuntary  expression  of  delight  upon 
finding  that  royalty  is  so  pure,  domestic,  and  ex- 
emplary, and  that  the  essential  absurdity  of  the  pa- 
geant is  not  made  painful  and  intolerable  by  the 
folly  or  vice  of  the  chief  actor  ?  Those  who  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  a  system  from  which  they  see  no 
practicable  escape,  naturally  praise  with  ardor 
whatever  attractive  blamelessness  they  find  in  it 
It  waa  in  this  spirit  that  in  this  country,  a  few 
years  ago,  many  a  man  who  felt  tho  wrong,  and 
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feared  the  inevitable  tragedy  of  slavery,  magni- 
fied its  patriarchal  character,  and  repeated  the 
instances  of  kind  treatment  upon  the  part  of 
masters.  The  English  seem  to  seize  npon  this 
revelation  of  a  stainless  royal  life  with  the  eager- 
ness of  tliose  who  have  found  something  good  in 
it  at  least. 

But  the  book,  like  the  photograph,  must  re- 
lentlessly dispel  illusions.  All  the  time  the  reader 
feels  how  much  happier  this  little  woman  would 
be  if  she  could  only  have  a  quiet  cottage  in  some 
soft  shade,  and  there  worship  her  spouse  and 
dam  her  children's  stockings  in  love  and  peace. 
To  pay  enormoas  sums  of  money  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  doting  little  wife  as  a  great  pob't- 
ical  figure-head ;  and  to  settle  the  bills  of  an  ex- 
travagant and  dissipated  youth  who  shows  no 
especial  interest  in  public  affairs,  or  aptitude  for 
them,  but  who  is  conspicuously  fond  of  the  Gar- 
den Mabille  in  Paris ;  and  to  do  all  this  while 
poverty  widens  and  deepens,  and  tremendous 
questions  threaten  from  every  side — how  about 
that  ?  8he  is  only  part  of  the  pageant  indeed, 
but  she  is  its  crown ;  and  when  any  part  is  ques- 
tioned, every  part  is  in  danger.  Thus  when  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  England  vote,  they 
will  have  their  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  *  But  the  action  of  the  Commons 
may  be  paralyzed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Then 
who  are  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Hereditary  legis- 
lators. Why  on  earth  should  a  few  Englishmen 
be  hereditary  legislators,  while  the  rest,  who  elect 
to  Pai'liament,  are  not?  These  questions  are 
not  now  very  remote.  They  are  suppressed  in- 
deed by  the  feeling  for  an  affectionate  and  faith- 
ful woman,  whose  great  sorrow  has  made  her 
very  precious  to  the  national  heart.  But  they 
mil  not  be  suppressed  if  Prince  Hal  does  not 
forawear  Eastcheap  and  Jack  Falstaff,  and  live 
very  cleanly  when  he  comes  to  the  palace.  They 
are  the  inevitable  questions  of  an  epoch  of  photo- 
gr^hs  and  general  suffrage  and  books  by  the 
Queen. 

Indeed  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  En- 
glish sv^m  and  foim  of  political  society  can  en- 
dure the  changes  of  the  time.  They  must  yield 
or  break ;  yet  when  did  a  great  system  everyield  ? 
We  believe  in  the  mortality  of  every  body  else, 
but  we  do  not  quite  acknowledge  our  own.  So 
every  vast  and  ancient  political  organization  has 
been  violently  changed.  The  Queen's  grandfa- 
ther struggled  for  the  old  prerogative.  It  was  a 
struggle  to  push  Niagara  up  the  precipice.  When 
he  failed  the  consequences  were  inevitable.  In- 
deed his  effort  was  but  an  event  in  the  devel- 
croment  of  the  British  stoiy  from  Runnymede. 
lie  failed  as  Charles  and  James  failed.  The 
pageant  which  Mr.  Bagshot  describes  b^ins  to 
fade.  This  innocent  book  is  not  the  work  of 
the  Crovemor  of  England,  nor  of  one  who  has 
any  power,  or  who  in  the  least  influences  the 
Government.  It  is  not  the  circle  at  Balmoral, 
or  at  Osborne,  or  at  Windsor,  that  Mr.  Robert 
Lowe  cries  out  must  be  educated.  It  is  ''our 
masters"  whom  he  would  have  taught.  And  the 
first  lesson  they  will  learn  is  that  the  governing 
power  and  authority  reside  in  ''  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,*'  which  is  elected  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 

Such  are  the  inevitable  reflections  as  you  turn 
the  pleasant  pages  of  this  amiable  book;  reflec- 
tions made  pensive  by  the  touching  fidelity  of 


the  writer  to  her  husband,  and  doubtful  and  al- 
most painful  by  the  thought  of  the  future. 

Thebe  has  been  a  good  deal  of  buzzing  around 
the  Easy  Chair  in  relation  to.  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Tyng  before  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and  for  an 
ecclesiastical  offense.  It  can  not  by  any  court- 
eons  stretching  be  palled  a  religions  offense — 
for  nobody  contends  that  religion  was  in  an j 
manner  involved.  The  Reverend  Alfred  Stubbs^ 
D.D.,  and  the  Reverend  Edward  Boggs,  D.D., 
who  made  the  original  complaint,  are,  we  ha\'e 
no  reason  to  doubt,  pious  and  honest  men ;  bat 
they  are  surely  not  wise  men.  They  have  placed 
the  whole  subject  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
an  unpleilsant  light,  and  have  therefpre,  probably 
very  unwittingly,  brought  it  into  some  contempt. 
•  The  Reverend  Dr.  Stubbs  and  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Boggs  must  see  that  there  may  be  laws  which 
it  is  not  wise  always  to  enforce,  and  if  it  had  oc- 
curred to  them  that  this  was  one  of  them,  they 
would  have  spared  themselves  much  trouble  and 
disagreeable  notoriety  and  their  i-eligious  denom- 
ination a  certain  inevitable  scandal.  Our  dis- 
tant friends  may  not  know  the  simple  fiicts  of  the 
story,  which  are  that  Mr.  Tyng  is  an  Episcopal 
clerg^nnan  in  New  York,  and  that  being  one  Sun- 
day in  New  Jersey  he  preached  in  a  Methodist 
moeting-house,  and  prayed  as  Methodists  pray, 
and  read  such  hymns  as  they  sing.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Tyng  did.  Now  nobody,  not  even  the  Rev- 
erend Alfred  Stubbs,  D.D.,  or  the  Reverend 
Edward  Boggs,  D.D.,  complain  that  Mr.  Tjng 
preached,  prayed,  and  sang.  Their  complaint  is, 
that  as  an  Episcopal  clergyman  he  had  agreed 
not  to  do  certain  things,  and  among  them  were 
preaching  in  other  parishes  except  upon  certain 
conditions,  and  that,  consequently,  he  was  tech- 
nically guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  canon.  The 
Easy  Chair  is  not  very  familiar  with  ecclesiastic- 
al canons  and  usages,  but  this  is  probably  true  as 
stated.  The  general  understanding  was,  that,  as 
an  Episcopal  minister,  he  would  not  preach  in 
the  pulpits  of  dissenters. 

But  even  if  this  were  so,  was  it  worth  while  to 
insist  upon  it?  Is  there  not  some  pertinent 
phrase  about  the  letter  that  killeth  ?  Waiving, 
for  a  moment,  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  can- 
ons, what  is  the  great  object  of  preaching  ?  Ev- 
ery body  would  answer,. in  whatever  form  the  re- 
ply might  be  uttered — to  save  souls;  in  other 
words,  to  make  m^n  better,  and  therefore  happi- 
er. Beside  this  are  not  the  other  considerations 
unimportant?  Granting,  as  we  cheerfolly  do, 
that  forms,  and  times,  and  methods  have  an  un- 
doubted value— yet,  is  it  not  of  comparatively 
small  importance,  when  you  have  settled  that  the 
great  object  of  preaching  is  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious improvement  of  men,  whether  you  preach 
from  a  phitform,  or  from  a  pulpit,  or  from  a  cart, 
or  from  a  barrel-head ;  whether  you  preach  in  a 
marvelous  cathedral,  in  a  highly-furnished  and 
elaborate  modem  church,  or  in  a  bam,  or  in  the 
open  air ;  whether  you  stand  facing  the  north  or 
south,  or  east  or  west ;  whether  you  wear  leather 
with  George  Fox,  or  lawn  with  an  English  Bish- 
op, or  plain  black  broadcloth  witli  a  dissenter ; 
whether  you  wear  a  white  cravat,  or  a  black  cra- 
vat, or  an  open  coUar  or  bands;  and  whether 
you  preach  with  or  without  notes  ? 

Now  we  are  confident  that  the  Reverend  Al- 
fred Stubbs,  D.D.,  and  the  Reverend  Edward 
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Boggs,  D.D.,  would  acknowledge  with  the  ut- 
most readiness  that  the  important  point  was  the 
sincenty  or  the  effect  of  the  preaching,  and  not 
the  peculiar  attitude  or  costume  of  tlie  preacher. 
They  would  say  that  the  place  was  comparative- 
ly unimportanti  because  thev  would  remember 
that  one  of  the  prayers  in  the  service-book  of 
their  cliuroh  i-ecalls  the  promise  that  where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  the  Father  is  in 
the  midst  of  them.  But  they  would  probably 
remind  the  Easy  Chair  that  Mr.  Tyng  had 
^chosen  to  make  sundry  promises,  and  that  he  had 
not  kept  them.  Would  they  also  think  the  Easy 
Chair  Jesuitical  if  he  suggested  that  it  is  very 
easy  to  imagine  Mr.  Tyng  as  choosing  to  regard 
the  intent  rather  than  the  literal  form  of  his  prom- 
ise ?  He  did  not  design  to  cast  obloquy  upon  any 
chtirch  or  to  injure  any  person.  Tnere  was  on 
opportunity  opened  to  him  to  call  sinners  to  re- 
pentance ;  and  believing  that  his  supreme  obliga- 
tion to  his  Chureh  and  to  its  Head  ^vas  to  do 
that,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Suppose  that  he  had  foond  himself  without  any 
garment  more  clerical  than  a  mixed  morning 
coat  and  a  colored  cravat,  should  he  refuse  to 
preach  because  he  had  not  gown  and  bands  ?  In 
Swift's  day  and  Sterne's  a  wig  was  part  of  the 
clerical  costume,  should  Swift  have  been  ecclesi- 
astically arraigned  because  he  had  omitted  the 
wig?  The  Reverend  Alfred  Stubbs,  D.D.,  and 
the  Reverend  Edward  Boggs,  D.D.,  have  made 
the  same  kind  of  mistake  they  would  have  made 
hod  they  summoned  the  Reverend  Dean  to  ap- 
pear and  answer  for  the  absence  of  his  wig.  Tne 
world  could  only  have  done  then  what  it  is  do- 
ing now,  laughed  quietly  at  the  spectacle.  No- 
body complains  that  Mr.  Tyng  did  not  exhort 
eloquently,  and  prey  fervently,  and  sing  sweetly 
— ^but  only  that  he  did  not  do  those  things  as  the 
Reverend  Alfred  Stubbs,  D.D.,  and  the  Reverend 
Edward  Boggs,  D.D.,  do  diem. 

It  is  strange  when  we  read  such  stories  to 
think  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  Great  Mas- 
ter. In  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem  the  young  Easy  Chair  saw  the  peas- 
ants from  the  lower  Danube  prostrating  them- 
selves before  what  was  called  the  spot  upon  Cal- 
vaiy  where  the  cross  was  phmted.  They  knelt 
and  touched  the  ground  with  their  foreheads,  and 
rose  and  knelt,  and  rose  again  and  knelt,  with  a 
kind  of  idiotic  fervor  and  pertinacity  which  ri- 
valed the  dance  of  the  dervishes  of  another  faith 
or  the  tenacity  of  Stylites  upon  his  column. 
Aronnd  them  as  they  performed  these  genuflex- 
ions, and  scattered  all  through  the  church  to 
preserve  order,  were  the  soldiers  of  the  Pacha, 
Turkish  troops,  the  followers  of  Mohanmied,  who 
smiled  superior  at  these  curious  movements  — 
droU  antics  of  the  Christian  dogs,  as  they  sup- 
posed them  to  be.  Not  far  away,  bevond  the 
city  walls,  rose  the  Mount  of  Olives,  silvery  sad 
with  a  few  trees,  and  at  its  foot  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane.  How  hard  it  was  again  to  asso- 
ciate the  scene  in  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre 
with  the  sublime  life  and  words  that  hallowed 
the  landscape ! 

Or  again,  in  Rome,  on  the  great  feast  of  the 
year,  when  travelers  from  all  the  world  are  gath- 
ered in  St.  Peter's,  the  sound  of  the  Papal  choir 
is  heard,  softened  by  distance,  chanting  outside 
the  great  door,  "Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  ever- 


lasting gates!"  The  Vatican  choir  within  re- 
sponds, and  the  exquisite  and  inspiring  music 
rolls,  and  resounds,  and  reanswers,  in  strophe 
and  anti- strophe.  At  length  the  great  door 
swings  open,  and  the  most  splendid  pageant 
upon  which  modem  eyes  can  gaze  enters  the 
magnificent  temple.  A  scarlet  cloud  of  cardi- 
nals and  priests  of  every  degree,  clad  in  shining 
and  various  robes,  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  moves  slowly  in.  Perhaps  the  Greek  Par 
triarch  is  there,  with  his  flowing  dark  beard,  ar- 
rayed in  velvet,  upon  his  head  a  golden  crown. 
And  high  above  the  heads  of  all,  borne  in  his 
throne  upon  men's  shoulders,  and  the  huge  fla- 
bella  carried  beside  him,  site  the  Pope,  triply- 
crowned,  with  his  jeweled  fingers  raising,  im- 
parting the  benediction.  In  him  and  in  the 
church  the  ages  mingle,  and  every  kind  of  asso- 
ciation fascinates  and  bewilders  as  we  gaze.  Yet 
as  he  stands  before  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  the  vast  throng  kneels  in  silence  as  he  ele- 
vates the  host,  there  rises  irresistibly  in  the  im- 
agination the  figure  of  Him  who  had  not  where 
to  lay  his  head,  and  whose  kingdom  is  a  spiritual 
kingdom. 

Or,  again,  when  we  read  that  the  Reverend 
Alfred  Stubbs,  D.D.,  and  the  Reverend  Ed- 
ward Boggs,  D.D.,  have  charged  Mr.  T^ng  with 
preaching  without  a  surplice  and  praying  without 
a  book,  why  is  it  that  me  impatient  imagination 
recurs  to  the  pageant  m  St.  Peter's,  and  to  the 
idolatry  of  Jerusalem,  and  beholds  upon  the 
shore  of  Galilee  the  teacher  who  banned  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  declared  his  kingdom 
to  be  not  of  this  world?  Do  Dr.  Stubbs  and 
Dr.  Boggs  really  think  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
refine  upon  surplices  and  bands?  Shall  good 
men,  devoted  by  profession,  and,  we  will  believe, 
by  an  intense  vocation,  to  preaching  the  glad 
tidings,  to  raising  the  down-trodden,  to  comfort- 
ing the  broken-hearted,  to  binding  up  the  wounds 
of  the  stricken  and  soothing  the  suffering  and 
weaiy ;  shall  good  men,  in  a  world  where  the 
good  fight  demands  every  energy  of  every  sol- 
dier, where  temptation  is  so  alluring,  where  the 
way  slopes  so  swiftly  and  so  smoothly  down- 
ward, wlere  ^e  one  great  necessity  is  constant 
warfare  with  real  wrong  and  the  encroaching 
kingdom  of  darkness — tell  us,  Alfred  Stubbs, 
D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Boggs — shall  good  men 
&11  to  quarreling  about  their  clothes,  and  to  sol- 
emnly perorating  about  the  offense  of  reading  one 
good  hymn  instead  of  another  ? 

The  man  who  poisons  a  spring  in  the  meadow 
from  which  flows  the  stream  whose  water  is  drunk 
by  the  dwdlers  upon  the  shore,  is  a  villain  so  ex- 
traordinary and  his  guilt  is  so  black  that  even 
the  ferocity  of  war  refuses  to  acknowledge  him 
and  forbids  his  practices.  Yet  his  guilt  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  those  who  trade  upon  the 
moral  ruin  of  men  and  women.  The  name  of 
liberty  was  the  excuse  of  many  of  the  most  fear- 
ful crimes  in  France,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  prostituted  here  as  the  name  was  there. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  heart  of  a  man 
who  will  publish  such  papers  as  are  issued  in 
this  city,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  pander  to 
passions  which  need  no  excitement.  There  are 
wretched  fellows  who  haunt  the  wharves,  the 
railroad  stations,  and  the  ferry -landings,  who 
steal  up  to  you,  and,  at  a  convenient  moment, 
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when  they  suppose  nobodj  to  be  looking,  whis- 
per: "Haye  a  book,  Mister?"  and  lift  a  comer 
of  a  paper  to  reveal  the  character  of  the  book 
they  offer.  There  is  no  depth  of  degradation 
lower  than  that,  and  indignation  is  almost  lost  in 
wonder  and  pity. 

But  the  evil  has  been  growing  of  Iftte  much 
more  truculent,  and  has  excited  very  general  at- 
tention. It  is  no  longer  the  skulking  vagabond 
who  whispers  and  winks,  but  it  is  the  paper  open- 
ly expos^  for  sale  upon  otherwise  respectable 
news-stands  and  at  all  the  stations,  which  stares 
you  boldly  in  the  face  and  says,  **Come,  buy 
me!"  All  the  skill  of  the  wood-engraver  is 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  the  vice  is  as  flaunt- 
ing as  sometimes  in  its  living  forms  upon  the 
street  The  father  with  his  wife  or  daughter, 
the  young  man  with  his  sweet-heart,  the  boy  and 
his  sister  stopping  to  buy  a  paper  are  confronted 
with  the  pictures  in  these  papers  tacked  up  as 
advertisements.  Have  the  newsmen  no  generous 
sense  of  honor  ?  Have  they  no  wives,  daughters, 
sisters,  or  sweet-hearts  ?  Have  they  no  children 
whom  they  would  train  as  steadily  as  possible  ? 
Is  an  honest  man  not  ashamed  to  make  money 
by  pandering  to  pruriency  ?  Suppose  you  do  seU 
newspapers  and  magazines  for  a  living.  It  is  as 
honorable  a  business  as  managing  the  Hudson 
and  Harlem  and  Central  railroads.  It  is  as  nse- 
fhl  as  speculating  in  stocks  and  betting  upon  gold. 
There  is  no  degradation  in  any  business  until  the 
man  himself  degrades  it,  and  when  you  sell  a  pa- 
per of  the  kind  that  every  traveler  has  recentlv 
seen  upon  your  stand,  what  afe  you  but  the  fel- 
low with  the  hang-dog  air  who  waits  to  show  the 
traveler  upon  the  sly  his  abominable  wares  ? 

Public  taste,  you  may  say,  demands  it,  and 
although  you  may  deplore  the  taste  you  can  not 
correct  it.  That  is  not  true.  You  help  to  cor- 
rect it  by  refusing  to  gratify  its  mean  desires. 
There  is  a  great  sale  of  certain  books,  is  there  ? 
There  is  an  astonishing  demand  for  a  literature 
which  would  disgrace  Sodom,  is  there?  And 
you  can  not  Pharisaically  affect  to  be  better  than 
the  public  demand  ?  Well,  now,  Mr.  Newsman, 
are  not  the  Appletons,  and  the  Harpers,  and 
Scribner,  and  Putnam  tolerably  fiur  merchants  in 
their  way  ?  Is  not  the  making  and  selling  of 
books  and  periodicals  their  business  ?  Do  they 
not  of  necessity  aim  to  gratify  the  public  taste  ? 
If  they  do  not  can  they  hope  to  Bucceed  ?  But 
do  they  make  or  sell  these  books  of  which  there 
is  such  an  astonishing  sale  ?  Do  they  manufac- 
ture this  literature  for  which  there  is  such  a  pro- 
digious demand?  And  why  not?  Simply  be- 
cause their  business  is  to  gratify  an  innocent  and 
noble  public  taste,  not  to  prostitute  tliemsdves 
into  rascals  by  degrading  it  and  outraging  public 
decency. 

And  why  should  you  not  do  what  they  do  in 
this  matter?  You  are  not  a  great  publisher,  in- 
deed, and  do  not  command  great  capital.  Yon 
must  sell  an  illustrated  paper  to  one  man  and  a 
daily  to  another,  and  a  magazine  to  this  one  and 
a  dime  novel  to  that  one.  But  look  at  it,  as  you 
stand  by  your  own  wares  and  glance  your  eyes 
through  this  new  Number  of  Harper — ^your  busi- 
ness is  a  good,  clean  business,  as  much  as  theirs, 
unless  you  defile  it ;  and  if  you  defile  it  you  are 
just  as  guilty  as  they  would  be  if  they  did  the 
same  thing.  You  are  a  man,  and  your  own  boy- 
hood is  not  far  behind  you ;  or  you  are  still  a 


young  man,  just  making  your  own  way.  Look 
at  that  boy  coming.  See  the  clear  eye,  the  sens- 
itive cheek,  the  frank  look.  Yon  know  him 
through  and  through,  for  yon  have  been  a  boy. 
Young,  inexperienced,  in  a  sense  at  yonr  mercy, 
what  will  yon  do  with  him  ?  How  can  yon  go 
home  without  remorse,  how  can  you  look  in  yoar 
wife's  fiice,  how  can  you  fidl  honestly  a^eep  if 
you  have  sold  that  boy  a  paper  or  a  book  which 
can  have  but  one  effect,  and  is  intended  to  have 
but  one?  If  a  traveler's  heedless  feet  were  un- 
consciously slipping  down  the  fiery  mouth  of  Etna 
and  you  pushed  him  on,  you  would  be  a  murder- 
er. But  if  you  had  pushed  his  soul  downward, 
God  have  mercy  upon  yours ! 

Many  trades  succeed,  but  only  honest  trade 
prospers  upon  every  side.  The  reform  in  this 
matter  can  be  helped  by  regulations  of  com- 
panies at  railroad  and  feny  stations,  but  the 
great  reform  will  be  achieved  by  the  refusal  of 
tibe  newsmen  to  sell.  There  will  still  be  an  im- 
mense demand,  you  say.  Vety  well,  let  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  merchant  satisfy  the  demand.  When 
you  honest  men  sweep  this  stuff  off  yonr  stands, 
those  upon  which  it  remains  w411  be  as  odious 
and  despised  as  the  skulkers  with  Ihe  concealed 
package  under  their  arms ;  and  when  you  have 
confined  the  sale  to  a  certain  class  of  news- 
dealers, you  will  drive  it  back  again  into  its  old, 
miserable,  sneaking  ways,  and  have  so  diminish- 
ed its  baleful  influence.  Mr.  Shear,  the  well- 
known  news-agent  upon  some  of  the  chief  rail- 
roads out  of  New  York,  is  understood  to  have 
forbidden  the  sale  of  this  literature  bv  all  his  sub- 
ordinates. Those  who  do  not  should  be  present- 
ed by  the  Grand  Juiy  as  nuisances.  But  what- 
ever Grand  Juries  or  newsmen  may  do,  let  all 
parents  form  themselves  into  a  vast  Childrai*s 
Aid  Society ;  and  remembering  themselves  save, 
if  possible,  the  newer  selves  who  succeed  them. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  Lyceum,  as  it 
is  popularly  called,  or  the  lecture  system,  shows 
no  sign  of  decline  or  failure.  What  seemed  an 
experiment,  a  fashion,  a  freak,  a  lion-hunting, 
has  become  an  institution.  The  Lyceum  plat- 
form, according  to  Mr.  Wendell  PhiUips,  and  he 
knows  if  any  man,  is  the  freest  arena  in  the 
countiy.  It  is  the  least  hampered  by  sectarian 
or  other  bonds,  and  yet  no  one  familiar  with  the 
Lyceum  will  question  in  general  its  deep  moral 
influence  and  elevating  power.  Its  great  service 
is  in  moulding  public  opinion,  which  finally  gov- 
erns the  country;  and  it  is  heartilv  hated,  de- 
nounced, and  ridiculed  by  those  who  think  ig- 
norance is  a  very  safe  and  useful  thing  for  the 
people,  and  the  minstreb  an  unobjectionable  re- 
laxation. 

Nor  will  this  Ea^  Chair,  nor  any  lover  of 
sweet  sounds,  deny  the  pleasure  that  may  often 
be  found  in  the  banjo  and  the  bones,  while  he 
must,  in  mere  honesty,  question  the  humor  of 
the  performance.  A  clown  may  be  very  funny 
in  the  ring,  but  after  all  it  is  not  very  funny  fun. 
The  Lyceum  does  not  tend  to  banish  the  music 
of  the  minstrels,  but  only  to  wipe  the  burnt  cork 
off  their  faces  and  relieve  their  tongues  of  the 
necessity  of  talking  a  lingo  which  means  nothing, 
and  the  fun  of  which  greatly  resembles  the 
clown^s  fun.  The  Lyceum,  indeed,  naturaUy 
follows  the  Common  School.  When  every  body 
reads  a  newspaper,  and  has  a  general  interest  in 
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the  world  bevond  the  yiUage-^nrhen  the  popular 
mind  is  really  actire — ^the  banjo  and  the  bones 
are  not  wholly  satisfiictOTy,  and  when  the  end- 
man  has  joked  his  joke  there  still  remains  an  ear 
and  a  mind  for  a  different  kind  of  attraction. 

So  &r  as  an  Easy  Chair  can  learn  the  public 
is  not  fickle,  and  still  clings  to  its  first  Lycemn 
loyes.  Moreover,  its  taste  is  singularly  catholic, 
and  does  not  demand  that  one  iayorite  shall  echo 
another,  bat  that  each  shall  be  himself.  The  in- 
dependence of  the  platform  having  been  thorough- 
ly secured — committees  no  longer  waiting  upon 
the  lecturer  at  his  hotel  to  beg  him  to  omit  any 
strong  passages,  '*  because  we  have  a  veiy  mis- 
cellaneous audience,  and  as  we  depend  upon  the 
pannage  of  all,  we  must  seek  to  gratify  air — 
this  banjo  and  bones  philosophy  having  ceased  to 
be  applied  to  the  platform,  and  every  man  being 
welcomed  to  say  what  he  thinks  in  his  own  way, 
the  necessity  of  the  protest  has  disappeared,  and 
the  lectures  have  been  perhaps  less  purely  ^lit- 
ical  during  the  last  season  than  for  some  years. 


Besides,  as  mosi  of  the  speakers  are  liberals,  and 
inclined  to  take  the  same  general  view  of  public 
topics,  there  was  possibly  a  monotony  in  the 
strain  which  it  was  desirable  to  change. 

The  significant  truth,  however,  is  diat  the  Ly- 
ceum has  become  a  permanent  institution.  In 
eveiy  community  those  who  are  hostile  to  it  are 
the  same  persons  who  are  constantly  opposed  to 
all  generous  and  elevating  influences.  Those  who 
protest  against  the  politics  of  the  Lyceum  are  not 
satisfied  if  their  own  politics  are  represented,  but 
insist  that  no  political  subjects  shall  be  discussed 
upon  the  platform ;  while  the  Lyceum  itself  finds 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  find  a  generally  attractive 
lecturer — ^which  is,  of  course,  an  essential  point — 
who  is  not  also  of  the  political  views  which  the 
objectors  denounce.  This  point,  however,  is  now 
settled ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  the  influ- 
ence of  an  institution  which  is  brought  to  bear 
eveiy  winter  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  the  most 
inteUigent  people  of  the  countiy  is  steadily  lib- 
eral and  humane. 
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UNITED  STATE& 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  8d  of  March. 
The  main  points  of  interest  are  the  corre- 
spondence between  General  Grant  and  the  Presi- 
dent; the  attempted  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
and  appointment  of  General  Lorenzo  Thomas  as 
Secretary  of  War ;  and  the  subsequent  formal  im- 
peachment of  President  Johnson.  On  the  4th  of 
Februaiy,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Stanton  transmitted  a  copy  of  this 
correspondence,  stating  also  that  he  himself  had 
not  had  any  correspondence  with  the  President 
since  the  12th  of  August,  and  that  since  his  re- 
sumption of  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  he 
had  performed  them  without  any  personal  or 
written  conununication  with  the  President,  had 
issued  no  ordefs  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
and  had  received  no  orders  from  him. 

On  the  24th  of  January  General  Grant  wrote 
to  the  President  for  a  repetition  in  writing  of  a 
verbal  order  given  five  days  before,  by  which  he 
was  directed  **to  disregard  the  orders  of  the 
Hon.  £.  M.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War  until 
he  knew  from  the  President  himself  that  they 
were  his  orders."  To  this  request  a  message 
was  at  once  returned  which  left  General  Grant 
in  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  President 
Accordingly  on  the  2dth  he  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  some  length,  repeating  the  request  for  a 
written  order  and  stating  that  he  should  susjiend 
action  upon  the  verbal  order.  *'  I  am  compelled, " 
he  wrote,  ^*to  ask  these  instructions  in  writing 
in  consequence  of  the  many  gross  misrepresent- 
ations affecting  my  personal  honor  circulated 
through  the  press  for  the  last  fortnight,  purport- 
ing to  come  from  the  President,  of  conversations 
which  occurred  either  with  the  President  private- 
ly in  his  office  or  in  Cabinet  meeting."  General 
Grant  then  goes  on  to  give  what  he  considers 
*'  the  facts  in  the  case,"  substantially  as  follows : 

After  he  had  assumed  the  duties  of  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim,  the  President  desired  his  opinion 
as  to  the  course  which  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to 


pursue  to  regain  possession  of  his  office,  in  case 
the  Senate  should  not  concur  in  the  suspension. 
Grant  replied  that  he  thought  Mr.  Stanton  would 
have  to  appeal  to  the  courts  to  reinstate  him ; 
adding,  however,  that  should  he  change  his 
view  on  this  point  he  would  inform  the  Presi- 
dent. Subsequently,  after  closely  examining  the 
terms  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Bill,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  could  not,  without  vio- 
lating the  law,  refvise  to  vacate  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  War  the  moment  Mr.  Stanton  was  re- 
instated by  the  Senate,  even  though  the  Presi- 
dent should,  which  he  did  not  do,  order  him  to 
remain.  He  therefore  notified  the  President  of 
the  decision  to  which  he  had  come  on  this  point. 
The  President  urged  in  reply  that  as  Mr.  Stan- 
ton had  been  suspended,  and  General  Grant  ap- 
pointed under  authority  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  not  under  any  Act  of  Congress,  Grant 
could  not  be  governed  by  the  Act.  Grant  re- 
joined Aat  the  law,  whether  constitutional  or 
not,  was  binding  upon  him  until  set  aside  by  the 
proper  tribunaL  So  matters  stood  for  some  days, 
until  Mr.  Stanton,  vrith  whom  General  Grant  had 
held  no  communication,  reassumed  the  duties  of 
his  office,  when  Grant,  who  no  longer  considered 
himself  to  be  Secretary  of  War,  was  requested  by 
the  President  to  attend  a  Cabinet  meetmg  on  the 
14th  of  January.  At  this  meeting  the  President 
declared  that  Grrant  had  promised  either  to  hold 
on  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  until  dis- 
placed by  the  courts,  or  to  resign  so  as  to  leave 
the  President  free  to  fill  the  office.  Grant  did 
not  then  admit  that  he  had  made  any  such  prom- 
ise, and  in  this  letter  he  positively  denies  having 
done  BO ;  but  says  Chat  in  order  to  soften  the  evi- 
dent contradiction  he  said,  *'  The  President  may 
have  understood  me  the  way  he  said :  that  I  had 
promised  to  resign  if  I  did  not  resist  the  rein- 
statement." 

The  President  gives  a  very  different  account 
of  what  transpired  on  these  occasions.    Mean- 
while on  the  29th  he  returned  the  request  of 
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Gmnt  for  a  written  order,  with  the  following  in- 
dorsement : 

"Aa  requested  in  this  commnnicatlon,  General 
Grant  10  instructed,  in  writing,  not  to  obey  any  order 
from  the  War  Department,  assumed  to  be  issued  by 
the  direction  of  toe  President,  unless  such  order  is 
known  by  the  General  commanding  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  to  haye  been  authoxized  by  the  Bzec- 
utive." 

To  this  General  Grant  on  the  following  day 
replied : 

"  I  am  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he 
has  not  received  from  the  Executive  any  order  or  in- 
structions limiting  or  impairing  his  authority  to  issue 
orders  to  the  army,  as  has  heretofore  been  nis  prac- 
tice under  the  law  and  customs  of  the  Department. 
While  his  authority  to  the  War  Department  is  not 
countermanded,  it  will  be  satisfactory  evidence  to  mo 
that  any  orders  issued  from  the  War  Department  by 
direction  of  the  President  are  authorized  by  the  Bxeo- 
utive." 

To  this,  and  to  the  letter  of  General  Grant  of 
the  28th,  the  President  on  the  Slst  of  January 
replied  at  length.  He  states  that  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding hettveen  himself  and  General  Grant 
was,  that  in  case  the  latter  should  not  prefer  to 
become  a  party  in  the  controversy,  or  should 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
surrender  the  Department  to  Mr.  Stanton,  should 
the  Senate  decide  in  his  favor,  he  would,  before 
the  Senate  acted,  resign  the  Secretaryship  so  that 
the  President  might  appoint  a  successor.  Mr. 
Johnson  avers  that  Greneral  Grant  for  days  well 
knew  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  President  to 
appoint  some  other  person  as  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interim  unless  this  understanding  had  been 
reached.  General  Grant,  the  President  says,  was 
to  have  given  his  final  decision  on  Monday  Jan- 
naiy  13,  bat  failed  to  do  so ;  instead  of  which 
on  the  next  day  he  seat  in  an  o£Scial  notification 
tliat  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  Senate 
his  ftinctions  as  Secretaiy  had  ceased.  The 
President  further  arera  that  even  had  there  been 
no  positive  promise  General  Grant  must  have 
known  that  it  was  his  purpose,  in  case  their  views 
did  not  accord,  to  fill  the  place  by  another  ap- 
pointment. 

The  President  then  goes  on  to  give  his  version 
of  what  took  place  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  of 
January  14:  "My  recollection,"  he  says,  "is 
diametrically  the  reverse  of  your  narration. "  He 
avers  that  at  this  meeting  General  Grrant  admit- 
ted :  (1.)  That  he  had  agreed  either  to  hold  on 
to  the  post  until  the  Courts  otherwise  decided,  or 
to  resign  before  the  Senate  had  taken  action; 
(2.)  That  on  the  11th  he  reaffirmed  this  decis- 
ion; (3.)  That  on  the  same  day  he  agreed  to 
another  conference  to  be  held  on  the  13th,  but 
did  not  appear,  having  been  engaged  in  a  confer- 
ence with  General  Sherman,  and  "many  Uttle 
matters."  The  President  says  that  he  had  read 
his  own  statement  of  what  took  place  at  this 
meeting  to  the  members  of  the  Cabhiet  who  were 
present,  and  that  they  all  agreed  to  its  accuracy. 
He  adds  that  on  the  next  diay  (Januanr  15)  Gen- 
eral Grant,  calling  upon  him,  declared  that  a  re- 
port, published  in  the  National  Intelligencer^  of 
what  had  taken  place  at  this  meeting  had  done 
him  much  injustice ;  the  President  replied  tliat 
he  had  not  then  read  this  report ;  subsequently, 
as  he  wrote,  he  read  this  report,  and  "found  that 
the  statement  of  the  understanding  between  us 
was  substantially  correct ;"  adding,  moreover,  that 
he  had  "caused  it  to  be  read  to  four  of  the  fire 
members  of  the  Cabinet  who  were  present  at  our 


conference  of  the  14th,  and  they  concurred  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  respecting  our  con- 
versation upon  that  occasion." 

To  this  General  Grant  replied  on  the  8d  of 
Februaiy.  He  had,  he  said,  read  the  President  s 
letter,  and  compared  it  with  this  newspaper  arti- 
cle and  another  one  in  another  paper,  purporting 
to  be  based  upon  the  statements  of  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet,  and  found  the  letter  to  be  "  only 
a  reiteration,  only  somewhat  more  in  detail,  of 
the  many  and  gross  misrepresentations"  con- 
tained in  these  newspaper  articles,  to  rectify 
which  was  the  design  of  his  own  letter  of  the 
2Sth  of  January,  "  £e  correctness  of  which,"  he 
said,  "  I  reassert,  any  thing  of  yours  in  reply  to 
it  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  He  was 
greatly  surprised  that  "  the  Cabinet  officers 
should  so  greatly  misunderstand  the  facts  in  the 
matter  as  to  suffer  their  names  to  be  made  the 
basis  of  charges  in  the  newspaper  articles,  or  to 
agree  to  the  accuracy,  as  you  affirm  they  do,  of 
your  account  of  what  occurred  at  that  meeting. 
You  know,"  continues  General  Grant,  "  that  we 
parted  on  Saturday,  the  11th  ult.,  without  any 
promise  on  my  part,  either  express  or  implied, 
that  I  would  hold  on  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim  against  the  action  of  the  Senate, 
or,  declining  to  do  so  myself,  would  surrender  it 
to  you  before  such  action  was  had;  or  that  I 
would  see  you  at  any  fixed  time  on  the  subject" 
General  Grant  goes  on  to  say,  in  substance,  that 
his  performance  of  the  promises  alleged  by  the 
President  to  have  been  made,  would  have  in- 
volved a  violation  of  law;  that  the  President 
must  have  known  that  his  greatest  objecdon  to 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  the  fear  that 
some  one  would  be  appointed  in  his  stead  who 
would  oppose  the  operation  of  the  reconstruction 
laws ;  and  that  to  prevent  this  he  had  accepted 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  Gen- 
eral Grant  gives  some  further  details,  to  the  gen- 
eral purport  that  he,  with  General  Sherman,  had 
agreed  to  advise  Mr.  Stanton  to  put  an  end  to 
the  difficulty  by  resigning,  in  which  case  the 
President  would  be  ui^ied  to  nominate  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  Governor  Cox,  of  Ohio ;  that  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Stanton  had  convinced  him 
that  such  advice  would  be  useless ;  and  that  after 
the  interval  of  a  fortnight  he  would  not  then  ad- 
vise Mr.  Stanton  to  resign,  "  lest  the  same  dan- 
ger I  apprehended  from  his  first  removal  might 
follow."  General  Grant  concludes  this  letter  by 
affirming  that  the  course  which  the  President  de- 
sired it  to  be  understood  that  he  had  agreed  to 
follow  was  "in  violation  of  the  law,  and  that 
without  orders  from  you ;  while  the  course  I  did 
pursue,  and  which  I  never  doubted  you  fully  un- 
derstood, was  in  accordance  with  law,  and  not  in 
disobedience  to  any  orders  of  my  sunerior."  He 
added  that  "  when  my  honor  as  a  soldier  and  in- 
tegrity as  a  man  have  been  so  violently  assailed, 
pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  can  but  regard  this 
whole  matter  from  beginning  to  end  as  an  at- 
tempt to  involve  me  in  the  resistance  of  law,  for 
which  you  hesitated  to  assume  the  responsibility 
in  orders,  and  thus  to  destroy  my  character  be- 
fore the  country.  I  am  in  a  measure  confinned 
ih  this  conclusion  by  your  recent  orders  directing 
me  to  disobey  orders  from  the  Secretaiy  of  War, 
my  superior  and  your  subordinate." 

The  foregoing  comprises  the  substance  of  this 
I  correspondence  as  it  existed  at  the  time  when  its 
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production  was  called  for  hy  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  and  produced  on  the  4th  of  February. 
On  the  10th  the  President  replied  at  some  length. 
He  said  that  the  extraordinaiy  character  of  the 
last  letter  of  Greneral  Grant  would  seem  to  pre- 
clude any  reply  on  his  part,  but  the  circum- 
stances seemed  to  demand  that  he  should  give 
the  statements  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  14th  of 
Januaiy.  When,  continues  the  President,  **a 
controversy  upon  matters  of  fact  reaches  the  point 
to  which  this  has  been  brought,  further  assertion 
or  denial  between  the  immediate  parties  should 
cease,  especially  when  upon  either  side  it  loses 
the  character  of  the  respectful  discussion  which 
is  required  by  the  relation  in  which  the  parties 
stand  to  each  other,  and  degenerates  in  tone  and 
character. "  The  President  then  reviews  the  cor- 
respondence which  had  passed  between  himself 
and  General  Grant ;  affirms  that,  upon  Grant's 
own  showing,  in  accepting  the  post  of  Secretary!* 
of  War  ad  interim  he  *Mntended  to  circumvent 
the  President,"  and  to  thwart  his  purpose  of  pre- 
venting Mr.  Stanton  from  resunung  the  duties 
of  that  office.  This  of  itself,  the  President  af- 
firms, '*  would  have  been  a  tacit  deception.  In 
the  ethics  of  some  persons  such  a  crime  is  allow- 
able; but  you  can  not  even  stand  upon  that 
questionable  ground. "  He  then  goes  on  to  argue 
at  length  the  question  of  General  Grant's  allied 
change  of  views  in  respect  to  his  duty  in  case  the 
Senate  should  refuse  to  sanction  the  suspension 
of  Mr.  Stanton.  Mr.  Johnson  charges  that,  upon 
General  Grant's  own  showing,  he  not  only  con- 
cealed his  design  from  the  President,  but  induced 
him  to  suppose  that  he  would  hold  on  to  the  office 
so  as  to  require  Mr.  Stanton  to  establish  his  right 
thereto  by  judicial  decision ;  but  that  he  actually 
held  on  to  it  to  prevent  the  President  from  ap- 
pointing some  other  person  who  would  retain 
possession,  and  thus  render  legal  proceedings 
necessary.  "You  may,"  writes  the  President, 
"have  changed  your  views  as  to  the  law;  but 
you  certainly  did  not  change  your  views  as  to 
the  course  you  had  marked  out  to  yourself  from 
the  banning.'*  Mr.  Johnson  goes  on  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  relation  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  General 
Grant's  expressed  determination  to  obey  the  or- 
ders of  the  latter.  '  *■  Yon  refuse, "  says  the  Presi- 
dent  in  conclusion,  ''obedience  to  the  superior 
out  of  deference  to  the  subordinate.  Without 
farther  comment  upon  the  insubordinate  position 
which  you  have  assumed,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  yon  can  relieve  yourself  from  the  orders  of 
the  President,  who  is  made  by  the  Constitution 
the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  is  therefore  the  official  superior  as  well  of  the 
General  of  the  army  as  of  the  Secretary  of  War." 
To  this  letter  the  President  appends  the  state- 
ments of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  were 
present  at  the  meeting  on  the  14th  of  January, 
given  at  his  special  request,  of  what  then  took 
phice.  Messrs.  Wells,  M'Culloch,  and  Randall 
reply  briefly  to  the  effect  that  the  statement  of 
the  President  accords  in  all  important  particulars 
with  their  recollections  of  the  conversation  then 
held.  Mr.  Browning  gives  at  some  length  his 
recollections  of  the  conversation  at  that  meeting. 
The  essential  points  are  that  the  President  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  the  course  of  General  Grant 
in  giving  up  the  position  of  Secretary,  and  stated 


that  the  General  had  previously  ''  agreed  either 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department  till 
a  decision  could  be  obtained  from  the  courts,  or 
resign  the  office  into  the  hands  of  the  President 
before  the  case  was  acted  upon  by  the  Senate ;" 
that  the  President  further  stated  that  General 
Grant  said  that  his  conduct  would  be  conforma- 
ble to  that  understanding ;  but  that  he  disliked 
to  make  himself  a  party  to  a  judicial  proceeding, 
for  he  would  be  exposed  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment should  he  continue  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
War  after  the  Senate  had  refused  to  concur  in 
the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton ;  whereupon  he, 
the  President,  said  that  he  would  pay  any  fine  or 
submit  to  any  imprisonment  that  might  be  ad- 
judged against  General  Grant.  The  discussion, 
according  to  Mr.  Browning,  lasted  for  a  consid- 
erable time.  General  Grant  admitting  that  the 
prerious  conversation  had  occurred  as  affirmed 
by  the  President,  but  saying  that  in  the  mean 
time  he  had  looked  into  the  Tenure-of-Office  Bill, 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not 
lawfully  act  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  had  so  in- 
formed the  President  on  the  11th.  It  seems, 
from  Mr.  Browning's  report  of  this  conversation 
on  the  14th,  that  it  was  admitted  both  by  the 
President  and  the  General  tiiat  the  interview  of 
the  11th  had  closed  without  any  definite  conclu- 
sion, but  with  the  tmderstanding  that  it  should 
be  renewed  on  Monday,  the  13th ;  but  that  it  did 
not  then  take  place  bec»nse  General  Grant  on 
that  dav  was  occupied  by  a  long  interview  with 
General  Sherman  and  various  other  matters, 
Grant  not  supposing  that  the  Senate  woiUd  act  so 
promptly  as  they  had  done,  restoring  Mr.  Stan- 
ton on  the  13th,  and  thus,  as  Grant  held,  pre- 
cluding him  from  acting  as  Secretary.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's recollections  were  to  the  same  general  pur- 
port as  those  of  Mr.  Browning.  He  notes,  how- 
ever :  ''  I  did  not  understand  General  Grant  as 
denying  nor  as  admitting  these  statements  [of 
the  President  as  to  what  had  previously  passed 
between  th6m]  in  the  form  and  full  extent  to 
which  the  Presid^t  made  them.  His  admission 
was  rather  indirect  and  circumstantial,  though  I 
did  not  understand  it  to  be  an  evasive  one. "  Mr. 
Se^vard  adds  that  General  Grant,  in  relation  to 
his  failure  of  meeting  the  President  on  the  13th, 
made  ''another  explanation — that  he  was  en- 
gaged on  Sunday,  tiie  12th,  with  General  Sher- 
man, and  I  think  also  on  Monday,  in  regard  to 
the  War  Department  matter,  with  a  hope,  though 
he  did  not  say  with  an  effort,  to  procure  an  ami- 
cable settlement  of  the  affair  of  Mr.  Stanton; 
and  he  still  hoped  that  it  would  be  brought 
about.**  This  amicable  settiement,  as  elsewhere 
appears,  was  to  be  effected  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Stanton,  to  be  urged  by  Grant  and  Sher- 
man ;  but  Genera)  Grant,  on  hinting  the  matter 
to  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  19lh,  found  that  "  any  ad- 
vice of  this  kind  would  be  useless,  and  so  informed 
General  Sherman ;"  and  in  his  letter  of  the  dOth 
to  the  President,  says,  "  I  could  not  now  advise 
his  resignation,  lest  the  same  danger  I  appre- 
hended from  his  first  removal  might  follow. 
*  To  this  letter  of  the  President  General  Grant 
replied  briefly  on  the  11th  of  February.  He  ad- 
mitted nothing  in  the  statements  of  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  differing  from  any  thing  which  he 
had  stated.  He  emphaticallv  denied  the  charge 
of  insubordination  made  by  the  President  ' '  In 
my  letter  of  the  80th  of  January,"  he  says,  "  I 
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did  not  propoBe  to  disobey  any  legal  order  of  the 
President,  distinctly  given,  bat  only  gave  an  in- 
terpretation of  what  would  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  President's  sanction  to 
orders  communicated  by  the  Secretary  of  War ;" 
adding  that  the  President's  letter  of  February  10 
conveyed  the  first  intimation  that  this  interpreta- 
tion was  not  satisfiictoiy  to  the  President  He 
showed  that  the  authority  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  is- 
sue orders  as  Secretary  of  War  had  also  mean- 
while been  clearly  recognized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the*  Postmaster-General — ^to 
all  appearance,  by  the  sanction  of  the  President. 
General  Grant  closed  this  final  letter  of  the  cor- 
respondence by  **  discUiming  any  intention,  now 
or  heretofore,  of  disobeying  any  legal  order  of 
die  President,  distinctly  communicated." 

On  ihe  13th  of  February  Mr.  Stevens,  in  view 
of  the  foregoing  correspondence,  proposed  to  the 
House  Committee  upon  Reconstruction  a  resolu- 
tion to  impeach  the  President  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  This  was  laid  upon  the  table ' 
Messrs.  Bingham,  Paine,  Beaman,  Brooks,  and 
Beck,  voting  in  the  affirmative ;  Stevens,  Bont- 
well,  and  Famsworth,  in  the  negative.  Matters 
rested  thus,  Mr.  Stanton  exercising  the  functions 
of  Secretaiy  of  War,  until  February  21,  when 
the  President  issued  an  order  to  Mr.  Stanton  re- 
moving him  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War, 
and  another  to  General  Lorenzo  Thomas  (to  be 
distinguished  from  General  George  H.  Thomas), 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Armpr,  appointing  him 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  directing  the  one  to 
surrender,  and  the  other  to  receive,  all  the  books, 
papers,  and  public  property  belonging  to  the 
War  Department.  We  give  in  full  the  text  of 
these  orders,  as  they  are  embodied  in  eight  of  the 
nine  articles  of  impeachment  subsequently  pre- 
sented against  the  President 

The  order  to  Mr.  Stanton  reads : 

"By  virtue  of  the  power  aud  authority  vested  In  me 
as  President  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  yon  are  hereby  removed  ttom  bffice  as  Sec- 
retary for  tne  Department  of  War,  and  yonr  fanctiona 
as  such  will  terminate  upon  the  teceipt  of  this  com- 
manication.  Ton  will  transfer  to  Brevet  Major-Oen- 
eral  Lorenzo  Thomas,  A4)atant-Oeneral  of  the  Armv, 
who  has  this  day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to 
act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  all  records,  books, 
papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  yonr  custody 
ana  charge.** 

The  order  to  General  Thomas  reads : 

*'The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day 
removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War,  yon  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  < 
act  aa  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  and  will  immedi-  ' 
ately  enter  npon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertain- 
ing to  that  office.  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to 
transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  and  other  public 
property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge." 

These  orders  having  been  officially  communi- 
cated to  tlie  Senate,  that  body,  after  an  earnest 
debate,  passed  the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  That 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
the  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  designate  any  other  officer  to  perform  the 
duties  of  that  office.** 

The  President  upon  the  24th  sent  a  message 
to  the  Senate,  arguing  at  length  that  not  only 
under  the  Constitution,  but  also  under  the  laws 
as  now  existing,  he  had  the  right  of  removing 
Mr.  Stanton  and  appointing  another  to  fill  his 
place.     The  point  of  his  argument  is:  That  by  a 


special  proviso  in  the  Tenure-of- Office  Bill  the 
various  Secretaries  of  Departments  '*  shall  hold 
their  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  term 
of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been 
appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject 
to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate." 
The  President  affirms  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  ap- 
pointed not  by  him,  but  by  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  held  office  only  by  the  sufferanoe, 
not  the  appointment,  of  the  present  Executive; 
and  that  therefore  his  tenure  is  by  the  express 
reading  of  the  law  excepted  from  the  general  pro- 
vision that  every  person  duly  appointed  to  office 
'*  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate," etc.,  shall  be  "  entitled  to  hold  office  nntU  a 
successor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner  appoint- 
ed and  duly  qualified,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided."  The  essential  point  of  the  Presi- 
dents argument  therefore  is  that,  as  Mr.  Stanton 
was  not  appointed  by  him,  he  had,  under  the 
Tennre-of-Office  Bill,  the  right  at  any  time  to 
remove  him ;  the  same  right  which  his  own  sae- 
cessor  would  have,  no  matter  wl^ether  the  incum- 
bent had,  by  sufienwce,  not  by  appointment  of 
the  existing  Executive,  held  the  office  for  weeks 
or  even  years.  **  Xf,'^  says  the  President,  *'my 
successor  would  have  the  power  to  remove  Mr. 
Stanton,  after  permitting  him  to  remain  a  period 
of  two  weeks,  because  he  was  not  appointed  by 
him,  I  who  have  tolerated  Mr.  Stanton  for  more 
than  two  years,  certainly  have  the  same  right  to 
remove  him,  and  upon  the  same  groimd,  name- 
ly, that  he  was  not  appointed  by  me  but  by  my 
predecessor." 

In  the  mean  time  General  Thomas  presented 
himself  at  the  War  Department  and  demanded 
to  be  placed  in  the  position  to  which  he  had  been 
assigned  by  the  President.  Mr.  Stanton  refused 
to  surrender  his  post,  and  ordered  General  Thom- 
as to  proceed  to  the  apartment  which  belonged 
to  him  as  Adjutant-General.  This  order  was 
not  obeyed,  and  so  the  two  claimants  to  the  Sec- 
retaryship of  War  held  their  ground.  A  sort  of 
legal  by-play  then  ensued.  Mr.  Stantoi^ entered 
a  formal  complaint  before  Judge  Cartter,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  charging  that  General  Thomas  had  il- 
legally exercised  and  attempted  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  Secretaiy  of  War ;  and  had  threatened 
to  *^  forcibly  remove  the  complainant  from  the 
buildings  and  apartments  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
in  the  War  Department,  and  forcibly  take  pos- 
session and  control  thereof  under  his  pretended 
appointment  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim;**  and 
praying  that  he  might  be  arrested  and  held  to 
answer  this  charge.  General  Thomas  was  ac- 
cordingly arrested,  and  held  to  bail  in  the  sum 
of  $15,000  to  appear  before  the  court  on  the  24th. 
Appearing  on  that  day  he  was  discharged  from 
custody  and  bail ;  whereupon  he  entered  an  ac- 
tion against  Mr.  Stanton  for  false  imprisonment, 
laying  liis  damages  at  $150,000.  As  the  case 
now  stands,  Mr.  Stanton  remains  in  actual  pos- 
session of  the  War  Department,  and  continues  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  Secretary,  while  Gen- 
eral Thomas  is  recognized  as  Secretary  by  the 
President,  and  in  that  capacity  attends  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Cabinet 

On  the  22d  of  February  the  House  Committee 
on  Beconstmction,  through  its  Chairman,  Mr. 
Stevens,  presented  a  brief  report,  merely  ^tating 
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the  fact  of  the  attempted  removal  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  closing  as  follows : 

"Upon  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Committee, 
which  la  hereafter  presented,  and  in  vlrtae  of  the  pow- 
ere  with  which  thev  have  been  invested  by  the  Hoaae, 
they  are  of  the  oploion  that  Andrew  JobnioD,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  should  be  Impeached  of  high 
crimes  and  miademeanors.  They,  therefore,  recom- 
mend to  the  House  the  adoption  of  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

**Iieaolved,  That  Andrew  Johnsoq,  President  of  the 
United  States,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors.'* 

After  earnest  debate,  closed  by  a  speech  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Stevens,  but  read  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hoose,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Stevens  was  phys- 
ically unable  to  deliver  it,  the  question  on  the 
resolution  was  adopted  on  the  24th,  by  a  vote  of 
126  to  47.  The  vote  was  almost  strictly  a  party 
one.  Of  the  Republicans  only  two  Representa- 
tives, Messrs.  Cary,  of  Ohio,  and  Stewart,  of  New 
York,  voted  in  the  negative,  while  all  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats voted  against  it.  Subsequently  several 
Republicans,  who  were  not  present,  recorded 
their  votes  in  favor  of  the  resolution  of  impeach- 
ment. A  committee  of  two  members,  Stevens 
and  Bingham,  were  to  notify  the  Senate  of  the 
action  of  the  House ;  and  another  committee  of 
seven — Boutwell,  Stevens,  Bingham,  Wilson,  Lo- 
gan, Julian,  and  Ward— to  prepare  the  articles 
of  impeachment  On  the  25th  Mr.  Stevens  thus 
announced  to  the  Senate  the  action  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  House : 

"In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives we  have  appeared  before  you,  and  Ih  the 
name  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  we  do  impeach  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office.  And  we  fhrther 
inform  the  Senate  that  the  Honse  of  Representatives 
will  in  doe  time  exhibit  particular  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  him,  to  makejg^od  the  same;  and  in 
their  name  we  demand  that  we  Senate  take  dne  order 
for  the  appearanoe  of  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  to  an- 
swer to  the  said  impeachment.** 

The  Senate  thereupon,  by  a  nnanimons  vote,  re- 
solved that  this  message  from  the  House  should 
be  referred  to  a  select  Committee  of  Seven,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  consider  the  same  and 
report  thereon.  This  Committee  subsequently 
made  a  report  laying  down  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure to  be  observed  on  the  trial.  These  pro- 
posed rules  are  now  under  discussion  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

On  the  29tb  of  February  the  Committee  of  the 
Honse  appointed  for  that  purpose  presented  the 
articles  of  impeachment  which  they  had  drawn 
tip.  These,  with  slight  modification,  were  ac- 
cepted on  the  2d  of  March.  They  comprise 
nine  articles,  eight  of  which  are  based  upon  the 
action  of  the  President  in  ordering  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  the  appointment  of  General 
Thomas  as  Secretary  of  War.  The  general  title 
to  the  impeachment  is : 

"  Articles  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  name  of  themselves  and 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  against  Andrew 
Johnson,* President  of  the  United  States,  as  mainte- 
nance and  support  of  their  Impeachment  against  him 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  In  office.'* 

Each  of  the  articles  commences  with  a  pream- 
ble to  the  eflfect  that  the  President,  *^  unmindful 
of  the  high  duties  of  his  office,  of  his  oath  of  of- 
fice, and  of  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution 
that  he  should  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed,  did  unlawfully  and  in  violation  of 


the  laws  and  Constitntion  of  the  United  States,** 
perform  the  several  acts  specified  in  the  arti- 
cles respectively ;  closing  with  the  declaration : 
"  Whereby  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit 
and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  ofiSce.'* 
The  phnueology  is  'k)mewhat  varied.  In  some 
cases  the  ofiense  charged  is  designated  aa  a  ''mis- 
demeanor," in  others  as  a ' '  crime. "  The  whole 
closes  thus : 

"And  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  protesta- 
tion, saving  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  exhibiting  at 
any  time  hereafter  any  fhrther  articles  or  other  accu- 
sation or  impeachment  against  the  said  Andrew  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  Statee,#nd  also  of  reply- 
ing to  his  answers  which  he  shall  make  to  the  articles 
herein  preferred  against  him,  and  of  offering  i^roof  to 
the  same  and  every  part  thereof^  and  to  all  and  every 
other  article,  accusatton,  or  impeachment  which  shall 
be  exhibited  by  them  as  the  case  shall  require,  do  de- 
mand that  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  may  be  put  to 
answer  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office 
herein  chargea  against  him,  and  that  such  proceed- 
ings, exammations,  trials,  and  ludgments  may  be 
thereupon  had  and  given  as  may  be  agreeable  to  law 
and  Justice.** 

The  following  is  a  summary  in  brief  of  the 
points  in  the  articles  of  impeachment,  legal  and 
technical  phraseology  being  omitted : 

ArtUie  1.  Unlawfully  ordering  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
rislona  of  the  Tenure-of-Offlce  Act^Artiele  8.  Unlaw- 
fully appointing  Qeneral  Lorenzo  Thomas  as  Secreta- 
ry of  war  ad  uUerim,^AfHde  3  is  substantially  the 
same  as  Article  2,  with  the  addition  that  there  was  at 
the  time  of  the  appointment  of  Oeueral  Thomas  no 
Vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  WtLT.-^ArUeU  4 
charges  the  President  with  "  consplringwith  one  Lo- 
renzo Thomas  and  other  persons,  to  the  uouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives unknown,**  to  prevent,  by  intimidation 
and  threats,  Mr.  Stanton,  the  legally-appointed  Secre- 
tary of  War,  from  holding  that  aaice.-—ArUeU  6  charg- 
es the  President  with  conspiring  with  Qeneral  Thomas 
and  others  to  hinder  the  execution  of  the  Tennre-of- 
Offlce  Act ;  and.  In  pursuance  of  this  conspiracy,  at- 
tempting to  preventlf  r.  Stanton  fh>m  acting  as  Secre- 
tary of  W AT.— Article  6  charges  that  the  Prendent  con- 
spired with  Qeneral  Thomas  and  others  to  take  forci- 
ble possession  of  the  property  in  the  War  Department. 
— ArtMe  7  repeats  the  charge,  in  other  terms,  that  the 
President  conspired  with  Qeneral  Thomas  and  others 
to  hinder  the  execution  of  the  Tennre-of-Office  Act, 
and  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  executing  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  War.— ArCiefe  8  again  charges  the  Pres- 
ident with  conspiring  with  General  Thomas  and  oth- 
ers to  take  possession  of  the  property  in  the  War  He- 
partment.— ^rtie{0  9  charges  that  the  President  called 
before  him  General  Emory,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  forces  in  the  Department  of  Washington,  and  de- 
clared to  him  that  a  law,  passed  on  the  Soth  of  Jane, 
1867,  directing  that "  all  orders  and  Instructions  relat- 
ing to  military  operations,  Issaed  by  the  President  or 
Secretary  of  war,  shall  be  issued  through  the  Oeneial 
of  the  Army,  and.  In  case  of  his  Inability,  through  the 
next  in  rank,'*  was  unconstitutional,  and  not  binding 
upon  General  Emory ;  the  Intent  being  to  induce  Gen- 
eral Emory  to  violate  the  law,  and  to  obey  orders  is- 
sued directly  from  the  President 

As  presented  originally  there  was  another 
article  charging  the  President  with  an  intent, 
in  appointing  General  Thomas  as  Secretary 
of  War,  to  **  unlawfully  control  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  the  mili- 
tary service  and  for  the  Department  of  War." 
This  charge,  which  originally  stood  as  Article  9, 
was  left  out  of  the  articles  as  finally  adopted. 
The  closing  article  of  the  bill  of  impeachment  is 
based  upon  the  testimony  of  General  Emory, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary the  President  sent  for  him,  made  inquiries 
as  to  the  present  disposition  of  the  military  forces 
in  the  Department,  and  any  changes  that  had 
I  recently  been  made.    To  which  General  Emory 
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replied,  in  substance,  that  no  material  changes 
had  been  made  widi  his  knowledge,  and  he 
thought  none  could  have  been  made  without  his 
knowledge,  since  by  a  recent  order  founded  upon 
a  law  of  Congress,  approved  hy  the  President, 
no  order  could  come  to  him  except  through  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and  none,  as  he  supposed,  to  any 
subordinate  officer  except  through  him,  and  that 
had  such  an  order  been  given  to  any  subordinate 
officer  it  was  his  duty  to  notify  him,  General 
Emory,  of  the  fact ;  and  that  this  order,  direct- 
ing that  all  orders  to  the  army  should  be  issued 
through  the  General-in-Chief,  being  shown  to 
the  President,  he  affirmed  that  "  it  is  not  in  ac- 
coixlance  with  ^he  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  makes  me  Commander-in-Chief  of 
Uie  army  and  navy,  or  with  the  language  of  the 
commission  which  yon  hold."  To  which  Gen- 
eral Emory  replied  substantially,  that  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  order  was  not  a  subject  for  of- 
ficers to  'determine ;  and  iq  reply  to  the  direct 
question  of  the  President,  **  Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  not 
give  an  order  but  through  the  General-in-Chief, 
or  General  Grant  ?*'  Emory  replied  that  the  or- 
der in  question,  approved  by  the  I^resident,  had 
been  issued  for  the  government  of  the  army ;  and 
that  in  his  opinion,  concurred  in  by  other  officers, 
and  sanctioned  by  eminent  legal  advisers,  Robert 
J.  Walker  and  Reverdy  Johnson  being  specially 
named,  that  order  requiring  all  orders  to  tlie 
army  to  be  issued  through  the  General-in-Chief^ 
was  binding  upon  the  officers  of  the  army. 

The  foregoing  articles  of  impeachment  were 
adopted  on  the  2d  of  March,  the  votes  upon  each 
slightly  varying,  the  average  being  125  ayes  to 
40  nays.  The  question  then  came  up  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  conduct  the  impeachment  before  the  Senate. 
Upon  this  the  Democratic  members  abstained 
from  voting.  The  whole  number  of  votes  cast 
was  118,  so  that  60  were  required  for  a  choice. 
The  following  was  the  residt,  the  number  of 
votes  cast  for  each  elected  manager  being  ^^ven : 
Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  105 ;  Butler,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 108;  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  114;  Bout- 
well,  of  Massachusetts,  113 ;  Wilson,  of  Iowa, 
112 ;  Williams,  of  Pennsylvania,  107 ;  Logan,  of 
Illinois,  106.  The  foregoing  seven  Representa- 
tives were  therefore  duly  chosen  as  Managers  of 
the  Bill  of  Impeachment. 

The  great  body  of  the  Democratic  Members 
of  the  House  entered  a  formal  protest  against  the 
whole  course  of  proceedings  involved  in  the  im- 
peachment of  the  President.  They  claim  to  rep- 
resent "directly  or  in  principle  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  people  of  the  United  States."  This 
protest  was  signed  by  45  Representatives.  The 
final  disposition  of  it  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

On  the  3d  the  Board  of  Managers  presented 
t^vo  additional  articles  of  impeachment,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  House.  The  first  charges, 
in  substance,  that 

"  The  President,  nnmindftil  of  the  high  duties  of  his 
office  and  of  the  harmony  and  courtesies  which  ought 
to  be  maintained  between  the  execurlve  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  t  )e  Government  of  the  United  States, 
designing  to  set  aside  the  rightftil  anthority  and  pow- 
ers of  Congress,  did  attempt  to  bring  Into  disgrace 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  several 
branches  thereof  to  Impair  and  destiov  the  regard 
and  respect  of  all  the  good  people  of  the  united  States 
for  the  Congress  and  legislative  power  thereof  and  to 
excite  the  odium  and  resentment  of  all  the  good  peo- 


ple of  the  United  States  against  Congress  and  the  law«i 
by  it  enacted ;  and  in  pnrsaance  of  his  said  desig^i 
openly  and  publicly,  and  before  divers  assemblasea 
convened  in  divers  parts  thereof  to  meet  and  receive 
said  Andrew  Johnson  as  the  Chief  Maeistrate  of  the 
United  States,  did  on  the  18th  day  of  Angnst,  in  the 
year  of  onr  Lord  1866,  and  on  diven  other  days  and 
times,  as  well  before  as  afterward,  make  and  aeUver 
with  a  loud  voice  certain  intemperate,  inflammatory, 
did  therein  utter  load 


and  scandalous  harangdes,  and  c 
threats  and  bitter  menaces  as  well  against  Congress 
as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  doly  enacted  there- 
by." 

To  this  article  are  appended  copious  extracts 
from  speeches  of  Mr.  Johnson.  The  second  ar- 
ticle is  substantially  as  follows : 

**  The  President  did,  on  the  ISth  day  of  Anenst,  1966, 
at  the  City  of  Washington,  by  public  speech,  dedarc 
and  affirm  in  substance  that  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress 
of  the  United  States  was  not  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  exercise  Iegl»- 
lative  power  under  the  same,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 


Congress  of  only  a  part  of  the  States,  thereby  deny- 

!ind  tntendlng  to  deny  tUht  the  legislation  of  said 

Congress  was  valid  or  obligatory  upon  him,  except  in 


so  far  as  he  saw  fit  to  approve  the  same ;  and  did  devise 
and  contrive  means  by  which  he  might  prevent  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  from  forthwIUi  resuming  the  functions  of 
the  oflice  of  Secretarv  for  the  Department  of  War ;  and, 
also,  by  farther  nniawfliUy  devising  and  contriving 
means  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  *  An 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  amy 
for  the  flsod  year  ending  June  30, 18^  and  for  other 
purposes,*  approved  March  8. 1867 ;  and  also  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,* 
passed  March  2, 1867,  did  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a 
nigh  misdemeanor  in  office." 

The  proceedings  bearing  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  impeachment  question  have  so  wholly 
absorbed  the  space  at  our  disposal  as  to  leave 
little  room  for  other  matters.  Interesting  de- 
bates have  arisen  upon  many  subjects,  but  no 
important  action  has  ensued  upon  any.  The 
financial  topics  which  at  the  date  of  our  last  Rec- 
ord seemed  likely  to  be  the  foremost  topics  of  the 
time  remain  in  abeyance. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  a  Convention  has 
been  for  many  months  engaged  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Constitution  for  that  State,  lliis 
Convention  has  completed  its  work,  and  submit- 
ted a  new  State  Constitution  to  the  acftptance 
of  the  citizens.  We  are  not  able  at  present  to 
give  an  abstract  of  the  provisions  of  tins  Consti- 
tution, most  of  which  relate  to  matters  of  local 
interest.  One  provision,  however,  touches  upon 
general  politics.  The  general  question  as  to  ne- 
gro suffrage  is  submitted  in  a  separate  article, 
which  is  to  be  voted  upon  apart  from  the  others. 
FOREIGN. 

Beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
there  is  little  which  calls  for  special  mention.  Li 
Great  Britain,  Lord  Derby  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  for  the  reason 
of  advanced  age  and  infirmity.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Disraeli. — There  are  reports  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  English  army  in  Abyssinia,  but  as  yet 
too  indeterminate  to  warrant  a  place  upon  per- 
manent record. — It  is  announced  through  the 
telegraph  that  Mr.  Bancroft,  our  Minister  at  Ber- 
lin, has  concluded  a  treaty  with  Prussia,  where- 
by emigrants  from  North  Germany,  after  a  cer- 
tain term  of  residence  in  the  United  States,  ore 
relieved  firom  the  obligation  to  perform  military 
service,  which  has  heretofore  been  insisted  upon. 
This  treaty,  in  effect,  resolves  the  mooted  ques- 
tion of  the  rights  abroad  of  those  who  have  be- 
come by  naturalization  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 
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THUS  saith  Blackwood:  *' Laughter  is  not  a 
foolish  thing ;  sometimes  there  is  even  wis- 
dom in  it.  Solomon  himself  admits  there  is  a 
time  to  langh  as  well  as  a  time  to  mourn.  Man 
only  laughs — man,  the  highest  organized  being ; 
and  hence  the  definition  that  has  been  proposed 
of  him,  a  *  laughing  animal.  *  Certainly  it  defines 
him  as  well  as  a  *  cooking  animal/  a  *  tool-mak- 
ing animal/  a  *  money-making  animal/  a  'polit- 
ical animal/  or  such  like.  Laughter  rery  often 
shows  the  bright  side  of  a  man.  It  brings  out 
his  happier  nature,  and  shows  of  what  sort  of 
stuff  he  is  really  made.  Somehow  we  feel  as  if 
we  never  thoroughly  know  a  man  until  we  hear 
him  langh.  The  solemn,  sober  visage,  like  a 
Sunday's  dress,  teUs  nothing  of  the  real  man. 
lie  may  be  very  silly,  or  very  profound;  very 
cross,  or  very  joUy.  Let  us  hear  him  laugh,  and 
we  can  decipher*  him  at  once  and  tell  how  his 
heart  beats.  We  are  disposed  to  suspect  the 
man  who  never  laughs.  At  all  events,  there  is  a 
repulsion  about  him  which  we  can  not  get  over. 
Lavater  says,  '  Shun  that  man  who  never  laughs, 
who  dislikes  music  or  the  glad  face  of  a  child.' 
This  is  what  every  body  feels,  and  none  more 
than  children,  who  are  quick  at  reading  charac- 
ters, and  their  strong  instinct  rarely  deceives 
them." 

Good  doctrine  from  a  notable  source.  And 
right  pleasant  is  the  labor  of  culling,  revising, 
and  preparing  for  the  Drawer  the  good  things 
which  good  and  genial  pens  are  daily  sending  us 
fiTom  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  parsons  are  always  getting  off  neat  hits 
at  each  other.  Last  winter  some  gentlemen  who 
were  warmly  interested  in  the  temperance  cause 
thought  it  would  be  productive  of  good  to  step 
outside  the  circle  of  those  who  are  usually  called 
upon  to  deliver  addresses  on  that  subject,  and 
secure  tke  services  of  a  Boman  CathoUc  For 
that  purpose  a  note  was  addressed  to  Father 
llecker,  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  requesting  him 
to  speak  on  that  subject  in  the  pulpit  of  Plymouth 
Church.  Father  U.  replied  that  he  was  perfect- 
ly willing  to  speak  if  allowed  to  choose  his  own 
text,  and  talk  in  his  own  way;  *'for,"  said  he, 
*' although  I  do  not  object  to  appear  upon  Mr. 
Beecher's  boards^  I  con  not  stand  upon  his  plat- 
form .'" 

Akother  clergyman  was  speaking  of  the  forth- 
coming book  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  made  up 
mainly  of  letters  written  by  Dr.  B.  during  the 
past  year  to  the  Liberal  Vhristian.  On  being 
asked  its  title,  the  answer  was :  *  *  The  Old  World 
in  its  New  Face."  Whereupon  our  friend  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  a  more  appropriate  title 
would  be,  ''A  Fresh  Bhist  from  an  Old  Bellows  !'* 

"Wbvn  gratitude  o*erllowB  the  swelling  heart, 
And  breathes  in  firee  and  oncorrnptea  praise 
For  benefits  received,  propitious  Heaven 
Takes  such  acknowIedgmeDt  as  fragrant  Incense, 
And  doubles  all  its  blessings." 

That  is  a  poet's  idea  of  gratitude.  Politicians 
and  military  men  sometimes  give  it  more  prac- 
tical expression.  It  is  reported  that  a  distin- 
guished military  commander  once  said:  ''Bury 
me,  and  put  on  my  humble  monument  the  sim- 
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pie  inscription:  'Here  lies  one  who  saved  the 
lives  of  his  soldiers  at  Fort  Fisher.' "  A  South- 
em  contemporary  gives  still  another  phrasing : 

"  Don't  you  know  me  ?"  said  a  soldier  to  his 
former  commander. 

**  No,  my  friend,  I  don't" 

"  Why,  (Sir,  you  once  saved  my  life." 

**Ah!  how  was  that?" 

"Why,  my  dear  Sir,  I  served  under  you  at 

the  battle  of ,  and  when  you  ran  away  in  the 

beginning  of  the  fight  I  ran  after  you — ebe  I 
might  have  been  killed.  Grod  bless  you!  my 
preserver — my  benefactor  !     God  bless  you  /" 

The  great  subject  of  alcoholic  minglings  is 
one  that  has  occupied  the  mind  of  the  American 
citizen  in  every  walk  of  life.  Alas  I  that  this 
should  have  been  thus !  The  peoples  of  other 
nationalities,  however,  are  fast  emulating  us  in 
this  regard,  and  look  with  kindly  as  well  as  won- 
dering eye  on  the  bibulous  triumphs  of  the  Fed- 
eral saloonist.  The  effect  of  these  combinations 
on  the  British  subject  is  thus  described  by  George 
Augustus  Sala  in  his  "  Sketches  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
position. "    Thus  of  the  American  bar : 

"  At  the  bar,  and  from  syphon  tubes  decorated 
with  silver}'  figures  of  the  American  eagle,  were 
dispensed  the  delicious  'cream  soda'  so  highly 
recommended  by  the  faculty ;  *  cobblers, '  *  noggs, ' 
'smashes,'  'cocktails,'  'eye-openers,'  'mustache- 
twisters,*  and  'corpse-revivers,*  were  also  on 
hand  ;  and  I  dare  say  you  might  have  obtained 
the  mystic  '  tip  and  tie,  the  eidiilarating  '  morn- 
ing glory,'  the  mild  but  health-giving  sarsapariUa 
punch,  to  say  nothing  of  '  one  of  them  things,' 
which  is  a  recondite  and  almost  inscrutable  drink. 
I  remember  being  treated  to  '  one  of  them  things' 
at  Boston,  by  a  young  gentleman  who  was  a '  Soph- 
omore' of  Harvard  College ;  indeed  I  think  we 
took  two  of '  them  things. '  The  effect  produced 
on  me  was  an  impression  that  I  had  set  fire  to 
the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  combined  with 
an  ardent  desire  to  slay  Professor  Agassiz  and 
take  refuge  from  justice  at  the  top  of  Bunker 
Hill  monument  In  fact '  I  felt  bad.'  The  kind- 
ly Sophomore  at  once  suggested  a  curative  whose 
action  was  instantaneous  and  efficacious.  I  may 
not  mention  its  components,  but  it  is  called  '  one 
of  them  other  things.' " 

There  are  a  few  anecdotes  still  in  circulation 
of  the  old  lawyers  and  judges  who  flourished  in 
this  State  half  a  century  back.  Notably  among 
these  was  Ambrose  Spencer,  who  adorned  the 
bench  as  Chief  Justice.  He  was  holding  court 
on  Staten  Island,  where  so  many  lawless  men 
were  engaged  in  villainous  wrecking  and  other 
kindred  pursuits  that  the  standard  of  public  mo^ 
rality  had  been  perceptibly  lowered.  A  man 
was  on  trial  who  had  committed  some  gross  and 
high  crime.  The  evidence  was  clear,  and  thb 
Judge  charged  strongly  against  him.  The  jury, 
however,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  The 
commanding  figure  of  the  Judge  rose  and  towered 
to  its  full  height  "  Prisoner,"  said  he,  in  loud 
and  severe  tones,  "  I  have  to  address  you  in  two 
directions;  firstly,  you  have  had  a  most  ex- 
traordinary escape  from  condign  punishment, 
which  you  deserved ;  and,  secondly,  you  may  be 
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assured  the  time  wiU  come  when  jovl  will  be  ttied 
at  another  bar,  where  it  is  some  satis&ction,  even 
now,  to  know  there  will  he  no  Staten  Island  jury 
to  acquit  you  /" 

Ohio  contributes  the  following  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  clerigy : 

At  a  small  party  a  joung  theological  student, 
not  particularly  noted  for  degance  of  manner  or 
talent  or  extraordinary  piety,  being  urged  by 
some  young  ladies  to  join  in  a  quadrille,  dien 
forming,  declined  somewhat  rudely ;  and,  turn- 
ing to  a  lady  near  by,  asked,  with  rather  an  im- 
posing air :  "  Do  you  think,  Mrs.  L ,  that  a 

man  ought  to  dance  who  expects  to  fill  a  pulpit?" 
The  lady  replied :  ''  I  don  t  see  why  he  should 
not,  provided  he  have  grace  for  both !" 

And,  speaking  of  ministers :  As  a  class  they 
are  somewhat  in  the  habit  of  expatiating,  m  pub^ 
lie  assemblages,  upon  the  suddenness  of  death. 
At  a  prayer-meeting  in  a  neighboring  city,  last 
autumn,  a  clergyman  **  improved"  the  occasion 
by  saying :  '*  My  brethren,  an  esteemed  and  near 
fnend  last  week  went  to  the  place  appointed  for 
that  object,  and  registered  his  name  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exercising  the  highest  privilege  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizen ;  but  on  Monday,  ere  he  could  deposit 
his  ballot,  he  was  taken  to  a  place  where  politics 
do  not  concern  men,  and  where  there  is.  no  excise 
law  to  be  enforced  r^ 

Few  men  have  during  a  not  veiy  long  public 
career  achieved  greater  peraonal  popularity,  or 
discharged  their  public  duties  with  greater  ac- 
ceptance, than  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  the  Min- 
ister from  Chma..  At  the  outset  of  his  political 
life  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  cleverest  of  Mas- 
sachusetts orators  of  the  stump,  and  soon  talked 
himself  into  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature; 
but  when  he  came  to  be  promoted  to  the  Senate 
he  ceased  talking,  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  his 
friends.  Finally,  £e  liquor  L&w  came  up  for 
discussion,  and  the  wife  of  a  Judge,  who  was 
much  interested  m  its  passage,  wrote  to  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame this  Scriptural  epistle:  "Do  speak! 
Even  Balaam's  ass  spoke  once  /"  which  brought 
the  Senator  to  his  feet,  and  elicited  one  of  his 
best  speeches. 

Our  anecdote  of  the  MiUerites,  in  the  March 
Number  of  the  Drawer,  has  elicited  the  following: 

The  late  Theodore  Parker,  coming  home  some 
years  ago  from  Concord,  whither  he  had  been  to 
visit  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  other  liter- 
ary celebrities,  was  accosted  by  a  raving  Millet^ 
ite,  who  told  him  the  world  would  be  destroyed 
on  a  certain  day,  naming  the  day.  Mr.  Parker 
patiently  heard  him  through,  and  quietly  replied : 
''But,  my  good  Sir,  all  this  does  not  concern 
me  ;  /  live  in  Boston  /" 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bethnne,  whether  regarded 
as  a  preacher,  a  literary  man,  or  a  raconteur,  has 
scarcely  left  his  peer  among  the  clergy  of  New 
York.  Many  of  his  repartees  are  preserved  in  a 
memoir  of  the  Doctor,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Van  Nest,  from  which  we  quote  two  or  three : 

A  young  friend  who  haa  joined  the  Baptists 
approached  him  timidly,  lest  the  Doctor  might 
censure  his  choice.  After  some  hesitation  he 
broached  the  subject  with  the  remark:  ''Well, 


Doctor,  yesterday  I  joined  the  Army  of  Zion." 
"  Did  you  ?**  was  the  reply ;  "  in  which  church  ?" 
"  In  the  Pierrepont  Street  Baptist,'*  came  the  fid- 
tering  answer.  "Oh!  I  understand,"  said  the 
Doctor;  "but  I  should  call  that  joining  the 
Navy."  The  young  man  was  thus  placed  at  his 
ease,  and  perfect  fellowship  was  established* 

A  FUNKT  story  is  told  of  the  grievous  mistake 
of  one  of  Dr.  Bethune's  old  paridiioners  concem- 
ing  the  aim  of  the  "Age  of  Pericles.**  Whoi 
the  lecture  was  to  be  repeated  in  Boston  he  met 
his  former  pastor,  and  said:  "Well,  Doctor,  J 
have  bought  a  ticket,  and  am  coming  to  hear  you 
to-ni£^t.  When  I  told  my  wife  about  it,  she 
Bske^  'But  who  is  this  Perikels?*"  The  good 
man  pronounced  the  last  syllable  as  in  "  huna- 
cles.'^  "The  fact  was  that  I  never  had  heard 
of  the  man,  but  I  said,  '  If  you  are  such  a  fool 
as  not  to  know  that,  it  is  high  time  for  you  to 
begin  to  study.*  Bnt  now,  Doctor,  do  tdl  me, 
what  is  the  reason  that  you  are  going  to  give  a 
whole  lecture  about  how  long  the  old  fellov 
Uved?"  

SoBiETiMBS,  however,  his  wit  was  fully  matched 
by  that  of  his  subject.  Thus,  when  Dr.  Bethone 
was  walking  with  a  clergyman  ahnoet  as  fUl  in 
person  as  Umself,  they  s|Med  another  Brooklyn 
pastor  who  presented  a  perfect  contrast  to  their 
rotundity,  and  who  at  the  time  was  safiering 
from  a  horrible  attack  of  dyspepsia.  As  he  ap- 
proached, Bethune  said  to  his  companioo,  within 
hearing  of  the  third  party,  "  See  there  I  any  body 
that  looks  so  cadaverous  as  that  can*t  have  a 
good  conscience.**  The  thin  parson  was  wide 
awake,  and  rejoined,  "  Brethren,  I  don*t  know 
about  the  conscience,  but  Fd  rather  have  the 
gizzard  of  one  of  you  than  the  brains  of  both." 
The  good  Doctor  enjoyed  the  sharp  reply,  and, 
after  a  hearty  laugh,  said:  "Let  us  go;  we 
caa*t  make  any  thing  out  of  him  to-day/* 

On  another  occasion,  when  introdudog  a  lank 
clerical  friend  of  the  same  denomination  (Bap- 
tist) to  another  intimate  companion,  with  a  twin- 
kle of  the  eye,  and  in  tones  which  none  could 
more  amusingly  employ,  he  added  to  the  cere- 
monial announcement  of  his  name  and  position : 
"  Bnt  he*8  rather  shrunk  in  the  wettmg.** 

Odd  views  of  lifb  and  odd  ways  of  exprassing 
them  are  proverbial  in  newly-settled  regions,  bnt 
most  odd  when  coming  from  one  brought  up  to 
the  refinements  and  luxuries  of  the  aearboard. 
A  gentleman  of  this  sort,  translated  from  the 
region  of  the  opera  to  the  home  of  the  b*ar,  gives 
a  humorous  summary  of  the  way  things  are  done 
at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  in  a  letter  to  "Dear 
John"  in  New  York,  from  which  we  qoote  a  few 
passages: 

' '  I*m  a  poor  and  lazy  correspondent,  except  in 
the  'please  remit*  style.  I  practice  that  diuly, 
but  my  appeals,  instead  of  stamps,  bring  only 
the  blues.  That  is  the  prevalent  disease  here; 
IVe  got  it  light.  An  individual  case  can  be  cured 
by  looking  through  the  bottom  of  a  tumbler,  but 
when  the  whole  community  have  got  it  the  tum- 
bler remedy  is  not  a  sure  thing.  It  is  an  excuse 
out  here  for  every  thing  except  murder.  Business 
is  dead  and  buried,  and  we  are  mourners.  Can*t 
sell  any  goods ;  can*t  collect  for  wliat  have  been 
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sold.  Eveiy  concern  owes  every  other  concern, 
but  no  stamps  to  pay  with.  We  all  pray  for  the 
*  good  time  coming/  and  hope  it  will  come  before 
there  is  a  general  balloon  ascension.  As  the 
Dutchman  says,  *  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
debt.'  Let*s  change  the  subject.  Yesterday  we 
went  to  chnrch,  and  occopied  for  the  first  time 
our  new  slip.  It's  not  quite  so  high-priced  as 
yours  in  U.W.B.'s  tabernacle.  Only  ^30.  No 
TTelvet  cushions ;  we  don't  go  in  for  style.  The 
^fattest  person  has  the  softest  seat.  I  m  not  &t 
myself,  and  next  Sunday  shall  wear  extra  drawers. 
Weather  has  been  on  a  spree  lately ;  thermometer 
went  about  8000  miles  below  nothing — that  is,  if 
a  degree  is  sixty  miles.  Whisky  sold  in  cakes 
like  maple  sugar.  Not  only  milk,  but  eveiy  thing 
else  condensed.  Colds  were  contracted.  The 
distance  from  here  to  St.  Paul  lessened  a  mile. 
Letter  U  on  all  the  signs  made  I's  at  you.  I  was 
thirty  on  the  15th,  but  my  age  contracted  five 
rears,  and  I  now  call  myself  twenty-five.  A  dol> 
iar  became  fifteen  cents  less  each  time  in  passing 
li  refreshment-saloon.  Mercury  frosee ;  boy  froze 
to  pair  of  buckskin  gloves ;  policeman  froze  to 
hinu  I  rather  enjoyed  the  cold,  and  would  will- 
in^y  lose  another  ive  years  from  my  age  for  a 
repetition.  I  noticed,  however,  that  the  weather 
had  no  effect  upon  thirty-day  paper." 

A  LEABNBD  Professor  in  a  New  England  col- 
lege was  accustomed  to  demand  of  students  an 
excuse  whenever  they  were  dilatory  at  recitation. 
The  excuse  given,  he  invariably  added :  '^Very 
well;  but  don't  let  it  happen  again."  One  morn- 
ing a  married  student  happening  to  be  behind 
time,  was  promptly  interrogated  as  to  the  caose. 
Slightly  embarrassed,  he  replied :  ^  *  The  truth  is. 
Sir,  I  had  an  addition  to  my  family  this  morning, 
and  it  was  not  convenient  to  be  here  sooner." 
'*  Very  well,"  replied  the  Professor,  in  his  quick, 
nervous  manner,  **Very  well;  but  eMt  let  it 
happen  again  /"    The  Benthamite ! 

Actors  have  a  penchant  for  anecdotes  <^  the 
stage,  and  usually  tell  them  with  spirit — *'  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  ac- 
tion," as  Hamlet  says.  The  following,  told  by 
Boucicault,  is  not  bad : 

Many  years  ago,  when  Macready  was  perform- 
ing in  Mobile,  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  of- 
fend one  of  the  actors,  a  native  American  of 
pore  Western  type.  This  person,  who  was  cast 
for  the  part  of  Claudius  in  '^Hamlet,"  resolved 
to  pay  ofi^  the  star  for  many  supposed  offenses. 
So  in  tlie  last  scene,  as  Hamlet  stabbed  the 
usurper,  that  monarch  reeled  forward,  and,  after 
a  most  spasmodic  finish,  he  stretched  himself 
out  precisely  in  the  pUce  Hamlet  required  for 
liis  own  death.  Macready,  much  annoyed,  whis* 
pered  freely,  **Die  further  up  the  stage,  Sir!" 
The  monarch  lay  insensible.  Upon  which,  in  a 
still  louder  voice,  Hamlet  growled :  ^'  Die  further 
up  the  stage,  Sir !"  Hereon  Claudius,  sitting  up, 
observed :  **  X  bleeve  I'm  king  here,  and  I'll  die 
where  I  please !" 

How  natural,  in  afiiiction,  to  draw  consolation 
from  the  fountain  of  our  own  peculiar  pleasures ! 
Old  Captain  B- ,  of  Owego,  furnished  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  this  idea.  From  his 
youth  upward  he  had  been  a  devoted  disciple  of 
Izaak  Walton,  and,  next  to  a  speckled  trout,  to 


his  eyes  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  nature 
was  a  fSox.  He  had  an  only  son,  brave  and  well- 
beloved,  who  inherited  the  sire's  passion  for  ex- 
ploring streams  and  forests  for  their  animated 
treasures,  and  was  justly  famous  for  his  glorioos 
achievements  with  the  rod  and  rifle.  But,  alas! 
in  one  of  his  sporting  excursions  into  the  border- 
ing wilderness  of  Pennsylvania  om-  young  Nimrod 
met  with  some  strange  fatality  which  carried  him 
to  those  blessed  **  hunting  grounds"  beyond  the 
Jordan.  The  doting  parent  looked  and  labored 
and  waited  for  weeks,  cherishing  a  fond  belief 
that  his  darling  boy  would  soon  come  back,  and 
yet  he  came  not  One  morning,  after  hope  had 
well-nigh  expired  in 'the  paternal  breast,  a  few 
sympathizing  neighbors  gathered  at  the  bereaved 
home  to  ofter  words  of  counsel  and  consoktion, 
when  the  disconsoUte  old  man  declared  a  sudden 
determination  to  proceed  at  once,  in  person,  to 
search  the  wild-woods  for  his  missing  son.  Suit- 
ing action  to  the  word,  he  retired  to  organize  for 
the  expedition,  and  very  soon  returned  armed 
and  equipped  with  rod,  reel,  basket,  and  all  the 
accouti*ements  necessaiy  for  a  regular  fishing  ex- 
cursion. The  kind  friends  viewed  this  strange 
outfit  with  undisguised  astonishment,  and  one 
made  bold  to  uige  its  manifest  impropriety,  when 
the  following  explanation  silenced  all  further  crit- 
icism: *' You  see,"  said  the  old  sportsman,  his 
countenance  lighting  up  with  youthful  enthusi- 
aam,  ^'/'m  going  prepared  f  and^  if  leatiijiud 
the  boy,  I'll  bring  home  a  good  mess  of  trout  I" 

Still  another  expression  of  gratitude  comes 
to  the  Drawer  from  Minnesota :  A  young  physi- 
cian in  one  of  the  thriving  towns  of  that  State — 
a  good,  kind-hearted  man — wishing  to  cheer  the 
hearts  of  a  poor  family  on  Christmas-day,  sent 
them  a  fine  fat  turkey.  After  having  partaken 
thereof  the  father  of  the  family  called  on  the  doc- 
tor, and  said:  "Doctor,  I  thank  you!  God  bless 
you !  I  did  not  think  vou  had  so  large  a  heart 
You  like  to  see  others  happy  as  well  as  yourself, 
and  yon  wiU  be  rewarded  for  it — ^if  not  in  this 
world,  you  will  in  the  next ;  for  you  know,  doc- 
tor, the  Good  Book  says,  '  Charity  covereth  a 
multitude  of  sins  f  " 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  has  recently  given  to 
the  public  a  novel  entided,  ^'Old  ^r  Douglas," 
in  which  she  is  pronounced  by  the  British  critics 
to  have  '*  attained  her  highest  excellence  as  a 
writer  of  fiction. "  Here  is  a  passage  of  the  graver 
sort  about  home,  which  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
lady  readers  of  the  Drawer : 

^*Ah  I  what  other  rapture,  what  other  fullness 
of  joy,  shall  compare  to  the  day  when  the  woman 
who  loves  deeply  and  truly  is  borne  to  the  home 
of  the  man  she  loves  ? 

"Forever!  The  human  'forever' — ^the  for- 
ever *  tin  death  do  us  part'— how  it  stretches  out 
its  illimitable  future  of  joy  as  we  sit,  hand  linked 
in  liand,  sure  of  each  odier,  of  existence,  of  love, 
of  all  that  makes  a  paradise  of  earth ;  and  the 
hedges  and  boundaries  that  dinde  lands  flee  past 
before  our  dreaming  eyes ;  and  the  morning  sun 
glows  into  noon,  and  the  noon  bums  and  fades ; 
and  the  day  sinks  again,  with  a  crimson  haze, 
into  sunset — and  perhaps  the  sweet  and  quiet 
light — the  pcJe  light  of  tne  moon — swims  up  into 
timt  sea  of  blue  men  call  the  sky ;  while  sdll  we 
are  journeying  on  to  the  one  spot  on  earth  where 
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we  have  cast  our  anchor  of  hope ;  to  the  trees 
and  lawns,  and  rocks  and  hills,  and  gardens  of 
flowera,  and  paths  of  delight,  which  were  till  now 
all  HIS,  bat  since  the  morning  are  ours! — the 
place  we  have  loved  without  ever  seeing  it,  per- 
haps— ^the  place  that  saw  his  boyhood;  where 
his  people  drew  breath;  where  his  dear  ones 
have  lived  and  died ;  where  we  hope  to  live  and 
die — Home !    The  blessed  word  Home  !" 

We  all  know  what  coroners*  jnries  are,  and 
what  their  verdicts  where  railway  accidents  oc- 
cur. In  the  following  case,  for  example,  could 
any  thing  be  more  clear  to  the  public,  or  more 
consolatory  to  the  friends  of  tlie  deceased,  than 
the  finding  of  the  *  ^  good  men  and  true  ?"  A  man 
had  been  walking  on  the  track  at  California,  Mis- 
souri, when  he  was  knocked  headlong  by  the  loco- 
motive, and  the  entire  train  passed  over  his  body. 
A  jury  was  summoned,  who,  after  drinking  a 
gallon  of  whisky,  rendered  this  verdict:  **  We, 
the  jury,  beUeve  that  the  deceased  came  to  his 
deadi  by  the  down  train  !*' 

The  fact  will  scarcely  be  questioned  that  the 
prevailing  style  of  American  church  aix:hitecture 
may  properly  be  designated  the  * '  Pointed  Ironic, " 
though  in  many  localities  the  'H)pen  Cathartic" 
has  its  votaries.  The  dark,  gloomy,  cheerless 
appearance  of  the  interior  of  most  of  our  church- 
es, where  the  two  prominent  objects  of  the  con- 
triver seem  to  have  been  to  keep  the  light  out  and 
the  heat  in,  are  made  the  subject  of  criticism  by 
a  religious  contemporary,  who  concludes  a  clever 
article  with  the  following  hit : 

*'  The  churches  are  dark  and  gloomy ;  or,  if 
light,  bare  and  bam-like.  They  are  not  con- 
structed in  a  style  calculated  to  bring  the  great- 
est number  of  people  into  closest  relation  and 
sympathy  uith  each  other  and  the  preacher.  All 
the  associations  of  the  place  are  more  or  less  re- 
pulsive to  the  great  mass  of  the  people The 

church,  to  most  of  those  who  stay  away  from  it, 
seems  a  cold,  hollow,  heartless,  cheerless  place — 
a  sort  of  ante-mortem  receiving-tomb,  frescoed 
with  symbols  and  insignias  of  mortality,  and 
draped  with  threats  of  damnation,  and  heated 
with  the  fire  vnquenchahkr 

A  Calitornian,  writing  of  the  many  peoples 
dwelling  in  that  State,  and  of  the  intermarriages 
between  Yankees  and  Digger  Indians,  Irish  and 
Chinese,  Mexicans  and  Malays,  Portuguese  and 
8andwich  Islanders,  English-Canadians  and  ne- 
gro French  and  Apaches,  says  it  is  producing  the 
roost  extraordinary  effect  upon  the  language. 
To  illustrate :  The  writer  had  entered  a  boot- 
maker's to  have  a  little  job  done,  and  said  to  the 
shop-keeper,  as  a  necessary  preliminaiy,  "You 
speak  English  ?"  His  answer,  delivered  prompt- 
ly and  uidiesitatingly,  was,  **  Si,  Sefkor ;  certain- 
ment ;  you  bet  /"  There  were  three  languages 
all  in  one  sentence,  and  the  good  man  straight- 
ened himself  up,  with  a  look  of  proud  satisfac- 
tion at  tlie  thought  that  he  could  speak  En^sh 
like  a  native.     He  was  an  Italian. 

The  anecdote  of  United  States  Marshal  Barnes, 
published  in  the  January  Number  of  the  Drawer, 
reminds  a  correspondent  in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
of  a  little  incident  that  occurred  in  Boston  just 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 


Mr.  Barnes  was  then  Marshal,  and,  as  audu 
charged  with  the  execution  of  process  against 
peripatetic  slaves.  A  warrant  had  been  issued 
against  a  fugitive,  and  Mr.  B.  was  called  upon 
to  enforce  it.  Ascertaining  where  the  party  lived 
he  forthwith  proceeded  thither,  but  did  not  find 
him ;  Mrs.  Cudjo  said  he  was  away  at  work. 
"Well,"  said  Mr.  Barnes,  "when  he  comes 
home  you  tell  him  to  come  right  up  to  my  office, 
for  I  have  a  warrant  to  arrest  him  and  send  him 
back  into  slavery. "  In  relating  this  afterward  to 
a  friend,  Mr.  Barnes  remarked,  with  perfect  grav- 
ity:  "  Would  yon  believe  it,  that  cussed  nigger 
never  came  near  me  at  all,  but  ran  away  to  Can- 
ada ;  the  fiict  is,  vou  can't  place  any  dependeace 
on  'em,  any  how  /' 

A  Connecticut  correspondent  writes : 
Reading  in  the  Easy  Chair  in  the  Jannaiy 
Number  of  Harper  an  interesting  article  on  tlie 
late  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  brings  to  mind  an  inci- 
dent in  his  early  life  related  to  me  by  a  lady  of 
Guilfo:  d,  now  residing  in  the  West.  It  was  tdd 
her  by  her  aunt,  who  said  that,  when  a  school- 
girl, a  note  was  handed  to  a  young  lady  sitting 
near  her  in  school  one  winter  day,  which,  after 
reading,  she  passed  to  her  for  perusal.  It  was 
from  lldleck,  who  was  then  about  seventeen, 
and  clerk  in  a  store  in  Guilford.  The  note  nui 
as  fbUowB : 

"Sarah,  if  it  sbouM  be  pleasant  to-night. 
And  the  moon  and  stars  shine  bright, 

Will  yon  take  a  sleigh-ride  with  me¥ 
If  you  should  say  ^No, 
I  will  not  gol* 

Ton  cau*t  thmk  how  vexed  I  shall  be." 

Cohmodorg  Vakderbilt's  thorough  way  of 
doing  things  is  proverbial,  especiaUy  with  his 
employ^.  Not  long  since  some  of  his  laborers 
applied  to  have  their  time  reduced  to  the  eight- 
hours  system.  The  Commodore  ordered  ibeir 
time  reduced  to  seven  hours,  and  paid  them  pro 
rata.  One  of  the  Irishmen,  who  did  not  like 
this  turn  of  affairs,  said  to  his  neighbor,  "  Well, 

Mike,  I  wish  the  Commodore  was  in  ." 

"Oh!"  said  Mike,  "bedad  and  that  wouldn't 
help  you ;  for  he'd  have  the  control  of  the  place 
inside  of  a  week!" 

DuRiKO  my  boyhood  [writes  a  Western  con- 
tributor] there  lived  in  Vii^ginia  a  Baptist  preach- 
er, named  B- — .  Though  uneducated  he  was 
a  sound  thinker  and  eloquent  speaker,  and  no 
minister  had  a  more  devoted  flock.  It  was  the 
custom  during  the  inclement  season  to  hold  meet- 
ings at  tlie  residences  of  members,  and  once  or 
twice  during  the  winter  at  the  house  of  the 
preacher.  For  many  years  it  was  observed  that 
B neither  preached  nor  conducted  the  meet- 
ings when  held  at  his  house,  but  secured  the 
services  of  some  neighboring  minister.  He  was 
often  pressed  for  an  explanation  without  success; 
but  finally,  in  response  to  the  importunities  of 
some  of  his  flock,  gave  the  following : 

"When  I  was  much  younger  than  now — in 
fact,  not  long  after  the  commencement  of  my 
ministrations — I  held  a  meeting  at  my  own  house. 
It  being  customary  for  many  of  the  congregation 

to  remain  for  dinner,  Mrs.  B sent  our  negro 

boy,  Tim,  to  neighbor  Paul's  for  some  butter. 
Tim  returned  and  located  himself,  standing  on 
one  foot  at  a  time,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  oon* 
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gregation.  Being  well  wanned  up  in  my  ser- 
mon, thinking  neither  of  Tim  nor  his  errand,  bat 
only  of  the  most  sucoessfal  mode  of  pressing 
npoa  my  hearers  one  of  my  strongest  arguments, 
I  demanded  with  all  the  energy  in  my  power : 
*And  what  did  Paul  say  f  Tim,  at  the  top  of 
his  little,  squeaking  Yoice,  exclaimed,  as  Tim  only 
could  have  done :  *  He  thed  you  couldn't  git  any 
mare  hutter  till  you  paid  up  Jar  what  youd  got  V 
This  brought  down  the  house,  and  cut  short  one 
of  the  finest  efforts  of  my  early  ministiy.  Since 
then  I  have  kept  my  preaching  disconnected  ftom 
my  domestic  affairs. ' 

Thb  desire  for  a  comely,  affectionate  wife 
finds  forms  of  expression  various  and  original, 
especially  with  the  gallant  fellows  whose  business 
it  is  to  protect  the  national  emblem.  We  are 
fiivored  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a  sol- 
dier of  the  Thirty-sixth  Infiuitry,  stationed  at 
Camp  Douglas,  Utah,  in  which  ho  describes,  first, 
a  lively  little  fight ;  and,  second,  what  he  espe- 
cially desiderates  in  her  who  is  to  become,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Micawber,  the  *' partner  of  his  af- 
fections and  mother  of  his  babes :"  '*  Our  Com- 
pany," he  writes,  *^  was  sot  ontew  by  the  tribe  of 
Injins  wich  is  called  the  Kiote  tribe.  It  was 
midnite  when  we  fust  sot  ize  on  the  red  raskals. 
Tha  shot  inter  our  windors  and  kiled  about  40, 
and  the  rest  of  us  retreted  in  most  splendid  or- 
der. We  martched  about  2  milds,  when  some 
brave  man  made  the  remark  that  if  we  went  back 
we  cood  whip  them ;  and  that  brave  young  man 
was  yur  own  deer  sun.  Yur  own  sun  and  fore 
nthers  were  all  that  eskaped.  Now,  mnther,  I 
want  you  fur  to  pick  out  a  gurl  tew  be  my  wife. 
She  must  hev  dark  ize,  lite  hare,  purl  teth,  rozy 
cheeks,  and  a  roaming  noze;  and  I  think  Sa- 
manthy  Jane  Lnmmis  fils  the  diskripshun. "  And 
so  forth,  and  so  forth. 


A  CORBBSPONDERT  at  Umatilla,  Oregon,  copies 
for  the  Drawer  the  following,  found  on  the  back 
of  a  letter  attached  to  the  way-bill  of  one  of  the 
stages  of  the  Pioneer  Line  running  to  that  town : 

"Will  the  man  what  does  up  the  mail  at  Salem, 
Ogn.,  g:lve  this  pakidse  to  Mr.  Waite.  a  man  what  prints 
newspapers  there,  who  is  rather  old  and  white  com- 
plected, and  eot  married  last  Michaelmas  to  a  woman, 
and  who  ased  to  own  CM  Marshal  and  sold  him  for 
$600,  part  down  and  part  on  time,  and  greatly  oblige 
the  writer  r 

If  the  other  particulars  fail  there  is  small  doubt 
bat  that  hand-bills  on  barn-doors  will  enable  him 
to  discover  where  Old  Marahatg  circuit  now  is. 

A  KEAT  anecdote  of  M.  Tiiiers  is  circuUting  in 
the  saloM  of  Paris.  He  had  delivered  in  the 
Chamber  a  speech  on  the  Roman  question  which 
so  much  pleiued  Cardinal  Bonnechose,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  that  he  wrote  to  congratulate 
M.  Thiers  for  it.  This  led  to  a  call  of  courtesy. 
Although  it  had  so  happened  that  it  had  suited 
the  policy  of  both  to  nphold  the  policy  of  the 
Pope,  there  could  be,  at  the  bottom,  but  little 
real  community  of  feeling  between  the  Cardinal 
and  the  ex-minister  of  the  constitutional  mon- 
archy. And  so  it  veiy  speedily  turned  out  to  be 
the  case.  For  after  conversing  some  time  to- 
gether, just  as  he  was  taking  his  leave,  M.  Theirs 
said  to  the  Archbishop:  '*You  know,  Mon- 
seignor,  I  never  pretended  to  have  any  Faith. 
Faith  is  a  gift  of  Heaven ;  and  it  has  never  come 


to  me.  But  I  have  always  thought  that  the  or- 
ganization cathohque  was  a  powerful  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  France.  And,  moreover,  having 
studied  histoiy  a  good  deal  during  my  life,  I  have 
always  observed  that  any  attempt  to  swallow  the 
Pope  was  sure  to  he  attended  with  a  violent  Jit 
of  indigestion  /"  And  so  saying  the  two  "poli- 
ticians," lav  and  ecclesiastical,  laughed  heartily 
and  shook  hands  at  parting,  separating  no  doubt 
with  mutual  respect  and  esteem,  and  perfectly 
understanding  and  appreciating  each  other's  mo- 
tives, and  the  principles  which  had  thus  bronght 
them  into  accidental  combination. 

The  Rev.  L.  D.  Davis  was  a  couple  of  years 
since  the  popular  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  is  one  of  the  tal- 
ented men  of  his  Conference.  He  likes  a  good 
story;  and,  among  others,  tells  of  a  Sabbath- 
evening  prayer-meeting  held  daring  his  pastorate 
of  that  church :  A  good  brother  feeling  called 
upon  to  exercise  his  *'gifk,"  prayed  the  Lord  to 
* '  bless  the  word  which  had  been  spoken  to  them  in 
such  great  feebleness  this  day !"  The  "  Amens" 
were  hearty. 

Whoever  has  been  at  Ke^'port  is  familiar 
with  "the  Point."  It  is  a  section  of  the  town 
inhabited  hugely  by  fishermen.  A  few  phihin- 
thropic  individuals  have  taken  compassion  op  the 
benighted  condition  of  many  of  that  class,  and 
opened  a  reading-room  where  they  may  spend 
their  evenings  wiSi  pleasure  and  profit,  and  where 
on  Sabbath  evenings  religious  meetings  are  some- 
times held.  The  Rev.  Mr. ,  a  retired  cler- 
gyman and  an  insurance-agent,  residing  in  the 
city,  was  recently  invited  to  preach  there.  The 
sermon  was  from  the  words:  "The  Spirit  and 
the  Bride  say,  Come,"  etc.,  and  closed  with  an 
earnest  exhortation  to  the  audience  to  "  come" 
to  Jesus,  which  it  was  hoped  would  impress  every 
mind.  Hardly  had  the  service  closed  when  one 
of  the  mariners  present  fervently  saluted  the 
preacher,  and  astonished  him  by  asking:  "  What 
will  it  cost  to  insure  a  pilot-boat  f^  It  is  proper 
to  add  that  the  agent  delicately  hinted  that  he 
did  not  do  business  on  Sunday. 

The  enterprise  of  the  Etna  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Hartford  is  noticeable  in  the  extent  and 
variety  of  its  modes  of  advertising.  Soon  after 
the  close  of  the  war  one  of  its  agents  went  through 
the  State  of  Missouri,  leaving  at  the  prominent 
hotels  and  stores  a  "  stunning^'  lithograph,  gleam- 
ing with  lurid  flame,  representing  the  burning  of 
Colt's  Armoiy  at  Hartford,  the  fore-ground  filed 
with  engines,  hose-carts,  men  in  firemen's  uni- 
form, and  the  whole  depicting  a  wild  scene  of 
confusion  and  devastation.  An  opulent  but  un- 
educated citizen  stood  gazing  at  this  wonderful 
specimen  of  art  He  remembered  the  numerous 
graphic  pictures  of  battles  that  had  appeared 
during  the  war  in  Harper^s  Weekly,  and  suppos- 
ing that  this  was  intended  to  depict  something  of 
the  same  sort,  remarked :  "  Well,  111  be  darned 
if  that  ain't  a  hetle  the  biggest  Jight  I  ever  did 
see!  I  shouldn't  like  to  have  been  into  that 
fight— no,  Sirr       

DuRivo  the  war  of  the  rebellion  it  is  known 
that  a  strong  secessionist  spirit  was  prevalent  in 
Baltimore,  in  which  many  of  the  news-boys  syn- 
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pathixed.  One  of  these  small  itinerant  peddlers, 
with  a  handle  of  newspapers  under  his  arm,  en* 
tered  a  car  at  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  d€p6t  in 
that  citj,  a  few  minutes  before  the  tram  start- 
ed for  Washington,  and  while  passing  through 
shouted,  "  Hurmh  for  Jeff  Davis !"  ''  Hurrah 
for  the  Deril !"  replied  a  United  States  soldier, 
who,  in  his  blue  uniform,  occupied  a  near  seat. 
** That's  right!"  said  the  youngster.  ^^  You 
hurrah  for  your  sidcy  and  Fu  hurrah  for  miner 

In  a  Western  viUage  a  charming,  well-pre- 
perved  widow  had  been  courted  and  won  by  a 
physician.  She  has  children;  among  them  a 
crippled  boy,  who  had  been  petted,  and,  if  not 
spoiled,  certainly  allowed  yery  great  **  freedom 
in  debate."  The  wedding-day  was  approach- 
ing, and  it  was  time  the  chiklren  should  know 
they  were  to  have  a  new  father.  Calling  the 
crippled  boy,  she  said:  ^^Georgie,  I  am  going 
to  do  sometliing  before  long  that  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  w^ith  you." 

"WeU,  ma,  what  is  it?" 

'*  I  am  intending  to  manry  Dr.  Jones  in  a  few 
days,  and — " 

"Bully  for  you,  ma!    Does  Dr,  Jones  know 

itr 

Ma  cauj^t  her  breath,  but  failed  to  articulate 
a  response. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  Charles  Kingsley 
tells  us  to  be  cheerful  and  patient : 

**The  world  goes  up  and  the  world  goes  down, 
And  the  sunahioe  follows  the  rain; 
And  yeBtcrday*8  sneer  and  yesterday's  frown 
Can  never  come  over  again, 

Sweet  wife, 
No,  never  come  over  again. 

"For  woman  is  warm  thongh  man  he  cold, 
And  the  night  wiU  hallow  the  day; 
Till  the  heart  which  at  even  was  weaty  and  old 
Can  rise  in  the  morning  gay, 

Sweet  wife. 
To  Its  work  in  the  morning  gay.** 

A  DI8TIKOT7I8HED  ex-GoyemoT  of  Ohio,  fa- 
mous for  story-telling,  relates  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, while  he  was  addressing  a  temperance  meet- 
ing at  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
depicting  the  miseries  caused  by  too  freely  in- 
dulging in  the  flowing  bowl,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  sobs  of  a  disconsolate  and  seedy- 
looking  individual  seated  in  the  rear  part  of  the 
room.  On  going  to  the  person  and  interrogating 
him,  the  Governor  was  told  the  usual  tide  of 
woe ;  among  other  sad  incidents,  that  during  his 
career  of  vice  he  had  buried  three  wives.  The 
Governor  having  boned  a  few  wives  of  his  own 
sympathized  deeply  with  the  inebriate,  and  con- 
soled him  as  much  as  was  in  his  power.  Said 
he :  **  The  Lord  has  indeed  deeply  afflicted  yon.  '* 
The  mourner,  sobbing,  replied:  *^Y-yes,  He 
has;"  and,  pausing  a  moment  and  wiping  his 
nose,  continued,  *'*'  but  I  don't  think  the  Lord  got 
much  ahead  of  me,  for  as  fast  as  He  took  one  / 
took  another  I "         

Chief  Justice ^  of  New  England,  is  not 

more  respected  for  high  legal  attainments  than 
appreciated  for  his  love  of  the  humorous.   While 

holding  court  at  B there  came  up  before  the 

iiUl  b^ch  a  case  between  two  towns  relating  to 
a  pauper  of  the  name  of  Hecox.  When  in  the 
piogress  of  the  argument  one  of  the  counsel  came 


to  the  indigent  person^s  name,  Judge tomed 

to  one  of  his  associate  Judges,  and  said,  repeat 
ing  the  name :  '  *  Hecox — ^Hecox — ^Rue!  Hecox— 
why,  he  used  to  be  a  client  of  mine."  ^'I  dare 
say,"  replied  his  colleagne;  ^^that  aoeounls  for 
his  being  a  pauper  now!"  The  answer  was  given 
in  a  tone  sufficiently  audible  to  enable  the  bar  and 
audience  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
servation.   Buel  B  ultimate  fiite  is  not  mentioned. 

I V  a  recent  Nomber  of  the  Drawer  we  ffis%  an 
anecdote  of  a  non-committal  Qoaker  who  wis 
coming  from  the  post-office  in  I^failadelphia  one 
morning,  his  hands  foil  of  letters  and  papers. 
Two  acquaintances  seeing  liim  commg,  and  know- 
ing hia  peouliari^,  one  of  them  said;  **I11  bet 
yon  a  dinner  I  will  get  a  direct  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion from  Friend , "    * '  Done !"  was  the  re- 

I^y.  On  coming  up  to  Mr.  Broadbrim,  the  better 
said,  looking  at  his  handful  of  letters :  '^Friend 

,  is  the  po6t^)ffice  open  T  To  which,  peering 

over  his  spectacles,  our  *  *  Friend*'  replied :  '  *•  Why 
does  thee  ask  f"  This  brings  to  mind  a  atoij  that 
used  to  be  told  of  the  kte  ex-President  Van  Bnren, 
whose  non-coDunittal  way  of  expressing  himself 
used  Bomeiunes  to  be  made  the  subject  of  remaric 
Coming  down  the  riyer  on  an  Albany  steamer, 
many  years  ago,  a  party  of  gentlemen  were  dis- 
cussing Mr.  Van  Buren's  didms  to  popular  rap- 
port— some  praising,  others  condemning  him. 
On  touching  at  Kinderhook,  lo  I  Mr.  Van  Buren 
came  on  board.  One  of  the  party  had  been 
dwelling  upon  his  non-committalism,  and  com- 
plaining that  a  '*  plain  answer  to  a  pisin  question 
was  never  yet  elicited  from  him.'* 

*  *■  I'll  wager  the  Champagne  for  the  company,*' 
added  he,  *'*'  that  one  of  us  shall  go  down  to  the 
cabin  and  ask  Mr.  Van  Bnren  the  simplest  que*- 
tion  which  can  be  thought  of,  and  he  will  evade 
a  direct  answer.  Yes,  and  111  give  him  leave, 
too,  to  tell  Mr.  Van  Buren  why  he  asks  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  there  is  a  bet  dqiending  on  his 
reply." 

This  seemed  fair  enough.  One  of  the  party 
was  deputed  to  go  down  and  tgy  the  experiment. 
He  found  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whom  he  knew  well, 
in  the  saloon,  and  said  to  him : 

'*  Mr.  Van  Buren,  some  gentlemen  on  the  up- 
per-deck have  been  accusing  you  of  non-commit- 
talism, and  have  just  laid  a  wager  that  you  would 
not  give  a  plain  answer  to  the  simplest  question, 
and  they  deputed  me  to  test  the  foct.  Now,  Sir, 
'  allow  me  to  ask  you.  Where  does  the  sun  rise?" 

Mr.  Van  Buren's  brow  contracted ;  he  hesi- 
I  tated,  and  then  said :  *  *  The  terms  east  and  west, 
I  Sir,  are  conventional ;  but  I—" 

'*  That  will  do!"  interrupted  the  interrogator; 
I  "  we've  lost  the  bet !'' 

Professor  Charles  Atbrt,  of  Hamilton 
Colk^,  is  one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  most  ge- 
nial and  witty  of  college  professors.  On  one 
occasion  a  class  in  chemistry  were  deep  in  the 
analysis  of  poisons,  various  substances  being  given 
containing  the  poison  to  be  tested.  One  of  the 
chiss,  inclining  in  his  researches  rather  to  that 
I  part  of  chemical  science  relating  to  liquids  and 
I  their  various  combinations  as  beverages — a  re- 

'  search  oftener  prosecuted  in 's  hotel  than  in 

I  the  laboratory*— asked  the  doctor  if  it  would  not 
I  be  well,  as  a  measure  of  safety,  to  ^'  analyse  some 
i  of 's  whisky,  and  test  it  for  stiychnine?" 
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«^  No  need  of  that,"  said  the  doctor,  ''if  there 
was  any  in  it  you  would  have  been  dead  long 
ago!"  

SsEDfo  the  stalwart  form  of  John  G.  Saxe 
stalking  along  Broadway  not  long  ago  reminded 
us  of  a  scene  that  occuned  some  ten  years  since 
in  Buffalo.    Late  in  the  evening, 

In  the  wee,  sma*  hours  ayant  the  twal*, 

after  the  delivery  of  a  lecture  to  a  large  and  de- 
lighted audience,  he  betook  himself  to  the  resi- 
dence of  a  friend  whose  guest  he  was,  where 
were  assembled  to  meet  him  a  brace  of  judges 
and  a  legal  gentleman.  There  was  much  chat 
about  books  and  authors.  Emerson's  name  was 
mentioned,  and  allusion  made  to  his  little  poem 
of  **  Bramah,"  published  in  the  first  Number  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  While  admitting  and 
paying  a  fine  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Emerson, 
Saxe  maintained,  in  a  jocular  way,  that  ''Bra- 
mah" was  one  of  those  mysterious,  transcend- 
ental effusions  that  the  generality  of  people  could 
not  understand.  Indeed,  he  tnougnt  he  could 
manufacture  on  the  spot  a  parody  of  it  that 
would  carry  the  popular  vote.  He  then  repeat- 
ed Emerson's  poem,  as  follows : 

If  the  red  slayer  think  he  slays, 
Or  if  the  slain  think  he  is  slain, 

They  know  not  well  the  subtle  ways 
I  keep,  and  pass,  and  torn  again. 

Far  or  foigot  to  me  is  near ; 

Shadow  and  sunlight  are  the  same; 
The  Taniahed  gods  to  me  appear ; 

And  one  to  me  are  shame  and  ftme. 

Thev  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out; 

when  me  they  fly,  I  am  the  wings ; 
I  am  the  doubter  and  the  douht; 

And  I  the  hymn  the  Brahmin  sings. 

The  strong  cods  pine  for  my  abode; 

And  pine  In  vain  the  sacred  Seven ; 
Bat  thou,  meek  lover  of  the  eood ! 

Find  me,  and  turn  thy  hack  on  heaven. 

"  Now,"  said  Saxe,  "  I  will  give  you  my  no> 
tion  of  a  'slayer,'  and  see  if  you  don't  like  it 
better  than  B.  V^.  £.'s."  Whereupon,  phidng 
hie  empty  tumbler  on  the  table  (we  ail  pUiced 
onr  empty  tumblers  on  the  table),  he  c^ned  his 
month  and  spake: 

If  the  red  slayer  thhik  he  slays, 
Hlfl  thinking  ought  to  go  some  way 
To  solve  the  qnestion,  yea  or  nay ; 
Bat  If  the  slayer,  thinking  on% 
Is  of  opinion  that  he  doirt, 
And  if  the  slayer  no  blood  has  shed, 
Why  then,  whatever  may  be  said. 
That  same  red  slayer  Is  "nary  red." 

And  If  the  slain  think  he  is  slain 
He  is  much  mistaken,  that  Is  plain, 
For  thinking  shows  his  thonght  Is  vain. 
The  slain  wno  thinks  about  It  gives 
The  highest  proof  that  he  stiU  lives, 
And  so,  whatever  may  be  said, 
Was  never  slain  completely  dead  1 

The  rhymer  who  supposes  rhyme 
Like  this  is  not  the  true  snbume. 
But  nonsense,  you  may  bet  the  drinks, 
Thinks  Just  what  every  body  thinks  I 

Now  and  then  a  fresh  anecdote  comes  to  ns  of 
that  curious  species  of  human  being,  now  nearly 
extinct,  denominated  dandy.  This  is  of  Lord 
Petenham,  a  tall,  hands<Mne,  hearty-looking  nmn, 
with  a  very  gracious  smile  and  an  affected  man- 
ner. The  prevailing  color  of  the  garments  in 
which  he  generally  inserted  himself  was  brown— 


wom,  it  is  said,  out  of  affectionate  remembrance 
of  a  fair  widow  of  the  name  of  Brown  with  whom 
he  had  been  in  love.  His  carriages  were  brown, 
his  horses  were  brown,  his  livery  was  brown.  The 
shelves  of  his  favorite  room  were  covered  wiUi 
tin  cai^sters,  snuff-boxes,  and  snuff-jars.  When 
some  friend  one  day  praised  his  light-blue  Sevres 
snuff-box.  Lord  Petersham  said,  in  his  dainty, 
tip-toe  sort  of  way :  *'  Yes,  it's  a  nice  summer 
box,  but  it  would  not  really  do  for  winter  wear!" 

In  Miami  County,  Ohio,  several  years  ago,  and 
before  the  backwoods  had  emigrated  further  West, 
a  free  fight  occurred  in  one  of  the  settlements,  in 
which  knives  and  other  carnal  weq:)on8  had  been 
used  to  an  extent  that  called  for  a  judicial  in- 
vestigation, which  accordingly  took  pLace. 

A  raw-boned  specimen  of  d^e  local  population, 
in  hunting-shirt  and  moccasins,  who  owned  to 
having  **  6eea  thary'*  was  called  upon  to  give  evi- 
dence, and,  among  T>ther  things,  to  describe  the 
injuries  inflicted  on  one  of  the  parties. 

*'  Now,  Sir,"  said  Uie  State's  Attorney — a  jrouth 
at  least  as  full  of  bombast  as  of  Beck's  Medical 
Jurisprudence — *'be  good  enough  to  tell  us 
whether  the  wownd  was  incised,  contused,  or 
punctured." 

"  Wa'al,  Squire,"  answered  the  witness,  taking 
a  deliberative  bite  of  dogleg,  *^  I  don't  know  what 
you  mou^t  'a'  called  it,  but  to  me  it  looked  very 
much  like  a  rip  /" 

Old  Dick  Wilson  was  quite  as  renuirkable  for 
qnaintness  as  for  hiziness.  As  he  had  a  passion 
for  wandering  about  the  hills  and  forests,  and 
liked  to  boast  that  he  knew  all  about  roots  and 
herbs,  he  was  frequently  employed,  in  primitive 
days,  to  bring  to  the  frugal  housewives  the  sassa- 
fras, winter-green,  etc.,  etc.,  for  their  root-beer. 

On  one  occasion  Doctor  H called  on  Dick, 

and,  handing  him  a  large  basket,  desired  him  to 
go  to  a  certain  spot,  about  two  miles  distant,  and 
bring  him  a  quantity  of  snails,  adding :  **  Be  as 
quick  as  yon  can,  Dick,  for  I  am  in  a  hurry." 

Muttering  that  '*the  Doctor  is  always  in  a 
huny,"  Didt  set  off  on  his  expedition ;  and  the 
Doctor,  after  his  round  of  visits,  seated  himself 
in  his  office  to  rest — Btudy,  perhaps,  for  it  was 
long  ago— and  to  wait  for  Dick. 

In  the  deepening  twilight  of  the  long  June  day 
Dick  appeared,  and  after  carefully  setting  down 
his  basket,  seated  himself  with  an  air  of  utter 
weariness  on  the  threshold  of  the  open  door. 

"  Well,  Dick,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  did  yon  got 
the  snails?" 

'^Look  in  the  basket.  Doctor." 

The  Doctor  looked,  and  to  his  vexation  saw 
only  two  or  three  miserable  '*  specimens"  on  the 
bottom  of  the  basket,  and  exclaimed,  irefully : 

*  ^  Why,  Dick,  what  does  this  mean  ?"  ironically 
adding,  **  were  there  no  snails  there  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  plenty  on  'em  there.  Doctor,  bnt  it 
was  siicA  hard  toork  to  run  'em  down  /" 

In  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  New  Jersey 

resides  a  character  named  Doctor  B .    One 

dark  night,  not  long  since,  the  Doctor  was  set 
upon  by  an  unknown  man  at  the  market-house 
pump,  and  obliged  to  take  to  his  heels.  A  few 
days  afterward,  while  sitting  with  some  acquaint- 
ances, one  of  them  read  ftom  the  village  paper 
that  '*01d  Boreas  had  taken  liberties  with  a 
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lad  j's  crinoline.  '*  The  Doctor  immediately  start- 
ed up,  exdaiming,  **  By  thunder!  that's  the  very 
fellow  who  attacked  me  at  the  pump ! — ^wasn't  he 
a  ahort,  stout /eliowj  with  a  capf"  The  Doctor 
couldn't  see  why  his  auditors  should  laugh  at 
this ;  but  he  remembered  the  name,  anddtried  to 
ferret  him  out.  Some  one  told  him  B.  was  no- 
thing but  a  blower^  and  he  gave  it  up. 

A  LEGAL  correspondent  writes :  I  had  a  great 
case  the  other  day.  My  client,  O'SulliTan,  swore 
that  Phil  Kyan  owed  him  $40  for  work.  The 
defendant  swore  he  owed  him  "niwer  a  cint;'' 
that  he  had  paid  all  he  owed  him.  That  being 
all  the  evidence,  the  case  resolved  itself  into  a 
mere  matter  of  credibility  between  the  parties. 
The  Justice  resen'ed  his  decision,  and  on  the  day 
appointed  gave  my  client  a  verdict  for  $20.  1 
asked  him  how  he  got  at  it  ?  And  this  was  his 
explanation :  ''Ye  see,  wan  swoore  wan  thing, 
and  the  ither  anither ;  so  ];^  see  I  giv  'em  both 
the  binifit  of  the  doubts,  and  split  the  difference, 
which  makes  jist  $20  for  the  pUiintiif !" 

"The  Art  of  Putting  Things"  is  the  title  of 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  essays  of  that  most 
agreeable  of  modem  essayists,  ''The  Country 
Parson;"  but  a  Boston  clergyman,  a  chaplain 
in  one  of  the  public  Institutions  of  that  city,  re- 
ports an  incident  that  is,  in  its  way,  quite  as 
original,  if  not  noticeable,  for  the  felicity  of 
style  that  marks  the  productions  of  that  author. 
It  was  the  custom  of  this  chaplain  to  hold  prayer- 
meetings  among  those  who  were  under  his  care, 
who  were  invited  to  take  a  part  in  the  meeting. 
On  one  occasion  the  subject  was  "  Communion 
with  the  Depai*ted  Saints."  One  of  those  who 
spoke  naively  remarked  that  he  had  "one  wife 
and  four  children  in  heaven,  and  another  wife 

with  three  children  in  A ;  but  he  had  taken 

much  more  comfort  in  communing  with  the  for- 
mer than  with  the  latter!" 

When  a  circuit-preacher  does  set  out  to  rouse 
up  a  sleepy  congregation  by  some  narrative  that 
"shaves  up  close"  to  the  orphic  utterances  of 
Munchausen,  it  is  good  to  be  present  and  note 

the  effect.     Such  a  one  was  Brother ,  who 

many  years  ago,  before  he  had  gone  to  his  re- 
ward, traveled  on  circuit  in  Vermont.  He  was 
uniformly  grave  and  dignified  in  the  pulpit,  but 
out  of  it  a  great  wag.  He  originated  the  mos- 
quito story,  and  in  this  wise.  Seeing  that  some 
of  his  aucuence  were  getting  sleepy,  he  paused  in 
his  discourse  and  digressed  as  follows : 

"Brethren,  you  haven't  any  idea  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  missionaries  in  the  new  settlements 
on  account  of  mosquitoes.  In  some  of  these  re- 
gions they  are  enormous.  A  great  many  of  them 
will  weigh  a  pound,  and  they  ynW  get  on  the 
logs  and  bark  when  the  missionaries  are  coming 
along." 

By  this  time  all  ears  and  eyes  were  open,  and 
he  proceeded  to  finish  his  discourse. 

The  next  day  one  of  his  hearers  called  him  to  ac- 
count for  telling  lies  in  the  pulpit :  "  There  never 
was  a  mosquito  that  weighed  a  pound/'  said  he. 

"  But  I  did  not  say  one  would  weigh  a  pound. 
I  said  '  a  great  many'  would  weigh  a  pound,  and 
1  think  a  million  of  them  would." 

"But  you  said  they  would  bark  at  the  mis- 
sionaries. 


"No,  no,  brother;  I  said  th^  would  get  on 
the  logs  and  bark." 

As  the  author  of  "Recreations  of  a  Country 
Parson"  says,  "  the  art  of  putting  things  is  one 
of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  to  a  clergyman. " 

FivE-AKD-TWENTT  years  ago  Luke  P.  Poland, 
D.  A.  Smalley,  and  Joshua  Sawyer  led  the  bar 
of  Lamoille  County,  Vermont.  Sawyer  had 
brought  an  action  for  assault  and  batteiy,  and 
had  drawn  a  somewhat  pndix  declaration,  so  that 
the  case  appeared  fully  as  badly  on  paper  as  the 
witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  deuiled  it  upon  the 
stand.  In  his  argument  Poland  tc^d  the  jmy 
that  his  brother  Sawyer's  dedanition  reminded 
him  of  an  incident  in  his  own  practice : 

"Some  years  since,"  said  Mr.  Poland,  "I 
commenced  a  suit  of  this  character  in  favor  of 
my  old  ftiend  Asa  Barnard,  against  the  gallant 
Major  Bussell  D.  Hyde,  who  had  inflicted  some 
unjust  corporal  punishment  upon  Barnard  for  the 
trivial  offense  of  telling  him  he  was  a  great  liar. 
Banuird  asserted,  and  pretty  condusively  proved, 
that  the  Major  had  struck  him  a  blow  on  the 
head  with  his  heavy  cane.  Bainard,  finding  my 
astute  brother  Sawyer  retained  fast  the  Major, 
was  obliged  to  come  to  me  to  obtain  redress  for 
this  great  wrong  and  injury.  I  was  young,  and 
entered  into  my  client's  case  urith  great  enthusi- 
asm. I  framed  a  declaration  in  ten  anmtSy  set- 
ting forth  the  beating,  bruising,  wounding,  and 
evil  entreating,  in  all  the  various  foiins,  and  with 
all  the  verbiage  and  tautolo^cal  nonsense  I  could 
command ;  and  in  the  last  count  I  did  not  forget  to 
recite  that  Barnard's  life  was  greatly  desjMnredof, 
I  read  the  decUration  to  my  client  in  a  voice  fnll 
of  sympathy — almost  as  afiectingly  as  my  broth- 
er Satvyer  read  this  to  yon,  gentlemen ;  and  upon 
looking  at  my  old  fnend  I  noticed  the  tears  were 
coursing  do^vn  his  furrowed  cheeks  in  rivers.  I 
asked  him  the  cause  of  his  great  grief.  He  re- 
plied, with  choked  and  sobbing  utterance,  that  he 
did  not  know  it  was  half  so  bad  before!" 

As  the  general  impression  prevailed,  in  the 
case  on  trial,  that  the  evidence  did  not  quite  sus- 
tain Sawyer's  declaration,  the  jury,  the  Court, 
and  all  present  were  convulsed  with  kmghter,  and 
many  thought  that  Sawyer,  though  reputed  to  be 
a  great  wit,  could  not  get  the  laugh  off  fi)r  this 
time.  Sawyer  had  nearly  concluded  his  reply, 
which  was  somewhat  lengthy  and  quite  forcible, 
without  any  allusion  to  Poland's  witticism,  and 
those  who  had  listened  with  great  interest  for  his 
heretofore  never-fiiiling  repartee  were  in  despair. 
Suddenly,  as  if  PoUmd's  jeu  dtsj.-rit  had  just  oc- 
curred to  lum,  he  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  you  all  appeared  to  be  very  much 
delighted  when  the  learned  counsel  on  the  other 
side  related  an  incident  of  his  own  practice.  I 
confess  I  was  not  amused.  My  old  friend  Bar- 
nard has  told  me  the  story  so  many  times,  and  in 
tones  which  had  no  affected  emotion,  I  assure 
you,  that  I  could  not  laugh  with  you,  gentlemen. 
The  stoiy,  as  Barnard  tells  it,  has  only  this  dif- 
ference. He  says  he  wept  when  Poland  read 
him  a  very  lengthy  p^)er ;  but  that  paper  was 
not  his  declaration,  gentlemen,  but  his  billl" 

This  sally  upset  every  thing  in  court,  including 
the  supposed  imperturbable  gravity  of  Judge 
Royce,  and  no  doubt  largely  enhanced  the  plaint- 
ift  "s  damages— none  appearing  to  enjoy  the  joke 
better  than  Poland  hinuwlt 
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AMONG  THE  ANDES  OF  PERU  AND  BOLIVIA. 

BY  K.  a-.  SQXJIER. 


II.— TIAHUANACO— THE  BAALBEC  OF  THE 
NEW  WORLD. 

TIAHUANACO  lies  almost  in  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  great  terrestrial  basin  of  Lakes 
Titicaca  and  Aullagas,  and  in  the  heart  of  a 
region  which  I  have  already  characterized  as 
the  Thibet  of  the  New  World.  This  basin  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  class  of 
physical  phenomena  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
of  which  we  have  two  other  notable  examples 
on  this  continent,  viz. :  the  great  Utah  or  Salt 
Lake  basin  within  our  own  territories,  and  that 
of  Lake  Itza  or  Peten  in  Central  America.  They 
may  all  be  described  as  portions  of  the  conti- 
nent, of  greater  or  less  elevation,  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  rooantains,  or  else  as  broad  de- 
pressions in  the  earth's  surface,  with  flavial 
systems  and  water  reservoirs  of  their  own,  and 
with  no  outlets  to  the  sea. 


The  limits  of  the  Titicaca  basin  on  the  south 
are  not  yet  accurately  determined ;  but  calcu- 
lating from  the  Pass  of  La  Raya  on  the  north, 
in  latitude  14°  5CK  S.,  it  may  be  estimated  to 
have  a  length  of  between  600  and  700  miles, 
while  its  width,  calculated  by  the  reach  of  the 
streams  that  concentrate  in  it,  may  be  taken  to 
average  not  far  from  200  miles ;  thus  giving  it 
a  total  area  of  about  120,000  square  miles,  or 
three  times  that  of  the  State  of  New  York.  As 
we  have  seen,  this  basin  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  great  chain  of  the  Cordillera,  the  true 
back-bone  of  the  continent,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  Bolivian  Andes,  the  loftiest  section  of  that 
mighty  range.  Its  slope  is  gentle  toward  the 
south.  In  its  northern  and  highest  portion  re- 
poses Lake  Titicaca,  a  magnificent  body  of  fresh 
water,  comparable  only  with  our  North  Ameri- 
can lakes  in  respect  of  size,  and  lying  at  the  ex- 
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traordinaiy  elevation  of  12,864  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  receives  several  large,  and  at  some  seasons 
nnfordabie,  streams',  and,  as  we  have  seen,  dis- 
charges its  waters  throngh  a  broad,  deep,  and 
rapid  but  not  turbulent  stream,  El  Desaguadero, 
which  receives  several  considerable  tributaries 
in  its  course,  and  pours  a  heavy  flood  of  water 
into  Lake  Aullagaa.  Of  the  size,  contour,  and 
depth  of  the  latter  we  know  next  to  nothing,  but 
it  is  positively  asserted  that  it  has  no  visible  out* 
let  to  the  sea.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it 
discharges  itself  into  the  Pacific  through  a  sub- 
terranean channel,  beneath  the  Cordillera,  and 
that  the^Rio  Loa,  &lling  into  the  sea  in  latitude 
21°  16'  8.,  derives  its  waters  from  this  source. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contended  that 
the  excess  of  water  in  the  lake  is  carried  off  by 
evaporation,  in  which  case  its  superficies  must 
be  vast  indeed.  In  fact.  Lake  Aullagas  is  an 
unsolved  geographical  problem,  and  the  most 
interesting  one  that  the  continent  affords. 

It  is  at  Tiahuanaco,  in  the  centre  of  this 
vast  basin,  at  an  elevation  of  12,900  feet  above 
the  sea,  in  a  broad,  open,  unprotected  plain, 
arid  in  soil,  cold  in  the  wet  and  frigid  in  the 
dry  season,  that  we  find  the  evidences  of  an  an- 
cient civilization,  regarded  by  many  as  the  old- 
est and  the  most  advanced  of  both  American  con- 
tinents. It  was  to  explore  and  investigate  the 
monumental  remains  that  have  made  this  spot 
celebrated  that  I  had  come  to  Tiahuanaco,  and 
I  lofft  no  time  in  commencing  my  task.  This 
was  not  an  easy  one,  for  even  with  the  aid  of 
the  drunken  cura  we  were  unable  to  procure 
laborers  to  assist  us,  for  not  only  had  we  reached 
the  village  on  the  eve  of  the  potato  or  chuiio 
festival  (a  remnant  of  ancient  observances),  but 
before  we  had  finished  our  work  the  Feast 
of  Corpus  had  commenced ;  chicha  flowed  like 
water,  and  the  few  inhabitants  that  the  chsno 
festival  had  left  sober  deliberately  gave  them- 
selves up  to  beastly  intoxication.  The  death 
of  my  photographer  had  left  me  with  an  elabo- 
rate and  costly  apparatus  on  my  hands,  with 
little  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  less  of  the 
practice  of  photography,  and  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  taking  upon  myself  a  work  which  I 
had  not  contemplated  assuming,  but  which  I 
had  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  my  undertaking.  I  had  but  a  single  assist- 
ant, Mr.  Harvey,  an  amateur  draftsman,  of 
limited  experience,  and  only  such  other  aid 
aa  I  could  get  from  my  muleteer  and  his  men, 
who  were  eager  to  conclude  their  engagement, 
and  simply  astounded  that  we  should  waste  an 
hour,  much  more  that  we  should  spend  days,  on 
the  remains  of  the  Gentiles.  Still  the  investi- 
gation was  undertaken,  with  equal  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  and,  I  am  confident,  with  as  good 
results  as  could  be  reached  without  an  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money  which  would  hardly  have 
been  rewarded  by  any  probable  additional  dis- 
coveries. 

We  spent  a  week  in  Tiahuanaco,  going  early 
to  the  ruins  and  returning  late,  and  I  believe 
obtained  a  plan  of  every  structure  that  is  trace- 


able, and  of  every  monument  of  importance  that 
is  extant. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  visitor  in  the 
village  of  Tiahuanaco  is  the  great  number  of 
beautifully  cut  stones,  built  into  the  rudest  edi- 
fices, and  paving  the  squalidest  courts.  They 
are  used  as  lintels,  jambs,  seats,  tables,  and  as 
receptacles  for  water.  The  chnrch  is  mainly 
built  of  them ;  the  cross  in  front  of  it  stands  on 
a  stone  pedestal  which  shames  the  symbol  it 
supports  in  excellence  of  workmanship.  On 
all  sides  are  vestiges  of  antiquity  from  the 
neighboring  ruins,  which  have  been  a  real 
quarry,  whence  have  been  taken  the  cut  stonea, 
not  only  for  Tiahuanaco  and  all  the  villages 
and  churches  of  its  valley,  but  for  erecting  the 
cathedral  of  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  Bolivia, 
situated  in  the  deep  valley  of  one  of  the  streams 
falling  into  the  River  Beni,  20  leagues  distant 
And  what  is  true  here  is  also,  I  may  add,  true 
of  most  parts  of  the  Sierra.  The  monuments 
of  the  past  have  f  Amished  most  of  the  materials 
for  the  public  edifices,  the  bridges,  and  high- 
ways of  the  present  day. 

The  ruins  of  Tiahuanaco  have  been  regarded, 
by  all  students  of  American  Antiquities,  as  in 
many  respects  the  most  interesting  and  import- 
ant, and  at  the 'same  time  most  enigmatical  of 
any  on  the  continent.  Unique,  yet  perfect  in 
type  and  harmonious  in  style,  they  appear  to  be 
the  work  of  a  people  who  were  Uiorough  mas- 
ters of  an  architecture  which  had  no  infancy, 
passed  through  no  period  of  growth,  and  of 
which  we  find  no  other  examples.  Tradition, 
which  mumbles  more  or  less  intelligibly  of  the 
origin  of  many  other  American  monuments,  is 
dumb  concerning  these.  The  wondering  In- 
dians told  the  first  Spaniards  that  ''they  ex- 
isted before  the  sun  shone  in  the  heavens,*' 
that  they  were  raised  by  giants,  or  Uiat  they 
were  the  remains  of  an  impious  people  whom 
an  angry  Deity  had  converted  into  stone  be- 
cause they  refused  hospitality  to  his  vicegerent 
and  messenger. 

Reserving  all  speculations  for  another  place, 
I  shall  give  here  *only  a  rapid,  but  perhaps  suf- 
ficiently minute,  account  of  these  remains,  cor- 
recting some  of  the  errors  and  avoiding  some 
of  the  extravagances  of  my  predecessors  in  the 
same  field  of  inquiry.  I  must  confess  I  did 
not  find  many  things  that  they  have  described ; 
but  that  fact,  in  view  of  the  destructiveness  of 
tapada  hunters,  and  the  rapacity  of  ignorant 
collectors  of  antiquities,  does  not  necessarily 
discredit  their  statements.  For  Tiahuanaco  is 
a  rifled  ruin,  with  comparatively  few  yet  suffi- 
cient evidences  of  former  greatness. 

The  ruins  are  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  village,  separated  from  it  by  a  small 
brook  apd  a  shallow  vaUey.  The  high-road  to 
La  Paz  passes  dose  to  them,  in  fact  between 
them  and  some  mounds  of  earth  which  were 
probably  parts  of  the  general  83rstem.  They 
are  on  a  broad  and  vexy  level  part  of  the  plain, 
where  the  soil  is  an  arenadous  loam,  firm  and 
dry.    Bows  of  erect  stones,  some  of  them  rough 
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or  bat  nidelj  shaped  by  art ;  others  accurately 
cat  aod  fitted  in  walls  of  admirable  workman- 
ship ;  long  sections  of  foundatioas,  with  piers 
and  portions  of  stairways;  blocks  of  stone, 
with  mouldings,  cornices,  and  niches  cat  with 
geometrical  precision ;  yast  masses  of  sand- 
stone, trachyte,  and  basalt  bat  partially  hewn ; 
and  great  monolithic  doorways,  bearing  sym- 
bolical ornaments  in  relief,  besides  innamerable 
smaller,  rectangular,  and  symmetricaUy-shaped 
stones,  rise  on  erery  hand,  or  lie  scattered  in 
oonfiision  over  the  plain.  It  is  only  after  the 
intelligent  trayeler  has  gone  oyer  the  whole 
area  and  carefully  studied  the  ground  that  the 
yarious  fragments  fall  into  something  like  their 
just  relations,  and  the  design  of  the  whole  be- 
comes comprehensible. 

Leaying  aside,  for  the  preseot,  the  lesser 
mounds  of  earth  to  which  I  haye  alluded,  we 
find  the  central  and  most  conspicuous  portion 
of  the  ruins,  which  altogether  coyer  not  far 
from  a  square  mile,  to  consist  of  a  great,  rect- 
angular mound  of  earth,  originally  terraced, 
each  terrace  supported  by  a  massiye  wall  of 
cat  stones,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by 
structures  of  stone,  parts  of  the  foundations  of 
which  are  still  distinct.  This  structure  is  pop- 
ularly called  the  *' Fortress,"  and,  tradition  af- 
firms, suggested  the  plan  of  the  great  fortress  of 
Sacsahuaman,  dominating  the  city  of  Cuzco. 
The  sides  of  this  structure,  as  also  of  all  the 
others  in  Tiahuanaco,  coincide  within  ten  de- 
grees with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 
Close  to  the  left  of  the  *<  Fortress"— «nd  I  adopt 
the  name  and  the  others  I  may  use  solely  to 
facilitate  description — is  an  area  called  the 
*' Temple,"  slightly  raised,  defined  by  lines  of 
erect  stones,  but  ruder  than  those  which  snr- 
ronnd  the  ''Fortress."    A  row  of  massiye  pi- 


lasters stand  somewhat 
in  advance  of  the  east- 
em  front  of  this  area, 
and  still  in  advance  of 
this  are  the  deeply-im- 
bedded piers  of  a  small- 
er edifice  of  squared 
stones,  with  traces  of 
an  exterior  corridor, 
which  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  ''Pal- 
ace. "  At  other  points, 
both  to.  the  south  and 
northward,  are  other 
remains,  to  which  later 
I  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer.     • 

The  structure  called 
the"Temple"wi]lcUum 
our  first  attention ;  pri- 
marily because  it  seems 
to  be  the  oldest  of  the 
group,  the  type,  pei^> 
haps,  of  the  others,  and 
because  it  is  here  we 
find  the  great  mono- 
lithic sculptured  gate- 
way of  Tiahuanaco,  which  is  absolutely  unique, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  on  this  conti- 
nent. 

The  body  of  the  "  Temple*^  forms  a  rectangle 
of  888  by  445  feet,  defined,  as  I  said  before,  by 
lines  of  erect  stones,  partly  shaped  by  art.  They 
are  mostly  of  red  sandstone,  and  of  irregular 
size  and  height;  those  at  the  comers  being 
more  carefully  squared  and  tallest.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  between  8  and  10  feet  high, 
from  2  to  4  feet  broad,  and  from  20  to  80  inches 
in  thickness.  The  portions  entering  the  ground, 
like  those  of  our  granite  gate-posts,  are  largest, 
and  left  so  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  giving  the 
stones  greater  firmness  in  their  position. 

These  stones,  some  of  which  hare  fiiUen  and 
others  disappeared,  seem  to  have  been  placed, 
inclining  slightly  inward,  at  approximately  15 
feet  apart,  measuring  from  centre  to  centre, 
and  they  appear  to  have  had  a  wall  of  rough 
stones  built  up  between  them,  supporting  a 
terreplein  of  earth,  about  8  feet  above  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  plain.  On  its  eastern  side  this 
terreplein  had  an  apron  or  lower  terrace  18  feet 
broad,  along  the  edge  of  the  central  part  of 
which  were  raised  10  great  stone  pilasters, 
placed  16i  feet  apart,  all  of  which,  perfectly 
aligned,  are  still  standing  with  a  single  exception. 
They  are  of  varying  heights,  and  no  two^  agree 
in  width  or  thickness.  The  one  that  is  fallen, 
which  was  second  in  the  line,  measures  18  feet 
8  inches  in  length  by  5  feet  8  inches  in  breadth. 
It  16  partly  buried  in  the  earth,  but  shows  82  inches 
of  thickness  above-ground.  Among  those  still 
erect  the  tallest  is  44  feet  by  4  feet  2  inches,  and 
2  feet  8  inches ;  the  shortest  9  feet  by  2  feet  9 
inches,  and  2  feet  5  inches.  These  are  less  in 
dimensions  than  the  stones  composing  the  inner 
cell  or  sanctum  of  Stonehenge.  ^ich  range 
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from  16  feet  3  inches  to  21  feet  6  inches  in 
height;  bat  they  are  nearly  if  not  quite  equal 
with  those  composing  the  outer  circle  of  that 
structure.  They  are  much  more  accurately  cut 
than  those  of  Stonehenge,  the  fronts  being  per- 
fectly true,  and  the  backs  alone  left  rough  or 
only  partially  worked.  The  tops  of  the  taller 
ones  have  shoulders  cut  into  them  as  if  to  re- 
ceive architraves,  and  as  this  feature  does  not 
appear  in  the  shorter  ones  it  may  be  inferred 
that  their  tops  have  been  broken  off,  and  that 
originally  they  were  all  of  one  length. 

And  here  I  may  call  attention  to  another 
singular  feature  of  this  colonnade — namely,  that 
the  sides  or  edges  of  each  erect  stone  are  slight- 
ly cut  away  to  within  six  inches  of  its  face,  so  as 
to  leave  a  projection  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half, 
as  if  to  retain  in  place  any  slab  fitted  between 
the  stones  and  prevent  it  from  falling  outward. 
The  same  feature  is  found  in  the  stones  sur- 
rounding the  great  mound  or  ^*  Fortress,"  where 
its  purpose  becomes  obvious,  as  we  shall  soon 
see. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  exterior 
propylon,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  structure 
called  the  '*  Temple."  But  within  the  line  of 
stones  surrounding  it  there  are  other  features 
which  claim  our  attention.  I  have  said  that 
the  interior  is  a  mound  of  earth  raised  about 
8  f^t  above  the  general  level.  But  in  the  cen- 
tre and  toward  the  western  side  is  an  area  sunk 
to  the  general  level,  280  feet  long  by  190  feet 
broad.  It  was  originally  defined  on  three 
sides  by  walls  of  rough  stones  which  rose  above 
the  surface  of  the  mound  itself,  but  which 
are  now  in  ruins.  If  this  sunken  area  com- 
municated in  any  way  with  the  more  elevated 
interior  parts  of  the  structure  the  means  of  com- 
munication by  steps  or  otherwise  have  disap- 
peared. Across  the  end  of  the  area  not  shut  in 
by  the  mound,  the  line  of  stones  which  surround 
the  "Temple"  is  continued  without  interrup- 
tion ;  but  outside  and  connected  with  it  is  part 
of  a  small  square  of  lesser  stones  also  erect, 
standing  in  the  open  plain. 


Regarding  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  "  Tem- 
ple," marked  by  the 
line  of  pilasters  which 
I  have  described,  as 
the  front,  we  find  here, 
at  the  distance  of  57 
feet,  the  traces  of  a 
rectangular  stmctore, 
to  which  I  have  al- 
luded   as    "the    Pal- 
ace," which  was  com- 
posed of  blocks  of  tra- 
chyte admirably  cut, 
8  to  10  feet  long,  by 
6  feet  broad,  with  re- 
mains of  what  appears 
to  have  been  a  corridor 
30  feet  broad  extend- 
ing  around  it.     The 
piers  which  supported 
"  the  Palace**  still  remain,  sunk  deep  in  the 
ground,  and  apparently  resting  on  an  even  pave- 
ment of  cut  stones.    Remove  the  superstructures 
of  the  best  built  edifices  of  our  cities,  and  few  if 
any  would  expose  foundations  laid  with  equal 
care,  and  none  stones  cut  with  such  accuracy,  or 
so  admirably  fitted  together.     And  I  may  say, 
once  for  all,  carefully  weighing  my  words,  that 
in  no  part  of  the  world  have  I  seen  stones  cot 
with  such  mathematical  precision  and  admir- 
able skill  as  in  Peru,  and  in  no  part  of  Peni 
are  there  any  to  "surpass  those  which  are  scat- 
tered over  the  Plain  of  Tiahuanaco. 

The  so-called  Palace  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  placed  in  any  symmetrical  relation  toward 
the  '^  Temple,"  idthough  seemingly  dependent 
on  it ;  nor  in  fact  do  any  of  the  ancient  struc- 
tures here  appear  to  have  been  erected  on  any 
geometric  plan  respecting  each  other,  such  as  is 
apparent  in  the  arrangement  of  most  of  the  re- 
mains of  aboriginal  public  edifices  in  Pern, 

The  "  Fortress"  stands  to  the  southwest  of 
the  **  Temple,"  the  sides  of  the  two  coinciding 
in  their  bearings,  and  is  64  feet  distant  from 
it.  As  I  have  already  said,  it  is  a  great  ^onnd 
of  earth,  originally  rectangular  in  shape,  620 
feet  in  length,  and  450  in  width,  and  about  50 
feet  high.  It  is  much  disfigured  by  the  opera- 
tions of  treasure-seekers,  who  have  dug  into  its 
sides  and  made  great  excavations  from  the 
summit,  so  that  it  resembles  now  rather  a  huge, 
natural,  shapeless  heap  of  earth  than  a  work 
of  human  hands.  The  few  of  the  many  stones 
that  environed  it,  and  which  the  destroyers  have 
spared,  nevertheless  enable  us  to  make  out  its 
original  shape  and  proportions.  There  are  di»- 
tinct  evidences  that  the  body  of  the  mound 
was  terraced,  for  there  are  still  standing  stones 
at  different  elevations,  distant  horizontally  9, 
18,  and  30  feet  from  the  base.  There  may 
have  been  more  terraces  than  these  lines  of 
stones  would  indicate,  but  it  is  certain  that 
there  were  at  least  three  before  reaching  the 
summit.  This  coincides  with  what  Garcilasso 
tells  us  of  the  mound  when  first  visited  by  the 
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Spaniards.  He  says,  speaking  of  the  niins  un- 
der notice :  ^' Among  them  there  is  a  monnt- 
ain  or  hill  raised  by  hand,  which,  on  this  ac- 
count, is  most  admirable.  In  order  that  the 
piled-np  earth  should  not  be  washed  away  and 
the  hill  leveled,  it  was  supported  by  great  walls 
of  stone.  No  one  knows  for  what  purpose  this 
edifice  was  raised."  Cieza  de  Leon,  who  him- 
self visited  Tiahuanaco,  soon  after  the  conquest, 
gives  substantially  the  same  description  of  the 
so-called  "Fortress," 

On  the  summit  of  this  structure  are  sections 
of  the  foundations  of  rectangular  buildings,  part- 
ly undermined,  and  partly  covered  up  by  the 
earth  from  the  great  modem  excavation  in  the 
centre,  which  is  upward  of  800  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  more  than  60  feet  deep.  A  pool  of 
water  stands  at  its  bottom.  This  piece  of  bar- 
barism, which,  however,  was  only  in  continua- 
tion of  some  similar  previous  undertaking,  was 
perpetrated  within  the  last  ten  years  by  a  man 
still  living,  formerly  President  of  Bolivia,  but 
whose  name  I  shall  not  mention  lest  he  should 
gain  some  portion  of  that  notoriety  which  he 
values  quite  as  highly  as  true  reputation.  All 
over  the  "  Fortress"  and  on  its  slopes  lie  large 
and  regular  blocks  of  stone,  sculptured  with  por- 
tions of  elaborate  designs,  which  would  only  ap- 
pear when  th^  blocks  were  fitted  together. 

Some  portions  of  the  outer  or  lower  wall  are 
fortunately  intact,  or  nearly  so,  so  that  we  are 
able  to  discover  how  it  was  constructed,  and 
the  plan  and  devices  that  were  probably  ob- 
served in  all  the  other  walls,  as  well  as  in  some 
parts  of  the  so-called  "Temple."  In  the  first 
place,  large  upright  stones  were  planted  in 
the  ground,  resting,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
on  stone  foundations.    They  are  about  ten  feet 


above  the  surface,  accurately  faced,  perfectly 
aligned,  and  inclining  slightly  inward  toward 
the  mound.  They  are  placed  17  feet  apart 
from  centre  to  centre,  and  are  very  nearly  uni- 
form in  size,  generally  about  8  feet  broad  and 
2  feet  in  thickness.  Their  edges  are  cut  to 
present  the  kind  of  shoulders  to  which  I  allud- 
ed in  describing  the  pilasters  in  front  of  the 
'*  Temple,"  and  of  which  the  purpose  now  be- 
comes apparent.  The  space  between  the  up- 
right stones  is  filled  in  with  a  wall  of  carefully 
worked  stones.  Those  next  the  pilasters  are  cut 
with  a  shoulder  to  fit  that  of  the  pilaster  they 
adjoin ;  and  they  are  each,  moreover,  cut  with 
alternate  grooves  and  projections,  like  mortice 
and  tenon,  so  as  to  fit  immovably  into  each 
other  horizontally.  Vertically  they  are  held  in 
position  by  round  holes  drilled  into  the  bottom 
and  top  of  each  stone  at  exact  corresponding 
distances,  in  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
were  placed  short  cylinders  of  bronze.  We 
here  see  the  intelligent  devices  of  a  people,  un- 
acquainted with  the  uses  of  cement,  to  give 
strength  and  permanence  to  their  structures. 
Nearly  all  the  blocks  of  stone  scattered  over 
the  plain  show  the  cuts  made  to  receive  what 
is  called  the  T  clamp,  and  the  round  holes  to 
receive  the  metal  pins  that  were  to  retain  the 
blocks  in  their  places,  vertically. 

The  "Fortress"  has  on  its  eastern  side  an 
apron  or  dependent  platform,  820  by  180  feet, 
of  considerably  less  than  half  the  elevation  of 
the  principal  mound.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
structure  its  outline  was  defined  by  upright 
stones,  most  of  which,  however,  have  disap- 
peared. 

The  entrance  to  the  "Fortress"  seems  to 
have  been  at  its  southeast  comer,  probably  by 
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st^B,  and  to  hare  been  complicated  b^  turn- 
ings from  one  terrace  to  another,  something 
like  those  in  some  of  the  Inca  fortresses. 

The  tradition  runs  that  there  are  large  yaolts 
filled  with  treasure  beneath  the  great  mound, 
and  that  here  commences  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage which  leads  to  Cuzco,  more  than  400 
miles  distant  The  excavations  certainly  re- 
veal some  curious  subterranean  features.  The 
excavation  at  its  southwest  comer  has  exposed 
a  series  of  superimposed  cut  stones,  apparently 
resting  on  a  pavement  of  similar  character,  12 
feet  below  the  surface.  It  is  said  that  Von 
Tschudi,  when  he  visited  the  ruins,  found  some 
"caverns"  beneath  them  (but  whether  under 
the  *' Fortress"  or  not  does  not  appear),  into 
which  he  endeavored  to  penetrate,  but  '*was 
glad  to  be  pulled  out,  as  he  toon  became  suf- 
focated." I  found  no  such  subterranean  vaults 
or  passages  in  any  part  of  Tiahuanaco ;  but  I  do 
not  deny  their  existence. 

To  the  southeast  df  the  "Fortress,"  and 
about  250  paces  distant,  is  a  long  line  of  wall 
in  ruins,  apparently  a  single  wall,  not  connect- 
ed with  any  other  so  as  to  form  an  indosure. 
But  beyond  it  are  the  remains  of  edifices  of 
which  it  is  now  impossible  lo  form  more  than 
approximate  plans.  One  was  measurably  per- 
fect thirty-three  years  ago,  when  visited  by 
D'Orbigny,  who  fortunately  has  left  a  plan  of 
it,  more  carefully  made  than  of  any  of  the  oth- 
ers he  has  given  us  of  ruins  here  or  elsewhere. 
Since  1888,  however,  the  iconoclasts  have  been 
at  work  with  new  vigor.  Unable  to  remove  the 
massive  stones  composing  the  base  of  what  was 
called  "The  Hall  of  Justice,"  they  mined  them 
and  blew  them  up  with  gunpowder,  removing 
many  of  the  elaborately-cut  fragments  to  pave 
the  cathedral  of  La  Paz.  Enough  remains  to 
prove  the  accuracy  of  D'Orbigny's  plan,  and  to 
verify  what  old  Cieza  de  Leon  wrote  concerning 
these  particular  remains  three  hundred  years 
ago. 

The  structure  called  "  The  Hall  of  Justice" 
occupied  one  end  of  a  court  something  like  that 
discoverable  in  "The  Temple."  In  the  first 
place  we  must  imagine  a 
rectangle,  420  feet  long  by 
870  broad,  defined  by  a 
wall  of  cut  stones,  sup- 
porting on  three  sides  an 
interior  platform  of  earth 
180  feet  broad,  itself  in- 
closing a  sunken  area,  or 
court,  also  defined  by  a 
wall  of  cat  stones.  This 
court,  which  is  of  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  plain,  in 
240  feet  long  and  160 
broad.  At  its  eastern  end 
is,  or  rather  was,  the  mas- 
sive edifice  distinguished 
as  "The  Hall  of  Justice," 
of  which  D'Orbigny  says  : 
"It  is  a  kind  of  plat- 
form  of  well-cut  blocks 


of  stone,  held  together  by  copper  clamps,  of 
which  only  the  traces  remain.  It  presents  a 
level  surface  elevated  six  feet  above  the  ground, 
181  feet  long  and  28  broad,  formed  of  enormous 
ston^,  eight  making  the  length  and  two  the 
breadth.  Some  of  these  stones  are  twenty-five 
and  a  half  feet  long  by  fourteen  feet  broad,  and 
six  feet  six  inches  thick.  These  are  probably 
the  ones  measured  by  Cieza  de  Leon,  who  de- 
scribes them  as  thirty  feet  long,  fifteen  in 
width,  and  six  in  thickness.  Some  are  rect- 
angular in  shape,  others  of  irreguhir  form. 

"  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  platform,  and 
cut  in  the  stones  of  which  they  form  part,  are 
three  groups  of  alcoves,  or  seats.  One  group 
occupies  the  central  part  of  the  monument,  cov- 
ering an  extent  of  fifty-three  feet,  and  is  di- 
vided into  seven  compartments.  A  group  of 
three  compartments  occupies  each  extremity  of 
the  monument.  Between  the  central  and  side 
groups  were  reared  monolithic  doorways,  simi- 
lar in  some  respects  to  the  large  one  described 
further  on,  only  more  simple,  the  one  to  die 
west  alone  having  a  sculptured  fneze  similar  to 
that  of  the  great  gateway.  [One  of  these,  not 
however  standing  in  its  original  position,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving.] 

"In  front  of  this  structure,  to  the  west,  and 
about  twenty  feet  distant,  is  a  wall  remarkable 
for  the  fine  cutting  of  its  stones,  which  are  of 
a  blackish  basalt  and  very  hard.  The  stones 
are  all  of  equal  dimensions,  having  a  groove 
running  around  them,  and  each  has  a  niche  cut 
in  it  with  absolute  precision.  Every  thing  goes 
to  show  that  the  variety  of  the  forms  of  the 
niches  was  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the 
walls,  for  on  all  sides  we  find  stones  variously 
cut,  and  evidently  intended  to  fit  together  so 
as  to  form  architectural  ornaments." 

So  much  for  the  description  of  D'Orbigny.  I 
measured  one  of  the  blocks  with  a  double  niche, 
which  is  shown  in  the  engravings  of  the  terrace 
walls  of  the  "Fortress."  It  is  six  feet  two 
inches  in  length,  three  feet  seven  inches  broad, 
and  two  foet  six  inches  thick.  The  niches  are 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  three  inches. 
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One  of  the  monolithic  doorways  originally 
belonging  to  this  structare  is  nnqnesdonahly 
that  forming  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery  of 


Tiahnanaco.  This  ceme- 
tery is  an  ancient  rect- 
angular mound,  about  a 
hundred  paces  long,  six- 
ty broad,  and  twenty  feet 
high,  situated  midway  be- 
tween the  Tillage  and 
"the  Fortress."  Its  sum- 
mit is  inclosed  by  an 
adobe  wall,  and,  as  I 
haye  said,  the  entrance 
is  through  an  ancient 
monolithic  gateway,  of 
which  I  give  a  front  and 
back  yiew.  It  is  seyen 
feet  fiye  inches  in  ex- 
treme height,  fiye  feet  ten 
and  a  half  inches  in  ex- 
treme width,  and  sixteen 
and  a  half  inches  thick. 
The  doorway,  or  open- 
ing, is  six  feet  two  inches 
in  height,  and  two  feet 
ten  inches  wide.  The 
frieze  has  a  repetition  of 
the  ornaments  composing 
the  lower  line  of  sculp- 
tures of  the  great  mono- 
lith, but  it  has  suffered 
much  from  time  and  vio- 
lence. The  omamenti^ 
tion  of  the  back  differs 
from  that  of  the  front,  and  seems  to  haye  been 
made  to  conform  to  the  s^le  adopted  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  structure. 
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In  making  our  measurement  in  the  cemetery 
we  disturbed  a  pack  of  lean,  hungry,  savage 
dogs  of  the  Sierra — an  indigenous  species — 
which  had  dug  up  the  body  of  a  newly-buried 
child  from  its  shallow,  frozen  grave,  and  were 
ravenously  devouring  it.  They  snarled  at  us 
with  bristling  backs  and  blood-shot  eyes  as  we 
endeavored  to  drive  them  away  from  their  hor- 
rible feast — by  no  means  the  first,  as  the  numer- 
ous rough  holes  they  had  dug,  the  torn  wrap- 
pings of  the  dead,  and  the  skulls  and  fragments 
of  human  bodies  scattered  around  too  plainly 
attested.  I  subsequently  represented  the  mat- 
ter to  the.cura,  but  he  only  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, ejacuUting :  '*What  does  it  matter?  They 
have  been  baptized,  and  all  Indians  are  brutes 
at  the  best." 

Returning  to  the  so-called  '*  Hall  of  Justice," 
we  find,  to  the  eastward  of  it,  a  raised  area  175 
feet  square,  and  from  8  to  10  feet  high,  the  out- 
lines defined  by  walls  of  cut  stone.  This  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  travelers ;  at  least 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  them.  In  the  centre  of 
this  area  there  seems  to  have  been  a  building 
about  50  feet  square,  constructed  of  very  large 
blocks  of  stone,  which  I  have  denominated  **  The 
Sanctuary."  Within  this,  where  it  was  evident- 
ly supported  on  piers,  is  the  distinctive  and  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  structure.  It  is  a 
^reat  slab  of  stone  18  feet  4  inches  square,  and 
20  inches  in  thickness.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe it  intelligibly,  and  I  must  refer  to  the  en- 
graving for  a  notion  of  its  character. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  an  oblong  area 
cut  in  the  upper  face  of  the  stone,  7  feet  3  inches 
long,  5  feet  broad,  and  6  inches  deep.  A  sort 
of  sunken  "  portico"  20  inches  wide,  8  feet  9 
inches  long,  is  cut  atone  side,  out  of  which  opens 


what  may  be  called  the  entrance,  ^2  inches 
wide,  extending  to  the  edge  of  the  stone. 

At  each  end  of  the  "portico"  is  a  flight  of 
three  miniature  steps  leading  up  to  the  general 
surface  of  the  stone,  and  sunk  in  it,  while  at  the 
side  of  the  excavated  i(rea  are  three  other  flights 
of  similar  steps,  but  in  relief.  They  lead  to 
the  broadest  part  of  the  stone,  where  there  are 
six  mortices,  8  inches  square,  sunk  in  the  stone 
6  inches,  and  forming  two  sides  of  a  square,  of 
8  feet  7  inches  on  each  side,  and  apparently  in- 
tended to  receive  an  equal  number  of  square 
columns.  The  external  comers  of  the  stone 
are  sharp,  but  within  6  inches  of  the  surface 
they  are  cut  round  on  a  radius  of  1  foot. 

I  can  not  resist  the  impression  that  this  st^ne 
was  intended  as  a  miniature  representation  or 
model  of  a  sacred  edifice,  or  of  some  kind  of  ed- 
ifice reared  by  the  builders  of  the  monuments 
of  Tiahuanaco.  The  entrance  to  this  snnken 
area  in  the  stone,  the  steps  leading  to  the  ele- 
vation surrounding  it,  and  the  naos  opposite  the 
entrance,  defined  perhaps  by  columns  of  bronze 
or  stone  set  in  the  mortices  and  supporting 
some  kind  of  roo^  constituting  the  shrine  with- 
in which  stood  the  idol  or  symbol  of  worship — 
all  these  features  would  seem  to  indicate  a  sym- 
bolic design  in  this  monument.  The  building 
in  which  it  stood,  on  massive  piers  that  still  re- 
main, was  constructed  of  blocks  of  stone,  some 
of  them  nearly  14  feet  in  length  and  of  corre- 
sponding size  and  thickness,  and  was  not  so 
large  as  to  prohibit  the  probability  that  it  was 
covered  in. 

Look  at  the  plan  of  the  so-called  "Temple," 
and  of  the  inclosure  to  the  area,  one  side  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  building  called  "The  Hall 
of  Justice,"  and  we  can  not  fail  to  observe  fsat- 
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ures  saggestiye  of  the  plan  cut  in  the  great  stone 
that  I  have  called  symbolical. 

The  most  remarkable  monument  in  Tiaha- 
anaco,  as  already  intimated,  is  the  great  mono- 
lithic gateway.  Its  position  is  indicated  by  the 
letter  m  in  the  plan.  It  now  stands  erect,  and 
is  described  as  being  in  that  position  by  every 
traveler  except  D'Orbigny,  who  visited  the  ruins 
in  1833,  and  who  says  it  had  then  fallen  down. 
I  give  two  views  of  this  unique  monument,  both 
from  original  photographs,  of  some  interest  to 
me  as  the  first  it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  be 
called  on  to  take.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  has 
been  broken,  the  natives  say  by  lightning ;  the 
fracture  extending  from  the  upper  right-hand 
angle  of  the  opening,  so  that  the  two  parts  lap 
by  each  other  slightly,  making  the  sides  of  the 
doorway  incline  toward  each  other;  whereas 
they  are,  or  were,  perfectly  vertical  and  parallel 
— a  distinguishing  feature  in  all  of  the  door- 
ways and  sculptures  of  Tiahuanaco. 

This  monolith  has  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion, and  the  drawings  that  have  been  given  of 
it  have  been  so  exceedingly  erroneous,  that  I 
have  sought  to  reproduce  its  features  with  the 
greatest  care,  using  the  line,  the  pencil,  the 
photograph,  and  the  cartridge-paper  mould. 

We  must  imagine  first  a  block  of  stone,  some- 
what broken  and  defaced  on.  its  edges,  but  orig- 
inally cut  with  precision,  13  feet  5  inches  long, 
7  feet  2  inches  high  above  glx)nnd,  and  18 
inches  thick.  Through  its  centre  is  cut  a 
doorway,  4  feet  6  inches  high,  and  2  feet  9 
inches  wide.  Above  this  doorway,  and  as  it 
now  stands  on  its  southeast  side  or  front,  are 
four  lines  of  sculpture  in  low  relief,  like  the 
Egyptian  plain  sculptures,  and  a  central  fig- 
ore,  immediately  over  the  doorway,  sculptured 
in  high  relief.  On  the  reverse  we  find  the  door- 
way surrounded  by  friezes  or  cornices,  and  above 


it  on  each  side  two  small  niches,  below  which, 
also  on  either  side,  is  a  single  larger  niche.  The 
stone  itself  is  a  dark  and  exceedingly  hard  tra- 
chyte. It  is  faced  with  a  precision  that  no  skill 
can  excel;  its  lines  are  perfectly  drawn,  and 
its  right  angles  turned  with  an  accuracy  that 
the  most  careful  geometer  could  not  surpass. 
Barring  some  injuries  and  defacements  and 
some  slight  damages  by  weather,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  exists  a  better  piece  of  stone-cutting, 
the  material  considered,  on  this  or  the  other 
continent.  The  front,  especially  the  part  cov- 
ered by  sculpture,  has  a  fine  finish,  as  near  a 
true  polish  as  trachyte  can  be  made  to  bear. 

The  lower  line  of  sculpture  is  7i  inches 
broad,  and  is  unbroken ;  the  three  above  it 
are  8  inches  high,  cut  up  in  cartouches  or 
squares  of  equal  width,  but  interrupted  in  the 
centre,  immediately  over  the  doorway,  by  the 
figure  in  high  relief,  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
This  figure,  with  its  ornaments,  covers  a  space 
of  32  by  21  i  inches.  There  are  consequently 
three  ranges  or  tiers  of  squares  on  each  side  of 
this  figure,  8  in  each  range,  or  48  in  all. 

The  figures  represented  in  these  squares  have 
human  bodies,  feet,  and  hands;  each  holds  a 
sceptre ;  they  are  winged ;  but  the  upper  and 
lower  series  have  human  heads  wearing  crowns, 
represented  in  profile,  while  the  heads  of  the 
sixteen  figures  in  the  line  between  them  have 
the  heads  of  condors. 

The  central  and  principal  fignre  is  angularly 
but  boldly  cut,  in  a  style  palpably  conventional. 
Its  head  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  what  may 
be  called  rays,  each  terminating  in  a  circle,  the 
head  of  the  condor,  or  that  of  a  tiger,  all  con- 
ventionally but  forcibly  treated.  In  each  hand 
he  grasps  two  staves  or  sceptres  of  equal  length 
with^is  body,  the  lower  end  of  the  right-hand 
sceptre  terminating  in  the  head  of  the  condor. 


rsoaz  vixw  ow  okiat  moholxtbio  oatkwat. 
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and  the  upper  in  that  of  the  tiger,  while  the 
lower  end  of  the  left-band  sceptre  terminates  in 
the  head  of  the  tiger,  and  the  upper  is  bifurcate, 
and  has  two  heads  %f  the  condor.  The  stares 
or  sceptres  are  not  straight  and  stiff,  but  curved 
as  if  to  represent  serpents,  and  elaborately  or- 
namented as  if  to  represent  the  sinuous  action 
of  the  serpent  in  motion.  The  radiations  ^om 
the  head,  which  I  have  called  rays,  for  want  of 
a  better  term,  seem  to  have  the  saYne  action. 
An  ornamented  girdle  surrounds  the  waist  of 
this  principal  figure,  from  which  depends  a  dou- 
ble fringe.  It  stands  upon  a  kind  of  base  or 
series  of  figures  approaching  nearest  in  charac- 
ter to  the  architectural  ornament  called  grecques, 
each  extremity  of  which,  however,  terminates 
in  the  crowned  heads  of  the  tiger  or  the  condor. 
The  face  has  been  somewhat  mutilated,  but 
shows  some  peculiar  figures  extending  from  the 
eyes  diagonally  across  the  cheeks,  terminating 
also  in  the  heads  of  the  animals  just  named. 

The  winged  human-headed  and  condor-head- 
ed figures  in  the  three  lines  of  squares  are  rep- 
resented kneeling  on  one  knee,  with  their  faces 
turned  to  the  great  central  ^gure,  as  if  in  ad- 
oration, and  each  on^  holds  before  him  a  staff 
or  sceptre.  The  sceptres  of  the  figures  in  the 
two  upper  rows  are  bifurcate,  and  correspond 
^actly  with  the  sceptre  in  the  left  hand  of  the 
central  figure,  while  the  sceptres  of  the  lower 
tier  correspond  with  that  represented  in  his 
right  hand.  The  relief  of  all  these  figures  is 
scarcely  over  two-tenths  of  an  inch ;  their  minor 
features  are  indicated  by  very  delicate  lines, 
slightly  incised,  which  form  subordinate  figures, 


representing  the  heads  of  con- 
dors, tigers,  and  serpents.  Most 
of  us  have  seen  pictures  and 
portraits  of  men  and  animak, 
which  under  close  attention  re- 
solve themselves  into  representa- 
tives of  a  hundred  other  things, 
but  which  are  so  artfully  ar- 
ranged as  to  produce  a  single 
broad  effect.  So  ^itfa  these 
winged  figures.  Eveiy  part,  the 
limbe,  the  garb,  all  separate 
themselves  into  miniatures  of 
the  symbols  that  run  all  through 
the  sculptures  on  thia  singular 
monument. 

The  fourth  or  lower  row  of 
sculpture  differs  entirely  from 
the  rows  above  it.  It  consists 
of  repetitions — seventeen  in  all 
— smaller  and  in  low  relief,  of 
the  head  of  the  great  centtal  fig- 
ure, surrounded  by  correspond- 
ing rays,  terminating  in  like 
manner  with  the  heads  of  ani- 
mals. These  are  arranged  al- 
ternately at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  line  of  sculpture,  within 
the  zigzags  or  ffrecqueA,  and  every 
angle  terminates  in  the  head  of 
/  a  condor.     It  is  impossible  to 

describe  this  arrangement  of  figures  and  orna- 
ment, and  I  should  require  a  drawing  to  make 
what  I  have  said  intelligible. 

The  three  outer  columns  of  winged  figures, 
and  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  lower  line 
of  sculpture  are  only  blocked  out,  and  have  none 
of  the  elaborate,  incised  ornamentation  discov- 
erable in  the  central  parts  of  the  monument. 
A  very  distinct  line  separates  these  unfinished 
sculptures  from  those  portions  that  are  finished, 
which  is  most  marked  in  the  lower  tier.  On 
each  side  of  this  line,  standing  on  the  rayed 
heads  to  which  I  have  alluded,  placed  back  to 
back,  and  looking  in  opposite  directions,  are  two 
small  but  interesting  figures  of  men,  crowned 
with  something  like  a  plumed  cap,  and  holding 
to  their  mouths  what  appear  to  be  trumpets. 
Although  only  three  inches  high,  these  little 
figures  are  ornamented  in  like  manner  with  the 
larger  ones,  with  the  heads  of  tigers,  condors, 
etc. 

These  are  the  only  sculptures  on  the  face  t>f 
the  great  monolith  of  Tiahnanaco.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  explain  their  significance.  D'Orbigny 
finds  in  the  winged  figures  with  human  heads, 
symbols  or  representations  of  conquered  chiefs 
coming  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  ruler  who 
had  his  capital  in  Tiahuanaco,  and  who,  as  the 
founder  of  Sun  worship  and  the  head  of  relig- 
ion as  of  the  state,  was  invested  with  divine 
attributes  as  well  as  with  the  insignia  of  power. 
The  figures  with  condors*  heads,  the  same  fan- 
ciful philosopher  supposes,  may  represent  the 
chiefs  of  tribes  who  had  not  yet  fully  accept- 
ed civilization,  and  were  therefore  represented 
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without  the  haman  profile,  as  an  indication  of 
their  unhappy  and  undeyeloped  state.  By  parity 
of  interpretation  we  may  taJce  it  that  the  eight- 
een unfinished  figures  were  those  of  as  many 
chieftains  as  the  ruler  of  Tiahnanaco  had  it  in 
his  mind  to  reduce,  and  of  which,  happily,  just 
two -thirds  had  claims  to  be  regarded  as  civ- 
iliaed,  and,  when  absorbed,  to  be  perpetuated 
with  human  heads  and  not  with  tiiose  of 
condors. 

Another  French  writer,  M .  Angrand,  finds  a 
coincidence  between  these  sculptures  and  those 
of  Central  America  and  Mexico,  having  a  cor- 
responding mythological  and  symbolical  signifi- 
cance, thus  establishing  identity  of  origin  and 
intimate  relationship  between  the  builders  of 
Tiahuanaco  and  those  of  Palenque,  Ocosingo, 
and  Xochicalco. 

Leibnitz  tells  us  that  nothing  exists  without 
a  cause ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
sculptures  under  notice  were  made  without  a 
motire.  They  are  probably  symbolical,  but 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  religious  ideas  and 
conceptions  of  the  ancient  people  whose  re- 
moms  they  are,  it  is  presumptuous  to  attempt 
to  interpret  them.  Nowhere  else  in  Peru,  or 
within  the  whole  extent  of  the  Inca  empire,  do 
we  find  any  similar  sculptures;  and  they  are, 
as  regards  Inca  art,  quite  as  unique  in  Peru  as 
they  would  be  in  Boston  Ck>mmon  of  the  Cen- 
tral Park. 

The  reverse  of  the  great  monolith  shows  a 
series  of  friezes  over  the  doorway,  five  in  num- 
ber, of  which  the  engraving  will  give  a  better 
idea  than  any  description.  Above  the  entrance 
on  either  hand  are  two  niches,  12  by  9  inches 
in  the  excavation.  It  will  be  observed  that 
those  on  the  right  have  a  sort  of  sculptured  cor- 


nice above  them  which  those  on  the  left  have 
not.  The  second  one  on  the  left,  it  will  alao 
be  observed,  is  not  complete,  but  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  finished  out  on  another  block, 
which  was  to  form  a  continuation  of  the  wall 
of  which  the  gateway  itself  was  designed  to  be 
a  part.  Indeed,  as  I  have  said,  nearly  all  the 
blocks  of  stone  scattered  over  the  plain  are  cut 
with  parts  of  niches  and  other  architectural 
features,  showing  that  they  were  mere  frag- 
ment9  of  a  general  design,,  which  could  only  be 
clearly  apparent  when  they  were  properly  fitted 
together. 

The  lower  niches,  now  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  show  that  the  mouolith  is  sunk  deeply 
in  the  soil.  They  exhibit  some  peculiar  feat- 
ures. At  each  inner  comer  above  and  below 
are  vertical  sockets,  apparently  to  receive  the 
pivots  of  a  door,  extending  upward  and  down- 
ward seven  inches  in  the  stone.  D'Orbigny 
avers  that  he/liscovered  the  stains  of  bronze  in 
these  orifices ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  these 
niches  had  doors  possibly  of  bronze  hinged  in 
these  sockets,  and  so  firmly  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  chisels,  the  marks  of  which  are 
plain,  to  cut  into  the  stone  and  disengage 
them.  These  large  niches  are  28.2  inches  by 
18.2  inches  wide.   ' 

I  should  mention  that  on  the  face  of  the 
monolith,  on  each  side  of  the  doorway,  but  near 
the  edges  of  the  stone,  are  two  mortices  10 
inches  by  9  and  6  inches  deep,  and  12  inches 
by  6  and  3i  inches  deep  respectively,  which 
are  not  shown  in  the  drawings  published  by 
D*Orbigny  and  some  others. 

I  very  much  question  if  this  remarkable  stone 
occupies  its  original  position.  How  far  it  has 
sunk,  in  the  ground  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
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determine,  for  the  earth  was  frozen  hard,  and 
we  had  no  means  of  digging  down  to  ascertain. 
D'Orbignj,  as  I  have  already  said,  states  it  was 
fallen  when  he  visited  it.  Who  has  since  raised 
it,  and  for  what  pur]x>se,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
No  one  that  we  conld  find  either  knew  or  cared 
to  know  any  thing  about  it.  It  seems  to  me  not 
unlikely  that  it  had  a  position  in  the  hollow 
square  of  the  structure  called  **The  Temple," 
in  some  building  corresponding  with  that  called 
"  The  Hall  of  Justice."  Or,  perhaps,  it  had  a 
place  in  the  structure  inclosing  the  stone  I  have 
ventured  to  call  symbolical.  It  is  neither  so 
large  nor  so  heavy  that  it  may  not  be  moved 
by  fifty  men  with  ropes,  levers,  and  rollers ;  and 
although  we  do  not  now  know  of  any  reason  why 
it  should  have  been  removed  from  its  original 
position,  we  know  that  many  of  the  heaviest 
stones  have  been  thus  moved,  including  the 
monolithic  doorway  at  the  entrance  of  the 
"  Panteon"  or  cemetery.  t 

In  addition  to  the  various  features  of  Tiahu- 
anaco  already  enumerated,  I  must  not  neglect  to 
notice  the  vast  blocks  of  unhewn  and  partially- 
hewn  stones,  that  evidently  have  never  entered 
into  any  structure,  which  lie  scattered  among 
the  ruins.  The  positions  of  two  or  three  are 
indicated  in  the  plan.  The  one  to  the  north- 
east of  "The  Temple"  is  26X17,  and  3^  feet 
above  ground.  It  is  of  red  standstone,  with 
deep  grooves  crossing  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles in  the  centre,*  20  inches  deep,  as  if  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  cut  the  stone  into  four 
equal  parts.  Another  of  nearly  equal  dimen- 
sions, partly  hewn,  lies  between  **  The  Temple" 
and  "  The  Fortress. "  Another,  boat-shaped  and 
curiously  grooved,  lies  to  the  northwest  of  the 
great  mound.  It  measures  upward  of  40  feet 
in  length,  and  bears  the  marks  of  transportation 
from  a  considerable  distance. 

There  were  formerly  a  number  of  specimens 
of  sculpture  in  Tiahuanaco,  besides  the  two 
monolithic  gateways  I  have  described.  Says 
Cieza  de  Leon:  ** Beyond  this  hill  [referring 
to  the  Fortress]  are  two  stone  idols,  of  human 
shape,  and  so  curiously  carved  that  they  seem 
to  be  the  work  of  very  able  masters.  They 
are  as  big  as  giants,  with  long  garments  dif- 
fering from  those  the  natives  wear,  and  seem 
to  have  some  ornament  on  their  heads."  These 
were  broken  in  pieces,  so  D'Orbigny  tells  us,  by 
blasts  of  powder  inserted  between  the  shoul- 
ders, and  not  even  the  fragments  remain  on 
the  plain  of  Tiahuanaco.  The  head  of  one  lies 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  four  leagues  distant, 
on  the  way  to  La  Paz,  whither  an  attempt  was 
made  to  carry  it.  I  did  not  see  it,  but  I  repro- 
duce the  sketch  of  it  given  by  D'Orbigny,  mere- 
ly remarking  that  I  have  no  doubt  the  details 
ore  quite  as  erroneous  as  those  of  the  figures 
}K>rtrayed  by  the  same  author  on  the  great  mon- 
olith. The  head  is  3  feet  6  inches  high,  and  2 
feet  7  inches  in  diameter;  so  that  if  the  other 
proportions  of  the  figure  were  corresponding,  the 
total  height  of  the  statue  would  be  about  18  feet. 
D'Orbigny  found  several  other  sculptured  figures 
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among  the  ruins ;  one  with  a  human  head  and 
wings  rudely  represented ;  another  of  an  animal 
resembling  a  tiger,  etc.  Castelnan  mentions  **  an 
immense  lizard  cut  in  stone,"  and  other  sculp- 
tured figures.  M.  Angrand,  whose  notes  have 
been  very  judiciously  used  by  M.  Desjardaina, 
speaks  of  eight  such  figures  in  the  village  of 
Tiahuanaco,  besides  two  in  La  Pas,  and  one, 
broken,  on  the  road  thither.  I  found  but  two ; 
rough  sculptures  of  the  human  head  and  bust, 
in  coarse  red  sandstone,  one  of  a  man  and  the 
other  of  a  woman,  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
gateway  of  the  church  of  Tiahuanaco.  They 
are  between  four  and  five  feet  high,  roughly  cat, 
much  defaced,  and  more  like  the  idols  I  found 
in  Nicaragua,  and  have  represented  in  my  work 
on  that  country,  than  any  others  I  hare  seen 
elsewhere. 

I  may  mention  here,  that  among  the  stones 
taken  from  the  ruins  and  worked  into  buildings 
in  the  town  of  Tiahuanaco  are  a  number  of 
cylindrical  columns  cut  from  a  single  block,  with 
capitals  resembling  the  Doric.  One  of  these 
stands  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  court 
of  the  church,  6  feet  high  and  14  inches  in 
diameter.  There  are  also  many  caps  of  square 
columns  or  pilasters,  besides  numbers  of  stones 
cut  with  deep  single  or  double  grooves,  as  if  to 
serve  for  water  conduits  when  fitted  together — 
a  purpose  the  probability  of  which  is  sanctioned 
by  finding  some  stones  with  channels  leading 
off  at  right  an^es,  like  the  elbows  in  our  own 
water-pipes. 

The  stones  composing  the  structures  of  Tia- 
huanaco, as  already  said,  are  mainly  red  sand- 
stone, slate-colored  trachyte,  and  a  dark,  hard 
basalt.  None  of  these  rocks  are  found  m  situ 
on  the  plain,  but  there  has  been  much  needless 
speculation  as  to  whence  they  were  obtained. 
There  are  great  cliffs  of  red  sandstone  abont 
five  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  ruins,  on  the 
road  to  the  Desaguadero ;  and,  on  the  isthmus 
of  Tunguyo,  connecting  the  peninsula  of  Cop*- 
cabana  with  the  main  land,  are  found  both  ba- 
saltic and  trachytic  rocks,  identical  with  the 
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stones  in  the  rnins.  Many  blocks, 
hewn  or  partially  hewn,  are  scat- 
tered over  the  isthmus.  It  is 
true  this  point  is  40  miles  dis- 
tant from  Tiahuanaco  in  a  right 
line,  and  that,  if  obtained  here, 
tlie  stones  mast  have  been  car- 
ried 25  miles  by  water  and  15  by 
land.  That  some  of  them  were 
brought  from  this  direction  ir  in- 
dicated by  scattered  blocks  all 
the  way  from  the  rnins  to  the 
lake ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  they  were  transported 
from  one  shore  to  the  other. 
There  is  no  timber  in  the  region 
whereof  to  construct  rafts  or  . 
boats,  and  the  only  contrivances 
for  navigation  are  bcUscu  or 
floats  made  of  totora  or  reeds, 
closely  bound  into  cylinders, 
tapering  at  the  ends,  which  are 
tamed  up  so  as  to  give  them 
something  of  the  outline  of 
boats.  Before  they  become  wa- 
ter-soaked these  floats  are  ex- 
ceedingly light  and  buoyant. 

As  to  how  the  stones  of  Tiahu- 
anaco were  cut,  and  with  what 
kind  of  instruments — ^these  are 
questions  which  I  do  not  now 
propose  to  discuss.    I  may  never-  . 
theless  observe  here  that  I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  builders  of  Tiahuanaco  had  in- 
struments differing  essentially  in  form  or  ma- 
terial from  those  used  by  the  Peruvians  general- 
ly, which,  it  is  certain,  were  oC  champi,  a  kind 
of  bronze. 

I  have  thus  rapidly  presented  an  outline  of 
the  remains  of  Tiahuanaco— -remains  most  in- 
teresting, but  in  such  an  absolute  condition  of 
ruin  as  almost  to  defy  inquiry  or  generalization. 
Regarding  them  as  in  some  respects  the  most 
important  of  any  in  Peru,  I  have  gone  more  into 
details  concerning  them  than  I  shall  do  in  de- 
scribing the  better-preserved  and  more  intelligi- 
ble monuments  with  which  we  sliall  have,  here- 
after, to  deal. 

We  find  oh  a  review  that,  apart  from  five 
considerable  mounds  of  earth  now  shapeless 
with  one  exception,  there  are  distinct  and  im- 
pressive traces  of  five  structures,  built  of  stones 
or  defined  by  them,  "The  Fortress,"  "The 
Temple,"  "The  Palace,"  "The  Hall  of  Jus- 
tice," and  "The  Sanctuary" — terms  used  more 
to  distinguish  than  truly  characterize  them. 
The  structure  called  "The  Fortress"  may  in- 
deed have  been  used  for  the  purpose  implied  in 
the  name.  Terraced,  and  each  terrace  faced 
with  stones,  it  may  have  been,  as  many  of  the 
terraced  pyramids  of  Mexico  were,  equally  tem- 
ple and  fortress,  where  the  special  protection 
of  the  divinity  to  whom  it  was  reared  was  ex- 
pected to  be  interposed  against  an  enemy.  But 
the  absence  of  water  and  the  circumscribed 
area  of  the  structure  seem  to  weigh  against  the 
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supposition  of  a  defensive  origin  or  purpose. 
But  whatever  its  object  "The  Fortress"  domi- 
nated the  plain,  and  when  the  edifices  that 
crowned  its  summit  were  perfect  it  must  have 
been  by  far  the  most  imposing  structure  in  Tia- 
huanaco. "The  Temple"  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  distinctive  monu- 
ments of  Tiahuanaco.  It  is  the  American 
Stonehenge.  The  stones  defining  it  are  rough 
and  frayed  by  time.  The  walls  between  its 
rude  pilasters  were  of  uncut  stones,  and  al- 
though it  contains  the  most  elaborate  single 
monument  among  the  ruins,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  erect  stones  constituting  its  portal  are 
the  most  striking  of  their  kind,  it  nevertheless 
has  palpable  signs  of  age  and  an  air  of  antiquity 
which  we  discover  in  none  of  its  kindred  monu- 
ments. Of  course  its  broad  area  was  never 
roofed  in,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
with  smaller,  interior  buildings  no  longer  trace- 
able. We  roust  rank  it,  therefore,  with  those 
vast  open  temples — ^for  of  its  sacred  purpose  we 
can  scarcely  have  a  doubt — of  which  Stone- 
henge and  Avebury  are  examples,  and  which 
we  find  in  Brittany,  in  Denmark,  in  Assyria, 
and  on  the  Steppes  of  Tartary,  as  well  as  in  our 
own  Mississippi  Valley.  It  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  the  nucleus  around  which  the  re- 
maining monuments  of  Tiahuanaco  sprung  up, 
and  the  model  upon  which  some  of  them  were 
fashioned.  How  far,  in  shape,  or.  arrangement, 
it  may  have  been  symbolical  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  say ;  but  I  think  that  students  of  an- 
tiquity are  generally  prepared  to  concede  a 
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symbolical  significance  to  the  primitlTe  Pagan 
temples  as  well  as  to  the  crociform  edifices  oF 
Christian  times.  " 

We  can  hardly  conceive  of  remains  so  ex- 
tensive as  those  of  Tiahnanaco,  except  as  in- 
dices of  a  large  population,  and  as  evidences  of 
the  previous  existence  on  or  near  the  spot  of  a 
considerable  city. 

But  we  find  nowhere  in  the  vicinity  any  decid- 
ed traces  of  ancient  habitations,  such  as  abound 
elsewhere  in  Pern,  in  connection  with  most 
public  edifices.  Again,  the  region  around  is 
cold,  and  for  the  most  part  arid  and  barren. 
Elevated  18,000  feet  above  the  sea,  no  cereals 
grow  except  barley,  which  often  fails  to  ma- 
ture, and  seldom  if  ever  so  perfects  itself  as  to 
be  available  for  seed.  The  maize  is  dwarf  and 
scant,  and  uncertain  in  yield,  and  the  bitter  po- 
tato and  qtdnua  constitute  almost  the  sole  arti- 
cles of  food  for  the  pinched  and  impoverished 
inhabitants.  This  is  not,  prima  fade,  a  region 
for  nurturing  or  sustaining  a  lai^e  population, 
and  certainly  not  one  wherein  we  should  expect 
to  find  a  capital.  Tiahnanaco  may  have  been 
a  sacred  spot  or  shrine,  the  position  of  which 
was  detenmned  by  an  incident,  an  augrnxy,  or 
a  dream,  but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  it  was  a 
seat  of  dominion. 

Some  vague  traditions  point  to  Tiahnanaco 
as  the  spot  whence  Manco  Capac,  the  found- 
er of  the  Inca  dynasty,  took  his  origin,  and 
whence  he  started  northward  to  teach  the  rude 
tribes  of  the  Sierra  religion  and  government ; 
and  some  late  writers,  D'Orbigny  and  Castel- 
nau  among  them,  find  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  whole  Inca  civilization  originated  here, 
or  was  only  a  reflex  of  that  which  found  here  a 
development,  never  afterward  equaled,  long  be- 
fore the  golden  staff  of  the  first  Inca  sunk  into 
the  earth  where  Cuzco  was  founded,  thus  fix- 
ing through  superhuman  design  the  site  of  the 
imperial  city. 

But  the  weight  of  tradition  points  to  the 
rocky  islands  of  Lake  Titicaca  as  the  cradle  of 
the  Incas,  whence  Manco  Capac  and  Mama 
Oella,  his  wife  and-  sister,  under  the  behest  of 
their  father,  the  Sun,  started  forth  on  their  be- 
neficent mission.  Certain  it  is  that  this  lake 
and  its  islands  were  esteemed  sacred,  and  that 
on  the  latter  were  reared  structures  if  not  as 
imposing  as  many  other  and  perhaps  later  ones, 
yet  of  peculiar  sanctity. 

But  before  starting  on  our  visit  to  that  lake 
and  its  islands,  I  must  relate  some  of  the  inci- 
dents of  our  stay  in  Tiahuanaco. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  cura  of  the  town  believes 
to  this  day  that  our  visit  to  the  ruins  was  for 
the  purpose  of  digging  for  treasures,  and  that 
we  had  some  ''t^tneronb,*'  or  guide,  obtained 
from  the  archives  of  Old  Spain  to  direct  our 
search.  What  the  Indians  themselves  thought 
they  did  not  tell  us.  But  on  our  very  first  day 
among  the  monuments,  and  within  an  hour  aft- 
er we  had  pitched  our  photographic  tent  and 
got  out  our  instruments,  we  became  aware 
of  the  presence  of  a  very  old  man,  withered. 


wrinkled,  and  bent  with  the  weight  of  yeaiv. 
His  hair  was  scant  and  gray,  his  eyes  riieamy, 
and  his  face  disfigured  by  a  great  quid  of  cms 
that  he  carried  in  one  cheek.  He  wore  a  tat- 
tered pantaloons  of  coarse  native  doth,  made 
from  die  fleece  of  the  Uama,  kept  together  by 
thongs;  his  poncho  was  old  and  ragged,  and 
the  long  woolen  cap  that  was  pulled  low  over 
his  forehead  was  greasy  from  ose  and  stiff'  with 
dirt.  He  had  an  earthen  vessel  containing  wa- 
ter suspended  from  his  waist,  besides  a  pouch  of 
skin  containing  coca,  and  a  little  gourd  of  un- 
slaked Ume.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  smaU 
double-edged  stone-cutter's  pick  or  hammer. 
He  paid  us  no  perceptible  attention,  but  wan- 
dered about  deliberately  among  the  blocks  of 
cnt  stone  that  strew  the  ground,  and  finally  se- 
lected one  of  a  kind  of  white  tufa,  which  he 
rolled  slowly  and  with  many  a  pause  up  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  great  monolith,-  then  seated 
himself  on  the  ground,  placed  it  between  his 
legs,  and  after  preparing  a  new  quid  of  coeOj 
commenced  to  work  on  the  stone,  apparently 
with  the  purpose  of  cutting  it  in  halves.  He 
worked  at  it  all  day  with  scarcely  perceptible 
effect,  and  during  the  whole  time  neither  no- 
ticed us  nor  responded  to  our  questions.  Just 
before  returning  to  the  village,  in  the  edge  of 
the  chill  night,  I  prevailed  on  one  of  onr  drru 
erosy  who  could  speak  Aymara,  to  ask  him  what 
was  his  occupation.  He  got  the  curt  answer 
from  the  old. man  that  he  was  '^cutting  out  a 
cross."  Every  morning  he  was  at  the  ruins  be- 
fore us,  and  he  never  left  nntil  after  we  did  at 
night.  All  day  he  pecked  away  at  the  stone 
between  his  knees,  apparently  absorbed  in  his 
work  and  oblivious  of  our  presence.  After  a 
time  we  came  to  look  upon  him  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  monuments,  and  would  have  missed 
him  as  much  as  we  would  have  done  the  great 
monolith  itself. 

One  evening  I  mentioned  the  old  man  to  the 
euro,  who  again  put  on  mystery,  took  me  out 
for  a  turn  in  the  plaza,  and  explained  in  whis- 
pers, heavy  with  fumes  of  caiUuo,  that  the  old 
man  was  nothipg  more  nor  less  than  a  spy  on 
our  doings,  and  that  we  made  no  movement  in 
any  direction  that  he  did  not  carefully  observe. 
"He  is,"  said  the  cura,  *'  one  of  the  guardians 
of  the  tapadas.  He  is  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old.  He  was  with  Tupac  Amaru  when 
he  undertook  to  overturn  the  Spanish  power, 
and  he  led  the  Aymaras  when  they  sacked  the 
town  of  Hnancane,  and  slew  every  white  man, 
woman,'  and  child  that  fell  into  their  hands. 
He  is  a  Grentile  still,' and  throws  coca  on  the 
apachetas.  Ah !  if  I  only  knew  what  that  old 
man  knows  of  the  tapadas,  Sefior,"  exclaimed 
the  cura  with  fervor,  "  I  should  not  waste  my 
life  among  these  barbarians  I  You  can  pity 
me !  And  for  the  love  of  Grod,  Sefior,  if  you 
come  across  the  treasures,  share  ihem  with  me! 
I  can*t  live  much  longer  here!"  And  the  pa- 
dre burst  into  a  maudlin  paroxysm  of  tears. 

Von  Tschudi,  when  he  was  at  Tiahuanaco^ 
found  or  obtained  some  ancient  relics — snoall 
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stooe  idols,  if  I  remember  rightly — bat  had  not 
proceeded  many  miles  on  his  way  to  La  Paz  be- 
fore he  was  snrroonded  by  a  party  of  Indians 
from  the  town  and  compelled  to  surrender 
them.  We  suffered  no  molestation,  although 
there  is  no  doubt  we  were  closely  watched,  and 
that  the  deaf  and  apparently  almost  sightless 
old  stone-cutter  was  a  spy  on  our  actions. 

I  have  already  said  that  our  visit  to  Tiahua- 
naco  was  coincident  in  time  with  the  cAtcno,  or 
potato  feast,  and  Holy  Week.  The  population 
of  the  place,  as  indeed  of  the  whole  region,  is 
Indian,  the  white  priests,  officials,  and  land- 
ed proprietors  being  so  few  as  hardly  to  de- 
aerre  enumeration.  These  Indians  are  of  the 
Aymara  as  distinguished  from  the  Qaichua 
family,  and  are  a  swarthier,  more  sullen,  and 
more  cruel  race.  Their  celebration  of  the 
cAtMo  feast,  a  ceremony  dating  back  of  the  Con- 
quest, and  of  the  feast  of  the  Church,  were 
equally  remarkable,  and  as  throwing  some  light 
on  their  earlier  practices  and  present  condition, 
probably  not  unworthy  a  brief  notice. 

I  have  mentioned  an  acrid  variety  of  the  po- 
tato as  among  the  principal  articles  of  food  in 
the  Sierra.  It  is  rendered  more  palatable  than 
when  used  in  its  natural  state,  and  better  capa- 
ble of  being  preserved,  by  being  spread  out 
on  the  ground,  and  exposed  for  some  weeks 
to  the  frosts  at  night  and  the  sun  by  day,  until 
it  becomes  chuno^  when  it  is  stored  away  for 
consumption.  The  chufio  had  just  been  housed 
when  we  reached  Tiahuanaco ;  and  on  the  sec- 
ond night  after  our  arrival  the  preparations  for 
celebrating  the  event  were  commenced — com- 
menced by  large  indulgences  in  MAa  and 
cancuo,  with  corresponding  uproars  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  village,  strangely  compound- 
ed of  cheers,  howls,  whoops,  and  shrieks,  not 
favorable  to  sleep,  and  not  altogether  assuring 
to  travelers  among  a  people  notoriously  mo- 
rose, jealous,  and  vindictive.  On  the  morning 
of  our  third  day,  as  we  started  out  for  the  ru- 
ins, we  noticed  that  the  sides  of  the  plaza  were 
line4  with  vendors  of  chicJia,  chupe,  coarse  cakes, 
and  charquij  or  jerked  meat,  and  that  several 
posts  had  been  erected  in  various  parts  of  the 
square.  Daring  the  day  the  bells  of  the  church 
clanged  inces^santly ;  there  was  an  irregular  fu- 
sillade of  cohetas  (diminutive,  spiteful  rockets), 
and  an  unceasing  drumming,  relieved,  or  at  any 
rate  varied,  by  the  shrill  notes  of  the  syrinx,  or 
Pan's  pipe,  and  the  wild,  savage  shouts  of  the 
revelers. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  extraordinary  scene 
that  startled  us  on  our  return  to  the  village  in 
the  evening;  The  streets  were  deserted,  and 
the  entire  population  of  the  place  was  gathered 
in  the  plaza,  grouped  along  its  sides,  where 
glowed  fires  fed  by  stalks  of  qvinua  ;  while  the 
central  part  of  the  square  was  occupied  by  four 
groups  of  male  and  female  dancers,  dressed  in 
ordinary  costume  except  that  the  men  in  each 
group  had  handkerchiefs,  or  squares  of  cotton 
cloth  of  different  cplors,  fastened,  as  a  distin- 
guishing badge,  over  their  right  shoulders,  and 
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fiilling  down  their  backs.  They  wore  head- 
dresses of  various- colored  feathers  or  plumes, 
lengthened  out  by  ^lips  of  cane,  and  rising  to 
the  height  of  from  five  to  six  feet,  like  an  in- 
verted umbrella,  from  a  head-band  tightly  fit- 
ting around  the  forehead.  Under  the  left  arm 
each  man  held  a  rude  drum,  large  in  citcumfei^ 
ence  but  shallow,  which  he  beat  with  a  stick 
g^rasped.in  his  right  hand,  while  in  his  left  he 
held  to  his  mouth  a  Pan's  pipe,  differing  in  size 
and  tone  from  that  of  his  neighbor!,  With  each 
group  were  a  number  of  females,  all  dressed  in 
blue,  but,  like  the  men,  wearing  scarfs  of  dif- 
ferently-colored cloth  over  their  left  shoulders 
crossing  their  breasts.  They,  too,  wore  singu- 
lar hats  or  head-dresses,  of  stiff  paper,  the  rim 
perfectly  flat  and  round,  p]aited  and  cut  so  as 
to  represent  the  conventional  figure  of  the  sun 
with  its  rays.  The  crown  was  composed  of 
three  semicircular  pieces,  placed  triangularly, 
with  the  rays,  in  different  colors,  radiating  from 
little  square  mirrors  set  in  their  centre. 

Each  group  danced  vigorously  to  its  united 
music,  which  made  up  in  volume  what  it  lacked 
in  melody — ^wild  and  piercing,  yet  lugubrious ; 
the  shrill  pipe  and  the  dull  drum,  with  frequent 
blasts  on  cows'  horns,  by  amateurs,  among  the 
spectators.  Every  man  seemed  anxious  to  ex- 
cel his  neighbor  in  the  energy  of  his  move- 
ments, which  were  often  extravagant ;  bpt  the 
motions  of  the  women  were  slow  and  stately. 
The  music  had  its  cadences,  and  its  emphatic 
parts  were  marked  by  corresponding  emphatic 
movements  in  the  dance.  The  *  *  deviligh  music" 
that  Cort^  heard  after  his  first  repulse  before 
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Mexico,  lasting  the  liveloDg  night,  and  which 
curdled  his  blood  with  horror,  while  his  captured 
companions  were  sacrificed  to  Huitzlipochtli — 
the  Aztec  war-god — could  not  be  stranger  or 
more  fascinating,  more  weird  or  savage,  than 
that  which  rung  in  our  ears  during  the  rest  of 
our  stay  in  Tiahnanaco.  All  night  and  all  day, 
still  the  festival  went  on,  growing  wilder  and 
noisier,  and  only  culminating  when  the  feast  of 
the  Church  commenced.  It  was  an  extraordi- 
nary spectacle,  that  of  the  symbols  of  Christian- 
ity and  the  figures  of  our  Saviour  and  the  saints 
carried  by  a  reeling  .priest  and  staggering  In- 
dians through  the  streets  of  Tiahuanaco,  while 
the  chtmo  revelers  danced  and  drumm^  around 
them.  The  chants  of  the  Church  weimiiugled 
with  the  sharp  tones  of  the  «yr/nx  while  the  bells 
pealed,  and  the  foul  smoke  of  wretched  candles 
combined  with  the  odor  of  damp  powder  ob- 
scured and  poisoned  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
church,  before  the  dim  altar,  when  the  Host 
was  raised  in  the  unsteady  hands  of  the  sot 
who  affronted  Heaven  and  debased  religion,  the 
saturnalia  reached  its  height,  and  we  left  the 
scene,  with  a  clear  conviction  that  the  savage 
rites  of  the  Aymaras  had  changed  in  name  only, 
and  that  the  festival  we  had  witnessed  was  a 
substantial  rehearsal  of  ceremonies  and  observ- 
ances antedating  the  Discovery. 

The  road  northward  from  Tiahuanaco  is 
raised  above  the  general  level  in  consequence 
of  the  flooding  of  the  plain  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, and  marked  every  league  by  adobe  col- 
umns. Passing  some  large  buildings,  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  western  hills,  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  Jesuits,  who  obtained  and  at  one 
time  held  almost  absolute  control  of  this  entire 
region,  and  reared  in  every  village  temples  em- 
ulating in  massiveness  those  of  the  Incas,  we 
reached,  at  a  distance  of  four  leagues,  the  vil- 
lage of  Guaque,  distinguished  not  alone  for  its 
vast  church,  but  for  containing  in  its  plaza  half 
a  dozen  querma  or  wild  olive-trees,  with  trunks 


at  least  five  inches  in  diameter — isolated  and, 
in  this  paSt  of  the  Sierfa,  mammoth  products 
of  the  vegetable  world.  Here,  too,  the  Indians 
were  celebrating  Holy-Week,  but  instead  of 
the  syrinx  they  played  on  a  kind  of  flute  of 
cane ;  their  drums  were  smaller,  and  their  head- 
dresses different  from  those  of  their  neighbors 
of  Tiahuanaco,  but  quite  as  gaudy.  They  wore 
similar  insignia  over  their  shoulders,  but  were 
not  so  utterly  gone  in  intoxication. 

A  little  beyond  Guaque  the  road  strikes  the 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  or  rather  the  less- 
er body  of  water  connected  with  it,  and  some- 
times called  Tiquini  or  Chucuito.  For  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  shore  the  water  is 
shallow,  and  is  full  of  a  kind  of  lake  weed 
which  grows  to  the  surface,  where  it  forms  an 
evergreen  mat.  This  weed  is  freely  eaten  by 
the  oxen  and  cows  of  the  Sierra,  and  is  their 
principal  food  when  drouth  and  frost  destroy 
the  pasturage.  They  wade  into  the  wjter  un- 
til their  backs  are  scarcely  visible  in  order  to 
obtain  it,,  advancing  further  and  further  from 
shore  as  the  lake-level  falls,  so  that  there  is  al- 
ways a  clear  space  of  water  near  the  land,  and 
an  emerald  belt  of  verdure  beyond.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Darwinian  theoiT  the  cows  around 
Titicaca  must  in  time  become  hippopotami. 

All  along,  overhanging  the  road  and  the  lake- 
shore,  is  a  cliff  of  red  sandstone,  great  blocks 
of  which  have  fallen  down  and  obstruct  the 
path.  This  stone  is  precisely  the  same  with 
many  of  the  blocks  in  the  ruins  of  Tiahuanaco, 
and  the  latter  were  no  doubt  obtained  from  some 
portion  of  the  great  ledge  under  the  shadow  of 
which  we  traveled. 

Five  leagues  from  Guaque  and  nine  from  Tia- 
huanaco we  reached  the  Desaguadero  a  second 
time.  It  forms  here  the  boundary  between  Bo- 
livia and  Peru,  and  each  state  has  a  customs 
establishment  and  a  dozen  soldiers  on  its  own 
bank.  One  of  these  peremptorily  ordered  us 
up  to  the  tumble-down  building  which  bears  the 
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name  of  Aduana ;  bot  the  officer  in  command, 
who  had  heard  of  our  approach,  permitted  us  to 
pass  on  without  dismounting. 

We  crossed  the  river  at  the  point  where  it 
debouches  from  the  lake,  on  another  floating 
bridge  of  totorcu  A  few  balsas  of  the  same  ma- 
terial were  moored  just  above  the  bridge,  as  was 
also  a  rough  wooden  barge,  sloop-rigged,  bailt 
at  great  expense  by  Mr.  Forbes,  for  transporting 
hither  copper  ores  from  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  lake.  The  river  flows  out  through  a  low 
and  marshy  plain,  bounded  by  high  disrupted 
cliffs  of  lime  and  sandstone,  with  a  strong,  ma- 
jestic current.  After  a  course  of  a  few  miles 
it  spreads  out  in  a  series  of  shallow  lakes  or 
marshes,  totorales,  full  of  reeds,  fish,  and  water- 
fowls, in  which  the  remnants  of  a  wild  Indian 
tribe,  the  Uros,  have  their  abodes.  They  live 
on  floats  or  nufts  of  iotora,  and,  it  is  alleged, 
subsist  on  fish  and  game,  cultivating  only  a  few 
bitter  potatoes  and  ocas  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Sierra  of  Tiahuanaco.* 

The  village  called  El  Desagnadero  is  built  on 
the  Peruvian  bank  of  the  river,  under  the  shad- 
ow of  a  high  rocky  eminence,  on  which  stand 
the  gray  ruins  of  an  old  Calvario  or  church. 
The  village  is  mean,  with  a  dilapidated,  half- 


*  These  Indians  and  their  modes  of  life  are  men- 
tioned by  Herrara  In  his  History.  "They  were  so 
savag«,"  he  affirms,  "  that  when  asked  who  they  were, 
they  answered  they  were  not  men  but  Uros,  as  if  they 
had  been  a  different  species  of  animals,  /n  the  lake 
(ofTlticaca)  there  were  found  whole  towns  of  them  liv- 
ing on  floats  of  totora,  made  fast  to  roeks^  and  when  they 
thought  fit  the  whole  town  remmed  to  another  pIcMS.** 

This  iUostration  of  the  modes  of  life  of  a  mde,  prim- 
tUve  people  has  interest  in  connection  with  the  discov- 
ery of  the  remains  of  what  are  called  '*  lacustrine** 
dwellings  in  the  Swiss  lakes. 
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roofed  church,  in  the  plaza  of  which  the  cura 
and  principal  inhabitants  were  enjoying  the  fies- 
ta. Across  the  entrance  of  the  plaza,  stretched 
between  two  crooked  poles,  was  a  rope,  from 
which  depended  what  were  meant  to  be  decora- 
tions. These  consisted  chiefly  of  silver  valu- 
ables belonging  to  the  people — cups>  goblets, 
plates,  platters,  soup-tureens,  spoons,  strings  of 
Spanish  dollars,  and  one  or  two  articles  of  do- 
mestic use  which  will  hardly  bear  to  be  design 
nated,  and  which  certainly,  whether  of  silver  or  # 
other  material,  are  seldom  conspicuous  in  well- 
conducted  households.  In  the  comers  of  the 
plaza  were  improvised  altars  adorned  with  mir- 
rors, paintings  from  the  church,  highly-colored 
lithographs,  and  gay  hangings,  such  as  bed- 
spreads, scarlet  table-cloths,  variegated  sashes 
and  handkerchiefs,  and  other  flaming  finery. 
To  the  left  of  the  plaza  was  a  kind  of  open 
tent  or  awning  spread  over  a  space  carpeted 
with  a  mat  of  reeds,,  within  which  were  seats, 
and  here  was  the  €Uts  of  the  place,  of  both  sex- 
es, engaged  in  celebrating  the  fiesta,  while  some 
Indians,  fantastically  dressed,  were  dancing'  to 
discordant  music  in  front  of  the  little  church. 

The  scene  was  equally  droll  and  barbaric, 
and  we  involuntarily  checked  our  horses  as  we 
passed  beneath  the  extraordinary  string  of 
treasures  that  garnished  the  entrance  to  the 
plaza.  We  had  hardly  time  to  take  in  the 
view  before  we  were  approached  by  the  cura 
himself,  holding  in  one  band  a  bottle  and  in  the 
other  a  small  silver  cup.  His  face  was  red  and 
glistening,  his  eyes  watery  and  blinking,  his 
st«p  decidedly  unsteady,  and  his  accents  thick. 
He  insisted  on  our  taking  a  trago^  and  then  on 
our  dismounting,  and  being  introduced  to  the 
party  beneath  the  awning,  where,  in  answer  to 
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oar  inquiries,  he  said  we  wonld  find  the  com- 
mandante,  to  whom  we  had  letters,  and  on 
whose  hospitality  we  proposed  to  trespass.  So 
we  complied,  and  were  formally  introddced  to 
each  and  all  of  the  caballeros  and  senoritaa — for  it 
is  the  custom  to  designate  all  the  women  of  Fern, 
^oung  and  old,  married  and  single,  by  this  di- 
*  rainntive  designation.  And  with  each  and  all 
we  had  to  take  a  troffito,  happily  in  cups  not 
much  bigger  than  a  thimble.  The  senoritcu  were 
certainly  affable  and  the  gentlemen  almost  affec- 
tionate— it  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  this 
was  the  third  day  of  the^to — so  that  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  away  with  the  com- 
mandante  to  bis  honse,  which,  like  all  the  oth- 
ers, was  small  and  poor.  The  commandante 
was  an  old  roan,  and  yet  only  a  colonel,  in  a 
country  where  every  third  man  is  a  general,  and 
every  tenth  one  a  grand  marshal.  He,  never- 
theless, claimed  a  historic  name  and  relation- 
ship with  the  last  of  the  viceroys. 

I  shot  some  ducks  in  the  half-frozen  pools 
behind  the  commandante's  house,  and  what 
with  these,  some  articles  from  my  stores,  and 
a  mess  of  a  very  good  fish  called  mickes,  from 
the  lake  (the  sole  contribution  of  the  comman- 
dAnte),  we  did  not  sup  altogether  badly  in  El 
Desaguadero.  My  bed  was  spread  on  a  settle 
of  rough  poles  on  one  «ide  of  the  room,  under 
which  the  dishes  from  our  table  were  hustled 
away  by  the  solitary  Indian  ponpo  or  servant — for 
such  a  thing  as  cleansing  the  cups  and  plates  for 
the  next  meal  until  the  time  for  the  next  meal 
comes  round  is  unknown  in  Peru.  H con- 
trived to  dispose  himself  en  some  bags  of  bar- 


ley in  a  comer,  and  the  commandante,  nnder 
the  hallucination  consequent  on  three  days  of 
festivities,  mistook  my  wax-candles  for  his  fedd 
dips,  and  disappeared  with  them,  two  boxes  of 
sardines,  and  a  can  of  biscuits,  in  another  apart- 
ment. I  fear  he  was  not  an  early  riser,  for  he 
had  not  made  his  appeanmce  when  we  left  in 
the  morning. 

Climbing  the  abrupt  ridge  behind  the  town 
of  El  Desaguadero,  we  descended  again  to  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  along  which  the  road  runs  to 
the  town  of  Zepita,  a  rambling,  shabby  place, 
hanging  on  the  skirts  of  a  long  and  steep  ridge 
just  above  a  low,  marshy  plain.  We  found  here 
a  kind  of  tamboy  in  which  were  gathered  a  great 
number  of  drunken  natives,  returning  from  the 
fair  of  Vilque,  near  Puno,  and  were  obliged  to 
breakfast  on  the  tough  flesh  of  a  veteran  llama 
that  had  been  killed  that  morning,  eked  out 
with  a  few  eggs.  Mule  meat,  especially  from 
an  animal  that  has  been  killed  because  he  is  too 
much  reduced  to  travel,  is  not  highly  esteemed 
by  epicures,  but  I  can  testify  that  it  is  preferable 
to  that  of  the  llama  in  its  best  estate. 

At  Zepita  we  turned  off  from  the  direct  road 
to  Puno  to  the  right,  over  the  marshy  plain  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  Peninsula  of  Copacabana,  and  the  island  ad- 
jacent. The  path  runs  on  a  causeway  of  earth 
and  stones  that  keeps  it  above  the  pools  and 
creeks  of  the  low  plain,  over  which  were  scat- 
tered great  flocks  of  water-fowls  of  almost  every 
kiiiil,  including  vast  numbers  of  gull?,  white 
and  mottled,  flamingoes,  ibises,  geese,  ducks, 
water-hens,  and  divers.     These  would  whirl  up 
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in  doads,  with  a  noise  like  that  of  a  high  wind 
in  a  forest,  on  onr  approach,  and  circle  scream- 
ing in  the  air,  and  then  settle  down  again  on 
some  new  spot,  literally  hiding  the  ground  from 
sight.  The  bridges  across  the  water  runways 
are  curious  constructions  of  tnrf,  each  layer 
projecting  over  that  beneath  until  the  upper 
ones  tonch  and  brace  against  each  other,  form- 
ing a  rude  kind  of  arch.  Curious,  but  not  cal- 
cnlated  to  inspire  any  strong  sense  of  security. 
The  absence  of  wood  and  timber  has  led  the 
people  of  the  Sierra  to  adopt  a  great  many  nov- 
el and  striking  devices  to  remedy  the  deficiency, 
in  architecture  and  navigation  as  well  as  in  road- 
making. 

At  the  distance  of  a  league  the  ground  be- 
comes higher  and  firm,  sloping  gently  to  the 
sonth,  and.  dotted  over  with  houses  and  flocks. 
Nowhere  in  the  interior  of  Peru  does  the  trav- 
eler find  more  evidences  of  industry  and  thrift 
than  here.  The  wealth  of  the  people  consists 
almost  entirely  in  herds  and  flocks.  They  sup- 
ply La  Paz  and  Arequipa  with  cattle,  and  pro- 
duce a  valuable  annual  crop  of  wool.  Owiii'^ 
to  some  advantage  in  exposure,  better  soil,  or 
fortunate  reaction  of  the  lake  on  the  tempera- 
tare,  they  raise  the  best  potatoes  of  the  region, 
and  in  some  favorable  seasons  their  barley  will 
mature. 

In  all  directions  over  the  undulating  slope 
are  numberless  mounds  of  stone  heaped  togeth- 
er with  great  regularity — the  result,  probably, 
of  ages  of  labor  in  clearing  the  stony  ground. 
We  observed  also,  lying  near  our  path^  many 
large  blocks  of  basalt  and  trachyte,  some  com- 
pletely and  otHers  only  partially  hewn,  and  cor- 
responding exactly  in  material  and  workman- 
ship with  those  at  Tiahuanaco.  They  were 
evidently  obtained  from  the  quarries  visible  at 
the  foot  of  the  rocky  eminences  on  our  left,  and 
abandoned  midway  to  the  lake.  I  have  tio 
doubt  that  most  if  not  all  the  stones  at  Tia- 
hnanaco  were  procured  here,  and  from  the  sand- 
stone cliffs  south  of  £1  Desaguadero,  and  were 
transported  on  floats,  or  baUas,  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  bay  of  Gnaqui. 

All  day  we  enjoyed  a 
magnificent  panorama  of 
the  great  bulk  of  Illampu 
and  its  snow-crowned  de- 
pendencies, which  appeared 
to  rise  from  the  very  edge 
of  the  bright  blue  lake,  it- 
self dotted  with  bold,  brown 
islands.  At  five  o'clock  we 
reached  Tunguyo,  situated 
on  the  narrow  isthmus  that 
connects  the  peninsula  of 
Copacabana  with  the  main 
land.  It  is  a  consider- 
able town,  with  two  large 
churches  and  a  great  plaza, 
which  we  found  full  of 
drunken,  noisy  revelers, 
who,  the  night  before,  had 
succeeded   in   setting  fire 


to  the  thatched  roof  of  a  pulperia,  whence  the 
flames  had  spread  around  two  sides,  of  the 
square,  leaving  only  a  aeries  of  low,  black 
walls,  within  which  still  steamed  up  a  chok- 
ing 9moke  and  a  sickening  odor  of  smoul- 
dering damp  hay  and  burning  feathers.  .  The 
**  conflagration''  had  not  checked  the  humors 
of  the  Jiesia,  and  drumming  and  piping  and 
dancing  were  going  on  with  ail  energy  only 
equaled  by  that  displayed  at  Tiahuanaco.  We 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  through  the  bois- 
terous and  rather  sinister-looking  crowd,,  and 
still  more  in  finding  any  body  sober  enough  to 
show  us  the  house  of  the  commandante.  He 
was  out,  attending  a  grand  dinner  of  the  authoi^ 
ities  of  the  place,  reinforced  by  the  presence  of 
the  district-judge  from  Jul) ;  but  he  no  sooner 
heard  of  our  arrival  than  he  left  his  friends  and 
hastened  to  welcome  us,  and  then  insisted  on 
our  returning  with  him  and  joining  the  festive 
party.  It  was  in  vain  we  protested  that  we  were 
unpresentable  in  polite  society,  and  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  change  our  coarse  and  travel- 
stained  clothing. 

We  were  literally,  captured  by  our  new  and 
ardent  friend,  and  followed  him  submissively  to 
the  banquet.  The  gathering  was  chiefly  of 
men  dressed  in  black,  which  is  severe  au  rhgk 
on  grand  occasions  in  Pern.  But  the  styles 
were  various,  extending  through  those  of  many 
years.  And  the  stove-pipe  hats — well,  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  that  they  had  been  bor- 
rowed from  some  Hebraic  receptacle  ef  that 
tasteful  covering  for  the  head.  The  ladies 
were  dressed  in  a  garb  less  foreign  and  less 
pretentious,  but  much  more  tasteful  and  appro- 
priate. Otupe^  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  consistency  and  nauseousness, 
Ijl^rmed  the  staple  of  the  dinner,  while  the 
"flowing  bowl"  was  filled  with  sweet  Malaga 
wine  with  a  distinct  flavor  of  treacle  and  sienna. 
Abundant  wild-fowl,  geese  and  ducks  of  many 
varieties,  were  disporting  within  gunshot  of  our 
windows,  and  fish  were  eager  to  be  caught  with- 
in a  hundred  paces,  yet  we  had  neither  fish  nor 
game,  only  chvpe  &nd  lean  mutton  of  ih3  color 
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and  nearly  of  the  consistence  of  blocks  of  ma- 
hogany. 

It  is  a  fashion,  not  confined  to  Tnngayo,  to 
select  delicate  morsels  from  your  own  plate  and 
pass  them  on  yoar  fork  to  any  lady  to  whom 
you  may  feel  disposed  to  be  attentive.  The 
lady  can  with  propriety  respond ;  and  it  is  the 
height  of  condescension,  and  a  special  compli- 
ment, if  she  reciprocates  the  attention  by  plac- 
ing the  morsel  in  your  mouth  with  her  own  fin- 
gers. It  is  a  little  startling  at  first,  and,  on  the 
whole,  not  a  fashion  likely  to  spread  very  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Peru. 

The  lion  of  the  day  was  the  legal  luminary 
and  judicial  functionary  of  Juli.  He  was  mis- 
placed in  the  Sierra,  and  only  required  to  have 
had  cheeks  a  little  more  pnfiy,  a  voice  a  trifle 
more  grum,  and  a  horse-hair  wig  to  have  made 
him  an  ornament  to  the  English  bench.     He 


was  familiar  with  Roman  Law  and  the  Code 
Napoleon,  but  rather  weak  in  geography,  and 
somewhat  confused  as  to  the  relative  positions 
of  London  and  New  York.  On  his  earnest 
solicitation  I  promised  to  stop  with  him  when 
I  reached  Jiill — whereof  more  in  another 
place. 

The  boundary  between  Peru  and  Bolivia — a 
most  arbitrary  and  inconvenient  one — crosses 
the  isthmus  leading  to  the  Peninsula  of  Copa- 
cabana,  a  league  beyond  Yunguyo.  Among 
the  guests  at  our  dinner  was  the  Bolivian  com- 
mandante  of  the  Peninsula;  and  we  arranged 
to  leave  our  baggage-mules  behind  to  recuper- 
ate, and  W  accompany  him  next  morning  to 
the  seat  of  his  jurisdiction,  where  the  famous 
Virgin  of  Copacabana  has  her  rich  and  impos- 
ing shrine.  Thence  we  proposed  to  visit  the 
Sacred  Islands  of  Titicaca. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  BIRDS. 


A  TBiTDERER  azure  fills  the  sky. 

Where  milky-white  the  pale  clouds  6hine, 
And  sweetly  blue  the  low  hills  lie 

Along  the  far  horizon's  line. 

Beneath  a  violet-tinted  veil 

The  river  curves  to  left  and  right; 

And  through  the  slender  mist  each  sail 
Is  whiter  in  the  April  light. 

The  maple's  silver  tapering  stems 

Are  tipped  with  buds  now  Spring  is  here ; 
And  decked  with  tiny  coral  gems  * 

The  tall  elms  at  the  gate  appear.  * 

The  beechen  branches,  flecked  with  shade. 
Reach  timid  buds  toward  the  light. 

Where,  looking  out  across  the  glade, 
The  snowy  dog-wood  blossoms  white. 

The  pale  arbutus  gently  trails 

Its  buds  where  southern  slopes  are  seen; 
On  steel-^lue  wings  the  swallow  sails 

O'er  sun-lit  fields  of  gleaming  green. 

They  come!   the  winds  blow  soft  and  bland, 
As  northward  speeds  each  restless  wing; 

An  emerald  vesture  robes  the  land 
-To  greet  the  heralds  of  the  Spring. 

Hark!   what  a  song;  how  blithely  float 
The  joyous  carols  as  they  pass. 

Poured  from  the  bluebird's  swelling  throat 
In  yonder  flowering  sassafras. 

An  answer  comes,  full,  sweet,  and  clear, 
As  one  by  one  the  bird-notes  drop; 

It  is  the  linnet's  voice  I  hear 

From  out  the  elm-tree's  feathery  top. 


Perched  on  the  last  year's  naked  sUlk, 
With  every  wind  the  sparrow  sways; 

Before  me,  down  the  garden-walk. 
In  unconcenrthe  cat-bird  strays. 

Amid  the  orchard's  checkered  rows 
The  robin  builds  his  summer  nest, 

And  like  a  flaming  sunset  glows 
The  perfect  crimson  of  his  breast 

On  breezy  knolls,  with  cedar  crowned, 
I  hear  at  times  through  all  the  day, 

His  flute-tones  half  in  distance  drowned, 
The  varied  music  of  the  jay.        ^ 

Oh  birds,  that  fill  the  sweet  south  wind 
With  songs  that  make  the  woodlands  ring, 

From  lands  your  flight  has  left  behind 
What  welcome  tidings  do  yon  bring? 

"Southward  the  earth  is  dothed  in  green, 
The  blossoms  fall  from  off  the  tree; 
The  rice-fields  reaching  wide  are  seen 
Along  the  borders  of  the  sea. 

''Bathed  in  the  spjiendor  of  the  sun. 

The  broad  plantations  meet  the  sight; 
Past  level  shores  the  rivers  mn 

Where  cotton-blooms  shall  glisten  white 

''A  song  ascends  from  oflT  the  earth, 
Its  strains  the  tall  pine-forests  hear, 
Sung  in  the  finsh  of  hope's  new  birth,' 
A  song  of  gladness  and  of  cheer." 

Oh,  sweet  new  year,  that  smiles  at  last. 
Rich  gifts  with  la3rger  harvests  blend, 

And  knit  in  friendship  strong  and  fast 
Our  noble  land  from  end  to  end  t 
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OF  all  books  of  travel  thoee  treating  of 
Egypt  and  the  East  are  the  most  success- 
ful. Other  countries  interest  ns  just  in  pro- 
portion to  their  novelty,  and  the  stories  of  trav- 
elers concerning  them  prosper  because  they 
bring  to  light  people,  customs,  and  things  hith- 
erto resting  under  a  veil  of  obscurity.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  frozen  regions  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  Siberia,  and  vrith  the  partially-explored 
territory  of  Central  Africa.  Secrets  which  defy 
penetration,  whether  guarded  by  Arctic  frosts 
or  equatorial  heat,  are  alway»>  fascinating  to 
adventurous  travelers,  and  to  an  equal  degree 
they  attract  the  attention  of  general  readers. 
If  there  is  an  Alpine  height  which  human  feet 
have  never  yet  touched, 'be  sure  that,  after  how 
many  or  however  disastrous  failures,  some  trav- 
eler will  in  time  gain  that  mysterious  summit ; 
and  be  sure  also,  that  the  fatal  mis-step  of  any 
traveler,  whether  in  the  perilous  ascent,  or,  aft- 
er having  reached  his  goal,  in  the  still  more 
perilous  retrogression  of  his  footsteps,  will  be 
heralded  to  all  the  world,  and  commemorated 
aa  a  tragic  incident  of  historic  importance. 
Sir  John  Franklin's  Arctic  Expedition  will  nev- 
er be  forgotten.  Although  little  more  than  a 
score  of  years  has  lapsed  since  the  last  dispatch- 
es from  the  Erdmt  and  Terror  (July  12, 1845), 
scarcely  one  of  these  years  has  passed  in  which 
some  expedition  has  not  been  sent  into  the 
Arctic  Sea  in  search  of  the  lost  ships  and  their 
crews;  in  1850  there  went  forth  six  such  ex- 
peditions, and  the  pursuit  will  only  cease  when 
those  frozen  regions  shall  have  given  up  either 
their  dead,  or  else  their  well-kept  secret.  Nay, 
this  Arctic  search  will  continue  until  that  still 
more  unfathomable  secret,  of  which  Franklin 
was  in  search,  has  been  mastered,  and  the  North- 
em  Sea  has  answered  that  pertinacious  question 
of  mortals,  Whether  there  is  a  Northwest  Fas- 
sage.  The  recently  reported  death  of  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone by  violence  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
agitated  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  only  the 
contradiction  of  this  rumor  has  prevented  a  se- 
ries of  African  expeditions  simUar  to  those  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  mysteiy  of 
the  Nile  disturbed  the  re|)ose  of  the  world  for 
certainly  three  thousand  years — for  how  many 
more  there  is  no  record  to  tell  us.  That  day 
(February  28,  1868)  was  one 'ever  to  be  re- 
membered, as  setting  at  rest  the  inquiry  of  cen- 
turies, wban  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  first  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  great 
river  in  Lake  Nyanza  Victoria.  Somewhat  of 
th^  same  interest  has  always  been  attached  to 
Central  Asia,  because  it  was  a  region  forbidden 
to  strangers ;  and  when  Yamb^ry,  disguised  as 
a  dervish,  had  leaped  these  barriers  and  discov- 
ered the  secrets  of  this  hitherto  terra  tncognttOj 
the  published  recital  of  his  experiences  was  read 
with  an  interest  only  to  be  compared  to  the 
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avidity  with  which  the  Greeks  listened  to  the 
readings  of  Herodotus. 

But  familiarity  at  length  dissipates  the  in- 
terest which  is  based  upon  novelty;  the  dis- 
closure of  secrets  does  away  with  their  enchant- 
ment. The  fascination  which  is  connected  with 
these  terra  incognita  is  sometime  exhausted. 
Far  different  is  it  with  Egypt  and  those  Eastern 
countries  which  Lady  Herbert  happily  names 
the  "Cradle  Lands."  Here  we  meet  not  the 
New  but  the  Old ;  and  our  interest  is  based  not 
upon  what  is  novel  and  puzzling,  but  upon  mys- 
teries associated  with  our  origin  and  our  faith^ 
and  which  are  infinite  and  inexhaustible. 

The  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  in- 
teresting only  to  the  scholar.  Rome,  indeed, 
has  become  in  modem  times  a  world-centre,  a 
goal  of  human  pilgrimage ;  but  this  is  Papal  not 
Imperial  Rome,  and  the  place  which  it  has  held 
in  the  hearts  of  men  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  has  been  due  to  religious  associations. 
The  world  has  had  five  grand  religious  centres 
— ^PhiUe,  Jerusalem,  Delphi,  Mecca,  and  Rome. 
Over  Philie — the  burial-place  of  Osiris,  the 
Eg3rptian  Saviour — there  now  hovers  but  a  dim 
shadow  of  its  ancient  sanctity.  Jerusalem  is 
the  divided  possession  of  Papists  and  Mussul- 
men — ^the  Jews  themselves  having  no  share  in 
their  ancient  shrine.  The  oracles  at  Delphi 
have  been  dumb  for  centuries.  Rome  and  Mec- 
ca still  remain,  but  must  yield  at  length  to 
their  inevitable  fate,  for  the  coming  era  will  ac- 
knowledge no  material  centre  of  fiuth.  That 
they  still  hold  their  own  is  due  to  that  strength 
of  religious  sentiment,  combined  with  local  su- 
perstition, which  has  always  characterized  vast 
systems  of  religion.  It  was  this  sentiment 
which  last  year  thrust  back  Garibaldi  and  his 
compatriots  from  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City. 
It  seems,  Ihdeed,  as  difficult  for  revolutionists 
to  penetrate  to  the  Vatican  as  it  was  for  the  an- 
cient assassin  to  reach  the  heart  of  a  CsBsar.  But 
still  the  time  will  come  when  the  centre  of  both 
Mohammedan  and  Papal  faith  will  be  what 
Phils  and  Delphi  are  now — the  weak  echoes 
of  a  mighty  time  gone  by. 

But  even  echoes  are  not  without  significance. 
If  Rome  should  to-morrow  be  stripped  of  her 
glory  as  the  religious  centre  of  the  world — and 
taking  away  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope  would  accomplish  just  that — still  she 
would  not  cease  to  be  sought  by  pilgrims ;  her 
shrines  might  become  desolate,  but  they  would 
not  be  deserted.  Even  if  Christendom  were 
overrun  by  a  new  race,  professing  another  faith, 
the  sanctity  of  the  old  religion — ^though  a  sanc- 
tity belonging  not  to  what  is  living  but  to  that 
which  lingers  only  in  ruins  and  tombs — ^would 
still  abide  with  the  new.  Thus  the  old  abides 
with  us.  If  with  Lady  Herbert's  party  we  visit 
the  sacred  island  of  Egyptian  PhUie,  as  we  see 
its  temples  standing  out  against  the  sky  in  wonr 
drous  beauty,  it  is  not  the  sound  ai  sunset  of 
the  "  Angelns"  bell  of  the  Roman  Catholic  con- 
vent which  impresses  us  most  profoundly,  not 
the  consecration-crosses  nor  the  Christian  al- 
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tars,  which  have  displaced  the  symbols  of  an 
older  faith.  The  mysteries  of  this  older  cultus 
thrill  like  music  even  across  the  blank  of  years 
that  are  measured  by  thousands  and  touch  our 
hearts  and  conquer  ns.  We  remember  that 
this  is  the  burial-place  of  Osiris  who,  in  the  sub- 
lime faith  of  the  Egyptians,  was  Son  of  Grod  and 
Savidur,  who  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
this  ancient  race.  They  swore  "  By  Him  who 
sleeps  in  Phil®!'*  In  death  their  only  hope 
was  that  they  became  identified  with  Him,  or, 
as  they  expressed  it  in  inscriptions  on  their 
tombs,  they  **  fell  asleep  in  Osiris."  The  face 
of  Isis  still  whispers  to  us  of  divine  rest— of 
**  the  peace  which  passeth  understanding :"  she 
was  the  Egyptian  Madonna — the  oldest  among 
the  Mothers  of  Sorrows.  By  priestly  consecra- 
tion her  image  is  allowed  to  pass  for  that  of 
the  Virgin ;  but  she  remains  the  same  old  Isis 
after  all.  And,  in  connection .  with  this  con- 
quest of  the  Old  over  our  hearts,  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant and  memorable  fact  that  the  statue  of  St. 
Peter  at  Rome,  whose  feet  are  literally  devoured 
by  the  kisses  of  the  saints,  is  none  other  tlian 
the  ancient  statue  of  Jupiter,  or  as-Sydney  Smith, 
who  was  nothing  if  not  witty,  says :  **  It  is  well 
enough.    Only  Ju-piter  becomes  the  Jew-Peter. " 

Every  system  of  human  faith  has  hocl  its  ori- 
gin in  the  East.  Thus  the  Orient,  being  at  once 
the  cradle  of  the  race,  and  also  of  its  religions, 
is  invested  with  an  interest  which  is  sacred  and 
universal.  And  the  associations  of  profane 
not  less  than  those  of  sacred  history,  turn  our 
thoughts  into  this  eastward  current.  The  star 
of  empire  westward  moves,  and  westward  the 
pushing  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  human- 
ity. But,  a^r  all,  that  which  is  highest  in  us, 
as  connected  with  our  spiritual  nature,  with  our 
romance,  our  hope,  and  our  faith,  looks  toward 
the  Orient;  and  this  instinct  is  beautifully  ex- 
emplified in  the  universal  custom  of  all  nations, 
according  to  which  the  faces  of  the  dead  are 
turned  toward  the  rising  sun.  The  impulse 
which  marshaled  and  moved  the  Medieval  Cru- 
saders was  bom  of  this  same  instinct.  And 
here  also  do  we  find  an  explanation  of  the  in- 
terest with  which  all  books  relating  to  the  East 
are  regarded. 

To  the  traveler  the  Eastern  countries  q^er  a 
curious  and  often  ludicrous  mixture  of  the  an- 
cient and  the  modem,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
incongniity  which  there  is  among  the  modem 
elements  themselves.  At  Alexandria  wp  pass 
from  Pompey's  Pillar  to  the  Pacha's  Palace. 
The  town  is  a  motley  collection  of  half- Eu- 
ropean and  half- Arabian  houses.  This  is  ob- 
servable throughout  Egypt.  But  in  this  ever- 
changing  medley  of  humanity  nature  remains 
the  same.  "The  one  thing,"  says  Lady  Her- 
bert, "  which  the  most  hackneyed  Nile  traveler 
can  not  fail  to  admire,  is  the  vegetation.  Enor- 
mous groves  of  dat^palms  and  bananas,  with 
an  underwood  of  poinsettias,  their  scarlet  leaves 
looking  like  red  flamingos  amidst  Che  dark-green 
leaves  and  ipomaeas  of  every  shade — lilac,  yel- 
low, and,  above  all,  torquoise-blue — climbing 


over  every  ruined  wall,  and  exquisite  in  color, 
as  in  form,  delight  an  eye  accustomed  to  such 
things  carefully  tended  in  hot-houses  only.** 

Mohammedanism  holds  the  vantage-ground  in 
Egypt  To  this  is  due  much  of  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  Cairo.  Here  "  the  exquisite  carving 
ef  the  mosques  and  gateways;  the  Oriental 
character  of  the  narrow  streets,  and  bazars, 
and  courts ;  the  beauty  of  the  costumes  and  of ' 
the  fretted  lattice  casements  overhanging  the. 
streets;  the  gorgeous  interior  fitting  of  the 
mosques,  one  of  which  is  entirely  lined  with 
Oriental  alabaster;  the  magnificent  fountains 
in  the  outer  courts  of  each ;  the  graceful  min- 
arets—  all  seen  in  the  cleamess  and  beauty 
of  this  cloudless  day,  leave  a  picture  in.  one's 
mind  which  Ao  subsequent  travel  can  efface." 
The  mosques  are  approached  through  a  large 
court,  supported  by  pillars  and  paved  with' 
marble,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  well  for. 
the   faithful   to  ■  wash  before  prayers.      The 
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mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali  is  built  entirely  of 
Oriental  alabaster,  and  the  well  in  the  court,  also 
of  alabaster,  is  beautifully  carved.  From  the 
terrace  we  look  out  from  these  Mohammedan 
surroundings  upon  the  Pyramids,  of  which  we 
have  a  fine  view  in  the  distance.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cairo  is  Joseph's  Well,  firom  which 
we  pass  through  the  Horse  Market  on  to  the 
mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan,  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  Cairo,  and  full  of  porphyry,  serpen- 
tine, and  other  rare  marbles.  Then  back  to 
the  Capitol,  passing  by  wretched  mud  walls, 
with  raised  traps  in  the  flat  roofs,  to  let  in  air 
and  light,  dignified  by  the  name  of  "Barracks," 
and  into  which  the  poor  soldiers  can  only  enter 
on  hands  and  knees. 

The  streets  of  Cairo  are  interesting  beyond 
description.  Lady  Herbert  gives  us  a  graphic 
picture  of  them.  "  Ladies  of  whom  nothing  is 
visible  but  the  eyes,  the  rest  of  their  bodies 
being  enveloped  in  gorgeous-colored  silks,  and 
over  all  a  cloak  of  black  silk,  caUed  a  'haba- 
rah;'  dervishes,  with  their  long,  black  robes 
and  green  turbans ;  picturesque  water-carriers 
with  their  water-skins,  and  others  with  long 
sticks  of  sugar-cane,  the  chewing  of  which  is  a 
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general  amusement  to  people  of  all  ages  and 
classes ;  AraU  and  fierce  Bedouins  in  bumons, 
and  Kaffirs  with  long  guns ;  Syrians  with  red 
caps  an4  flowing  robes ;  fat  Turks  in  flowered- 
silk  dressing-gowns  and  ample  turbans ;  peas- 
ant women  draped  from  head  to  foot  in  the  blue 
dress  and  black  veil  which  are  their  only  cover-4 
ing,  with  a  child  generaUy  sitting,  monkey-like, 
on  their  shoulder ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  mot- 
ley crowd  thronging  the  narrow  streets,  which 
are  latticed  oyer  with  matting  to  keep  out  the 
sun,  strings  of  camels  and  donkeys,  beautifully 
caparisoned  with  crimson  and  embroidered 
trappings,  closely  followed  by  their  owners, 
screaming  out  ^riglak'  (beware),  'shinlak'  (to 
the  left),  *Ya  Sitt*  (oh  lady),  etc.,  (to  warn 
the  passengers  out  of  the  way),  in  every  con- 
ceiTable  key  and  pitch  of  shrillness,  the  whole 
combining  to  form  a  picture  unriyaled  in  any 
other  Eastern  town.  Now  and  then  we  came 
on  a  marriage  procession ;  the  bride,  in  crim- 
son and  covered  with  jewels,  walking  under 
a  canopy  supported  by  four  men,  and  preceded 
by  musicians,  producing  the  most  wonderful 
melody  out  of  the  most  curious  instruments. 
This  procession  was  often  immediately  follow- 
ed by  a  group  of  little  boys  dressed  in  red, 
with  gold-embroidered  jackets,  on  horseback, 
going  to  be  circumcised;  or  else  a  funerid 
would  block  up  the  way — ^t.  e.,  a  long  string  of 
hired  mourners,  men  and  women,  veiled  and 
howling,  the  coffin  richly  covered  with  silk 
trappings,  and  a  diamond '  aigrette'  at  the  head, 
testifying  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased.  Nothing 
can  be  more  sad  than  the  look  of  the  cem- 
eteries to  Christian  eyes.     There  is  nothing  but 


a  round  lump  of  stone  Uke  this  wood-cut  to  mai^ 
the  graves ;  the  turbaned  projection  at  the  head 
signifying  a  man,  and  the  plain  bit  sticking  up 
at  the  base  a  woman ;  not  one  word  of  faith, 
or  hope,  or  love." 

The  Mahommedans  are  not  particularly  ex- 
clusive in  their  faith,  except  where  they  are  op- 
posed and  put  upon  the  defensive.  On  our 
way  to  Heliopolis  we  pass  through  a  sandy  plain 
full  of  cotton,  date-palms,  and  bananas,  and  by 
a  succession  of  miserable  native  huts  (which 
consist  of  mud  walls  with  a  roof  of  Indian  com, 
and  a  hole  left  in  the  wall  for  light),  until  we 
come  to  an  obelisk,  and  from  thence  to  a  gar- 
den, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  sycamore-tree 
carefully  preserved,  under  which  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  are  said  to  have  rested 
with  the  infant  Saviour  on  their  flight  into 
Egypt.  It  is  close  to  a  well  of  pure  water,  and 
surrounded  with  the  most  beautiful  rcjses  and 
I«gyptian  jasmine.  It.  is  sacredly  tended  by 
these  Mohammedans,  who  have  the  greatest 
veneration  for  the  '*Sitt  Miriam,"  as  they  call 


the  Blessed  Virgin.  They  prore  her  immacu- 
late conception  from  the  Korsn,  and  keep  s 
feast  of  fifteen  days  before  the  Assumption. 

All  early  tradition  persistently  points  to  the 
vicinity  of  Cairo  as  the  site  of  our  Saviour's 
Egyptian  scjoUm  of  two  years.  At  Old  Cairo, 
near  the  famous  Nilometer,  is  the  Coptic  con- 
vent and  chapel  •  built  over  the  House  of  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Joseph.  There  are  some  tcit 
beautiful  ancient  marble  columns,  and  fine  olive- 
wood  carvings,  inlaid  with  ivory,  in  this  chnrcli ; 
and  a  staircase  leads  down  to  the  Virgin's 
House,  which  is  now  partly  under  water  from 
the  ri^e  of  the  Nile. 

Lady  Herbert's  party  went  to  see  the  dao- 
cing«  dervishes,  and  we  have  the  fbUowing  d«- 
scription  of  the  performance  which  few  people, 
says  Lady  Hubert,  would  care  to  witness  twice. 
^<  First,  Uie  mufti,  or  sheik,  of  the  dervishes  ar- 
rived, curled  himself  up  in  a  divan,  smoked  his 
pipe,  and  had  coffee,  which  he  offered  to  aU  the 
company,  eivery  one  bowinglow  to  him,  and  the 
Arabs  and  Moslems  all  taking  off  their  shoes  on 
coming  into  his  piesence.  Then  the  visitori 
w^re  taken  into  a  circular  place,  like  a  bull- 
ring or  horse-circus ;  the  head  dervish  seated 
himself  m  a  carpet  in  the  middle,  while  a  mul- 
titude of*other  dervishes,  with  high  caps  of  s 
sugar-loaf  shape,  fonned  a  ring  around  him  and 
began,  with  a  low,  monotonoos  music,  to  sway 
their  heads  and  bodies  backward  and  forward, 
chanting  all  the  while  passages  from  the  Koian. 
Six  of  these  dervishes  then  walked  round  tfae 
sheik  three  limes,  after  which,  stretching  out 
their  arms,  closing  their  eyes,  and  holding  their 
heads  on  one  side,  they  all  began  to  spin  rounds 
increasing  in  velocity  till  their  petticoats  stuck 
out  like  umbrellas,  and  they  were  iairly  exhaust- 
ed. As  soon  as  one  set  dropped  another  took 
up  the  dance,  each  concluding  by  a  prostration 
before  the  Great  Dervish,  whose  hand  they 
kissed."  An  hour  of  this  spectacle  made  the 
visitors  as  giddy,  as  the  performers. 

From  the  dervishes  Let  as,  before  leaving 
Cairo,  pass  to  the  Boyal  Harem.  We  have 
been  invited,  of  course,  and  at  8  p.k.  find  our- 
selves in  a  beautiful  garden,  with  fountains,  tit 
by  a  multitude  of  variegated  lamps,  and  are 
conducted  by  black  eunuchs  through  trellis- 
covert  walks  to  a  large  marble-paved  hall, 
where  we  are  met  by  about  forty  Circassian 
slaves,  and  escorted  to  a  saloon  fitted  up  with 
divansi  at  the  end  of  which  redine  the  Facha*s 
wives.  A  singularly  beautiAil  one  is  dressed  in 
pink  velvet  and  ermine,  and  priceless  jewels. 
The  mother  of  the  harem  is  a  yenerable  old 
princess,  beantifiil  in  form,  and  looking  exact- 
ly like  a  Rembrandt  just  come  out  of  iu  frame. 
As  she  enters  all  the  others  rise,  out  of  respect. 
Seated  upon  the  divans  we  are  supplied  wHh 
long  pipes,  coffee  in  exquisitely  jewelsd  cops, 
and  sweetmeats,  the  one  sacceeding  Uie  other 
without  intermission  the  whole  night— if  not 
for  us,  at  least*  for  the  Pacha's  mistresses,  upon 
whom  wait  the  Circassian  slaves  with  folded 
hands  and  downcast  eyes.  Some  of  these  slaves 
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are  very  pretty,  and  dress  with  great  richness 
and  taste.  Now  a  concert  of  Turkish  instru- 
ments begins,  followed  by  a  dance,  which  is 
graceful  and  pretty.  This  is  again  followed 
by  a  play,  in  which  half  the  female  slaves  are 
dressed  up  as  men,  and  the  coarseness  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  describe.  The  ignorance  of 
these  ladies  of  the  harem  is  almost  incredible. 
They  can  neither  read  j»or  write  j  their  whole 
day  is  employed  in  dressing,  bathing,  eating, 
drinking,  and  smoking.  This  soir^  lasts  until 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  royalty 
withdraw,  and  we  also  retire,  feeling  as  if  we 
had  been  witnessing  a  scene  from  the  "Arabian 
Nights."  As  to  women  having  souls,  there  is 
no  such  idea  here,  except  in  so  far  as  some 
spiritual  essence  may  seem  necessary  to  the 
transformation  of  the  beauties  of  earth  intb  the 
Houris  of  the  Mohammedan  heaven.  Women 
who  are  good-looking  are  brought  up  for  the 
harems,  and  all  the  others  become  slaves. 

Among  the  native  Egyptians  there  is  little 
change.  Their  customs  to-day  are  but  a  re- 
flection of  the  representations  made  of  them 
thousands  of  years  ago  in  the  pictures  found 
in  ancient  tombs.  The  Coptic  Christians  wor-^ 
ship  after  the  form  which  regulated  their  serv- 
ice fourteen  hundred  years  ago. 

Leaving*  X^airo  we  ascend  the  Nile,  having 
first  provided  our  boatmen  with  garments  not 
absolutely  shocking  to  European  sensibilities. 
These  boatmen  are  philosophers  in  their  way. 
Whatever  happens,  whether  in  the  course  of 
nature  or  by  their  own  whims  (as,  for  instance, 
when  they  halt  at  the  most  objectionable  sta- 
tions for  cooking  purposes),  they  explain  by 
the  simple  phrase,  **It  is  the  will  of  God." 
We  need  not  foUow  the  details  of  this  ascent 
of  the  Nile.  On  the  one  ftide  we  have  the 
interminable  desert, -on  the  other  the  fertile 
"  Land  of  Goshen."  From  Gizeh  we  make  an 
expedition  to  the  Pyramids.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  allude  to  these  monuments  of  human  art  and 
industry,  an  exhaustive  account  of  which  has 
already  been  given  by  so  many  travelers.  It 
does  seem  curious,  however,  that  among  the 
descendants  of  those  who  bult  the  Pyramids 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  the  mechanic  art 
requisite  for  the  construction  of  a  deal  table 
with  a  drawef  in  it.  We  pass  Minieh  and 
Beni  Hassan,  enjoying  the  invigorating  air  of 
the  Nile,  and,  above  all,  the  sunsets,  which  are 
''as  gorgeous  as  the  sunrises  are  delicate  and 
ethereal;"  and  at  length,  passing  Siont  and 
Ekhnim,  we  arrive  at  Denderah,  and  visit  the 
Damons  temple  of  Athor,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  is  still  half-buried  in  the  sand.  Then 
to  Keneh  and  to  Thebes.  At  the  latter  place 
there  are  no  shops,  no  bazars,  and  no  houses 
but  the  two  or  three  belonging  to  the  consuls, 
which  are  built  out  of,  and  in  the  midst  of,  the 
temples.  "But,"  says  Lady  Herbert,  "the 
temples  are  unrivaled  for  interest  and  beauty. 
Kamac,  either  by  daylight  or  moonlight,  is  a 
building  apart  from  idl  others  in  the  world  for 
vastness  of  conception  and  magnificence  of  de- 


sign. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Vocal 
Memnon,  of  the  .Memnonium,  of  Medemet  H»- 
boo,  and  the  rest.  The  marvel  is,  what  baa 
become  of  the  people  who  created  such  things 
— who  had  brought  civilization,  arts,  and  man- 
factures  to  such  perfection  that  nothing  modem 
can  well  surpass  them  ?" 

At  length  we  reach  Assouan,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  the  gate  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile. 
Here,  on  the  shore,  are  tented  the  Nubian  cara- 
vans, tempting  Europeans  with  their  daggers, 
knives,  ostrich-eggs,  rhinocerous-hide  shields, 
lanqes,  and  monkeys.  "  The  gracefulness  of  the 
palms  on  the  banks,  the  rosy  color  of  the  mount- 
ains, the  picturesque  sakeels  or  water-wheels, 
and  the  still  prettier  shadoof,  with  its  monmful 
sound,  which  seems  as  the  wail  of  the  patient 
slfve  who  works  it  day  and  night,  and  thereby 
produces  the  exquisite  tender  green  vegetation 
on  the  banks  of  lA  river,  due  to  this  artificial 
irrigation  alone — ^all  are  a  continual  feast  to  the 
eye  of  the  painter."  Then  we  visit  the  beauti- 
ful, sacred  island  of  Philse,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.- 

Descending  the  Nile  with  Lady  Herbert's 
party  to  Cairo  we  start  by  rail  for  Alexandria, 
and  from  that  city  take  ship  for  the  Holy  Land. 
We  land  at  Jaffa — a  somewhat  dangerous  land- 
ing for  there  is  no  harbor,  and  only  one  narrow 
entrance  between  two  low  rocks,  on  which  the 
surf,  even  in  calm  weather,  beats  heavily.  In 
bad  weather  landing  is  simply  impossible.  Jaffa 
itself  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground  surrounded 
with  orchards  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons, 
the  largest  in  the  known  world.  Here,  in  Jaffa, 
the  Lebanon  cedars  were  landed  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Temple.  Here  Jonah  embark- 
ed when  shrinking  from  his  Ninevite  mission. 
Here  St.  Peter  had  the  mysterious  vision  of  the 
sheet  let  down  from  heaven  full  of  "  clean  and 
unclean,"  to  teach  him  more  fully  the  new  law 
of  Him  who  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners  to  repentance.  Here  he  restored  Tabi- 
tha  to  life.  Here  he  received  the  message  of 
Cornelius  inviting  him  to  Cesarea.  The  house 
of  Simon  the  tanner  is  still  shown  by  the  sea- 
side. Here  also  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  said  to 
have  embarked  with  St.  John  for  Ephesus,  after 
the  death  of  her  Divine  Son.  .  Here,  again,  in 
what  may  be  entitled  modem  history,  did  St. 
Louis  of  France  remain  for  some  months  while 
preparing  for  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem ;  atid 
here  the  First  Napoleon,  in  1799,  disgraced  him- 
self and  the  French  nation,  whom  he  repre- 
sented, by  the  massacre  of  his  moslem  prison- 
ers after  they  had  surrendered  on  the  faith  of 
his  word  that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  But 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  granite  col- 
umns there  are  very  few  remains  of  antiquity 
in  Jaffa. 

We  make  a  d€tour  by  Beth-horon  and  Gibeon, 
that  being  more  interesting  than  the  direct  road 
to  Jemsalem.  The  rocky  ridge  of  Beth-horon 
is  the  site  of  the  victory  of  Joshua  over  the 
Ammonites,  when  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still, 
at  his  bidding.  Folloijring  the  old  Roman  road, 
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we  come  upon  Gibeon,  and  thence  proceed  to 
Miapeh,  which  stands  npon  a  hill  600  feet  above 
the  plains  aronnd.  On  the  crest  of  this  hill  is  a 
mosqne,  once  the  beantifnl  convent-chorch  of 
the  Crnsaders.  It  was  here  that  Richard  CoBnr- 
de-Lion,  having  advanced  from  his  camp  at 
Ajalon,  first  caoght  sight  of  Jerusalem.  One 
only  sees  from  this  point  a  succession  of  bloish- 
gray  hills,  and  a  long,  low  line  of  wall  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  w&ch  stands  out  against 
the  sky.  The  country  round  is  arid,  silent,  and 
solitaiy.  But  for  the  few  pilgrims  wending 
their  way  to  the  Holy  City  the  eye  would  rest 
upon  no  living  thing.  It  seems  meet,  says 
Lftdy  Herbert,  *^  that  in  the  face  of  Calvary  na- 
ture itself  should  stand  still." 

Before  entering  Jerusalem  we  must  mention 
the  £fict  that  Lady  Herbert  is  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic. We  should  not  allude  to  this  but  for  our 
conviction  that  she  has  given  us  a  much  more 
impressive  picture  of  the  Holy  City  than  she 
would  otherwise  have  done.  But  while  conced- 
ing so  much,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  she 
misunderstands  the  feeling  which  Protestants 
entertain  toward  the  Holy  Land.  "  Nowhere," 
she  says,  '*  is  the  position  of  the  Anglican  Estab- 
lishment so  painfully  exhibited  as  at  Jemaalem. 
It  b  confounded  with  every  kind  of  German 
Protestantism.  Every  other  Church — ^^Latin, 
Greelc,  Armenian,  and  Copt ;  Syrian  and  Mar- 
onite — has  its  altaiiand  its  shrine  within  the 
area  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  Protestants 
alone  have  no  part  or  parcel  in  the  sacred  in- 
heritance, and  have  no  share  in  the  spot  where 
our  dear  Lord  suffered  and  died  and  was  bur- 
ied. How  any  one  belonging  to  the  High- 
Church  party  can  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  share 
in  its  solemn  services,  and  come  away  uncon- 
verted, surpasses  comprehension.  The  ordina- 
ry Protestant  takes  refuge  in  a  comfortable  kind 
of  skepticism,  as  regards  every  spot  and  every 
tradition  held  by  the  Church ;  and  their  position 
is,  at  any  rate,  intelligible."  But  we  imag- 
ine that,  in  this  respect,  there  is  little  distinc- 
tion between  High  Church  and  Low  Church, 
or  between  Episcopalians  and  other  —  or,  as 
Lady  Herbert  calls  them,  ordmcay — ^Protestants. 
There  is  a  good  and  intelligible  reason  why  no 
Protestant  should  be  converted  to  Romanism  by 
the  associations  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  reUgio 
iod  is  to  Roman  Catholics  one  thing,  and  to 
Protestants  quite  another.  In  the  one  case  the 
material  circumstance  is  supposed  to  have  some 
efficiency  on  its  own  account ;  in  the  other  it  is 
simply  an  association,  which  moves,  not  by  its 
own  power,  but  through  the  spiritual  meaning 
with  which  it  is  connected,  and  to  which  the 
larger  place  is  yielded.  Yet  to  Protestants  the 
associations  of  the  Holy  Land  are  beautiful,  sa- 
cred, and  profound.  We  know  of  instances 
where  water  from  the  River  Jordan  has  been 
religiously  preserved  during  a  long  period  for 
the  baptism  of  the  children,  not  of  a  High 
Church,  nor  of  an  Episcopalian,  household,  but 
of  '*  ordinary"  Protestant  families. 

To  all  Christians  Jerusalem  is  the  omphalos 


(navel)  of  the  earth ;  or,  as  De  Quincey  says, 
'*  if  not  of  the  earth,  for  earth's  tenant,  Jerusa- 
lem is  the  omphalot  of  mortality.     There  it  waa 

that  mortality  had  been  trampled  under  foot. 

There  it  was  that  mortality  had  opened  its  very 
gloomiest  crater.  There  it  was  that  the  Human 
had  risen  on  wings  from  the  grave;  but,  for 
that  reason,  there  also  it  was  that  the  Divine 
had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  abyss ;  the  lesser 
star  could  not  rise  before  the  greater  would 
submit  to  eclipse."  ^  Both,  therefore^because  it 
is  the  centre  of  human  hope,  and  also  because, 
before  it  could  be  that,  it  became  the  place  of 
the  Divine  Passion — ^the  altar  for  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Son  of  God — Jerusalem  is  sacred  to  all 
Christian  hearts ;  and  all  alike  share  in  the  sol- 
emn and  joyful  significance  of  this  assodatioa. 
It  is  of  comparatively  little  moment  that  the 
Protestant  has  no  altar  at  Jemsalem ;  but  it 
would  be  sad  indeed  if  Jerusalem  had  no  altar 
in  his  heart  I 

But  the  Mohammedan  Turks  hold  the  keys 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  here 
at  least  the  Romanist  has  no  advantage  over 
the  Protestant.  They  fix  the  hour  at  whi^ 
they  will  condescend  to  open  the  sacred  build- 
ing and  expose  it  (so  it  seems  to  them)  to  the 
profane  eyes  of  Christians.  We  give  an  illus- 
tration showing  an  elaborate  plan  of  the  entire 
edifice,  with  exd|ktions  subjoined.  On  en- 
tering, the  first  omg  which  meets  the  eye  is 
the  *'  Stone  of  Unction" — the  stone  on  which 
the  Lord  was  laid  for  anointing  after  death. 
Thence,  turning  to  the  left,  we  enter  a  circular 
building  containing  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The 
entrance  is  by  a  low  door  which  leads  into  what 
is  called  the  '*  Chapel  of  the  Angel,"  for  here 
the  angel  sat  npon  the  stone  which  had  been 
rolled  away  from  the  sepulchre.  The  stone  is 
still  there,  and  through  the  west,  end  of  this 
ante-chamber  we  pass  into  the  sepulchre  itself. 
It  is  a  little  vault  with  a  domed  roof.  To  the 
right  is  the  sepulchre,  raised  nearly  three  feet 
above  the  floor,  and  of  pure  white  marble.  The 
slab  which  covers  it  serves  as  an  altar,  on  which 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  is  daily  offered.  The  space 
is  so  small  that  there  is  only  room  for  a  priest 
and  a  server,  while  the  comihunicants  cnwl  in, 
almost  on  hands  and  knees,  one  by  one.  Over 
the  sepulchre  bum  forty-two  silver  lamps  day 
and  night,  while  the  air  is  heavy  with  incense, 
and  the  floor  is  strewn  with  the  sweet-smelling 
flowers  of  the  mimosa  and  orange  blossoms.  A 
priest  is  always  watching  in  adoration  by  the 
shrine ;  and  all  day  long  a  continual  stream  of 
pilgrims,  taking  off"  their  shoes  at  the  entrance, 
bow  knees  |ind  forehead  before  the  marble  slab 
where  their  Lord  was  laid.  In  fact,  it  is  only 
those  who  pass  the  night  in  the  sacred  building 
who  can  ever  have  the  comfort  of  praying  there 
in  quiet,  and  without  being  compelled  eveiy 
moment  to  make  way  for  a  fresh  worshiper. 
Passing  through  the  oratory  of  the  Copts  and 
the  chapel  of  the  Syrians,  we  come  to  the  chapel 
of  the  '*  Apparition,"  built  on  the  site  of  die 
house  to  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  retired  when 
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the  Crncifixion  was  oyer,  and  where  oor  Savioar 
appeared  to  her  after  His  Resarrection,  Here 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  are  still  invested,  as  in 
oldep  times:  kneeling  before  the  Superior,  they 
take  their  solemn  oath,  and  are  girt  with  the 
tpors  and  sword  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  which 
are  reli^ously  pyserved  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Chnrch.  Here  alsiithose  Latin  kings  who  strug- 
gled for  a  hundred  years  to  save  from  infidel 
hands  the  site  of  their  Master's  passion,  were 
cit>wned,  each  depositing  his  crown,  on  the  altar 
of  dalvary — refusing,  like  their  leader,  to  wear 
the  diadem  in  the  city  where  their  Saviour  had 
worn  a  crown  of  thorns.  Under  the  Latin 
chapel  (where  Jesus  was  nailed  to  the  cross)  is 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  grave  of  Adam,  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  dark  and  gloomy  cham- 
ber are  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  (the 
first  Latin  king  of  Jerusalem),  and  of  his  brother 
Baldwin.  On  the  former  is  the  following  in- 
scription : 


"  Hie  Jaoet  inclytaa  Dux  GodfridoB  de  Ballon, 
Qui  totam  istam  Terram  acqnlsivk  Cultoi  Christianoc 
Cujna  Anima  regnat  com  Christo.    Amen.** 

From  this  chapel  we  pass  on  to  attend  Mass 
at  Calvary,  where,  in  the  dim  twilight,  are  kneel- 
ing on  the  spot  which  witnessed  the  awful  Pas- 
sion of  their  common  Lord,  pilgrims  of  every 
race  and  clime,  speaking  a  Babel  of  tongues, 
and  clothed  in  many  and  varied  costumes. 

From  the  Temple  of  the  Sepulchre  we  proceed 
to  ^*  the  Place  of  Wailing"  of  the  Jews,  who  as- 
semble every  Friday  to  weep  and  pray  for  the 
restoration  of  tLeir  ccamtry.  Here. alone  are 
the  Jews  permitted  to  Approach  the  walls  of 
tfceir  Temple,  wliit-ii  tho.y  literally  bathe  with 
tlicirl^rs.  Jews  of  e  v  vry  age  and  of  both  sexes 
are  there,  leaning:  tbeir  heads  against  the  sacred 
lif  alls — tiow  repeating  verses  of  the  Psalms,  now 
SCibbing  as  if  their  hearts  would  break  ! 

It  id  A  somewLut  curious  fact  that  both  Mos- 
lems and  Christiana  point  to  a  site  near  Jerusa- 
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1.  Principal  door. 

2.  Place  for  Tarkish  Gaards. 

3.  Stone  of  Unction. 

4.  Tomb  of  Godfrey. 

5.  Tomb  of  Baldwin. 

6.  Steps  to  Calvary. 

Overhead  in  the  ChapA  <if  Calvary: 
"    7.  Chapel  of  the  planting  of  the  Cross. 

8.  Kent  of  the  Rock. 

9.  Chapel  of  the  Cmciflxion. 

7.  Chapel  of  Adam  and  of  John  Baptist 

8.  Tomb  of  Adam. 

9.  Greek  Refectory. 

10.  Small  Vestry. 

11.  Place  where  Virgin  Hary  stood  while  the  body 

was  anointed. 

12.  Stairway  to  Armenian  Chapel  and  Lodgings. 

13.  Chapel  of  the  Angel. 

14.  The  Holy  Sepulchre. 
10.  Altar  of  the  Copts. 
19.  Chapel  of  the  Syrians. 

17.  Tombs  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus. 

15.  Latin  choir  for  the  offices  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
19.  Greek  "Centre  of  the  World.** 

90.  Monks'  Stalls. 

81,  22.  Greek  Patriarch's  Seat 


Place  of  the  Painting. 

Table  of  Pruthesis. 

Holy  Table. 

Great  Throne  of  Greek  Patriarch. 

Where  Christ  appeared  to  Mary  ICagdalen  as  the 
Gardener. 

Where  Mary  Magdalen  stood. 

Altar  of  Franks. 

Part  of  the  Pillar  of  the  Flagellation, 

Chnrch  of  the  Latins. 

Where  Christ  appeared  to  His  Mother  after  Res- 
urrection. 

Place  of  recognition  of  the  Cross. 

Latin  Sacristy. 

Prison  of  Oar  Lord. 

Chapel  of  the  Virgin. 

Chapel  of  Loneinus  the  Centnrion. 

Chapel  of  Parting  the  Garments. 

Chapel  of  the  Mocking. 

Stairs  in  solid  rock,  going  down  forty-nine  steps. 

Chapel  of  St.  Helena. 

Chapel  of  Penitent  Thief. 

Thirteen  steps  down  in  the  rock. 

Place  where  True  Cross  was  fonnd. 

Altar  of  the  Discovcrv  of  Cross. 

Latin  and  Greeks'  Stairs  to  Calvary,  which  is  over 
the  figures  7,  8,  9. 


The  great  divUiont  of  the  Chtirch  are  as  fottowe: 


A.  Entrance  and  Portico. 

B.  South  Aisle. 

C.  Circular  nave  under  Dome. 

D.  Chapel  inclosing  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

£.  Chapel  of  the  Apparition,  which  is  the  Latin  Chnrch. 


P.  Franciscan  Convent 
G.  North  Aisle. 
H.  Greek  Choir. 
L  Chapel  of  St.  Helena. 
K.  Chapel  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Cross.    _  f 
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lem  whence  their  leader  ascended  into  heaven. 
And  the  footprint  of  Mohammed  is  as  confidently 
shown  by  his  followers  as  that  of  the  Saviour  is 
exhibited  by  Christians  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
The  Jewish  traditions  connected  with  places 
tibout  Jerusalem  are  quite  as  numeroi^  and  de- 
tailed as  those  held  by  Christians  and  Moslems. 
Thns,  by  the  side  of  the  Brook  Kedron,  an  old 
mnlberry-tree  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  where 
Isaiah  was  torn  asunder  with  an  iron  saw. 
This  terrible  punishment,  it  seems,  from  the 
account  of  a  resident  in  Cairo,  is  still  occasion- 
ally resorted  to  in  Egypt.  This  resident  de- 
sired to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Governor 
of  Cairo,  who  received  him  with  civility  and  in- 
vited him  to  dinner.  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, the  Governor  being  asked  if  he  found 
any  difficulty  in  managing  his  people,  replied : 
"  Oh,  at  first  I  did.  I  have  tried  all  kinds  of 
punishments — placing  them  on  prickly  bashes, 
flogging  them  with  thorns,  and  every  variety  of 
torture.  But  it  was  no  good ;  so  now  /  saw 
them  in  pieces.     They  are  really  a/raid  of  that  I" 
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The  romance  of  the  Crusades  still  lingers 
about  Jerusalem.  A  few  rods  from  the  court 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  a  picturesque  Gothic 
gateway — the  entrance  to  the  Hospital  of  the 
Knights. of  St.  John,  founded  in  tha  eleventh 
century.  Here  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was  enter- 
tained after  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and  from 
that  time  it  became  the  cradle  and  home  of 
a  military  an^  religious  order,  distinguished 
throughout  Christendom  for  its  piety,  humility, 
and  valor.  The  Knights  adopted  as  their  cos- 
tume a  black  dress  with  a  white  cross  on  the 
loft  breast;  and  when  the  struggle  began  once 


more  between  the  Christians  and 
Moslems  for  the  possession  of  the 
Holy  Places,  the  Knights  took  up 
arms  in  defense  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, and  for  a  long  tim^  main- 
tained their  position  against  the 
overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy. 
When  the  Christians  were  finally 
defeated  at  Acre,  in  1291,  these  gol- 
lant  Knights  fought  to  the  last ;  and 
only  a  shattered  remnant,  covered 
with  wounds  and  blood,  set  sail  for 
Cyprus,  and  finally  established  them- 
selves in  the  Island  of  Rhodes.  The 
subjoined  cut  represents  the  Cni- 
saders'  ^*Arms  of  Jerusalem,'*  which  most  pil- 


-^W^'^ 


'^Alrt^ 


grims  (among  them  some  of  Lady  Herbert's 
party)  are  desirous  of  having  tatooed  upon  the 
wrist,  as  an  unfading  memorial  of  their  visit 
to  the  Holy  Land.  The  general  device  is  the 
Franciscan  cross  in  the  centre,  with  the  three 
crowns  of  the  Magi  below,  and  the  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem ;  while  round  the  cross  are  two  palm- 
branches,  and  above  the  word  **  Jerusalem." 

Moving  out  of  the  Jafta  Gate  we  descend 
a  steep  hill  on  the  road  to  Bethel.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  to  himself  a  beautiful  spring 
morning.  The  hill-sides  are  covered  with  flow- 
ers, dwarf  irises,  the  delicate  pink  linum,  cro- 
cuses, cistuses,  called  by  the  natives  the  '*  Rose 
of  Sharon,"  and  a  variety  of  other  plants  throw 
a  tint  of  lilac,  pink,  and  yellow  over  the  red  and 
othei*wise  barren  soil.  In  a  month  or  so  all 
will  be  arid  and  burnt  up;  but  in  the  early 
spring  the  vegetation  of  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem  must  delight  the  heart  of  a  painter. 
We  are  on  the  way  to  Emmaus.  At  the  base 
of  a  narrow  gorge,  leading  into  a  more  open 
valley,  we  halt.  This  is  paid  to  be  the  exact 
spot  where  Jesus  first  met  his  two  disciples, 
and  communed  with  them  **  as  they  walked  and 
were  sad."  We  dismourit  and  pluck  a  beauti- 
ful spray  of  maiden-hair  fern  close  by  a  fountain, 
which  is  the  sole  vestige  in  this  place  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  then  we  ride  on  in  silence,  musing  upon 
that  **  talk  by  the  way,"  till  a  turn  in  the  road 
brings  us  suddenly  upon  Emmaus,  a  fertile  and 
smiling  valley,  with  a  little  lake  on  one  side, 
and  with  olive,  fig,  and  opricot  trees  on  the 
other. 
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Let  us  now  follow  our  trayelere  on  another  | 
expedition  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Bethlehem.  | 
We  have  drunk  and  bathed  in  the  waters  of  ; 
Jordan.     We  have  seen  in  the  disii^nce  the  i 
ruins  of  Bethabara,  whore  John  the  Baptist  | 
commenced  his  preaching ;  the  solitude  which 
witnessed  the  temptations  of  St.  Jerome ;  and  i 
the  desert  where  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  expiated  by 
a  life  of  penance  tfato  sins  of  her  youth.     Now 
our  guides  point  out   Mount   Abarim,  from 
whence    Moses    contemplated    the    Promised 
Land,  and  Mount  Nebo  where  he  died.    And 
we  think  of  the  obsequies  of  Moses,  for  *'God 
buried  him." 

"That  was  the  grandest  fkmeral  that  ever  passed  on 

earth, 
Tet  no  man  heard  the  tramping,  nor  saw  the  train 

go  forth: 
Silently  as  the  spring-time  her  crown  of  rerdure 

weaves, 
And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  hJUs  open  their  ten- 
der leaves; 
Silently  as  the  monUng  comes  when  the  night  Is 

done. 
And  the  crimson  strea^on  ocean's  cheek  grows 

Into  the  great  sun. 
80,  withoat  sound  of  music  or  voice  of  them  that 

wept, 
SDently  down  from  the  mountain's  crown  the  great 

proeession  swept.** 

Bapidly  we  have  passed  by  the   desolate 
shores  of  that  sea,  which,  lying  like  a  calm 
Swiss  lake,  with  its  purple  tinted  mountains, 
in  its  quiet  loveliness,  yet  breathes  only  bitter- 
ness and  desolation  to  those  who  venture  in  or 
near  its  waters.     Father  Faber  has  thus  de- 
scribed it :  **  The  scene  now — the  intense  blue, 
the  violet  haze,  the  lifeless  waters,  with  no  life 
but  the  bitterness  of  God's  anger  in  them — 
sparlding,  spiked  crystals  of  salt — yellow-foli- 
aged  canes  as  if  it  were  always  autumn  there — 
salt-frosted  plants  and  leafless,  ragged  shrubs 
of  thorny  acacia — the  ragged  limestone  clefts 
upon  the  west,  and  on  the  east  the  red  mount- 
ains of  Moab,  as  if  they  were  on  fire  in  the  sum- 
mer sunset — sunk  in  the  hollow-cavern  trough, 
that  eye  of  shining  water  looks  up  through  its 
violet  haze  to  heaven;  and  the  sun  burnishes 
it,  and  the  moon  silvers  it,  and  the  stars  shine 
deep  down  into  it,  and  the  winds  ripple  it,  and 
the  rain  patters  upon  it  in  beaded  drops,  and  ■ 
the  scene  itself  is  a  silent  worship  of  the  magnif-  ; 
icent  anger  of  our  Heavenly  Father.     There  is 
no  horror  in  the  place,  only  an  inward  gloom 
of  heart  in  spite  of  the  outward  radiance  of  the  , 
landscape.    'It  is  as  if  God  had  painted  a  pic- 
ture of  the  universal  doom,  and  then  had  drawn 
this  weary  brightness  of  silent  desolation  like  a  : 
curtain  over  the  horrors  of  the  painting.     O I 
terrible  beauty !     O !  terrible  sunshine  of  that 
blue  Dead  Sea !     God's  majesty  never  cows  us 
more  than  when  it  looks  so  imperturbable!", 
From  this  scene  we  have  passed  into  the  des-  \ 
ert,  whera  there  is  not  a  tree  or  bush,  and  in-  , 
fested  by  hostile  Bedouins,  and  at  length  reach  ' 
the  Convent  of  Mar  Saba,  near  those  caverns 
whero  the  Anchorites  lived  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Church.     Then  we  come  into  the  smil- 
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ing  valley,  and  rapidly  approach  Bethlehem, 
''of  all  the  towns  of  Syria  the  gayest  and 
the  brightest."  Here  alone  are  seen  beautiful 
women  with  unveiled  faces,  for  no  Turk  resides 
in  Bethlehem.  Ibrahim  Pacha,  in  a  freak  of 
tyrannical  fury,  turned  out  every  Mohammedan 
and  razed  their  houses  to  the  ground. 

Nazareth  shares  with  Bethlehem  in  the 
brighter  associations  of  the  Christian  faith ;  it 
is  also,  in  like  manner,  free  from  the  presence 
of  the  Turk.  And  near  Nazareth,  after  we 
leave  the  marshy  swamps  of  the  Kishon,  lies 
"  beautiful  Carmel." 

We  can  not  more  fitly  close  this  paper  than 
with  Lady  Uerbert's  graphic  description  of 

GOOD-FBIDAT  AT  JEBUSALEM. 

It  is  the  evening  of  Holy  Thursday.  The 
last  wail  of  the  Tenebrce  has  died  out  of  the 
aisles  of  the  solemn  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. A  temporary  altar  had  been  erected  in 
the  morning,  opposite  the  sacred  shrine  where 
our  dear  Lord  was  laid,  and  upward  of  a  thou- 
sand pilgrims  had  received  the  Bread  of  Life 
from  the  hands  of  the  venerable  Patriareh. 
But  now  this  altar  had  been  removed,  and  one 
by  one  the  worshipers  had  departed,  save  such 
of  the  Franciscan  monks  as  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  watch  throughout  the  night  by  the  Bless- 
ed Sacrament,  and  whom  the  Turks  had  conse- 
quently locked  into  the  building. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Salvatore  all  is  pro- 
foundly dark,  save  in  the  chapel  on  the  left,' 
where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  has  been  deposit- 
ed in  the  Sepulchre  until  the  terrible  day  be 
over  which  witnessed  the  death-agony  of  the 
Son  of  God.  That  side-chapel  is  decorated  on 
all  sides  with  beautiful  plants  and  flowers,  and 
illuminated  with  a  multitude  of  tapers.  There 
two  figures  are  kneeling,  motionless  and  ab- 
sorbed in  prayer.  One  by  one  the  Franciscan 
monks,  wearied  with  their  long  fast  and  the 
terrible  penances  of  the  night  before,  have  dis- 
appeared through  the  side-door  which  leads 
into  their  dormitory.  Still  the  two  watchers 
kneel  on.  They  are' women.  The  one  still 
young,  dressed  in  deep  widow's  mourning ;  the 
other  older,  and  bearing  on  her  face  traces  of 
still  deeper  suffering,  yet  with  an  expression  of 
peace  which  spoke  of  that  suffering  having  been 
accepted  for  the  love  of  Him  who  sent  it.     Six 

years  ago  this  lady,  the  Marquise  de ,  of 

noble  and  even  royal  blood,  had  come,  like  her 
young  English  companion,  as  a  stranger  and 
pilgrim  to  Jerosalem,  and  there  felt  the  irre- 
sistible attraction  which,  in  spite  of  its  moum- 
fulness  and  desolation,  binds  every  heart  to  the 
Holy  City.  She  found  likewise  that  there  was 
a  great  work  for  any  woman  to  do  who  was 
willing  to  devote  herself  to  such  a  life ;  the  work 
of  a  St.  Paula,  to  assist  in  receiving  and  look- 
ing after  the  female  pilgrims,  who,  at  Christmas 
and  Easter  tides,  flock  by  hundreds  to  the  Ca£a 
Nuova ;  to  have  the  care  of  the  altars  of  the 
different  churches  and  chapels,  of  the  linen  and 
vestments,  decorations,  etc. 
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This  loTing  watcher  by  our  Lord^s  Body  at 
last  rose,  and  touching  her  companion,  said 
softly:  "My  child,  you  must  come  and  rest; 
remember  to-morrow  morning."  The  two  wo- 
men left  the  church  reluctantly,  and  threaded 
their  way  up  the  steep  and  narrow  street  to  the 
Casa  Nuova,  where,  bowing  their  heads  to  the 
*<God  be  with  fbu  !"  of  the  Spanish  monk  who 
let  tbem  through  the  heavy  nailed  door,  they 
walked  swiftly  up  the  stairs  and  through  the 
long  corridor  to  the  two  cells  set  apart  for  their 
use. 

Fire  hours  later  the  same  women,  closely 
veiled  and  carr^'ing  a  hmtern,  were  toiling  pain- 
fully down  the  rugged  and  slippery  street  which 
leads  through  the  bazars  to  the  other  side  of 
the  city. 

From  thence  they  proceeded,  with  still  swift- 
er steps,  under  the  arch,  passed  the  gate  of  the 
Convent  of  the  P^re  Ratisbon,  where  the  Filles 
de  Sion  have  established  their  admirable  or- 
phanage, and  so  on  to  the  postern-gate  in  the 
wall  which  admitted  them  to  the  court-yard  of 
the  Church  of  the  Flagellation*. 

*'  His  Royal  Highness  has  not  yet  arrived,*' 
said  the  lay  brother  as  he  unbarred  the  door ; 
"  but  he  will  not  long  tarry.  It  is  just  four 
o'clock." 

So  saying,  he  ushered  the  ladies  in  to  the 
cloister,  and  then  into  the  church,  where  the 
only  light  was  thrown  on  the  column  of  the 
Flagellation,  that  terrible  monument  of  man's 
impiety  and  the  loDg-suffering  of  God.  In  a 
few  moments  the  door  again  opened,  and  ad- 
mitted a  man  still  yonng,  of  noble  and  aristo- 
cratic bearing  (followed  by  two  ecclesiastics  and 
two  other  gentlemen),  who  advanced  in  front 
of  the  column,  and  pushing  aside  the  cushion 
placed  for  him,  knelt  on  the  ground  in  long  and 
fervent  adoration.  An  exile  from  his  country 
and  his  kingdom,  this  royal  pilgrim  had  come, 
in  earnest  faith  and  deep  humility,  to  visit  the 
scenes  of  his  Saviour's  suflferings  and  death. 
Bareheaded  he  had  walked  from  the  city  gates, 
on  his  first  arrival,  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  discarding  all  pomp  and  retinue,  and 
compelling  the  Pacha,  who  had  come  out  to  meet 
him  with  due  honors,  to  walk  bareheaded  like-  ' 
vnae  by  his  side,  behind  the  symbol  of  man's  re- 
demption. And  in  the  same  spirit  he  had  cho- 
sen this  early  hour  to  follow  unnoticed,  and  al- 
most alone,  the  footsteps  of  the  Lord  he  loved 
so  well,  in  that  awful  Via  Dolorosa  which  wit- 
nessed the  most  touching  portion  of  His  Passion. 

The  solemn  service  began.      Commencing 
\vith  the  Pnetorium  of  Pilate,  where  the  ter- 
rible sentence  was  pronounced,  the  little  band 
of  worshipers  followed  the  sacred  and  sorrow-  '; 
ful  path  down  the  steep  hill,  kneeling  at  the  dif-  | 
terent  stations,  heedless  of  the  mud,  while  the 
low  chant  of  the  **  Statat  Mater"  echoed  through 
the  deserted  streets.     The  day  was  just  break- 
ing when  tlifey  arrived  at  the  House  of  Mary, 
from  whence  the  Mother  of  Sorrows  hurried  | 
forth  to  meet  her  Divine  Son.  j 

At  the  House  (so  called)  of  Veronica  a  little  | 


interruption  occurred  from  a  file  of  camels  pass- 
ing along  the  narrow  and  ill-paved  street ;  but 
their  drivers,  with  skill  and  care,  made  them 
avoid  the  kneeling  figures.  With  all  their  big- 
otry and  hatred  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  Turks 
have  an  instinctive  reverence  for  every  outward 
expression  of  devotion. 

At  the  Seventh  Station  a  bazar  has  been  built 
across  the  Via  Dolorosa,  which  compels  the  pil- 
grims to  make  a  d^tottr  through  the  remains  of 
what  was  once  the  Hospice  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, in  order  to  arrive  at  the  station  where  our 
Blessed  Lord  addressed  the  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem, "who  mourned  and  bewailed  Him."  It 
is  a  blessed  and  comforting  thought  to  women, 
wearied  with  the  struggle  and  strife  and  mis- 
understandings of  this  hard  world,  that  to  them 
alone  was  granted  the  unspeakable  privilege  of 
ministering  to  His  Sacred  Humanity,  and  that 
He  never  rejected  their  love  or  their  s}nnpathy. 
The  last  at  the  Cross,  and  the  first  at  the  Sep- 
ulchre, it  was  to  a  woman  that  our  Master  first 
showed  Himself  after  His  Resurrection. 

At  last  the  gates  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  are 
reached,  that  wonderful  church  which  incloses 
in  its  wide  area  the  scenes  of  the  last  five  sta- 
tions. But  here  an  unexpected  obstacle  pre- 
sented itself.  In  spite  of  all  the  blood  and 
treasure  wasted  in  the  Crimean  war  (a  war 
which  was  the  climax  of  a  rupture  founded  on 
the  subject  of  the  Holy  Places),  the  Turks  still 
retain  unmolested  possession  of  that  buflding  so 
sacred  to  the  heart  of  every  Christian,  and  with 
petty  tyranny  continually  refuse  to  open  it  at 
the  hours  desired  by  the  pilgrims.  On  this  oc- 
casion even  the  presence  of  the  royal  duke  did 
not  induce  them  to  open  the  door  a  moment 
sooner  than  had  been  fixed  by  the  Pacha ;  and 
for  more  than  an  hour  the  little  group  stood  or 
knelt  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  side-chapel  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  At  last  the  doors  are 
thrown  open,  and  the  little  procession,  passing 
by  the  Stone  of  Unction,  and  up  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  Chapel  of  Calvary,  came  to  the  spot 
where,  stripped  of  His  garments,  our  Divine 
Lord  was  nailed  to  His  Cross.  The  exact  place 
is  pointed  out,  and  is  on  the  right  of  that  ter- 
rible hole  where  the  Cross  was  sunk  when  lift- 
ed up,  whereby  He  that  hung  thereon  "might 
draw  all  men  unto  Himself."  Here  also,  dur- 
ing that  exquisite  time  of  torture.  His  Blessed 
Mother  stood  ;  and  the  voices  of  tlie  kneelors 
are  choked  with  emotion  as  the  words  ^^Sancta 
Mater,  istud  agcLSy'  etc.,  echoed  through  the  sa- 
cred building.  To  the  left  now  they  turn,  to 
the  very  spot  where  the  tremendous  sacrifice 
was  consummated,  and  where  the  riven  rock 
still  remains  as  a  standing  'witness  of  that  aw- 
ful mystery.  Thence,  passing  again  down  the 
steps,  it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  from  a  pain 
and  tension  too  great  to  be  borne  that  the  pil- 
grims came  to  the  beautiful  low  shrine  where, 
the  anguish  and  torture  of  the  three  hours'  ag- 
ony being  over,  the  earthly  remains  of  our  dear 
Lord  were  laid.  Crossing  the  outer  chapel, 
where  still  remains  the  stone  on  which  the  angel 
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sat  when  he  appeared  to  the  women  after  the 
Resurrection,  and  bowing  under  the  long  low 
arch  which  leadu  to  the  inner  shrine,  they  knelt 
one  by  one  in  the  tiny  sanctuary  where  the 
open  Sepulchre  seems  to  speak  once  more  of 
hope  and  joy,  and  to  re-echo  the  words,  **Hei8 
not  here :  He  is  risen.  Behold  the  place  where 
the  Lord  lay." 

The  Via  Crueis  is  over.  It  is  seven  o^dock, 
and  the  impressive  and  beautiful  office  of  the 
day  has  begun.  The  Chapel  of  'Calvary  is 
crowded  almost  to  suffocation  with  kneding 
fignres  in  deep  mourning.  Every  thing  is  hung 
with  black.  The  Lessons  and  tiie  Passion  are 
over,  and  the  venerable  Patriarch  rising  begins 
to  uncover  the  Crucifix,  while  the  monks  intone 
the  Ecctj  lignum  Crtds/  Then  commences 
that  portion  of  the  office  which  none  can  ever 
forget  who  have  witnessed  it  at  Rome;  how 
much  less  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  very  spot  which 
witnessed  the  actual  throes  and  death-agony 
of  the  Man-God  and  the  woes  of  His  Mother ! 
One  by  one  the  worshipers  rise  and  prostrate 
themselves  in  adoration  three  times,  kissing 
the  feet  of  their  Lord,  whil^  the  wail  of  the 
Reproaches  rise  and  falls,  and  reverberates 
through  the  sacred  shrine.  The  Crux  JideUs 
and  Pange  Imgtia  are  taken  up  by  the  choir, 
and  then,  the  mournful  ceremony  over,  the 
candles  on  the  altar  are  lighted(||illuminating 
the  many  upturned  and  weeping  faces,  and  the 
priests  go  in  procession  to  the  chapel  below  to 
bring  back  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  has 
been  deposited  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  the  pre- 
ceding day,  while  the  glorious  hymn  Vexilla 
Regis  is  sung  by  the  whole  congregation.  Our 
English  traveler,  absorbed  in  the  emotions  of 
the  place  and  of  the  hour,  had  remained  mo- 
tionless after  the  adoration,  until  the  beginning 
of  Vespers,  when  she  turned  to  look  at  her  com- 
panion, whose  fragile  and  attenuated  form  still 
knelt  beside  her,  while  her  face  seemed  lighted 
up  with  an  unearthly  glow,  redeeming  features 
which  had  no  great  natural  beauty,  and  making 
one  think  of  the  old  German  pictures  of  saints. 
And  now  the  anthem  Cotuummation  est  is  over, 
and  the  Miserere  is  taken  up  by  both  priest  an^. 
people;  and  then  again  the  lights  are  extin- 
guished, and  the  altar  is  stripped  as  before,  and 
all  is  desolate.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  effect  of  this  office  on  this  spot,  or  the  sense 
of  utter  desolation  which  falls  upon  the  soul 
when  all  is  over.  It  is  an  approach  to  Mary's 
sorrow,  and  a  shadow  of  it ;  but  to  one  who  has 
not  felt  it,  it  can  not  be  explained.  We  have 
read  of  the  Crucifixion  all  our  lives,  and  have 
tried  in  our  various  degrees  to  realize  it ;  but 
here  we  see  it,  as  it  were,  with  our  bodily  eyes, 
which  help  out  our  weak  faith,  and  our  devo- 
tion to  the  dolors  of  our  Mother  heightens  and 
deepens  our  devotion  to  the  Passion  of  her  Son. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  utter  fnintness  and 
exhaustion  that  the  two  ladies  whose  steps  we 
have  followed  turned  at  last  out  of  the  sacred 
building,  and  bent  their  steps  homeward.  It 
was  only  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  many 


days  seemed  to  have  been  crowded  into  the  pre- 
ceding seven  hours. 

They  re-enter  the  church  (in  the  afternoon), 
and  passing  by  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, take  their  place  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Flag- 
ellation. Every  Friday  and>  Sunday  a  pro- 
cession is  formed  in  that  chapel,  the  pilgrim's 
bearing  lighted  tapers  stamped  with  the  pictures 
of  the  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection,  and,  sing- 
ing a  processional  hymn  peculiar  to  the  Holy 
Land,  visit  each  altar  erected  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Passion,  reciting  the  Gospel  and 
prayers  applicable  to  each  station.  A  portion 
of  the  column  of  Flagellation  is  exposed  in  the 
first  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  altar,  where  the 
office  begins ;  and  so  they  move  on  to  the  dun- 
geon, and  to  the  place  where  they  parted  His 
vestments,  down  to  the  subterranean  chapel  or 
crypt  where  the  rugged  rocks  remain  as  when 
first  excavated,  and  where  the  sacred  Cross  was 
found ;  returning  again  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
Helena  above,  with  its  venerable  pillars  and 
beautiful  basket-work  capitals,  so  admirably  ren? 
dered  in  Roberts's  famous  drawing ;  then  pass- 
ing to  the  scene  of  the  clothing  in  the  purple 
robe  and  terrible  crown  of  thorns,  and  so  as- 
cending to  the  Mount  of  Calvary,  to  which  por- 
tion of  the  service  a  plenary  indulgence  is  at- 
tached, while  at  the  words  '*Hic  expiravit"  the 
pilgrims  prostrate  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross;  then  again  descending  to  the  ''stone 
of  unction,"  where  the  sacred  Body  was  wash- 
ed ;  thence  to  the  sepulchre  where  It  was  laid, 
on  to  the  place  in  the  garden  where  He  appear- 
ed to  Mary  Magdalen  after  the  resurrection, 
and  so  back  again  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  where  the  office  concludes  with  the 
touching  Litany  of  Loreto. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  solemn  service,  in  which 
even  Protestants  are  seen  to  join  with  nnwont- 
ed  fervor,  and  on  this  special'  day  it  was  crowd- 
ed to  excess.  When  it  was  over,  the  two  friends 
returned  to  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  the 
words  and  tones  of  the  hymn  still  lingering  in 
their  hearts: 

"Jesul  dolce  refbginm, 
Spes  una  Te  qoterentium. 
Per  Magdalense  meritam 
Peccati  solve  debltam.** 

Presently  the  English  stranger  rose,  and,  ap- 
proaching one  of  the  Franciscan  monks,  begged 
for  the  benediction  of  her  crucifix  and  other 
sacred  objects,  according  to  the  short  form  in 
use  at  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a  priv- 
ilege kindly  and  courteously  granted  to  her. 
And  now  the  shades  of  evening  are  darkening 
the  aisles  of  the  sacred  building,  and  the  pil- 
grims are  gathered  in. a  close  and  serried  mass 
in  the  Chapel  of  Calvary,  waiting  for  the  cere- 
mony which  is  to  close  the  solemn  offices  of 
that  awful  day.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Duke, 
who  had  been  their  companion  in  the  Via  Cru- 
eis, the  two  ladies  were  saved  from  the  crowd, 
and  conducted  by  a  private  staircase  from  the 
Greek  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  altar  of  Cal- 
vary. The  whole  is  soon  wrapped  in  profound 
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darknesH,  save  where  the  light  is  thrown  on  a 
cracifix  the  size  of  life,  erected  close  to  the  fa- 
tal spot.  You  might  have  fancied  yourself  alone 
hot  for  the  low  murmur  and  swaying  to  and  fro 
of  the  dense  crowd  kneeling  on  the  floor  of  th^ 
chapel.  Presently  a  Franciscan  monk  stepped 
Torward,  and,  leaving  his  brethren  prostrate  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  mounted  on  a  kind  of  es- 
trade  at  the  back,  and  proceeded  to  detach  the 
figure  of  oar  Blessed  Lord  from  the  cross.  As 
each  nail  was  painfully  and  slowly  drawn  out 
he  held  it  up,  exclaiming,  "  Ecce,  dulces  cla- 
vos ! "  exposing  it  at  the  same  time  to  the  view 
of  tlie  multitude,  who,  breathless  and  expect- 
ant, seemed  riveted  to  the  spot,  with  their  up- 
turned faces  fixed  on  the  symbol  represented  to 
them.  The  supernatural  and  majestic  stillness 
and  silence  of  that  great  mass  of  human  beings 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
whole  scene.  Presently  a  ladder  was  brought, 
and  the  sacred  figure  lifted  down,  as  in  Rubens's 


famous  picture  of  the  **  Deposition,"  into  the 
arms  of  the  monks  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Af 
the  last  nail  was  detached,  and  the  head  feU 
forward  as  of  a  dead  body,  a  low  deep  sob  burst 
from  the  very  souls  of  the  kneeling  crowd.  Ten- 
derly and  reverently  the  Franciscan  Fathers 
wrapped  it  in  fine  linen,  and  placed  it  in  the 
arms  of  the  Patriarch,  who  kneeling  received 
it,  and  carried  it  down  to  the -Holy  Sepulchre, 
the  procession  chanting  the  antiphon,  "Ac- 
ceperunt  Joseph  et  Nicodemus  corpus  Jesa; 
et  ligaverunt  illud  linteis  cum  aromatibus,  sicut 
mos  est  Judseis  sepelire."  The  crowd  followed 
eagerly,  yet  reverently,  the  body  to  its  last  rest- 
ing-place. It  is  a  representation  which  might 
certainly  be  painful  if  not  conducted  through- 
out with  exceeding  caret  But  done  as  it  is  at 
Jerusalem,  it  can  but  deepen  in  the  minds  of 
all  beholders  the  feelings  of  intense  reverence, 
adoration,  and  awe  with  which  they  draw  near 
to  the  scene  of  Christ's  sufferings. 
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VOYAGE  ALONE  IN  THE  ROB  ROY. 


'*  TT  was  a  strange  and  pleasant  life  for  me  all 
X  this  summer,  sailing  entirely  alone  by  sea 
and  river  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  with  its 
toils,  perils,  and  adventures  heartily  enjoyed." 
Thus  opens  Captain  Macgregor*s  account  of  his 
third  summer  voyage  in  the  Rob  Roy.  The 
two  earlier  voyages — one  through  Central  Eu- 
rope and  the  other  over  Norway  and  Sweden — 
have  already  been  described  in  the  pages  of  this 
Magazine ;  and  it  may  certainly  be  presumed 
that  this  third  voyage,  more  interesting  than 
the  former  two,  will  command  the  attention  of 
our  readers. 

The  previous  voyages  were  made  in  an  oak 
canoe;  their  progress  was  mainly  dependent 
upon  muscular  effort,  and  in  the  matter  of 
food  as  well  as  of  sleep  they  never  permitted 


an  absolute  divorce  from  the  land.  So  Cap- 
tain Macgregor  cogitated  during  the  winter  of 
186G-*67  how  he  might  make  the  pleasure  of  a 
voyage  complete  by  effecting  a  release  from  this 
degrading  necessity  of  seeking  rations  and  rest 
on  shore.  The  result  w^as  that  a  beautiful  little 
sailing  boat  took  the  place  of  the  oak  canoe, 
but  the  old  familiar  name  of  "  Rob  Roy"  was  re- 
tained. "  Once  afloat  in  this,"  says  the  Cap- 
tain, "the  water  was  my  road,  my  home,  my 
very  world,  for  a  long  and  splendid  summer." 

The  yawl  has  been  carefully  prepared  in  the 
most  minute  details.  The  Captain  has  no  idea 
of  getting  swamped,  smashed,  stove  in,  or  turned 
over  by  going  adrift  in  a  craft  which  has  been 
huddled  into  being  by  some  builder  ignorant  of 
what  is  wanted  for  a  sailor  traveler.     **I  re- 
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solved,"  he  says,  "  to  have  a  thoroughly  good 
sailing  boat — the  largest  that  could  be  well  man- 
aged in  rough  weather  by  one  strong  man — and 
with  every  bolt,  cleat,  sheave,  and  rope  well- 
considered  in  relation  to  the  questions:  How 
will  this  work  in  a  squall  ?  on  a  rock  ?  in  the 
dark^  or  in  a  rushing  tide  ?  a  crowded  lock  ? 
^not  to  say  in  a  storm  ?"  The  new  boat  was 
'*  first  sa/ej  next  comfortable,  and  then  /cut." 
Speed  might  have  been  insisted  upon  as  the 
first  quality  if  there  had  been  two  men  to  go 
aboard,  one  to  pick  up  the  other  when  he  should 
fall  over ;  but  in  this  case  the  Captain  was  a^o 
to  constitute  the  crew.  The 
Rob  Roy  then  is  a  life-boat  to 
begin  with.  She  is  7  feet 
breadth  of  beam  and  21  feet 
long,  and  is  thus  "capable  of 
carrying  in  her  cabin  another 
boat — a  little  dingey  or  punt — 
which  is  also  a  life-boat,  eight 
feet  long,  ''to  go  ashore  ky, 
to  take  exercise  in,  and  to  use 
for  a  refuge  in  last  resource  if 
shipwrecked." 

These  two  boats  are  the  Cap- 
tain's sole  companions.  But 
he  is  adapted  for  his  place ;  he 
has  good  health,  good  spirits, 
and  a  passion  for  the  sea ;  he 
has  learned  to  rise,  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep  as  the  water  or  winds 
decree,  without  regard  to  his 
watch;  his  wits  are  large 
enough  to  circumscribe  the 
tide,  breeze,  waves,  chart, 
buoys,  and  lights — also  the 
sails,  pilot-book,  and  compass 
— the  passing  vessels — and  to 
cook,  eat,  and  drink  in  the 
midst  of  all ;  so  that,  even 
apart  from  his  disposition,  he 
is  not  likely  to  have  time  to 
feel  "lonely."  We  shall  let 
the  Captain  describe  his  boat 
after  his  own  fashion : 


"The  Rob  Roy  is  a 
yawl-rig,  BO  as  to  place 
the  sailor  between  the 
sails  for  *  handiness.' 
She  is  double-skinned 
to  make  her  stanch 
and  dry  below,  and  she 
is  full-decked  to  keep 
out  the  sea  above.  She 
has  an  iron  keel  and 
kelson  to  resist  a  bump 
on  rocks,  and  with  four 
water-tight  compart- 
ments to  limit  its  ef- 
fects if  once  stove  in. 
Her  cabin  is  comfort- 
able to  sleep  in,  but 
only  as  arranged  when 
anchored  for  the  pur- 
pose— sleep  at  sea  is 
forbidden  to  her  crew.  Her  internal  arrange- 
ments for  cooking,  reading,  writing,  provisions, 
stores,  and  cargo  are  quite  different  from  those 
of  any  other  yacht ;  all  of  them  are  specially 
devised,  and  all  well  done." 

Thus  prepared,  the  boat  is  hastily  launched 
at  3  P.M.  on  the  7th  of  June,  1867.  She  has  a 
ton  and  a  half  of  pig-iron  on  board  for  ballast, 
is  laden  with  the  luggagd  and  luxuries  for  a 
three  months'  voyage,  her  masts  are  stepped, 
the  sails  are  bent,  the  flags  unfold  to  the 
breeze,  the  line  to  shore  is  slipped,  and  the 
Rob  Roy  leaves  Woolwich,  **  never  to  have  any 
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person  aboard  in  her  progress  bat  the  Captain, 
until  she  returns  to  the  builder's  yard."  And 
the  Captain,  with  good  reason,  congratulates 
himself  upon  the  comparison  of  his  floating 
freehold  "to  another  home  founded  on  Lon- 
don clay,  sternly  immovable,  and  with  the  quar- 
ter's rent  to  pay. "  We  landsmen,  who  are  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  the  sea  from  the  beach 
Yery  much  as  we  would  look  upon  a  picture,  can 
scarcely  appreciate  the  sailor's  love  of  the  ocean. 
He  does  not  view  it  in  perspective  ;  his  life  and 
his  home  are  upon  it. 

But  the  Rob  Roy  must  be  "  swung  for  the 
compass,"  since  the  amount  of  iron  on  board 
causes  the  delicate  needle  to  vary,  and  only  a 
half  point  of  variation,  however  small  it  may 
look  on  the  compass  card,  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  in  avoiding  a  shoal  or  in 
finding  a  harbor.  The  error  is  easily  ascer- 
tained by  turning  the  boat's  head  toward  the 
various  points  of  the  com- 
pass, and  marking  the  de- 
gree of  variation. 

We  start  from  the  Thames 
seaward.  Sailing  on  to 
Sheemess  the  Rob  Roy  fixes 
many  a  sailor's  eye,  with 
the  bright  sun  shining  on 
her  new  white  sails,  her 
brilliant  colored  flags  flut- 
tering gayly  in  the  wind  as 
the  waves  glance  and  play 
about  her  mahogany  sides. 
From  the  sketch  which 
heads  our  article  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Rob  Roy  is 
fully  decked  all  over  ex- 
cept an  open  well  near  the 
stern,  three  feet  square  and 
about  the  same  in  depth, 
including  a  strong  combing 
which  surrounds  both  this 
well  and  the  main  hatch- 


way, as  a  protection  in  a 
sea.  The  well  is  separated 
from  the  next  compartment 
by  a  bulkhead,  which  slopes 
forward  to  give  room  for 
stretching  of  the  limbs  and 
change  of  postui#,  and  so  as 
also  to  form  a  comfortable 
sloping  back  inside  of  the 
cabin,  which  supports  a 
large,  soft  pillow,  the  whole 
being  used  as  a  sofa  to  re- 
cline on  while  reading  or 
writing.  Fronting  the  seat 
hangs  the  binnacle  with  its 
tender,  thrilling  compass, 
and  the  lamp  always  ready 
to  be  lighted;  and  above 
the  binnacle  is  the  chart, 
which  from  its  exposed  fxy- 
sition  needs  to  be  protected 
by  a  frame.  The  compass 
is  so  placed  that  the  Captain 
can  see  its  face  even  when  reclining  upon  the 
deck  with  his  back  against  a  pillow  propped 
by  the  mizzen-mast,  as  seen  in  our  first  sketch. 
This  attitude  of  the  Captain  represents  th«  leis- 
ure of  the  sea ;  it  is  only  for  light  airs  and  gen- 
tle waves,  for  deep  rivers  or  long  runs  on  the 
same  tack. 

Let  us  push  forward  the  hatch  of  the  Rob 
Roy  and  open  the  interior  of  the  boat,  disclos- 
ing the  scene  represented  in  the  sketch  given 
on  the  preceding  page.  The  Captain  is  cook- 
ing his  dinner.  His  figure  conceals  a  water- 
tank,  which  holds  a  week's  supply  of  water ;  on 
the  tank  top  is  soap  and  a  clean  towel.  One 
of  the  two  boxes  on  the  left  side  of  the  cabin 
holds  "Dressing,"  the  other  "Reading  and 
Writing,"  and  under  the  shelf  is  a  portmanteau 
full  of  clothes.  The  pantry  contains  a  tea-pot, 
cup,  and  tumbler,  and  a  tray  holding  knife  and 
fork,  spoons,  salt  in  a  snuff-box,  pepper,  mna- 
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tard,  cork-screw,  and  lever-knife  for  preserred 
meat  tins,  etc. 

"  Of  course,"  says  the  Captain,  "  all  stoves 
with  coal  or  coke  or  similar  fuel  were  out  of 
the  question,  being  hard  to  light,  dusty  when 
lighted,  and  dirty  to  clean.  Various  spirit- 
lamps,  Etnas,  Magic  stoves,  Soyers,  and  others, 
were  examined  and  tried,  and  all  were  defect- 
ive in  grand  points.  The  Russian  lamp,  used 
in  his  Alpine  climbs  by  Mr.  Tuckett,  who  oc- 
cupies the  distinguished  office  of  '  Cook  of  the 
Canoe  Clnb,^  was  found  far  superior  to  all 
these.  This  lamp  is  less  than  three  inches  each 
way,  and  has  no  wick,  but  acts  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  blow -pipe.  In  two  minutes  after 
lighting  it  pours  forth  a  vehement  flame  about 
a  foot  in  height,  which  with  a  wanning  heat 


boils  two  large  cups  full  in  my  flat  copper  ket- 
tle in  five  minutes,  or  a  can  of  preserved  meat 
in  six  minutes. 

"While  the  kettle  is  boiling  we  bring  for- 
ward the  box  marked  *  Eating,'  take  the  loaf 
of  bread  out  of  its  Mackintosh  swathing,  prepare 
the  egg-pan  with  two  eggs,  the  tea-pot,  and  put 
sugar  into  the  tea-cup,  and  a  spoonful  of  pre- 
served milk  (Amey's  is  most  convenient,  being 
in  powder ;  but  Borden's,  in  a  kind  of  paste,  is 
most  agreeable) ;  lastly,  we  overhaul  the  but- 
ter-tin and  pot  of  marmalade  or  anchovies. 
The  healthful  relish  with  which  a  plain  hot 
breakfast  of  this  sort  is  consumed,  with  the  fresh 
air  all  round,  and  the  sun  athwart  the  east,  and 
the  waves  dancing  while  the  boat  sails  merrily 
all  the  time,  is  enhanced  by  the  pleasure  of 
steering  and  buttering  bread,  an4  holding  a 
hot  egg  and  a  tea-cup,  all  at  once." 

And  here  we  may  as  well  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  route  of  the  Rob  Roy  in  this 
interesting  voyage.  A  glance  at  the  map  on 
page  719  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The 
English  Channel  is  crossed  from  Dover  to  Bou- 
logne ;  then  the  French  coast  is  followed  to  the 
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mouth  of  the  Seine,  up  which  river  the  yawl 
proceeds  to  Paris ;  then  retarning  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  the  Channel  is  again  crossed  from 
Havre  to  Cowes ;  and,  finally,  the  Rob  Roy  re- 
turns along  the  English  coast  to  Dover  and  the 
Thames.  But  the  dotted  line  on  the  map  takes 
no  account  of  the  many  miles  of  zigzag  sailing 
which  had  to  be  accomplished  in  the  route. 

From  Dover  to  Boulogne  "it  was  simply  a 
pleasant  sail,  in  a  fine  day,  and  in  a  good  little 
boat.  The  sight  of  both  shores  at  once,  when 
you  are  in  the  widest  part  of  a  passage,  removes 
it  immediately  from  the  romance  and  interest 
of  being  entirely  out  of  sight  of  land  and  of 
ships,  and  of  all  else  but  water,  and  so  there  is 
absent  that  deeper  stir  of  feeling  which  power- 
fully seized  me  in  the  wide  traverse  afterward 
from  Havre  to  Cowes.  Indeed,  when  you  know 
the  under-water  geography  of  the  Channel  near 
Dover,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  you 
are  sailing  over  shallow 
waves ;  for  though  they 
seem  to  be  deep  and  grand 
enough  from  Dover  Castle 
or  the  Boulogne  heights,  the 
whole  way  might  almost  be 
spanned  by  piers  and  arches ; 
and  if  you  wished  to  walk 
over  dry-shod  at  the  low 
spring-tide,  you  need  only 
lay  from  shore  to  shore  a 
twenty-miles  slice  of  undu- 
lated ground  cut  from  the 
environs  of  London.  The 
cellars  of  the  houses  would 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
hut  the  chimney-pots  would 
still  be  above  it  for  stepping- 
stones." 

The  Captain  enters  the 
harbor  of  Boulogne  at  mid- 
night, after  some  little  diffi- 
culty occasioned  by  the  loss 


of  his  pilot-book.  In  all  these 
French  ports  there  is  a  peculiar- 
ity which  has  to  be  seriously 
considered  in  |^e  calculations 
of  a  sailing-master.  "They 
are  quiet  enough  up  to  a  cer- 
^  tain  time  of  night ;  but  as  the 
•*  tide  serves  the  whole  port 
awakes,  all  the  fishing  vessels 
get  ready  to  start.  The  quap 
become  vocal  with  shouts,  yells, 
calls,  whistles,  and  the  most 
stupid  din  and  hubbub.  This 
chorus  was  in  full  cry  about  two 
o'clock  A.M.  Soon  g^reat  lug- 
gers came  splashing  along  with 
shrieks  from  the  crews,  and  sails 
flapping,  chains  rattling,  spars 
knocking  about,  as  if  a  t«mpest 
were  in  rage."  The  Rob  Roy 
did  not  escape  this  onset  at  Bou- 
logne ;  for  one  of  this  lubberly 
craft,  larger  and  more  inebriated 
t^n  all  the  rest,  dashed  in^among  the  small  boats 
where  the  poor  little  yawl  lay,  then  wrapt  in  calm 
repose,  and  swooping  down  upon  it,  "  she  keeled 
us  over  on  our  beam-ends,  and  then  fastening 
her  clumsy,  rusty  anchor  in  my  mizzen-shronds 
(which  were  of  iron,  and  declined  to  snap), 
bore  me  and  my  boat  away  far  off,  ignominious- 
ly,  stem  foremost."  Then  came  the  duane  and 
police  functionaries  to  appraise  the  value  of  the 
yacht,  which  is  authorized  to  pass  as  an  article 
entered  for  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Except  in 
this  capacity  she  could  scarcely  hope  to  pass 
muster  in  a  French  port  at  all.  By  law  a 
ship's  papers  must  be  signed  **by  two  persons 
on  board" — a  difficulty  only  to  be  surmounted 
by  Macgregor's  signing  first  as  Captain  and  then 
as  cook.  Certainly  if  Macgregor  had  been  a 
Frenchman  he  could  not  have  entered  upon  his 
novel  voyage,  for  the  French  law  prevents  any 
of  its  citizens  from  sailing  all  alone. 
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The  north  coast  of 
France  from  Boulogne  to 
Havre  is  well  lighted  at 
night,  but  the  navigation 
is  dangerous  on  account  of 
the  numerous  shoals  and 
the  tortuous  currents  and 
tides.  For  about  the  first 
half  of  the  distance  the 
shores  are  low,  and  the 
water,  even  far  out,  is 
shallow.  Afterward  the 
land  rises  to  huge  red 
cliffs,  rugged  and  steep 
sometimes  for  miles,  with- 
out an  j  opening.  Fortu-- 
nately  the  Captain  escaped 
a  S.  W.  wind,  which,  with 
the  fogs  and  sea  which  it 
brings,  would  have  made 
progress  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible. "  We  had  good 
weather,"  says  the  Cap- 
tain, '*on  the  worst  parts  of  the  French  coast, 
and  mj  stormy  days  were  yet  to  come." 

Captain  Macgregor's  entrance  to  the  harbor 
of  Treport,  a  pretty  little  bathing  town  midway 
between  Boulogne  and  Havre,  was  an  occasion 
of  great  excitement  both  on  the  yawl  and  on 
shore.  The  pilot-book  gave  a  serious  account 
of  the  difficulties  of  entering  the  harbor,  and  a 
crowd  gradually  collected  on  the  pier  to  wit- 
ness the  fate  of  the  little  boat,  evidently  expect- 
ing that  she  would  be  smashed.  **A  single 
bump  on  the  bar  with  such  a  sen,  and  in  two 
minutes  she  would  be  a  helpless  wreck.'*  The 
wind  blew  a  perfect  gale  from  the  west.  But 
the  Rob  Roy  passed  the  shingle  bar  in  spite  of 
high  seas,  the  cross-tide,  and  the  exceedingly 
narrow  entrance.  The  Captain  gives  the  fol- 
lowing amusing  account  of  his  reception  at  the 
Treport  pier : 

*' Among  the  spectators  the  only  one  who 
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did  not  hold  his  hat  on  against  the  wind  was 
an  extraordinary  personage  who  capered  about 
shouting.  Long  curly  hair  waved  over  his  face ; 
his  dress  was  hung  round  with  corks  and  tas- 
sels ;  he  swung  a  long  life-line  round  his  head, 
and  screamed  at  me  words  which  were  of  course 
utterly  lost  in  the  breeze.  This  dancing  der- 
vish was  the  *  life-saver,'  marine  preser^'er,  and 
general  bore  of  the  occasion,  and  he  seem- 
ed unduly  annoyed  to  see  me  profoundly  deaf 
to  his  noise  as  I  stood  on  the  after-deck  to  get 
a  wider  view,  holding  on  by  the  mizzen-mast, 
steering  with  my  feet,  and  surveying  the  en- 
trance with  my  glass.  All  the  people  ran  along- 
side as  the  Rob  Roy  glided  past  the  pier  and 
smoothly  berthed  upon  a  great  mud-bank  ex- 
actly as  desired,  and  then  I  apologized  to  the 
quaint  Frenchman,  saying  that  I  could  not  an- 
swer him  before,  for  really  I  had  enough  to  do 
to  steer  my  boat,  at  which  all  the  rest  laughed 
heartily ;  but  we  made  it  up 
next  day,  and  the  dervish 
and  Rob  Roy.  were  good 
friends  again." 

At  Treport  the  Captain 
falls  in  with  M.  Charles,  the 
owner  of  the  Onyx,  an  En- 
glish-built yacht.  The  two 
yachts  started  in  company 
for  a  run  to  Dieppe,  thirteen 
miles  distant.  Here  they 
fonnd  a  nest  of  twelve  En- 
glish yachts.  * '  These  grace- 
ful creatures  (is  it  possible 
that  a  fine  yacht  can  be  count- 
ed as  an  inanimate  thing  ?) 
reclined  on  the  muddy  bosom 
of  the  basin;  but  I  would 
not  put  the  Rob  Roy  there, 
it  seemed  so  pent-up  and 
torpid  a  life,  and  with  the 
curious  always  gazing  down 
from  the  loftv  quay  right 
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into  your  cabin,  especial- 
ly as  next  day  I  wished  to 
have  a  quiet  Sunday." 
But  in  this  respect  the 
Captain  was  disappoint- 
ed. "  Instead  of  a  peace- 
ful day  of  rest  the  Sun- 
day at  Dieppe  was  un- 
usually bustling  from 
morning  to  night,  for  it 
was  the  *  FSte  Dieu ' 
there.  The  streets  were 
dressed  in  gala,  and 
strewn  with  green  herbs, 
while  along  the  shop- 
fronts  was  a  long  fes- 
tooned stripe  of  white 
calico,  set  off  by  roses 
here  and  there ;  the  ship- 
ping, too,  was  decked  in 
flag  array,  and  drums, 
bells,  and  trombones 
ushered  a  long  proces- 
sion of  schools  and  sol- 
diers, and  young  peo- 
ple coming  from  their 
flrst  communion,  and 
their  priests  and  banners 
and  relics,  which  halted 
around  temporary  altars 
in  the  open  air  to  recite 
a  chant,  while  a  vast 
crowd  followed  to  gaze." 
In  his  canoe  voyages 
the  Captain  had  carried 
with  him  a  supply  of 
books  and  periodicals, 
and  illustrated  stories  in 
various  languages,  to  be 
given  away.  The  Rob 
Roy  yawl,  being  more 
spacious,  was  more  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  lit- 
erature. These  books 
were  given  away  from 
day  to  day,  and  especial- 
ly on  Sunday  afternoons,  among  the  sailors  and 
water-population  wherever  the  Rob  Roy  roYcd. 
"Thousands  of  seamen  can  read,  and  h&ve 
time,  but  no  books.  Bargees  lolling  about,  or 
prone  in  the  sun,  eagerly  began  a  *  Pilgrim's 
Progress'  when  thus  presented,  and  sometimes 
went  on  reading  and  thinking  for  hours.  Fish- 
ermen came  off  in  boats  to  ask  for  them,  po- 
licemen and  soldiers  too  begged  for  a  book, 
and  then  asked  for  another  for  a  *  child  at 
school.'  Smart  yachtsmen  were  most  grateful 
of  all,  and  some  even  offered  to  pay  for  them ; 
the  navvies,  lock-keepers,  ferry-men,  water- 
men, porters,  dock-men,  and  guard-men  of 
light-houses,  piers,  and  hulks,  as  well  as  many 
a  Royal  Navy  blue-jacket,  gratefully  accepted 
these  little  souvenirs  with  every  appearance  of 
gratitude."  How  these  books  were  conveyed 
from  the  little  dingey  to  men  in  large  vessels, 
is  shown  in  the  sketch  on  page  721. 


On  returning  from  liis  Sunday  missionary 
tour  to  the  quay  there  happened  to  the  Captain 
"  an  absurd  misery  of  the  kind  considered  to 
be  comical,  and  so  beyond  sympathy.  The  lit> 
tie  yawl  being  anchored  in  the  harbor  had  also 
a  long  rope  to  the  quay,  and  by  this  I  could 
draw  it  near  the  foot  of  an  upright  ladder  of 
iron  bars  fixed  in  the  stones  of  the  quay  wa^. 
an  ordinary  plan  of  access  in  such  cases.  'Iw 
pier-man  promised  faithfully  to  watch  my  boat 
as  the  tide  sunk  (it  was  every  moment  more  , 
and  more  under  his  very  nose),  and  so  haul  her 
about  that  she  should  not  *  ground'  before  my 
return ;  yet  when  I  came  back  at  night  ber 
keel  had  sunk  and.  sunk  until  it  reached  the 
bottom,  so  she  could  not  be  moved  with  all  our 
pulling.  Moreover  the  tide  -had  gone  out  so 
far  as  to  prevent  any  boat  at  all  from  coming 
to  the  dock  wall  round  the  harbor.  I  tried  to 
amuse  myself  for  an  hour  while  the  tide  might 
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rise ;  hut  at  length,  impfttient  and  sleepj  and 
ready  for  bed,  to  be  off  to-morrow  at  break  of 
daj,  I  determined  to  get  on  board  at  once 
somehow  or  other.  Descending  then  by  the 
iron  bars  until  I  reached  the  last  of  them,  I 
swung  myself  on  the  slack  of  the  strong  cable 
hanging  (roiiy' above  (and  attached  at  the  other 
end  to  my  yawl),  and  which  the  man  received 
strict  orders  to  *■  haul  taut'  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment. Alas!  in  his  clumsy  hands  the  effect 
intended  was  exactly  reversed ;  the  rope  was 
gently  loosened,  and  I  subsided  in  the  most  un- 
dignified, inevitable,  and  provokingly  cool  man- 
ner, quietly  into  the  water  at- 10.30  p.m.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  use  in  grumbling,  so  I  splut- 
tered and  laughed,  and  then  went  to  bed." 

Long  before  sunrise  the  Rob  Roy  was  creep- 
ing out  of  the  harbor  of  Dieppe,  towed  by  some 
sturdy  fish-wives  on  the  quay,  thus  saving  the 
Cilptain  a  good  half  hour  of  tedious  rowing 
against  wind  and  tide.  Tims 
the  stanch  little  boat  is  again 
about  to  brave  the  perils  of 
the  French  coast      Great 
beetling  cliffs  of  sharp  red  ,^ 

flint    glitter   alongside    its  ^^^ 

course  for  miles  and  miles, 
far  beyond  what  the  eye 
could  reach,  forming  an  im- 
pressive object  ever  in  sight, 
and  generally  begetting  an 
earnest  hope  that  the  weath- 
er may  be  good  just  to-day. 
This  iron-bound  coast  has 
no  port  easy  of  entrance,  and 
the  tides  are  very  powerful, 
so  that  with  either  a  gale  or 
a  calm  there  would  be  a  dan- 
ger to  meet.  And  here  be- 
came apparent  the  disad- 
vantages of  yacht  navigation 
undertaken  under  these  cir- 


cumstances. An  ordinary 
vessel  would  fbt  well  out  to 
sea,  and  go  on  night  and 
day  in  deep  water,  again 
nearing  the  land  close  to  \t& 
destination.  But  the  Rob 
Roy  has  only  a  single  oc- 
cupant, and  its  course  had 
to  be  within  seven  or  eight 
miles  of  the  shore,  so  as  to 
be  within  reach  of  a  port 
at  night ;  else  in  the  Cap- 
tain's attempt  to  sleep  his 
boat  might  drift  twenty 
miles  with  the  tide,  out  to 
sea  or  upon  the  shore. 

It  is  determined  that  the 
Rob  Roy  shall  enter  Havre 
without  stopping  at  Etretat 
or  Fecamp.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  formidable- 
looking  Cape  Antifer  the 
wind  gradually  lulls  away 
to  nothing.  It  is  only  four 
or  five  miles  to  Cape  de  la  Heve,  and  once  round 
that,  on  the  other  side  is  Havre.  *  *■  How  tantalias- 
ing,"  writes  the  Captain,  *^to  be  so  near,  and  yet 
still  out  of  reach!  If  this  calm  ends  in  a  west 
wind  we  may  be  driven  back  any  where  by  that 
and  the  tide.  If  it  ends  in  a  thunder-storm,  we 
shall  have  to  put  off  to  sea  at  once. "  The  light- 
houses up  aloft  on  the  crag  are  already  lighted. 
Soon  it  will  be  dark,  and  we  shall  at  least  have  to 
enter  Havre  by  night.  For  once  the  Captain  is 
"out  of  sorts;"  he  confesses,  "I  felt  lonely,  ex- 
ceedingly lonely  and  helpless ;  also  sleepy,  fever- 
ish, discontented,  and  miserable.  The  lonely 
feeling  came  only  twice  more  in  the  voyage ;  the 
other  bad  feelings  never  again."  Fortunately, 
after  four  hours  of  restless  waiting,  a  favoraUe 
breeze  rises,  and  we  double  the  cape.  The 
flashing  of  the  lights  at  Havre  is  a  happy  re- 
ward to  a  long  day's  toil,  and  as  the  yawl  speeds 
forward  cheerily  through  the  gloom  the  kettle 
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hums  over  the  lamp,  and  a 
bumper  of  hcrgrog  is  served  out 
to  "the  crew,"  as  the  Captain 
loves  to  call  himself  by  way  of 
variety. 

Now  for  a  tedious  voyage  of 
300  miles  up  the  Seine  to  Paris. 
At  noon  on  the  26th  of  June 
the  Rob  Roy  is  hooked  on  to  a 
steamer,  and  is  towed  up  the 
river.  Much  time  is  wasted  in 
passing  through  each  lock.  **In 
nearing  it  th^  steamer  sounded 
her  shrill  whistle  to  give  warn- 
ing, but  the  lock  was  sure  to  be 
full  of  barges  and  boats  when 
we  came  close.  Then  our  cav- 
alcade had  to  draw  aside  until 
the  sluggish  barges  in  front  had 
all  come  out,  and  we  went  into 
the  great  basin  with  bumps,  and 
knocks,  and  jars,  and  shout- 
ing. It  required  active  use  of 
the  boat-hook  for  me  to  get  the  Rob  Roy  into 
the  proper  place  in  the  lock,  and  then  to  keep 
her  there.  The  men  were  not  clumsy  nor  care- 
less, but  still  the  polished  mahogany  yawl  had 
no  chance  in  a  squeezing  match  with  the  heavy 
floats  and  barges,  and  it  was  always  sure  to  go 
to  the  wall."  Thus  four  nights  and  nearly  five 
days  are  passed  in  mounting  the  Seine.  "The 
architecture  and  engineering  of  this  fine  river," 
says  Captain  Macgregor,  "are  indeed  splendid. 
The  noble  bridges,  the  vast  locks,  barrages, 
quays,  barriers,  and  embankments  are  far  supe- 
rior to  ours  on  the  Thames,  though  that  river 
fioats  more  wealth  in  one  day  than  the  Seine 
does  in  a  month." 

"There  was  no  romance  in  this  manner  of 
progress  up  the  river.  The  poetry  of  wander- 
ing where  you  will,  and  all  alone,  can  not  be 
thrown  around  a  boat  pulled  by  the  nose  while 
you  are  sitting  in.  it  all  day.     The  Rob  Roy, 
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with  mast  down,  and  tied  by  a  tow-rope,  was 
like  an  eagle  limping  with  clipped  pinion  and  a 
chained  foot." 

At  St.  Cloud  on  the  last  day  of  June.  Here 
we  am  to  rest  while  the  yawl  is  thoroughly 
cleaned,  brightly  varnished,  and  its  inside  gayly 
painted  with  Cambridge  blue,  so  as  to  appear 
at  the  French  Exhibition  in  its  very  best  suit, 
and  then  at  the  British  Regatta  on  the  Seine. 

The  Captain  does  not  bore  us  with  an  account 
of  the  Exhibition ;  and  as  to  Paris  hotels 
they  were  out  of  his  line,  as  while  at  Paris  he 
slept  on  board  the  Rob  Roy.  This  led  to  an 
acquaintance  with  a  "gendarme,"  of  which  he 
gives  the  following  account :  "  Each  morning 
about  seven  o'clock  yon  might  notice  a  smart- 
looking  French  policeman  standing  on  the  grass 
bank  of  the  Exhibition,  and  staring  hard  at  the 
Rob  Roy.  He  had  come  to  see  her  Captain  at 
his  somewhat  airy  toilet,  and  he  was  particularly 
interested,  if  not  amazed, 
to  witness  the  evolutions 
of  a  tooth-brush.  Per- 
haps he  found  them  not 
only  interesting  but  in- 
structive, and  involving  an 
idea  perfectly  new — ^hard 
also  to  comprehend  from 
so  distant  an  inspection. 
Surely  this  strange  imple- 
ment must  be  a  novelty  im- 
ported from  England  for 
exhibition  here.  As  he 
gazed  in  wonder  at  the 
rapid  exercise  I  sometimes 
gave  the  curious  instru- 
ment an  extra  flourish 
above  or  below,  and  the 
intelligent  and  courteous 
gendarme  never  rightly  de- 
cided whether  or  not  the 
tooth-brush  was  an  essen* 
tUA  though  ioscmtable  part 
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of  the  yacht*8  sailing  gear.  Our  acquaintance, 
howeyer,  improved,  and  he  kindly  took  charge 
of  the  boat  in  my  absence ;  not  without  a  mys- 
terious air  as  he  recounted  its  travels  (and  a 
good  deal  more)  to  the  numerous  visitors — 
many  of  whom,  after  his  explanations,  left  the 
Rob  Roy  quite  delighted  that  they  had  seen 
*•  the  little  ship  which  had  sailed  from  Amer- 
ica!'" 

On  Sunday  the  little  dingey  had  its  usual 
cargo  of  books,  papers,  and  pictures,  and  the 
bargemen  on  the  Seine  were  grateful  for  some- 
thing to  read.  Our  sketch  on  page  722  repre- 
sents a.  man  watering  a  horse,  and  who  swam 
out  to  the  Rob  Roy  to  get  a  paper,  and  then 
carefully  placed  the  gift  in  a  dry  place  ashore 
until  he  should  be  able  to  use  it  when  he  was 
dressed  again. 

The  Rob  Roy  had  pushed  up  to  Paris  chiefly 
to  see  and  help  in  the  Regatta.     The  Canadian 
boatmen  came  out  ahead  both  of  the  French  and 
English.     Captain  Macgregor  commends  them 
especially  for  their  steering  and 
stroke ;  he  finds  the  French  ahead 
of  the  English  in  the  speed  of 
their  canoes ;  but  as  to  the  tnan  he  .^ 

thinks  we  must  learn  from  En- 
gland. He  gives  t^e  foilowing 
description  of  a  canoe  chose  on 
the  Seine :  "  Two  prizes  were  of- 
fered at  the  Paris  Regatta  for  a 
canoe  chase  open  to  all  *  peoples.' 
Five  French  canoes  entered,  but 
there  was  only  one  English  canoe- 
ist ready  in  his  Rob  Roy  to  meet 
Ml  comers. 

"The  canoes  were  drawn  up 
on  land  alongside  each  other,  and 
with  their  stems  touching  the 
lower  step  of  the  *  Tribune'  or 
grand  stand.  It  was  curious  to 
observe  the  "various  positions 
taken  up  by  the  different  men,  as 
each  adopted  what  he  thought 


was  the  best  manner  of 
starting.  One  was  at  his 
boat's  stem;  another,  at 
the  side,  half  earned  his 
canoe,  ready  to  be  *off;' 
another  grasped  the  bow  ; 
while  the  most  knowing 
paddler  held  the  end  of  his 
*  painter'  (or  little  rope) 
extended  from  the  bow  as 
far  as  it  would  reach? 

"All  dashed  off  together 
on  being  started,  and  ran 
with  their  boats  to  the  wa- 
ter.   The  Frenchmen  soon 
"^  -_  got  entangled  together  by 

^  trying    to   get   into   their 

~^  boats  dry;    but   the  En- 

_  _  glishman  had  made  up  his 

mind  for  a  wetting^ and  it 
might  as  well  come  now 
at  once  as  in  a  few  min- 
utes after,  so  he  mshed  straight,  into  the  river 
up  to  his  waist,  and  therefore,  being  free  from 
th6  crowding  of  others,  he  got  into  his  boat 
all  dripping  wet,  but  foremost  of  all,  and  then 
paddled  swiftly  away.  The  rest  soon  followed ; 
and  all  of  them  were  making  to  the  flag-boat 
anchored  a  little  way  off,  round  which  the  ca- 
noes must  first  make  a  turn.  Here  the  En- 
glishman, misled  by  the  various  voices  on  shore 
telling  him  the  (wrong)  side  he  was  to  take,  lost 
all  the  advantage  of  his  start ;  so  that  all  the 
six  boats  arrived  at  the  flag-boat  together,  each 
straggling  to  get  round  it,  but  locked  with  some 
other  opponent  in  a  general  scramble.  Next, 
their  course  was  back  to  the  shore,  where  they 
jumped  out  and  ran  along,  each  one  dragging 
his  bdAt  round  another  flag  on  dry  land,  amidst 
the  cheers  and  lau^ter  of  the  dense  group  of 
spectators,  who  had  evidently  not  anticipated  a 
contest  so  new  in  its  kind,  and  so  completely 
visible  from  beginning  to  end.  Again  dashing 
into  the  water,  the  little  straggling  fleet  pad- 
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died  awaj  to  another  flag- 
boat,  bat  not  now  in  sach 
close  array.  Some  stuck 
in  the  willows  or  rushes,  or 
were  overturned  and  had  to 
swim;  and  .the  chance  of 
who  might  win  was  still 
open  to  the  man  of  strength 
and  spirit,  with  reasonably 
good  luck.  Once  more  the 
compAing  canoes  came 
swiftly  back  to  shore,  and 
were  dragged  round  the 
flag,  and  another  time  pad- 
dled round  the  flag-boat; 
and  now  he  was  to  be  win- 
ner who  could  first  reach 
the  shore  and  bring  his  ca- 
noe to  the  Tribune :  a  well- 
earned  /ictory,  won  by  the 
Englishman,  far  ahead  of  a 

the  rest." 

But  the  reef^ints  on  the 
Rob  Roy's  sails  rattle  impatiently  for  the  sea- 
breezes.  So  we  are  outward  bound  once  more. 
Being  towed  down  the  Seine  is  so  much  like 
being  towed  up  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  fol- 
low the  Rob  Roy  back  to  Havre.  We  have  at 
length  passed  the  last  bridge  of  the  river,  and  to 
escape  the  Aarrg*  are  anchored  with  other  ves- 
sels ofl*  the  quaint  old  town  of  Qaillebceuf.  As 
a  result  of  this  peculiar  tide  we  fancy  as  night 
comes  on  that  our  steamer's  anchor  is  dragging. 
But  the  Captain  so  confidently  denies  this  that 
we  go  off  to  sleep.  By-and-by  we  hear  a  rap, 
tap,  tap,  tap  on  the  boat.  In  a  moment  we 
dash  off  covering,  roof,  hatchway,  and  stand  on 
deck  confronted  by  a  horrible  scene,  which  is 
represented  in  the  sketch  on  page  724.  ^  Our 
steamer  had  drifted  in  the  dark  until  we  closed 
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*  A  tide  pbenomenoii,  which  the  Captain  describes 
thus :  "The  water  then  rushes  up  the  narrowing,  ftm- 
nel- shaped  estuary,  in  a  broad  and  swelling  wave, 
sometimes  four  feet  high,  and  this  will  sweep  off  even 
large  vessels  from  their  anchors,  and  it  causes  many 
wrecks.  On  a  former  occasion,  when  I  happened  to 
be  in  this  neighborhood,  a  high  tide  had  been  truly 
predicted  by  astronomers,  which  would  culminate  at 
the  little  town  of  Caudebec  on  the  Seine,  but  would 
also  rlse'liigher  than  ever  known  before  on  all  the 
a^lacent  coasts. 

"l^e  news  of  this  coming  wonder  spread  over 
France,  and  there  being  then  a  lull  in  Europe  as  to 
revolutions,  etc.,  except,  of  course,  the  perennial  revo- 
lution in  Spain,  the  quidnunea  of  the  provinces  had  to 
run  to  the  coast  for  an  excitement.  Excursion  trains 
and  heavily-laden  steamers  poured  volumes  of  people 
Into  Caudebec  and  many  of  them  had  never  seen  salt 
sea  before,  while  even  at  the  fashionable  bathing-town 
of  Trouville  the  sight  was  a  strange  one  for  a  visitor. 

"  Thousands  of  expectant  observers  paraded  the  soft 
white  sand  as  the  full  moon  shone  on  a  wavcless  sea, 
and  the  brilliant  dresses  of  the  ladies  colored  the  beau- 
tifhl  tableau.  • 

"  The  tide  flowed  and  flowed ;  it  bubbled  over  the 
usual  bounds  of  the  shore ;  it  trickled  into  the  bath- 
ing-sheds ;  it  swelled  still  higher  upon  the  trim-kept 
promenade,  until  it  lapped  the  highest  point,  and  then 
went  gently  down  again.  Eclipses  and  tides  are  pat- 
ent proofjs  to  the  people  that  physical  science  can  ap- 
peal to." 


upon  another  steamboat  astern.  My  yawl,  tied 
to  the  stem  of  one,  was  between  that  and  the 
bows  of  the  other,  the  anchor  chain  of  which 
had  already  got  underneath  the  waist  of  the 
Rob  Roy,  and  had  been  ringing  the  rap,  tap, 
tap  of  a  warning  that  undoubtedly  saved  her 
life.  Light  flashed  from  the  riding  lamp  bang- 
ing at  the  steamer's  bow  full  on  my  boat's  deck, 
now  heeled  over  deeply  until  the  dark  water 
rushed  through  her  gunwale;  and  it  seemed 
that  only  a  few  seconds  more  and  the  poor  little 
Rob  Roy  would  sink  in  the  flood,  or  be  ground 
into  splinters  by  the  two  great  iron  monsters 
nearing  each  instant  in  the  dark. 
'  **  All  this  was  seen  in  the  same  rapid  glance 
which  in  such  dangers  grasps  a  whole  scene  in 
a  moment  and  stamps  it  in  the  mind  for  years. 
'^My  boat  hung  on  the  chain,  yet  wavered 
with  equal  poise  to  go  this  way  or  that.  If  she 
could  be  swerved  to  the  stem  she  might  pos- 
sibly escape  destruction,  but  if  to  the  other  side, 
then  the  string  rope  at  her  bow  would  entirely 
prevent  her  escape.  With  a  loud  shout  to 
arouse  the  crews  I  put  every  atom  of  force  in 
my  body  into  one  desperate  shove,  straining 
nerve  and  muscle  in  one  desperate  effort  until 
I  could  not  see.  She  trembled  and  surged — it 
was  successful,  and  I  fell  into  the  water,  but 
my  yawl  was  saved.  Crash  came  the  two 
steamers  together.  I  heeded  nothing  of  their 
din  and  smashing,  and  the  uproar  of  the  men, 
but  I  had  scrambled  all  wet  into  my  cabin, 
nervously  shaking  with  excitement  and  a  chat- 
tering of  teeth.  Then  I  sat  down  to  sum  up 
my  braises — a  barked  shin,  sprained  thigh,  antf 
bleeding  cheek-bone;  and  a  hapless  object  I 
must  have  seemed,  bathing  by  turns  ray  leg, 
and  shin,  and  face  from  a  brandy  bottle,  and 
then  a  gulp  inside." 

We  arrive  at  Havre  July  21.  After  a  brief 
rest  we  are  towed  out  into  the  harbor.  But  we 
have  no  sooner  hoisted  our  jib  for  an  independ- 
ent course  than  our  bowsprit  end  breaks  off 
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And  oar  jib  flies  away  into  the  air  like  an  urn- 
breUa  blown  inside  oat  Our  French  boatmen 
resome  their  hold  npon  the  yawl,  and  after  cap- 
turing the  truant  jib,  we  are  again  left  free  on 
the  rolling-waves. 

We  recross  the  channel  to  Cowes,  and  as 
our  first  night  is  spent  out  at  sea  in  ih^  great 
highway  of  nations,  there  is  great  danget  of  be- 
ing run  over.  But  the  danger  is  only  likely, 
and  sleep  is  imperative.  We  roll  the  ample 
maxn-sail  around  us,  and  with  our  life-belt  on, 
tie  ourselves  to  the  boom,  as  seen  on  page  725. 
As  we  wake  next  morning  we  discern  land,  and 
soon  make  a  landing  at  Littlehampton,  between 
Bognor  and  Brighton.  Wide  seas  are  no  more 
to  be  thought  of,  and  the  summer  is  free.  From 
Littlehampton  we  sail  to  Cowes,  and  the  tall 
yellow  masts  clustered  there  show  already  what 
an  assemblage  the  yawl  will  meet  at  the  Boyal 
Yacht  Squadron  Regatta.  Many  old  friends 
greet  us  here,  and  his  Royal  Highness,  Com- 
modore of  the  Canoe  Club,  shakes  hands  with 

OS. 

''In  the  Regatta  week  the  tide  of  a  congre- 
gation coming  oat  of  the  pretty  church  at  Cowes 
is  thoroughly  aquatic.  Fine  stalwart  men  with 
handsome  faces,  girls  with  chignons  as  big  as  a 
top-sail  bunt,  yacht  skippers  of  bronze  hue  and 
anxious  eye,  well-fed  saUors  with  blue  Jerseys, 
children  with  hat  ribbons  and  neck-ties  labeled 
with  yacht  names.  There  are  150  yachts  on 
the  water  here,  and  the^b  Roy  anchored  close 
to  the  hote]„  from  which  the  sight  was  magnifi- 
cent at  night,  when  each  mast>light  was  hung, 
and  the  whole  made  a  brilliant  crescent  reflected 
in  calm  sea,  while  excellent  music  played  softly 
on  shore,  and  at  each  half  hour  the  bell  of  ev- 
ery vessel  tolled  the  tiikie,  Rob  Roy  adding  her 
note  to  the  jingle  by  so  manythumps  with  an 
iron  pot." 

''The  Nor^pareil  American  life-raft  was  in 
Cowes  after  her  Atlantic  voyage  of  forty-three 
days  at  sea.  Two  of  her  three  adventurous 
crew  were  Prussians,  who  coald  speak  English 
only  imperfectly,  and  the  third  was  a  Yankee. 
From  the  sketch  on  page  725  it  will  be  seen  that 
she  is  schooner-rigged,  and  very  coarsely  rigged 
too.  Gigantic  flags  and  streamers  overwhelm 
her  masts,  but  fourteen  of  us  on  her  deck  seem 
to  sink  the  buoyant  life-raft  only  an  inch  more 
in  the  water.  She  is  made  of  three  long  tubes 
of  India  rubber,  blown  np  by  bellows ;  and  when 
the  air  is  oat,  these  can  be  packed  away  snug- 
ly, weighing  in  all  about  a  ton,  and  intended  to 
be  inflated  and  launched  from  a  ship's  deck  in 
case  of  disaster.  The  men  had  for  shelter  dur* 
ing  their  long  voyage  only  a  small  watet^proof 
tent  on  the  deck,  with  a  gutter  round  its  edge 
to  catch  the  rain-water,  and  so  to  replenish  their 
supply,  kept  In  bags  on  each  side,  and  now  hand- 
ed about  in  glasses  as  '  traveled  liquor,'  to  wash 
down  biscuits,  still  surplus  from  the  'sea  store.' 
Their  cooking  apparatus  was  at  first  worked  by 
petroleum,  but  this  speedily  burned  the  metal 
out,  and  they  were  driven  to  manufacture  a  very 
ramshackle  sort  of  oil-lamp,  fed  by  the  oil  for 
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their  ship-light  and  their  compass,  and  supplied 
by  passing  vessels.  The  actual  substratum,  or 
raft  proper,  seems  to  (^e  strong  and  substantial, 
but  the  gear,  sails,  and  all  other  things  were 
miserably  contrived  and  worse  executed  in  prep- 
aration for  a  long  dreary  voyage,  drifting  in  wet 
and  weariness  during  six  weeks,  which  I  could 
not  but  contrast  with  the  pleasant  six  weeks  jast 
passed  in  the  Rob  Roy." 

After  the  Regatta  there  were  some  excellent 
rowing-matches,  varied  by  a  "punt  chase," 
which  we  illustrate  on  page '726,  and  of  which 
we  have  the  following  description :  "  One  man 
in  a  punt  is  chased 'by  four  in  a  row-boat,  who 
have  to  catch  both  him  and  his  boat  within  ten 
minutes.  Of  coarse  his  path  is  devious  and 
tortuous  on  the  water,  his  resort  being  quick 
turns,  while  the  chasers  gain  in  speed.  After 
numerous  close  escapes  he  leaps  into  the  water. 
Then  if  the  pursuers  hold  his  boat  it  clogs  them 
in  following  him,  and  if  they  follow  him  while 
his  boat  is  left  free  he  manages  to  escape  round 
some  tangled  mass  of  shipping,  and  so  regains 
his  boat  for  a  new  start 

"  In  one  of  these  punt  chases  at  Cowes  the 
punter  had  several  times  plnnged  into  the  sea, 
and  amidst  shouts  and  cheers  he  was  always 
closely  followed  by  one  of  his  chasers,  who  swam 
almost  equally  well.  At  length  the  brave  punt- 
er swam  over  to  the  Alberta,  one  of  the  Queen's 
steam-yachts,  which  had  several  of  the  Royal 
Princesses  and  others  on  board,  who  kindly  thus 
patronised  the  races,  and  their  presence  was 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  us  all.  The  hardy 
sailor  scaled  the  yacl)t,  and  actually  ran  among 
the  ladies — who  doubtless  were  much  amused, 
and  indeed  they  tittered  vastly.  Then  he  mount- 
ed the  lofty  paddle-box,  closely  followed  by  his 
resolute  pursuer,  who  would  not  be  shaken  ofil 
With  one  moment  of  hesitation  the  punter  took 
a  splendid  '  header'  into  the  sea,  and  as  he  was 
thus  descending  firom  the  paddle-box  the  gan 
fired,  showing  that  the  ten  minutes  had  ex- 
pired. The  pursuer  could  then,  of  course,  have 
given  up  the  chase  as  done.  He  had  lost,  and 
could  not  win  now.  *  But  there  was  still  in  him 
that  fine  free  boldness  which  superadds  brave 
deed  to  stem  duty,  and  amidst  a  burst  of  cheers 
he  too  leaped  down  into  the  sea.  The  first  diver, 
however,  had  heard  the  wished-for  gun  as  he 
fell,  and  so  he  claimed  his  prize  when  he  came 
up  all  red  and  watery,  and  both  had  well  gained 
the  applause  of  the  spectators." 

At  last  we  are  upon  the  homeward  voyage. 
On  the  Bembridge  reef  the  yawl  strikes  a  rock, 
but  luckily  escapes  serious  harm.  We  are 
scareely  out  of  hearing  of  the  drums  at  Ports- 
mouth when  we  are  caught  in  a  fog.  Then  a 
thunder-storm  comes  up,  and  we  are  in  utter 
darkness.  Such  are  the  incidents  of  our  voy- 
age from  Cowes  to  Brighton.  From  this  point, 
after  rounding  Beachy  Head,  we  can  find  easy 
ports  all  the  way  to  London.  Beachy  Head  we 
ought  to  reach  by  2  o'dpck  p.m.  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  eastward  tide.  But  in 
this  we  do  not  succeed,  so  we  turn  shoreward 
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and  anchor,  waiting  the  torn  of  the  tide  or  a 
breeze.     After  dark  we  are  oat  to  sea  again. 

"  It  was  bh&ck  enough  §11  ronnd ;  but  yet  the 
strong  wind  had  not  come,  and  we  edged  away 
eastward,  donblj  watchful,  however,  of  the  dark, 
for  the  crowd  of  vessels  here  was  the  real  dan- 
ger, and  not  the  sea.  Look  at  the  ghost  of  Rob 
Boy  (see  sketch  on  page  726)  flitting  on  the 
white  sail  as  the  lamp  shines  brightly ;  and  now 
down  comes  the  rain,  and  vrith  it  flash  after 
flash,  peal  upon  peal  of  roaring  thunder,  and 
the  grandenr  of  the  scene  is  unspeakable.  The 
wind  changed  every  few  minutes,  and  vessels 
and  boats  and  steamers  whirled  past  like  visions, 
often  much  too  near  to  be  welcome.  A  white 
dazzling  gleam  of  forked  lightning  cleaves  the 
darkness,  and,  behold  I  a  huge  vessel  close  kt 
hand,  but  hitherto  unseen,  lofty  and  full-sailed, 
and  for  a  moment  bh&ck  against  t)ie  instant  of 
light,  and  then  utterly  lost  again.  The  plash- 
ing of  rain  hissed  in  the  sea,  and  a  voice  would 
come  out  of  the  unseen — 'Fort,  you  lubber!' 
Ah,  it's  no  use  peering  forward  to  discover  on 
which  side  is  the  new  danger." 

But  during  this  night  of  storm  on  h&nd  and 
sea  we  have  crossed  the  bay.  Hastings  is  soon 
passed,  and  we  skirt  along  the  cliffs  toward  Rye. 
Once  ronnd  Dungeness,  we  can  see  Folkstone 
and  Dover  Cliffs,  and  we  steer  straight  for  Dover 
Pier.  Our  tiresome  voyage  is  followed  by  a 
sound  sleep  of  seventeen  hours. 

"  Dover  had  been  the  port  of  departure  and 
again  of  arrival  for  my  first  canoe  voyage,  and 
the  memory  of  that  delightful  tour  was  recalled 
now  by  seeing  a  canoe  paddling  in  the  harbor. 
On  closer  scrutiny  (see  sketch  on  page  727)  it 
was  perceived  that  a  young  lady  was  its  crew. 
Now  though  there  are  several  fair  members  of 
our  Canoe  Club,  we  had  not  yet  been  fortunate 
enough  to  see  one  of  these  canoeistes  on  the  wa- 
ter, so  at  once  the  dingey  gave  chase.  This 
was  the  lady's  very  first  essay  in  a  canoe,  yet 
she  succeeded  admirably,  for  it  is  far  easier  to 
learn  a  little  of  paddling  than  a  little  of  rowing, 
as  every  neophyte  can  tell  you.  Yet  I  had  not 
known  until  now  that  a  Bob  Roy  can  well  be 
matched  by  a  IH  Vernon^  and  how  much  the 
most  gentle  movement  afloat  can  be  refined  by 
delicate  feminine  grace.  A  few  hints  ftom  the 
older  paddler  were  rapidly  taken  up  by  the  apt 
scholar,  whose  fViends  rowed  beside  us  in  a  boat ; 
and  at  length,  with  that  English  pluck  which  so 
many  English  girls  possess,  she  boldly  steered 
into  a  steamer's  swell,  and  then  te  the  open  sea, 
where,  before  a  soft  zephyr  mnrmnring  its  un- 
dertone whispers,  we  hoisted  her  parasol  for  a 
sail,  and  the  visitors  on  Dover  Pier  had  a  novel 
treat  in  the  duet  between  dingey  and  canoe." 
Y  At  Margate,  on  the  way  to  the  Thames,  the 
Captain  recalls  a  scene  which  he  witnessed  yean 
before  in  France,  of  which  a  sketch  is  given  on 
page  727. 

''Come  rather  back  to  France,  and  let  us  look 
at  her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress  Eugenie 
in  the  water,  as  we  have  seen  her  years  ago. 

"  It  was  at  Biarritz,  and  one  day  a  commo- 


tion in  the  town  was  evident,  but  '  What  ia 
about  to  happen?'  we  asked,  being  ready  for 
any  response,  as  a  traveler  ought  to  be. 

" '  Her  Majesty  is  going  to  bathe.' 

"  British  modesty  urged  a  quiet  retreat,  but 
French  system  being  difi^srent,  we  spectators 
to  the  number  of  some  hundreds  were  ranged 
along  the  sands  in  two  long  lines,  with  a  narrow 
lane  clear  between,  and  grave  gens  d'armea  keep- 
ing the  ranks. 

"The  usual  proceedings  one  sees  at  French 
bathing  towns  were  all  in  action  round  about 
us.  Ladies  dressed  to  the  highest  pitch  min- 
gled with  others  in  bathing  costume.  Gentle- 
men walking  quite  composed  and  dripping  wet 
with  ladies  just  come  out  of  the  sea  and  joat 
going  in  again.  Young  girls  in  canoes  boldly 
paddling,  and  gayly  upsetting  the  little  cnft» 
while  they  swam  fdongside.  Bafta  with  men 
and  women,  half-floating  as  they  held  by  the 
sides,  and  chattered  and  basked  in  the  sun. 
AU  this  difficult  interlude  on  dry-land  manners 
was  conducted  with  perfect  decorum,  a  telling 
lesson  to  Britons  who  bathe. 

"  Perhaps,  however,  we  should  not  like  to  see 
our  Royal  Family  follow  the  example  of  the  next 
scene.  First  there  came  out  of  the  Imperial 
Villa  a  number  of  tall  liveried  footmen,  each 
with  a  tray  or  basket  piled  up  high  with  femi- 
nine finery,  and  this  procession  wound  its  way 
to  two  pretty  little  tents  hard  by  the  sea. 

"Next  there  appeared  the  Empress  and  four 
maids  of  honor,  who  came  also  to  t^e  tenta,  the 
Empress  going  alone  into  one  wiUi  a  tasteful 
blue  and  silver  drapery  round  it.  See,  now  the 
ladies  emerge  from  their  disrobing  rooms,  and 
walk  slowly  down  to  the  water  between  the  dou- 
ble line  of  inquisitive  but  respectful  visitors. 
Each  lady  has  a  Coat,  vest,  and  trowsers  of  black 
silk,  with  the  neatest  of  little  boots,  and  the 
most  winning  of  large  brimmed  black  straw  hats 
— that  of  the  Empress  being  trimmed  with  a  nar- 
row band  of  red. 

**  When  they  reached  the  water  five  big  fd- 
lows  approached,  all  dressed-  in  red  flannel. 
These  bathing  men  each  proceeded  to  tie  an 
empty  gourd,  like  a  water-bottle,  a  sort  of  life- 
preserver,  round  the  waist  of  a  lady,  and  then, 
first  politely  bowing,  he  lifted  the  lady  in  his 
arms,  as  a  nurse  catches  up  a  little  chUd,  and 
so  with  his  fair  burden  he  marched  into  the 
waves. 

"  When  they  were  at  about  four  feet  deep  the 
man  allowed  the  lady  to  float  on  her  back,  and 
with  his  arms  under  her  anns  he  supported  her 
as  each  wave  rose  and  fell. 

"All  the  time  of  these  strange  doings  there 
was  a  large  boat  close  to  the  merry  party,  and 
with  several  men  in  it,  who  kept  beating  the 
water  with  long  poles— What  is  that  for?  To 
keep  away  the  sharks.  Such  is  Miyesty  afloat. 
Yes,  they  do  these  things  better  in  France!" 

Our  Captain  is  greatly  interested  in  the  Brit- 
ish na%7.  At  Greenhithe  he  found  the  training 
ship  Chichester  for  the  reception  of  homeless 
boys,  and  it  was  in  answer  to  his  urgent  appeal 
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that  the  Do^kin,  a  strong,  well-built,  sea-going 
yacht  of  20  tons  (of  which  we  give  a  sketch  on 
page  728)  was  presented  to  the  institotion.  The 
Captain  accompanies  the  prize  to  Greenhithe. 
^'  Clouds  withdrew  from  above,**  he  writes,  **  as 
we  neared  the  Cfdchester^  and  the  full  moon  came 
oat  and  looked  upon  the  *gift  for  boys'  with  her 
long  pendant  streaming  in  the  wild  and  onward 
"breeze.  Then,  as  if  in  a  summer  eve,  I  lay  on 
the  deck,  silent  but  with  many  a  thouf^t—the 
Bob  Roy*s  rovings  by  river  and  sea  in  bright- 
some  days  and  thundering  nights,  the  good  seed 
sown  from  the  little  dingey,  the  thousand  inci- 
dents of  a  charming  voyage.  But  best  of  them 
all  was  the  sail  in  the  Do^hxn" 


UNCLE  GEORGE.   ' 

TWELVE  o'ddck  at  night  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Boad  between  Montreal  and  Fort- 
land,  in  a  car,  by  some  occult  figure  of  speech 
which  may  be  the  Canadian  form  of  facetious- 
ness,  denominated  **  sleeping ! "  At  Island  Pond, 
where  we  enter  America,  every  mother's  son 
and  daughter  of  us  will  be  tumbled  up  to  shiver 
for  an  hour  in  a  fiscal  outhouse — ^half  with  the 
chill  which  a  boundary  litie  has  failed  to  take 
off  of  true  Canadian  weather — half  with  the 
fear  that  Uncle  Sam  may  pocket  our  two  dozen 
pair  of  cheap  Montreal  stockings,  as  too  many 
for  the  legs  of  any  private  citizen. 

If  Dr.  Young  had  lived  he  would  have  been 
an  ornament  to  the  Grand  Trunk's  Board  of  Di- 
rectors; like  him,  it  takes  no  note  of  time  but 
by  its  loss ;  and  the  Night  Thoughts  which  it 
produces  are  of  his  cheerful  character.  Our 
teeth  may  chatter  through  the  hour  at  Island 
Pond  in  an  atmosphere  of  solemn  darkness ;  or, 
by  the  ruddy  glow  of  mom,  we  may  have  a 
chance  to  solve  that  mystery  which  has  hereto- 
fore perplexed  all  our  nocturnal  journeys :  Why 
Island  Pond  ?  Is  it  an  Island  in  a  Pond,  or  a 
Pond  in  an  Island?  The  half  day  since  we 
crossed  Victoria  Bridge  has  divorced  Time  and 
Place  in  our  imagination.  Wtf  can  be  sure  of 
being  nowhere  at  any  given  time.  The  chilly 
certainty  that  we  shall  be  waked  up  sbme  time, 
and  the  feverish  uncertainty  of  what  time,  con- 
spire to  keep  out  of  our  berths  the  four  of  us 
who  sit  vif-a-uM  in  the  middle  section.  We 
refuse  to  take  the  occult  Canadian  joke,  and 
with  eyes  wide  open  beguile  the  hours  in  con- 
versation. We  run  on  to  a  switch,  to  let  a 
,  heavy  freight-train  rumble  by  us  into  the  north- 
em  darkness,  when,  for  the  hundredth  time, 
somebody  says, 

'* Stopping  again?  Bless  my  soul!  What 
time  is  it?" 

And  another,  taking  his  hand  from  his  vest- 
pocket  with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  exchiims, 

'*  There !  I  never  can  remember  those  ruffians 
^  picking  my  pocket  last  week  at  Crestline!" 

'*  It  would  have  left  a  pretty  strong  impres- 
sion on  my  memory,"  spoke  a  third;  "there 
can't  be  a  greater  inconvenience  to  a  business 
man  than'  to  be  without  his  watch." 


<*  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  the 
fourth.  '*It  may  bother  a  man  to  be  without 
a  watch ;  but  the  worst  botheration  I  ever  knew 
came  of  having  more  than  one." 

**  How  was  that,  indeed  ?" 

And  Number  Pour  went  on  with  his  story : 

It  was  when  I  was  courting  your  cousin,  yon 
know,  Joe— I  won't  say  how  many  years  ago, 
though  I  ain't  the  venerable  sage  I  look  by  any 
means.  Never  mind;  this  highly-respectable 
white  head  and  beard  of  mine  once  got  me  the 
only  bed  that  was  left  in  a  Minnesota  tavern, 
where  I  arrived  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  with 
a  dozen  other  land -speculators.  '*Give  the 
old  gentleman  the  bed,"  said  they,  *'  and  let 
him  choose  who  shall  be  chummed  on  him. "  I 
didn't  say  any  thing,  but  half  of  'em  were  older 
than  I.  Your  cousin  was  a  blooded  girl,  Joe, 
and  I  had  to  get  white  early  to  keep  up  the  dig- 
nity of  the  family. 

At  the  day  I  re£or  to  I  didn*t  travel  on  my 
dignity — my  hair  curled  black  as  a  coal ;  and 
Lucy  one  day  confessed  that  she  liked  that  style 
then  as  well  as  she  does  this  now — though  that 
curly  head  and  a  bom  Yankee  .under  it,  two 
calves  on  my  father's  farm,  and  the  munificent 
salary  of  four  hundred  a  year-^ 

'*  With  a  chance  of  being  taken  in  by  the 
firm,"  said  Joe. 

More  than  a  chance — ^I  wa»  taken  in ;  for  if 
I  wasn't  worth  a  thousand  to  old  Sldesicks,  in 
the  button-mould  department  alone,  I  wasn't 
worth  a  cent— but  what  I've  told  you  was  all  I 
had  to  match  her  father's  mill  stock.  Neither 
of  the  old  folks  ever  became  perilously  addicted 
to  me,  though,  perhaps,  smaU  Boston  clerk  as  I 
was,  Uiey  might  have  given  me  in  their  frigid 
adhesion,  but  for  the  fact  that  I  had  a  rival — 
yes,  gentlemen — a  Hated  Bival  \ 

Midwinter  came.  I  had  not  seen  your  cous- 
in, Joe,  since  the  September  apples  ripened  on 
the  hill  behind  her  father's  bam ;  there  were  no 
railroads  north  of  Boston,  and  mails  ran  so  ir- 
regularly that  a  fellow  on  Washington  Street  in 
love  with  a  girl  up  by  St.  Albans  would  neces- 
sarily be  kept  just  about  tantalized  to  death.  I 
never  for  a  moment  dreamed  that  she'd  prove 
false  to  me — ^but  she  might  be  made  very  mis- 
erable, and  I  know  nothing  about  it— so,  day  by 
day,  I  became  more  settled  in  the  conviction 
that  we'd  got  to  be  married  without  further 
talk. 

Lucy  said  I  always,  somehow,  managed  to 
look  like  a  gentleman,  though  I  had  boarded 
myself  and  laid  by  five  hundred  dollars  in  two 
years.  About  a  week  before  Christmas  a  Med-  * 
iterranean  brigantine  came  in  with  an  assorted 
cargo — ^among  it  a  job  lot  of  lava  curiosities,  sold 
about  as  cheaply  as  they  were  carved — and  an 
English  friend  of  mine  showed  me  a  tremendous 
pufi^  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  an  advance  copy  of 
the  London  AthenoBom,  I  remembered  that  this 
sheet  was  then  the  oracle  of  the  *'Hub,"  and 
bought  the  whole  lot  of  ornaments  for  a  song, 
while  the  other  merchants  \rare.no8i^.^nnd 
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at  my  elbow  for  Messina  oranges,  bargains  in 
Bohemian  glass,  and  imitation  Sevres.  The 
daj  that  the  regular  subscribers  got  their  En- 
glish papers  I  issned  a  flaming  advertisement 
calling  attention  to  the  comments  which  had 
been  made  in  London  upon  the  articles  of  tfertu 
(If  jou  ever  want  to  get  on  in  Boston  keep 
saying  **vertn,"  Joe,  "ea  regie,"  and  such! 
Lord  bless  the  dictionary  I  got  'em  out  of  I) — 
'*  the  articles  of  vertu  to  be  obtained  of  John 
Loring  only,  1299  Washington  Street,"  citing 
the  Athenaum  article  in  full,  ahd  adding, "  a  pa- 
per in  the  hands  of  all  the  intellectual  people  in 
Boston."  I  became  the  rage,  gentlemen !  For 
the  trifling  commission  of  twenty-flve  per  cent. 
Skiesicks  kindly  allowed  me  to  sell  across  his 
counter ;  and  at  the  end  of  Holiday-week  I  not 
only  had  back  my  flve  hundred  dollars,  but 
$4000  besides.  My  stock  all  cleared  off,  I 
turned  to  my  employer— "  Would  you  rather 
have  your  commission,  and  look  up  another 
young  gentleman  to  discharge  my  particularly 
light  and  pleasant  duties,  or  let  me  put  the  en- 
tire proflts  into  the  concern  and  begin  our  New 
Year  under  the  style  of  Skiesicks  and  Loring?" 
He  thought  a  while,  and  then  consented  to  let 
me  buy  into  a  business  my  share  of  whose  re- 
turns would  foot  up  about  twelve  hundred  a 
year. 

The  same  day  I  got  a  long,  almost  broken- 
hearted, letter  from  Lucy.  I  couldn't  imagine 
how  the  old  people  were  tormenting  her  about 
that  awful  creature,  Peter  Dagon.  This  iny 
hated  rival's  father  and  mother  had  been  over 
three  times  within  the  last  month  to  call  on  her. 
With  deep  womauypathos  she  added  that  they 
came  "intentionally;"  once  they  staid  to  tea; 
and  the  last  time,  on  parting  with  her,  parent- 
ally kissed  her  before  she  could  collect  herself. 
Oh,  it  was  horrid  I  Like  a  frightful  nightmare 
I  had  once,  in  which  I  stood  on  one  side  of  a 
fathomless  abyss,  and  saw  Lucy  on  the  other 
half-way  through  the  marriage-ceremony  with 
Peter  Dagon.  At  the  tea-table,  the  night  the 
Dagons  staid,  old  man  Dagon  had  delivered 
himself  of  an  inventoiy  of  his  entire  farm  and 
all  the  *'  critters ;"  adding,  incidentally,  in  a  de- 
votional gasp,  **but  I  shall  soon  be  gethered 
untew  my  fathers — and  I  hope  Peter  '11  use  it 
well,  for  he'll  have  the  hull  on  it."  Then  Mrs. 
Dagon  had  lost  herself  in  mazes  of  reminis- 
cence dating  from  Peter's  pinafore  period,  lead- 
ing, if  they  led  any  wher^,  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  all  New  England  there  had  never  been 
such  a  *'  marster  hand"  either  for  calf-raising  or 
catechism.  In  Lucy's  own  family  there  was  no 
•  one  to  stand  up  for  me  except  her  Uncle  George. 
He  lived  four  miles  from  the  village  on  the 
stage-road  toward  Boston,  and  seldom  came  in 
except  to  meeting  or  to  do  his  trading;  but 
when  he  did  come  he  always  cheered  her  up 
like  sunshine,  whispering  ever  so  many  nice 
things  about  me  into  her  private  ear,  and  never 
showing  the  white  feather  when  I  needed  a 
stout  good  word  before  the  old  folks. 

Lucy's  letter  roused  all  the  man  that  was  in 


me.  All  the  boy,  too,  perhaps  yonll  say ;  for 
my  vivid  imagination  pictured  the  dear  giri  in 
a  thousand  horrible  situations  which  ccMer 
common-sense  might  have  shown  most  improb- 
able. Among  other  fancies  was  the  one  that 
her  relatives  might  conspire  with  the  Dagons 
to  run  her  across  the  line  into  Canada,  and  con- 
ceal her  where  I  could  not  find  her,  or  where, 
if  I  did,  the  laws  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
marry  her  without  the  consent  of  her  guardi- 
ans. I  remembered  a  case  where  this  had 
been  done,  although  with  a  giri  of  poorer  met- 
tle, and  remembered  also,  that  on  one  occasion, 
in  giving  Lucy  a  piece  of  her  mind  about  me, 
her  mother  had  reminded  her  of  the  ease  with 
which,  if  necessary,  a  similar  remedy  could  be 
resorted  to  again. 

This  idea  took  such  possession  of  me  that  I 
knew  no  peace  till  I  had  arranged  with  my 
new  partner  for  a  fortnight's  absence  .and  writ^ 
ten  to  Lucy  that  onr  time  had  come — that  she 
might  expect  me,  five  days  from  date,  fnlly  pie- 
parecL  to  make  her  Mrs.  John  Loring.  If  she 
thought  best,  I  told  her  to  break  that  inevitable 
destiny  to  the  old  folks  and  secure  their  acqui- 
escence ;  but  if  this  were  hnpossible,  to  take 
the  courageous  step  by  herself.  Be  sure  I  was 
not  silent  upon  my  late  good  fortune ;  but  how 
much  that  would  weigh  in  the  calm,  parental 
scales  against  Peter  Dagon's  landed  property 
and  '*  critters"  I  could  not  calculate.  To  my 
heated  fancy  he  looked  like  a  gloomy,  mone- 
tary volcano,  a  Vesuvius  of  dollars,  ready  at 
any  time  to  erupt  over  the  smiling  vineyard  of 
my  hopes.  Never  mind !  I  knew  Lacy  well 
enough  to  be  sure  that,  barring  all  accidents  of 
fraud  or  violence,  she  would  marry  me  any 
how  as  soon  as  I  reached  North  Betterton. 

Having  dispatched  my  letter  I  forthwith 
sought  the  Boston  Tailor  of  Largest  Ideas,  and 
contracted  with  him  to  have  ready  for  me  by 
the  evening  of  the  next  day  but  one  a  suit  of 
wedding  raiment  in  which  those  largest  ideas 
shonld  be  pushed  to  the  verge  of  possibility. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  used  these  exact  words ; 
but  he  made  clothes  for  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
would  have  understood  me  if  I  had.  '*  Be  par- 
ticular about  the  style  and  quality,"  said  I; 
and  impressing  it  upon  him  that  the  quantity 
of  cloth  was  no  object  with  me,  but  that  I  want- 
ed an  elegant  figure,  I  received  from  him  a 
lofty  nod  of  intelligenee,  got  measured,  and 
came  away  with  a  sense  of  elation  as  one  who 
has  drunk  new  wine.  f-; 

In  the  pride  of  old  love  and  new  affluence  I  " , 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  going  after  my 
sweet-heart  with  hands  quite  empty.  I  bought 
her  a  gold  watch  for  my  wedding  present,  which 
for  safety  I  attached  to  my  own  neck  and  wore 
in  my  Uft-hand  pocket.  Remembering  how 
she  would  hate  to  be  better  adorned  than  me,  I 
exchanged  my  old  silver  time-piece  for  a  hun-  $ 
dred-dollar  Tobias — attached  this  also  to  my 
neck,  and  wore  it  in  the  pocket  on  the  right. 
The  night  before  I  started  northward  I  re- 
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Largest  Ideas.  I  feasted  my  eyes  on  its  glossy 
blackness.  I  hong  tenderly  over  the  tails — it 
was  my  first  claw-hammer  jacket,  and  the  cynic 
who  can  deride  me  must  be  indeed 

"Cuther  off  from  Heaven 
Than  when  he  was  a  boy.** 

I  was  about  trying  the  clothes  on— so  to 
speak,  sinking  into  them  as  into  some  deli- 
dons  dream — when  a  rap  announced  Skiesicks, 
who  had  come  to  post  books  with  me,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  work  so  late  into  the  night 
that  there  was  no  time  to  complete  the  experi- 
ment before  the  stage-driyer*s  horn  sounded' in 
my  sleepy  ear.  With  a  sigh  of  affectionate  re- 
gret 1  added  the  new  suit  to  my  portmanteau's 
already  packed  contents,  and  stumbled  through 
a  black  feg  to  my  seat  in  the  vehicle.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  it  on  wheels,  for  a  heayy  snow 
was  reported  forty  miles  out  of  Boston,  but 
clambered  without  comment  to  my  comer,  and 
sat  down  with  my  portmanteau  under  the  seat, 
wrapt  from  all  coarser  thoughts  in  a  delirium 
compounded  of  Lucy,  two  gold  watches,  and 
the  nuptial  raiment. 

We  rattled  and  creaked  out  of  Boston  to  a 
mildewed  tavern  in  the  suburbs,  and  there  a 
melancholy  man,  who  looked  and  smelt  as  if 
he  had  been  sitting  up  all  night  to  grease  his 
hair  with  ham-fat,  stuck  through  the  stage  door 
an  equally  smoky  and  sleepy  lantern,  to  take 
onr  fares  and  ask  our  names  for  the  way-bill, 
also  to  give  me  my  Jrst  glimpse  of.  my  fellow- 
passengers.  These  were  a  man  and  woman 
side  by  side  on  the  back  seat ;  a  little  wizen- 
fiftced  pair,  with  that  peculiar  look  of  having 
been  ground  down  into  a  likeness  to  each  other 
by  many  years  of  mutual  attrition  which  belongs 
to  some  long-married  couples,  whose  small,  in- 
quisitive eyes  winked  in  the  sudden  flash  of  the 
lantern  in  a  scared-owl  kind  of  way  which  for- 
cibly reminded  me  of  somebodv  I  had  seen  be- 
fore. Their  suggestiveness  waf  explained  when 
they  gave  their  names  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tadmor, 
of  Wilderness  Place,  Boxbury ;  stated  their  des- 
tination to  be  North  Betterton,  and  paid  their 
fare  out  of  a  moleskin  purse,  whose  resemblance 
to  the  foot  of  a  damaged  mourning  stocking  had 
ofiten  excited  Lucy's  risibles  when  they  paid 
their  summer  visit  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Tad- 
mor's  sister,  Mrs.  Dagon.  Often  as  I  had  heard 
of  them,  I  had  never  seen  them  before,  and  I 
was  pretty  sure  that  their  previous  acquaintance 
with  me  had  precisely  the  same  limits. 

Once  more,  at  the  sound  of  their  names,  my 
mind  kindled  with  a  terrible  suspicion !  What, 
at  this  frigid  and  unpastoral  time  of  year,  took 
the  Tadmors  to  North  Betterton  ?  My  assur- 
ance of  a  conspiracy  became  doubly  sure ;  in 
some  occult  way  they  were  going  out  to  obstruct 
my  wedding.  Perhaps  they  had  been  called  to 
a  family  council  to  assist  in  the  Canada  busi- 
ness; perhaps  they  went  to  poison  the  rural 
mind  of  Lucy's  family  with  slanders  against 
me ;  perhaps  they  had  even  heard  that  I  was 
expected  to  go  after  Lucy  in  this  very  stage, 
and  had  bribed  the  driver  to  take  out  the  ve- 


hicle on  wheels  and  break  an  axle  in  sonft 
snow-bank!  Quick  as  thought  I  determined 
to  keep  the  cards  in  my  own  hand — they  were 
there  so  long  as  I  withheld  my  name.  Thus, 
when  the  ham-fat  man  turned  to  me  with  the 
way-bill,  I  announced  myself  as  Ephraim  Bob- 
inson  finom  Holmes's  Hole,  and  fancied  that  I 
perceived  something  like  disappointment  in  the 
twinkling  eyes  just  opposite. 

As  the  stage  lumbered  on,  and  the  daylight 
grew,  my  fellow-passengers  and  I  fell  into  con- 
versation. Breakfast  amenities  at  the  Little 
Kidlington  tavern  smoothed  the  way  for  a  still 
further  intimacy ;  aqd  by  the  time  that  I  had  so 
far  accustomed  myself  to  my  alias  as  to  run  no 
risk  of  its  utterance  taking  me  by  surprise  (an 
end  accomplished  through  perpetual  mental 
repetitions  of  '*Bobinson,  Bobinson,  Bobin- 
son,"  like  some  new  rule  for  finding  the  Cube 
Boot),  I  was  getting  along  swimmingly  in  fish- 
oil  with  Mr.  Tadmor,  and  had  become  an  au- 
thority with  Mrs.  Tadmor  on  the  state  of  relig- 
ion in  Holmes's  Hof^ 

He  must  be  a  rough  old  file,  indeed,  whom 
the  rubs  of  a  bumping  stage-coach  .does  not 
smooth  down  into  something  like  a  pleasant 
understanding  with  his  neighbors.  A  stage  is 
a  kind  of  revolving  sand-box  for  the  polish  of 
human  castings;  the  process  involves  a  deal  of 
noise  and  banging,  but  the  friction  lessens  and 
the  surfaces  get  shinier  all  the  time.  I  percepti- 
bly grew  with  Mr.  TadAior  when  his  umbrella  fell 
on  my  head  out  of  the  top-straps,  and  I  begged 
he  would  not  mention  it;  and  Mrs.  Tadmor 
gained  ground  with  me  when,  on  ascertaining 
that  the  toe  I  had  poked  through  her  bandbox 
had  not  damaged  the  bonnet  within,  she  assured 
me  it  was  not  of  the  least  consequence.  Before 
sundown-— or  what,  somewhere  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  a  worid-full  of  fog,  was  supposably  that 
— the  wizened  couple  had  attained  a  very  high 
place  in  my  estimation  as  sensible,  agreeable 
people,  which  you  may  be  sure  they  made  no 
peg  lower  by  informing  me  at  the  suppei^table 
where  we  stopped  for  the  night  that,  although 
the  stage  regulations  had  compelled  them  to 
book  for  North  Betterton,  they  were  in  real- 
ity to  be  set  down  fifteen  miles  short  of  that,  at 
a  farm-house,  where  they  had  been  called  to  the 
sick-bed  of  a  daughter-in-law,  and  did  not  at 
this  time  propose  to  visit  the  Dagons  at  all. 
Thus  I  went  to  bed  with  all  my  fears  scat- 
tered to  the  winds,  and  slept  soundly  till  the 
driver  roused  us  at  daybreak. 

I  dressed  in  five  minutes,  came  down  and 
found  not  only  the  promise  of  a  fine  day,  but, 
as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach  along  the  road,  a 
prospect  of  prime  sleighing.  We  had  come 
into  the  snow-drifts,  and  changed  our  wheels 
for  runneiB  at  a  halting-place  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon  before ;  but  our  driver,  like 
most  of  his  profession,  used  that  advantage  only 
as  a  niember  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Longevity  of  Animals,  and  would  have  received 
my  vote  for  the  very  largest  leather  medal  in  its 
gift.  The  nearer  I  got  to  Lucy  the  more  tor- 
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ftiexit  bad  I  foand  in  that  slow,  deliberate 
crancbing  of  packed  snow  as  the  dnmsy  bob- 
sleds crawled  up  one  side  of  a  hammock  and 
pitched  down  the  other  into  the  mt,  where  it 
seemed  doubtful  how  they  should  ever  get  out 
again. 

I  suppose  I  had  looked  to  see  how  late  it  was 
twenty  times  between  three  o*clock  and  the  tav- 
em  where  we  lay  by.  First,  I  took  my  Tobias 
out  of  the  right-hand  pocket  and  consulted  that. 
Then  I  suddenly  remembered  that  I  had  not 
wound  Lucy's  Geneva;  so  out  came  that  and 
got  its  wants  attended  to.  I  had  scarcel^r  re- 
turned that  to  the  left-hfpd  pocket  before  it 
occurred  to  me  to  see  how  it  ran  with  the  To- 
bias— then  they  both  came  out  and  got  com- 
pared. Every  time  I  yawned  as  if  I  would 
swallow  some  particularly  tiresome  fenccr-post 
which  had  consumed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  crawl  behind  us  out  of 
sight,  out  came  one  of  the  gold  watches — some- 
times the  right  hand,  sometimes  the  left,  just  as 
it  chanced.  Not  until  1 8i||  at  the  supper-table 
and  wound  my  own  Tobias  for  the  nifi^t  with 
a  peremptory  British  sound  calculated  to  mo- 
nopolize attention  like  a  bark-mill,  did  I  observe 
that  my  movements  had  become  an  object  of 
interest  to  both  the  Tadmors ;  but  as  I  put  the 
golden  warming-pan  to  my  ear,  with  all  the 
anxiety  as  to  the  integrity  of.its  works  natural 
to  earliest  possession,  I  observed  the  pair  ey- 
ing.each  other  and  mysAf  significantly.  This 
sign,  however,  the  buoyancy  of  youth  and  opu- 
lence interpreted  only  as  a  silent  tribute  of  ad- 
miration to  the  young  man  who  could  travel 
with  such  a  master-piece  in  each  of  his  vest- 
pookets. 

Standing  at  the  tavern  door,  in  a  prophetic 
aroma  of  coffee  and  slap-jacks,  just  tempered 
by  the  bracing  air  into  something  masculine 
and  inspiriting,  I  resolved,  before  the  Tadmors 
were  rung  down  to  breakfast,  that  I  would 
shorten  my  journey  Lucy -ward  by  hiring  a 
private  team.  Having  instant  recourse  to  the 
landlord  I  struck  a  bargain  for  the  use  of  his 
own  horses,  a  double  sleigh,  plenty  of  buffaloes, 
and  an  Irishman  to  drive  back  the  outfit  from 
North  Betterton,  where,  in  the  present  fine 
state  of  sleighing,  we  might  reasonably  hope  to 
arrive,  with  one  more  night-halt,  on  the  next 
morning  about  eight  hours  in  advance  of  the 
stage. 

At  breakfast  the  coffee  was  so  good,  the 
Tadmors  looked  so  pinched  and  small,  and  my 
own  bosom  expanded  with  such  a  generous  love 
for  the  human  race  inclusive  of  them,  that  I  in- 
Tited  them  to  take  the  vacant  seats  in  my  dou- 
ble sleigh.  I  put  the  offer  on  the  ground  of 
my  compassion  for  the  sick  daughter-in-law — 
but  I  suspect  that  Luey,  and  the  desire  of  ex- 
hibiting her  lover,  when  he  should  come  to  be 
disclosed,  in  a  character  of  lordly  munificence, 
had  far  the  more  influential  share  in  my  prop- 
osition. It  was  gladly  accepted,  after  suffi- 
cient hesitation  to  save  appearances ;  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  I  slid  merrily  along  behind 


enlivening  bells  that  seemed  ringing  for  n^ 
wedding,  with  the  Tadmors,  ru-a-vw,  shrank 
to  such  proportions  under  a  perfect  herd  of  buf- 
faloes, yet  looking  so  comfortable,  that  both  llie 
sleigh  and  my  heart  felt  none  the  heavier  for 
them. 

At  intervals  throughout  this  day,  like  the 
last,  the  nervousness  of  nearing  my  goal,  and 
the  responsibility  of  two  such  unparalleled  ex- 
amples of  chronometiy,  sent  me  down  into  my 
pockets  like  a  diver  for  submerged  treasures, 
bringing  up  now  the  cargo  of  the  John  Lorin^ 
and  now  the  cargo  of  the  Lucy  Ann.  If  Pa 
and  Ma  Tadmor  nudged  each  other  it  was  only 
known  to  the  buffaloes ;  but  several  times  again 
I  fancied  that  I  caught  their  admiring  g^ce. 
They  continued  to  gi-ow  so  fast  in  my  estima- 
tion as  an  observant  and  sensible  con^e,  whom 
my  earliest  prejudices  had  entirely  wronged, 
that  I  could  not  refrain  from  the  slight  testi- 
monial of  my  appreciation  involved.in  paying 
for  their  dinnere  where  we  stopped  to  bait  at 
noon — ^a  proceeding  feebly  contested  by  Mr. 
Tadmor,  who  skirmished  for  a  moment  with 
his  moleskin  stocking-end,  then  returaed  it  to 
his  pocket  as  in  despair  against  finding  in  sndli 
an  insignificant  shepherd's  poach  any  pebUie 
to  contend  agoinst  such  a  GoUath  of  generosity. 

When  I  made  my  contract  with  him  the  land- 
lord had  intrusted  me  not  only  with  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  sturdy  bays  that  composed  his  team, 
but  with  numerous  personal  incidents  throwing 
light  on  their  remarkable  prowess.  I  '*  didn't 
know  Jim  Tuttle  ?  Well,  that  was  a  pity,  for 
there  wasn't  a  man  that  'cute  about  horses  this 
side  of  Cambridge  Course" — and,  well,  if  I  had 
known  him,  *'  them  'ere  bosses  could  beat  any 
thing  Jim  Tuttle  ever  drove."  Was  I  ever 
over  to  Piggott*8  HiU?  No?  "Well,  guess 
if  you'd  ever  pulled  up  that  wet  clay  piece  on 
the  west  side,  guess  you'd  knock  under  on  hills 
ever  arter ;"  ana,  '*well,  them  there  bosses  had 
took  three  ton  to  the  top  without  breathing! 
Why,  as  to  speed — well,  speed — "  The  land- 
lord paused  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  about 
to  commit  himself  dangerously  by  statistics 
which  might  tempt  me  to  ruin  a  valuable  spaa 
with  overdriving,  and  sighed  as  he  mentioned 
the  low  figure  at  which  all  these  admirable 
qualities  were  to  be  thrown  in.  One  piece  of 
gymnastics,  however,  of  which  the  nigh-bajr 
was  capable,  the  landlord  forgot  to  speak  o^ 
and  that  noble  animal  himself  soomed  to  men- 
tion it  until  about  an  hour  after  we  had  left  our 
dining-place,  and  were  thirty-five  miles  fitira 
his  master's  stable. 

We  were  sliding  merrily  along  as  we  had 
been  all  the  morning  when  the  sleigh  whiried 
into  the  unbroken  snow  at  the  right  of  the  road, 
and  the  off-hone  nearly  shot  himself  out  of  his 
harness,  brought  to  a  sudden  check  by  the 
singular  behavior  of  his  partner.  Right  in  the 
midst  of  his  stride  the  laUer  animal  had  begun 
operating  one  of  bis  hind-legs  as  if  taken  with 
the  sudden  hallucination  that  it  was  a  trigger 
I  and  he  a  new  patent  in  fire-arms  whidi  it  was 
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desired  at  that  instant  to  explode,  bat  whose 
lock  was  80  badly  out  of  order  that  the  hammer 
always  fell  short  of  the  cap.  Oo  no  other  the- 
ory could  an  unpracticed  person  explain  the 
nigh-bay*s  rhythmical  attempt  to  kick  himself 
in  the  stomach,  and  its  invariable  failure  by 
about  half  an  inch.  Did  you  erer  see  a  bad 
case  of  stringhalt  ?  If  you  didn't — it's  an  equine 
infringement  of  man's  divine  right  to  chorea — 
the  dance  of  8t.  Vitus  arranged  for  one  hind-leg. 

<'  Och  the  baste!"  said  Teddy  Bralligan,  who 
was  driving.  **  Shure  an'  it's  dog's  blood  that's 
in  ye  somewhere,  a  thryin'  to  scratch  yer  left  ear 
with  yer  fat!" 

That  was  all  the  satisfiiction  I  could  get  out 
of  my  Irishman.  Had  the  horse  ever  done  so 
before  ?  "  Indade  he  had ;  but  it  was  his  play, 
just."  And  how  long  did  he  do  it  at  a  time  ? 
"TiUhegotasier." 

In  the  present  instance,  he  continued  it  at 
intervals  daring  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  al- 
ways taking  us  by  surprise,  and  bringing  us  up 
with  a  jerk  in  the  midst  of  most  gratifying  pro- 
gress, making  the  non-dislocation  of  my  neck 
a  perpetual  miracle,  and  bringing  the  slender 
forms  of  the  Tadmors  out  of  their  buffaloes, 
like  a  Jack-in-the-box  married  to  a  Jill  of  the 
same  family,  or  a  pair  of  those  pith  babies  who 
amuse  our  childhood  by  their  incorrigible  reso- 
lution to  stand  on  their  heads.  In  my  charac- 
ter as  their  entertainer  I  felt  mortified  in  the 
extreme,  and,  as  Lucy's  lover,  th^re  were  no 
bonnds  to  my  impatience.  Still,  by  making  up 
time  between  the  attacks  of  St.  Vitus,  we  man- 
aged to  keep  entirely  out  of  sight  of  the  stage, 
and  reach  the  tavern  where  we  were  to  make 
our  night-halt  only  a  little  over  two  hours  be- 
hindhand. 

Before  a  Pranklin  stove  in  the  tavern  parlor 
the  two  Tadmors  sat  lulling  their  shattered 
nerves  in  a  brace  of  rocking-chairs;  I  stood 
flattening  my  nose  against  the  window  as  I 
gazed  abstractedly  out  into  the  starlight ;  and 
all  of  us  waited  for  supper.  A  faint  jingle  of 
belhs  grew  clearer  and  clearer  from  the  north- 
ward, broke  into  full  peal  round  a  turn  of  the 
road,  and  suddenly  stopped  at  the  horse-block 
by  the  other  end  of  the  house. 

At  first  glance,  in  that  light,  the  team  looked 
80  exactly  like  that  which  I  had  fifteen  minutes 
previously  helped  Mr.  Bralligan  to  put  into  the 
stable  that  I  ran  out  to  discover  what  had  made 
him  harness  them  again.  I  reached  the  horse- 
block to  find  the  team  tied  and  alone.  The 
sleigh  was  a  single-seated  cutter,  but  I  could 
almost  have  sworn  to  the  horses  as  those  of  my 
own  hiring.  I  hurried  to  the  stable-yard  to  look 
np  Teddy.  He  was  still  kt  the  stalls  putting  on 
his  last  finishing  touches  for  the  night  with  a 
wisp  of  straw,  und  that  low,  steady,  tea-kettle 
hiss  which  is  the  Irish  groom's  unfailing  car- 
minative. 

"Why,  Bralligan," said  I,  "I  thought  you'd 
brought  them  out  again ;  I  could  have  made  my 
affidavit—" 

jJuBt  then  another  foot  sounded  on  the  thresh- 


old, and  a  long,  loose-hung  young  man,  with  a  * 
feeble  jaw  and  hay-colored  hair,  dressed  in  the 
most  elaborate  Sunday-go-to-meeting  effort  of 
a  rural  tailor,  took  a  shiny  hat  from  his  perspir- 
ing forehead  to  prevent  its  being  knocked  off  by 
the  low  doorway. 

**I  guess  there  ain't  nobody  round  to  put  a 
team  up  ?"  he  observed,  tentatively,  addressing 
himself  to  Bralligan. 

"Well,  thin,  it  wasn't  that  time  ye  hit  it," 
replied  Teddy ;  "  for  that's  just  what  I'm  aflher 
doin'  meself,  Misther  Dagon." 

With  an  instinctive  start  I  stepped  back  out 
of  the  dim  light  of  the  stable  lantern.  It  was 
the  Hated  Rival  I 

'*  Oh !  it's  you,  is  it,  Mr.  Bralligan  ?  Come 
up  with  Foster's  team  ?" 

"Brought  np  this  gentleman's  party,"  replied 
Teddy,  nodding  over  his  shoulder  in  my  Erec- 
tion. 

The  Rival  shaded  his  eyes,  and  east  into  the 
darkness  that  inquisitive  wink  peculiar  to  the 
Tadmor  connection ;  ^nt  I  had  my  back  turned, 
and  was  sauntering  off  into  deeper  obscurity  to- 
ward the  oat-bin. 

"Ah !"  said  Peter  Dagon,  enlering^  and  care- 
fully patting  on  his  hat  again.  >"  Well,  I  won- 
der where  them  boys  are.  I  wish  I  had  my  other 
clothes  on !  Them  horses  ought  to  git  a  good 
rubbin'  down ;  they've  been  driven  lickitty-split 
ever  since  three  o'clock,  and  they've  got  to  go 
back  to-night  with  Joe  Barker's  big  doable 
sleigh  behind  'em.  I'd  jnst'slief's  not  see  to 
puttin'  'em  out  myself  if  /twasn't  for  these 
clothes,"  repeated  Peter,  with  a  tender  down- 
glance  at  his  rural  achievement  in  pantaloons. 

"  Well,  seein'  it's  you,  Mr.  Dagon, "  said  Bral- 
ligan, "  I  don't  mind  doin'  it  myself  for  a  quar- 
ter." 

"  You  couldn't  make  it  a  York  shillin',  could 
you  ?  I  hain't  got  much  change  in  these  clothes ; 
left  my  pocket-book  in  the  other  vest  to  hum." 

"Call  it  a  Yankee  shillin',  an'  it's  a  bar- 
gain." 

"  Wa'al,"  said  Mr.  Dagon,  with  a  sigh,  "you 
kin  hev  it.  They're  tied  out  in  front.  After 
they're  a  little  cooled  down  give  'em  six  quarts 
apiece.  I  always  give  'em  that  when  they're 
away  from  hum ;  a  feed's  a  feed ;  it  don't  cost 
no  more  to  use  Barker's  big  measure  than  his 
small  nn ;  and  the  merciful  man's  merciful  to 
his  beast.  Jemlmy !  if  this  ain't  a  darned  ways 
to  come  arter  a  double  sleigh !" 

"  Thme  for  you ;  but  thin  you  did  it  for  di- 
varsion." 

"I  gness  not  much!  There's  a  big  sleigh- 
ride  to-morrow,  and  there  isn't  a  double  slei^^ 
to  be  had  for  love  or  money  in  all  Betterton.  I 
hired  mine  last  night  for  five  dollars  to  a  fellow 
that's  goin'  on  the  ride,  and— dam  it  all ! — ^this 
morning  there  come  news  that  started  me  for 
Canada,  kitin'I  I'd  ha'  given  the  follow  ten 
dollars  to  have  let  me  off  my  bargain,  but  no 
Siivee/  So  I've  hunted  for  a  double  sleigh  all 
the  way  between  here'n  Betterton.  Blamed  if 
they  weren't  all  engaged  till  I  gpt  to  Barker's." 
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"  Shure  an*  can't  a  man  go  to  Canadj  with- 
out a  double  sleigh  ?" 

''Not  on  my  business,"  said  Peter,  dropping 
into  a  tone  of  mysterious  solemnity.  ''  There's 
others  a-goin' with  me,  and  there's  plenty  more'd 
give  all  their  old  shoes  to  be  along  if  they  only 
knew  what  was  up.  I  know  one  fellow,  up 
Boston  way,  who'd  throw  both  his  eye-teeth 
in  to  boot !  He !  he !  he !  I'd  like  to  see  him 
when  he  finds  it's  done  and  all  over  without 
him!" 

A  terrible  shiver  passed  through  me.  In  an 
instant  I  saw  through  it  all.  Oh  that  I  had 
trusted  to  my  first  intentions !  That  I  had  not 
been  lulled  into  security  I  Fool,  fool  that  I 
was — I  had  even  volunteered  to  carry  by  spe- 
cial express  to  Peter  Dagon  two  of  his  fellow- 
conspirators  !  This  very  night  they  would  meet 
to  hatch  the  details  of  their  accursed  plot ;  and 
to-morrow  my  innocent,  unsuspicious  darling 
was  to  be  spirited  away  into  Canada.  Ah! 
you'd  like  to  see  that  fellow  from  up  Boston  way, 
would  you,  Peter  Dagon?  And  so  you  shall ; 
but  not  "when  it's  over  without  him."  No, 
Peter,  not  by  a  long  shot,  my  boy ! 

I  was  looking  around  for  something  to  brain 
him  with  conveniently,  when  he  backed  out  of 
the  stable  again,  and  reason  resumed  her  sway. 
I  must  act  coolly ;  either  Peter  Dagon  must  not 
get  to  North  Betterton  to-night,  or  I  must  be 
there  before  him.  But  how — how  ?  Resolving 
to  give  to  calm  deliberation  half  the  hour  dur- 
ing which  the  horses  must  stop  to  bait,  I  stmck 
at  once  into  a  br^nm  study  and  the  path  that 
led  back  to  the  tavern.  So  fully  absorbed  that 
even  the  glare  of  the  bar-room  did  not  recall 
me,  I  was  about  to  sit  down  with  a  cigar,  for- 
getful of  the  fact  that  I  had  not  supped,  when 
the  landlord's  voice  broke  my  reverie  with, 
"Tea's  ready — please  enter  your  name" — ^and 
his  hand  at  the  same  time  thrust  the  book  under 
my  nose,  the  quill  into  my  hand.  Taking  the 
latter  perfunctorily,  as  I  relapsed  into  rumina^ 
tion,  I  signed  myself  in  full — "  John  Lorino, 
Boston*^ — then  put  my  cigar  up  and  sauntered 
out  into  the  dining-room.  Just  as  I  crossed 
the  threshold  a  lank,  shiny  image  emerged  on 
my  right  hand,  from  a  group  of  farmers  talking 
sheep  together  around  the  bar-room  stove,  and 
sidled  up  to  the  counter  which  walled  off  the 
landlord.  It  was  Peter  Dagon ;  and  not  until 
I  saw  him  lean  over  the  ledger  in  which  I  had 
just  entered  myself  for  supper  did  I  realize 
what  a  frightful  mistake  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Ephraim  Robinson  of  Holmes's  Hole! 
Too  aghast  to  speak  I  plunged  into  my  place 
at  table,  opposite  the  already  seated  Tadmors. 
I  remembered  that  my  name  was  written  di- 
rectly under  theirs,  and  drank  three  cups  of  in- 
ferior tea  in  scalding  succession  without  adding 
caloric  to  the  chill  perspiration  in  which  I  sat, 
momently  expecting  Peter  Dagon  to  welcome 
his  connections,  and  take  me  into  the  recognition 
by  my  veritable  name.  The  place  was  cele- 
brated for  its  waffles ;  as  Lucy  used  to  say,  it 
would  have  be^  a  real  nice  place  to  stop  at, 


only  you  couldn't  eat  waffles  all  night ;  under 
the  circumstances,  however,  waffles  seemed  a 
reckless  levity. 

To  my  utter  surprise,  Peter  did  not  come. 
It  was  impossible  that  he  should  not  have  seen 
his  aunt  and  uncle  registered  just  above  me, 
and  he  knew  me  not  only  by  name  but  by  face. 
Had  I  not  spent  the  last  year's  Thanksgiving 
with  Lucy,  and  made  fun  of  his  bass  all  anthem- 
time,  on  the  generally-received  theory  that  he 
had  spent  the  previous  night  under  a  bridge  to 
give  catarrhal  increase  to  his  lower  register; 
and  had  not  he  sung  ''Lift  up  your  beads,  O ye 
Gates !"  .with  a  special,  private  scowl  at  me,  as 
if  he  hoped  that  when  they  slammed  I  might 
have  my  finger  in  the  crack? 

The  mockery  of  supper  over.  Providence  still 
mysteriously  warding  off  Peter  in  my  behalf, 
Mrs.  Tadmor  repaired  with  her  knitting  to  the 
parlor-stove  and  rocking-chair,  while  Mr.  Tad- 
mor acted  on  the  idea  that  he  would  stretch  his 
legs  and  look  around  a  little,  I  preserving  the 
most  affectionate  propinquity  to  him,  that  if 
possible  I  might  obviate  Peter  unto  the  end. 
Lord  Harry !  If  for  the  next  hour  I  eouM  only 
have  made  a  blind  man  of  him  and  been  his 
dog! 

Singularly  enough  in  the  bar-room,  in  the 
entry,  and  on  the  steps  I  several  times  saw 
Peter  at  a  distance ;  but  he  seemed  as  anxious 
to  avoid  us  as  I  to  have  him,  invariably  stink- 
ing into  some  convenient  shadow  or  out  of  some 
casual  door.  But  the  insane  recklessness  with 
which  that  Tadmor  exposed  his  own  personality 
and  my  reputation  was  such  that  before  my  cigar 
was  half  out  the  relatives  cornered  each  other  by 
the  general  wash  -  basin  and  met  face  to  fiice. 
The  elder  gentleman  said  his  cordial  how-d'ye- 
do  ?  after  the  first  surprise  with  a  grin  like  a  fresh- 
set  rat-trap ;  but  to  my  amazement  Peter  seemed 
very  much  taken  aback,  and  said : 

"  lot*  here,  Uncle  Ebenezcr!"  in  a  tone 
which  indicated  that  he  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred Guinea  or  Halifax.  "Mr.  Ephraiia 
Robinson  from  Holmes's  Hole,"  added  Mr. 
Tadmor,  turning  to  me  directly  after  the  salu- 
tation—  "my  nephew,  Mr.  Peter  Dagon,  of 
North  Betterton." 

' '  Mr. — Ephraim — Robinson — of —  Holmes's 
Hole  ?"  replied  Peter,  vnth  a  mouth  that  could 
scarcely  open  wide  enough  to  let  out  his  be- 
wilderment ;  "  why,  I  thought—" 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear,"  said  I,  plunging  for  dear 
life  into  an  entire  kaleidoscopic  change  of  the 
subject,  "that  after  all  your  trouble yonVe  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  double  sleigh  for  your  Can- 
ada trip." 

"Canady?  Cbn-ady?  Peter,  you  don't  mean 
to  say — " 

Mr.  Dagon's  red  eyes  shot  a  phosphorescence 
at  me  which  might  have  withered  me  had  it  been 
true  fire,  then  unresistingly  let  his  uncle  lock 
arms  with  him.  At  such  a  family  interview  I 
could  be  no  manner  of  assistance.  I  excused 
myself.  There  was  no  time  to  lose ;  the  de- 
cisive hour  had  come ;  and  I  was  playing  for 
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high  stakes.  No  wonder  Peter  had  not  wished 
to  encounter  his  ancle  in  my  presence.  It  was 
all  as  I  supposed.  Betumiju^  to  the  stable- 
yard  I  soon  found  Teddy  B^Uigan.  He  had 
been  taking  Peter's  team  to  the  trough,  and 
was  on  his  way  back  with  them  to  the  stalls. 

<*Bralligan,"  said  I,  ''hare  you  had  your 
supper?'* 

"  Sorrah  the  bit  I  I'm  that  empty  ye  might 
play  Grarryowen  on  me  shtninmick." 

"Well,  go  and  get  it  directly.  Whist  now, 
and  keep  a  secret ;  you  know  Mr.  Dagon  ?" 

"Like  me  mother." 

"  Don't  breathe  a  word  of  it,  but  he's  brought 
me  news  that  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  go 
on  to  North  Betterton  immediately.  The  other 
gentleman  and  the  lady  will  come  on  with  him 
in  the  morning.  Just  as  soon  as  you  get  through 
your  tea  come  out  and  put  the  team  into  the 
sleigh  again,  and  if  we  ean  start  out  of  the  yard 
here  without  any  body  in  the  house  knowing 
it—" 

"Shore  an'  I  can't  kill  the  bastes!  It's 
twenty -five  miles  further  to  North  Betterton, 
and  I'll  be  blamed  entirely." 

"  Well,  you  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  blame 
for  five  dollars — here  it  is  in  your  hand ;  and 
if  you  get  us  off  quietly  within  half  an  hour, 
there's  more  where  that  came  from." 

With  the  air  of  Mr.  Heniy  Bergh  submitting 
to  some  supernatural  pressure,  Teddy  consent- 
ed to  "  kill  the  bastes"  for  me,  and  do  it  quiet- 
ly. Scarcely  had  he  haltered  Peter's  horses  to 
their  rack  and  rushed  kitchenward  to  make  a 
rapid  dash  at  his  oWn — I  accompanying  him 
and  making  a  feint  of  returning  to  the  bar- 
room to  secure  a  good  a/t&t — ^when  I  was  back 
at  the  stable,  lantemless,  but  inspired  by  a  most 
luminous  idea.  I  remembered  hearing  Bralli- 
gan  say  that  his  horses  were  so  much  alike  he 
always  stalled  them  as  he  drove  them,  off  left 
side,  nigh  right  ride,  so  that  he  could  harness 
them  in  their  regular  position  at  any  hour  of  the 
night ;  and  this  directed  me  at  once  to  the  place 
of  that  unsuccessful  piece  of  fire-arms  which  had 
been  playing  snap-cap  on  us  jail  the  afternoon, 
Old  ^tringhalt.  I  had  seen  Bralligan  hitch 
Peter's  team  in  the  stalls  immediately  adjoin- 
ing my  choreic  horse,  on  the  right.  I  felt  about 
in  the  dark  till  I  reached  the  two-  middle  stalls, 
and  there,  on  the  principle  that  a  fair  exchange 
was  no  robbery,  swapped  horses.  If  you  don't 
call  it  fair,  recollect  tliat  I  afterward  learned  of 
Peter's  having  once  exchanged  the  entire  pair 
of  teams  with  the  landlord  who  owned  mine, 
and  had  to  take  his  own  back,  after  a  law- 
suit, on  the  ground  that  as  an  ornamental 
accomplishment  stringhalt  was  far  preferable 
to  heaves.  I  must  testify,  however,  to  that 
member  of  the  team  which  I  got  that  he  was 
sound  in  wind  and  limb,  for  between  that  tav- 
ern and  North  Betterton  I  tested  both !  Though 
I  waited  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  could 
never  feel  sure  I  was  giving  Bralligan  little 
enough  of  the  lantern  I  was  holding  for  him 
—he  had  both  the  new-matched  beasts  to  the 


pole — ourselves  and  the  precious  portmanteau 
of  wedding  raiment  under  the  buffaloes;  the 
whole  equipage  on  the  road  to  North  Betterton, 
and  its  paid  bill  behind  it — with  no  suspicion  in 
the  driver's  mind  and  no  knowledge  of  our  going 
in  any  body.  For  the  first  moment  since  the 
Tadmors  befell  me  I  breathed  absolutely  free 
again.  Now  and  then  Bralligan  would  make 
some  remark  of  congratulation  on  the  sadden 
cure  of  the  nigh-beast,  or  day  that  he  drew  un- 
usually strong  to-night ;  but  until  I  had  forgot- 
ten time,  space,  every  thing  save  Lucy,  throligh 
more  than  three  hours  of  serene  gliding  under 
the  stars  on  a  splendidly  packed  road — till  we 
had  drawn  rein  in  the  barn-yard  of  Uncle 
George,  with  whom  I  had  promised,  if  eyer 
coming  on  such  an  errand,  to  pass  the  night — 
till  he  actually  picked  up  the  horse's  feet  to  rid 
them  of  their  snorw-balls  and  saw  the  difference 
of  the  shoes — not  a  question  of  his  team's  iden- 
tity entered  Bralligan's  mind.  Then  his  amaze- 
ment knew  no  bounds ;  and  I  went  to  bed  after 
a  cordial  welcome  from  the  dear  old  man,  leav- 
ing Bralligan  in  a  metaphysical  discussion  with 
the  house-maid  upon  the  subject  of  witchcraft. 
I  believe  that  he  finally  settled  on  the  theory 
of  the  horse  having  untied  and  changed  himself 
to  better  his  condition— Foster  being  notorious- 
ly of  more  expanded  ideas  than  Peter  Dagon  on 
the  subject  of  oats.  If  Mr.  Buckland  wishes 
Ihia  instance  of  animal  sagacity  for  his  next 
book,  Bralligan  is  still  living  and  can  give  him 
the  facts. 

After  freeing  my  mind  of  my  errand  with 
Uncle  George's  approval,  I  lay  for  a  time  which 
I  could  not  measure  in  such  heavenly  repose 
that  there  was  no  telling  where  perfect  sleep 
hinged  on  to  pleasant  dreams.  I  only  know 
by  both  watches  under  my  pillow  that  it  was 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  woke  out 
of  what  seemed  to  be  a  bombarded  city,  to  in- 
terpret the  thunder  of  the  shells  by  a  number 
of  very  audible  fists  pounding  at  my  chamber- 
door.  I  leaped  up,  lighted  my  candle,  and 
threw  the  door  open.  With  a  face  fall  of  stem, 
reproachful  sorrow,  and  lamp  in  hand.  Uncle 
George  stood  there,  flanked  by  a  couple  of  those 
bustling  nobodies  whose  mutton-heaids  and  aw- 
ful sense  of  responsibility  are  in  my  experience 
the  main  adornment  of  our  rural  constabulary. 
"Don't  shoot  .unless  he  resists,"  said  the 
smallest  man,  valiantly  encouraging  Uncle 
George  to  enter  by  a  mild  push  from  behind. 

The  other  looked  at  me  with  an  ominous 
shake  of  the  head  as  if  he'd  like  to  see  me  try 
it,  and  the  behavior  of  both  was  so  extraor- 
dinary that  my  entire  first  exclamation  was 
limited  to, 
"Well?" 

"  Oh,  Jack  1"  said  Undo  George,  mournfully, 
"I  never  thought  this  of  you." 

."  I  don't  believe  he  ever  did  it !"  said  Lucy's 
pretty  little  cousin  Sue,  who  had  run  up  from 
bed  in  her  night-gown,  and  now  on  tip-toe  be- 
hind her  father  made  her  first  appearance. 
The  intuitions  of  a  woman,  allowing  even,  as 
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in  this  case,  for  the  inexperience  of  fifteen,  oft- 
en unsettle  the  severest  logic  of  a  man,  and 
one  of  the  official  characters,  feeling  it  neces- 
sary to  defend  himself  against  such  a  weakness, 
tnmed  round  to  the  little  girl  and  said  *'  Shut 
up !"  Uncle  George  fired  at  that  immediately, 
for  Sue  was  his  fiivorite,  and  if  he  did  live  in 
the  social  democracy  of  Northern  Vermont  he 
meant  to  have  her  treated  like  a  lady. 

**Look-a-here,"  said  he,  sternly,  "you  that 
talk  about  'shootin^and  '^uttin'  up, 'we  don*t 
use  those  words  in  this  house !  S'pose  you  jast 
sit  down,  neighbors  (go  to  bed,  Sue,  kitten!), 
and  we'll  have  a  talk  with  this  young  roan 
alone." 

He  motioned  them  in.  I  brought  chairs,  and 
they  sat  down  by  the  door.  When  we  had 
locked  it,  he  said  simply  that  he  had  thought 
every  thing  of  me,  and  that  if  the  thing  hadn't 
come  on  him  **  that  sudden"  he'd  have  liked  to 
hear  my  version  of  the  story  first;  but  now, 
seeing  he  was  in  honor  bound  to  do  nothing  un- 
derhanded, he  preferred  to  speak  out  plain,  and 
let  these  neighbors  hear  me  defend  myself. 
"Do  you  know,"  said  Uncle  George,  in  a  voice 
of  deep  emotion,  "do  you  know  who  you're 
charged  with  being  ?" 

I  had  expected  (as  soon  as  amazement  left 
me  to  form  any  theory  at  all)  that  this  visit  had 
something  to  d6*with  Peter's  horse;  but  when 
it  merged  into  a  question  of  my  own  identity  I 
was  quite  stupefied,  and  answered, 

"  Why,  bless  me,  no !     Who  am  I  ?'* 

The  smallest  official,  who  had  now  reinforced 
himself  by  observing  that  I  wore  no  pistol-belt 
round  my  night-shirt,  took  the  answer  out  of 
Uncle  George's  mouth. 

"  Young  man !"  said  he,  fixing  on  me  a  most 
appalling  gimlet-eye,  "  you  are  Buggrams  the 
Bank  Robber!" 

"No,  I  don't  go  so  far  as  that!"  broke  in 
Uncle  George,  with  a  repressive  wave  of  his 
hand.  "  I  don't  say  you  are,  but  I  say  that's 
what  they  say.  Jack,  boy !  (and  there  ain't  a 
place  in  my  heart  that  don't  hope  you  are 
Jack!) — that's  what  they  say.'* 

"Ye  can't  deny  that  he  goes  by  different 
names,"  said  the  biggest  mutton-head. 

"  Nor  that  he  goes  round  hung  all  over  with 
people's  watches,"  said  the  smallest 

"  Ah !"  said  I,  starting  np,  suddenly  enlight- 
ened, "  and  who  are  my  accusers  ?  Look  here, 
Uncle  George,  you  know  I'd  be  likely  to  make 
somebody  a  present  just  now — ^here  under  my 
pillow— is  there  any  thing  unnatural  in  my  car- 
rying that  to  her,  and  thinking  so  much  of  it 
that  I  kept  it  in  the  pocket  opposite  my  own? 
And  when  you  find  out  a  vile  conspiracy  against 
you,  and  spies  are  on  your  behavior  from  the 
time  you  leave  Boston,  is  it  any  thing  surprising 
if  you  refuse  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  your 
name?  Hark!"  and  I  spoke  to  him  in  a  hur- 
ried aside — "  Tm  sure  they're  trying  the  Canada 
game  on  Lucy.  The  Tadmors  came  fW>m  Bos- 
ton with  me,  and  Peter  Dagon  met  them  at 
Barker's  Tavern." 


"Come,  no  whisperin',"  said  the  smallest 
mutton-head,  by  curiosity  made  conrageooa. 

"  Where  are  mv  accusers?"  repeated  I,  tunif- 
ing  on  my  foes  wth  all  the  ferocity  poasible  in 
a  night-gown.  "  I  know  them !  Two  of  them 
shared  my  hospitality." 

"Goin'  round  with  money  like  a  lord^  and 
payin'  for  other  people*^  dinners ;  that  was  an- 
other thing,"  said  mutton-head  the  bi^er. 

"Yes,"  cried  I,*  "and  where  are  those  trai- 
tors to  a  man's  misplaced  kindness,  those  tni- 
ducers  of  a  man's  honorable  reputation  ?  Wher« 
are  the  Tadmors  ?'* 

"Yes,"  said  Uncle  George,  visibly  impressed 
in  my  favor,  "where  are  the  witnesses?  Or, 
if  yon  hain't  got  any  witnesses,  where's  yonr 
warrant  ?" 

"  Our  only  warrant,"  said  mntton-head  the 
first,  striding  into  a  debating-society  position, 
"  is  in  our  boo-soms,  and  consists  in  being  a 
bulwark.  Hearin'  through  several  witnesses  at 
Barker's  that  a  young  man  was  wearin'  gold 
watches  round  loose,  under  two  names,  without 
visible  means  of  support,  treatin'  people  he  didn't 
know,  ridin'  'em  for  nothin',  and  him  an  en- 
tire stranger,  Griggs  and  I,  knowin*  what's  doo 
to  society,  and  bein'  a  bulwark,  came  out  to  act 
as  sech.  Griggs,  don  t  yon  think  we'd  better 
wait  a  while  for  the — yon  know — ?" 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Griggs,  with  a  myste- 
rious frown.     "  I  wonder  what  keeps  'em !" 

"I  thought  as  I  looked  back  1  saw  their 
nigh-horse  goin'  a  little  lame.  Snthin'  may  ha* 
happened  to  'em." 

"Bless  thy  heart,  old  Stringhahl"  said  I, 
getting  back  into  bed  for  a  long  nap,  and  sure 
that  I  would  have  plenty  of  time  for  it  before 
Peter's  party  could  disturb  me. 

^*  Wen,  neighbore,"  said  Uncle  George,  still 
further  impressed  by  the  calmness  of  ray  de- 
meanor, "the  young  man's  story  all  hangs  to- 
gether, and  I'm  satisfied  he's  stated  the  truth. 
Any  way,  you  walk  down  into  the  front  ratting- 
room,  and  let  him  have  a  good  night's  sleep, 
and  I'll  go  bail  for  him." 

The  terrible  custodians  of  public  safety  were 
finally  lured  down  with  the  assistance  «of  a 
pitcher  of  cider  and  a  cold  mince-pie.  Then 
Unde  George  gently  stole  up  the  stairs  into  my 
room  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

"Look  here,  my  boy,"  said  he,  with  a  tremu- 
lous voice,  "I  love  that  little  gal  Uke  the  light 
of  my  eyes,  and  I  know  she  loves  you  even  bet- 
ter, ff  that  can  be.  Now,  if  you're  deceiving 
her,  and  you  know  in  your  own  heart  that  you 
ain't  worthy  to  bo  Lucy's  husband— to  tliink 
that  I  sheltered  ye,  and  went  your  surety,  would 
hurt  me  till  my  death,  and  I'd  wish  that  I'd 
killed  ye  the  first  day  I  saw  your  fece  1  As  you 
are  to  Lucy,  I  am  to  you— for  ever  and  ever." 

"  I  take  your  friendship  on  those  conditions," 
said  I,  wringing  the  old  man's  hand  lovingly. 

"I  believe  you're  true,  boy,"  said  be,  look- 
ing me  through  with  his  bright  blue  eyes; 
"  good-night  I"  and  slipped  down  stairs  again. 

The  Bulwark,  after  building  into  itsdf  i 
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ai  courses  of  miDce-pie  well  mortared  with 
apple -juice,  gave  up  the  Tadmors  in  despair 
and  went  on  to  North  Betterton — none  the 
leas  cheerfully  perhaps  because  their  errand 
after  a  great  public  foe  like  myself  would  en- 
able them  to  join  the  ride  to-morrow,  and 
.charge  the  sleigh-hire  to  the  county. 

I  woke  early  in  the  morning,  and  after  break- 
fast told  Bralligan  heluight  return,  paying  him 
as  liberally  as  I  could,  and  engaging  him  to  rec- 
tify his  unfortunate  mistake  about  the  team 
wherever  he  might  meet  Peter  on  the  road. 
As  soon  as  I  had  seen  him  off.  Uncle  George 
started  with  me  and  my  poi-tmanteau  in  his 
own  sleigh  for  North  Betterton. 

Lucy  gave  me  a  welcome  to  gladden  a  heart 
of  stone,  and  showed  herself  the  brave,  thor- 
ough-bred woman  she  always  has  been.  She 
waa  ready  to  go  to  the  world's  end  with  me 
when  I  called  her — if  Uncle  George  and  I 
would  only  join  her  in  one  more  attempt  to 
get  the  cheerful  consent  of  her  parents.  She 
had  informed  them  that  I  was  coming  to  claim 
her,  but  they  had  answered  her  entreaties  to 
smile  on  the  nuptials  neither  yea  nor  nay. 
Lacy  ran  and  brought  them  in  for  our  final 
experiment.'  If  they  wers  afterward  my  parents- 
in-law,  I  must  say  of  tiiem  that  they  were  the 
dryest  old  nuts  to  crack  I  ever  came  across.  We 
an  of  us  talked  a  steady  stream  at  them  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  without  getting  a  particle  of 
satisfaction.  The  most  encouraging  thing  we 
could  extract  from  them  was  that  Lucy  had 
been  well  brought  up,  and  if  she  threw  herself 
away  it  must  be  her  own  look  out. 

Under  these  not  particularly  brilliant  ntfptial 
auspices  Uncle  Greoige  beckoned  me  out  of  the 
room. 

''Look  here,  boy,**  said  he,  wtto  voce,  in  the 
entry — *' just  you  keep  out  a  while,  and  give  the 
little  galand  me  a  chance  to  say  some  of  the  good 
things  about  you  behind  your  back  you're  too 
modest  to  have  us  say  before  your  face.  You 
know  where  the  spare-room  is  ?  Take  your  port- 
manteau upstairs  and  dress  yourself  in  yourwed- 
din'  best— bein'  ready's  half  the  battle.  When 
they  see  yon  coming  in,  all  rigged  out  with  ev- 
ery thing  but  a  minister,  it  may  a  kinder  settle 
things — it'll  a  sorter  strike  'em  that  there's  no 
use  where  a  man's  so  nigh  married  as  that  to 
try  and  stop  his  going  the  rest  of  the  way." 

I  allowed  myself  to  be  ruled  by  Uncle  George's 
counsel — found  my  way  to  the  room  where  I  had 
been  entertained  during  my  last  visit,  and  open- 
ing my  luggage  once  more  stdod  alone  in  the 
intoxicating  presence  of  my  wedding  raiment. 
Not  long  did  I  dally  with  the  delight  of  the  eye. 
The  pantaloons  seemed  a  miracle  of  style ;  and 
although  thb  waistband  was  by  no  means  made 
for  an  alderman,  by  loosing  the  back  strap  en- 
tirely I  contrived  to  fasten  the  buttons.  Any 
man  of  ordinary  self-control  could  have  endurod 
the  pressure  in  view  of  getting  married.  My 
confidence  in  myself  only  began  to  be  shaken 
when  I  put  the  vest  on.  I  held  my  breath — I 
drew  in  my  shoulders-r-my  forehead  grew  be- 


dewed and  my  fisce  red  with  apoplectic  conges- 
tion— still  I  fought  my  way  manfully  from  the 
lowest  up  to  the  last  two  buttons,  and  then  in 
a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  horror  became 
convinced  that  I  should  never  get  entirely  into 
that  vest  without  the  aid  of  a  sausage-machine. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  agony  and  perspiration  I 
heard  the  firont-doorbell  ring  and  caught  Lucy's 
exclamation  as  she  opened  to  the  visitor : 

"Mr.Dagon!" 

Supposing  that  Peter  and  his  whole  series  of 
complications  had  now  arrived  upon  the  scene, 
I  gave  way  for  one  brief  moment  to  a  despair 
which  bid  fisir  to  relieve  itself  by  strewing  the 
floor  with  a  miserable  wreck  of  buttons.  For 
a  moment  only  !  Contracting  myself  with  mar- 
tyr resolution  I  seised  the  coat  and  struggled 
into  its  arm-holes.  As  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture it  beat  the  vest  all  hollow.  How  I  ever  got 
it  on,  in  one  piece,  to  the  present  day  has  never 
been  clear  to  me.  At  that  period  of  the  world 
they  must  have  put  stronger  thread  into  man- 
kind s  back-seams.  When  the  foat  was  ac- 
complished I  stood  stufied  and  trussed  like  a 
black  broadcloth  turkey.  I  was  not  sure  that 
I  could  even  raise  my  arm  sufficiently  to  take 
Lucy's  hand  in  the  nuptials,  and  fancied  the 
appearance  I  would  make  holding  that  little, 
plump,  dimpled  cushion  straight  down  by  my 
side  as  if  I  were  going  to  bowl  it  at  some  imag- 
inary frame  of  ten-pins.  In  an  encounter  with 
enemies  I  should  have  been  utterly  helpless — 
even  Mr.  Tadmor  might  have  knocked  me  down 
with  impunity  and  bundled  roe  off  to  a  subter- 
ranean dungeon  before  I  could  have  got  out  of 
that  coat.  Giving  a  hasty  look  in  the  glass 
and  hanging  around  my  neck  the  two  watches 
which  had  so  nearly  brought  me  to  a  felon's 
doom,  I  was  about  rushing  down  stairs  to  con- 
front the  hated  rivaff  when  my  eye  caught  a 
piece  of  paper  sewed  just  inside  my  lapel.  I 
tore  it  off,  and  was  about  to  pitch  it  into  the 
fire-place,  when  I  discovered  that  it  had  writ- 
ing on  it,  and  was  a  hitherto  overlooked  com- 
munication from  the  Tailor  of  Largest  Ideas. 
Thus  it  ran : 

"Deab  Sib,— In  scoordance  with  your  statement 
that  the  quantity  of  cloth  used  was  no  o1:i}ect  to  you, 
hot  only  quality  and  figure,  we  have  followed  the  ez> 
tremity  of  the  present  fashion  and  made  the  Htiit  as 
close  a  fit  an  possible.  The  material  is  oar  best,  and 
we  hope  the  clothes  will  prove  satlsfiictory. 

"MnimciM  AKD  Stubm. 

"  P.S.— If  the  garments  are  too  large  for  yoor  wish- 
es we  will  take  them  In  on  your  retom." 

Throwing  this  bitter  piece  of  unconscious 
irony  between  the  andirons  I  descended  the 
stairs  with  half  the  blood  in  my  body  condensed 
in  my  head,  but  a  step  which  betrayed  no  sign 
of  trepidotion,  and  opening  the  parlor-door  dis- 
covered not  Peter,  as  I  expected,  but  his  father, 
the  elder  Dagon.  Lucy,  with  a  pale  face,  com- 
pressed lips,  and  tearful  but  courageous  eyes, 
sat  on  the  sofa  beside  Unde  George,  getting 
''  a  talking  to"  from  the  other  three.  As  I  en- 
tered the  elder  Dagon  fixed  on  mo  a  look  of 
pious  reproach,  unsuccessfully  modified,  as  the 
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raiment  flashed  upon  him,  into  one  of  disdain- 
fnl  pity.  I  went  up,  without  noticing  him,  to 
the  sofa,  and,  giving  my  dear  girl  a  kiss,  hang 
round  her  neck  the  watch  I  had  brought  for 
her.  This  was  too  much  for  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  elder  Dagon. 

'*  Tonng  man !"  said  he,  sternly,  '*  are  you  a 
Christian,  and  do  you  mean  to  come  and  take 
this  innocent  young  girl  out  of  her  loving 
family,  and  marry  her  in  spite  of  all  the  ar- 
guments which  has  been  so  kindly  used  with 
you?" 

<*  I  hope  Fm  a  Christian,  and  I  do  so  mean," 
I  replied,  catching  Lucy's  tremulous  little  white 
hand  into  my  own. 

"Oh,  Lucy,  Lucy  I"  continued  Pa  Dagon,  in 
a  tone  intended  to  barb  a  final  arrow  of  re- 
morse which  must  transfix  the  most  obdurate 
nature — *'  oh,  little  Lucy  Mead,  that  has  been 
so  well  brought  up  by  pious  parents— ^that  was 
in  my  Bible-class  from  pantalets,  and  that  I 
used  to  give  cherries  acrost  the  fence  without 
thinkin*  of  chargin'  a  penny  a  bunch  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  such  cases — ^kin  you — kin  you,  I  ask, 
so  far  forget  every  thing  as  to  go  on  and  take 
up  with  this  man  for  your  husband  ?'* 

*'I  certainly  can  and  will  many  John  Lor- 
!ng,"  replied  Lucy,  facing  the  persecutor  stead- 
fastly through  her  tears. 

"Then,"  said  Uncle  Gteorge,  standing  up, 
"  the  laws  of  the  land  having  been  complied 
with,  in  virtue  of  my  office  as  clerk  for  the 
county  of  Franklin,  X  certify  that  John  Loring 
and  Lucy  Mead  are  man  and  wife." 

" They're— Man— and— Wife  I"  ejaculated 
Mr.  Dagon. 

"  Tm  ghid  to  hear  you  pronounce  them  sech. 
That  was  all  we  wanted  to  take  ofl^  the  last 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  wbb  legally  regular — in 
every  pint.  I'm  obleegea  by  my  oath  of  office 
to  give  'em  a  certificate  under  hand  and  seal, 
whenever  they  want  it— witnesses,  William  and 
George  Mead,  together  with  the  wife  of  the  for- 
mer— State  of  Vermont,  in  the  name  of  God, 
Amen!" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed  both  of 
Lucy's  parents,  for  the  first  time  roused  from 
their  stony,  less  Yankee  than  Dutch,  indilFer- 
entism.  "What's  that  you're  talkin'  about, 
George?" 

"What  I  mean  is  this,"  answered  Uncle 
George;  "I  mean  that  Peter  Dagon,  Senior, 
Esq.,  ought  to  remember  that  he  is  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  this  township,  and  I  the  Clerk  of 
the  County  inclusive  thereof,  before  he  begins 
to  ask  a  couple  of  young  people  the  questions 
in  such  cases  as  this,  by  the  law  made  and  pro- 
vided, and  stands  to  hear  them  say  *  Yesy'  ficur 
and  square,  before  two  witnesses.  Because  I 
mean  that,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  this  Iktle  boy 
and  gal  are  married — ^and  no  use  of  wriggling — 
for  the  Supreme  Court  could  issue  agin'  ye  to- 
morrow a  nasty  thing  the  lawyers  call  a  ^JUan- 
dom-iM,'  to  maJLe  ye  respect  the  contract.  I'm 
obleeged,  as  County  Clerk,  to  certify  that  the 
law  has  been  complied  with ;  I'm  obleeged  to 


give  'em  that  certificate  to-morrow,  if  they  ask 
for  it." 

Mr.  Dagon  showed  at  once  the  homage  ren- 
dered by  stupidity  to  talent,  and  by  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  to  the  authority  of  constituted  law. 
He  dropped  into  his  chair  with  a  "  That's  so !" 
and  heave4  only  a  melancholy  sigh  when  the 
parents  stammered  a  hint  of  &eir  being  some 
way  out  of  it.  • 

"  So  they're  really  married  ?"  said  they,  tani> 
ing  at  last  to  Undo  George,  as  the  strongest 
and  kindest 

"  T7t^  mr^**  answered  he,  beginning  to  pat  on 
his  comforter  and  hunt  for  his  mittens. 

"  Don't  ye  go  yet,  George,"  spoke  Lucy's  fa- 
ther, approaching  me  with  one  hand  on  his 
brother's  arm.  "  Young  man,  the  Lord's  ways 
is  not  our  ways,  and  we  don't  always  get  first 
ch'ice.  But  we  ain't  a-goin'  agin  Lncy — not 
neither  ma  nor  me — we  never  did  go  agin  her 
from  a  baby,  and  we  can't  begin.  Only,  young 
man" — here  Lucy's  father  stopped  for  a  minute 
to'  clear  his  throat—"  only,  young  man,  be  good 
to  the  little  gal!" 

Hearing  this,  Unde  Greoige,  who  had  even 
more  than  the  usual  Puritan  horror  of  scenes, 
pulled  his  cap  oyer  his  eyes,  blew  his  nose,  and 
started  for  the  door  predpitately.  Not  so  eas- 
ily was  he  destined  to  pass  out !  On  the  thresh- 
old he  found  Peter  Dagon  about  to  ring  the 
bell.  He  &ad  left  his  now  restored  full  team 
at  the  gate,  and  came  puffing  in  with  a  thoa- 
sand  apologies  for  his  lateness — an  unfortunate 
mistake  having  detained  him  at  Barker's  over- 
night— to  ask  if  it  was  still  too  late  to  secure 
Miss*  Mead's  company  for  to-day's  sldgh-ride. 

"She  don't  live  here  no  longer,"  said  Unde 
George,  solemnly. 

"  Wa'al !  Ha-ou-ow  d'ye  mean  ?"  asked  Pe- 
ter, relaxing  his  lanky  lower  jaw. 

"  I  only  mean  to  say  that  if  you  expect  to 
take  Lucy  oat  on  this  sldgh-ride  you'll  hare 
to  find  room  in  your  deigh  for  Mr.  and  Mra. 
John  Loring." 

Notwithstanding  the  ddicacy  with  which  he 
broke  the  fact,  Peter  apprehended  him  at  onoo. 
Uncle  George  through  that  whole  region  was 
famous  for  meaning  all  he  said,  and  Peter 
would  have  turned  away  without  further  par- 
ley than  the  ejaculation,  "Dog  on  it!  just  like 
them  gals !"  had  not  another  sleigh,  with  a  sin- 
gle horse,  fearfully  blown,  and  bringing  Pa  and 
Ma  Tadmor,  just  arrived  at  the  gate. 

They  both  rushed'  up  the  front  garden  walk 
before  Peter  could  get  out. 

"Oh,  nephew,  nephew!"  grieved  Mrs.  Tad- 
mor, sobbing  bitterly. 

"Oh,  yon  ungrateful  scoundrd!"  cried  Mr. 
Tadmor,  shaking  him  violently — ^fefocious  little 
man !— like  a  tabby-cat  shaking  a  rhinoceros. 
"D'ye  know  what  your  predous  son's  done?" 
he  continued,  white  with  rage,  and  screaming 
up  at  his  portly  brother-in-law,  whom  the  noise 
had  brbught  to  the  door.  "  If  ye  don*t  know, 
then  111  tell  ye !  I  lent  him  twenty  thousand 
dollars  to  invest  in  the  Canadian  Wool-Pulling 
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Company,  with  a  written  agreement  that  if  it 
ever  became  necessary  for  him  to  realize  his 
secnritiea  he  would  send  for  me  and  give  me  a 
chance  to  boy  'em.  He  had  a  fraudident  as- 
signment of  the  entire  property  executed,  with- 
out mentioning  me  as  creditor,  to  him  and  three 
other  men  here  in  town  as  mean  as  he  is.  He 
ransacked  the  county  to  get  a  double  sleigh  so 
that  the  four  could  go  over  together  to-morrow 
and  transfer  the  assets ;  *n  all  this  without  a 
word  to  me!  But  the  Lord  preserreth  the 
righteous;  and  in  the  dark — hope  he  wasn't 
drunk!— Peter  got  a  stringhalt  horse  out  of 
the  stable  instead  of  his  own.  That  put  a  stop 
to  him  I  You  heven't  done  it !  Peter,  ye-on 
^evenUdom  it!" 

**  So  it  was  Peter  Dagon's  horse  got  changed 
with  yours?*'  asked  Uncle  George,  earnestly. 

"Yes,"  I  replied. 

"Then,"  said  Uncle  George,  "  the  Lord  has 
been  good  to  more*n  one  of  us.  I  own  half  the 
stock  in  that  Canadian  Company  myself,  and  I 
know  my  little  Lucy  wouldn't  like  to  see  her 
uncle  a  beggar  in  his  old  age.  Peter,  I'm  of  a 
mighty  good  disposition  in  general,  but  you'd 
better  go!" 

Peter  thought  so  too;  and  when  the  house 
doors  included  only  the  family  Uncle  George' 
was  mollified  into  staying  to  our  extempore 
wedding  dinner  by  Pa  end  Ma  Mead's  conced- 
ing that,  with  their  present  illumination  upon 
the  subject  of  natural  depravity,  they  could  not 
pronounce  themselves  to  have  done  quite  so 
badly  in  the  way  of  sons-in-law  after  all. 

Those  two  people,  singular  as  its  inconsist- 
ency may  seem  with  the  law  of  first  impres- 
sions, afterward  became  as  good  friends  as  I 
ever  had  in  my  life,  and,  like  Uncle  George, 
continued  so  till  the  day  of  their  death. 

Just  then  the  drowsy  ciy  of  "Island  Pond !" 
shoveled  us  all  up  to  shiver  in  the  fiscal  out- 
house. 


NAZARETH  PITCHER. 

ASK  whom  you  please  within  twenty  miles 
of  its  waters  how,  or  when,  or  why  Float- 
er*s  Bay  received  its  name,  and  you  will  proba- 
bly be  informed  that  the  how  and  the  when  are 
questions  without  reply,  but  that  the  why  is 
«<  because  of  the  floaters  there." 

Pursuing  the  inquiry  you  will  farther  learn 
that,  owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  trend  oT 
the  shore  and  the  course  of  the  tides,  whatever 
bread  may  be  cast  upon  the  waters  within  fifty 
miles  of  this  point  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
make  its  appearance  in  Floater's  Bay,  then  to 
Ijfi  either  thrown  as  a  waif  upon  its  shores,  or 
to  wearily  wear  itself  to  fragments  by  cease- 
lessly beating  upon  the  rocky  point  that  guards 
its  entrance. 

Holding  fast  to  this  clew  you  will,  if  you  care 
to  pursue  the  inquiry,  be  led  to  search  the  Coun- 
ty Records  in  the  neighboring  shire  town,  and 
will  there  find  that  the  tract  of  land  granted  to 


.  Gabriel  Pitcher,  yeoman,  in  1685,  is  bounded 
upon  its  eastern  limit  by  the  waters  of  Flotsam 
Bay,  and  closing  the  book  you  will  thank  the 
dignified  clerk  for  his  courtesy,  and  go  away,  not 
satisfied,  but  as  nearly  so  as  yon  are  ever  likely 
to  be,  for  you  will  have  possessed  yourself  of  all 
the  infitrmation  to  be  gained  upon  the  subject, 
and  wiu  bo  ready  to  return  to  the  old  farm- 
house by  the  sea,  and,  sitting  in  its  woodbine- 
covered  porch,  to  listen  with  attentive  faith  to 
the  story  of  the  ancient  dame,  who  fills  the 
pauses  of  her  legend  with  the  whirr  of  such  a 
spinning-wheel  as  the  wife  of  the  first  Gabriel 
Pitcher  may  have  used  beneath  this  very  roof; 
for  as  the  spinner  assures  you,  with  triumphant 
appeal  to  the  solid  log-built  walls  and  massive 
masonry  of  the  chimneys,  this  is  the  very  house 
built  by  the  first  Gabriel  upon  his  newly-acquired 
property. 

About  half-way  between  that  day  and  this 
the  master  of  the  Pitcher  house  and  farm  was 
a  Gabriel,  who,  in  addition  to  his  hereditary 
possessions,  had  acquired  property  in  a  wife 
and  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  upon  whom  he 
had  bestowed  the  name  of  Nazareth,  and  whom 
he  educated  in  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of 
duty  as  interpreted  by  the  straight  rule  of  Puri- 
tan tradition. 

It  may  be  that  Gabriel  enforced  this  rule  a 
little  more  strictly  than  was  quite  consistent 
with  the  comfort  of  his  household,  from  the 
fact  that  he  had  himself  departed  from  it  so 
far  as  to  marry  a  Quaker,  who,  loving  and  sub- 
missive wife  though  she  had  proved,  quietly  re- 
tained and  exercised  the  privilege  of  Jieparate 
faith  stipulated  for  in  her  marriage  covenant. 
With  equal  exactness  did  she  observe  the  coun- 
ter stipulation  that  her  children  were  to  be  edu- 
cated in  their  father's  creed,  and  Nazareth  bad 
assuredly  beea  so  educated.  But  besides  the 
Puritan  and  the  Quaker,  the  girl  possessed  a 
third  parent  called  Nature,  and  upon  her  be- 
stowed all  unconsciously  an  adoring  faith  and 
tenderness  quite  foreign  to  the  placid  love  and 
duty  never  denied  to  father  or  mother. 

Those  whom  we  love  we  love  to  meet  with- 
out spectators,  and  Nazareth's  reward  and  in- 
dulgence, after  the  labor  of  the  day,  was  to  wan- 
der by  herself  through  the  woods  and  fields,  or 
along  the  shore,  indulging  in  the  dreams  and 
reveries  that  her  father  would  have  called  sin- 
ful, and  her  mother  idle.  The  third  parent, 
however,  approved  and  encouraged  them ;  and 
to  her  only  did  Nazareth  reveal  them,  not  in 
words,  but  in  snatches  of  song,  in  faint  linger- 
ing smiles,  in  long,  wistful  gazing  across  the 
quiet  waters,  in  half  -  unconscious  tears  and 
causeless  sighs,  in  the  tender  touch  of  her  lips 
upon  some  unplucked  flower,  in  the  fondling 
care  bestowed  upon  some  wounded  bird  or 
stranded  fish. 

"If  Nature  put  not  forth  her  power 
About  the  openhig  of -the  flower 
Who  is  It  that  could  live  an  hourT' 

It  was  in  the  dreamy  twilight  of  an  autumnal 
day  that  Nazareth,  so^e^whj|yS|d,^^^i^ry, 
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though  why  she  oould  not  have  told,  sat  upon 
the  beach  at  the  head  of  Floater's  Bay,  and 
amused  herself  by  shaping  figures  in  the  mist 
wreaths  creeping  in  from  seaward.  Of  a  sad- 
den one  of  these  shadowy  forms  grew  real,  and 
from  an  icebeiig  or  a  man-of-war  fell  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a  little  boat,  manned  and  command- 
ed by  .a  gallant  young  fellow,  who  {Gently 
leaped  ashore,  and  holding  his  boat  by  the 
pfiinter  as  a  landsman  might  his  horse,  took  off 
his  cap  and  said :  - 

'*  Excnse  me,  Madam,  but  can  yon  tell  me 
who  lives  in  the  fi&rm-honse  beyond  the  hill?" 

*'  My  father,  Grabriel  Pitcher,"  said  Nazareth, 
with  the  blood  tingling  at  her  fingers*  ends. 

*^  And  do  yon  think  he  would  give  a  night's 
lodging  to  a  belated  traveler?"  pursued  the 
stranger,  with  a  frank  smile;  and  as  the  girl 
slightly  hesitated  at  answering  a  question  in  her 
father's  name,  he  continued,  with  a  little  pride : 

**  My  name  is  Richard  Armstrong,  and  I  am 
passenger  upon  the  ship  Atme  Lovering,  lying 
just  now  in  the  harbor  above  here.  Finding 
the  time  hang  somewhat  heavy  upon  my  hands, 
I  took  a  boat  this  morning  and  set  ont  for  a 
cruise  along  the  shore.  I  ran  farther  than  I  in- 
tended before  the  wind,  and  now  that  I  have  it 
ahead,  and  the  fog  coming  in  like  a  race-horse, 
I  hardly  dare  venture  4  night-voyage  in  un- 
known waters.  So,  fair  Mistress  Pitcher,  if 
your  father  will,  as  I  said,  give  me  shelter,  and 
you  will  show  me  the  way  to  his  house,  I  shall 
owe  you  both  my  hearty  thanks,  and  such  far- 
ther acknowledgment  as  you  will  consent  to  re- 
ceive." 

'^Gome  with  me.  Sir,  and  I  will  bring  yon  to 
my  father,  who  will  answer  for  himself,"  said 
Nazareth,  not  without  a  certain  quiet  pride  npon 
her  own  part,  and  then  she  stood  silently  ob- 
servant while  Richard  Armstrong  made  fast  his 
little  skiff  to  the  boulder  upon  which  she  had 
been  sitting,  arranged  his  disordered  dress,  and 
finally  turned  to  her,  saying,  with  a  smile, 

"Your  pardon  again,  Mistress,  for  having 
kept  you  waiting,  but  I  am  ready  at  last." 

So  they  went  silently  up  the  rocky  path,  and 
over  the  hill,  and  through  the  meadow  skirting 
the  wood  until,  through  the  shining  and  odorous 
orchard,  they  came  upon  the  house,  and  Gabriel 
Pitcher  just  coming  from  the  bam  with  pails  of 
frothing  milk. 

To  him  the  stranger  announced  his  efrand  in 
the  same  frank  and  assured  manner  he  had  al- 
ready told  it  to  the  girl ;  and,  hardly  waiting 
for  the  end,  the  farmer  gave  him  welcome  in 
the  hearty  and  homely  fashion  of  the  times 
when  words  meant  deeds,  not  sound. 

In  the  morning  the  guest  departed,  but  with 
an  invitation  and  a  promise  to  repeat  his  visit 
before  the  Anne  Lovering  should  again  set  sail 
for  England,  whence  she  had  come.  But  the 
Anne  Lovering  discharged  her  cargo,  and  re- 
ceived another,  and  at  last  set  sail  for  her  ap- 
pointed port,  and  Richard  Armstrong  lingered 
in  the  quaint,  old  sea-port  town  which  at  first 
he  had  pronounced  so  dull,  and  where  now  he 


seemed  well  content  to  spend  his  life.  To  such 
questions  as  were  put  to  him,  be  answered  care- 
lessly that  he  had  no  especial  bosiness  anj 
where,  that  he  was  traveling  to  see  the  worid, 
and  that  his  stay  or  his  departure  at  any  given 
time  were  equally  uncertain. 

But  Nazareth  no  longer  wandered  alone  npon 
the  shore,  or  through  the  withering  fields  and 
woods ;  no  longer  gazed  with  nameless  yearn- 
ing across  the  waters,  or  spent  her  tendemesc 
upon  flowers  or  birds  or  fishes.  The  sun  had 
risen  upon  her  day,  and  his  glory  filled  her  life 
with  joy  and  beauty. 

All  thb  did  not  come  about  unquestioned. 
The  mother,  through  many  wise  and  cautious 
observations,  convinced  herself  of  the  probity 
and  moral  worth  of  her  daughter's  lover,  and 
the  father  made  inquiiy  of  the  merchants  to 
whom  Armstrong  gave  his  reference  as  to  his 
worldly  standing  and  repute.  The  answers  to 
these  questions  were  satisfactory  beyond  the 
iieirmer's  expectations;  and,  in  the  confidence 
of  their  own  bedroom,  he  informed  his  wife 
that  Nazareth  had  done  better  for  herself  than 
ever  he  had  expected  to  see  her. 

So  the  wooing  prospered,  and  at  Thanks- 
giving time  there  was  a  quiet  wedding  at  the 
old  faim-house,  and  Nazareth  Pitcher  became 
Nazareth  Armstrong,  while  her  &ther,  with 
pride  and  ambition,  and  her  mother  with  lov- 
ing trust,  looked  on  with  no  thought  of  misgiT- 
ing. 

It  had  been  settled  that  the  new-married 
couple  were  to  spend  the  winter  at  the  farm- 
house, and  in  the  spring  to  take  passage  for 
England,*  the  bridegroom's  home.  But  when 
spring  came  these  plans  were  changed.  Arm- 
strong, who  had  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
made  several  journeys  to  the  city,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  he  said,  of  receiving  remittances  and 
news  from  home,  brought  back  upon  one  occa- 
sion a  very  grave  face  and  a  business-looking 
letter  announcing  that  his  immediate  presence 
in  London  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safe 
conduct  of  his  affairs.  This  letter  he  showed 
to  Nazareth ;  and  when  she  had  read  it,  and 
looked  confidingly  into  his  face,  he  kissed  her 
and  said : 

*'You  see,  sweet-heart,  that  I  must  go  at 
once." 

"  Yes,  we  must  go,"  said  Nazareth,  placidly. 

**Not  we,  but  I,"  explained  the  husband, 
with  a  look  of  pain  and  something  more  upon 
his  face.  "  I  can  not  take  yon  in  your  present 
state  of  health,  and  in  this  stormy  season  of  the 
year.  Yon  must  wmit,^  and  I  will  come  again 
for  you  so  soon  as  you  can  traveL" 

The  poor  child  turned  as  white  as  the  snow 
dashing  against  the  window,  and  sank  suddenr 
ly  into  a  chair.  It  was  the  first  cloud  between 
her  and  that  glorious  sun  that  had  risen  npon 
her  life,  and  the  shadow  fell  with  an  ominous 
chill  upon  her  heart.  But  she  said  little,  and 
her  parents  less,  in  opposition  to  her  husband's 
plan ;  and  a  week  later  he  left  them,  with  more 
tbMi  one  Under^dfjnit^^t^Jjj^'^i-wnt. 
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to  keep  her  safely  until  his  retani,  and  to  Naz- 
areth herself  so  many  loying  and  passionate 
farewells  that  the  mother  at  last  came  between 
them,  saying,  gently: 

'*  Richard,  thee  will  make  her  sick.  Qo  and 
return  as  quickly  as  thy  business  permits.  Thou 
does  not  leave  thy  wife  with  strangers^  but  with 
her  own  people." 

A  prophetic  sentence,  and  one  that  may  have 
risen  to  the  memories  of  all  that  little  group 
more  than  once  in  the  days  that  were  to  follow. 

A  letter  sent  back  by  the  pilbt  announced 
that  Armstrong  had  sailed,  and  another,  two 
months  later,  that  he  had  arrived  at  Liverpool, 
and  after  this  nothing.  Naiareth  wrote  by 
every  opportunity,  and  waited  with  the  terrible 
patience  of  woman  for  replies ;  but  none  came. 
The  long,  hot  summer  days  found  her  still 
watching  and  waiting,  a  little  less  confidently 
now,  but  still  with  a  patience  only  to  end  with 
life.  Her  favorite  haunt  was  Floater*B  Bay; 
and  here  she  would  sit  for  hoars  curiously 
watching  the  waves  breaking  at  her  feet,  and 
now  and  again  depositing  some  waif  of  town, 
or  vessel,  or  far-off  wreck.  Once  her  mother, 
sofrly  following,  stood  watching  her  long  and 
silently  until  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and, 
coming  forward,  drew  the  bright  head  to  a  pil- 
low upon  her  bosom,  saying : 

'*  Does  thee  think  to  find  news  of  him  among 
the  floaters,  chad  ?" 

'*It  will  come  in  God's  own  time,  mother," 
said  the  girl,  turning  her  white  face  a  little 
closer  to  that  tender  heart ;  and  so  they  sat  for 
hours,  with  never  another  word  between  them. 

At  last  Nazareth  could  go  no  longer  to  the 
shore,  and  when  the  golden  autumn  came  and 
brought  the  anniversary  of  the  day  she  first  met 
Bichard  Armstrong,  her  desperate  calm  gave 
way  at  last;  and  shutting  herself  up  in  her  own 
chamber,  her  marriage  chamber,  she  gave  way 
to  such  A  terrible  passion  of  grief  as  in  the  end 
nearly  destroyed  her  life,  for  before  morning 
she  was  desperately  ill,  and  when  she  recovered 
it  was  with  the  loss  of  the  great  hope  and  joy 
that  had  hitherto  sustained  her. 

The  anniversary  of  her  wedding  came  and 
passed,  and  the  broken-hearted  mother  left  her 
daughter's  bedside  and  came  to  her  husband, 
where  he  sat  alone  gloomily  gazing  into  the 
embers  of  a  decaying  fire. 

''We  shall  lose  her,  Gabriel;  she  is  going 
fast.  Our  only  child  is  dying,  and  none  can 
save,"  moaned  she. 

**  She  shall  not  die.  How  dare  you  say  that 
none  can  save !  Is  this  your  faith  in  God,  or 
in  your  own  child  ?"  sternly  demanded  the  old 
Puritan,  and,  rising  up,  he  went  straight  to 
Nazareth's  bedside  and  confronted  her  not 
with  the  tender  petitions  of  love,  but  the  stem 
and  requiring  exhortations  of  his  uncompromis- 
ing belief,  demanding  that  she  should  rouse  her- 
self from  the  lethargy  of  soul  and  body  into 
which  she  had  fiiUen,  should  prove  herself 
worthy  of  her  ancestry  and  of  the  holy  faith 
in  which  she  had  been  bred,  that  she  should 


remember  those  who  had  cared  and  prayed  and 
toiled  for  her  through  all  her  infancy  and  youth, 
and  make  some  eflfbrt  now  to  repay  their  exer- 
tions by  the  exertion  on  her  own  part  necessary 
to  keep  life  within  her  wasting  body.    . 

To  this  keen  and  wintry  argument  Nazareth 
listened  with  wide  open  eyes,  and  cheeks  that 
finshed  and  paled  with  emotion.  Evidently  the 
shock  of  such  an  appeal,  following  the  tender 
and  tearful  lamentations  of  her  mother,  had  at 
least  recalled  the  dying  girl's  attention  to  mat- 
ters around  her  which  had  seemed  entirely  for- 
gotten or  set  aside.  When  Gabriel  Pitcher 
ceased  his. daughter  humbly  said : 

"  Thank  you,  father.     I  will  try." 

And  try  she  did  to  such  effect  that  in  a  few 
days  she  was  creeping  about  the  house,  the 
wreck  and  shadow  of  herself  to  be  sure,  but 
still  alive,  and  with  the  weapons  of  youth  and  a 
strong  constitution  to  aid  her  in  the  terrible 
fight  she  had  yet  to  make  against  despair. 

The  winter  passed  and  the  spring  came  on 
with  more  than  its  usual  proportion  of  furious 
storms  and  deadly  winds.  Floater's  Bay  was 
crowded  with  relics  of  wrecks  and  trophies 
torn  from  vessels  not  wholly  subdued  by  the  at- 
tack of  wind  and  wave.  Nazareth,  now  re- 
stored to  bodily  health,  but  sadly  changed  from 
the  bright  and  hopeful  girl  whom  Bichard  Arm- 
strong had  fyund  waiting  for  him  upon  the 
shore,  had  resumed  her  daily  walks,  and  al- 
most every  sunset  found  her  seated  quietly 
upon  her  favorite  rock  watching  the  wild 
waves  at  her  feet  as  earnestly  as  if  some  day 
they  were  sure  to  bring  her  back  the  peace,  and 
joy,  and  hope  that  she  so  long  had  lost 

One  night  her  father  interposed  as  she  was 
leaving  the  house,  saying : 

*' There  will  be  an  awful  storm  to-night, 
Nazareth ;  I  would  not  go  down  to  the  shore. 
Wait  until  morning." 

*'  Very  well,  father,"  replied  she,  and  waited ; 
but  all  the  night  long  her  mother  heard  her  soft- 
ly pacing  her  chamber,  moaning  and  sobbing, 
and  only  pausing  while  she  leaned  from  the 
casement  out  into  the  black  and  howling 
storm.  Suddenly  she  came  to  her  father's 
door  and  called  to  him : 

"  Father  I  father  I  There  is  a  vessel  driving 
upon  White  Beef!  They  are  firing  guns.  I  can 
see  their  lights.  Oh,  father,  father,  can  nothing 
be  done?" 

She  was  like  one  mad  in  the,  fierce  excite- 
ment of  her  hope,  and  before  her  father  left    ^ 
the  house  he  led  her  back  to  her  chamber  and 
turned  the  key  upon  her,  saying  to  his  wife : 

''Go  to  her,  Bachel,  and  do  not  leave  her 
for  one  moment,  if  you  care  for  her.  She  fan- 
cies that  man  is  aboard  the  wreck,  and  she  may 
be  down  on  the  beach  before  you  know  it,  unless 
you  watch." 

"  Surely  I  will  watch  over  her,  Gabriel,"  re- 
plied the  mother,  somewhat  reproachfully ;  but 
when,  after  helping  her  husband  to  gather  to- 
gether the  artides  likely  to  be  needed  upon  his 
expedition,  the  go^^woman^w.^^^^  after 
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her  charge,  it  was  too  late.  The  casement 
Bwang  loose  in  the  furious  wind,  and  the  cham- 
ber was  empty.  Like  one  distracted,  the  poor 
mother  rushed  out  into  the  night,  calling  apd 
searching,  equally  in  vain,  for  the  sweeping  blast 
bore  away  her  voice,  and  the  darkness  and  rain 
blinded  her  eyesight.  She  knew  not  whither 
her  husband  had  gone,  or  what  point  Naza- 
reth would  be  likely  to  attempt  to  reach,  so 
that  finally  she  could  only  return  to  the  house, 
and,  casting  herself  upon  her  knees,  pour  out 
her  soul  in  silent  prayer,  not  only  for  her  own 
beloved  ones,  but  those  others  who  might  at 
that  moment  be  perishing  even  in  sight  of  res- 
cue. Morning  broke  and  found  her  still  so 
occupied ;  but  as  soon  as  the  light  had  grown 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  distinguish  objects 
with  certainty  she  prepared  to  leave  the  house, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  unabated  storm,  to  seek 
her  child  wherever  she  might  have  wandered. 
Upon  the  threshold  she  met  her  husband,  and 
in  few  words  told  him  their  common  misfortune 
and  her  proposed  erraod. 

'*  Stay  you  at  home,  Rachel.  I  will  seek-  the 
child  and  bring  her  to  you,"  said  he,  briefly,  and 
Rachel  did  not  think  of  disputing  his  command. 

Drawing  his  hat  lower  upon  his  brow,  and 
fastening  his  coat  more  securely  about  him, 
Gabriel  Pitcher  turned  his  face  again  toward 
the  sea,  and  for  an  hour  ^^andei^d  along  the 
shore  among  the  groups  of  men  looking  out  to 
White  Reef,  where  still  hung  a  few  timbers  and 
fragments  of  the  wreck.  Not  one  body  had 
come  ashore,  and  no  attempt  at  rescue  had  been 
possible  from  the  very  moment  she  had  struck. 

But  no  one  had  seen  Gabriel  Pitcher's  daugh- 
ter, and  although  several  had  offered  to  aid  his 
search,  no  one  disguised  bis  belief  that  it  was 
useless. 

''She's  gone  over  the  cliff  in  the  darkness, 
and  unless  she  comes  ashore  in  Floater's  Bay 
never  will  be  heard  from  again,"  muttered  the 
fishermen  among  themselves;  but  Gabriel,  with- 
out listening  to  them,  was  already  on  his  way 
to  Floater's  Bay,  unsearched  as  yet,  because  it 
lay  in  quite  another  direction  from  the  beach 
opposite  White  Reef,  where  the  doomed  ship 
had  struck. 

Floater's  Bay  was  reached  at  last,  but  the 
driving  mist  and  wrack  so  obscured  the  view 
that  the  father  at  first  believed  his  search  as 
vain  here  as  in  other  quarters.  In  despair  he 
called  aloud :     • 

*'  Nazareth !  Nazareth,  my  child  I " 

''Here  am  I,  father,"  answered  a  feeble  voice, 
and  from  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  cave-like  rock 
appeared  the  young  woman,  pale,  drenched,  and 
exhausted,  carrying  an  infant  in  her  arms. 

"  I  thought  you  would  look  for  me,  father," 
said  she,  "and  as  I  was  afraid  I  could  not  come 
over  the  hill  alone,  I  waited  for  you." 

"What  have  you  there,  Nazareth?"  asked 
the  father,  much  surprised,  as  he  wrapped  her 
in  the  great  shawl  that  Rachel  had  pressed  upon 
him  at  the  last  moment. 

"  It  is  a  little  child,  father.     It  came  drifting 


into  the  Bay,  lashed  to  a  spar,  and  I  went  into 
the  water  and  rescued  it.  I  always  thought 
the  Bay  would  bring  something  to  comfort  me 
for  the  loss  of  its  other  gift."  ' 

She  murmured  the  last  words  to  herself,  but 
her  father  heard  them,  and,  folding  the  shawl 
more  carefully  about  them  both,  half  led,  half 
carried  his  child  and  her  new-found  treasure  up 
the  hill  and  over  the  well-known  field -path 
home. 

"  Care  for  the  baby  first,  mother,'*  said  Naz- 
areth, laying  the  in&nt  in  her  modier's  arms ; 
and  without  pausing  to  question  her,  Rachel 
did  as  she  was  asked.  Not  for  honn,  however, 
were  her  exertions  rewarded,  and  more  than 
once  she  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the 
attempt  as  useless,  when  the  look  of  imploring 
anguish  in  Nazareth's  eyes  moved  her  to  re- 
newed efforts,  repaid  at  last  by  a  fiunt  sign  of 
life.  In  another  hour  the  little  creature  lay 
sleeping  in  the  arms  of  its  adopted  mother,  safe 
and  well. 

From  thiff  moment  Nazareth  came  back  to 
Ufe. 

So  far  as  could  be  ascertained  the  child 
whom  she  had  rescued  was  the  only  snrrivor 
of  the  wrecked  ship,  which  had  been  so  entirely 
broken  up  that  no  clew  to  its  name,  size,  or  his- 
tory, could  be  obtained ;  and,  unfortunately,  a 
wreck  upon  White  Reef  was  not  so  rare  or  ter- 
rible an  event  in  those  days  as  to  call  for  any 
extraordinary  research  or  comment.  So  Naz- 
areth without  opposition,  either  npon  the  part 
of  her  own  friends  or  those  of  the  little  girl, 
whom  she  now  considered  her  own,  adopted 
her  into  her  heart  as  well  as  her  home,  gave  her 
the  name  of  Coral,  and  grew  once  more  like 
herself  in  loving,  attending,  and  petting  her 
little  nursling. 

And  Conl  proved  herself  worthy  of  the  love 
and  care  so  lavishly  bestowed,  developing  not 
only  such  wealth  of  beauty  and  grace  that  even 
Gabriel  Pitcher  confessed  her  "the  prettiest 
thing  God  ever  made,"  but  a  sweet  and  docile 
disposition,  a  loving  heart,  and  unusually  quick 
mental  capacities. 

"Take  care,  Nazareth,"  said  her  mother  at 
last,  "  lest  thy  pretty  Coral  prove  a  snare  to  thy 
feet  and  a  pitfall  in  thy  path.  Thee  loves  her 
too  well,  daughter." 

The  warning  rang  ominously  in  Nazareth's 
ears  for  many  a  day ;  but  still  she  clung  to  and 
served  her  pretty  darling,  as  only  a  heart  so 
loving  aiid  so  wounded  as  hers  can  cling  to 
what  is  left  after  the  best  is  taken. 

Again  the  summer  was  waning,  and  the  sec- 
ond anniversary  of  Richard  Armstrong's  ad- 
vent had  neariy  arrived,  when  one  day,  as  Naz- 
areth sat  upon  her  rocky  seat  at  Floater's  Bay, 
and  watched  the  liule  Coral  playing  with  some 
bright  sea-weed  and  pebbles  upon  the  shore,  a 
hasty  footstep  caused  her  to  look  quickly  up, 
just  to  catch  the  glimpse  of  a  dark,  handsome 
face,  the  next  moment  buried  in  Coral's  golden 
hair. 

Gabriel  Pitcher  stood  behind,  and  laid  his 
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hand  upon  his  daughter's  head,  saying,  bro- 
kenly : 

**  Nazareth,  my  child,  be  strong.  The  Lord 
has  appointed  you  another  trial." 

Withoat  reply  Nazareth  rose,  and,  approach- 
ing Coral,  knelt  and  put  6er  arms  abont  the 
child*s  waist. 

The  dark  face  of  the  stranger  confronted  her. 
" She  is  mine.     The  Lord  gave  her  to  me,*' 
said  Nazareth. 

**  She  is  mine,  I  am  the  mother  who  bore 
her,"  replied  the  stranger,  fiercely ;  and  little 
Coral,  clinging  conyulsively  to  Nazareth,  stamp- 
ed her  foot  and  cried : 

*'  No,  no,  naughty  lady !  You  are  not  my 
mother.  I  will  have  no  mother  but  this.  Her 
name  is  liazareth,  and  mine  is  Coral,  and  that 
is  grandfather." 

*' Hush,  foolish  darling!"  said  the  stranger, 
firowning.and  smiling  at  once.  ''Tou  are  no 
Coral,  but  my  own  little  Mabel,  and  you  shall 
go  with  me  to  such  a  beautiful  house  that  yon 
will  soon  forget  all  this,  and  even  your  new 
mother  and  grandsire." 

She  laughed  as  she  spoke,  but  in  the  next 
moment  laid  her  hand  upon  her  he^rt  with  such 
a  look  of  deadly  anguish  that  Nazareth,  forget- 
ting herself  and  even  little  Coral,  sprang  for- 
ward 10  help  her,  but  the  stranger  warned  her 
off. 

'^ Thanks,  mistress;  it  is  past  now.  It  is 
only  a  pain  that  comes  when  I  am  oyertried  or 
agitated.  Just  now,  it  is  seeing  my  little  dar- 
ling there,  for  whose  healthy  and  meny  looks  I 
thank  you  kindly." 

At  the  word  Nazareth  fled  again  to  her  nurs- 
ling, and  laying  her  arms  closely  about  her, 
cried  in  bitterness  of  heart, 

*^  No,  no,  no,  she  can  not  be  yours,  for  God 
sent  her  to  comfort  me  when  I  was  ready  to 
die.     She  is  mine — my  very  own  1" 

At  this  the  father  interposed  with  stem  de- 
cision. ''Daughter,"  said  he,  "you  may  not 
keep  from  the  woman  what  is  indeed  her  own, 
or  say  that  God  gave  yon  what  was  only  lent 
for  a  purpose.  Hear  her  story,  and  submit,  as 
a  Christian  should,  to  the  rod  freshly  laid  upon 
your  shoulders." 

So  the  stranger,  obedient  to  Nazareth's  im- 
pk>ring  eyes,  told  how  she  had  been  married 
three  years  before  to  a  man  who  could  not  ac- 
knowledge her  on  account  of  his  family's  oppo- 
sition, and  had  left  her,  not  knowing  that  she 
was  likely  to  become  a  mother.  After  the 
child  was  bom  she  had  sought  him  all  over  her 
own  country  and  others  where  she  had  heard 
that  he  had  been  seen.  At  last  she  traced  him 
to  an  American  city,  and  finally  heard  that  he 
had  spent  a  winter  in  or  near  a  fishing  hamlet 
upon  the  New  England  coast.  Then  taking 
her  child,  she  had  come  to  find  and  reclaim 
him,  and  it  was  the  vessel  in  which  she  was 
passenger  that  had  gone  to  pieces  upon  White 
Reef  the  night  that  little  Coral  came  to  com- 
fort Nazareth. 

When  the  storm  grew  furious  the  sailors 
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lashed  the  mother  and  child  to  separate  spars, 
intending  that  each  should  be  the  charge  of 
two  stout  swimmers;  but  no  human  strength 
was  able  to  combat  for  a  moment  the  fury  of 
the  waves  upon  that  dreadful  night,  and  no 
pooner  did  swimmers  and  burden  touch  the 
water  than  they  were  hurled  asunder,  and  the 
unhappy  mother  knew  no  more  until  she  found 
herself  on  board  a  British  packet  homeward- 
bound,  and  was  told  that  she  had  been  picked 
up  some  hours  previously  by  a  fishing  craft, 
which,  not  to  delay  her  own  voyage,  bad  put 
her  aboard  the  British  brig,  where  she  could 
receive  proper  care  and  ultimately  reach  a  cen- 
tral port.  That  her  child  should  have  been 
saved  seemed  impossible  to  hope,  and  at  any 
rate  the  captain  of  the  brig  absolutely  refused 
to  put  back  for  the  purpose  of  landing  his  in- 
voluntary passenger.  So  soon,  however,  as 
she  reached  England,  she  had  dispatched  a 
special  messenger  to  make  inquiries  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  wreck  for  any  news  of 
child  or  father  that  could  be  obtained,  and 
through  him  she  had  at  last  received  intelli- 
gence not  only  that  her  child  was  safe,  but 
that  her  adopted  mother  was  Gabriel  Pitcher's 
daughter  and  Richard  Armstrong's  wife." 

'*  And  your  husband  ?"  gasped  Nazareth,  as 
the  stranger  paused,  and  again  laid  her  hand 
upon  her  side. 

''Richard  Armstrong  is  my  husband,  and 
that  child  is  his  and  mine,  bom  in  lawful  wed- 
lock," said  the  woman,  with  sturdy  determina- 
tion. 

Then  Nazareth  fell  prone  upon  the  sand, 
and  hid  her  face  from  even  the  light  of  day. 

"Both,  both!"  moaned  she.  "Take  both, 
and  leave  me  desolate !" 

"  Not  desolate,  for  you  have  God,  and  your 
father  and  mother.  More  than  father  or  mo- 
ther, you  have  an  unspotted  life,  and  a  clear 
conscience,"  said  Gabriel  Pitcher,  raising  his 
child,  and  folding  h^r  to  his  breast  with  un- 
wonted emotion. 

Then,  without  a  look  at  the  stranger,  he  took 
Nazareth  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  homeward 
as  he  had  done  the  night  when  she  carried  her 
new-found  comfort  in  her  arms. 

The  child,  dimly  conscious  of  the  change  in 
her  destiny,  half-followed,  half-lingered,  weep- 
ing bitterly.  Gabriel  had  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  paused  to  rest,  when  the  patter  of 
little  feet  resounded  along  the  jiard  field-path, 
and  Coral,  flushed  and  breathless,  caught  him 
by  the  skirt 

"  Away,  child  I  Go  to  ypur  mother  I"  cried 
the  old  Puritan,  sternly,  and  Nazareth  moaned 
upon  his  breast ;  but  Coral,  unheeding  all  else, 
cried  piteously,  « 

"  She  is  sick,  the  woman  is.  Perhaps  she 
is  dead.     I  can  not  go  to  her.    I  am  afraid !" 

"What  is  that  to  me?  I  must  care  for  my 
own,"  muttered  Nazareth's  father  between  his 
teeth,  and  would  have  held  his  onward  course ; 
but  she,  who  till  now  had  seemed  insensible, 
raised  her  head,  and  said,  feebly. 
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*'  Set  me  down,  father,  and  go  to  her.  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  Christian  man ;  and  she  has  done 
no  harm,  poor  woman,  to  70a  or  yonrs." 

"  But  you,  Nazareth !    How  can  I  leave  you  ?" 

*'  Coral  wiU  stay  with  me,  or  help  me  to  go  to 
my  mother.  WiU  you  help  me,  little  Coral  ?" 
asked  Nazareth,  smiling  wanly,  and  the  child 
answered  joyfully, 

**  That  will  I,  mother  dear,  for  you  know  I 
am  your  own  little  comfort.  Tou  call  me  so 
very  often,  and  I  do  not  forget  any  thing  yon 
say. 

"  Come  then,  little  comfort,  and  let  me  lean 
upon  you  for  a  last  sweet  moment,*'  said  poor 
Nazareth,  taking  the  child  in  her  arms,  and 
bending  over  her  until  Coral's  golden  hair  shone 
full  of  diamonds. 

Grabriel  Pitcher  looked  at  them  a  moment, 
then  strode  away,  his  face  dark,  and  his  heart 
swelling  more  with  wrath  than  pity ;  and  had 
Richard  Armstrong  stood  that  moment  in  his 
path  he  had  surely  found  the  stem  old  Puritan 
a  worthy  descendant  of  those  who  went  out  to 
fight — the  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword  in 
the  other. 

Beside  the  rock  where  Armstrong  had  made 
fast  his  skiff  upon  the  night  of  his  first  visit, 
and  where  Nazareth  had  sat  and  waited  for  him 
through  the  two  weary  years  since  past,  lay  the 
stranger  woman  who  had  come  to  claim  Naz- 
areth's husband  and  Nazareth's  child  as  all  her 
own,  dead,  Grabriel  at  first  thought,  for  her  dark 
face  was  livid,  her  teeth  set,  her  eyes  glassy, 
and  her  form  rigid. 

''I  will  call  the  neighbors  to  attend  her. 
Why  should  I  bring  her  beneath  the  roof  she 
has  made  desolate  ?"  asked  Gabriel  Pjtcher  of 
himself,  looking  down  at  the  prostrate  form, 
with  a  sense  of  all  the  wrong  his  only  child  had 
borne  seething  in  his  heart ;  but  there  came  the 
memory  of  Nazareth's  plaintive  voice,  **  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  Christian  man — "  and  because  he 
was  a  Christian  he  stooped  and  lifted  her,  and 
carried  her,  not  tenderly  but  carefully,  up  the 
hin  and  along  the  field-path  to  his  home,  whith- 
er Nazareth  had  already  made  her  way,  leaning 
upon  little  Coral,  and  counting  as  a  precious  boon 
every  moment  in  which  the  child  was  yet  spared 
to  her. 

**  Here  is  Richard  Armstrong's  wife,  Rachel. 
If  you  can  find  it  in  your  heart  to  serve  her,  do 
so.  I  am  going  for  a  doctor,"  said  Gabriel, 
bringing  in  the  stranger  and  laying  her  upon  a 
conch  in  the  wide,  oid-fasfaioned  sitting-room. 
And  Nazareth's  mother,  pale  and  cold,  and  very 
gentle,  ministered  to  the  woman  who  had  stolen 
all  that  Nazareth  held  dear,  even  to  her  good 
name  and  maidenly  repute,  as  if  she  had  been 
her  own  child.    • 

The  doctor  came,  and  after  a  while  restored 
the  sufferer  to  consciousness ;  but  in  private  he 
warned  Mistress  Pitcher  that  her  gueet  was 
victim  of  a  fatal  disease,  that  her  days  were 
numbered,  and  that  their  continuance  depend- 
ed upon  the  care  that  was  taken  to  keep  the  pa- 
tient from  any  fatigue,  exposure,  or  emotion. 


'*  Yon  must  nurse  her  as  you  did  Nazureth^ 
when  you  saved  her  life  a  year  ago,"  said  the 
good  old  man,  unwitting  what  a  stab  he  was 
inflicdng  upon  the  mother's  heart. 

When  he  was  gone  Rachel  went  away  Into 
her  own  room,  and  there  sought  help  and 
strength  where  such  women  are  sure  to  find  it ; 
and  when  she  came  forth  it  was  with  a  holy 
light  upon  her  face  that  all  who  saw  her  felt 
and  understood. 

Then  for  days  and  weeks  Rachel  and  Naza- 
reth bent  themselves  to  this  new  burden  and 
bore  it,  not  patiently  alone,  but  lovingly  and 
caressingly,  and  as  if  it  had  been  a  precious  and 
coveted  gift ;  so  that  before  she  died  the  stran- 
ger who  had  come  with  bitterness  in  her  heart, 
and  the  lalv  in  her  hand  to  wrest  froi^Nazareth 
what  she  had  been  deceived  to  think  her  own, 
humbly  asked  forgiveness  of  her  innocent  rival 
for  the  harshness  she  had  shown;  and  died 
blessing  her  and  hers,  and  leaving  her  child  to 
them  as  a  precious  legacy  and  remembrance. 

So  they  buried  her,  bravely  putting  upon  her 
grave-stone — 

**Thx  Wtwk  or  BiouAXD  Aucstboho.** 
And  little  Coral  once  more  was  Nazareth's 
child. 

Two  years  more  passed  silently  and  swiftly 
on.  Nazareth,  still  in  the  early  blossom  of  her 
life,  had  settled  into  the  quiet  and  completed 
aspect  of  a  woman  whose  morning  dreams  are 
past,  and  who  has  accepted  the  appointed  task 
of  her  day.  Some  threads  of  silver  shone 
among  her  wealth  of  soft,  brown  hair,  her  sweet 
eyes  no  longer  wandered  expectant  over  sea  and 
earth  and  sky,  but  looked  out  upon  the  world 
straight  and  steadfast,  content  with  what  lay 
day  by  day  before  them,  her  voice  clear  and 
soft  as  It  had  always  been,  gained  a  pathetic 
tone,  the  echo  of  a  far-off  sorrow ;  but  besides 
these,  and  a  certain  shrinking  from  the  presence 
of  strangers,  Nazareth's  life  showed  no  outward 
sign  of  the  storm -that  had  swept  over  it.  She 
had  resumed  her  maiden  name,  and,  although 
more  than  once  besought  to  change  it,  quietly 
expressed  her  resolution  to  live  out  her  days  in 
her  father's  house,  content  with  the  duties  she 
there  found. 

It  was  thus  with  her,  when  one  day  Coral 
came  home  bringing  with  her  a  gentleman,  at 
sight  of  whose  handsome  face  Grabriel  Pitcher 
rose  wrathfnlly,  while  Rachel  moved  hurriedly 
toward  her  child  as  if  to  protect  her.  Nazareth 
alone  had  power  to  speak. 

'*  Have  you  come  for  your  child,  Richard?" 
asked  she,  in  a  sudden  agony  of  fear. 

*'  I  have  come  for  you,  Nazareth,  replied  Rich- 
ard Armstrong,  slowly,  and  with  bis  eyes  upon 
the  ground.  *'  Can  you  forgive  me,  and  con- 
sent to  marry  me,  and  be  my  child's  mother  in 
very  truth?" 

No  one  spoke,  but  Gabriel  Pitcher's  stern 
features  softened,  and  his  wife  looked  eagerly 
into  her  child's  face.  They  had  never  confessed 
it  to  each  other,  but  the  stain  upon  their  name 
had  eaten  deep  into  both  their  hearts. 
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Nazareth  looked  slowly  from  one  to  the  oth- 
er, reading  their  wishes  in  their  eyes.  Then 
she  stooped  thoughtfully  to  kiss  the  child's  np- 
tumed  face,  and  then  she  looked  at  Richard 
Armstrong,  who  never  dared  to  raise  his  eyes 
to  hers. 

*'  Come  with  me,  Bichard,**  she  said  at  last ; 
and  the  two  passed  out  of  Ae  house,  and  over 
the  well-known  path,  until  they  st<M)d  beside 
the  great  rock  at  the  head  of  Floater's  Bay. 

Then  Nazareth  spoke : 

*'It  is  nothing  new  to  me  that  you  should 
come  to-day  to  ask  this  question, "  she  said.  *'  I 
knew  that  you  loved  me  still,  and  I  knew  that 
yon  could  never  forget  the  cruel  wrong  you  had 
done  me ;  I  knew  too  that  your  brave,  frank 
heart  wdild  at  last  overcome  the  shame  that  at 
first  kept  you  away.  So  I  expected  you,  and 
my  mind  is  quite  resolved.  Here  where  we  first 
met  we  will  say  good-by  forever." 

He  had  not  expected  this,  and  threw  himself 
on  his  knees  beside  her,  passionately  clasping  her 
hand.' 

**  No,  no,  Nazareth !"  cried  he.  **  I  can  not 
take  this  as  your  answer.  I  can  not  believe 
you  will  so  defeat  my  hope.  Nazareth,  I  never 
loved  woman  but  you,  and  I  only  left  yon  in 
hope  that  the  law  might  release  me  from  her, 
and  suffer  me  to  make  you  wholly  my  own. 
When  I  found  this  release  impossible,  I  dared  not 
return  to  you,  even  had  you  remained  forever  in 
ignorance  of  my  deception.  I  had  learned  so  to 
venerate  the  purity  and  holiness  of  your  life, 
that  I  could  not  sully  it  by  my  approach.  Then 
when  she  had  told  you  all,  I  dared  not  come  from 
very  shame,  even  though  I  then  was  free  to  of- 
fer what  to-day  I  beg,  I  implore  you  to  accept 
At  last  I  have  gathered  courage,  and  now,  oh 
Nazareth,  you  will  not  deny  me  at  the  last! 
For  the  child's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  your  pa- 
rents, of  your  own  good  name !  Oh,  Nazareth, 
will  nothing  move  yon  ?" 

She  looked  him  stead&stly  in  the  face,  then 
drew  her  hand  away,  and  pointed  to  the  waters 
rolling  in  with  their  mysterious  treasure. 

**  All  the  crises  of  my  life,"  said  she,  '^have 
come  in  presence  of  these  waves.  They  brought 
me  you,  they  brought  me  Coral,  they  brought 
me  the  news  that  what  I  mourned  as  lost  had 
never  been  really  mine ;  and  now  at  the  last  they 
bring  me  you  to-day.  Richard,  when  they  bring 
me  i^ain  my  youth,  and  strength,  and  the  gloiy 
and  freshness  of  my  life— when  they  bring  me 
my  maidenhood  and  the  hope  and  pride  of  a 
young  girl's  heart— on  that  day  I  will  become 
your  wife.  Till  then  good-by ;  and  if  indeed 
you  sorrow  for  what  you  have  done,  and  will 
be  happier  in  thinking  you  have  made  some 
amends,  leave  me  the  love  and  companionship 
of  your  child.  Let  me  keep  little  Coral  for  my 
own ;  I  whom  no  other  child  shall  ever  call  mo- 
ther." 

Her  steady  voice  failed  a  little  as  she  said 
this,  and  she  turned  away  her  face,  while  Arm- 
strong said,  sadly : 

*'  She  is  yours,  dear  Nazareth,  as  long  as  you 


will  keep  her,  and  if  ever  while  we  live  your 
heart  should  turn  through  her  to  her  father—" 
"  I  have  answered  you,  Richard,  for  once  and 
for  always,"  said  Nazareth's  soft  voice,  calm 
and  steady  now  as  it  had  ever  been.  And  with- 
out a  word  of  reply  Richard  Armstrong  slowly 
went  his  way,  turning  at  the  brow  of  the  cliflT 
to  take  one  long,  last  look  at  the  patient  figure 
seated  beside  the  sea,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
fiu-,  dim  horizon,  her  brow  calm,  serene,  and 
patient  beneath  the  crown  of  thorns,  that  yet 
should  turn  to  a  wreath  of  immortal  bloom. 
Then  he  went  his  way,  and  upon  earth  they  met 
no  more. 


WHITSDNTIDE. 

TTPON  the  day  now  known  as  Easter -day, 
U  the  first  day  after  the  Paschal  Sabbath, 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  priests,  in  ac-« 
cordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Ceremonial  law, 
to  wave  in  the  Temple-  the  first  sheaf  of  the 
barley  harvest.  Seven  weeks  and  one  day  from 
that  period  was  the  anniversary  of  the  giving 
of  the  law  from  Mount  SinaL  It  was  general- 
ly called  by  the  Jews  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  com- 
ing after  the  fnlfillment  of  the  sacred  number 
of  seven  weeks  after  the  first  Paschal  Sabbath, 
which  was  the  highest  Sabbath  of  the  year,  and 
stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ceremonial  year. 
The  civil  year  dld'not  commence  until  Septem- 
ber. Among  various  appellations  it  also  had 
that  of  the  Day  of  Fifty  or  Pentecost  It  was 
the  second  of  the  three  great  feasts — ^Passover, 
Pentecost,  Tabernacles — upon  which  every  Jew 
was  required  by  the  law  to  present  himself  at 
the  Temple  to  fulfill  certain  religious  duties. 
The  whole  seven  weeks  were  regarded  as  a  re- 
ligions season,  being  regularly  numbered,  but 
only  the  fiftieth  day  was  observed  as  a  feast. 
The  fifty  days  were  the  season  of  grain  harvest 
Upon  the  first  day  the  first  sheaf  of  barley  was 
offered  in  the  Temple;  on  the  last  two  loaves 
of  leavened  bread,  made  of  the  finest  wheat 
flour,  twelve  times  sifted,  of  the  new  cn^  of 
the  land,  were  in  like  manner  offered.  Both 
were  wave-offerings  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
kindly  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  custom  perhaps 
had  part  in  suggesting  our  Thanksgiving-^lay. 

The  early  Christians  caUed  Pentecost  Whit- 
suntide or  Whitesuntide.  It  was  the  first  an* 
nual  festival  instituted  by  the  Christians,  and  is 
regarded  by  some  as  the  Church's  birthday.  It 
was  the  day  upon  which  the  Holy  Ghost  de<- 
scended  upon  the  Apostles,  and  when  the  three 
thousand  were  baptized.  The  whole  Pente- 
costal season  was  an  especial  season  in  the  ear- 
ly Church  for  the  administration  of  adult  bap- 
tism: At  Pentecost  the  catechumens,  and  those 
who  had  been  baptized  in  the  course  of  the  sea- 
son, presented  themselves  in  albs  or  white  gar- 
ments. Hence  it  received  the  name  q£"  Whiter 
suntide."  Some  writers  think  the^ii^o  was 
symbolical  of  the  diffusion  of  light  that  day 
shed  upon  the  world  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy 

Ghost     The  former  derivation  is, TnojbAbly  the 
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correct  one ;  the  latter  being  added  for  evident 
reasons.  ^ 

Easter  this  year  occnrs  npon  the  12th  of 
April;  consequently  Whitsunday  must  come 
upon  the  Slst  of  May,  fifty  days  thereafter. 

Apart  from  the  Sundays  of  the  Pentecostal 
season,  in  running  through  the  calendar  three 
days  attract  our  attention.  The  first  of  thesQ  is 
St.  Mark's  Day,  the  25th  of  April. 

Mark  was  a  Levite  and  the  cousin  of  Barna- 
bas. Paul  and  the  latter  selected  him  for  a 
companion  in  their  missionary  journey  to  Asia. 
But  Mark  soon  got  tired  of  foreign  missions. 
Leaving  the  Apostles  at  Perga  he  returned  to 
find  a  more  congenial  scene  at  Jerusalem. 
Doubtless  there  are  Marks  now  who  prefer 
home  to  converting  the  heathen ;  and  perhaps 
with  reason,  for  all  people  are  not  naturally 
qualified  for  the  same  work.  Subsequently 
Barnabas  proposed  to  Paul  to  take  his  cousin 
with  them  on  another  journey;  but  Paul,  who 
had  not  forgotten  or  Ibrgiven  Mark's  putting 
his  hand  to  the  plow  and  looking  back,  positive- 
ly refused.  This  created  a  breach  between  the 
Apostles,  who  separated.  Later  Mark  seems  to 
have  regained  the  esteem  of  Paul,  for  the  Apos- 
tle speaks  of  him  as  "  profitable  to  him. "  Mark 
was  the  author  of  what  has  been  styled  **  the 
Gospel  of  Events"  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  three. 

In  England,  during  the  rule  of  the  Roman 
Church,  St.  Mark's  Day  was  a  great  fast. 
Vaughan  says:  **I  remember,  in  1589,  being 
Uien  a  boy,  that  an  ale-wife,  making  no  excep- 
tion of  days,  would  brew  npon  St.  Mark's  Day. 
Whiles  she  was  thus  laboring  the  chimney  took 
fire  and  her  house  was  burnt.  Surely  a  gentle 
warning  to  them  that  violate  forbidden  days." 
Another  writer  observes,  **that  thongh  there 
was  not  anciently  any  fast-day  between  Easter 
and  Whitsunday  the  Popes  had  devised  a  mon- 
strous fast  on  St.  Mark's  Day. "  St.  Mark  it  ap- 
pears was  made  an  exception,  and  *'  had  his  day 
fasted." 

Formerly,  in  England,  there  were  many  su- 
perstitions connected  with  this  day.  '*It  is 
still  a  custom,"  says  Hone,  *'  for  young  maidens 
to  make  the  dumb  cake,  a  mystical  ceremony. 
The  party  never  exceeds  three ;  they  meet  in 
silence  to  make  the  cake,  and  as  soon  as  the 
clock  strikes  twelve  they  each  break  off  a  por- 
tion to  eat,  and  when  done  they  walk  up  to  bed 
backward  without  speaking  a  word,  for  if  one 
speak  the  spell  is  broken.  Those  that  lire  to  be 
married  see  the  likeness  of  their  sweet-hearts 
hurrying  after  them  or  hear  a  knocking.  Those 
that  neither  see  nor  hear  any  thing  are  to  die 
unmarried.  Farther  they  have  terrible  dreams 
of  new-made  graves,  winding-sheets,  church- 
yards, and  of  rings  that  fit  no  finger  or  crumble 
into  dust.  Another  dumb  ceremony  is  that  of 
eating  fb0  yolk  of  an  egg  and  filling  the  shell 
with  sal^j^hen  the  sweet-heart  is  sure  to  make 
his  appearance  before  morning.  Some,  more 
brave,  lay  a  branch  at  the  porch  of  the  church 
and  watch  at  twelve  hoping  to  see  marriage 


processions  pass  by  with  brides  in  their  own 
likeness  hanging  on  the  arms  of  their  future 
husbands.  If  they  are  to  die  unmarried  they 
see  fcmeral  processions."  These  are  all  evi- 
dently simple  customs  which  mark  a  rustic  but 
imaginative  folk. 

St.  Mark  is  the  patron  saint  of  Venice.  His 
name  ever  awakeils  thoughts  of  the  city  of  the 
sea ;  of  the  gorgeous  scene  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Doge  with  the  Adriatic ;  of  the  regattas  so 
finely  described  by  Cooper ;  of  the  gondolas, 
and  the  strains  of  Tasso  echoing  along  the  ca- 
nals ;  T)f  the  Rialto ;  of  Titian,  Veronese,  Tinto- 
retto-7-those  mastera  of  coloring ;  and  of  the 
moonlight  upon  the  canals,  which  renders  the 
scene  so  wonderfully  beautifuL  The  very  name, 
St.  Mark,  seems  to  have  something  Aie  about 
it — something  of  strength  and  beauty.  But  let 
us  pass  on. 

The  second  of  the  three  days  to  which  we 
have  alluded  is  the  1st  of  May,  the  combined 
day  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James.  Philip  was  a 
native  of  Bethsaida.  He  was  one  of  the  Twelve, 
and  is  believed  to  have  preached  with  great  suc- 
cess in  upper  Asia,  and  there  to  have  earned 
in  consequence  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  His 
day  offers  nothing  of  literary  interest.  His  as- 
sociate, James,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
James  the  Great,  the  brother  of  John,  Boaner- 
ges, the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  and  familiar  to 
all  lovers  of  chivalry  as  St.  Jago  de  Compostel- 
la ;  nor  with  James  the  Less,  the  son  of  Alphe- 
os.  He  was  the  uterine  brother  of  Christ — one 
of  the  later-bom  children  of  Joseph  and  the 
Virgin  Maiy,  his  wife.  He  became  first  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  and  was  called  the*Just  from  the 
great  purity  of  his  life.  He  was  also  author  of 
the  Epistle.  The  Jews,  enraged  at  his  success 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  hurled  him  from 
the  Temple,  and  he  died,  like  Stephen,  praying 
for  his  enemies.  His  day  is  unmarked  by  any 
thing  peculiar. 

But  the  day  of  Philip  and  James  is  also  May- 
day. "This  was,"  says  Hone,  "the  great  ru- 
ral festival  of  our  forefathers.  Their  hearts  re- 
sponded merrily  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  sea- 
son. At  the  dawn  of  May  the  lads  and  hisses 
left  their  towns  and  villages,  and,  repairing  to 
the  woodlands  by  sound  of  music,  they  gathered 
the  May,  or  blossomed  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  bound  them  with  wreaths  of  flowers ;  then, 
returning  to  their  homes  by  sunrise,  they  deco- 
rated the  lattices  and  doors  with  the  sweet- 
smelling  spoil  of  their  joyous  journey,  and  spent 
the  remaining  hours  in  sports  and  pastimes." 
Many  sweet  poets  have  lent  their  genius  to  pre- 
serve May-day  from  oblivion — Spencer,  Her- 
rick.  Lady  Craven,  Buchanan.  The  latter  ex- 
claims with  enthusiasm : 

"Hall!  thon,  the  fleet  year*s  pride  and  prime! 
Hail !  day  which  fame  shall  bid  to  bloom  I 
Hail !  image  of  primeval  time  1 
Hail  I  sample  of  a  world  to  come  I** 

The  festival  of  May-day  is  more  generally 
celebrated  in  Germany  than  elsewhere.  The 
author  of  "  An  Art-Studei^  in  JMimlch,"  says 
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Howitt,  *' describes  a  May  festiTal  witnessed 
bj  her,  where  not  alone  the  painters,  poets, 
sculptors,  musicians,  and  good  folk  of  Munich 
turned  pat  upon  a  bright  May  morning  to  do 
honor  to  the  season,  but  royalty  itself  also." 
This  festival  has  been  traced  by  some  to  the 
Floralia  of  the  Romans.  Maurice,  however, 
thinks  that  *'  it  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  phallic 
festivals  of  India  and  Egypt,"  which  were  held 
at  the  same  season  of  the  year.  Howitt  is  of 
opinion  that  the  *'  May  festival  came  down  from 
the  Druids,  who  had  it  from  India.  The  Druids 
celebrated  the  worship  of  the  god  Bel  (Apollo 
or  Oms)  on  the  first  of  May  by  lighting  fires 
upon  the  cairns."  Hence  the  day  was  called 
Beltine;  for  tine  means  to  kindle.  Further 
Britain  m§^  once  called  ''Beli." 

The  Saxons  caUed  May  Tri-mUkiy  **  Milking- 
day."  On  the  first  met  the  FoUc-mote  or  Par- 
liament. But  May>day  has  long  been  simply 
a  rustic  festival.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
song  of  the  '^  May-Qneen  ?"  and  who  has  not 
heard  of  the  May-pole  and  the  morris-dance  ? 
The  pole  was  usually  painted  yellow  and  black, 
and  adorned  with  flowers  and  flags.  Often  the 
pole  was  allowed  to  stand  throughout  the  year, 
and  was  employed  again  the  next  season,  so 
that  it  became  historic  and  associated  with  many 
fond  recollections. 

"I  shall  n0er  forget,"  says  Washington  Ir- 
ving, ' '  the  delight  I  felt  on  first  seeing  a  May-pole. 
It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  close  by  the  pic- 
turesque old  bridge  that  stretches  across  the  river 
from  the  quaint  Uttle  city  of  Chester.  I  had  al- 
ready been  carried  back  into  former  days  by  the 
antiquities  of  that  venerable  place,  the  examina- 
tion of  which  !&  equal  to  turning  over  the  pages 
of  a  black-letter  volume,  or  gazing  on  the  pic- 
tures in  Froissart.  The  May-pole  on  the  margin 
of  that  poetic  stream  completed  the  illusion.  My 
fancy  adorned  it  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and 
peopled  the  green  bank  with  all  the  dancing  rev- 
eby  of  May-iday.  The  mere  sight  of  this  May- 
pole gave  a  glow  to  my  feelings  and  spread  a 
charm  over  the  country  for  the  rest  of  the  day ; 
and  as  I  traversed  a  part  of  the  fair  plains  of 
Cheshire  and  the  beautiful  borders  of  Wales,  and 
looked  among  swelling  hills  down  a  long  green 
valley,  through  which  the  *  Deva  wound  its  wiz- 
ard stream,'  my  imagination  turned  all  into  a 
perfect  Arcadia.  One  can  readily  imagine  what 
a  gay  scene  it  must  have  been  in  jolly  old  Lon- 
don, when  the  doors  were  decorated  with  flower- 
ing bmnches,  when  every  hat  was  decked  with 
hawthorn,  and  Robin  Hood,  Friar  Tuck,  and 
Maid  Marian,  the  morris-dancers,  and  all  j^e 
other  fantastic  masks  and  revelers  were  perform- 
ing their  antics  about  the  May-pole  in  every  part 
of  the  city.  On  this  occasion  we  are  told  Robin 
Hood  presided  as  Lord  of  the  May : 

*  With  coat  of  Lincoln  green  and  mantle  too, 
And  horn  of  ivory  month  and  buckle  brlghL 
And  arrows  winged  with  peacock  feathers  light, 
And  trusty  bow  well  gathered  of  the  yew;' 

while  near  him,  crowned  as  Lady  of  the  May, 

Maid  Marian, 

•with  eyes  of  bine 
Bhinlng  through  dusk  hair  like  the  stars  of  night, 
And  habited  m  pretty  forest  plight— 
His  green-wood  oeanty  sits,  young  as  the  dew;* 


and  there,  too,  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the 
pageant,  were 

*The  archer  men  in  green,  with  belt  and  bow, 
Feaating  on  pheasant,  river-fowL  and  swan. 
With  Bobln  at  their  head  and  Marian.* 

'*I  value  every  custom  that  tends  to  infuse 
poetical  feeling  into  the  common  people,  and  to 
sweeten  and  soften  the  rudeness  of  rustic  man- 
ners, without  destroying  their  simplicity.  Indeed 
it  is  to  the  decline  of  this  happy  simplicity  that 
the  decline  of  this  custom  may  be  traced ;  and 
the  rural  dance  on  the  green  and  the  homely 
May -day  pageant  have  gradually  disappeared 
in  proportion  as  the  peasantry  have  become  ex- 
pensive and  artificial  in  their  pleasures,  and  too 
knowing  for  simple  enjoyment.  Some  attempts 
have  been  made  of  late  years  by  men  both  of 
taste  and  learning  to  rally  back  the  popular  feel- 
ing to  these  standards  of  primitive  simplicity ; 
but  the  time  has  gone  by ;  the  feeling  has  become 
chilled  by  habits  of  gain  and  traffic ;  the  country 
apes  the  maimers  and  amusements  of  the  town ; 
and  little  is  heard  of  May-day  at  present,  except 
from  the  lamentations  of  authors,  who  sigh  after 
it  from  among  the  brick  walls  of  the  city.'* 

But  the  festival  has  not  entirely  disappeared. 
Beltane  fires  can  still  be  seen  in  Germany  and 
May-queens  in  rural  England. 

The  third  day  in  the  Pentecostal  season  which 
attracts  our  notice  is  Ascension-day  or  Holy- 
Thursday.  This  feast  is  preceded  immediate- 
ly by  three  days  termed  Rogation  days.  The 
Bishop  of  Yienne  in  the  fifth  century,  his  dio- 
cese being  threatened  with  calamities,  appoint- 
ed that  with  fasting  extraordinary  supplica- 
tions should  be  made  to  Heaven  upon  these 
days  for  protection.  These  supplications  were 
termed  rogations,  and  thus  the  days  Rogation 
days.  They  are  not  recognized  in  the  Angli- 
can Prayer-Book. 

Ascension-day  occurs  precisely  forty  days 
after  Easter,  and  this  year  will  come  upon  the 
21st  of  May.  It  is  also  the  anniversary  of  the 
Transfiguration.  Besides  the  *\forty  days"  in 
which  our  Saviour  was  **  seen"  of  the  Apostles, 
there  are  nine  occasions  of  his  special  appear- 
ance recorded.  1st.  He  appeared  to  Mary. 
Magdalene  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection ; 
2d..  To  the  two  Marys  and  Salome  shortly  after ; 
8d.  To  Cephas  and  another  disciple  upon  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  as  they  were  on  the 
road  to  Bmmaus ;  4th.  To  the  ten  on  the  night 
of  that  day  (Thomas  being  absent),  at  Jerusa- 
lem; 5th.  To  the  eleven  on  the  night  of  the 
next  Sunday ;  6th.  To  his  disciples  at  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias ;  7th.  To  five  hundred  in  Galilee ; 
8th.  To  James  his  brother ;  9th.  To  the  eleven 
on  the  Mount,  when  he  ascended  ont  of  their 
sight.  In  memory  of  the  latter  crowning  act 
the  day  has  ever  since  been  called  Ascension- 
day  and  Holy-Thursday.  It  is  the  only  week- 
day, except  Christmas,  for  which  there  is  pro- 
vided a  special  preface  to  the  Communion,  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  On  this  day  it 
was  an  old  custom  in  England  for  the  minister 
of  the  parish,  accompanied  by  the  officers,  the 
master  of  the  parish  school,  the  scholars,  and 
some  of  the  people,  to  go  in  procession  to  the 
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limits  of  the  parish,  which  the  bojs  then  strnck 
with  willow  wands.  It  was  cidled  ''  beating 
the  bounds.  '*  Lysons  mentions  the  practices  on 
this  day  of  **  rush  bearing,  of  hanging  up  white 
gloves  and  garlands  of  roses  in  the  churches,  at 
the  funerals  of  young  maidens,  of  foot-baU  plays, 
and  well-dressing."  The  latter  festivity  claims 
a  high  antiquity.  It  somewhat  resembles  May- 
day. These  customs  are  both  poetical  and 
beautiful,  tending  to  promote  mirth  and  genial- 
ity, and,  as  Ekl wards  says,  ^^  should  not  be 
lightly  left  to  pass  away ;  they  have  their  mor- 
al." The  well-dressing  is  doubtless  a  relic  of 
the  Roman^n^ina/ia — festivals  held  in  honor  of 
the  nymphs  of  the  fountains,  when  nosegays 
were  thrown  into  the  waters  and  crowns  of 
flowers  were  placed  around  the  wells  and  fount- 
ains. Reverence  for  wells  was  common  in  the 
East  at  an  early  day.  The  wells  of  the  patri- 
archs were  always  honored,  and  Bethesda  was 
a  sacred  pool  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Nageogorgus,  in  the  *'  Popish  Kingdom,"  as 
rendered  by  Bamaby  Googe,  thus  satirically 
describes  some  of  the  scenes  which  character- 
ized Ascension-day  in  medieval  times : 

"Then  comes  the  day  when  Christ  ascended 

to  bis  Father's  eeate. 
Which  day  they  also  celebrate 

with  store  of  drink  and  meate. 
Then  every  man  some  bird  most  eate, 

I  know  not  to  what  ende, 
And  after  dinner  all  to  churdi 

they  come  and  there  attende. 
The  blocke  that  on  the  aultar  still 

till  then  was  seen  to  stande, 
Is  drawn  up  hie  above  the  roofe 

by  ropes  and  force  of  hande : 
The  priests  about  it  round  do  stande, 

and  chant  it  to  the  skie, 
For  all  these  men's  religion  great 

In  singing  most  doth  lie. 
Then  ont  of  hande  the  dreadfhll  shape 

of  Bathan  downe  they  throwe 
Oft  times,  with  Are  burning  bright 

and  dasht  asunder  too. 
The  boyes  with  greedie  eyes  do  watch 

and  on  hhn  straight  they  finll, 
And  beat  him  sore  urith  rods  and  breaks 

him  into  pieces  small. 
This  done,  they  wafers  downe  do  cast, 

and  singing  cakes  the  while, 
With  papers  round  amongst  them  put 

the  children  to  beguile. 
With  laughter  great  are  all  things  done: 

and  from  the  beams  they  let     • 
Great  streams  of  water  downe  to  fall 

on  whom  they  mean  to  wet. 
And  thus  this  solemn  holiday 

and  hie  renowned  feast. 
And  all  their  whole  devotion  here, 

is  ended  with  a  feast" 

Precisely  ten  days  after  Ascension  comes 
Whitsuntide.  We  have  already  described  its 
origin  and  name.  The  eve  of  Whitsunday, 
like  that  of  Holy-Thursday,  is  a  vigil.  It  was 
a  custom  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  for 
worshipers  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  sol- 
emn observance  of  a  principal  feast  or  fast  by 
devoting  the  preceding  afternoon  and  some- 
times night  to  religions  offices.  It  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  manners  of  the  age.  Vigils, 
however,  have  long  fallen  into  disuse. 


At  the  time  of  the  Ascension  the  Apostles 
were  conunanded  **  not  to  depart  from  Jemsa- 
lem,  but  to  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father.*' 
In  obedience  to  this  command  they  weYe  all,  on 
the  morning  of  Pentecost,  before  nine  a.m.,  with 
one  accord^  in  the  same  place.  Some  suppose, 
like  Olshausen,  this  '*  place"  to  have  been  a  room 
in  the  Temple.  But  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  render  the  point  clear.  Suddenly  there 
came  from  hearen  the  sound  of  a  mighty  rush- 
ing wind,  which  filled  the  house  and  was  noised 
abroad.  Either  the  sound  or  the  report  of  it 
was  heard  all  over  Jerusalem.  Simultaneously 
cloven  tongues  of  fire  appeared  upon  the  heads 
of  each  of  the  Apostles,  and  they  were  fiUed  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  spake  with  other  tongues. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  an  anaJysis  and 
explanation  of  this  mighty  event  We  merely 
state  the  fact  as  it  is  recorded.  In  commemo- 
ration of  this  wonderful  scene  the  anniversary  of 
it,  or  Whitsunday,  has  ever  been  distingnished 
in  the  Church  as  one  of  the  most  important 
feasts  of  the  ecclesiastical  year;  and  as  the 
Church  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  in  one 
sense,  at  that  time — the  anniversary,  too,  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  Church  on  Mount 
Sinai,  which  Church  was  henceforth  done  away 
— Pentecost  or  Whitsunday  has  been  aptly 
styled,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  birth- 
day of  the  Church.  The  day  H^also  much  to 
be  remembered  by  the  English  Chnrch  and 
those  in  communion  with  her  as  the  annivers- 
ary of  the  legal  promulgation,  in  1549,  of  the 
First  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.  Whitsun- 
day, therefore,  is  also  considered  the  birthday 
<j(  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a  book,  says 
the  Presbyterian  Lord  Macaulay,  '*  the  diction 
of  which  has  directly  or  indirectly  contributed 
to  form  the  diction  of  every  great  English  writ- 
er, and  has  extorted  the  admiration  of  the  most 
accomplished  infidels  and  of  the  most  accom- 
plished non-conformists,  of  such  men  as  Daiid 
Hume  and  Robert  Hall." 

Whitsuntide  is  not  without  its  ancient  and 
singular  customs.  In  England,  in  Boman 
Catholic  times,  it  was  usual  to  dramatize  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  churches. 
Lambarde  says  that  **when  a  child  he  saw  in 
St.  Paul's  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  per- 
formed by  a  white  pigeon  let  fiy  out  of  a  hole  in 
the  midst  of  the  roof  of  the  great  aisle,  with  a 
long  censer,  which,  descending  from  the  same 
place  almost  to  the  ground,  was  swung  up  and 
down  at'  such  length  that  it  reached  with  one 
sweep  almost  to  the  west  gate  of  the  chnrch,  and 
with  the  other  to  the  choir  stairs,  breathing  out 
over  the  whole  multitude  a  most  pleasant  per- 
fume." In  comment  upon  a  similar  scene  Na- 
geogorgus indignantly  exclaims : 

"On  Whitsunday  whyte  pigeons 

tame  in  strings  from  heaven  file. 
And  one  that  frumed  is  of  wood 

still  hangeth  In  the  ekle. 
Thou  seest  how  they  with  idols  play, 

and  teach  the  people  too; 
None  otherwise  than  little  gyrles 
with  puppets  use  to  do.**  j 
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A  Puritan  writer  mention^  as  an  hbtorical 
fact  that  in  1640,  on  Whitsunday,  in  Cornwall, 
during  s^ice  the  church  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, there  being  an  awful  storm,  and  that  many 
were  injured,  which  he  regarded  as  a  *'  fearfnU 
judgment"  upon  ceremonies.  But  these  '^judg- 
ments"  do  not  seem  to  have  been  general.  Fos- 
broke  remarks  that  Whitsunday  was  formerly 
'*  celebrated  in  Spain  with  representations  of 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  thunder  from 
engines  which  did  much  damage.  Wafers  or 
cakes,  preceded  by  water,  oak  leaves,  or  burn- 
ing torches,  were  thrown  down  from  the  roof  of 
the  church ;  small  birds  with  cakes  tied  to  their 
legs,  and  pigeons,  were  let  loose ;  sometimes 
there  were  tame  ones  tied  with  strings,  or  one 
of  wood  suspended. " 

Similar  scenes  used  also  to  be  enacted  in  Ire- 
land. The  Irish  often  kept  the  feast  with  milk, 
like  the  Hebrews,  and  with  cakes  and  bread 
made  with  hot  water  and  wheaten  bran.  Whit- 
sun  ales  #ere  long  in  vogue  in  England. 

In  Borne  Whitsunday  is  celebrated  with  great 
effect,  like  all  th^  leading  feasts  of  the  Church. 
The  ceremonies  are  chiefly  religious. 

Whitsuntide  in  England  was  long  a  semi- 
holiday  season,  especially  among  the  young 
folk,  who  used  to  indulge  in  various  games  and 
amusements.  Drop -handkerchief  was  played 
in  Greenwich  Park  as  late  as  in  1825.  Many 
marriages  in  humble  life  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  games  of  this  season.  The  gayeties  were  con- 
tinued through  Whit-Monday  and  Whit-Tues- 
day, and  were  all  of  a  similar  character.  Kirke 
White  has  some  beautiful  lines  upon  these  days. 
We  give  a  few  verses : 

"Hark !  how  the  merry  bells  ring  Jocund  round. 
And  now  they  die  upon  the  veering  breeze; 
Anon  they  thunder  loud 
Fall  on  the  muBing  ear. 
"Wafted  in  varying  cadence,  by  the  shore 
Of  the  still  twinkling  river,  they  bespeak 
A  day  of  Jubilee, 
An  ancient  holiday. 

**An^f%!  the  rural  revels  are  begun, 
And  gayly  echoing  to  the  laughing  sky, 
On  the  Bmooth-shaven  green 
Besounds  the  voice  of  mirth. 

"Alas  I  regardless  of  the  tougne  of  fate. 
That  tells  them  *tl8  bat  as  an  hour  since  they 
Who  now  are  in  their  graves 
Kept  up  the  Whitsnn  dance. 

"  Tet  why  should  thoughts  like  these  intrude  to  scare 
The  vagrant  Happiness,  when  she  will  deign 
To  smile  upon  us  here, 
A  transient  visitor  f 

"Mortals!  be  gladsome  while  ye  have  the  power; 
And  laugh  and  seize  the  glittering  lapse  of  Joy; 
In  time  the  beU  wUl  toU 
That  warns  ye  to  your  graves.'* 

Whitsuntide  was  also  noted  once  for  the  cere- 
mony of  font-hallowing.  This  was  done  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  christenings  which  were  to  take 
place.  It  was  usual  also  in  some  places  to  strew 
the  church  floors  with  grass ;  and  every  where 
to  give  alms  to  the  poor. 

"This  season,"  says  Hone,  "was  formerly 
greatly  preferred  for  marrying,  and  in  which  a 
great  many  weddings  were  performed,  before 


the  passing  of  the  Marriage  Act.  Previous  to 
the  operation  of  that  law  one  George  Keith,  a 
Scotch  clergyman  driven  from  Scotland,  set  up 
a  marriage-ofilce  in  the  Fleet,  and  carried  on 
the  trade  since  so  successfully  pursued  by  the 
Blacksmith  of  Gretna  Green.  Few  persons  so 
much  injured  the  public  morals  or  caused  so 
much  distress  in  families  as  this  unworthy  man 
and  his  brethren.  They  had  their  setters  to 
ask  people  passing  in  the  streets  whether  they 
wanted  a  clergyman  to  marry  them. 

"  Keith  and  his  journeyman  one  morning  dur- 
ing the  Whitsun  holidays  locked  together  a 
greater  number  of  couples  than  had  been  mar^ 
ried  at  any  ten  churches  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality. He  transferred  his  office  to  May-Fair, 
where  he  continued  to  officiate  for  many  years, 
till  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  again  in  the 
Fleet."  He  was  finally  excommunicated  and 
stopped.  He  lived,  however,  to  his  eighty-ninth 
year  to  contemplate  the  injury  he  had  done  to 
his  calling  and  to  society. 

For  a  long  time  in  England  Whit-Monday 
and  Whit-Tuesday  were  reproductions  of  May- 
day, except  in  the  matter  of  marriage,  for  it 
was  deemed  unlucky  to  marry  in  May,  while  it 
was  considered  fortunate  to  marry  during  Whit- 
suntide. But  the  revelries  were  reproduced. 
Thus  poles  were  erected  and  adorned  with 
flowers  and  flags,  and  merry  meetings  were 
held  around  them  with  games  and  dances. 
Even  clubs  were  instituted  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  amusements.  At  Necton,  Nor- 
folk, his  seat,  Major  Mason  established  a  guild 
for  rural  sports  upon  these  days. 

One  of  the  oldest  customs  of  the  period 
traced  by  antiquarians  is  that  of  Eton  Montem, 
which  is  celebrated  at  Eton  triennially,  on  Whit- 
Tuesday.  It  existed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
The  custom  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  consists 
in  forming  a  peculiar  procession,  and  levying 
what  is  termed  a  sail-contribution  upon  every 
one  within  reach.  The  amount  collected  is  de- 
voted to  the  payment  of  the  expenses,  and  to 
aid  the  captain  of  the  Montem  in  going  through 
the  University,  should  he  require  assistance. 
There  was  any  quantity  of  odd  scenes  and  cu- 
rious ceremonies  connected  with  Montem-day 
at  Eton.  Floreat  Elonal  exclaims  every  £tox>- 
ian  perpetually.  Doubtless  their  Montem  flour- 
ishes still,  though  no  reason  can  be  given  for  it. 
"  Out  npoit  the  eternal  hunting  for  causes  and 
reasons!*'  exclaims  an  Etonian.  "I  love  the 
no-meaning  Eton  Montem.  I  love  to  be  asked 
for  salt  by  a  pretty  boy  in  silk  stockings  and 
satin  donblet,  though  the  custom  has  been  call- 
ed something  between  begging  and  robbing.  I 
love  the  apologetical  mot  pro  kge^  which  defies 
the  police  and  the  Mendicity  Society.  I  love 
the  absurdity  of  a  captain  taking  precedence  of 
a  marshal,  bearing  a  gUt  baton  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  from  his  right  hip ;  and  an 
ensign  flourishing  a  flag  with  the  grace  of  a 
tight-rope  dancer ;  and  sergeants  paged  by  fair- 
skinned  Indians  and  beardless  Turks ;  and  cor- 
porals'in  sashes  and  gorgets,  guarded  by  imio- 
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cent  polemen  in  bine  jackets  and  white  trow- 
aers.  I  love  the  mixture  of  real  and  mock  dig- 
nity; the  provost  in  his  cassock  clearing  the 
way  for  the  Dachess  of  Leinster  to  see  the  en- 
sign make  his  bow,  or  the  head-master  grave- 
ly dispensing  leave  of  absence  till  nine  to  counts 
of  the  Holy  Soman  Empire  and  Grand-Seign- 
iors. I  love  the  crush  in  the  cloisters  and  mob 
on  the  mount.  I  love  the  clatter  of  carriages 
and  the  plunging  of  horsemen.  I  love  the  uni- 
versal gayety,  from  the  peer  who  smiles  and 
sighs  that  he  is  no  longer  an  Eton  boy,  to  the 
country  girl  who  marvels  that  such  little  gen- 
tlemen have  cocked-hats  and  real  swords.  Give 
me  a  Montem  with  all  its  tomfoolery,  I  had  al- 
most said,  before  a  coronation.  It  is  a  right 
English  scene.  There  is  the  stay-maker's  wife 
from  Thames  Street  elbowing  a  Cavendish,  and 
a  gentleman-commoner  of  Cambridge  playing 
the  agreeable  to  a  farmer's  pretty  daughter  from 
Chippenham  Green.  Cynics,  cynics,  abandon 
your  heresy."  The  money  raised  for  this  cele- 
bration sometimes  reaches  a  thousand  pounds, 
to  which  the  Crown  has  contributed  one  hun- 
dred. The  Montem  is  a  gala-day  which  will  be 
honored  at  Eton  as  long  as  the  '^  ancient  cus- 
toms" are  preserved.  The  ode  for  the  day  is 
a  queer  mixture  of  nonsense,  absurdity,  satire, 
and  fun.  One  of  them,  which  is  very  amusing, 
but  too  long  to  quote,  thus  concludes : 

"Hy  tale  is  o'er,  my  lyre  unstnmg, 
The  last,  last  rhyme  upon  my  tongue ; 
Farewell,  then !  should  the  toward  muse 
Expire  ere  the  next  Montem  views, 
Oh,  give  a  pearly  drop  of  tear, 
If  not,  a  pint  of  purl  or  beer. 
Farewell !  Uie  world  hath  been  and  must  be, 
To  poets,  statesmen,  fiddlers,  and  to  me." 

Pleasing  and  joyous  as  are  the  feelings  to 
which  the  contemplation  of  such  holiday  scenes 
gives  birth,  nevertheless  the  recurrence  of  the 
two  great  days  of  the  f^entecostal  season — 
Ascension-day  and  Whitsunday — necessarily 
awakens  thoughts  of  a  far  different  and  of  a 
far  higher  and  more  absorbing  character.  Our 
souls  kindle  with  the  memories  which  these  an- 
niversaries excite.  Ascension-day  carries  us 
back  in  imagination  to  the  touching  spectacle 
of  Moses  ascending  to  the  top  of  Pisgah  to  view 
the  Promised  Land  and  to  die ;  but  of  whose 
sepulchre  no  man  knoweth,  for  He  buried  him : 
to  the  sublime  scene  of  the  mysterlius  prophet 
Elijah  going  up  to  heaven  in  the  chariot  of  fire, 
leaving  his  mantle  to  Elisha,  who  exclaims : 
''My  Father,  My  Father!  the  chariot  of  Israel 
and  the  horsemen  thereof: "  to  the  wonderful  ex- 
hibition of  Christ's  transfiguration  upon  Mount 
Tabor,  and  His  conversation  with  Moses  and 
Elias  in  regard  to  the  tragedy  that  should  be 
enacted  at  Jemsnlem — the  thought  of  which, 
on  the  same  spot,  eighteen  hundred  years  after, 
is  said  by  Murat  to  have  given  him  tenfold 
courage  and  strength  to  contend  with  the  in- 
fidel Turk:  and  to  the  closing  period  of  our 
Saviour's  sojourn  on  earth,  when,  having  given 
his  last  commandment  and  consolation  to  his 


disciples,  He  was  taken  up,  and  a  dond  re- 
ceived Him  out  of  their  sight. 

Whitsuntide,  too,  recalls  the  fearful  moment 
when  Sinai  was  on  smoke,  and  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, standing  upon  the  magnificent  pavement 
of  sapphire,  delivered  to  Moses,  the  man  of 
God,  the  Moral  Law,  putting  in  his  hands  the 
two  tables,  made  of  the  purest  sapphire,  small 
in  size,  but  each  of  which  was  large  enough  to 
contain  five  of  the  Commandments,  which  were 
engraved  on  both  sides  of  these  precious  stones 
in  the  old  Hebrew  (now  Samaritan)  character 
by  the  finger  of  God  Himself;  with  a  beauty 
which  Bezaleel,  ''who  had  understanding  in 
the  cutting  of  stoaes,"  vainly  would  have  at- 
tempted to  imitate,  rendering  those  God-written 
sapphires  the  most  exquisite  gems  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  It  recalls  the  awful  day 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  descended,  according  to 
the  promise,  and  the  Church  was  bom  with  the 
baptism  of  fire ;  and  that  most  interesting  event 
in  the  history  of  one  of  her  branches,  fhe  giving 
to  the  world  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  *'  A 
book,"0ays  the  Methodist  Adam  Clark,  "which, 
next  to  the  Bible,  is  the  book  of  my  understand- 
ing and  of  my  heart." 

Such  are  some  of  the  recollections  which  the 
recurrence  of  these  days  awakens.  We  can  not 
pursue  the  subject  further.  Let  the  fonts  be 
adorned  with  Pinxter  flowers,  and  let  a  white 
stone— emblem  of  bright  days — ever  mark  the 
beautiful  season  of  Whitsuntide. 


FAITH  AND  FALLIBILITY. 

ESTHER  GRIMSHAW,  clad  in  caHco, 
wiped  every  speck  of  dust  from  the  pic- 
tures that  ornamented  the  walls  of  the  Grim- 
shaw  parlor.  She  was  a  little  body — ^this  so- 
ber, plain-faced  Esther — so  little  that  she  was 
obliged  to  stand  on  tip-toe  on  the  stool  that 
helped  to  raise  her  toward  a  level  with  the  pic- 
tures. These  pictures  that  Esther  wned  so 
carefully  were  of  trifling  value.  One  4^hem 
was  the  Tree  of  Life,  a  ridiculously  symmetrical 
mass  of  green  foliage,  covered  over  with  wafer- 
like spots  containing  the  names  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian graces  and  virtues.  Another  was  the 
prodigal  son  enviously  watching  the  mastica- 
tion of  husks  by  the  swine  at  his  feet,  a  picture 
whose  striking  features  were  the  leanness  of 
the  man  and  the  fatness  of  the  swine.  Anoth- 
er was  the  return  of  the  prodigal  to  his  lather's 
house,  where  the  artist  had  represented  the 
son  in  a  remarkably  tattered  green  coat,  and 
the  father's  garments  were  '*  deeply,  darkly, 
and  dreadfully  blue."  There  were  other  pic- 
tures, home-made  wreaths  of  autumn  leaves  in 
home-made  frames  of  cones  and  burs,  a  won- 
derful piece  of  worsted-work  executed  by  Es- 
ther Grimshaw's  mother  when  her  maiden  name 
was  Boss,  and  a  cerdficate  to  the  effect  that 
Esther  Grimshaw's  father,  by  the  payment  of 
twenty-five  dollars,  was  entitled  to  membership 
of  the  American  Tract  Society. 
Anne  Le  Fevre,  dad  in  the  daintiest  of  tint- 
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ed  mnslins,  dotted  all  over  with  brilliant  little 
bouquets,  leaned  back  in  the  moreen-coyered 
rocking-chair,  and  glanced  around  the  room 
with  a  scornful  little  laugh  at  Esther's  pictures. 
She  was  accustomed  to  oil-paintings  and  wa- 
ter-colors, India  ink  and  chromos,  pastels  and 
steel  engravings.  It  was  Anne  Le  Fevre's  way 
to  laugh  at  almost  every  thing  Esther  Grim- 
shaw  did ;  *'  Esther  was  such  a  prim,  unsophi»- 
ticAted  little  piece  of  sobriety,"  so  she  said. 

''Esther,"  she  remarked  now,  dropping  the 
ruffling  upon  which  she  had  been  working,  "  I 
am  going  to  be  your  godmother.*^ 

''My  what?'*  asked  Esther,  paosing  in  her 
work  of  polishing  the  prodigal  son. 

Anne  Le  Fevre  laid  her  head  back  on  the  mo- 
reen cushion  of  the  rocking-chair  and  laughed 
merrily.  **  Such  a  stupid— K)h,  such  a  stupid !" 
she  exclaimed.  "  Why,  don't  you  know  what 
a  godmother  is  ?  That  comes  of  being  a  Meth- 
odist. If  yon  were  an  Episcopalian  yon  would^ 
know  something." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  an  Episcopalian  ?"  re- 
plied Esther  Grimshaw,  with  the  slightest  tinge 
of  sarcasm  in  her  tone. 

"  Of  course  I  am  an  Episcopalian,*'  answered 
Anne  Le  Fevre.  "It's  the  most  proper  and 
fashionable  thing  to  be." 

"Fashionable!"  echoed  Esther  Grimshaw, 
in  a  shocked  tone.  • 

"  Yes,  fashionable,'*  answered  Anne  Le  Fe- 
vre. "  But  I  forgot  that  you  didn't  believe  in 
fashions.  •!  should  think  not ;"  and  survey- 
ing the  plain  little  calico-clad  figure,  she  went 
off  in  another  merry  peal  of  laughter. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  checking  her- 
self a  few  minutes  after,  seeing  how  hot  and 
angry  Esther's  face  had  grown.  "  I  am  going 
to  give  yon  a  new  name,  and  at  the  christening 
I  will  stand  your  godmother." 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  replied  Esther 
Grimshaw,  shortly,  "and  I  don't  know  what 
kind  of  a  mother  a  godmother  is,  but  I  think  I 
might  better  be  an  orphan  than  have  such  a 
mother  as  yon." 

Anne  Le  Fevre  laughed  heartily.  "Who'd 
ever  liave  thought  you  were  such  a  little  spito 
fire  ?  I  like  spunk,  though,  and  I  like  you 
better  than  I  like  most  women,  I  assure  you. 
I  don't  believe  in  women  as  a  general  thing, 
and  there  isn't  much  love  lost  between  us,  for 
they  hate  me.  Bnt  I  am  going  to  give  you  a 
new  name,  and  because  you  are  on  the  trot  from 
morning  till  night,  it  shall  be  Dame  Trot." 

Esther  Grimshaw  laughed. 

*'  It  isn't  much  prettier  than  my  old  name," 
she  said.  "  But  I  don't  care.  There's  nothing 
in  a  name." 

"  Humph  I  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
a  name,"  answered  Anne  Le  Fevre.  "  Now  my 
name  indicates  my  French  blood  and  my  fa- 
ther's family.  My  mother  was  a  wise  woman 
to  sink  her  name  of  Smith  in  that  of  Le  Fevre. 
My  mother  was  an  ambitious  woman.  They 
say  I  am  like  her."  She  lay  back  on  the  mo- 
leen  cushion  and  laughed  softly  to  herself. 


Esther  Grimshaw  went  on  with  her.  cleaning, 
thinking  what  a  strange  girl  this  Anne  Le 
Fevre  was.  She  remembered,  when  they  were 
children  at  school,  what  airs  and  affectations  the 
little  girl  had  been  guilty  of,  and  yet  there  was 
something  about  her  that  attracted  her  in  spite 
of  all  her  faults.  The  Le  Fevres  had  accumu- 
lated property  since  then — ^at  feast  they  spent 
much  money — and  this  Anne  Le  Fevre,  who  had 
come  from  the  city  to  board  at  the  Grimshaw 
farm-house  during  the  summer  months,  aston- 
ished Esther  daily  by  the  beauty  of  her  ward- 
robe, the  boldness  of  her  opinions,  and  the  het- 
erodoxy of  her  doctrines. 

Anne  Le  Fevre,  weary  of  her  self-commun- 
ing after  a  limited  indulgence,  looked  over  a 
photogmph  album  on  the  table.  Her  smile 
was  almost  a  sneer  as  she  turned  over  the 
leaves — the  pictures  were  so  very  funny  in 
her  eyes.  Did  any  body  ever  see  such  an  un- 
couth and  outlandish  set?  she  was  thinking. 
There  was  the  father  of  all  the  Grimshaws, 
looking  for  all  the  world,  she  said  to  herself 
as  if  he  had  come  out  of  the  ark,  his  garments 
were  so  antiquated.  There  was  mother  Grim- 
shaw too,  sitting  up  straight  and  stiff  as  if  she 
had  swallowed  a  ramrod ;  and  she  held  a  book, 
which  was  the  roost  unnatural  thing  she  could 
hold,  for  Anne  Le  Fevre  was  sure  there  were 
few  things  in  the  world  she  held  so  seldom  as  a 
book.  There  was  John  Grimshaw,  large-handed 
and  big-footed,  with  a  pine-tree  on  one  side  and 
a  marble-topped  table  on  the  other.  "  It's  such 
a  likely  place  to  find  marble-topped  tables  un- 
der pine-trees!  "laughed  Anne  Le  Fevre.  There 
was  Isaac  Grimshaw,  scared  out  of  his  wits,  by 
the  side  of  a  huge  pillar,  and  in  the  rear  of 
Isaac  Grimshaw  was  an  ocean,  and  a  steam- 
boat, and  a  city  in  perspective.  There  was 
Esther  Grimshaw,  trying  to  look  natural  to 
order  v/ith  her  best  silk  gown  on ;  and  Anne 
Le  Fevre  irould  not  have  laughed  at  Esther's 
picture  but  for  the  Chinese  pagoda  in  the  back- 
ground with  a  piece  of  oil*-cloth  before  it.  There 
were  the  little  Grimshaws,  too,  in  all  awkward 
positions  imaginable.  Anne  Le  Fevre,  who 
never  made  an  angle  in  her  life,  wondered  if 
these  people  ever  made  a  curve.  There  were 
copies  of  daguerreotyped  friends,  and  Anne 
shuddered,  for  they  made  her  think  of  ghosts 
and  grave-yards.  There  were  the  neighboring 
fiirmers,  and  their  wives,  and  sons  and  daugh- 
ters ;  and  Anne,  in  her  extravagant  way,  com- 
pared them  mentally  to  mummies,  and  clod- 
hoppers, and  scare-cfiows,  and  witches  of  En- 
dor. 

Suddenly  she  paused,  and  her  face  grew  in- 
terested. "Who  is  this.  Dame  Trot?"  she 
asked  of  Esther  Grimshaw.  "The  best-look- 
ing picture  in  the  book." 

The  color  crept  into  Other's  cheeks,  but  she 
tried  to  ask  carelessly,  "  Wfiich  do  yon  mean  ?" 

"  The  only — "  Anne  Le  Fevre  paused.    She 
was  too  polite  to  say  what  she  had  first  intended. 
"The  young  man  with  a  mustache  and  quite  a 
dUdngu^  air,"  was  her  modified  description. 
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**  Don't  talk  French  to  me.  I  don't  under- 
stand yon,"  replied  Esther,  evasively. 

**  Dame  Trot,  I  want  to  know  who  the  mns- 
tached  young  man  on  the  last  page  is  ?"  said 
Anne  Le  Fevre,  decidedly.  **He  is  from  the 
city  or  town,  I  know  it  by  the  cut  of  his  jib. 
You  needn't  stand  there,  blushing  up  to  the 
roots  of  your  Bair,  and  pretending  yon  don't 
know.  You  knew  the  instant  I  mentioned  the 
subject." 

'*  How  should  I  ?"  asked  Esther,  with  a  blun- 
dering affectation  of  innocence.  She  came  and 
looked  over  the  album  even,  as  if  it  were  nec- 
essary. **  Oh !  •*  she  exclaimed,  "  it  is  Wesley 
Sheppard." 

**Sheppard!"  exclaimed  Anne  Le  Fevre. 
*'I  remember  that  name  at  school,  and  I  re- 
member Wesley  Sheppard  too.  He  was  un- 
commonly good-looking  then.  I  remember  his 
sister  Jane,  moreover,  who  used  to  make  faces 
at  me  because  Wesley  would  bring  me  apples 
and  candy.  The  Sheppards  were  quite  wealthy, 
were  they  not  ?" 

^*  They  are  well-to-do  people,"  answered  Es- 
ther, cautiously. 

**Is  Jane  Sheppard  living?"  asked  Anne  Le 
Fevre,  with  considerable  interest. 

<'  Yes,"  replied  Esther  Grimshaw.  "  She  is 
a  very  proper  sort  of  a  person." 

"  I  would  just  like  to  shock  her  notions  of 
propriety,"  said  Anne  Le  Fevre,  with  a  twinkle 
of  her  black  eyes.  **  I  do  like  to  shock  these 
very  proper  people.  I  never  forgave  her  for 
her  old  dislike  of  me,  and  there  is  nothing  I 
would  enjoy  better  than  showing  her  a  trick  or 
two  I  am  able  to  play." 

*'  Oh,  Anne,  what  a  queer  girl  you  are  I"  ex- 
claimed Esther  Grimshaw.  ^'I  don't  believe 
you  mean  half  you  say." 

'^  Keep  on  thinking  so,  and  see  where  you 
will  land,"  said  Anne  Le  Fevre,  laughing  heart- 
ily. 

Esther  Grimshaw  began  to  polish  the  little 
brass  door-knobs,  and  Anne  Le  Fevre  took 
some  stitches  in  her  ruffling.  Presently  she 
threw  it  down  and  walked  to  the  window. 
'^What  a  stupid  place  I  oh,  what  a  stupid 
place ! "  she  exclaimed ,  with  a  yawn.  '  *  Doesn't 
any  thing  ever  happen  ?" 

*  *  Oh  yes, "  Esther  replied.  "  We  go  to  town 
to  do  our  trading,  and  we  go  out  to  tea  some- 
times, and  we  go  to  church  Sundays,  and  once 
in  a  while  somebody  gives  a  party,  and  in  win- 
ter we  have  singing-school,  and  apple  bees,  and 
quiltings." 

**  Well,  I  wish  something  would  happen  now 
besides  going  to  church!"  exclaimed  Anne  Le 
Fevre,  impatiently.  **The  doctor  said  dissi- 
pation would  kill  me  in  the  city.  I  am  sure  I 
shall  die  of  stagnation  out  here.  How  often 
does  Wesley  Sheppard  come  here  ?" 

**•  Oh,  he  is  clerk  in  a  store  at  Kent,"  replied 
Esther,  with  another  blush.  *'  Bat  he  is  com- 
ing home  this  week  for  his  summer  vacation." 

*'  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he,  any  how  ?"  asked 
Anne  Le  Fevre,  half  interestedly  and  half  mis- 


chievously, seeing  how  Esther  blushed.     *<  Stu- 
pid, I  dare  warrant." 

'*  Oh  no ! "  Esther  answered,  quickly.  *'  He 
is  quite  lively." 

"A  flirt?" 

" No !"  Esther  replied.  **  He  would  not  be 
guilty  of  such  a  thing.  He  is  as  good  and  no- 
ble as  ever  he  can  be." 

Anne  Le  Fevre  laughed  sarcasticaUy. 

"It  is  true,"  said  Esther,  warmly.  "  Wea- 
ley  Sheppard  would  not  stoop  to  a  litUe  Uxing." 

Anne  Le  Fevre  kept  on  laughing.  She  was 
getting  all  of  Esther's  secret,  and  then  she  had 
no  faith  in  man's  infallibility.  "Prone  to  evil 
as  the  sparks  are  to  fly  upward,"  she  said,  mo- 
tioning from  Esther's  head  bent  low  in  the  act 
of  polishing  the  door-knob  to  her  own  head  far 
above  her.  **  As  the  sparks  are  to  fly  upward,'* 
she  reiterated,  and  then  she  laughed  merrily  at 
her  own  joke. 

Anne  Le  Fevre,  sitting  nnder  the  elm-tree  at 
the  foot  of  the  garden  that  afternoon,  laid  down 
the  rufiling  she  was  hemming  with  a  smile. 
Something  was  going  to  happen — a  handsome 
young  man  was  coming  down  the  gardeo-walk. 
Something  was  always  sure  to  happen  when 
Anne  Le  Fevre  came  in  contact  with  handsome 
young  men. 

The  young  man  started  at  sight  of  Anne  Le 
Fevre.  It  was  nok  that  she  was  so  beautiful, 
for  there  were  scores  of  women  prettier  than 
she,  but  Anne  Le  Fevre  had  a  style  of  bearing 
that  set  pretty  women's  ways  a«»  defiance. 
There  was  nothing  awkward  in  the  young  man's 
start.  It  was  full  of  the  wordless  compliment 
of  finding  more  than  he  expected.  Anne  Le 
Fevre  acknowledged  it  with  a  gracious  inclina- 
tion of  a  well-shaped  head  remarkably  well  seL 

^^  You  are  looking  for  Miss  Grimshaw,"  she 
said,  with  a  suavity  of  tone  and  graciousness  of 
manner  that  was  her  passport  to  belleship  in 
fashionable  society.  Her  sarcastic  brother  Jack 
would  have  called  it  "  a  ventilation  of  her  court 
etiquette." 

Young  men  seldom  turned  away  with  indif- 
ference from  that  sweetness  of  tone  and  defer- 
ence of  manner.  They  had  won  her  a  score 
of  victims.  The  young  man  before  her,  hat  in 
hand,  under  the  shade  of  the  elm-tree,  was  not 
indifferent  to  them.  "I  wom  looking  for  Miss 
Grimshaw,"  he  said. 

Anne  Le  Fevre  laughed  merrily.  Sure  as 
fate  something  was  going  to  happen.  Gerald 
Hyde,  the  Chesterfield  of  her  New  York  set, 
and  the  most  graceful  of  all  compliment-payers, 
could  not  have  done  it  better. 

"Miss  Grimshaw  will  be  here  presently. 
Will  you  wait  for  her,  or  join  her  at  the  house  ?" 
asked  Anne  Le  Fevre. 

"  I  will  wait,"  replied  the  young  man,  seat- 
ing himself  with  easy  freedom  on  a  wooden 
bench  opposite  Anne  Le  Fevre.  « 

That  young  lady  was  entertaining.     Few 

had  more  ability  in  that  direction  when  she 

chose  to  exert  herself.     She  displayed  that 

ability  now  by  taking  the  subjects  nearest  at 
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hand  as  topics  of  conTersation,  and  the  two 
gtrangers,  with  no  interest  in  common,  were 
chatting  animatedly  when  Esther  Giimshaw  ap- 
peared. 

She  shook  hands  with  the  yonng  l^n,  blush- 
ing deeply.     **  I  did  not  think  you  would  re- 
member Anne,"  she  said,  addressing  the  gen^^ad 
tleman.  1  Rifli 


The  yonng  man  looked  puzzled.  '*I  cer- 
tainly never  met  this  face  before.  It  is  not 
one  to  be  forgotten,"  he  said,  gallantly. 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  knewl"  exclaimed  Es- 
ther, apologetically.  "Don't  you  remember 
Anne  Le  Fe>Te  V* 

"  Anne  Le  Fevre,  the  recipient  of  my  apples 
and  candy !  Indeed  I  do  I "  and  the  young  man 
offered  bis  hand  in  friendly  greeting. 

**  You  see,  Mr.  Sheppard,  I  have  carried  your 
image  better,"  said  Anne  Le  Fevre^  taking  the 
extended  hand  and  leading  the  conversation 
into  amusing  reminiscences  of  school-days. 

Esther  Grimshaw  stood  by  silent.  She  was 
hurt.  This  man  was  her  lover,  and  she  stood 
in  his  presence  eclipsed  and  overlooked. 

Anne  Le  Fevre  rose  to  go.  "I  have  some 
letters  to  write,"  she  explained. 

"Don't  go,"  remonstrated  Esther  Grimshaw, 
more  politely  than  earnestly. 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  go,"  added  Wesley  Shep- 
pard ;  and  any  lack  in  Esther's  tone  was  com- 
pensated by  the  heartiness  of  his  invitation. 

"  I  must."  Anne  Le  Fevre  di*opped  her  ruf- 
fling as  she  moved  away.  Wesley  Sheppard 
brought  it  to  her.  Sha  looked  up  with  a  smile. 
Esther  was  beyond  hearing  if  she  spoke  low. 
"Two  is  a  company  and  three  is  a  crowd,"  she 
explained. 

Wesley  Sheppard  colored,  and  in  a  low  tone 
responded:  "If  you  make  the  crowd  I  must 
confess  to  a  partiality  for  crowds."    « 

Anne  Le  Fevre  went  to  the  house' with  a 
triumphant  smile  on  her  proud  face,  "'ffa^ 
looking  for  Miss  Grimshaw'  —  *If  you  are  a 
crowd  I  must  confess  to  a  partiality  for  crowds,'  '* 
she  quoted.  "And  this  is  the  man  with  the 
popish  prerogative  of  infi&llibility !  Heaven  save 
the  mark!" 

Wesley  Sheppard  accepted  Esther  Grimshaw's 
invitation  to  tea.  He  had  not  eaten  such  bis- 
cuits as  Esther's  mother  made  since  he  went 
away,  and  every  body  knew  there  was  not  such 
a  notable  cake-maker  in  the  country  as  Esther. 
His  taste  was  excellent,  Esther  knew.  He  said 
it  half  in  justification  for  his  thoughts  of  the 
handsome  woman  he  knew  he  should  meet  at 
the  Grimshaw  supper-table.  "  Such  a  splendid 
creature  for  this  out-of-the-way  place!"  he  com- 
mented. "Why,  that  woman  would  make  a 
dash  on  Broadway !" 

At  the  Grimshaw  supper-table  he  sat  oppo- 
site the  woman  capable  of  making  a  dash  on 
Broadway,  and  had  a  chance  to  note  more  fully 
the  grace  of  Anne  Le  Fevre's  manners,  the  sil- 
ver clearness  of  her  voice,  the  beauty  of  her 
brilliant  eyes,  and  the  magnetic  power  of  her 
animated  face.    "  By  Jove !"  he  thought,  "  the 


woman  would  make  a  dash  any  where  and  in 
any  society." 

After  tea,  while  Esther  Grimshaw  washed 

the  dishes,  and  skimmed  the  milk,  and  packed 

the  eggs  for  market,  Wesley  Sheppard  and  Anne 

Le  Fevre  chatted  in  the  parlor.    Anne  Le  Fevre 

the  prettiest  way  in  the  world  of  talking 

[68.    Wiser  men  than  Wesley  Sheppard  had 


mistaken  her  shallowness  for  deep  waters,  and 
he,  a  novitiate  in  society,  where  Anne  Le  Fevre 
had  been  at  home  for  years,  could  not  but  be 
charmed.  He  had  quite  forgotten  Esther,  the 
cleverest  housekeeper  and  most  practical  and 
best-tempered  woman  in  those  parts,  according 
to  the  Sheppard  creed,  when  she  passed  the 
window  with  a  pail  of  milk. 

"The  romantic  dairy-maid,"  said  Anne  Le 
Fevre,  with  a  smile. 

Wesley  Sheppard  frowned.  Esther's  cheeks 
were  too  red  for  beauty,  and  the  pail  was  heavy, 
and  she  tugged  it  along  in  an  awkward,  one- 
sided way.  Then  her  hair  was  plain  as  a  pipe- 
stem,  and  her  dress  was  dark  and  homely.  She 
did  not  make  a  pretty  picture  at  alL  The  dai- 
ry-maid was  not  half  so  romantic  as  the  tall 
woman  leaning  in  a  pretty  attitude  against  the 
window,  her  hair  full  of  bewitching  little  waves 
and  kinks,  and  her  dress  harmonious  in  color 
and  exquisite  in  fit. 

Anne  Le  Fevre  picked  up  the  photograph  al- 
bum. How  many  conversations  photograph 
albums  have  saved  from  becoming  becalmed  in 
silence,  or  going  down  at  sea  among  rocks  and 
breakers  of  discord !  Anne  Le  Fevre's  com- 
ments were  not  severe  as  her  morning  thoughts 
had  been,  but  Wesley  Sheppard  found  himself 
laughing  over  good  old  faces  he  had  always 
held  in  reverence.  They  had  passed  Esther's 
picture  with  no  comment  save  Wesley  Shep- 
pard's  half  apology,  "  Esther's  dress  is  not  so 
becoming  as  it  might  be,  and  those  horrible 
back-grounds  are  trying  to  any  body." 

"These  country  dress-makers  make  the  wo- 
men look  such  dowdies !"  Anne  Le  Fevre  said, 
over  the  next  picture ;  and  Wesley  Sheppard 
blushed  visibly,  wondering  if  Esther  Grimshaw 
was  included  among  Miss  Le  Fevre's  dowdies. 

He  shut  the  album  with  a  feeling  of  relief, 
and  in  a  restless  way  commenced  promenading 
the  little  parlor.  He  was  thinking  of  his  posi- 
tion with  Esther  Grimshaw.  His  folks  and 
her  folks  expected  him  to  marry  her.  Esther 
doubtless  expected  the  same  thing,  and  he  could 
not  but  confess  it  was  a  reasonable  expectation, 
with  his  devoted  attention  for  years  as  a  foun- 
dation .  He  himself  had  expected  to  marry  her. 
All  his  life  long  he  had  heard  praises  of  her 
goodness,  and  cleverness,  and  practical  common- 
sense  ;  but  it  was  a  pity  she  did  not  crimp  her 
hair,  and  wear  thin,  cobweby  dresses  like  Miss 
Le  Fevre's ;  and  it  was  so  much  against  a  wo- 
man to  have  brown  hands ;  and  it  was  horribly 
trying  to  a  man's  nerves  to  hear  his  proposed 
wife  called  *  *  dowdy. "  He  wondered  if  he  real- 
ly stood  committed.  If  he  did  not,  just  think  of 
that  glorious  Miss  Le  Fevre!  He  paused  in 
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front  of  one  of  the  cheap  little  prints  on  the 
wall,  and  turned  to  Anne  Le  Ferre. 

*'Are  yon  fond  of  art?"  asked  that  young 
lady,  with  a  mocking  smile. 

Wesley  Sheppard  had  not  observed  the  print 
before.     Now  he  turned  and  saw  the  prodigal 
son.     Weeks  after  that  picture  thrilled  hin^^n< 
poor,  and  cheap,  and  miserably  colored  gs^Hhio 


was.  He  laughed  now,  the  prodigal  was  so  ex- 
ceeding lean,  the  swine  so  cumbrously  fat,  and 
the  husks  such  ridiculously  unnatural  husks. 

**  I  thought  your  preference  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  nature,"  said  Anne  Le  Fevre,  with  a 
meaning  smile,  as  Esther  Grimshaw  entered. 

**Our  preferences  are  beyond  our  control," 
was  the  low  answer ;  and  Aiine  Le  Fevre  saw 
in  it  the  self-justification  for  a  fickle  and  waver- 
ing preference. 

Wesley  Sheppard,  tapping  the  toe  of  his  boot 
impatiently  with  a  riding-whip  a  few  days  later, 
listened  to  his  sister  Jane's  praises  of  Esther 
Grimshaw. 

*^  She  is  the  steadiest  and  womanliest  girl  I 
ever  knew,"  said  Jane  Sheppard. 

''Yes,"  Wesley  assented,  catting  the  air 
with  his  riding-whip. 

"She  manages  every  thing  at  home  and 
takes  all  the  care  off  her  mother,"  continued 
Jane  Sheppard.  ''Miss  Grimshaw  told  me 
that  Esther  could  do  the  week's  baking  just  as 
well  as  she  could.  She's  a  beautiful  hand  with 
butter,  too;  and  I  declare  I  never  saw  such 
clear  starching  in  my  days  as  Esther's  is.  She's 
done  up  quarts  and  quarts  of  canned  fruit  this 
summer.  And  she's  just  as  handy  with  her 
needle.  Miss  Grimshaw  showed  me  a  bosom 
Esther  had  stitched  the  other  day.  I  always 
thought  I  was  a  dabster  at  stitching ;  but,  laws ! 
mine  wouldn't  hold  a  candle  to  Esther's.  You'll 
never  want  me  to  make  any  more  shirts  for  you 
after  Esther  has  tried  her  hand  at  one." 

Wesley  Sheppard  struck  his  boot  so  hard 
that  he  winced  a  little.  Perhaps,  though,  his 
sister's  words  hurt  him  more.  "It  seems  to 
me  Esther  don't  wear  her  hair  so  becomingly  as 
she  might,"  he  said,  rather  irrelevantly. 

Jane  Sheppard  looked  up  with  surprise. 
**  Why,  how  can  you  say  so  ?"  she  exclaimed. 
"  I'm  sure  you  never  siaw  any  thing  neater  or 
smoother.  You  wouldn't  want  her  to  kink  it 
all  up  like  them  h^ads  we  see  in  fashion-books. 
Goodness  I  They  look  more  like  brush-heaps 
than  the  heads  of  civilized  white  folks.  Might 
as  well  have  nigger's  wool  in  the  first  place ! 
It*s  ruination  to  the  hair,  too." 

"Well,  I  am  sure  she  might  wear  better 
clothes,"  persisted  Wesley  Sheppard.  "She 
wears  homely  dark  dresses,  and  I  am  used  to 
seeing  ladies  in  town  with  pretty,  thin  dresses 
— white,  and  pink,  and  sky-blue." 

"Why,  Wesley  Sheppard,  I  believe  you've 
taken  leave  of  your  senses!"  answered  Jane 
Sheppard,  angrily.  "A  pretty  figure  Esther 
would  cnt,  sweeping,  and  baking,  and  churning, 
and  tending  to  the  milk  and  butter,  with  a  whito 
dress  on !     Wouldn't  she  be  a  pretty  spectacle 


traipsing  out  to  the  bam  after  egg»and  feeding 
chickens  with  a  book-muslin  g»wn  on,  draggling 
around!" 

"  Well,  1  am  sure  she  might  be  dressed  Jsp 

sometim^V  mattered  Wesley  Sheppard.   '  <  Her 

father  is  neb  enough  to  keep  her  without  work; 

id  I  think  the  old  man  might  shell  out  a  UtUe 

lore  bountifully  and  famish  the  house  better. 


Such  another  set  of  pictures !  Nothing  but  two- 
and-sixpenny  daubs  and  some  home-made  af- 
fairs, that  look  so  chef^!" 

"Well,  I  do  believe  you've  gone  beside 
yourself!"  exclaimed  Jane  Sheppard,  surveying 
her  brother  with  astonishment.  "I  thought 
you  considered  that  the  sun  rose  and  set  with 
Esther  Grimshaw.  Maybe  yoa.  don't  know 
that  if  Mr.  Grimshaw  had  kept  his  daughter 
without  work  she  wouldn't  be  a  suitable  wife 
for  you.  If  your  going  to  town  don't  give  you 
any  more  common-sense  notions  than  you've 
spoken  to-day  it  will  be  the  sorriest  day's  work 
you  ever  done  for  yourself,  going  there." 

"  Oh,  pshaw,  Jane !"  answered  Wesley  Shep- 
pard. "  You  live  so  alone  by  yourself  that  yoa 
don't  see  the  onward  movement  of  the  world." 

"  Onward  movement  of  the  fiddlestick!"  re- 
torted Jane  Sheppard,  indignantly.  "I  hope 
I've  got  some  common-sense  lefl.  Have  you 
seen  Ann  Le  Fevre  at  the  Grimshaws  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Wesley  Sheppard,  with  an- 
imation. "  What  a  splendid  woman  she  has 
grown !     She  has  a  great  deal  of  manner." 

"Yes,  a  great  deal  of  bad  manners,"  an- 
swered Jane  Sheppard.  "Call  her  a  splendid 
woman,  with  her  hair  all  twisted  up  till  it  don't 
look  like  nothing  but  a  crow's  nest,  and  her 
frocks  a -swabbing  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  all  kinds  of  gimcracks  ?  Call  her  a  splen- 
did woman  ?  Why,  she  hasn't  an  atom  of  Es- 
ther Griq^aw's  knack. and  gumption." 

"I  dare  say  she  knows  less  about  household 
dradgery  than  Esther,"  replied  Wesley  Shep- 
pard ;  "  but  I  tell  you,  you  might  travel  many 
a  day  and  not  meet  such  a  splendid  sized  wo- 
man.    Gracious !  how  dress  shows  on  her!" 

You  talk  as  if  a  woman  was  nothing  but  a 
figure  to  hang  dry-goods  on,  and  the  nearer  the 
size  of  an  elephant  the  better,"  retorted  Jane 
Sheppard,  angrily.  "  Ann  Le  Fevre  would  be 
a  good  advertisement  for  a  dry-goods  store,  but 
as  a  woman  I  consider  her  a  failure." 

"  Oh,  well,  we  won't  quarrel  about  her,"  said 
Wesley  Sheppard,  in  an  impatient  tone.  "We 
never  could  agree  about  her.  You  always  hated 
her  at  school  when  I  gave  expression  to  my  boy- 
ish fancy." 

Yes,"  assented  Jane  Sheppard ;  "  she  was 
always  a  deceitful  little  minx;  but  she  never 
pulled  the  wool  over  my  eyes ;  I  could  read  her 
like  a  book." 

Wesley  Sheppard  made  no  reply,  but  com- 
menced singing : 

"  I  would  I  were  a  boy  again, 
I  would  not  be  a  man.** 

"  Since  you  are  one,  don't  be  a  fool,"  was  his 
sister's  sharp  comment. 
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If  Jane  Sbeppard's  fool  was  a  man  whom 
Anne  Le  Fevre  should  interest,  she  had  reason 
to  pronounce  her  brother  a  fool.  Day  after 
day  found  him  at  the  Grimshaw  homestead. 
It  had  been  his  habit  to  go  there  frequently 
while  visiting  his  home,  but  aforetime  he  had 
gone  at  hours  when  Esther  was  disengaged. 
Now  the  mornings  found  him  there  when  Es- 
ther was  occupied  in  her  domestic  duties ;  but 
Anne  Le  Ferre,  hemming  yards  of  ruflSlng,  or 
stitching  away  at  delicate  embroideries,  gave 
him  entertainment  and  pleased  attention.  So 
the  days  of  Wesley  Sbeppard's  vacation  passed. 

<*You  will  settle  it  all  with  Esther,  I  sup- 
pose, before  you  go  away  this  time,"  said  Jane 
Sheppard,  anxiously,  the  day  before  Wesley  was 
to  return  to  town.  **  Tour  salary  is  large  enough 
to  keep  house  on,  with  such  a  careful  manager 
as  Esther  is.*' 

-  '*  Oh,  bother !  I  am  not  ready  to  get  mar- 
ried yet,"  answered  Wesley  Sheppard,  impa- 
tiently.    "  I  don't  know  as  I  ever — " 

He  paused.  He  could  not  say  to  that  rigid 
sister  Jane  it  was  doubtful  if  he  ever  married 
Esther  Grimshaw.     . 

Jane  Sheppard  was  thoroughly  angry  with  her 
brother  for  his  unaccountable  behavior.  Such 
a  treasure  as  Esther  was  I  "  She'd  serve  you 
right  to  marry  Tom  Akers,  who'd  give  his  two 
eyes  to  get  her,"  she  said,  indignantly.  ''And 
you  gallivantin  around  with  that  lazy  trollop 
of  a  Le  Fevre  girl !  Why,  a  man  would  have 
to  be  made  of  gold  to  keep  that  woman  a-go- 
ing. And  you  say  men  admire  her?  Lord, 
what  fools  men  are  I" 

Wesley  Sheppard  was  turning  over  in  his 
mind  his  sister's  estimate  of  his  sex  as  he  took 
his  way  to  the  Grimshaw  homestead  in  the  sum- 
mer twilight.  He  encountered  Esther  leatiing 
over  the  rails  in  the  south  meadow.  He  came 
upon  her  so  suddenly  that  he  almost  started 
when  he  found  her  grave  brown  eyes  looking  up 
into  his. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  he  asked. 

''  Oh,  I  had  every  thing  done  up  for  the  night, 
and  it  was  warm  and  stifling  up  at  the  house, 
and  I  didn't  want  to  talk  to  any  body  up  there, 
80  I  came  down  here,"  Esther  said,  letting  her 
eyes  wander  over  the  south  meadow  with  a  sort 
of  weary  longing. 

"  Is  Miss  Le  Fevre  up  at  the  house  ?"  asked 
Wesley  Sheppard.  "  I  promised  to  undertake 
a  commission  for  her  in  the  city  to-morrow," 
he  added,  seeing  that  Esther's  brow  had  clouded 
at  mention  of  her  name. 

''I  left  her  in  the  parlor,"  Esther  answered, 
simply. 

"Well,  I  must  go,"  said  Wesley  Sheppard, 
carelessly. 

Esther  ought  to  have  kept  the  pain  out  of  her 
eyes.  Wesley  Sheppard  had  no  business  to  see 
it ;  but  Esther  Grimshaw  was  all  woman,  and 
an  unsophisticated  woman  at  that. 

"  I'll  see  you  again,"  added  Wesley  Shep- 
pard, kindly,  as  if  in  compensation  for  his  last 
careless  words. 


*'  I'll  try  to  run  around  a  minute  in  the  morn- 
ing," he  said  to  himself  as  he  moved  away. 
Wesley  Sheppard  was  not  comfortable.  Elsther 
Grimshaw  was  such  a  true  woman,  he  knew 
that  Somehow  she  had  not  looked  so  very 
homely  that  night.  She  was  neat  as  a  pin,  as 
Jane  said,  and  that  brightening  and  saddening 
in  her  eyes  was  beautiful.  Miss  Le  Fevre  did 
nothing  prettier  than  that.  He  turned  and 
looked  toward  the  south  meadow.  There  was 
a  man  approaching  Esther.  Was  it  ? — Yes,  it 
was  Tom  Akers.  *'  I've  the  greatest  mind  to 
turn  around  and  show  him  that's  no  go,"  he 
said  to  himself;  but  looking  up,  he  saw  Anne 
Le  Fevre  coming  down  the  road,  her  gauzy 
dress  floating  gracefully,  like  an  angel's  robe, 
he  thought,  and  her  face  full  of  woman's  witch- 
eries. He  walked  on  to  meet  her,  and  forgot 
Esther  and  Tom  Akers. 

Anne  Le  Fevre's  mood  was  calculated  to 
make  him  forget  every  thing  save  himself  and 
herself.  Her  brother  Jack  would  have  said 
she  had  laid  herself  out  to  catch  or  victimize  in 
that  mood. 

Wesley  Sheppard  was  a  willing  victim.  Aft- 
erward he  never  saw  sheep  licking  the  hand 
just  ready  to  slay  but  he  thought  of  that  night 

They  stood  at  th6  window,  gazing  out  upon 
the  moonlit  landscape. 

"I  am  quite  in  love  with  the  country  and 
the  people,"  Anne  Le  Fevre  said,  gently. 

Her  hand  lay  temptingly  on  the  window- 
pane — such  a  white  and  pretty  hand !  Wesley 
Sheppard  covered  it  with  his  broader  palm. 
''  Would  she  be  content  to  live  always  in  the 
country  ?  Gould  she  live  there  with  him  ?"  ho 
asked. 

Anne  Le  Fevre  withdrew  her  hand  and 
laughed.  ''Oh  no!  not  for  the  world,"  she 
said.  She  was  going  to  Europe.  All  the  ruf- 
fling and  embroidery  she  had  worked  at  during 
these  weeks  was  preparatory  to  that  visit. 

"  Tou  are  going  to  be  married  ?"  asked  Wes- 
ley Sheppard,  in  the  bitterness  of  wounded  , 
vanity. 

' '  Yes, "  replied  Anne  Le  Fevre.  "  L  should 
have  told  it  before,  but  country  people  gossip 
so  horribly  about  one's  affairs.  You  will  not 
forget  about  the  lace  I  asked  you  to  get  It 
will  be  two  dollars  a  yard,  and  I  want  eight 
yards.  I  don't  know  what  Pa  will  say  to  my 
extravagance.  I  ran  up  a  bill  of  a  hundred 
dollars  for  laces  last  month.  I  have  a  headache, 
and  shall  retire.  Excuse  me,  please.  Esther 
will  soon  be  in.  Good-night,  Mr.  Sheppard.  I 
wish  you  all  the  good  luck  possible." 

H^r  bow  was  the  last  display  of  court  eti- 
quette, and  Wesley  Sheppard  was  alone,  think- 
ing of  his  sister  Jane's  words — "Lord,  what 
fools  men  are  I"  Nothing  could  have  taught 
him  his  folly  like  that  last  speech  of  Anne  Le 
Fevre's.  "A  hundred  dollars  for  lace!"  he 
thought  "  What  was  I  thinking  of?  A  man 
would  have  to  be  made  of  gold  to  keep  her 
going,  as  Jane  says.  Jane  has  very  common- 
sense  notions  if  she  is  sharp."  He  looked 
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around  the  room,  and  his  eye  fell  on  the  picture 
of  the  prodigal  son.  "  Husks !"  he  said  to  him- 
self; **  I  have  come  to  this  poor  fellow's  pitch." 
His  eye  softened  as  it  took  in  the  next  picture, 
the  prodigal's  return,  and  he  remembered  the 
story  of  the  best  robe,  and  ring,  and  fatted 
calf.  Would  Esther  forgive  him  so?  Esther! 
He  had  left  her  at  the  south  meadow  bars  with 
Tom  Akers,  and  Jane  had  said  Tom  Akers 
would  give  his  two  eyes  to  get  Esther.  What 
a  fool  he  had  been  I  He  wished  Esther  would 
come.  If  Tom  Akers  was  with  her  he  must 
not  be  seen.     If  she  came  alone — 

He  held  his  breath  to  hear  the  footsteps  that 
came  around  the  house.  There  was  only  one 
pair  of  feet,  and  those  a  woman's.  Esther  came 
alone. 

Wesley  Sheppard  did  not  depart  the  next 
day.  He  told  his  sister  Jane  he  had  concluded 
to  remain  over  another  day  and  take  Esther 
Grimshaw  to  the  county  Fair,  and  Jane  smiled 
her  approval. 

When  the  autumn  came,  Anne  Le  Fevre,  sur- 
veying laces,  embroideries,  and  dresses  spread 
around  on  chairs  and  tables,  looked  up  to  see 
Esther  Griroshaw's  tidy  little  figure  in  the  door. 

"Dame  Trot!"  she  exclaimed.  "Of  all 
things !  Where  did  yon  come  from  ?  You're 
just  in  the  nick  of  time.  My  bridal  trousseau 
has  just  come  home." 

"  How  beautiful !  How  very  beautiful  I "  ex- 
claimed Esther,  taking  up  the  delicate  fabrics 
admiringly.     "  I  suppose  he  is  splendid." 

"Oh  no!"  laughed  Anne  Le  Fevre.  ''He 
is  quite  ordinary." 

Esther's  eyes  opened  wide  with  astonishment 
"Why,  I  rtiink  Wesley  is  almost  perfect,"  she 
said,  with  simple  candor.     "  Don't  you  ?" 

"Oh  no,  child!  men  never  are,"  answered 
Anne  Le  Fevre,  somewhat  impatiently.  "  And 
you  are  going  to  marry  Mr.  Sheppard  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Esther,  with  a  blush.  "I 
have  come  in  to  buy  my  dresses." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  buy  ?"  asked  Anne 
Le  Fevre. 

"I  hardly  know,"  answered  Esther.  "I 
haven't  though^  much  about  my  clothes.  I 
think  more  about  my  happiness,  and  Wesley's 
goodness,  and  whether  I  will  make  him  a  good 
wife,  than  I  do  about  my  dresses.  I  thought 
maybe  you'd  go  shopping  with  me." 

After  a  day's  shopping  with  Esther  Grim- 
shaw, Anne  Le  Fevre  stood  over  the  grate  in 
her  room,  strangely  thoughtful.  Her  friend 
Lou  Riker  looked  out  of  the  window  and  wait- 
ed for  Anne  to  come  out  of  her  abstractiop.  It 
was  no  use  to  talk  to  Anne  Le  Fevre  when  she 
had  the  dumps,  she  said. 

"It's  the  queerest  thing!"  broke  out  Anne 
Le  Fevre,  suddenly,  as  if  she  were  arguing  a 
question  with  herself,  and  not  communicating 
a  fact  to  a  friend.  "It's  the  queerest  thing, 
and  the  most  enviable  thing  I  ever  knew — that 
girl's  fnith." 

"What  girl's?"  asked  Lou  Riker. 

"Esther  Grimshaw's,"  answered  Anne  Le 


Fevre.  **  Oh,  you  don't  know  her.  She  isn't 
one  of  our  set.  She  is  a  girl  away  oat  in  the 
country  where  I  boarded  last  summer.  She  had 
a  lover  who  she  thought  was  a  piece  of  manly 
perfection,  and  because  it  was  terribly  stupid, 
and  this  man  was  a  superior  sort  of  a  person  for 
the  country,  and  I  liked  to  test  my  power  with 
a  piece  of  perfection,  I  flirted  with  this  giri*s 
lover.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  was,  he  pro- 
posed to  me  just  before  I  left — actually  proposed. 
Just  think !  He,  a  cleric  in  a  country  store,  and 
I  already  engaged  to  Jerome  Archbald,  the 
banker !  Of  course  the  young  man  didn't  break 
his  heart,  but  coolly  turned  around  and  made  up 
with  Esther  Grimshaw.  It  was  the  moat  sens- 
ible thing  he  could  do,  but  he  had  shown  hia 
fallibility  in  proposing  to  me.  This  giri's  faith 
is  the  most  beautiful  thing  yoa  ever  saw.  It 
isn't  like  any  thing  in  you  or  me,  Lou  Itiker. 
In  our  prospective  marriages,  yon  and  I  think 
mainly  of  our  trousseaus,  and  the  sploiige  and 
establishments  and  turn-outs  possible  in  oar 
new  relation.  This  girl,  Esther  Grimshaw,  has 
scarcely  a  thought  of  these  things.  Tonlay 
she  has  talked  more  of  her  trust  in  htrjuatoi^ 
and  the  patience  she  hopes  to  have,  and  the 
help  she  hopes  to  be,  than  she  has  of  her  omfit. 
She  told  me  to-day  she  was  foolish  enough  to 
be  jealous  of  me  last  summer,  but  she  should 
never  distrust  her  lover  again.  And  verily,  she 
will  have  no  need.  Such  truth  and  faith  as 
Esther  Grimshaw's  will  anchor  any  man.  I 
would  give  my  kingdom  to  believe  in  human 
nature  and  my  husband  as  she  will." 

"Didn't  you  tell  her  the  man  proposed  to 
you  ?"  asked  Lou  Riker.  "  It's  such  fun  to  tell 
women  these  things ;  it  takes  the  vanity  all  out 
of  them." 

**  No,"  Anne  Le  Fevre  answered ;  "  I  couldn't 
do  it.  I  could  fascinate  the  man,  and  wound 
his  vanity,  but  I  couldn't  destroy  that  woman's 
foith." 

It  was  a  confession  showing  the  spark  of  tme 
womanhood  in  Anne  Le  Fevre's  nature.  It 
was  a  justification  for  Esther  Grimshaw's  re- 
mark, that  there  was  always  something  about 
her  that  attracted  her  in  spite  of  all  her  faults. 


THE  CRABBE  FAMILY. 

MR.  CRABBE  came  home  worn  out  by  the 
labors  of  flie  day.  It  would  have  refreshed 
his  spirit  had  he  found  his  dressing-gown  and 
slippers  waiting  by  the  fire,  or  even  had  some 
one  brightened  up  and  spoken  pleasantly  as  he 
appeared.  Nothing  of  the  sort  occurred.  Mrs. 
Crabbe  had  indeed  remembered  the  dressing- 
gown,  but  decided  in  her  own  mind  that  Mr. 
Crabbe  was  quite  as  able  to  wait  upon  himself 
as  she  was  to  wait  upon  him ;  no  one  else  had 
even  thought  of  it.  As  for  the  pleasant  greet- 
ing, not  a  word  was  uttered.  The  various  mem- 
bers of  the  family  looked  up  for  an  instant  as  the 
door  opened,  and  seeing  that  it  was  "  nobody 
but  father,"  returned  to  their  occupations.  •  Mr. 
Crabbe  stepped  into  the  next  room— to  be  sure 
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it  was  bat  a  step — and  brought  forth  his  evening 
dress,  or  undress,  which  he  assumed  amidst  the 
continued  stillness  of  the  household. 

*'  Where's  the  paper?"  he  said,  taking  his  own 
especial  chair  and  preparing  to  make  himself 
comfortable,  since  no  other  person  showed  any 
disposition  to  make  him  so. 

There  was  a  moment's  delaj  in  producing  it. 
Young  Rofus  Crabbe,  the  oldest  son,  had  been 
g^cing  over  the  news  and  thrown  the  sheet 
down  carelessly  in  a  comer.  As  it  was  d|unp 
fh>m  the  press,  this  treatment  had  not  improved 
its  appearance.  Mr.  Crabbe  uttered  an  ejacula- 
tion of  impatience  at  the  sight.  If  there  were 
any  thing  he  detested — and  there  were  many 
things — ^it  was  a  crumpled  paper  spread  out  in 
doTenly  shapelessness,  instead  of  being  folded 
sharply  and  trimly  down  the  middle.  There 
was  no  comfort  in  reading  such  a  nig.  As  he 
smoothed  it  out,  endeavoring  to  reduce  it  to 
something  like  comeliness,  a  fresh  cause  of  dis- 
satisfiiction  became  manifest 

^' Humph!"  he  said,  sniffing.  <' Cigars  I  That 
boy's  habits  are  intolerable.** 

Mrs.  Crabbe  flushed  at  this  remark.  "I 
don't  think  Kufus  smokes  more  than  other  young 
men,"  she  said. 

"  Other  young  men  don't  come  into  my  house 
to  do  it,  however,"  returned  Mr.  Crabbe;  *'8o 
that  is  not  the  question.*' 

*'  I  am  sure  he  hardly  ever  smokes  in  the  par- 
lor," said  Maria,  his  sister,  taking  up  the  defense 
in  her  turn. 

'*  It  is  something  he  should  never  be  allowed 
to  do,"  replied  the  father,,  with  emphasis. 

"It  is  a  pity,  Mr.  Crabbe,"  said  his  wife, 
''that  you  can  not  always  be  here  to  supervise 
our  fiunily  arrangements.  Perhaps  you  would 
be  better  suited  than  you  seem  to  be  at  present." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  I  should,"  he  responded, 
cordially.  Mrs.  Crabbe  was  tempted  to  reply, 
but  checked  herself.  The  children  had  heard 
enough  already.  She  continued  her  sewing  with 
clouded  brow  and  heightened  color ;  while  Maria 
remariced  to  Gertrude  in  an  under-tone  that  papa 
was  dreadfully  cross  this  evening,  and  Gertrude 
responded,  "  Yes,  indeed  I    Poor  Rufe !" 

Mr.  Crabbe  meanwhile  perused  his  paper,  de- 
nounced the  policy  of  the  opposite  party,  and  re- 
joiced in  every  indication  of  the  triumph  of  his 
own ;  then  pondered  deeply  the  downward  tend- 
ency of  certain  stocks,  and  questioned  whether 
it  were  better  to  sell  out  at  once  and  stand  the 
loss,  or  hold  on  a  while  in  hope  of  a  rise.  Amidst 
these  musings  the  tea-bell  rang. 

"Where's  Cecy?"  asked  Mi*.  Crabbe,  as  they 
took  their  seats  at  table. 

"  She  went  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  Mari- 
an Hammond,"  ^lied  his  wife. 

"  Oh !"  said  Mr.  Crabbe.     "  That  accoitnts." 

No  one  asked  for  what.  The  information  just 
satisfied  a  certain  want  in  Mr.  Crabbe's  mind. 
Cecy  was  out.  That  accounted  for  his  slippers 
being  in  the  closet  instead  of  by  the  fire ;  that 
was  the  reason  why  the  paper  was  not  smoothly 


folded  and  airing  on  a  chair -back;  that  ex- 
plained the  general  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere. 

Genial  chit-chat  was  not  the  order  of  the  day 
at  the  Crabbe  table.  It  often  chanced  that  jpme 
member  of  the  fiimily  was  brooding  over  ii^ifries 
received  at  the  hands  of  another,  and  so  was  in- 
disposed for  conversation ;  which  cloud  cast  its 
portion  of  shadow  over  all.  If  there  were  no 
actual  disturbance,  each  was  usually  too  much 
occupied  with  his  or  her  individual  affairs  to  en- 
ter with  much  heartiness  into  topics  of  common 
interest  Cecy,  indeed,  sometimes  brightened 
them  up.  Sometimes,  also,  the  pervading  mood- 
iness overcame  her,  and  she  grew  silent  like  the 
rest.  To-night,  in  her  absence,  solemn  stillness 
reigned  unbroken  till  the  entrance  of  Rnfus,  who 
threw  himftlf  into  the  vacant  seat  next  his  fa- 
ther. 

"  You're  late.  Sir  1"  said  Mr.  Crabbe,  severely. 

Rufus  felt  injured  by  the  tone,  as  he  was  real- 
ly not  to  blame. 

''If  you  could  give  me  some  rule  for  finding 
people  at  home  when  they  owe  you  money  I  might 
be  earHer,"  he  answered. 

"Oh  1"  said  Mr.  Crabbe.'   "Where  was  it ?" 

' '  Davis's.  As  I  was  going  down  street  I  over^ 
took  young  Lansing,  and  he  told  me  that  their 
firm  paid  in  five  thousand  at  the  bank  to-day  to 
Davis's  credit.  I  knew  that  now  or  never  was 
our  time,  so  I  just  turned  on  my  track  and  took 
the  street-car  up  to  his  house.  He  wasn't  in, 
and  I  had  to  wait  an  age ;  and  when  he  came  he 
was  very  offish,  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  hand 
over.  But  I  held  on  and  let  him  see  I  knew  he 
had  the  funds ;  and  so,  at  last,  by  great  good 
luck,  I  got  it." 

Mr.  Crabbe  was  inwardly  delighted  by  the 
news,  for  this  account  had  been  running  on  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  was  held  as  more  than 
doubtful.  He  was  also  gratified  by  the  boy's 
promptness  in  attending  to  the  matter.  No  hint 
of  satisfaction,  however,  escaped  his  lips. 

"  What  shape  is  it  in  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Check— on  the  City  bank." 

"  Veiy  welL  You  gave  him  a  receipt,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"  Yes,  Sir.  He  wouldn't  be  very  likely  to  let 
me  go  without  one,  I  think." 

"  And  the  check  is  properly  stamped?" 

"You  can  look  at  it,"  replied  Bufus,  rather 
sullenly.  '  *  I  believe  I  know  enough  of  business 
to  see  that  such  things  are  attended  to." 

"Keep  your  temper,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Crabbe, 
"  and  remember  to  whom  you  are  speaking." 

Bufus  bit  his  lips  to  hold  back  an  angry  an- 
swer. He  had  come  in  elated  by  his  succeal  and 
conscious  that  he  deserved  some  praise.  A  word 
of  acknowledgment  from  his  father,  even  a  will- 
ingness to  discuss  the  affair  on  equal  terms, 
would  have  been  enough  for  him.  But  Mr. 
Crabbe  appeared  to  consider  the  subject  closed, 
and  finished  his.  meal  without  further  waste  of 
speech. 

As  they  went  up  stairs  he  relented  a  little. 
"Rufus,"  he  said,  "have  that  check  sent  in 
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early  t(>-monx>w — as  Boon  as  the  bank  opens. 
You've  managed  the  basiness  so  well  thus  tiur 
that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  fail  just  in  thd  end.  I 
hai^  thought  we  should  ever  see  ourselves  safe 
ou^  that  scrape." 

Rufos  brightened  at  once.  **ril  attend  to 
ity"  he  answered,  cheerfully.  ^*  Davis  is  a  great 
scamp,  isn't  he,  father  ?" 

"  Il-m-m,"  said  Mr.  Crabbe,  reflectively.  "  I 
can't  just,  say  about  that.  He  appears  to  think 
the  payment  of  his  debts  is  money  lost." 

And  all  might  now  have  gone  smoothly  had  not 
something  recalled  to  Mr.  Crabbe's  mind  the  in- 
jury he  had  suffered  with  reference  to  the  even- 
ing paper.  His  son's  recent  service  tempered  the 
rebuke,  but  could  not  quite  repress  it. 

"Rufus,"  he  said,  ''when  you  hai^  read  the 
paper  I  sball  be  obliged  if  you  will  leave  it  in  de- 
cent shape  for  those  who  come  after  yon.  And 
another  thing.  Tobacco  is  veiy  offensive  to  me, 
porticulariy  such  cigars  as  you  use.  You  have 
your  own  room,  where  you  can  smoke  as  much 
as  you  like,  and  the  parlors  must  not  be  used  for 
such  a  purpose.  I  hope  you  will  remember  this, 
and  that  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  speak  again 
upon  the  subject." 

Mr.  Crabbe  might  have  stated  his  wishes  in 
half  a  dozen  different  ways  without  arousing  that 
quick  spirit  which  abode  in  Rufus  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  family — always  excepting  Cecy.  But  there 
was  a  weight  of  dispassionate  sternness  in  his 
tone  that  cut  the  youth  deeply — and  then  the  in- 
jurious reference  to  his  cigars!  Rufus  bought 
them  by  the  box  of  a  "friend  of  his"  down  town, 
and  considered  that  he  obtained  the  choicest 
brands  at  a  mere  nominal  price.  To  have  his 
&ther,  ignorant  as  an  Esquimaux  about  such 
things,  sneering  at  the  quality  of  his  cigars  I  It 
was  a  little  too  much.  He  left  the  room  imme- 
diately, and  the  way  in  which  he  shut  the  door 
was  not  conciliatory.  Shortly  afterward  the  front 
door  closed  in  a  like  energetic  manner. 

''Out  again !"  said  Mr.  Crabbe,  as  he  heard 
it  "This  business  is  rather  overdone,  I  think. 
Our  young  masters  will  feel  it  a  condescension, 
by-and-by,  to  board  and  lodge  with  us." 

"  I  suppose  he  goes  where  he  can  have  a  little 
liberty,"  said  Mrs.  Crabbe,  who  had  been  inly 
exasperated  at  the  slight  notice  taken  of  her  boy's 
success  and  the  after-piece  of  reproof.  "It  is 
not  pleasant  to  be  perpetually  found  fault  with." 

"  Ah !  unfortunate  he  should  bo  so  sensitive," 
remarked  Mr.  Crabbe,  satirically. 

"Unfortunate  for  him,  certainly,"  answered 
the  mother. 

*%^nfortunate  for  all  his  family,"  said  Mr. 
Crabbe. 

Mrs.  Crabbe  felt  quite  equal  to  a  continuation 
of  hostilities,  but  considered  that  the  discussion 
had  gone  far  enough,  and  allowed  her  husband 
the  last  word.  Peace  accordingly  ensued  for  a 
time.  The  fiither,  having  finished  his  paper, 
took  up  a  magazine ;  the  mother  and  daughters 
went  on  with  their  needle-work. 

"How  cold  it  is  I"  said  Gertrude,  presently. 


"  I  -do  thmk  this  is  the  hardest  room  to  keep 
warm  in  I" 

"How  can  you  say  so?"  returned  Maria. 
"  I'm  comfortable  enough,  I'm  sure." 

"I  dare  say.  I  might  be,  too,  if  I  had  been  sit- 
ting next  the  stove  all  the  evening." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  one  to  suffer," 
remarked  Mr.  Crabbe.  "  Open  the  dampers  and 
the  room  will  soon  bo  warm  enough,  111  warrant" 

Gertrude  came  around  from  her  station  at  the 
back  of  the  table  and  drew  them  open.  Both 
Maria  and  the  fiuher  were  much  nearer  the 
stove;  but  then  they  were  comfortable  enough 
ahneady.  As  it  was  Gertrude  who  desired  the 
change,  she  was  clearly  the  one  to  take  the  tzxxible 
of  it — such  little  trouble  as  there  was. 

"  Oh  dear!"  Maria  speedily  exclaimed.  "  The 
room  is  like  a  furnace.  I'm  sure  you  must  be 
warm  by  this  time,  Gertrude." 

"Indeed  I  am  not  The  heat  hasn't  got 
around  yet" 

"  Do  take  my  seat,  then — ^it  is  fiuriy  scorch- 
ing here." 

When  matters  had  reached  this  pass  Maria 
was  quite  willing  to  resign  her  place  in  favor  of 
her  sister. 

"I  never  saw  any  one  like  yon,"  she  oontin- 
ned.     ' '  Yon  ore  the  coldest  creature ! " 

"  It  isn't  so,  at  all,"  replied  Gertmde,  injured 
by  the  accusation.  "  I  am  cold  in  a  cold  place, 
just  as  you  would  be  yourself." 

' '  There  it  is.  Now  /  am  just  as  comfortable 
here  as  I  want  to  be." 

"I  wish  you  had  changed  with  me  a  little 
sooner,  then.  And  as  for  always  bdng  cold,  I 
am  no  more  given  to  complaining  of  it  than  you 
are.  But  you  alway»  think  you  are  the  stand- 
ard, and  if  y<m  fed  wann  enough  every  one 
ought  to,  and  if  you  are  chilly  it's  because  it  is 
chilly." 

"Pray  stop  this  wrangling,"  said  Mr.  Crabbe, 
looking  up,  "and  let  us  have  a  little  quiet" 

Sympadiy  was  immediately  established  be- 
tween the  sisters,  united  in  a  common  hostili^ 
4oward  their  parent.  They  drew  nearer  togeth- 
er, and  agreed  that  papa  wanted  to  keep  the 
wrangling  for  his  own  especial  privil^ga  Mrs. 
Crabbe,  accustomed  to  these  little  breezes  and 
by-plays,  took  no  notice,,  but  went  on  composed- 
ly with  her  sewing. 

The  evening  was  rather  doIL  There  were  no 
visitors;  and  after  Mr.  Crabbe's  remonstrance 
the  scene  could  hardly  be  enlivened  by  any  little 
sparring.  It  was  a  welcome  interruption,  there- 
fore, when,  toward  ten  o'clock,  the  door -bell 
sounded  and  Ceey  entered,  fresh  and  glowing 
from  the  frosty  air  outside. 

I  can  UQt  say  that  Cecy  Crabbe  was  handsome, 
or  el^ant,  or  in  any  way  remarkable.  Gertrude 
was  ^te  the  beau^  of  her  circle,  and  Maria  de- 
cidedly plain;  they  represented  the  extremes  of 
the  &mily,  and  Cecy  its  mean.  She  looked 
healthy  and  happy  and  kind-hearted;  she  had 
pretty  brown  eyes  and  pretty  hair.  Here  I  am 
afraid  the  catalogue  of  her  charms  must  end. 
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**llad  a  pleasant  visit,  Cecy?"  asked  her  fa- 
ther, laying  down  his  book  and  smiling  respons- 
ive to  the  smiling  face. 

"Oh  yes;  deUghtful!" 

"Who  was  there?"  said  Gertmde. 

"  Only  the  fiunily.  I  did  not  expect  to  meet 
any  one,  yon  know." 

"Yott  said  it  was  so  *  delightful,* "  explained 
Gertrude,  "I  thought  you  mast  have  had  some 
one  to  relieve  the  HAnmonds." 

"I  did  not  need  any  relief.  Marian  and  I 
had  ever  so  many  things  to  talk  about  And  she 
is  piecing  a  silk  bed-quilt;  the  sweetest  thing! 
I  can't  quite  descril^  the  figure,  but  I  will  cut 
out  a  block  in  paper  to-morrow  to  show  you. 
The  colors  shade  into  each  other,  and  you  have 
no  idea  how  handsome  it  is.  I  am  quite  wild  to 
make  one.  Mrs.  Geer  brought  up  the  pattern 
with  her  from  New  York." 

*'She  has  come,  has  she?**  asked  Maria, 
''What  does  she  seem  like,  Cecy?  Stuck-up  as 
ever  ?" 

**I  don*t  know — I  did  not  see  any  thing  of  it. 
Was  she  so  formerly  ?" 

*  *  *  Was  she,  *  indeed  ?  Now,  Cecy,  you  needn't 
pretend  to  so  much  innocence.  There  never  was 
a  girl  in  this  dty  that  put  on  such  airs  as  Louise 
Hammond,  and  when  she  was  engaged  to  that 
rich  Mr.  Geer  s^  grew  absolutely  insufferable. 
Though  what  there  was  to  plume  herself  on  there 
I  am  sure  /  can't  tell.  A  man  old  enough  to  be 
her  father,  and  that  she  never  would  have  looked 
at  if  it  hadn*t  been  for  his  money!*' 

"She  seemed  vei^r  pleasant  to-night,*'  said 
Cecy.  "And,  mother,  you  ought. to  see  her 
twins.    They  are  the  sweetest  little  things !" 

"As  sweet  as  the  silk  bed-quilt?"  inquired 
Mr.  Crabbe. 

"Ah,  fother,  you're  laughing  at  me.  Yes, 
full  as  sweet,  but  in  a  different  way.  I  don't  ex- 
pect you  to  appreciate  patch-work,  but  I  think 
you  could  not  help  admiiing  these  babies.  They 
are  just  a  year  old,  and  as  lovely  as  if  they  were 
made  to  look  at  That  soft  baby-complexion  and 
such  great  dark  eyes  that  fairly  light  up  their 
faces !  I  never  saw  such  eyes,"  said  Cecy,  her 
own  sparkling  as  she  spoke. 

"  Look  in  the  glass  and  you'll  see  them  now,  I 
guess,*'  was  Mr.  Crabbe*8  comment 

"They  are  exactly  alike,"  said  Cecy,  continu- 
ing her  description.  "  I  don*t  see  how  their  own 
mother  tells  them  apart  I  tried,  to-night,  half 
a  dozen  times,  and  had  to  give  up  in  the  end  and 
look  at  their  necklaces  to  distinguish  them.*' 

"An  exciting  pastime,**  remarked  Gertrude. 
"Cecy's  delightful  evening  seems  to  have  been 
spent  in  making  out  patch-work  and  trying  to  tell 
one  baby  from  another  I" 

"Louise  must  have  her  hands  full  with  the 
pair  of  them,"  said  Mrs.  Crabbe.  "She  pays 
pretty  well  for  whatever  privileges  she  has.*' 

"  Of  course  they  are*on  her  mind  a  good  deal, " 
replied  Oecy,  "but  she  has  not  much  of  the  act- 
ual care.     She  keeps  a  nurse  for  each  of  them.*' 

'  *  Upon  my  word !  '*  exclaimed  Maria.    "  Two 
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nurses!  .1  wofl^er  how  the  Hammonds  relish 
that  ?  •  Two  smart  city  servants  coming  in  upon 
them,  with  their  small  house  and  plain  ways.  I 
pi^Aem!" 

"They  do  not  seem  in  need  of  pity,"  said 
Cecy,  smilftig.  "  They  were  in  excellent  spir- 
its. Mrs.  Geer,  you  know,  is  such  a  gre&t  char- 
acter with  them  all." 

"I  dare  say.  Nothing  like  a  rich  marriage 
for  raising  your  importance  in  every  body's 
eyes." 

"Suppose  you  try  it  for  yourself,*'  said  Mr. 
Crabbe.  "Perhaps  then  Louise  Hammond's 
prosperity  will  not  disturb  yon  so  much. " 
,  MjEuria  was  about  to  reply,  but  a  glance  from 
her  mother  checked  her.  She  contented  herself 
with  looking  injured  and  indignant  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening. 

"I  brought  home  a  famous  recipe  for  muf- 
fins," said  Cecy,  hastening  to  introduce  a  new 
topic.  "We  had  them  for  tea,  and  they  were 
excellent  I  mean  to  try  them  to-morrow,  mam- 
ma." 

" I  wish  you  would,"  said  Mr.  Crabbe.  "The 
bread  to-night  was  simply  dough." 

"  Betsy  had  to  huny  that  loaf  in  order  to  get 
in  the  meat  for  dinner,"  explained  Mrs.  Crabbe. 
"  She  very  seldom  has  poor  bread.  But  we  can 
generally  trust  to  your  father  to  notice  any  little 
failure,  and  to  inform  us  of  it" 

A  quick  shadow  of  di^fomfort  crossed  Cccy*s 
face,  and  was  gone  again.  "  Father,"  slie  said, 
gayly,  "can't  you  give  me  my  revenge  at  back- 
gammon to-night  ?  There  is  time  yet  for  a  game 
or  two.** 

Mr.  Crabbe  assented,  and  the  board  was 
brought  No  preliminary  inquiries  were  need- 
ed ;  Cecy.  always  played  with  the  yellow  men, 
and  into  the  left-hand  table.  She  was  a  dash-  • 
ing  player— <lid  not  heed  exposed  points,  and 
was  indifferent  to  being  taken  up.  Fortune  fa- 
vored her  a  while,  then  veered  shamelessly  about 
to  Mr.  Crabbe. 

"You're  done  for,  Cecy,"  observed  Rufns, 
who  had  come  in  and  now  stood  overlboking  the 
board. 

"  A  gammon,  I  think,  my  dear,*'  said  her  Ei- 
ther. 

"Don't  be  too  certain,"  and  at  the  words 
double-six  rattled  out,  and  released  the  four  pris- 
oners who  had  been  held  in  durance  vile  through 
half  a  dozen  throws. 

"One  or  two  more  such  strokes  and  you'll 
get  in,"  said  Rufus.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  In 
her  extremest  need  Cecy,  like  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  threw  deuce-ace  t^ice  running.  Mr. 
Crabbe's  triumph  was  complete,  and  he  closed 
the  board  in  high  good-humor,  never  dreaming 
but  Cecy  was  as  delighted  with  the  pastime  as 
he  was  himselfl 

A  strong  sense  of  meum  and  twtm  pervaded, 
as  yon  might  expect,  the  domestic  system  of  the 
Crabbes.  Each  had  his  rights  on  which  he 
stood,  jealously  keeping  the  ground.      Some 
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things  were  ftillj  settled.  Mari4|(^oald  no  more 
have  used  Gertrnde's  thread  or  thimble  without 
permission  asked  and  given  than  she  would  have 
stolen  fruit  from  the  garden  of  a  neighbor.  %  Nor 
tras  such  permission  to  be  lightly  sought.  Ger- 
trude would  have  said  that  there  was  no  reason 
whj  Maria  should  not  have  thread  of  her  own  if 
she  took  the  trouble  to  keep  herself  supplied; 
and  as  for  her  thimble,  if  she  had  a  place  for  it, 
and  put  it  there,  she  would  have  no  need  of  bor- 
rowing. And  Maria  must  have  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  these  criticisms. 

It  was  the  same  with  their  various  duties. 
Each  daughter  had  her  allotted  share,  which 
she  carefully  fulfilled  to  its  exact  limits,  not  one 
hair's  breadth  over.  She  neither  expected  to  re- 
ceive nor  to  bestow  assistance.  Do  you  imagine 
that  Maria  dusted  a  picture-frame  when  Gertrude 
overlooked  it  during  her  week  for  clearing-up  the 
parlors?  Nay — ^not  if  it  went  nndusted  till  the 
next  Monday  morning.  She  told  Gertrude  of  it, 
with  perchance  a  small  sarcasm  on  her  lack  of 
nicety,  and  left  her  to  repair  the  fault.  There 
was  no  exchange  of  little  kindly  offices,  lending 
of  bows  or  collars,  putting  np  hair  and  the  like, 
so  frequent  in  families  less  thoroughly  regu- 
lated. Maria,  indeed,  had  a  gift  for  arranging 
trimmings  or  making  up  a  head-dress;  but  Ger- 
trude, if  she  sought  her  assistance  in  such  mat- 
ters, was  heedful  to  tender  an  equivalent  in  other 
service.  We  may  do«Maria  the  justice  to  say 
that  she  would  have  demanded  it  had  it  not  been 
offered.  As  in  material  things,  so  with  moral. 
A  spirit  of  indulgence  was  unthought  of.  No 
little  foiling  was  passed  lightly  over ;  no  fraction 
of  unpleasant  truth  was  ever  withhdd  in  defer- 
ence to  another's  feelings. 

One  can  hardly  say  whence  this  spirit  was  de- 
•  rived.  I  rather  diink  fh>m  Mr.  Crabbe,  and  that 
he  was  responsible,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the 
tone  of  the  household.  I  know  that  in  the  first 
year  of  their  wedded  life  Mrs.  Crabbe  was  just  as 
fondly  watchful  of  her  husband's  comfort  as  any 
one  could  be ;  always  ready  to  run  up  stairs  for 
a  clean  pocket-handkerchief,  or  down  stairs  for 
a  ghiss  of  water,  did  the  occasion  arise.  Not 
that  Mr.  Crabbe  was  less  able-bodied  then  than 
now,  or  less  competent  to  supply  his  own  needs, 
but  that  it  was  pleasant  to  render  him  such  little 
service.  She  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  pre- 
paring his  favorite  dishes,  and  wore  the  colors  he 
preferred.  But  by-and-by  the  first  child  came, 
and  Mr.  Crabbe  was  not  as  kind  and  thonghtful 
as  many  husbands  are.  He  grumbled  when  the 
baby  cried  at  night,  as  if  his  wife  were  not  kept 
awake  as  well.  Oh  any  small  domestic  fiulure 
he  animadverted  freely;  why  should  he  not?  he 
thought  It  was  a  failure,  it  gave  him  discom- 
fort, and  he  should  speak  of  it  as  often  as  it  hap- 
pened. Once  or  twice,  when  the  presiding  genios 
of  the  kitchen  was  away,  he  allowed  his  wife  to 
make  the  fires,  and  did  not  himself  arise  till  called 
to  breakfast.  The  household  labors  were  no  part 
of  his  concerns,  he  told  himself;  he  had  his  own 
business,  and  tired  enough  he  got  with  it    It 


hegBOi  to  dawn  on  Mrs.  Crabbe  that  all  the  little 
friendly  offices  came  from  her ;  that  the  s^amoor 
of  courtship  had  passed  away,  and  she  was  re- 
duced to  the  common  prosaic  level  of  hoosekeep- 
er  and  manager.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  discovery. 
If,  like  other  women  simOarly  enlightened,  she 
said  little  about  it,  she  thought  much,  and  shed 
some  bitter  tears  in  secret  even.  One*privi]ege 
at  least  she  had ;  if  she  were  no  longer  doted  on 
she  could,  in  turn,  give  up  the  foolishness  of  dot- 
ing. ThoB  a  portion  of  her  character  crusted 
over,  and  it  came  to  pass  that  for  many  yean 
Mr.  Crabbe  had  been  in  her  eyes  the  head  and 
provider  of  the  fiimily,  fq|  whom,  indeed,  she 
had  a  certain  regard,  but  whose  &nlts  she  plain- 
ly saw,  and  whose  shortcomings  fbond  in  her  no 
tenderness  to  excuse  them. 

You  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  there 
was  no  semblance  of  fiunily  cffection  among  the 
Crabbes.  That  were  to  do  them  great  injustice. 
The  children  considered  their  father  the  rery 
model  of  probity,  intelligence,  and  sound  judg- 
ment; their  mother  the  best  of  mothers.  It 
may  be  said  for  Mrs.  Crabbe  that  she  was  a  kind 
parent,  and  that  her  occasional  diarpness  was 
employed  in  behalf  of  othen  rather  than  hersell 
As  for  Mr.  Crabbe,  yon  woold  have  insolted  his 
understanding  had  you  ventured  to  inffimieti?  that 
any  among  the  wives  of  his  acyuaintances  poe- 
sessed  his  own  wife's  skill  in  hoiuekeeping,  cook; 
eiy,  and  general  management,*or  was  half  as  es- 
timable a  wonuun.  His  children  were  fidly  equal 
to  other  people's  children,  and  in  many  things 
superior.  Of  Maria's  mnsic4Lnd  Gertrude's  beau- 
ty he  was  particularly  proud,  though  all  Maria 
knew  of  ^t  was  that  her  fiurorite  variations  were 
characterized  as  senseless  rattle,  without  begin- 
ning, middle,  or  end ;  while  Gertrude  was  pain- 
fully conscious  that  her  month  was  much  too 
wide  to  please  his  taste.  Bofus  never  suspected 
that  his  fiither  thought  him  a  fine,  manly  ynnng 
fellow,  quite  a  marvel,  as  boys  went  nowadays. 
Cecy,  without  beauty,  music,  or  qiectal  clever- 
ness, was  Mr.  Crabbs's  darling.  Yet  Cecy  had 
her  share  of  snubbing,  too,  if  any  thing  were 
wrong. 

In  some  respects  the  fiunfly  management  had 
its  merits.  It  gave  no  scope  for  **  shirking," 
whereby  unpleasant  duties  are  sometimes  tuned 
off  on  the  more  willing  memben  of  a  household 
to  an  unjustifiable  extent  It  also  prevented  the 
wear  and  tear  of  mind  often  experienced  by  the 
one  orderiy  sister,  never  able  to  count  upon  a 
clean  oollu*  or  pocket-handkerchief,  no  matter 
what  care  she  takes  of  them.  Nor  in  this  house 
was  the  fiither  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  from 
whom  all  possible  tribute  was  to  be  wrung  by 
various  methods  of  wheedling,  sulking,  and  sur- 
prises. Mr.  Crabbe  imparted  of  his  substance  as 
freely  as  his  circumstances  roidered  pmdent; 
wife  and  daughters  accepted  his  estimate,  had 
their  allowanoe,  and  mad4  the  most  of  it  'Then 
were  no  underhand  practices ;  no  bills  nn  np  at 
the  milliner's  and  screwed  out  of  the  hoos^eep- 
ing  money;  all  was  Open  and  above-board. 
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Bat  justice  untempered  by  mercy  is  a  hard 
rule  for  domestic  life,  or  any  other.  The  Crabbes 
were  not  unhai^y.  They  sparred  right  and  left, 
but,  the  combat  once  over,  were  on  good  terms 
again.  Thus  the  kiyghts  of  old,  having  given 
and  received  hard  knocks,  wonld  sit  down  and 
feast  together  brotherly.  But  they  might  so 
easily  have  been  a  great  deal  hi^pier ;  a  little  in- 
fusion of  gentleness,  of  kind  feeling,  wonld  have 
so  softened  and  brightened  their  existence.  So 
Cecy  thought — andsighed.  Sometimes  when — 
rare  occurrence  —  an  evening  had  passed  har- 
moniously, and  they  separated  with  perfect  ami- 
ty and  good-will  on  every  hand,  she  wondered 
that  they  could  not  see  it,  that  they  did  not  think 
of  it  the  next  time  any  trifling  provocation  of- 
fered. She  knew  very  well  that  if  important 
service  were  required  each,  was  capable  of  a  good 
deal  of  self-denial  for  another's  sake.  Why,  then, 
could  they  not  curb  an  impatient  answer,  rep^lss 
a  petty  but  vexatious  £ftult-finding  ?  She  mar- 
veled that  their  religion  did  not  lead  them  into 
greener  paths,  by  stiller  waters;  for  each  and 
eveiy  individual  of  the  family,  save  Unfus,  was 
a  member  of  the  church  in  good  and  regular 
standing.  But  perhaps  she  was  the  first  Crabbe 
who  had  ever  dreamed  of  applying  that  sacred 
power  to  such  profane  and  secular  uses.  Re- 
ligion !  that  meant  that  you  were  not  to  lie,  nor 
steal,  nor  swear,  nor  cheat;  to  defraud  your 
servants  of  their  wages,  nor  waste  your  own  sub- 
stance in  riotous  living ;  that  you  were  to  attend 
two  services  on  Sunday,  and,  if  extraordinarily 
%  devout,  the  church  prayer-meeting  on  Thursday 
'  night  So  for  they  were  all  agreed.  In  minor 
matters  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion. 
Mr.  Crabbe  considered  that  it  also  meant  that 
yon  were  not  to  dance ;  Mrs.  Crabbe  was  not  as- 
sured upon  the  subject,  nor  were  Grertrude  and 
Maria.  Temptation  was  sometimes  too  strong 
for  them,  and  on  such  occasions  they  came  home 
with  a  painful  heaviness  at  heart,  uncertain  wheth- 
er they  had  sinned,  or  innocently  enjoyed  them- 
selves. Cecy  could  not  see  the  harm,  but  chose 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  resolutely  refrained, 
sure  of  thus  pleasing  best  her  earthly  father  at  any 
rate.  Religion  further  meant,  with  the  Crabbes, 
the  contribution  of  considerable  sums  to  various 
authorized  benevolent  enterprises.  Every  Crabbe 
was  a  life-member  in  some  Home  or  Foreign 
Mission  or  Bethel  Society,  the  attestations  where- 
of, handsomely  framed,  were  distributed,  by  way 
of  ornament,  dirough  the  bedrooms  of  the  house. 
It  was  not  considered  to  forbid  the  gift  of  a  pair 
of  chickens  to  your  washer-woman  at  Christmas, 
or  kindofHces  to  the  poor  in  general,  but  these 
were  held  as  quite  secondary  matters,  and  rather 
belonging  to  the  barren  realm  of  '*  works."  In 
this  religious  sjFstem  a  good  deal  was  taken  for 
granted.  It  was  assumed  that  all  partakers  of 
its  benefits  had  passed  from  darkness  into  light ; 
from  death  unto  life ;  from  the  bondage  of  sin  to 
the  glorious  liberty  of  children  of  God.  Consid- 
ering the  momentous  nature*  of  these  changes  it 
is  surprising  how  little  effect  they  had,  or  were  ; 


expected  to  have,  upon  the  outward  relations  of 
those  who  had  experienced  them. 

Time  went  on,  bearing  our  family,  harmonious 
or  discordant,  along  on  his  resistless  tide,  till 
one  morning  Mr.  Crabbe  awoke,  feeling  very  far 
from  well  He  was  not  the  man  to  weakly  yield 
to  every  passing  ailment;  therefore  he  arose, 
made  an  attempt  at  breakfast,  and  set  out  for 
business  as  usual.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or 
two  he  was  brought  home  by  Rufus  in  a  hack, 
firom  which  he  was  carried  to  his  own  room  and 
thereafter  treated  as  suited  his  condition. 

In  the  Crabbe  family  bodily  illness  was  a  kind 
of  sanctnary,  so  long  as  it  lasted.  It  is  true  that 
complaining  was  looked  upon  with  some  suspi- 
cion, and  that  no  encouragement  was  held  out 
to  any  one  to  feel  or  fancy  himself  ailing  without 
sufficient  cause.  But  the  point  once  established, 
the  invalid  was  king.  He  was  to  be  cared  for, 
whatever  else  was  done  or  left  undone.  He  might 
revile  his  gruel  or  panada,  grumble  about  his  pil- 
lows, snap  up  ever  so  fiercely  his  zealous  nurses ; 
all  was  borne  with  patience,  nay  cheerfulness, 
and  never  for  one  instant  laid  up  against  him. 
He  was  sick — that  excused  and  comprehended 
every  thing. 

Mr.  Crabbe  in  previous  illness  had  availed 
himself  of  all  these  privileges ;  had  gone,  so  to 
speak,  the  full  length  of  his  tether.  But  now  he 
was  strangely  different ;  easily  satisfied,  seldom 
suggesting  any  fresh  comfort  or  convenience,  dis- 
posed rather  to  listless  quiet  than  his  usual  caged 
restlessness.  This  of  itself  alarmed  his  wife. 
Then  the  physician  began  to  come  twice  a  day ; 
there  were  anxious  faces  in  the  household,  and 
dread  forebodings  of  something  too  terrible  to 
happen.  Lower  the  patient  sank  and  lower. 
What  was  he  thinking  of  in  those  long,  silent 
days  when  he  lay  passively  staring  with  blank 
eyes  at  the  wall  opposite  ?  Or  wss  the  mind  tor^ 
pid  while  the  body  waked?  Was  he  drawing, 
dull  and  unheeding,  toward  the  solemn  end  ?  The 
hours  passed  on,  measured  by  potion  or  nourish- 
ment ;  the  children  came  and  went,  noiselessly, 
each  filling  in  her  turn  the  post  of  nurse.  They 
looked  with  questioning  awe  at  the  pale  fi&ce 
among  the  pillows ;  that  awe  which  steals  over 
«s  when  the  form,  linked  with  all  that  was  famil- 
iar, everyday,  in  our  existence,  begins  to  take  to 
itself  something  of  the  remoteness  of  the  great 
Hereafter;  seems  to  bebng  there  lathAr  than 
here. 

One  night  Mrs.  Crabbe  sat  by  the  fire  alone. 
It  was  late ;  all  the  house  had  long  since  gone  to 
rest  Watchers  in  sick-rooms  can  recall  ttiese 
midnight  vigils;  the  solenm  stillness,  through 
which  eye  and  ear  wut  anxiously  the  slightest 
movement;  the  white  bed  with  its  pale,  helpless 
tenant ;  and  thought,  busy  every  where,  running 
back  into  the  Past  with  longing,  forward  into 
the  Future  with  trembling  and  witii  fear. 

A  slight  movement  called  this  watcher  to  the 
bedside.  The  invalid  looked  at  her  with  large, 
solemn  eyes,  in  which  she  saw  a  new  expression^ 
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something  different  from  the  4^11,  hopeless  wea- 
riness of  suffering,  something  that  told  once  more 
of  consciousness  and  recognition.  Her  heart 
grew  strangely  tender  at  the  sight  She  leaned 
over  him  and  kissed  his  forehead.  *'  Can  I  do 
anj  thing  for  yon,  dear?'*  she  asked. 

"Not  now.  Stay  by  me,  Mai^'.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you." 

She  knelt  at  the  side  of  the  bed.  ** I  am  go- 
ing to  die,"  he  said,  with  that  wide,  serious  gaze 
still  fixed  upon  her. 

She  did  not  shrink  nor  evade  the  issue  by  any 
commonplace  of  reassurance,  but  answered  him 
with  utter  candor  and  eyes  grave  and  steadfast 
as  his  oAvn.  *'  You  are  very  ill,  but  we  have  not 
given  up  hope.  We  are  in  God's  hands,  atad  I 
trust  He  will  spare  you  to  us  yet " 

-"  I  am  going  to  die,"  the  sick  man  repeated. 
"How  good  you  have  been  to  me,  Mary;  now 
and  always.  And  I — I've  been  a  bad  husband 
to  you." 

"Oh,  hush,  James!  Don't  speak  of  such  a 
thing.     It  is  not  so." 

"Yes,  Mary.  And  when  I  am  gone  you  will 
always  remember  me — ^hard,  and  selfish,  and  ex- 
acting. It  will  be  right  that  you  should.  And 
it  might  have  been  so  different !" 

Poor  Mrs.  Crabbe !  Thes»  few  words  were 
enough.  The  accumulated  ice  of  years  melted 
before  the  glow  of  awakened  feeling,  and  she  saw 
in  the  poor,  wasted  form  before  her  the  love  of 
her  young  days. 

"  You  were  not  the  only  one,"  she  said,  amidst 
her  tears.  "I  was  to  blame,  too.  I  was  too 
proud  to  complain — and  how  should  you  know?** 
^  "I  ought  to  have  known.  But  you  forgive 
me,  Mary?" 

"Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  if  there  is  any  thing  to 
forgive." 

"We  understand  each  other  now,  whatever 
happens,"  he  sf^,  with  the  shadow  of  a  smile. 

And  then  the  nurse,  dormant  for  the  last  few 
minutes,  awoke  again  in  Mrs.  Crabbe.  She  re- 
membered the  danger  of  all  agitation ;  she  soothed 
and  quieted  the  invalid,  begging  him  to  tiy  to 
sleep ;  then  sat  down  by  the  fire  once  more  and 
cried,  quietly,  a  perfect  rain  of  tears.  Not  all 
unhappy  ones,  though  she  accused  herself  of  many 
a  fault,  and  sent  up  many  a  prayer  for  future 
guidance.  If  Mr.  Crabbe  had  died  then  we  may 
be  certain  that  his  wife's  memories  of  him  would 
have  fkken  color  from  two  periods :  the  happj 
fondness  of  their  courtship,  the  tender  gravity  of 
his  last  hours.  All  the  little  rasping  cares  and 
worries  would  have  passed  out  of  mind ;  all  that 
lay  between  those  two  extremes  would  have  been 
brightened  and  softened  by  their  influence. 

Instead  of  dying  he  recovered ;  after  a  long, 
tedious  convalescence,  that  gave  ample  room  to 
test  the  strength  of  his  convictions  and  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  good  resolves.  I  can  not  say  that 
these  last  were  never  broken ;  that  would  be  to 
proclaim  that  Mr.  Crabbe  was  more  than  ,mor- 
tal.  But  he  combated  with  marvelous  success 
the  risings  of  the  old  Adam  within  him.    The 


children  were  ignorant  of  all  that  had  passed 
through  his  mind  in  those  days  when  he  felt  him- 
self going  down  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  # 
of  die  clear  vision  that  revealed  his  own  ungra- 
cious character,  the  self-repioach  for  his  n^ect  of 
others'  happiness,  for  the  waste,  or  worse,  of  ids 
own  influence.  But  they  could  not  be  blind  to 
the  great  change  in  his  demeanor;  he  was  so 
kind,  so  interested  in  all  that  happened  to  them, 
he  so  seldom  spoke  with  the^  old  crustiness  thai 
had  seemed  a  portion  of  hiniselC  As  for  Mrs. 
Crabbe,  she  found  the  sick-room  a  little  Patm- 
dise ;  no  need  to  stint  now  every  kind  office  that 
her  heart  could  dictate,  for  they  no  longer  fell 
without  appreciation  or  response.  No  maiden 
was  ever  more  devoted  to  a  lover  than  she  to  this 
oldish  indindual,  in  whom  few  eyes  but  her  own 
would  have  discerned  any  chann.  What  a  fes- 
tal day  it  was  when  he  fust  sat  np,  the  drests- 
in^gown  wrapped  carefully  about  his  attenuated 
shape,  his  hair  sprucely  brushed  by  her  own 
hands!  With  what  content  of  heart  she  sat 
near  him,  busy  with  some  light  needle-woik,  that 
was  never  too  urgent  to  be  laid  aside  at  any  call 
for  his  comfort  or  amusement !  What  pleasant 
talks  they  had  of  their  own  earlier  life  anid  of  the 
children's  fuiore ! 

So  the  days  loitered  on,  and  by-«nd-by  Mir. 
Crabbe  pronounced  himself  well  enough  to  bo 
about  again.  Business,  so  long  a  nullity,  began 
to  take  its  important  place  once  more  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  And  here  was  fresh  scope 
for  any  capacity  of  forbearance  the  invalid  had 
acquired.  All  had  perforce  been  left  to  Rufiis ; 
and  Rufus  had  done  well,  his  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience considered ;  yet  serious  blanders  had  oc- 
curred. Mr.  Crabbe  had  a  hard  struggle  in  his 
own  mind,  and  came  off  victorious.  He  praised 
the  general  success,  and  passed  lightly  over  the 
unlucky  failures.  Rufus  blamed  himself,  when 
they  were  pointed  out  to  him,  far  more  severely 
than  his  father  blamed  him. 

It  soon  became  erident  that  Mr.  Crabbe's  res- 
toration was  by  no  means  complete.  The  old 
spring,  the  old  energy,  were  gcme.  People  shook 
their  heads  in  speaking  of  him,  and  said  that  ill- 
ness was  too  much  for  him ;  he  would  never  be 
the  same  man  agahi.  In  some  respects  this  was 
unfortunate.  He  had -hoped  in  a  year  or  two  to 
have  a  better  house,  assume  a  better  style  of  liv- 
u^St  ff^^  ^0  children  a  fairer  start  in  life.  AU 
such  hopes  were  reluctantly  abandoned  as  the 
state  of  his  health  became  manifest  He  and  his 
family  must  content  themselves  with  such  success 
OS  had  already  been  achieved,  and  wait  for  more 
till  Rufus,  older  and  experienced,  could  infuse 
fresh  life  into  business. 

But  the  illness  left  other  and  enduring  traces. 
Mr.  Crabbe,  kindly  and  companionable,  was  a 
different  being  from  Mr.  Crabbe,  weaiy  and  im- 
patient, who  came  home  caring  for  nothing  but 
his  newspaper  and  his  tea.  His  half-invalid  state 
called  for  indulgence,  for  little  cares,  Which  evexy 
one  was  quick  to  render.  In  his  presence  smaU 
disputations  were  forborne — ^they  annoyed  fittber, 
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it  was  understood,  and  finther  was  not  well ;  be- 
ing thus  forborne,  they  frequenfly  passed  out  of 
mind,  and  left  the  air  serene.  If  harshness  and 
self-seeking  had  been  contagions,  good-will  proved 
not  less  so.  Cecy  saw  with  delight  a  new  spirit 
diffosing  itself  through  the  household ;  saw  how 
demands  were  softened  to  requests,  how  qiuet 
explanations  took  the  place  of  curt  replies,  how 
sarcastic  conmients  were  repressed  to  silence. 
Gradually  the  stem  rule  of  ^'  eveiy  man  for  his 
own  hand"  reUxed ;  small  kindnesses  were  in- 
terchanged, small  self-denials  practiced.  Per- 
haps in  those  dark  days  when  their  father  seemed 
verging  toward  the  tomb  the. children's  hearts 
had  admonished  them  of  a  more  excellent  way 
than  that  in  which  they  had  walked  hitherto; 
perhaps  his  changed  example  wrought  the  change 
in  theuL  Whatever  the  cause,  the  efi«ct  was 
great  and  lasting.  And  thus  the  illness  which 
clouded  their  fortunes  brightened  their  home,  and 
proved  the  truest  blessing  to  the  whole  Crabbe 
family. 


ABOUT  TREEa 

"Hail  old  patrician  trees,  so  great  and  goodr 

SO  sang  the  poet  Cowley ;  and  his  song  finds 
echo  in  every  human  heart.  Who  is  not 
moved  by  the  enthusiasm  of  honest  John  Eve- 
lyn, as  he  exclaims,  '*  In  a  word,  to  speak  a  bold 
and  noble  truth,  trees  and  woods  have  twice 
saved  the  world ;  first  by  the  ark,  then  by  the 
cross!" 

"I  have  a  tree,  a  grander  child  Earth  bears  notl 
What  are  the  boasted  palaces  of  man, 
Imperial  city,  or  trimnphal  aich, 
To  forests  of  Immeasnrable  extent, 
Which  Time  conflrms,  which  centuries  waste  not?" 

How  deeply  we  lament  those  lost  books  of 
Solomon,  wherein  ^'  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the 
cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop 
that  springeth  out  of  the  wall!"  (1  Kings,  iv. 
33.)  Are  we  guilty  of  irreverence  in  saying 
that  right  willingly  would  we  surrender  the 
pithy  wisdom  of  all  his  Proverbs,  the  cynical 
philosophy  of  his  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  rosy 
glow  of  his  Canticles,  in  exchange  for  those 
books? 

We  can  not,  like  Solomon,  discourse  of  all 
manner  of  trees,  but  we  can,  and  must,  mod- 
estly commemorate  a  few ;  and  we  will,  like  him, 
begin  with  The  Cedab  ov  Lebakok,  which 

"on  high 
Stoops  like  a  monarch  to  his  people  bending. 
And  casts  his  sweets  around.** 

Let  us  take  our  stand  in  a  little  valley  or  basin 
scooped  out  among  the  pinnacles  of  Libanns,  in 
that  cedar  grove  which  has  been  visited  and 
described  by  countless  travelers  during  the  last 
three  hundred  years.  Under  foot  not  one  blade 
of  grass  nor  any  green  thing  is  visible.  Six 
inches  deep  the  ground  is  covered  with  the 
leaves  (or  straw),  and  cones,  and  scales  which 
for  hundreds  or  perhaps  thousands  of  years  have 
been  falling  firom  those  prodigious,  thunder- 


scarred  monarchs  of  the  mountain.*  Above, 
the  dark  and  horizontal  branches  spread  out 
with  giant  span,  stratum  above  stratum,  like  a 
vast  pyramid  of  canopies,  one  over  the  other, 
to  shield  us,  as  once  they  may  have  sheltered 
Solomon  himself,  or  Hiram,  his  l^rian  ally 
(his  father's  "  lover,"  "  for  Hiram  was  ever  a 
lover  of  David,"  1  Kings,  v.  1),  from  the  fiery 
fervor  of  the  Syrian  sun.  How  aromatic  is  the 
air,  breathing  balsam !  for  every  thing  about  the 
cedar  is  fragrant,  and  diffuses  life-giving  odor. 

What  huge  masses  of  verdure  I  What  pro- 
digious trunks  and  branches,  worthy  to  serve  as 
columns  and  rafters  to  build  and  bear  up  mighty 
temples  I  What  wide  extent  and  solemn  depth 
of  shade !  How  awful  a  silence  dwells  here, 
as  in  a  sanctuary !  How  crowd  upon  the  mem- 
ory the  words  of  sacred  psalmist  and  prophet 
referring  to  this  venerable  scene!  **I  will  be 
as  the  dew  unto  Israel :  he  shall  grow  as  the 
lily,  and  cast  forth  his  roots  like  Lebanon.  His 
branches  shall  spread,  and  his  beauty  shall  be 
as  the  olive-tree,  and  his  smell  as  Lebanon. 
They  that  dwell  imder  his  shadow  shall  return; 
they  shall  revive  as  the  com,  and  grow  as  the 
vine :  the  scent  thereof  shall  be  as  the  wine  of 
Lebanon"  (Hosea,  xiv.).  '*  Behold  the  Assyr- 
ian was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon  with  fair  branches, 
and  with  a  shadowing  throud,  and  of  a  high  stat- 
ure ;  and  his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs. 
All  the  fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his 
boughs,  and  ifnder  his  branches  did  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field  bring  forth  their  young" 
(Ezekiel,  xxxi.  8,  6). 

Do  we  not  seem  to  stand  in  some  solemn 
temple  of  God, 

"His  own  cathedral  meet, 
Bnilt  by  Himself— star-roofed,  and  hung  with  green, 
Wherein  all  breathing  things,  in  concert  sweet, 
Organed  by  winds,  perpetnal  hymns  repeat** 

Let  us  fix  our  attention  upon  one  single  tree, 
whose  top  seems  lost  In 

"dond, 
WhUst  his  old  fiither,  Lebanon,  grows  prond 
Of  such  a  child,  and  his  vast  body,  laid 
Out  many  a  mile,  enjoys  the  fill^  shade.** 

This  is,  doubtless,  the  very  tree  which  Maun- 
drell,  on  his  journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem, 
in  1696,  selected  for  measurement  as  the  largest 
of  sixteen  sylvan  giants  whose  venerable  aspect 
and  monstrous  size  excited  his  wonder,  as  they 
now  challenge  ours,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
two  hundred  years.  Walk  around  it.  Twelve 
yards  and  upward  are  the  measure  of  its  cir- 
cumference. Forty  yards  are  the  spread  of  its 
royal  branches.  But  who  shall  tell  its  age  or 
number  its  generations  ?  It  may  have  sheltered 
the  earliest  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 


*  Laar6  (1816),  as  quoted  in  Deslongchamp's  "His- 
toire  du  Oedrti**  describes  then!  as  "mach  furrowed  by 
lightning,  which  seems  to  strike  them  more  or  less 
every  year.**  The  some  traveler  says  that  in  Septem- 
ber "  the  soil  of  the  grove  of  Lebanon,  on  which  not  a 
blade  of  grass  was  growing,  was  covered  six  inches 
deep  with  the  fkllen  leaves,  cones,  and  scales  of  the 
cedar,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  seeds 
to  reach  the  ground  and  germinate." 
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Hosea  and  Ezekiel,  not  nnlikely,  sat  beneath 
its  far-reaching  canopy : 
"Whoee  armB  gare  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle» 
Under  whoee  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept.'* 

Here  may  have  swarmed  those  **foancore 
thousand  hewers  in  the  mountains*'  employe4 
by  the  great  king  in  preparing  timber  of  cedar 
for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  for  his  own  fa- 
mous palace,  known  as  ^*  the  house  of  the  for- 
est of  Lebanon.'*  Nay,  may  not  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  herself,  during  her  northern  pilgrimage, 
have  visited  this  sppt?  and  did  not  ''the  house 
of  the  forest  of  Lebanon"  offer  to  her  its  hospi- 
tality amidst  this  very  grove  ?** 

In  modern  times,  until  within  a  hundred 
years,  only  one  cedar  grove  was  known  to  exist 
on  Mount  Lebanon ;  and  to  that  one  grove,  for 
many  centuries,  have  Christian  travelers  been 
wont  to  make  pious  pilgrimages  and  there  mourn 
over  the  departed  glories  of  the  sacred  forest. 
Belon,  in  1550;  Ran^olff,  in  1574;  Thevenot, 
in  1655 ;  Maundrell,  in  1696 ;  Le  Bruyn,  in 
1700 ;  Miller,  in  1720 ;  La  Roque,  ill  1722 ;  Po- 
cockc,  in  1744,  and  hosts  of  others,  down  to 
Lamartine,  in  1832,  and  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville,  in  1886,  have  described  this  venerable  col- 
lection of  trees,  and  given  their  size  and  num- 
ber. 

It  is  surprising  that  no^wo  of  these  travelers 
agree  in  stating  the  number ;  and,  as  wo  read 
their  conflicting  accounts  we  are  reminded  of 
the  superstitious  notions  of  the  Iitaronite  Chris- 
tians, who  inhabit  the  ranges  of  Libanns,  and 
who  assert  that  these  cedars  have  the  miracu- 
lous faculty  of  varying  their  numbers  every  time 
they  are  counted.  These  Maronites  speak  about 
the  cedars  just  as  though  the  trees  were  living 
intelligences ;  not "  men  as  trees  walking,"  but. 
trees  as  men  walking,  changing  their  position 
in  order  to^'be  counted  over  again,  and  altering 
the  position  of  their  braniiies,  according  to  the 
weather,  in  the  manner  thus  prettily  described 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Franklin,  as  quoted  in  Strutt's 
''SylcaBritannica:** 

"The  cedar  Vgna,  when  halcyon  summer  shines, 
Gracefhl  to  earth  its  pendent  boqghs  declines: 
But  when  on  Libanus  the  snows  descend, 
To  meet  the  weight  Its  rlaing  branches  bend.*** 

If  we  may  believe  Lamartine  the  Arabs  of 
every  sect  venerate  these  trees,  and  attribute 
to  them  not  only  a  vegetative  power  which  en- 


*  In  Phllllps*8  **Sylva  Ftorifera**  we  ara  told  that 
"  this  noble  tree  sends  forth  the  lower  part  of  its 
branches  in  an  upward  direction,  to  convey  the  rain- 
water by  these  slopes  to  the  tnmk,  and  lh>m  thence 
to  the  roots,  which  otherwise  coold  not  receive  snffl> 
dent  moisture,  while  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
bend  downward,  that  the  snows,  in  the  region  of 
which  it  takes  delight  to  dwell,  may  slide  from  its  fo- 
liage. The  cones  of  this  stately  tree  are  endowed  with 
a  peculiar  mode  of  sheltering  their  parts  of  fru(^flca^ 
Hon ;  for  at  their  season  of  flowering  they  bend  to  the 
earth ;  but  when  they  are  fecundated  they  tarn  erect 
.toward  heaven,  to  mature  their  seed,**  and  are  then 
objects  most  beantifhl  to  behold.  Ranwolff  saw  twen- 
ty-four sound  trees  and  two  decayed  ones ;  Maundrell 
only  sixteen  large  and  many  small  ones;  Le  Bruyn 
saw  thirty-five  or  thirty-six,  and  says  it  Is  as  hard  to 
count  them  as  the  stones  at  Stonehenge. 


ables  them  to  live  eternally,  but  an  intelligence 
also  that  enables  them  to  manifest  signs  of 
wisdom  and  foresight  almost  human*  We 
know  that  all  Moslems  cherish  a  profound  i«v- 
erence  for  ancient  trees ;  and  that  Chardin,  in 
the  17th  century,  at  Ispahan,  remarked  diat 
religions  Mohammedans  chose  to  pray  nnder  a 
very  old  tree  rather  than  in  a  mosque,  regard- 
ing it  as  sanctified  by  the  prayers  of  holy  men 
of  former  times  who  had  worshiped  in  its 
shade. 

Phillips  C'Sylva  FhiifarC')  says  that  on  the 
day  of  Transfiguration  the  Patriarch  of  the  Mar- 
onites repairs  in  procession  to  these  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  and  celebrates  *'the  festival  of  tho 
cedars.** 

It  was  because  the  timber  of  this  tree  was 
considered  almost  imperishable  that  it  was  used 
so  largelv  in  building  the  two  most  celebrated 
temples  in  the  world^that  of  Diana  at  £phe- 
SQS,  and  that  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem.  Mi- 
chaux,  Jun.,  speaking  in  the  name  of  modem 
science,  says  that  cedar  wood  is  far  from  dura- 
ble, and  would  have  us  discredit  the  classic  tra- 
ditions of  the  2000  year  old  cedar  timber  in  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica,  and  other  like  stories 
which  Pliny  records.  We  know  that  the  Egyp- 
tians anointed  alike  their  mummies  and  their 
rolls  of  papyrus  with  the  oil  of  cedar ;  we  know 
that  Horace  alludes  to  a  similar  method  of  pre- 
serving Roman  manuscripts,  and  that  ''<%mM 
ctdro^^ — ^worthy  of  cedar — ^was  among  the  Latins 
a  phrase  expressive  of  uncommon  worth.  Bnt 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  doubting  whether  the 
manuscripts  of  King  Numa,  as  is  alleged,  were 
thus  saved  Arom  decay  in  his  tomb  for  five  hun- 
dred years. 

.  Ai^rt  from  its  classic  or  sacred  associations, 
and  withonl  .reference  to  the  superstitions  of 
Mussulman  or  Maronite,  but  simply  from  re- 
gard to  the  unrivaled  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon^  "  the  king  of  trees,"  as 
it  is  well  called  by  Madame  de  Genlis,  we  have 
an  earnest  desire  to  see  it  introduced  and  abund- 
antly planted  in  North  America.  It  grows  rap- 
idly on  a  poor  soil  and  in  a  rigorous  climate, 
and,  beyond  question,  would  flourish  any  where 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  south  of 
'<  Walmssia'*  and  north  of  St.  Thomas. 

As  the  Maronite  Christians  of  Mount  Leb- 
anon resort  every  year,  on  the  eve  of  the  festi- 
val of  our  Saviour's  Transfiguration,  to  their 
venerable  cedar  grove,  and  there  build  altars 
and  celebrate  high  mass,  so  do  the  untutored 
tribes  of  Western  Africa  gather  around  and  nn- 
der the  gigantic  Adantorda  or  Baobab  tree,  and 
offer  their  ignorant  devotions  to  the  stupendous 
tree  itself.  Even  Christian  travelers  are  deep- 
ly, solemnly  moved  by  contemplating  a  tree  so 
vase,  and  by  considering  its  vast  antiquity.  The 
baobab  is  said  to  be  a  species  of  cotton-wood. 
It  bears  a  fruit  about  ten  inches  long,  mildly 
sour,  gourd -shaped,  and  eageriy  devoured  by 
the  monkeys,  which  swarm  in  crowds  among  its 
branches.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  *'  the 
monkey  gourd.  '*  Its  leaf  resembles  that  of  the 
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hone-chestnat.  The  blcMsom  is  white,  pendu- 
lous, fragrant,  and  about  the  siie  of  a  man's 
hat !  The  height  of  the  tree  seldom  exceeds 
eighty  feet ;  but  the  colossal  sice  of  its  trunk, 
and  the  enormo«s  length  of  its  branches,  are 
almost  inoottceivable  by  the  untraveled  mind. 
.  Adanaon,  the  traTcler,  after  whom  it  is  named, 
discoTCied  and  meaanred  a  tree  of  this  kind  in 
Western  AMca,  more  than  a  century  ago,  whose 
diameter  was  upward  of  twenty-five  feet,  and 
its  circumference  more  than  seventy-fire ;  and 
Gilberry  has  given  us  the  dimensions  of  one 
still  largei^-its  trunk  almost  two  rods  in  thick- 
ness, its  branches  sixty  feet  long,  bending  to 
the  ground,  and  inclosing  an  area  nearly  five 
hundred  feet  in  circuit*  It  is  not  till  one 
stands  actually  within  the  sweep  of  these  enor- 
mous limbs,  and  beholds  the  stupendous  sixe  of 
the  main  stem  from  which  they  spring,  that  he 
can  believe  it  possible  for  a  single  trunk  to  sus- 
tain such  a  mountain  of  foliage.  Imagine  the 
imposing  appearance  of  a  baobabf  in  full  bloom 


*  Adaoflon's  accoant  is  as  follofws:  **Tbe  9th  of 
AugoBt  and  the  following  days  I  walked  about  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  lalandof  Senegal,  and  retnmed 
to  the  Island  of  8or.  The  negroes  carried  me  to  a 
particalar  spot,  where  I  saw  a  herd  of  antelopes ;  but 
I  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  aport  as  soon  as  I  per- 
ceived a  tree  of  a  prodiglons  thlcknesa,  which  drew 
my  whole  attention.  This  was  a  ealabtuh  tree,  which 
the  Jaloffes  oall  gouL"  (The  translator  of  Adanson 
cites  Prosper  Alpinut  for  the  name  "Bahobab.**) 
■*  There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  its  height ;  for 
it  was  only  about  sixty  feet ;  but  its  tmnk  was  oT  a 
prodigious  thickness.  I  extended  my  arms  as  wide 
as  possibly  I  eould  thirteen  times  before  I  embraced 
its  drcnmference ;  and  fbr  greater  exactness  I  meas- 
ured it  afterward  ronnd  with  pack-thread,  and  found 
it  to  be  sixty-five  feet ;  consequently  the  diameter  was 
near  twenty-two.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  like  was 
ever  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Oat  of  the 
tmnk  there  issued  forth  branches— the  largest  Ibrty- 
llvo  to  flity-flve  feet  in  length.**  The  root  of  another 
**  was  a  hondred  and  ten  feet  In  length,  without  reck- 
oning the  part  that  lay  hid  under  the  water.**  (Pp. 
A90-1.)  Subseqneatly  he  found  other  trees  of  the  same 
kind,  half-way  between  Ben  and  Cape  Yerd,  of  great- 
er Biae,  one  of  aeventy-fonr,  and  another  of  seventy- 
seven  feet  girth,  and  more  than  twenty-five  feet  thick. 
**  On  the  branches  of  those  trees,*'  says  he,  "  I  saw 
some  birds-nests  so  vastly  capacious  as  to  surprise 
me  as  much  as  the  trees  themselves.  They  were  at 
least  three  feet  long,  and  resembled  oval  baskets,  open 
below,  snd  confhsedly  interwoven  with  very  large 
twigs.**  (P.  <MOl)— il<l(iffMoi»*«  Voyage,  etc.,  as  trsnslatr 
ed  and  published  in  Plnkerton,  vol.  xvi 

t  The  name  Bahobab  was  given  to  this  tree  by  Pros- 
per Alplnns.  Botanists  call  It  the  Adanwnia,  in  hon- 
or of  the  enthusiastic  trsveler  Michel  Adanaon,  a 
translation  of  whose  voyage  to  Senegal,  Ooree,  and 
the  (Gambia  may  be  found  in  vol.  xvi.  of  Plnkerton*s 
Voyages  and  Travels.  It  is  also  called  the  African 
calabash,  Ethiopian  sour  gourd,  monkey  bread,  abavi, 
abevo,  arba,  and  guanabanns.  The  botanical  char- 
acters of  the  blossom  are  these :  '*  Oafyx,  a  perlanthl- 
nm  one-Iea«»d,  half  five-clelt,  cup-form  (the  divisions 
revolnte),  decidoons.  Oorotta,  five  petids,  roondish, 
nerved,  revolnte,  growing  reciprocally  with  the  claws 
and  stamina.  Stamene,  composed  of  nunerons  fila- 
ments, coalesced  beneath  into  a  tube,  and  crowning  it, 
expanding  it  horlaontally ;  the  anthers  kidney-form, 
Incnmbent  PietO,  an  egged  germ ;  the  style  very 
long,  tabular,  variously  intorted.  Stigmaia,  ten  in 
number,  prismatic,  vllloiis,  ray  expanded.  Periearp, 
an  oval  capsule,  woody,  not  gaping,  two-celled,  with 
fiarlnaoeous  pulp,  the  psrtitlons  membranous,  the 


— ^a  hemisphere  of  snowy  fragrance,  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  high,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
wide,  and  every  blossom  as  large  as  your  hat  t 
Or,  still  stranger  sight,  behold  it  loaded  with 
tl^ousands  if  gourds  as  big  as  pumpkins,  hang- 
ing like  curtain-tassels  on  stems  two  feet  long, 
waving  in  the  wind,  while  hundreds  of  monkeys 
are  scampering  among  the  branches,  or  creep- 
ing cautiously  down  to  the  fruit,  or  pulling  it 
up  as  we  draw  up  a  bucket  from  a  well,  in 
order  to  regale  themselves  with  its  subacid 
pulp. 

Travelers  and  men  of  science  inform  us  that 
the  age  of  these  monstrous  trees  is  to  be  reck- 
oned, not  by  years  or  decades,  but  by  centuries 
and  centuries.  Looking  from  forests  of  com- 
mon full-grown  trees  to  one  of  these  '*  pre- 
historic*' baobabs,  they  laugh  at 

"Yonder  upstarts  of  the  neighboring  wood, 
. . .  .who  their  birth  received 
Half  a  millennium  since  the  date  of  thine  !** 

And,  if  we  may  rely  on  their  opinions,  the  larg- 
est baobab  is  far  older  than  the  Christian  era. 
Their  aspect,  as  Humboldt  said  of  the  famous 
old  dragon-tree,  worshiped  in  1402  by  the 
Gnanchos  of  Teneriffe,  "feelingly  recalls  to 
mind  the  eternal  youtb  of  Nature,  which  is 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  motion  and  life.'* 

Could  we  literaUy  **find  tongues  in  trees,'* 
how  earnestly  might  we  address  one  of  these 
forest  Methuselahs,  as  Belzoni  is  ''said  or 
sung,"*  to  have  apostrophized  the  mummy : 

"Thou  conldst  develop,  if  that  withered  tongue 
Might  tell  ns.... 
How  the  world  looked  when  it  was  fkesh  and 

green:—  # 

New  worlds  have  risen ;  we  have  lost  old  nations : 
And  ceontless  kings  have  into  dost  been  tumbled ; 
Whilst  scarce  a  fr^rment  of  thyself  has  crumbled.*' 

What  solemnity  of  feeling,  what  awe,  what 
wonder,  nay,  what  strange  religious  fear  and 
disposition  to  worship  creeps  over  us — even  us, 
sophisticated  and  case-hardened  sons  of  science 
and  civilization — as  we  creep  under  the  shad- 
owy branches  of  such  a  tree,  '*a  pillared 
shade,"  and  ponder  upon  the  short-lived, 
changeful  race  of  man,  "  poor  creature  of  a 
day ;"  upon  the  fleeting  character  of  all  hu- 
man institutions  ;^  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynas- 
ties and  states;  the  countless  mutations  and 
revolutions  that  have  vexed  or  blessed  the 
world,  while  not  a  limb  upon  this  tree  of  life 
has  experienced  either  shock  or  change  I 

We  can  not  wonder  at,  or  hardly  blame,  the 
Gnancho's  reverence  for  the  millennial  dragon- 
tree,  nor  think  it  strange  that 

"Our  fore&ther  Druids  in  their  oaks 
Imagined  sanctity;** 

nor  that  the  modem  Indian  Fakir,  like  his  an- 
cestors in  the  morning  twilight  of  history,  still 


seeds  numerous,  kidney-shaped,  rather  bony,  and  in- 
volved hi  a  friable  pulp.  The  flrnit  is  pointed  at  both 
ends,  is  about  ten  Inches  long,  and  five  or  six  broad, 
covered  with  green  down,  and  suspended  fhnn  the  tree 
by  a  pedicle  or  stem  |wenty  or  twenty-four  inches 
long.** 
*  By  Horace  Smith,  if  we  rem 
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bows  himself  and  adores  the  *' sacred  fig," 
or  Bantan  Tbbe  : 

"Not  that  kind  for  frait  renowned; 
But  such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known 
In  Malabar  or  Daccan,  spreads  her  aims, 
Branchiog  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,*  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillared  shade 
High  overarched,  and  echoing  walks  between.** 

How  could  Marsden,  the.  traveler,  avoid  feeling 
religiously  solemn  while  standing  within  the 
**dim  religions  light"— the  cathedral-gloom— 
of  that  old  banyan  tree  which  he  saw  in  Ben- 
gal, with  fifty  or  sixty  columnar  trunks,  casting 
at  noon  a  shadow  a  thousand  feet  in  compass, 
and  broad  •enough  to  encanopy  an  army  ?  And 
need  one  be  a  priest  himself  in  order  to  feel  a 
sacerdotal  reverence  in  approaching  the  great 
banyan  of  Nerbuddah,  known  as  *'  the  priests' 
tree,"  venerated  by  unnumbered  generations 
of  Gentoos — to  lop  one  of  whose  twigs  is 
deemed  a  sacrilege  —  whose  shadowy  canopy 
of  foliage,  two  thousand  feet  in  circuit,  is  sup- 
ported by  three  hundred  and  fifty  trunks  of 
noble  size,  while  more  than  three  thousand 
smoller  ones  assist  to  form  those 

•    "arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves?** 

Worse  than  heathen  must  any  man  be  who 
can  behold  such  trees  primeval  unmoved. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  identical 
tree  was  visited  by  Nearchus,  one  of  the  Cap- 
tains of  Alexander  the  Great,  upward  of  three 
hundred  years  before  Christ ;  and  native  tra- 
dition bestows  upon  it  an  antiquity  of  three 
thousand  years. 
^  But,  apart  from  historical  or  personal  asso- 
ciations, a  tree  or  forest  of  vast  size  and  age  is 
certain  to  excite  the  imagination,  and  fill  the 
soul  ^vith  emotions  of  sublimity.  How  natural 
was  it  for  Von  Martins,  when  first  beholding  the 
huge  bulk  and  towering  height  of  the  B&azil- 
lAM  CoutoABiL,  and  standing  in  deep  silence 
and  solitnde,  amidst  shadows  which  for  centuries 
have  not  been  penetrated  by  a  sunbeam,  be- 
neath trees  of  strange  growth  and  unwonted  as- 
pect, to  experience  unwonted  enthusiasm,  and 
give  utterance  to  feelings  new  and  strange! 
He  says : 

"  The  place  where  these  prodigious  trees  were  found 
appeared  to  me  as  if  it  were  the  portal  of  a  magnifi- 
cent temple  not  constructed  by  the  hands  of  man  but 
by  the  Deity  himseU;  as  if  to  awe  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator with  a  holy  dread  of  His  Own  presence. 

"Never  before  had  I  beheld  such  enormous  trunks. 
They  looked  more  like  living  rocks  than  trees,  for  It 
was  only  on  the  pinnacle  of  their  bare  and  naked  bark 
that  foliage  could  be  discovered,  and  that  at  each  a  dis- 
tance from  the  eye  that  the  forms  of  the  leaves  conld 


*  Milton*s  description  is  not  scientiflcally  exact  The 
ends  of  the  branches  do  not  bend  down  and  take  root. 
Long  rope-like  roots  (aSrial  roots,  as  some  botanists 
call  them),  or  pedicles,  spring  from  the  limbs  of  the 
parent  tree,  prow  downward  until  they  reach  the  earth, 
and  then,  taking  root,  swell  into  bulky  stems,  and,  in 
their  turn,  put  forth  bulky  branches,  which  again  re- 
peat the  process:  while  thus,  from  year  to  year,  and 
from  one  age  to  another,  tSs  Banyan  siireads,  and 
thus  at  last  becomes  itself  a  forest,  the  "  vna  twtMuT 
of  thedassicpoet. 


not  be  made  out    Fifteen  Indians,  with  outstretdied 
arms,  conld  only  Just  embrace  one  bf  them.** 

Its  circumference  was  more  than  eighty  feet. 

South  American  forests,  though  yet  but  little 
known,  have.fumished  objecta<»f  wonder  and  ad- 
miration to  many  a  traveler,  firom  the  days  of 
Jean  de  Laet  (1640)  down  to  the  expedition 
of  Agassis  in  I860.  I  must  not  linger  long 
amidst  these  wonders  of  the  tropics,  but  will  re- 
fer to  a  few  only,  just  by  way  of  stimulating 
curiosity. 

.Every  boy  has  eaten  Brazilian  nuts,  and  is 
familiar  with  their  triangular  shell.  Some  have 
seen  the  hard  and  bomb-shaped  cases  in  which 
these  nuts,  closely  packed,  fifteen  or  twenty  in 
one  compact  mass  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
a  Havana  orange,  are  ripened.  Bat  few  are 
aware  that  these  nuts  are  the  fruit  of  the  Bar- 
THOLLATiA  ExcELSA,  a  tall  and  beantiful  tree 
described  by  Humboldt  in  his  *'  Personal  Nar- 
rative of  Tmvds  to  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of 
the  New  Continent."  Humboldt  calls  the  tree 
the  ^^  cJmendronj  or  jvvioj  one  of  the  most  ma- 
jestic trees  of  the  forests  of  the  New  World." 
In  the  '*  Novus  Orbis**  of  Jean  de  Laet,  pub- 
lished over  two  hundred  years  ago,  is  a  remark- 
ably accurate  description  of  the  tree— which  he 
calls  *'  totocke*' — ^and  a  singularly  exact  figure 
of  the  fruit.  With  a  trunk  some  two  or  three 
feet  thick  only.  It  shoots  up,  with  long  and  open 
branches  loaded  at  their  summits  with  tufts  of 
very  close  foliage,  to  the  height  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet.  The  leaves  are  nearly  thirty 
inches  long.  The  fruit,  falling  from  a  height 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet,  is  hard  and  heavy 
enough  to  crush  the  head  of  any  unlucky  man 
or  beast  who  may  come  within  its  range — as  the 
poet  iEschylus  was  killed  by  the  tortoise  which 
dropped  upon  his  head  from  the  talons  of  an 
eagle  flying  over  him.  To  avoid  this  danger 
the  natives  of  Brazil,  during  the  nut  harvest, 
cover  their  heads  and  shoulders  with  a  strong 
wooden  buckler,  like  a  Greek  or  Boman  soldier 
storming  a  hostile  city. 

In  like  manner  dangerous  to  travelers  or 
dwellers  beneath  its  shade,  and  remarkable  for 
its  size  and  beauty,  is  the  Cahhon-ball  Tree  of 
Guiana,  or  Courtnynta  GuianentU.  Its  large  and 
fragrant  flowers,  of  a  lovely  crimson,  rise  from 
its  dark  foliage  in  clusters  of  a  hundred  blos- 
soms, presenting  the  most  gorgeous  appearance. 
Its  fruit,  as  hard  and  large  as  a  cocoa-nnt, 
grows  at  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and 
bursts  in  falling  with  a  noise  like  the  discharge 
of  artilleiy.  The  shell  is  used  by  the  natives 
as  a  calabash.  Its  slightly  acid  unripe  pulp 
makes  a  pleasant  cooling  medicinal  beverage ; 
but  when  fully  ripe  the  odor  of  it  is  tensive  to 
a  degree  that  defies  extravagant  description. 
One  writer  says,  "  It  exceeds  whatever  is  filthy, 
stinking,  and  abominable  in  nature.**  What 
should  induce  mortakman,  possessed  of  service- 
able nostrils,  to  preserve  such  a  fetid  fruit  passes 
our  comprehension.  But  this  feat  has  been  at- 
tempted, and  the  same  writer  gravelv  informs 
"•  that  "portion.^ofJ^^k^^yjg^^l.for 
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several  years,  lose  nothing  of  their  intolerable 
smell;"  and  from  him  we  learn  also  that  "in- 
sects revel  in  this  disgusting  pnlp,  beetles  and 
earwigs  feed  npon  it,  and  innumerable  ants  find 
shelter  in  the  hollow  of  the  shell."* 

But  larger  than  Brazilian  courbaril,  or  Afri- 
can baobab)  and,  according  to  De  Candolle,  of 
I  greater  longevity  and  antiquity  than  either,  are 
scTeral  celebrated  Ctprsss  trees  in  Mexico. 
One  of  these  Mexican  cypresses,  at  Atlexo, 
was  seventy -six  feet  in  girth.  Another  at 
Santi^  Maria  del  Tuli,  having  a  triple  trunk, 
measured  one- hundred  and  eighteen  feet  in  its 
circumference.  A  third,  which  grew  at  Cha- 
pultepec,  lacked  but  two  inches  of  the  same 
stupendous  bulk.  The  first  onset  in  the  assault 
upon  Chapultepec  was  made  under  cover  of 
these  ancient  trees.  In  oil  ages  the  cypress 
has  been  consecrated  to  funereal  .pomp  and  se- 
pulchral decoration.  If  the  giant  tree  of  Cha- 
pultepec still  stands,  let  us  hereafter  consider  it 
a  fitting  monument  for  such  of  our  brave  sol- 
diery as  fell  upon  that  bloody  field. 

Not  in  this  Western  world  alone  do  we  find 
cypresses  of  immense  antiquity.  Europe  has 
some  specimens  of  this  tree  whose  history  runs 
back  to  the  days  of  Julias  Giesar,  b.c.  42.  Near 
Milan,  in  Lombardy,  there  stands  (or  stood  quite 
recently)  an  ancient  tree,  known  to  scholars  as 
''  the  Cypress  of  Somma."  The  Abb^  Belize, 
as  quoted  by  Loudon,  informs  us  that  there  is 
an  old  chronicle  at  Milan  which  proves  this 
cypress  to  have  been  a  tree  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Ciesar.  In  1888  its  height  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  feet,  and  .its  girth  twenty-three. 
Nor  have  scholars  alone  remembered  and  re- 
vered this  tree.  The  greatest  Captain  of  mod- 
em times,  yea,  of  all  time.  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
knew  its  position,  age,  and  history ;  and  in  lay- 
ing out  his  famous  Simplon  road  diverged  from 
a  direct  line  in  order  to  preserve  that  tree. 

How  difierent  this  conduct  of  the  great  Cap- 
tain firom  that  indignantly  recorded  in  that  most 
delightful  and  instructive  work,  the  '*  Report  of 
George  B.  Emerson  on  the  Trees  of  Massachu- 
setts!**   Mr.  Emerson  says : 

"A  sassafras-tree  of  extraordinary  age  and  size  was 
growing  in  West  Cambridge  in  1848.  It  measured 
more  than  three  feet  through  at  the  base,  and  rose 
without*  a  limb  more  than  thirty  feeti  with  a  trunk 
very  straight  and  slightly  dlmlnisbed,  above  which  It 
had  a  broad  and  lof^  head.  It  was  nearly  sixty  f^t 
high,  and  had  been  long  growing  by  itselt  It  was 
Iblled,  and  its  roots  dug  up,  to  allow  a  stone-wall  to 
run  in  a  straight  line  1  Such  pieces  of  barbarism  are 
stni  bat  too  common.** 

Mr.  Emerson  is  too  amiable,  but  we  are 
not,  to  remind  the  West  Cambridge  axe-man 


*  We  are  never  surprised  that  the  processes  of  de- 
cay generate  odors  which  offend  our  sense  of  smell; 
but,  common  as  It  is  to  find  both  flowers  and  fruit  ex- 
haling disagreeable  stenches,  we  never  get  accustom- 
ed to  it  In  the  one  ciiae  we  seem  to  understand  that 
nature  kindly  intends  to  warn  us  off  from  unwhole- 
some substances;  bnt  in  the  other  she  seems  first  to 
invite  us  by  beauty  of  form  and  coloring  to  draw  near, 
and  then  to  tweak  our  noees  fbr  accepting  her  invita- 
tion. 


of  the  following  stanza  of  the  days  of  Charles 
n.: 

"Let  them  the  woods  and  forests  bum  and  waste! 
There  will  l>o  trees  to  hang  the  slaves  at  last! 
And  God,  who  such  infernal  men  disclaims, 
Will  root  them  out,  and  throw  them  into  flames  r 

To  more  appreciative  minds  we  might  com- 
mend the  following  plea  in  behalf  of  our  be- 
loved trees : 

"Many  springs, 
Many  bright  mornings,  much  dew,  many  showers. 
Have  passed  thy  head;  many  light  hearts  and  wings, 
Which-  now  are  dead,  lodged  In  thy  living  towers,'* 

It  is  not  merely  the  living  tree,  with  its  won- 
derful age  and  size,  that  has  been  admired  and 
praised  and  held  in  almost  religious  veneration 
and  used  to  adorii  the  burial-places  of  ^he  dead. 
Its  timber  has,  in  all  age6,  been  deemed  almost 
indestructible.  The  Egyptians  made  their  mum- 
my-cases of  it.  The  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  buried  in  cypress  cofiins,  and  in  like  man- 
ner did  tl9  ancient  Greeks  preserve  the  ashes 
of  those  who  died  for  their  country.  The  doors 
of  Diana's  Temple  at  Ephesus,  made  of  cypress, 
looked  fresh  and  new  at  the  age  of  four  hun- 
dred years.  A  statue  of  Jupiter,  in  the  Capi- 
tol at  Rome,  carved  from  the  same  wood,  con- 
tinued six  hundred  years  without  decay.  Pla- 
to had  his  code  of  laws  inscribed  on  cypress,  as 
being  more  durable  than  brass.  (It  may  be 
that  Horace  was  thinldng  of  this  when  he 
wrote,  ^^Exegi  monumentum  CB^fe  pereamMsP*) 
But  the  toughest  of  all  stories  of  this  sort  is  that 
of  Leon  Alberti,  a  Florentine  artist  of  the  15th 
century,  who  tells  ns  that  he  found  the  cypress 
timber  perfectly  sound  in  a  ship  that  had  been 
submerged  thirteen  hundred  years  I  We  may 
attach  full  credence,  however,  to  the  statement 
of  Michaux,  that  the  doors  of  St.  Peter's,  at 
Borne,  constructed  of  cypress  timber,  lasted 
twelve  hundred  years,  from  Constantino  the 
Great  to  Pope  Eugene  IV.,  when  thoy  were  re- 
placed by  bronze. 

The  cypress  of  our  Southern  States  difiers 
very  materially  from  that  which  we  have  been 
describing,  bnt,  like  that,  attains  to  a  monstrous 
size.  It  is  deciduous,  not  evergreen.  Its 
trunk  is  conical,  the  base  sometimes  measuring 
as  many  feet  in,  circuit  as  the  entire  height  of 
the  tree.  The  largest  stocks  are  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  tall,  and  one  hnndr^  and  twen- 
ty feet  in  girth  near  the  ground ;  the  cone  rap- 
idly diminishing  to  forty  feet  in  girth.  This 
conical  base,  which  is  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  American  cypress,  is  usually  hollow  for 
three  quarters  of  its  bulk.  The  roots  are  sur- 
mounted by  cone-shaped  protuberances,  hollow, 
smooth,  and  looking  like  huge  ant-heaps.  The 
only  use  made  of  these  huge  waits  is  by  the  ne- 
groes for  bee-hives. 

Another  tree  peculiar  to  America,  whose 
grandeur,  beauty,  and  value  alike  command  ad- 
miration, is  THE  Mahooant  (SwUenta  Mahoga- 
m).  Most  widely  known  and  variously  and 
universally  used,  its  discovery  was  accidentally 
mode  a  Uttle  befoig.gthe  j^i^^ym^^ot  till 
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nearly  a  centnry  later  was  it  brought  into  Eu- 
ropean use.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  that  it 
was  used  in  the  repair  of  some  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  ships,  at  Trinidad,  in  1597.  Its  fine- 
ly variegated  tints  were  admired ;  bnt  in  that 
age  the  dream  of  £1  Dorado  cansed  matters  of 
more  value  to  be  neglected.  The  first  that  was 
brought  to  England  was  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  a  few  planks  having  been 
sent  to  Dr.  Gibbons,  of  London,  by  a  brother 
who  was  a  West  India  captain.  The  Doctor 
was  erecting  a  house,  and  gave  the  planks  to 
the  workmen,  who  rejected  them  as  being  too 
hard.  The  Doctor  then  had  a  candle -box 
made  of  the  wood,  his  cabinet-maker  also  com- 
plaining of  the  hardness  of  the  timber.  But, 
when  finished,  the  box  became  an  object  of 
general  curiosity  and  Admiration.  He  had  one 
bureai^  and  Her  Grace  of  Buckingham  had  an- 
other, made  of  tbia  beautiful  wood ;  and  the 
despised  mahogany  now  became  a  prominent 
article  of  luxury,  and  at  the  same  Hme  raised 
the  fortunes  of  the  cabinet-maker  (WoUaston) 
by  whom  it  had  been  at  first  so  little  regarded. 
Since  that  time,  rivaling  and  almost  displacing 
all  other  ornamental  woods,  mahogany  has 
become  every  where  indispensable,  and  is,  all 
over  the  world,  converted  into  whatever  of  use- 
ful or  beautifid  may  promote  the  convenience 
and  comfort,  or  delight  the  taste,  the  caprice, 
or  the  religions  sentiment  of  civilized  man. 

The  mahoga»y-tree  is  found  in  Florida,  and 
may  thus  be  claimed  as  indigenous  to  the 
United  States ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  may,  and  hereafter  will  be,  planted  and 
cultivated  to  great  advantage.  But  hitherto  it 
has  been  cut  diiefly  in  the  native  forests  of  the 
Bahamas,  the  West  .India  Islands,  Hondnsas, 
and  Yucatan. 

Full  grown  it  is  one  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
forests  of  tropical  America.  Its  vast  trunk  and 
massive  arms,  rising  to  a  very  lofty  height,  and 
spreading  with  graceful  sweep  over  immense 
spaces— covered  with  beautiful  fdiage,  bright, 
glossy,  light,  and  aiiy,  clinging  so  long  to  the 
spray  as  to  make  it  almost  an  evergreen — ^pre- 
sent a  rare  combination  of  loveliness  and  grand- 
eur. The  leaves  are  very  small,  delicate,  and 
polished  like  those  of  the  laureL  The  flowers 
are  small  tad  white,  or  greenish  yellow.  The 
fruit  is  a  lugrd,  woody  capsule,  oval,  not  unlike 
the  egg  of  a  turkey  in  sise  and  shape,  and  con- 
tains five  cells,  in  each  of  which  are  inclosed 
about  fifteen  seeds.  * 

A  few  facts  will  furnish  a  tolerably  distinct 
idea  of  the  size  of  this  splendid  tree.  The 
mahogany  lumbeimenj  having  selected  a  tree, 
surround  it  with  a  platform  about  twelve  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  cut  it  abbve  the  plat- 
form. Some  dozen  or  fifteen  feet  of  the  largest 
part  of  the  trunk  are  thus  lost.  Yet  a  sfngle 
log  not  unfreqnentiy  weighs  from  six  or  seven 
to  fifteen  tons,  and  sometimes  measures  as 
much  as  seventeen  feet  in  length,  and  four  and 
a  half  to  five  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  one 
^e  furnishing  two,  three,  or  four  such  logs. 


Some  trees  have  yielded  twelve  thousand  su- 
perficial feet,  and  at  average  peace  prices  have 
sold  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars.* 

In  low  and  damp  soils  it  is  of  very  rapid 
growth ;  but  the  most  valuable  trees  grow  slow- 
ly amidst  rocks  and  on  a  sterile  soil,  and  seem 
to  gather  compactness  and  beauty  of  grain  and 
texture  from  the  very  diflScnlties  with  which 
they  have  to  struggle  ibr  existence ;  just  as  io 
human  life  affliction  and  trial  develop  the  love- 
liest traits  of  human  character.  « 

In  the  Bahama  Islands,  springing  up  on 
rocky  hill-sides  in*  places  almost  destitute  of 
soil,  and  crowding  its  contorted  roots  into  crev- 
ices among  the  rocks — ^I  speak  now  of  a  time 
long  past'^it  formed  that  much  esteemed  and 
curiously  veined  variety  of  wood  known  and  val- 
ued so  highly  in  Europe  as  **  Madeira  wood.*' 
The  relentiess  axe  of  the  lumberman  has  long 
ago  exterminated  the  mahogany  forests  of  the 
Bahamas. 

The  old  Jamaica  mahogany,  now  so  scarce, 
grew  also  in  arid  and  rocky  soils,  matured  very 
slowly,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  its  veins,  spots,  douds,  and  figuring. 

But  Jamaica,  as  well  as  the  Bahamas,  has 
been  almost  stripped  of  this  valuable  variety  of 
timber.  In  1758  not  less  than  521,000  feet  of 
mahogany  were  shipped  from  this  sin^e  island. 
The  old  Jamaica  mahogany  has  disappeared 
from  the  mariiet ;  and  the  trees  now  cut  in  that 
island,  growing,  as  they  do,  on  low,  alluvial  soil, 
furnish  an  inferior  timber,  pale  and  porous,  and 
less  esteemed  than  that  of  Cuba,  San  Domingo, 
or  Honduras. 

The  lumbering  business  in  the  mahogany  foi^ 
ests  of  Honduras,  now  the  principal  source  of 
supply,  ss  in  ma^y  respects  not  unlike  that  of 
our  **  down-east"  friends  in  the  pine  forests  of 
Maine ;  bnt  while  the  latter  have  only  one  sea- 
son for  their  labors  every  year,  the  former  have 
two ;  one  just  after  Christmas,  the  other  about 
midsummer.  The  lumbermen  of  Maine,  in 
winter  and  early  spring,  are  subjected  to  every 
form  of  suffering  and  danger  that  can  arise  from 
extreme  cold.  It  is  matter  of  curiosity  that 
even  in  Honduras,  within  16  degrees  of  the 
equator,  the  first  mahogany  cutters  found  the 
cold  so  great  in  the  impenetrable  shade  of  those 
vast  and  virgin  foipsts  of  the  tropics,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  kindle  fires  to  keep  themselves 
comfortably  warm. 

At  the  Beginning  of  each  season  gangs  of 
negroes  are  sent  out  to  begin  the  work.  To 
find  the  largest  and  best  of  timber  is  the  espe> 
cial  business  of  tiie  **  huntsman,"  as  he  is  called. 


*  Messrs.  Brosdwood,  London,  piano-forte  nuuau- 
HMtnrers,  paid  JSano  for  three  logs,  mil  cot  from  one 
tree,  snd  each  about  flOeen  fset  loug  and  more  than 
three  feet  square.  Of  these  logs  it  is  recorded  that  the 
wood  was  particularly  beantifti],  capable  of  receiving 
the  highest  polish,  and  when  polished  reflecting  the 
light  in  the  most  varied  manner,  like  the  surface  of  a 
crystal,  and  from  the  wavy  form  of  the  pores  offering 
a  different  figure  in  whatever  direction  it  was  viewed. 
Cut  into  veneers  of  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick, 

^^acres. 


these  logs  would  cover  an 
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who  climba  some  lofty  tree,  and  fhim  that  look> 
out  discoTera,  by  its  pecoUar  foliage  and  other 
wood-craft  signs,  the  old  mahogany  monarchs 
of  the  wood.  The  tree  thus  **  prospected*'  is 
then  sorronnded  by  the  platform  already  men- 
tioned, and  cot  down.  The  branches,  which 
contain  the  i9ood  most  beantifolly  marked,  are 
lopped  and  trimmed.  I«og  and  limb  are  loaded 
by  gangs  of  ten  or  twelve  men  upon  carriages 
drawn  by  teams  of  twelve  or  fourteen  oxen,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  couple  of  drivers,  and 
hauled  to  the  nearoj^t  stream  of  proper  floating 
power,  over  roads  made  fbr  the  purpose,  fit  a 
cost  equaling  two-thirds  of  the  entire  expense 
of*  procuring  the  timber.  The  logs  are  then 
''run*'  down  the  stream  singly  to  its  junction 
with  some  river  navigable  by  rafts,  where  a  rope 
or  boom  arrests  their  course.  There  they  are 
sorted  according  to  their  marWs  of  ownership, 
made  into  rafts  or  floats,  and  when  the  river 
rises,  are  navigated  to  its  outlet,  or  such  other 
port  as  is  selected  for  their  final  shipment, 
where  they  begin  their  **life  on  the  ocean 
wave,"  at  the  end  of  which,  being  landed  as 
logs,  they  are  presently  sawn  asunder,  and,  in 
the  form  of  board  or  veneer,  applied  to  purposes 
so  various  that  their  mere  enumeration  would 
outrun  the  limits  of  editorial  patience,  and  ftur 
distance  the  curiosity  of  our  readers. 

In  none  of  her  caprices  does  Nature  seem 
more  fantastic  than  in  the  veining  and  marking 
of  this  beautiful  wood.  Every  conceivable  va^ 
riety  of  light  and  shade  and  figure  may  be 
found  imbedded  in  its  substance,  to  be  devel- 
oped upon  its  surface  by  the  cunning  hand  of 
the  polisher.  From  the  heart  of  a  mahogany 
knot,  a  fbw  years  since,  was  brought  to  light  a 
wonderfully  exact  resemblance  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria;  and  upon  the  panels  of  a  pulpit  which  I 
have  often  seen  there  appears  descending  as 
it  were  fiDm  heaven,  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
phere of  light,  a  dove  with  wings  outspread,  like 
Milton*s  *' meek-eyed  Peace," 

"With  turtle  wing  the  amorooB  clouds  dividing." 

We  all  know  and  admire  the  beauty  and 
utility  of  this  timber ;  but  how  many  of  us 
have  ever  noticed,  or  known,  that,  unlike  al- 
most any  other  wood  in'use,  it  is  wholly  free 
from  the  attack  of  worms  or  other  insects  ?  I 
never  saw  a  piece  of  mahogany  marked  by  a 
worm,  nor  have  I  met  any  person  who  ever  did 
discover  any  such  marking. 

Equal  to  the  mahogany  in  utility,  if  not  in 
beauty,  and  far  excelling  it  in  antiquity,  lon- 
gevity, and  classic  and  sacred  associations,  is 
THB  Oak — Cowper*s 

"  Lord  of  the  woods— the  long-surviving  oak.^ 

History,  both  sacred  and  profane,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  the  poetry  of  all  nations,  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology,  Chinese  and  British, 
Asiatic  and  European,  superstition  or  relig- 
ion, all  conspire  to  celebrate  and  help  immor- 
talize this  sturdy  father  of  the  forest. 

The   Greeks   believed   that  Jupiter,    <*the 


father  of  gods  and  men,"  was  bom  beneath 
an  oak,  and  that  it  was  his  favorite  abode  and 
oracle.  The  ancient  Britons  adwed  it  as  their 
god  of  thunder,  and  even  now  the  poets  of  En- 
gland boast  that  this  tutdary  guardian  of  Bri- 
tannia quells  the  ocean  waves 

"With  thunders  trom.  her  native  oak." 

The  Chinese  call  the  oak  ''  the  tree  of  inher- 
itance." Beneath  its  shadow,  at  Mamre,  did 
Abraham  talk  with  the  angels  of  God ;  and,  if 
we  may  trust  the  statement  of  Eusebins,  the 
very  oak  which  thus  sheltered  the  **fadier  of 
the  faithful"  ajid  his  heavenly  visitants  sur- 
vived, an  object  of  deepest  venemtion,  until  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  a  period  of  mora  than 
twenty  centuries.  Under  another  oak,  in  later 
times,  came  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  spake 
unto  Gideon,  saying,  "The  Lord  19  with  thee, 
thou  migh^  man  fif  valor:  thou  shalt  save  Is- 
rael from  the  hand  of  the  Midianites." 

Under  an  oak  were  buried  I>eborah,  the  be- 
loved old  nurse  of  Rebecca,  and  all  the  strange 
gods  which  the  followers  and  family  of  Jacob 
had  broni^t  with  them  in  their  flight  from 


In  the  valley  of  Jabesh  was  Saul  buried  be- 
neath an  oak,  '*  a  more  desirable  mausoleum," 
says  Stratt,  "  than  the  kings  of  Egypt  afterward 
raised  for  themselves  in  their  pyramids." 

And  when«  at  Shechem,  God's  diosen  people 
met  and  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  Joshua, 
and  entered  into  covenant  with  him,  and  said, 
"The  Lord  our  God  will  we  serve,  and  his 
voice  will  we  obey,"  Joshua  then  and  there 
*'set  them  a  statute  and  an  ordinance,"  and 
wrote  the  words  thereof  in  a  book,  "  and  took 
«r  great  stone^  and  set  it  np  there  under  an  oak, 
which  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  I«ord"  in 
Shechem. 

The  Old  Testament  scriptures  are  full  of 
passages  that  describe  the  oak  as  the  resort  of 
angels  and  men  of  God,  as  well  as  of  the 
priests  and  worthipen  of  fhlse  divinities.  Isaiah 
rebnkes  his  people  for  "inflaming"  themselves 
"with  idols  among  the  oaks;"  and  Ezekiel 
tells  them  in  God's  name,  "  Then  shall  ye  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  their  shun  shall  be 
among  the  idols  round  about  the  altars,  under 
every  thick  oak,  where  they  did  ofier  sweet  sa- 
vor to  all  their  idoU." 

The  regard  so  universally  cherished  fbr  the 
oak  has  been  owing  in  part  to^hat  combination 
of  majesty,  sturdy  strength,  longevity,  durabil- 
ity, and  beauty  which  all  agree  that  it  pos- 
sesses. DoubUess,  also,  this  sentiment  was  in 
part  awakened  by  the  circumstance  that  man- 
kind in  early  ages  were  largely  indebted  to 
acorns  for  subsistence,  so  that  gratitude  aftd 
admiration  alike  clung  round  the  parent  tree. 

The  oldest  code  of  Roman  law  regulated  the 
rights  of  gathering  acorns,  as  did  also  the  early 
laws  of  Britain.  Burnet  informs  us  'that  a  few 
hundred  years  ago  the  acom  (that  is,  oah-oom) 
among  our  Saxon  ancestors  formed  an  import- 
ant article  of  food  for  both  man  and  beast*  and 
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the  old  chronicles  attribate  manj  a  famine  to 
the  failure  of  this  crop. 

"The  oaks  of  Tunis,"  says  Smith,  "are  now 
called  *  meal-bearing  trees,'  as  in  the  age  of 
Pliny  many  tribes  regarded  them,  grinding 
their  acorns  to  flour,  and  making  it  into  bread." 
Michanx  found  in  the  markets  of  Bagdad  acorns 
three  or  four  inches  long,  from  the  oaks  of  Mes- 
opotamia and  Kurdistan.  He  ate  them,  and 
praised  them.  "Few  New  England  boys," 
says  Mr.  Emerson,  "  have  not  found  the  acorn 
of  the  white  oak  a  tolerably  pleasant  substitute 
for  inaccessible  walnuts  and  chestnuts."  The 
markets  of  Morocco,  Algiers,  ^Tunis,  Tripoli, 
Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  are  regu* 
larly  supplied  with  acorns,  both  raw  and  roast- 
ed. 

During  the  Peninsular  war  the  acorns  of 
Spanish  oajES  contributed  largely  to  the  com- 
missariat of  both  French  aifl  Spanish  soldiers ; 
and  many  a  time  during  the  late  civil  war  have 
I  seen  onr  "  boys  in  blue"  devouring  the  sweet 
nuts  of  the  live-oak  with  a  relish  quite  mani- 
fest. 

To  mankind  in  all  ageft  oak  timber  has  been 
of  unspeakable  use  and  value.  "The  particu- 
lar and  most  valued  qualities  of  oak,"  as  Gil- 
pin well  says  of  English  varieties,  "  are  hard- 
ness and  toughness."  Shakspeare  uses  two  epi- 
thets to  express  these  qualities,  which  are  per- 
haps stronger  than  any  other  we  could  find : 

"  Thon  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sa]ph*rous  bolt 
Split*Bt  the  nnwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
Than  the  soft  myrtle.*' 

The  stubborn,  oak-like,  indomitable  courage 
of  British  soldiers  and  sailors  has  earned  for 
them  the  expressive  name  of  "hearts  of  oak ;" 
and  the  word  robustj  which  we  now  use  to  de- 
scribe whatever  is  strong  in  health,  firm  in  char^ 
acter,  or  vigorous  in  virtue,  is.  In  its  origin,  the 
exact  Latin  synonym  and  equivalent  of  our 
Saxon  word  ottken. 

.'*M<Lny  y^nda  of  wood,"  as  Gilpin  states, 
"  are  harder— as  box  and  ebolfy ;  many  kinds 
are  toucher — as  yew  and  ash;  but  no  species 
of  timber  is  possessed  of  both  these  qualities 
together  in  so  gn^'eat  a  degree  as  the  oak." 
"Almost  all  ajts  and  mannfiictures  are  indebt- 
ed to  it ;  but  in  ship-building  and  bearing  bur- 
dens its  elasticity  and  strength  are  applied  to 
most  advantage." 

English  poetry  glorifies  even  its  acorns  as 

"Those  sapllng^oaks,  which,  at  Britannia's  call, 
Hay  heave  their  tnmks  mature  into  the  main, 
And  float  the  bulwarks  of  her  Ubertyl" 

I  have  already  cited  one  illustrative  line  from 
Campbell's  glorious  Lyric,  "Ye  Mariners  of  En- 
gland," in  which  he  says: 

"With  thunders  from,  her  native  oak 

She  qaells  the  waves  below, 
As  they  roar 
On  the  shore, 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow, 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow." 

In  naval  architecture,  however,  neither  En- 


gland nor  any  other  land  can  produce  any  oak 
that  approaches  in  value  onr  own  American 
Liyb-Oak  (Q^o'cu8  vtmu)  —  a  tree  whose 
praises,  we  trust,  may  ere  long  be  sung  inth 
patriot  fervor  in  American  song.  For  of  it 
'we  may  say  that 

**not  a  frince, 
In  all  that  proud  Old  World  beyond  the  deep^ 
E'er  wore  his  crown  as  loftily,  as  he 
Wears  the  green  coronal  of  leavei,  with  which 
The  Almighty  hand  hath  graced  him.** 

The  live-oak  is  perennial,  its  foliage,  like 
that  of  evergreens,  being  partially  renewed  ev- 
ery'spring.  Its  wood  is  amaxingly  hard,  com- 
pact, and  heavy,  weighing  upward  of  seventy 
pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  which  is  nearly  dou- 
ble the  weight  of  seasoned  white  oak ;  and  its 
fibres  are  so  fine  that  a  magnifying  glass  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  them.  It  sometimes 
grows  to  an  enormous  size.  In  West  Florida 
it  has  been  found  nine  feet  in  diameter.  In 
East  Florida  its  circumference  is  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  feet.  It  branches  at  the  height  of 
twelve  to  twenty  feet,  and  its  limbs  grow  to  a 
prodigious  length. 

Bertram  stepped  over  fifty  paces  from  the 
trunk  of  one  of  these  trees  to  the  extremity  of 
its  branches.  This  length  of  limb,  the  horizon- 
tal growth  of  the  branches,  and  the  accumula- 
tion upon  them  of  that  beard-like  moss  which, 
in  the  warm  humidity  of  Florida,  grows  tike 
the  yery  hair  of  Absalom,  give  to  tJiese  trees  a 
solemn  and  spectral  grandeur  almost  unearthly. 
How  hard  it  is  to  re^ze  that  this  enormous 
tree,  now  sheltering  half  an  acre  of  territory, 
was  once  shut  up  in  the  sheU  of  an  acorn ! — 

**a  cup  and  ban 
Which  babes  might  play  with ;  and  the  tUevldi  J^, 
Its  jMt  close-folded  latitude  of  boughs 
Ana  all  Its  embryo  vastness,  at  a  gulp 
Might  swallow  down." 

The  antiquity  of  these  live-oaks  must  be 
.immense,  extending  far  back  of  all  authentic 
records  of  this  Western  Continent.  We  are 
obliged  to  go  to  the  Old  World  to  learn  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  how  long  or  large  the 
oak  will  grow,  or  how  long  its  timber  will  en- 
dure. 

The  timber  usually  found  in  the  oldest  En- 
glish buildings  is  of  oak ;  as,  for  example,  the 
doors  of  the  inner  chapels  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, which  are  over  twelve  hundred  years  old  ; 
the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  died 
▲.D.  1066;  one  of  the  coronation  chairs  pre- 
served in  that  Abbey  for  about  five  hundred 
years ;  a  piece  of  timber,  lately  in  the  posses^ 
sion  of  Professor  Burnet,  which  formed  a  part 
of  King  John's  palace  at  Eltham,  as  sound  and 
perfect  now  as  when  that  pusillanimous  mon- 
arch set  his  cowardly  hand  to  Magna  Charta^ 
the  great  charter  of  English  liberty,  extorted 
from  him  by  the  bold  barons  of  Britain.  But 
more  remarkable  than  all  these  is  a  church  at 
Greenstead,  the  nave  of  which  is  formed  of 
oa^  trunks  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
split  in  halves,  and  set  edge  to  edge,  palisade- 
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fashion.  This  edifice  is  believed  to  have  been 
built  A.D.  946.  '*  Corroded  and  worn  by  the 
storms  of  nearly  a  thousand  years,"  says  Bar- 
net,  '*  these  timbers  promise  to  endure  a  thou- 
sand more."* 

The  Tast  age  attained  to  by  the  European 

oaks  is  feebly  ^q>res8ed  by  those  well-known 

lines,  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  a  now  living 

tree: 

"In  my  great-grand8ire*8  trunk  did  Druids  dwell; 

Hy  grandslre  with  the  Roman  empire  fell ; 

Myself  a  sapling  when  my  father  bore 

Ylctorious  Bdward  to  the  Oallic  shore.** 

FUny  makes  mention  of  oaks  in  the  Herey- 
nian  forest,  some  of  which  were  supposed  to  be 
coeval  with  the  race  of  man.  In  support  of 
this  belief  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  at 
this  time  to  summon  witnesses  or  procure  re- 
liable proof.  But  in  Windsor  forest,  England, 
as  recently  as  1829,  Ihere  existed  an  oak  (it  is 
probably  standing  now)  which  was  a  favorite 
*  tree  -  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  must  be 
now  a  thousand  years  old,  and  more.  It  is 
hollow,  and  its  size  is  thus  illustrated  by  Bur- 
net:  *'  We  lunched  in  <  the  Kinff's  Oak'  Septem- 
ber 2,  1829.  It  would  accommodate  at  least 
twenty  persons  with  standing-room,  and  ten  or 
twelve  might  sit  down  comfortably  to  dinner. 
I  think  I  have  danced  a  quadrille  in  a  smaller 
space. "  Though  called  '*  the  king's  oak, "  it  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  one  that  has  the 
credit  of  concealing  King  Charles,  and  which 
is  immortalized  in  the  *.*New  England  Primer's" 
elegant  couplet : 

"The  royal  oak  it  was  the  tree 
That  saved  his  royal  miO^y-*' 

The  **  Cowthorpe  Oak''*  deserves  mention  for 
its  monstrous  size^  Eighty  feet  high,  with  limbs 
sixteen  yards  long,  its  base  was  seventy-eight 
feet  in  circuit — considerably  larger  than  that  of 
the  famous  Eddystone  Light-house.  Indeed, 
as  Mr.  Loudon  says,  its  trunk  would,  if  hol- 
low, have  furnished  an  apartment  larger  than 
St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  which,  besides  desks 
for  minister  and  clerk,.witb  altar,  staircase,  and 
stove,  has  pews  and  seats  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty  persons.  This  huge  tree  was  laid  low 
in  the  great  gale  of  February,  1820.  In  Hutch- 
ins's  ** Dorsetshire,"  is  a  portrait  and  descrip- 
tion of  ''Damoffs  Oak^'*  which  stood  until  1766 
near  Blandford,  and  was  known  to  have  reached 
its  maturity  five  hundred  years  earlier.  It  was 
sixty-eight  feet  in  circuit,  contained  a  hollow 
cavity  fifteen  feet  wide  and  seventeen  feet  high, 
which  was  occupied  during  the  civil  wars,  and 
until  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  by 
an  old  man  who  got  his  living  by  selling  ale. 
Twenty  customers  could  be  served  at  his  count- 
er without  crowding. 


•  See  the  ''AmeenUatts  i^uereinea,**  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Bnmet,  formiog  Numbers  6  and  6  of  Bnrges8*s 
"Bidodendron,"  published  in  1833;  Evelvn's  *'Sava;^ 
Bay1e*s  Dietionary;  StmtfB  **DdMa  Splvarxm,"  and 
*^  SyhM  BriUmnica;**  Loudon's  "Arboretum,'*  etc 


"  The  Shelton  Oak**  still  stands  in  full  Wgor 
near  the  battle-field  of  Shrewsbury,  where,  in 
1403,  King  Henry  IV.  encountered  the  r^ell- 
lous  Harry  Hotspur;  and  it  may  have  wit- 
nessed Falstaff's  ^^vahr,**  if  not  heard  him  de- 
clare that  ''the  better  part  of  valor  is  discre- 
tion." It  was  as  fair,  and  green,  ancl  large  as 
now,  a  hundred  years  before  Columbus  discov- 
ered the  New  World.  It  is,  to  all  appearance, 
as  fair  and  flourishing  now  as  it  was  before  the 
invention  of  the  mariner's  compass — ^before  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  printing — ^before  the  Old 
World  shook  hands  with  the  New.  • 

It  is  the  oak's  sturdy  strength  and  amazing 
vitality,  rather  than  its  huge  dimensions,  which 
attract  the  eye  and  fire  the  fancy.  *It  has  a 
stanch,  self-centred,  wind-deiying  look,  which 
compels  us  to  feel  that  it  is  the  idea  of  stability 
and  security,  not  personified  or  incarnated,  but 
onbodied,  embarked,  and  lignified.  It  is  grand 
even  in  decay,  and  worthy  of  the  gentle  Cow- 
per's  description  of  " fAe  Yardley  Oak:" 

"Emboweled  now,  and  of  thy  ancient  self 
Possessing  naught  but  the  scooped  rind— 
A  quarry  of  stout  spars,  and  knotted  flmg&~ 
Tet  life  stlD  lingers  in  thee,  and  puts  forth 
Proof  not  contemptible,  of  what  she  can, 
Even  where  death  predominates.** 

How  grandly  pathetic  is  the  description  of 
'Uhe  Win/artkmg  Oak,**  Norfolk  County,  En- 
gland, published  in  the  Gardeners  Magazine 
(xii.  686) : 

"It  is  seventy  feet  in  circumference,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  called  *  tKt  old  oatf  In  the  days  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  nearly  eight  hundred  years  ago.  In- 
deed, by  the  usual  standard  of  computing  the  age  of 
oaks  by  their  size,  this  old  oak  must  be  fliteen  hun- 
dred years  of  age.  It  is  now  a  mere  shell— a  mighty 
ruin— bleached  to  a  snowy  white— exhibiting  no  mark 
of  life  except  a  strip  of  bark  on  the  south  side,  from 
which  spring  a  few  branches,  that  occasionally  pro- 
duced acorns  as  lately  as  1836.  A  limb  was  blown  oiT 
in  1811,  which  contained  two  wagon-loads  of  wood." 

There  are  multitudes  more  of  memorable 
British  oaks,  praised  by  poets  and  celebrated 
by  historians  and  lovers  of  arboriculture.  But 
my  limits  forbid  me  to  describe  or  even  to  name 
them.  In  another  paper,  should  my  readers 
seem  inclined  to  pursue  with  me  this  woodland 
excursion,  I  may  attempt,  in  like  manner,  to 
notice  the  elm  and  the  chestnut,  the  pine,  the 
palm,  the  plana,  and  possibly  some  others  well 
known  to  forest  lovers.  But  here  will  I  con- 
clude with  old  John  Evelyn's  touching  advice 
to  tree-planters : 

'*  Tartarian  astrologers,  as  saith  Faulus  Ve- 
nus, afiirm  that  nothing  contributes  more  to 
men's  long  lives  than  the  planting  of  mnnj^ 
trees.  Hcbc  scr^m  octogenariu$,  and  shall,  if 
God  protract  my  years  and  continue  my  health, 
be  continually  planting,  till  it  shall  please  him 
to  trangplant  me  into  those  glorious  regions 
above — the  celestial  Paradise,  planted  with 
perennial  groves  and  trees  bearing  immortal 
fruit." 
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A  VILLAGE  LIBRARY. 

THE*writer  of  this  article  has  recently  had 
the  pleasure  of  assisting  in  the  formation 
of  a  little  Village  Library,  in  a  country  town 
where  he  is  accustomed  to  spend  his  summer 
yacations ;  and  some  account  of  th^  method 
pursued  may  be  interesting,  and  perhaps  use- 
ful, to  many  circles  of  readers  in  rural  districts, 
who  would  be  glad  to  possess  such  a  library  if 
they  knew  how  to  commence  its  formation. 

In  our  case  yeiy  narrow  resonrees  proved 
sufficient  to  lay  a  good  foundation,  and  make  a 
prosperous  beginning. 

The  village  of  F is  the  central  Tillage  of 

a  town  of  over  three  thousand  inhabitants — ^the 
shire  town  of  an  agricultural  county.  It  has 
long  contained  good  schools,  both  public  and 
private ;  and  many  families  of  refinement  and 
culture,  residing  in  the  village,  possessed  boofai 
which  they  were  willing  to  lend  among  their 
friends.  There  was  no  book-store  in  the  place ; 
but  two  merchants,  each  dealing  chiefly  in  other 
articles,  kept  a  few  shelves  of  school-books,  and 
among  these  were  a  few  of  those  faded,  cloth- 
bound  volumes,  profusely  decorrfled  with  cheap 
gilding,  which  are  insanely  supposed  to  be  pop- 
ular books,  because  they  are  cheap.  These  de- 
funct butterflies  of  literature  stood  untouched 
in  their  place,  a  melancholy  monument  of 
the  unknown  past  in  which  they'  had  been 
new,  and,  I  suppose,  will  continue  to  be  hand- 
ed down  to  future  generations,  through  all 
changes  of  proprietorship  in  the  store,  un- 
sought and  unsold.  These,  with  the  monthly 
magazines,  the  weekly  story  papers,  and  illus- 
trated sheets,  and  a  few  cheap  novels,  constitu- 
ted the  regular  resources  of  the  place.  Such 
new  books  as  reached  the  homes  in  the  village 
came  when  specially  ordered  by  mail,  or  when 
some  professional  gentieman  returned  from  his 
occasional  visit  to  one  of  the  great  cities. 

When  the  plan  of  forming  a  public  library 
was  mooted,  one  difficulty  appeared  insnr- 
mountable :  the  money  could  not  be  got.  Ev- 
ery body  said,  confidentially  of  course,  that 
there  was  not  public  spirit  enough  in  the 
placb  to  do  such  a  thing ;  and  added  a  wish 
that  we  had  some  rich  man  like  Mr.  Bates  or 
Mr.  Peabody.  We  all  approved  the  project, 
and  straightway  fell  to  calling  t>ver  the  names 

of  the  sons  of  E who  had  gone  forth  to 

seek  their  fortunes  in  the  world,  and  wondered 
if  there  were  not  some  one  who  could  come 
home  on  a  summer  visit  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion some  fine  day,  and  begin,  carry  on,  and* 
^nish  the  thing,  all  out  of  his  own  full  pocket. 

Never,  probably,  did  there  exist  any  where 
more  cordial  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  absent 
and  half-foigotten  friends  than  was  latently 
cherished  at  that  time  among  those  who  enter- 
tained the  hope  of  seeing  a  library  founded. 

But  the  benefactor  of  his  race  did  not  appear 
to  grace  his  native  town  with  a  monument  so 
enviable,  and  we  were  not  inclined  to  wait  for 
him. 


We  undertook  to  begin  on  our  own  resources ; 
and  we  soon  found 'that  so  far  as  the  neces> 
saiy  public  spirit  was  concerned  nothing  was 
wanting.  Public  opinion  was  too  modest  alto- 
gether in  denying  its  existence.  The  conver- 
sations which  thus  far  had  taken  place  sen-ed 
to  develop  tiie  &ct  diat  there  were  half  a  dozen 
young  men  «tron^y  interested  in  the  scheme, 
and  willing  to  take  hold  and  work  it  out,  if 
possible. 

We  met  together,  and  considered  the  way? 
and  means.  One  proposed  a  fair  to  raise  mon- 
ey ;  another  that  we  should  lay  the  subject  be- 
fore all  the  pastors  of  the  village,  end  secure  a 
sermon  and  a  contribution  in  its  behalf  in  eadi 
church ;  another  suggested  a  course  of  lectures, 
and  a  fourth  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  visit  from  house  to  house  and  solicit  dona- 
tions. Lastly,  it  was  proposed  to  hold  a  public 
meeting,  have  some  speeches,  and  get  an  enthu- 
siasm to  begin  with. 

We  discussed  these  plans  and  some  others; 
but  after  comparing  our  views  fully,  we  settled 
upon  a  plan  of  procedure  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  points,  and  our  experience 
commends  them  to  the  attention  of  those  inter- 
ested in  any  similar  effort : 

1.  The  Library  should  not  begin  life  as  a  beg- 
gar. Kobody  should  be  told  that  it>vras  their 
duty  to  do  something  for  such  a  good  cause. 
We  were  in  a  thrifty  Yankee  community,  and 
we  would  not  make  our  appearance  before  them 
as  a  needy  mendicant  come  to  hannt  the  doois 
of  the  charitable. 

2.  On  the  contrary,  instead  of  being  estab- 
lished as  a  benevolent  effort,  living  by  appeals  to 
every  body's  generosity,  it  should  be  (except  as 
between  ourselves)  purely  a  business  enterprise. 
We  would  of  course  accept  gladly  sudi  bienev- 
olent  gifts  as  the  object  might  naturally  elicit ; 
but  for  our  success  with  the  public  we  would 
rely  on  tfie  existence  of  a  demand  for  good  read- 
ing matter,  and  the  abili^  of  a  shelf  of  books 
such  as  we  proposed  collecting,  to  begin  to  sup- 
ply that  demand.  The  support  on  which  we 
would  rely  should  be  that  of  those  who  thought 
it  for  their  advantage  to  subscribe  or  take  stock. 
If  friends  should  voluntarily  aid  ns  by  gifts,  the 
more  thanks  to  them,  and»the  greater  the  good 
fortune  of  the  cause. 

8.  For  this  reason  the  first  books  to  be  pro- 
cured should  be  selected  from  among  the  new- 
est, freshest  issues  of  the  press  of  the  day ;  live 
books  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  vigor  of  a 
successful  run.  It  would  of  conrsebe  desirable 
to  avoid  whatever  we  could  suspect  might  prove 
of  ephemeral  interest;  and  it  would  be  verv 
necessary  to  confine  our  purchases  to  books  of 
a  moderate  price,  for  it  would  never  do  to  take 
the  money  of  fifty  readers  and  present  to  them 
forty-nine  volumes.  In  such  a  case,  the  better 
the  books  the  louder  would  be  the  complaints. 
But  at  the  outset  we  would  also  avoid  those 
<* standard  authors,*'  those  "great  dasacs** 
,  which  are  said  to  be  "  necessary  in  erery  gen- 
I  tieman*8  library,*'  and  which  are  ustially  found 
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there,  in  a  high  state  of  piesenratton,  bnt  which 
the  fortnnate  pofisesaor  never  takes  down  to 
read. 

4.  As  a  corollaiy  to  this  principle,  we  re- 
solved that  all  donations  of  books  be  npon  the 
express  condition  that  the  tmsteea  should  be  at 
liberty,  whenever  they  should  think  best,  to  sell 
them  or  exchange  them  for  others. 

It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  say  that  we  did  not 
adopt  this  regulation  oat  of  any  disrespect  to 
Old  Books.  Age  is  never  more  venerable  than 
when  it  is  embodied  in  the  form  of  antiquated 
and  half-forgotten  books.  But  such  memorials 
of  the  past,  repositories  of  the  thoughts  which 
the  world  has  outgrown,  are  to  be  preserved  for 
the  attention  and  i^verence  of  the  fkithfnl ;  they 
are  out  of  their  place,  and  lose  their  function, 
when  they  are  mixed  too  indiscriminately  with 
the  books  of  to-day,  in  an  effbrt  to  attract  and 
stimulate  the  attention  of  the  busy  worid,  the 
shop,  the  farm,  and  the  factory. 

We  considered  that  the  usefulness  of  such  a 
library  as  that  which  we  wished  to  form  must 
depend  largely  on  its  power  to  create  a  demand 
for  entertaining  and  instructive  literature.  Its 
power  to  *'  make  those  read  who  never  read  be- 
fore, and  thoM  who  always  read  to  read  the 
more !  '*  Such  a  libnry  should  employ  provoca^ 
tives  and  allurements  to  rouse  the  mental  ap- 
petite. 

Generally,  when  a  libraiy  is  started,  eveiy 
body  ransacks  the  literary  treasures  of  his  gar- 
ret, which  ought  long  before  to  have  been  di- 
vided between  the  Historical  Society  and  the 
College  Library ;  and  the  committee  accept  ev- 
ery thing  that  has  leaves  and  covers ;  for,  as  they 
wisely  observe,  **each  will  count  one  in  tiie  cat- 
alogue." Thus  the  infimt  library  is  suffocated 
with  donations,  prinbipally  reducible  to  two 
classes — ^books  which  every  body  has  read,  and 
those  which  nobody  will  read. 

If  a  little  library,  whose  fnnetion  is  to  awaken 
intellectual  life  and  to  make  readers,  finds  its 
attractive  volumes  half  buried  under  these  dead 
leaves  of  the  past  seasons  of  literature,  the  com- 
mittee might  not  do  amiss  by  clearing  the  ground 
so  as  to  bring  their  live  books  to  the  light.  The 
useless  volumes  might  well  be  put  in  a  set  of 
shelves  separate  from  those  which  people  look 
through  for 'something  to' read,  and  be  labeled 
^^Dead  Books f^*  a  sort  of  bibliographic  ceme- 
tery. 

In  the  great  public  Library  of  the  City  of 
Birmingham,  one  of  the  best-managed  in  En- 
gland, every  book  in  the  department  of  circula- 
tion has  a  colored  sheet,  fticed  with  blotting- 
paper,  pasted  in  at  a  fly-leaf^  and  the  librarian 
on  giving  out  the  book  writes  in  an  appropriate 
column  on  this  sheet  the  reader's  number,  and 
the  date  within  which  the  book  must  be  re- 
turned. This  method,  besides  being  a  useful 
preventive  of  delay  in  the  return  of  books,  has 
this  great  advantage,  that  every  book  is  made 
to  carry  the  record  of  its  own  usefulness.  It 
is  true  that  the  demand  for  a  book  is  not  an 
accurate  measure  of  its  utility.     The  volumes 


of  mechanical  plates  that  young  (jeorge  Stephen- 
son took  out  from  a  village  library,  and  from 
which,  with  his  father*s  help,  he  obtained  a 
good  part  of  his  education  as  an  engineer, 
may  have  done  mow  service  in  that  one  lend- 
ing than  hundreds  of  popular  books  lent  again 
and  again  by  the  same  library.  But  the  de- 
mand is  the  metBu  of  usefulness.  A  book  for 
which  there  is  little  demand  may  be  of  great 
service— like  the  poor  wise  man  who  by  his 
wisdom  delivered  the  city— bnt  books  for  which 
there  is  and  will  be  no  demand  are  of  no  serv- 
ice, and  can  be  nothing  but  an  encumbrance. 

It  ought  to  be  slid  that  we  made  one  excep- 
tion to  diis  policy  of  excluding  books  that  were 
not  particttlariy  attractive— an  exception,  how- 
ever, that  was  more  apparent  than  real. 

There  had  been  for  many  years  in  F a 

case  full  of  well-selected  histories,  essayists,  and 
poets,  the  collection  of  a  half-extinct  literary 
society,  who  had  not  made  it  accessible  to  that 
general  public.  As  this  little  library  had  at 
one  time  been  the  subject  of  a  controversy  not 
yet  entirely  forgotten,  it  was  rightly  accounted 
a  very  felicitous  omen  w!len  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  it  generously  united  in  ceding  its  re- 
mains, comsisting  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  volumes,  to  the  new  organization  that 
we  proposed  to  form.  The  ground  being  thus 
cleared,  we  resolved  to  commence  the  purchase 
of  books  to  form  a  public  village  library  as  soon 
as  one  hundred  dollars  was  secured. 

In  respect  to  the  form  of  organization,  think- 
ing the  simplest  plan  to  be  the  best,  we  merely 
drew  up  a  statement  in  a  flvepenny  pass-book, 
hesided  with  the  words  *'F Library  Asso- 
ciation," and  setting  forth  that  any  person  pay- 
ing $10  would  become  a  shareholder,  entitled 
to  one  vote,  and  to  take  out  one  volume  at  a 
time,  subject  to  such  rules  as  might  be  adopted 
for  the  government  of  the  Ubrary;  that  any 
person  paying  by  the  quarter,  half  year,  or  year, 
at  the  rate  of  $1,  might  take  oup  one  volume 
at  a  time  subject  to  the  same  rules ;  that  sub- 
scriptions for  shares  should  be  binding  as  soon 
as  ten  shares  were  taken;  and  that  the  first 
five  subscribers  were  requested  by  the  rest  to 
act  as-  a  committee  of  management  for  a  year, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  the  first  annual 
meeting  should  be  held,  and  a  permanent  or- 
ganization effected. 

This  brief  paper  having  been  written,  we 
signed  it  ourselves,  by  this  little.ooip  d^tat  con- 
stituting ourselvea  provisional  directors ;  and 
then  went  out  on  the  street  to  see  who  wanted 
to  take  stock. 

The  little  pass-book  was  welcomed  wherever 
it  was  shown,  and  the  required  amount  was 
made  up  without  delay.  Probably  few  socie- 
ties have  spent  so  little  time  In  **  constitutional 
questions." 

With  the  first  thirty  dollars  that  was  paid  in 
we  sent  to  Boston  for  a  dozen  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  most  attractive  v<dumes  of  the  sea- 
son; voyages  and  travels,  popular  illustrated 
books  on  science,  a  new  novel  by  a  well-known 
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and  favorite  author,  a  new  book  on  gardening, 
or  house-bnilding.  Some  donations  also  began 
to  come  ii>;  bat  as  thej  were  unsolicited  thej 
were  good,  same  of  them  excellent  for  oar  pur- 
pose. 

Happilj  for  the  library  the  editor  of  the  vil- 
lage paper  was  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
took  a  strong  interest  in  the  enterprise,  and 
gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  columns. 

When  the  new  books  came  we  did  not  put 
them  all  in  at  once,  but  husbanded  our  re- 
sources so  as  to  spin  out  the  sensation  as  long 
as  possible.  We  placed  three  or  four  of  the 
new  works  with  as  many  ii!ore  of  the  best  of 
the  new  donations  upon  a  shelf  together,  and 
inserted  in  the  column  of  local  items  in  the 
week's  paper  a  brief  mention  of  the  new  enter- 
prise, and  a  list  of  the  books  added. 

These  books  we  did  not  mix  with  the  stand- 
ard volumes,  which  remained  in  their  original 
shelves. . 

Most  readers  come  into  the  village  library 
wanting  something, 'but  not  knowing  what,  a 
little  fastidious,  and  a  little  capricious  withal ; 
not  having  a  very  strong  appetite  for  letters, 
and  half  inclined  not  to  take  a  book  at  all,  but 
to  take  a  walk  instead,  or  go  a-fishing.  If  one 
goes  into  a  book-store  in  such  a  state  of  mind 
he  needs  to  see  for  himself.  If  the  store-keeper 
insists  on. knowing  **what  you  wish  for"  your 
purpose  is  gone.  We  don't  knoyr  what  we 
want.  Indeed,  if  we  knew  already  what  was 
written  and  printed,  what  need  should  we  have 
to  be  looking  into  books.  It  is  just  because 
we  do  not  know  what  we  want  that  we  have 
come  to  find  a  book  about  it.  We  want  to  see 
what  there  is.  When  we  have  seen  the  inside 
of  that  row  of  new  books  we  shall  know  what 
we  want  well  enough. 

In  such  a  case  one  is  more  tempted  by  half 
a  dozen  fresh  books  set  alone  by  themselves 
than  he  would  be  by  a  score  of  the  same  slipped 
in  here  and  t)iere,  one  by  one,  between  Eight* 
een-fifty's  Occasional  Poems,  Eighteen-forty's 
Hasty  Impressions  of  Travel  in  Europe,  and 
Eighteen-thirty's  Ancient  History. 

We  put  our  now  books  forward  by  them- 
selves,  and  let  those  persons  look  also  through 
the  other  shelves  who  choose  to  do  so.  The 
next  week  made  another  addition,  and  a  new 
list  appeared  in  the  week's  paper.  Each  week 
brought  one  or  more  new  subscribers  for  stock 
or  for  temporary  rights,  and  the  money  came 
in  faster  than  it  seemed  best  to  expend  it  on 
books  newly  published,*  considering  that  so  many 
which  promise  fairly  prove  of  very  evanescent 
interest. 

In  pursuance  of  our  general  policy  of  ascer- 
taining the  public  want  and  endeavoring  to  sup- 
ply it,  we  sent  for  information  to  the  librarian 
of  a  social  library  of  about  three  thousand  vol- 
umes which  had  long  existed  in  a  larger  town 
not  far  from  us.  We  asked  him  to  inform  us 
what  were  the  books  in  his  collection  that  were 
most  read.  The  library  of  which  he  has  charge 
contains  a  very  fair  representation  of  the  beet 


classical  English  literature,  essayists  and  poets^ 
a  selection  of  standard  periodiads,  voyages  and 
travels,  popular  history  and  novels,  and  is  mod- 
erately well  supplied  with  judiciously -chosen 
current  publications  of  light  literature. 
His  answer  was,  in  substance,  as  foUows : 

"The  books  most  read  are  the  bound  volames  of 
Harper*a  Magaxing,  We  have  worn  out  one  set  and 
are  on  our  second.  LiUdCs  lAving  Age  and  the  A(kir\- 
Uc  Monthly  are  also  very  useftiL  Next  to  Harper  come 
DickenB*B  novels,  booka  of  voyages  and  travels,  saeh 
as  Kane's,  Bayard  Taylor's,  and  Livingstone's.  Next 
Henry  Ward  Beediei's  books,  Miss  Molock's  novels, 
Mrs.  Stowe'8,  and  such  books  as  the  "  Antocrat  of  ihe 
Breakfast -Table"  and  "The  Professor,"  by  O.  W. 
Holmes,  G.  W.  Curtis's  writings,  (^ail  Hamilton,  and 
Timothy  Titcomb.  We  have  Scott's  novehi,  bot  they 
are  much  less  read  than  Dickens  is.  Tennyson,  Loog- 
fellow,  and  Mrs.  Browning,  are  often  asked  for,  but,  on 
the  whole,  poetry  is  not  read  mudi.** 

We  determined  to  select  our  first  considera- 
ble purchase  from  among  the  books  on  this  list ; 
and  our  experience  has  proved  not  unlike  that 
of  our  informant,  although  we  have  found  that 
Hawthorne,  Irving,  and  Prescoti,  and  others  of 
the  same  rank,  are  in  good  request,  and  that 
popular  illustrated  histories  have  an  active  cir- 
culation. 

We  commenced  our  '*  grand  outlays"  with  a 
set  of  Hcnrper's  Magazine ;  and  even  after  we 
had  accumulated  se^'eral  hundred  volumes  of 
the  most  attractive  authors  our  librarian  still 
complained  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  twenty- 
five  of  the  thirty  volumes  of  the  Afagaxme  to  be 
out  at  the  same  time  i  so  that,  to  supply  the 
demand  and  allow  exchanges  of  successive  vol- 
umes, we  needed  two  sets.  This  was  not 
strange,  since  these  volumes  contain  half  of  the 
works  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Reade,  and  oth- 
ers, to  say  nothing  of  the  original  papers.  Bat 
we  suspected  that  the  piiftures  in  the  Magazine 
were  a  part  of  the  secret  of  its  attractions,  which 
had  thus  seemed  superior,  in  the  eyes  of  our 
readers,  to  the  allurements  of  simple  letter- 
press. 

On  this  account  we  sought  for  a  class  of  il- 
lustrated works  of  a  popular  yet  substantial 
character,  which  proved  to  be  very  attractive. 
As  instances  of  this  class  may  be  mentioned 
"Knight's  Pictorial  Galleries  of  Art,"  "Lind- 
ley's  Botany,  with  Colored  Plates,"  *' An  Illus- 
trated Book  on  the  Horse,"  "Holhes  withoat 
Hands,"  "The  Boy's  Piay-Book  of  Metals," 
"An  Illustrated  Bible  Dictionary,"  etc.,  etc. 
Wc  thought  it  to  be  an  advantage  pertaining 
to  such  books  as  these  that  they  would  rarely, 
if  ever,  find  their  way  into  the  village  m  the 
hands  of  private  purchasers.  The  last  new 
novel  in  paper  covers  is  within  the  means  of  al- 
most any  reader  who  wishes  it.  We  thought 
it  better  to  take  it  for  granted  that,  for  the  most 
part,  the  regular  readers  of  the  village  would 
continue  to  supply  themselves  with  what  was 
already  thus  within  their  reach ;  and  while  we 
purchased  a  few  of  the  most  important  of  such 
books,  we  preferred  to  use  a  considerable  part 
of  our  resources  to  bring  into  the  town  what 
was  otherwise  likely  to  be  unknown  there,  al- 
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though  equally  attractive,  and  perhaps  more 
substantial. 

We  foand  that  the  means  were  not  wanting 
to  enable  as  to  carry  forward  this  work  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  rapidity,  but  we  were  con- 
strained to  exercise  the  ntmost  economy  to  make 
onr  money  go  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  forty  or  fifty  shares  were  taken  and 
.paid  for,  and  sixty  or  seventy  annual  subscrip- 
tions were  taken.  We  received  also  a  consid- 
erable number  of  donations ;  though  it  should 
be  confessed  that  while  we  did  not  beg,  we  gave 
onr  friends  a  very  good  opportunity  to  offer 
when  they  were  disposed  to  do  so.  But  in  truth, 
for  the  most  part,  the  cause  made  its  own  ap- 
peaL  A  gentleman  who  visited  the  town  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  surprised  us  after  his 
return  home  by  sending  a  check  for  $100,  in 
token  of  his  good  wishes ;  and  o&er  contribu- 
tions in  money  and  in  books  were  made,  equal- 
ly unsolicited. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  we  had  over  five  hun- 
dred picked  volumes  on  our  shelves;  and  on 
the  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  when 
the  library  was  opened,  people  came  into  town 
from  their  farms  five  or  ten  miles  distant,  as 
well  as  from  neighboring  villages,  to  take  out 
books.  The  local  paper  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
porting a  diminution  of  evening  **  loaferism"  in 
the  village  street,  resulting  from  the  entertain- 
ing reading  which  was  accessible  to  the  young 
men.  In  a  neighboring  village  the  young  peo- 
ple formed  a  reading  club,  and  jointly  sub- 
scribed to  the  library,  taking  out  books  to  read 
aloud  at  their  meetings  on  winter  evenings. 
Onr  little  circle  of  about  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five readers  kept  over  one  hundred  volumes 
in  constant  circulation. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  library  in  such  active 


service  will  soon  require  renewals,  and  that  the 
ordinary  resources  afforded  by  subscriptions  will 
not  be  adequate  to  build  as  largely  as  we  would 
like  to  upon  the  foundation  thus  laid.  As  to 
the  wear  of  the  books  there  is  this  consolation, 
that  they  have  been  without  exception  careful- 
ly used,  and  that  so  long  as  this  is  the  case  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  weai:,out  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  extent  of  their  service.  It  shows 
how  fast  the  libraiy  turns  over  its  intellectual 
capital.  As  to  the  need  of  more  resources, 
successful  efforts  have  already  been  made  by 
the  young  people  of  the  viUage  to  raise  funds 
for  additions;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
that  such  an  institution  will  die  for  want  of  sup- 
port so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  useful  to  the 
community  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Besides,  that  son  of  the  village  who  went 
forth  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  world  may  yet 
return,  rich  and  liberal,  and  seeking  something 
good  to  do.     Who  knows  ? 

It  was  a  remark  of  Thoreau,  who,  much  as 
he  contemned  civilization,  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate its  best  gifts,  that  every  Ainerican  village 
might  have  its  park,  its  picture-gallery,  and  its 
library,  the  offspring  of  the  commonwealth,  as 
well  as  might  the  petty  baron  of  a  monarchical 
or  feudal  realm,  who  engrossed  in  himself  the 
luxuries  of  his  little  community. 

Why  should  not  our  villages,  by  united  vol- 
untary efforts,  bring  within  their  own  reach 
some  of  those  treasures  of  literature  at  least,  if 
not  also  of  art  and  science,  which  are  practical- 
ly beyond  the  possession  of  individuals  ? 

If  this  brief  statement  of  the  methods  which 
have  proved  successful  in  one  instance  in  com- 
mencing to  supply  a  part  of  this  want  should 
be  of  interest  in  any  circles  similarly  situated, 
the  object  of  the  writer  will  be  accomplished. 


THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM: 

J^  LOVES  STORY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.' 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  postman  was  by  no  means  a  daily  visit- 
or at  the  Misses  Kenderdine  s  door.  It  is 
a  fact — amusing  or  melancholy,  according  as 
one  takes  it^that  society  in  the  aggregate  does 
not  very  much  run  after  resident  governesses 
or  poor  schoolmistresses;  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  inundated  with  correspondence  or 
haunted  with  invitations.  Of  course,  under  no 
circumstances,  are  young,  good,  and  lady-like 
women  quite  without  friends  or  acquaintances ; 
such  loneliness  would  argue  a  degree  of  unlov- 
ingness,  or  unlovableness,  of  which  certainly 
no  one  could  accuse  the  Misses  Kenderdine. 
But  this  is  a  busy  and  a  self-engrossed  world ; 
it  has  quite  enough  to  do  with  its  own  affairs ; 
and  it  Ukes  to  get  the  full  value  for  all  it  be- 
stows. The  sisters,  who  had  so  little  to  give  it, 
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had  not  been  troubled  with  any  overplus  of  its 
affection.  Still  there  were,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  a  few  households  who  liked  and 
remembered  the  Kenderdines;  and  even  at 
Kensington  there  were  some  houses  where  they 
occasionally  visited,  or  went  to  one  of  those 
evening  parties  which  in  London  middle-class 
society  take  the  pUce  of  the  countrified,  old- 
fashioned  'Agoing  out  to  tea." 

They  were  expecting  one  of  these  invitations ; 
so  the  postman's  red  coat  gleaming  against  the 
green  hedge  of  Love  Lane  attracted  Letty's  at- 
tention, and  his  knock  roused  her  to  jump  up 
and  take  in  the  letter.  Edna  allowed  her  to 
go.  She  herself  had  not  felt  well  all  the  dayj 
the  morning  school  had  been  an  unusual  burden 
to  her,  and  now  it  was  over  she  took  refuge  in 
her  favorite  American  rocking-chair — n  present 
from  an  old  pupil — and  rocked  and  rocked,  as 
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if  in  that  soothing  motion  the  uneasy  feeling  in 
mind  and  body — half -weariness  half- restless- 
ness— would  pass  away.  Thongh  she  knew  all 
the  while  it  would  not ;  that  there  it  was,  and 
she  must  bear  it,  as  many  another  woman 
had  borne  it  before  her — the  dull  heart-ache, 
the  hopeless  want.  These  sorrows  do  come, 
and  they  conquer  even  the  bravest  sometimes. 
May  He  who  ordained  love  to  be  the  crown  of 
life  have  pity  on  all  those  to  whom  it  comes 
only  as  a  crown  of  thorns,  or  who  have  to  en- 
dure the  blankness  of  its  absence — ^the  agony 
of  its  loss  I  Both  can  be  endured,  and  comfort 
will  come  at  length,  but  the  torture  is  terrible 
while  it  lasts.  Edna  endured  it  but  in  a  small 
measure,  and  for  a  short  time;  yet  the  pang 
was  sharp  enough  to  make  her,  till  the  end  of 
her  days,  feel  unutterable  pity  and  tenderness 
over  those  whom  the  world  smiles  over  as  '*  dis- 
appointed in  love :"  those  from  whose  lives  God 
has  seen  fit  to  omit  life's  first  and  best  blessing ; 
or  else,  though  this  is  a  lesser  grief,  to  give  it 
and  take  it  away. 

She  was  sitting  listlessly  rocking,  not  think- 
ing much  about  any  thing,  when  Letty  re-en- 
tered with  the  letter. 

**  It  is  for  you,  dear.  What  a  funny  hand ! 
— a  lawyer's  hand,  I  should  say.  Who  can  be 
writing  to  you,  Edna  ?" 

'*  I  don't  know,"  said  Edna,  indifferently,  and 
then,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  letter,  checked 
herself,  with  a  startled  consciousness  that  she 
did  know,  or  at  any  rate  guess;  that  locked 
up  in  her  desk  in  a  hidden  comer  she  bad  a 
small  fragment  of  the  very  same  handwriting — 
a  most  unimportant  fragment — memoranda 
about  trains,  etc.,  for  their  railway  journey — 
but  still  there  it  was,  kept  like  a  treasure,  se- 
creted like  a  sin. 

•'*  Miss  Edna  Kenderdine,"  read  Letty,  de- 
taining the  letter  and  examining  it.  '*  Then  it 
must  be  from  a  stranger.  A  friend  would  know, 
of  course,  that  yon  were  Miss  Kenderdine. 
Shall  I  open  it  for  you,  dear  ?'* 
.  ** No,"  said  Edna,  and  an  unaccountable  im- 
pulse made  her  snatch  it,  and  turn  away  with 
it ;  turn  away  from  her  sister,  her  dear  sister, 
from  whom  she  had  not  a  secret  in  the  world. 
At  the  first  sentence  she  started,  glanced  at  the 
signature,  and  then  put  the  letter  in  her  pocket, 
flushing  scarlet. 

Letty  looked  amazed.-  *' What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you  ?     Is  it  a  love-letter  ?     Do  say ! " 

**It  begins  like  a  business  letter,  and  the 
writer  wishes  me  to  read  it  in  private  and 
alone,"  said  Edna,  forcing  her  white  lips— she 
felt,  with  a  terrified  consciousness,  how  very 
white  she  must  be  turning  now — to  utter  the 
exact,  formal  truth. 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  replied  Letty,  a  little  vex- 
ed, but  too  sweet-tempered  to  retain  vexation 
long. 

She  sat  down  composedly  and  finished  her 
dinneiv-lingering  a  good  while  over  the  pud- 
ding— Letty  liked  puddings  and  all  good  things ; 
while  Edna  sat,  with  the  letter  in  her  pocket,  as 


quiet  and  almost  as  silent  as  if  she  were  made 
of  marble,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  Let- 
ty rose. 

"  Now  m  go  into  the  kitchen,  for  I  want  to 
iron  out  my  muslin  dress.  In  the  mean  time 
you  can  read  in  peace  yonr  wonderful  letter. 
You'll  tell  me  about  it  afterward,  Edna,  dear." 

Touched  by  her  sister's  gentleness  Edna  re- 
turned a  smiling  "Thank  you," and  tried  to  look 
as  usual  while  the  dinner  was  being  cleared 
away.  But  her  head  was  whirling  and  her 
pulse  beating  fast — so  fast  that  when  she  at 
last  took  the  letter  out  and  opened  it  the  lines 
swam  before  her  eyes.  She  had  only  strength 
enough  to. creep  noiselessly  up  to  her  room  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  shut  herself  in,  and  lock 
the  door. 

There  let  her  be.  We  will  not  lo6k  at  her, 
nor  inquire  into  what  she  felt  or  did.  Women 
at  least  can  understand. 

Letty's  muslin  dress  had,  happily,  a  good 
many  frills  and  flounces,  and  took  a  long  time 
in  ironing.  Not  that  Letty  grumbled  at  that : 
she  had  great  pleasure  in  her  clothes,  and  was 
the  last  person  to  treat  them  lightly  or  disre- 
spectfully, or  to  complain  of  any  trouble  they 
cost  her.  This  dress  especially  always  engrosB- 
ed  so  much  of  her  attention  and  affection,  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  she  once  let  her  mind 
stray  from  it  to  such  commonplace  fiicts  as 
business  letters.  And  when  it  was  done,  she 
was  good-natured  enough  to  recollect  that 
while  she  had  the  things  about  she  might  as 
well  iron  Edna's  dress.  She  went  up  stairs  to 
fetch  it,  when,  to  her  surprise,  she  found  the 
door  locked. 

**  I  will  come  presently,"  answered  a  very 
low  voice  from  within. 

'*  But  your  dress,  Edi&.  I  want  to  iron  out 
your  new  muslin  dress." 

*'  Thank  you,  dear.  Never  mind.  I  will  be 
down  presently." 

'^  It  wa$  a  love-letter,  then  I"  pondered  Letty 
to  herself  as  she  descended.  "  I  am  sure  it 
was.  But  who  in  the  wide  world  can  have 
fallen  in  love  with  Edna?    Poor  Edna!" 

*'  Poor  Edna !"  Rich  Edna !  rich  in  the  ut- 
most wealth  that  Heaven  can  give  to  mortal  wo- 
man I  Oh,  when  there  is  so  much  sadness  in 
this  world — so  much  despised  love — ^unrequited 
love — ^unworthy  love — ^surely  the  one  bliss  of 
love  deserved  and  love  returned  ought  to  out- 
weigh all  else,  and  stand  firm  and  sure  what- 
ever outside  cares  may  lay  siege  to  it.  They 
can  not  touch  the  citadel  where  the  two  hearts 
— ^the  one  double  heart — has  intrenched  itself, 
safe  and  at  rest — forever. 

Edna's  "love" — hopelessly  and  dearly  be- 
loved— ^had  become  her  lover.  He  wished  to 
make  her  his  wife.  Her  solitaiy  days  were 
done:  she  stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
liftd  —  in  a  new  world.  Never,  until  through 
the  gate  of  death  she  should  enter  on  the  world 
everlasting,  would  there  come  to  her  such  an- 
other hour  as  that  first  £onr  after  she  read  Will- 
iam Stedman*s  letter. 
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Half  an  hour  after — ^to  so  long  a  space  ex- 
tended her  '*  presently'* — Edna  Kenderdine 
crept  down  stairs,  and  then  crept  on,  still 
quietly,  into  her  sister's  arms. 

•'  Kiss  me,  Letty !    There  are  only  us  two." 

In  a  few  words — strangely  few  it  seemed, 
and  as  if  the  whole  thing  were  quite  natural 
and  known  beforehand — Edna  told  her  happy 
secret,  and  the  sisters  embraced  one  another 
and  wept  together,  the  harmless  tears  that  wo- 
men are  sure  to  shed,  and  are  not  women  at  all 
if  they  do  not  shed,  on  these  occasions. 

At  first  Letty  was  considerably  surprised — 
perhaps  a  little  more  than  surprised — ^but  she 
had  the  good  taste  and  good  feeling  not  to  say 
OYermuch  on  this  head,  ami  not  to  refer,  eyen 
in  the  most  passing  way,  to  certain  remarks  of 
her  own  during  the  last  two  days,  which  must 
haTC  been,  to  say  the  least,  rather  annpying  to 
remember.  But  if  Letty  was  a  little  disappoint- 
ed and  humiliated — and  it  was  scarcely  in  hu- 
man nature  that  she  should  not  be — after  hav- 
ing so  confidently  placed  herself  and  Dr.  Sted- 
man  in  the  position  of  the  Irish  ballad  couplet : 

**  Did  ye  ever  hear  of  Captain  Baxter, 
Whom  Hiss  Biddy  reftised  afore  he  axed  herf** 

her  vanity  was  too  innocent,  and  her  nature 
too  easy,  to  bear  offense  long.  After  the  first 
surprise  was  over,  her  congratulations  were 
given  with  sufficient  warmth  and  sincerity. 

**  Well,  Edna  dear,  you  know  I  always  liked 
him,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  find  him  a  very  good 
brother-in-law ;  and  really  it  will  be  rather  con- 
venient to  have  a  man  in  the  family.  But  to 
think  that  after  all  the  offers  I  have  had,  you 
should  be  the  first  to  get  married,  or  any  how 
engaged.  Who  would  ever  have  expected  such 
a  thing !" 

*' Who  would  indeed !"  said  Edna  in  all  sim- 
plicity, and  with  a  sense  almost  of  contrition  for 
the  fact. 

"Well,  never  mind!"  answered  Letty,  con- 
solingly ;  "  I  am  sure  I  hope  you  will  be  very 
happy ;  and  as  for  roe" — she  paused  and  sighed 
— "  I  should  not  wonder  if  I  were  lefk  an  old 
maid  after  all,  in  spite  of  my  appearance." 

Which  catastrophe,  so  dolefully  prognostica- 
ted, would  have  awakened  a  smile  yesterday; 
but  to-day  Edna  could  not  smile.  Though  her 
joy  was  only  an  hour  old,  it  was  so  intense,  so 
perfect,  that  it  seemed  to  absorb  the  whole  of 
life,  as  if  she  knew  not  how  she  had  ever  lived 
without  it.  Thinking  of  her  sister  who  had  it 
not — who  did  not  even  comprehend  what  it  was 
— she  felt  BO  sorry  that  she  could  have  wept  over 
her. 

But  Letty's  next  words  dispelled  this  tender 
regret. 

**  Still,  Edna,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  not  be 
in  any  hurry  to  give  the  young  man  his  an- 
swer. And  in  the  mean  time  we  will  make 
some  inquiries  as  to  what  sort  of  a  practice  he 
has — whether  he  is  likely  to  be  in  a  position  to 
marry  soon — and  so  on.  Certainly  it  is  by  no 
means  so  good  a  match  as  I  myself  should  have 


expected  to  make ;  but  then  you  are  diiferttit 
— ^I  mean  your  ideas  of  things  are  much  hum- 
bler than  mine.  Didn't  somebody  once  say  you 
had  quite  a  genius  for  poverty  ?" 

''He  said  it,"  and  Edna  hung  her  head, 
blushing ;  then  lifted  it .  up  with  a  briglt, 
proud,  peaceful  smile — **Yes,  he  said  it  one 
day  on  th^  shore.  He  knew  me  eten  then,  and 
understood  me,  thank  God." 

And  there  came  before  her  a  vision  of  her 
life  to  come— not  an  easy  one ;  not  that  of  a 
woman  who  slips  into  marriage  to  "better  her- 
self," as  servants  say — to  attain  ease,  and  lux- 
ury, and  position,  and  all  the  benefits  which 
"a  good  marriage"  is  supposed  to  confer. 
Hers  would  be  a  life  in  which  every  energy 
would  be  tested,  every  power  put  to  use  — 
which  would  exact  unlimited  patience,  self- 
denial,  courage,  strength ;  the  life,  in  short,  of 
a  woman  who  does  not  care  to  be  a  man's  toy 
and  ornament,  but  desires  rather  to  be  his  help- 
meet— supplying  all  he  needs,  as  he  supplies  all 
she  needs,  teaching  her  through  the  necessities 
of  every  day  how  to  fulfill  the  perfect  law  of 
love — ^self-sacrifice. 

Edna  knew  she  should  have  a  hard  life. 
Though  Dr.  Stedman  was  still  tolerably  igno- 
rant about  their  circumstances,  he  had  taken 
good  care  to  inform  her  every  thing  about  his 
own.  She  was  well  aware  that  he  was  poor — 
proud  also — perhaps  on  fvccount  of  the  poverty. 
She  guessed,  with  her  quick-sighted  love,  that 
his  temper  was  not  the  sweetest  in  the  world — 
though  she  could  find  excuses  for  that.  But 
she  believed  in  him — she  honored  him,  for  she 
had  never  seen  any  thing  in  him  that  was  not 
worthy  of  honor;  and,  last  little  fact  of  all, 
which  included  all  the  rest,  she  loved  him. 

Letty  watched  her  a  minute — with  that  hap- 
py smile  on  her  face.  "Well,  Edna  dear,  if 
you  are  satisfied,  so  am  I.  It  is,  of  course, 
your  own  affair  entirely.  I  would  only  advise 
you  to  take  time." 

"  Certainly  I  shall.  It  is  sure  to  be  a  long 
engagement." 

Letty  shook  her  head  pathetically.  "  Ah ! 
if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  I 
should  object  to,  it  is  a  long  engagement.  It 
wears  a  girl  to  death,  and  cuts  off  all  her  chances 
elsewhere.  And  suppose  in  the  mean  time  she 
should  receive  a  better  offer?" 

Edna  dropped  her  sister's  hand.  "Letty, 
we  had  bePter  talk  no  more.  If  we  talked  to 
everlasting  I  could  never  make  yon  under- 
stand." 

She  spoke  sharply,  almost  angrily ;  and  then, 
seeing  no  anger,  only  mild  amazement  on  Let- 
ty's beautiful  face,  she  repented.  With  the 
yearning  that  every  woman  must  have  at  this 
crisis  in  her  life,  to  fall  on  some  other  woman's 
neck  and  ask  for  a  little  love-r-a  little  sympathy 
on  the  new  strange  path  she  had  just  entered — 
she  turned  back  again  to  her  sister,  who  kissed 
her  once  more. 

"ReaUy  now,  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you, 
Edna.     Of  course  you  know  ^onr  owbl  nlnd — 
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you  always  did ;  and  had  your  own  way,  too, 
in  every  thing— I'll  tell  him  bo,  and  fiighten 
him." 

Edna  smiled. 

**  And  what  does  he  say  to  yon  ?  Do  show 
me  your  love-letter — I  always  showed  you  all 
mine!" 

But  this  was  a  different  thing  quite.  Edna 
closed  her  little  hand  fiercely  over  it — her  one 
possession,  foretaste  of  her  infinite  wealth  to 
come.  It  was  hers — all  her  own,  and  the  whole 
world  should  neither  pry  into  it,  ner  steal  it, 
nor  share  it. 

"Well,  never  mind.  You  always  were  a 
queer  girl,"  said  Letty,  patiently.  "But  at 
least  you'll  tell  me  when  he  is  coming  here. 
This  is  Saturday — I  suppose  he  will  want  to 
come  to  tea  on  Sunday  ?" 

And  so  the  misty,  heautifnl,  wondrous  dream 
condensed  itself  into  a  living  commonplace  real- 
ity. There  was  a  note  written,  which  consisted 
of  the  brief  word  "  come,"  naming  the  day  and 
hour.  This  was  sent  by  their  servant,  who 
looked  much  astonished,  and  hoped  nobody  was 
ill  and  wanting  the  doctor ;  and  then  the  two 


sisters  sat  down  side  by  side,  for  even  Letty  was 
silent  a  while. 

At  last,  however,  she  could  hold  her  tongue 
no  longer,  but  began  talking  in  her  smoothly 
flowing  inconsequent  way. 

"  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  house  he  lives  in, 
and  whether  it  is  well  furnished.  Of  course  we 
can't  go  and  see — it  would  not  be  proper ;  but 
I  will  try  and  find  out.  And  this  house  of  ours 
— I  suppose  it  will  have  to  be  given  up.  No 
man  would  like  his  wife  to  go  on  keeping  school. 
He  would  never  let  her  work  if  he  could  help 
it :  in  such  a  common  way  too.  Ah,  Eklna,  you 
are  the  lucky  woman  after  all !  I  wish  I  had 
somebody  to  work  for  me." 

**Do  you  ?"  said  Edna,  absently. 

"  Oh,  how  nice  it  must  be !  To  have  no- 
thing to  do  all  day  long,  and  every  thing  pretty 
about  one,  and  perhaps  a  carriage  to  ride  in  and 
no  trouble  at  all.  Heigh-ho !  I  wish  I  were  mar- 
ried too,  though  it  shouldn't  be  to  any  body  like 
Dr.  Stedman.  But  my  dear,  since  it  is  to  be, 
and  you  are  fond  of  him,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
you  are  your  own  mistress,  and  must  please 
yourself:  do  just  tell  me  what  you  think  about 
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things.  Id  the  first  place,  what  ought  your 
wedding-dress  to  be  ?'* 

"  Hush,"  Edna  whispered.  "  Please  don't 
talk  any  more.  I  can't  bear  it."  And  then 
she  threw  herself  into  her  sister's  arms,  and 
cried  passionately ;  half  for  joy,  half  for  sorrow. 
So  the  day  ended — the  day  of  days  which  closed 
up  forever  one  portion  of  the  sisters'  lives:  a 
day,  to  Letty,  scarcely  different  from  any  other, 
but  to  Edna,  like  that  first  day  which  marked 
the  creation  of  a  new  world. 

She  scarcely  slept  all  night;  still,  she  rose 
and  went  to  church  as  usual.  She  was  neither 
afraid  nor  ashamed.  She  knew  the  Great 
Searcher  of  hearts  would  not  punish  her,  be- 
cause in  every  thanksgiving  was  a  thought  of 
him,  and  every  prayer  was  a  prayer  for  two. 
She  walked  home  with  her  sister  through  the 
green  lane  —  Letty  vaguely  wondering  .what 
church  Dr.  Stedman  attended — she  hoped  he 
did  go  to  church  regularly  somewhere,  for  no- 
thing made  a  man  look  so  respectable,  especial- 
ly if  he  were  a  doctor.  Edna  had  a  sweet  com- 
posure of  mien — a  gentle  dignity  such  as  had 
never  been  seen  in  Ifer  before;  inasmuch  as 
more  than  one  stray  acquaintance  told  her 
"how  well  she  was  looking."  At  which  she 
felt  so  glad. 

But  during  the  afternoon — the  long  still  Sun- 
day afternoon — with  the  warm  jasmine-scented 
air  creeping  in  through  the  half-closed  Vene- 
tian blinds,  some  of  her  nervousness  returned, 
her  quick  restless  movements,  her  little  abrupt- 
nesses of  speech.  She  went  about  from  room 
to  room,  but  could  not  sit  long  any  where. 

Letty  watched  her  with  a  condescending  in- 
terest; rather  trying  to  bear.  ^^It's  natural, 
dear,  quite  natural.  I  used  to  feel  the  same 
myself  when  one  of  them  was  coming.  Dear 
me !  what  a  long  time  ago  it  seems  since  aify 
body  came  to  see  me !  But  even  one's  sister's 
lover  is  better  than  none.  I  hope  you  will  set- 
tle with  Dr.  Stedman  to  come  every  Sunday. 
And  he  might  sometimes  bring  his  brother  with 
him,  for  it  will  be  desperately  dull  for  me,  yon 
know.  Well,  I  declare!  Punctuality's  very 
self!  For  it  is  just  five  minutes  to  six,  and  I 
am  sure  I  see  a  gentleman  striding  down  Love 
Lane.  Ill  run  down  stairs  and  open  the  door ; 
shall  I,  Edna?" 

Edna  assented,  but  she  could  not  ntter  a  word 
more.  She  stood  at  her  window — the  window 
where  she  was  fond  of  sitting,  and  had  sat  so 
many  an  hour,  and  dreamed  so  many  a  maiden- 
dream.  She  watched  him  coming,  a  tall  fig- 
ure, strong  and  active,  walking  firmly,  without 
pauses  or  hesitation,  and  though  sometimes 
turning  the  head  round  to  glance — Edna  guessed 
whither !  There  he  was,  the  ruler  of  her  life, 
her  friend,  her  lover,  some  day  to  be  her  hus- 
band. He  was  coming  to  assume  his  rights,  to 
assert  his  sovereignty.  A  momentary  vague 
terror  smote  her,  a  fear  as  to  the  unknown  fu- 
ture, a  tender  regret  for  the  peaceful,  maiden- 
ly, solitary  days  left  behind,  and  then  her  heart 
recognized  its  master  and  went  forth  to  meet 


him;  not  gleefully,  with  timbrels  and  dances, 
but  veiled  and  gentle,  grav^  and  meek;  con- 
tented and  ready  to  obey  him,  "  even  as  Sarah 
obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him  lord," 

Edna  long  remembered,  in  years  when  it  was 
a  comfort  to  have  it  to  remember,  how  exceed- 
ingly good  Letty  was  that  day ;  how  she  went 
down  herself  to  welcome  Dr.  Stedman,  and  be- 
haved to  him — as  he  told  Edna  afterward — in  a 
way  so  womanly,  friendly,  and  sisterly  that  it 
took  away  all  his  awkwardness;  and  by  the 
time  another  little  light  footstep  was  heard  on 
the  stairs  he  was  found  sittiijg — as  quietly  as 
if  he  had  sat  there  every  Sunday  for  years — in 
the  great  arm-chair  by  the  window,  with  his 
face,  pale  indeed,  but  radiant  with  the  light  of 
happiness,  the  one  only  happiness  which  ever 
gives  that  look,  turned  toward  the  opening  door. 

It  opened,  and  Edna  came  in. 

I  have  said  this  little  woman  was  not  beauti- 
ful, not  even  pretty ;  but  there  was  a  lovesomc- 
ness  about  her — her  neat,  small,  airy  figure,  her 
harmonious  movements,  and  her  daimy  hands, 
which  often  grew  into  absolute  loveliness,  ^t 
least  would,  in  the  eyes  of  any  man  who  had  the 
sense  to  love  her,  and  prize  her  at  her  worth. 
Woman  as  she  was — all  woman — she  was     • 

"Tet  a  spirit  too,  and  bright. 
And  something  of  an  angel  light.** 

And  as  this  man — this  big,  tall,  and,  it  might 
once  have  been,  rather  rough  man — looked  at 
her,  standing  in  the  doorway  in  her  lilac  mus- 
lin dress,  his  whole  soul  came  into  his  eyes. 
Though  there  was  in  him  a  mingled  expression 
of  dread,  as  if  expecting  that  while  he  gazed 
her  wings  would  grow,  and  she  would  fly  away 
from  him. 

He  rose,  and  advanced  a  step  forward ;  then 
he  and  the  lilac  angel  shook  hands — humanly — 
in  a  most  commonplace  fashion.  After  which 
Letty,  with  astonishing  tact,  discovered  the  im- 
mediate necessity  of  *' seeing  about  tea,"  and 
disappeared. 
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.     HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


There  are  those  who  despise  small  rooms  and 
homely  furniture ;  to  whom  Love  is  nothing  ex- 
cept he  comes  dressed  in  fine  clothes,  and  in- 
habiting splendid  drawing-rooms.  Of  course, 
under  such  circumstances,  when  Poverty  enters 
in  at  the  door,  the  said  Love  will  surely  fly  out 
at  the  window.  He  has  been  far  too  much  ac- 
cnstoroed  to  think  of  himself  and  his  own  ease. 
Undeniably  it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  rich,  to  in- 
habit handsome  houses,  and  be  dressed  in  ele- 
gant clothes;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  love  so 
purely  external,  selfish,  and  self-seeking,  that  it 
can  not  exist  unless  it  has  also  these  things. 
But  the  true  love  is  something  far  far  beyond. 
And  Edna,  when  William  Stedman  took  her  in 
his  arms — just  herself  and  nothing  more — in 
her  common  muslin  gown,  with  no  attractive 
surroundings,  for  the  parlor  was  small  and 
humble  as  well  could  be — asking  her  if  she 
could  love  him,  and  if  she  were  afraid  to  be  a 
poor  man's  wife — Edna  knew  what  that  true 
love  was.  • 

They  sat  long  talking,  and  he  told  her  every 
thing,  including  a  little  confession  which  per- 
haps every  man  would  not  have  made ;  but  this 
man  was  so  conscientiously  honest  that  he  could 
not  have  been  happy  without  making  it — that 
his  first  passing  fancy  had  been  for  her  beauti- 
ful sister. 

**And  I  like  her  still— I  shall  always  like 
her,"  added  he,  with  An  earnest  simplicity  that 
made  Edna  smile,  and  assured  her  more  than 
ever  of  the  love  that  was  far  deeper  than  all 
telling.  "And — before  you  get  anxious  about 
it,  I  wish  to  say  one  thing — Letty  shall  never 
leave  you,  if  you  do  not  wish  it,  and  I  will  al- 
ways be  good  to  her.  Who  could  help  it? 
She  is  so  charming  to  look  at — so  sweet-tem- 
pered— ^so  kindly.  J4ike  her  exceedingly ;  bdt 
as  for  loving — " 

Edna  gave  one  shy  inquiring  glance  into  the 
passionate  face,  then,  in  the  strange  familiarity 
— sacred  as  sweet — which  one  little  hour  had 
brought  about  between  them,  she  laid  her  head 
npon  his  shoulder,  saying,  gently : 

"I  am  not  afraid.  1  know  you  will  never 
love  any  body  but  me.'* 

And  when  at  last  Letty  came  in,  after  a  most 
lengthy  and  benevolent  rattling  of  the  door- 
hajidle,  William  Stedman  went  up  to  her  and 
kissfed  her  like  a  brother. 

"It  is  all  settled,  and  you  are  to  live  with 
as.  We  never  mean  to  part  with  you — except 
to  somebody  better  than  ourselves." 

Thus  quietly,  in  his  brief,  masculine  way,  he 
cleared  off  the  only  weight  on  Edna's  mind — in 
the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  done.  And 
as  she  looked  up'  to  him  with  grateful  eyes,  lov- 
ing him  all  the  dearer  because  of  the  tenderness 
he  showed  to  her  own  flesh  and  blood,  he  inly 
vowed  that  he  would  never  let  her  know  how  in 
resigning  his  first  great  happiness  of  a  married 
home  all  to  themselves,  he  had  made  a  very 
great  sacrifice. 

Letty  thanked  him,  not  with  overmuch  emo- 
tion, for  she  was  so  used  to  be  first  considered, 


that  she  took  it  quite  naturally.  Then,  with  a 
little  commonplace  quizzing — not  ill-meant  but 
rather  inappropriate — she  sat  down  in  Edna's 
place  to  pour  out  tea  and  enjoy  the  distinction 
of  entertaining  "the  man  of  the  family.^ 

When  the  meal  was  ended,  Dr.  Stedman,  in 
the  aforesaid  capacity,  which  he  accepted  in  a 
cheery  and  contented  manner,  proposed  that 
they  should  at  once  enter  upon  the  question  of 
ways  and  means. 

"Which  means  being  married,  I  suppose?*' 
laughed  Letty. 

"Yes,'*  he  answered,  with  a  deep  blush,  and 
then  dashed  at  the  subject  abruptly  and  despe- 
rately. "  I  do  not  wish  to  wait — not  a  day  after 
I  get  a  hospital  appointment  which  I  have  been 
long  trying  for,  and  have  now  a  good  chance 
of.  With  that  and  my  profession  we  could  live. 
And  Julius,  he  will  have  enough  to  live  upon 
too." 

"  Will  he  live  with  you  ?  Then  how  can  I T' 
asked  Letty,  bridling  up  with  a  sudden  fit  of 
propriety. 

"  No,  not  with  us,*'  was  the  answer,  strong, 
decisive,  almost  angry.  #  As  she  knows,"  glanc- 
ing at  Edna, "  there  is  two  hundred  a  year  which, 
if  necessary,  he  can  have — part  or  whole ;  but  I 
will  not  have  him  living  with  me.  Two  men  in 
one  house  would  never  do  ;*'  and  then  he  told, 
cursorily,  the  "  slight  difference" — so  he  called 
it — which  he  had  had  with  his  brother,  and  how 
he  had  not  seen  him  since,  Julius  having  gone 
next  morning  on  a  painting  expedition. 

Edna  looked  grave,  but  Letty  listened  with 
considerable  amusement.  "And  so  Julius — I 
may  say  *  Julius,'  as  he  will  be  my  half-brother- 
in-law,  you  know — wanted  to  come  and  see  us, 
and  you  prevented  him  ?  And  if  this  quarrel 
had  not  happened  you  would  not  have  written  ? 
Perhaps  you  would  never  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  ask  Edna  at  all  ?" 

The  silly  woman  had  hit  upon  something  like 
a  truth,  or  near  enough  thereto  to  vex  the  man 
a  little. 

"  I  assure  you,  Miss  Letty — ^bnt  excuse  my 
explaining.     Your  sister  knows  all." 

Yes,  Edna  did  know— all  the  pride — all  the 
pain — the  struggle  between  duty  and  passion — 
the  difficulty  of  determining  right  from  wrong 
— honor  from  cowardliness — rashness  from  fear- 
less faith.  Many  a  man  has  gone  through  the 
like  before  his  marriage — the  woman  neither 
understanding  it  nor  pitying  it — but  Edna  did 
both.     She  laid  her  little  hand  on  his — 

"No  need  to  explain,  I  am  quite  satisfied." 

"  And  Julius  ?"  persisted  Letty,  who  was  be- 
ginning to  find  second-hand  felicity  a  little  un- 
interesting. "  Docs  he  know  of  all  this  between 
Edna  and  you  ?" 

"  No ;  but  when  he  returns  on  Monday  I 
shall  tell  him." 

"And  what  will  he  say?" 

"  I  think  he  will  say,  as  a  brother  should — 
*  It's  all  right.     Be  happy  in  your  own  way.'  *' 

"But  if  he  does  not?*'  said  Edna,  tremu- 
lously. 
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IrYilliam  Stedman  looked  vexed.  Perhaps  he 
knew  his  brother  better  than  she  did,  or  was  less 
accustomed  than  she  was  to  think  of  others. 

**  I  do  not  contemplate  any  such  impertinent 
interference  on  his  part.  But  if  so,  it  can  make 
no  difference  to  me.  When  a  man  of  my  age 
chooses  his  wife,  no  other  man,  not  even  his 
own  brother,  has  a  right  to  say  a  word.  Jolins 
had  better  not ;  I  would  not  stand  it. " 

He  spoke  loudly,  like  a  man  not  used  to  talk 
with  or  to  listen  to  women ;  a  man  who,  right 
or  wrong,  liked  to  have  his  own  way.  Truly 
he  was  far  from  perfect,  this  chosen  of  Edna's 
heart.  Yet  he  had  a  heart  too,  and  a  con- 
science, and  both  these  would  have  understood 
her  momentary  start — the  slight  shadow  which 
troubled  her  happy  face.  But  though  the  hap- 
piness lessened  the  peace  remained,  and  the  love 
which  had  created  both. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  very  gently,  "that  Ju- 
lius is  too  generous  to  make  us  unhappy.  He 
may  be  vexed  at  first,  having  had  yon  all  his 
life — and  only  you — like  Letty  and  me  here. 
But  perhaps  he  is  not  quite  so  good  as  my 
Letty."  • 

And  thinking  of  her  gentle  sister,  and  con- 
trasting their  ways  with  the  fierce  ways  of  these 
two  men — lover  and  brother,  with  whom  her  lot 
was  to  be  bound  up  for  life — Edna  trembled  a 
little ;  but  the  next  minute  she  despised  herself 
for  her  cowardice.  What  was  love  worth  if  it 
could  not  bear  a  little  pain  ?  In  the  darkening 
twilight  she  loosened  not,  but  rather  strength- 
ened, her  clasp  of  William  Stedman's  hand; 
and  as  he  went  on  talking,  principally  to  Letty, 
and  about  common  things,  the  size  and  arrange- 
ments of  his  house,  and  his  means  of  furnishing 
it,  his  good  angel  might  have  heard  that  the 
man's  voice  grew  softer  and  sweeter  every  min- 
ute. Already  there  was  stealing  into  him  that 
influence,  mysterious  as  holy,  which,  without 
any  assertion  on  their  part — any  parade  of 
rights  or  complaints  of  wrong — ^makes  all  wo- 
men— Christian  women — ^if  they  so  chose  it,  the 
queens  of  the  world.  Already  the  future  queen 
had  entered  into  her  kingdom. 

He  was  still  talking,  being  left  respectfully 
by  these  inexperienced  maidens  to  take  the 
man's  part  of  explaining  and  deciding  evenr 
thing,  when  there  came  a  knock  to  the  door, 
so  sudden  and  startling  in  that  quiet  Sunday 
evening  that  the  little  house  seemed  actually 
to  reel. 

"Probably  some  one  for  me,"  said  Dr.  Sted- 
man. "  I  left  word  at  home  where  I  might  be 
found  if  wanted ;  a  doctor  is  always  liable  to 
be  summoned,  you  know.  It  is  not  an  easy 
life  for  him  or  for  his  household,"  added  he, 
with  a  slightly  shy  and  yet  happy  smile. 

"Oh,"  cried  Letty,  "I  wouldn't  many  a 
doctor  upon  any  account,  as. I  always  said  to 
Edna" — whose  conscious  blush  showed  how 
completely  the  good  advice  had  been  thrown 
away. 

But  just  this  minute  the  front-door  was  opened 
and  the  voice  of  a  man,  hurried  and  eager,  was 


heard  inquiring  for  the  Misses  Kenderdine ;  also, 
in  not  too  gentle  tones,  whether  Dr.  Stedman  was 
here? 

"It  is  Julius,"  said  Letty.  But  what  hap- 
pened next  is  serious  enough  to  require  an- 
other chapter. 


CHAPTER  Xra. 

JcLrcB  Stedman  entered  the  parlor  in  a 
rather  excited  state.  Not  with  wine  —  that 
was  a  temptation  impossible  to  the  pure-living, 
refined  young  artist ;  but  his  excitement  was  of 
a  kind  peculiar  to  the  artistic  and  nervous  tem- 
perament, and  might  easily  have  been  mistaken 
for  that  of  drink.  His  face  was  flushed,  his  mo- 
tions abrupt,  his  speech  unnaturally  loud  and 
fast,  and  as  he  stood  shading  his  eyes  from 
the  sudden  dazzle  of  the  lamp-light,  even  his 
appearance  spoke  against  him;  for  his  dress 
was  dusty,  his  long  hair  disorderly,  and  his 
whole  exterior  very  far  below  that  standard  of 
personal  elegance — nay,  dandyism — which  was 
a  strong  characteristic  of  Julius  Stedman. 

He  bowed  to  Letty,  who  was  the  first  to  ad- 
vance toward  him. 

^*  I  am  ashamed,  Miss  Kenderdine,  of  intrud- 
ing at  this  unseemly  hour ;  but  my  brother — ^ah,  ■ 
there  you  are !  I  have  found  yon  out  at  last :" 
and  he  darted  over  to  the  doctor's  chair. 
"You're  a  pretty  fellow,  Will;  a  nice  elder 
brother ! — a  proper  person  to  lecture  a  younger 
one,  and  teach  him  the  way  he  should  go — a 
good,  honest,  generous,  candid — " 

"Julius!"  cried  Will,  catching  Mm  by  the 
arm,  and  speaking  almost  in  a  whisper,  "  com- 
mand yourself.     You  forget  these  ladies." 

"Not  at  all!"  And  there  was  no  abate- 
ment in  the  shrill,  furious  voice.  "  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  these  ladies.  And  out  of 
mj^espect,  as  soon  as  I  came  home  (unexpect- 
edly, of  course,  like  a  fool  that  I  was,  to  make 
it  up  with  you),  and  found  where  you  were 
gone,  I  came  after  you — I  came,  just  to  tell 
them  the  plain  truth.  Miss  Kenderdine,  this 
brother  of  mine,  who  comes  sneaking  here  on 
the  sly—" 

"Julius!"  Not  a  whisper  now,  but  thun- 
dered out  in  violent  passion ;  then,  controlling 
himself,  Will  added,  "Julius,  you  are  under 
an  entire  and  ridiculous  mistake.  Either  leave 
this  house  with  me  instantly,  or  sit  down  and 
listen  to  my  explanation." 

"Listen! — explanation!"  repeated  Julius, 
and  looked  bewildered  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  three  whom  he  had  found  sitting  togeth- 
er so  familiarly  and  happily  in  the  pleasant  lit- 
tle parlor. 

"  Yes,"  said  Will,  laying  his  hand  firmly  and 
kindly  on  his  brother's  shoulder,  "I  will  ex- 
plain every  thing :  there  is  no  reason  now  why 
I  should  notp  I  objected  to  your  visiting  here, 
because  you  had  no  right  to  come ;  and  your 
coming  was  an  injury  to  these  ladies,  and 
would  have  exposed  them  to  all  kinds  of  nn- 
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pleasant  remarks.  But  with  me  it  is  different. 
I  came  here  to-daj — and  it  is  my  first  visit,  I 
assure  you — with  a  distinct  right,  and  in  a  rec- 
ognized character.  Julius,  I  am  going  to  give 
you  a  sister." 

"  A  sister  !**    The  young  man  turned  fright- 
fully pale,  and  his  eyes  sought — which  face  was 
it? — Letty's.     Then,  as  with  the  strength  of 
*  despair,  he  forced  himself  to  speak.     "  Tell  me 
— tell  me  quick !     This  is  so  sudden !" 

**Not  sudden  in  reality — it  only  seems  so," 
said  William,  smiling ;  **and  you  like  her  very 
much — you  know  she  will  make  you  a  good  sis- 
ter.    Shake  hands  with  him,  Edna." 

"  Edna — is  it  Edna  !'*  And  then,  either  out 
of  his  own  natural  impulsiveness,  or  in  the  re- 
action from  a  still  stronger  excitement,  Julius 
darted  forward,  and  instead  of  shaking  hands, 
kissed  her  warmly.  ^^  I  heg  your  pardon ;  but 
I  can't  help  it.  Oh,  you  dear  little  woman — 
so  it's  yon,  is  it  ? — you  that  have  all  but  brought 
about  a  quarrel  between  Will  and  me — the  first 
we  ever  had  in  our  lives." 

"And  the  last,  I  trust,"  said  Will,  cheerily, 
submitting  to  have  his  hand  almost  shaken  oflT. 

**  Never  mind — never  mind,  now,  old  fellow. 
All's  well  that  ends  well.  I  give  you  joy.  I'm 
quite  content.  She  will  be  the  best  little  sister 
in  all  the  world.  Shake  hands  again,  Edna — 
let's  shake  hands  all  round." 

But  when  he  came  to  Letty,  he  stopped  point- 
blank. 

Letty  extended  her  long  fingers  in  a  digni- 
fied manner,  and  smiled  her  benign  smile—- 
alike  to  all — upon  the  flushed,  passionate  young 
face. 

^'I  suppose,  Mr.  Stedman,  this  makes  you 
and  me  a  sort  of  half-brother  and  sister-in-law. 
I  am  quite  willing.  I  hope  we  shall  always  be 
very  good  friends— just  like  brother  and  sister, 
indeed." 

"Thank  you,"  was  the  answer,  and  die 
young  man's  excited  mood  sank  into  quietness, 
nay,  into  more  than  quietness, 
sadness.  But  this  was  nothing 
uncommon  with  Julius  Stedman, 
who,  after  one  of  his  fits  of  high 
spirits,  generally  fell  into  a  cor- 
responding fit  of  gravity  and  mel- 
ancholy. 

This,  or  perhaps  his  mere  pres- 
ence as  an  extraneous  element  in 
what  had  been  such  a  peaceful 
trio — for,  in  these  early  days  of 
betrothal,  sometimes  an  easy  neg- 
ative third  rather  adds  to  than 
takes  away  from  the  new-found 
and  still  unfamiliar  happiness — 
made  the  evening  not  quite  so 
pleasant  as  before.  In  vain  Will, 
with  most  creditable  persisten- 
cy, maintained  conversation,  and 
Edna  by  a  great  effort  shook  ofi* 
her  shyness,  and  taking  her  place 
as  hostess  presided  at  snpper — 
endeavoring  to  be  especially  at- 


tentive to  Julius,  and  give  him  a  foretaste  of 
the  good  sister  she  intended  to  be.  For  in  the 
midst  of  all  her  own  joy  her  heart  warmed  to 
him — this  moody,  variable,  afifectionate,  lova- 
ble fellow,  who  seemed,  as  so  many  young  men 
do,  like  a  goodly  ship  with  little  ballast,  the  suc- 
cess of  whose  whole  voyage  depended  upon  what 
kind  of  hand  should  take  the  helm.  Besides, 
though  she  knew  it  was  womanish  and  ridiea- 
lous,  she  could  not  help  having  a  sort  of  pity  for 
any  body  who  had  lived  with  William  Stedman 
for  so  long,  and  would  not  now  live  with  him 
much  longer.  She  could  afiford  to  be  exceed- 
ingly kind  and  forgiving  to  poor  Julias. 

Still  the  cloud  did  not  pass  away,  and  in 
spite  of  every  body's  faint  efforts  to  disperse  it 
— except  Letty's,  who  was  not  acute  enough  to 
see  any  thing,  and  went  talking  on  in  the  most 
charmingly  unconscious  and  inappropriate  way 
— the  awkwardness  so  spread  itself,  that  it  was 
quite  a  relief  when  the  little  quartette  broke 
up.  Dr.  Stedman  proposed  leaving,  and  then 
stood  with  Edna  at  the  window,  talking  for 
ever  so  long  between  tl^mselves ;  while  Letty, 
with  a  nod  and  a  wink,  went  into  the  passage, 
beckoning  Julius  to  follow  her. 

"  We're  terribly  in  the  way — ^we  two,"  said 
she,  laughing.  "  I  am  afraid,  on  future  San- 
days,  we  shall  have  to  retire  to  the  kitchen — 
that  is,  if  you  persist  in  coming  to  take  care  of 
your  brother  when  he  goes  a-courting.  But  it 
will  be  very  dull  for  you,  with  only  stupid  me." 

"Only  you!"  said  Julius,  gazing  at  her  as 
she  stood  leaning  against  the  lobby  wall,  seem- 
ing to  illumine  the  whole  plikce,  poor  and  small 
as  it  was,  with  her  wonderful  beauty.  ^^  Onlv 
yon!" 

And  Letty  looked  down,  not  onconscions  of 
his  admiration,  and  perhaps  feeling  just  suffi- 
ciently ill-used  by  fate  as  to  think  herself  justi- 
fied in  appropriating  and  enjoying  it.  That  is, 
if  she  ever  thought  at  all ;  or  thought  ten  min- 
utes in  advance  of  the  present  moment. 
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**I  suppose  those  two  are  very  happy,"  said 
Julius,  at  length,  with  a  glnnce  in  the  direction 
of  the  silent  parlor. 

'*  Oh,  of  course.  Every  body  is  very  happy 
at  first.  That  is — I  suppose  so.  Not  that  I 
know  from  experience." 

Julius  regarded  her  with  piercing  eyes,  and 
then  laughed,  half  carelesslv,  half  cynically. 

**  Oh,  yon  and  I  are  old^itagers,  I  suppose. 
We  will  not  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  prison- 
house.  Probably,  being  in  love  is  like  being 
in  prison.'* 

**  Eh  ?"  said  Letty,  puzzled,  and  then  added, 
confidentially :  **  I  don*t  like  to  hear  you  men- 
tion prisons.  I  hope  your  brother  is  not  in 
debt — so  many  young  men  are  nowadays.  Is 
he  in  sufficiently  good  circumstances  to  warrant 
his  marriage?  Not  that  I  would  say  a  word 
against  it.  Of  course  my  sister  knows  her  own 
mind,  and  acts  as  she  thinks  right ;  she  always 
did.  But  will  they  not  be  very  poor  ?  And  it 
is  such  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  poor." 

''A  cursed  thing !"  And  there  was  a  gleam, 
almost  a  glare,  in  thoy  wild  bright  eyes  of  Ju- 
lius Stedman,  as  he  fixed  them  on  the  beautiful 
creature  before  him.  A  creature  whom  some 
fortunate  man — ^say  an  eastern  sultan  or  a  west- 
em  duke — might  have  eagerly  bought,  the  one 
with  a  ring,  the  other  with  a  given  number  of 
jlfastres,  and  carried  off  to  be  robed  in  silks  and 
hung  with  diamonds — ^laden  with  every  gift 
possible,  except  that  which,  perhaps,  after  all, 
she  might  not  care  for,  or  only  as  it  was  accom- 
panied by  these  other  things — ^his  heart.  *'  Yes, 
poverty  is  a  dreadful  thing.  There  I  quite 
agree  with  you.  Miss  Kenderdine." 

"  You  might  as  well  call  me  Letty,  and  so 
get  our  relations  clear  at  6nce,"  said  Letty, 
coquettishly. 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  Letty,"  and  he 
seized  her  hand. 

"  I  mean — our  brother  and  sisterly  relations, " 
said  Letty,  drawing  back,  upon  which  Julius 
apologized  and  also  drew  back  immediately. 

'*  As  you  were  saying,"  observed  he  after  a 
pause,  during  which  the  low  murmur  of  talking 
within  came  maddeningly  to  his  ears,  "  those 
two,  our  brother  and  sister,  regarded  by  our 
wiser  eyes,  are — simply  a  pair  of  fools.  My 
brother's  certain  income,  since  you  so  prudently 
ask  it,  is  only  two  hundred  a  year.  Besides 
that  he  may  make  another  two  hundred  by  his 
profession,  w^ich  comes  to  four  hundred  alto- 
gether. And  four  hundred  a  year  is,  of  course, 
to  a  Wjoman,  downright  poverty.  I  myself 
think  Will  is  insane  to  dream  of  marrying." 

"What  did  you  say,  my  boy?"  cried  Will, 
coming  behind  him,  with  a  radiant  light  on  his 
face,  though  it  looked  thin  and  worn  still,  "in- 
sane, am  I  ?  Why,  it's  Julius,  and  not  I  that 
deserves  a  lunatic  asylum.  He  has  been  in 
love,  off  and  on,  ever  since  he  was  fifteen,  and 
never  found  any  body  good  enough  to  please 
him  for  a  month  together.  Wait,  man !  Wait 
till  you  have  found  the  right  woman,  and  have 
won  her  too!" 


"Ah,  wait,"  said  Eklna,  softly,  as  in  a  pretty 
demure  sisterly  fashion  she  put  both  her  hands 
into  those  of  her  future  brother,  and  then  took 
them  away  to  remove  some  stray  dust  that  dis- 
figured his  coat-sleeve;  "wait  till  that  good 
time  comes.  And  she  will  be  so  happy,  and  so 
very  fond  of  you." 

"Bless  you,  my  little  sister,"  said  Julius,  in 
a  choked  voice,  as  he  suddenly  bent  down  and 
put  his  lips  to  Edna's  hand.  "No,  he's  not 
mad,  he*s  a  lucky  fellow,  that  scamp  there. 
And  he  has  had  a  comfortless  life  of  late,  I 
know  that ;  and  I  have  not  helped  to  make  it 
more  comfortable.  Perhaps  we  shall  both  be 
the  better,  we  jolly  young  bachelors,  for  having 
a  woman  to  keep  us  in  order.  Though  you'll 
find  me  a  tough  customer,  I  warn  you  of  that, 
Miss  Edna." 

"  Never  mind.  Ill  take  you  just  as  you  are, 
and  make  the  best  of  yon." 

With  which  light  jest  the  two  sisters  sent  the 
two  brothers  out  under  the  narrow  jasmine- 
scented  doorway — out  into  the  brilliant  harvest 
moonlight,  so  dazzling  white  that  it  smote  one 
almost  with  a  sense  of  chill. 

Will  put  his  arm  through  his  brother's,  and 
they  walked  on  a  considerable  way  before 
either  spoke.  At  last  Julius  took  the  initia- 
tive. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  this  is  a  pretty  go !  Catch 
a  weasel  asleep !  I  certainly  have  been  that 
unfortunate  animal.  I  had  no  more  idea  that 
any  game  of  this  sort  was  afoot  than — than  the 
man  in  the  moon,  who  perhaps  has  more  to  do 
with  such  things  than  we  suspect.  Of  course, 
love  is  only  a  fit  of  temporary  or  permanent  in- 
sanity. By-the-by,  what  a  precious  fool  I  was 
near  making  of  myself  to-night !" 

"How?" 

"  Oh,  in  several  ways ;  but  it  doesn't  matter 
now.  I've  come  out  safe  and  scot-free.  And 
pray,  how  long  is  it  since  you  made  up  your 
mind  to  marry  that  little  thing  ?" 

Will  winced. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  she  is  such  a  little 
thing;  though,  I  own,  the  best  little  woman 
imaginable;  and  has  such  neat  pretty  ways 
about  a  house — even  such  a  shabby  house  as 
theirs  looks  cozy  with  her  in  it.  How  jolly 
comfortable  she'll  make  us — I  mean  you ;  for, 
of  course,  I  shall  have  to  turn  out." 

Will  said  nothing — neither  yes  nor  no.  He 
felt  upon  him  that  cowardice,  purely  masculine, 
which  always  shrinks  from  doing  any  thing  un- 
pleasant. He  wished  he  had  had  Edna  beside 
him,  to  put,  as  plainly  as  his  own  common-sense 
put  it,  the  fact  that  a  man  has  no  right  to  lay 
upon  his  wife  more  burdens  than  she  can  bear ; 
and  that  witli  his  changeful,  moody  ways,  his 
erratic  habits,  and  his  general  Bohemian  ten- 
dencies, Julius  was,  with  all  his  lovableness, 
about  the  last  inmate  likely  either  to  be  happy 
himself,  or  to  make  others  happy,  in  a  married 
home.  That  is,  unless  the  home  were  his  ver>' 
own,  and  the  mistress  of  it  had  over  him  the 
influence,  which  was  the  only  inftnence  that 
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wonld  keep  Julias  safe — ^that  of  a  passionatelj- 
loved  and  loying  wife. 

All  this  Will  thought,  but  could  not  explain. 
Therefore  his  only  refuge  was  silence. 

**Yes,  it's  all  right,"  said  Julius,  somewhat 
coldly ;  *'  and  quite  natural  too.  I  don't  blame 
you.  You  have  done  a  deal  for  mo,  Will :  more 
than  any  brother,  or  many  a  father,  would  have 
done.  I'll  never  forget  it.  And  I  dare  say  I 
shall  be  able  to  shift  for  myself  somehow." 

"  There  will  be  plenty  of  time,  my  dear  fel- 
low," answered  WiU,  in  rather  a  husky  voice. 
*'I  shall  not  be  married  until  I  get  something 
quite  certain  to  start  with — probably  that  ap- 
pointment which  you  know  I  have  been  after 
so  long.  And  then  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  over 
to  you,  in  whole  or  part,  for  as  long  as  you  re- 
quire it,  the  other  half  of  grandfather  s  money." 

"Will,  you  don't  mean  that?" 

**  Yes,  I  do.  In  truth,  she  was  so  sore  about 
yon,  and  especially  your  being  *  turned  out,'  as 
she  called  it,  that  she  would  not  have  had  me 
without  my  promising  that  arrangement,  which 
will  make  our  marriage,  whenever  it  does  take 
place,  none  the  worse  for  any  body." 

"But—" 

"It's  no  use  arguing  with  a  woman,  especially 
one  who  won't  talk,  only  act.  Edna  is  quite 
determined.  Indeed  I  may  say  I  have  pur- 
chased her  at  the  alarming  sacrifice  of  two  hun- 
dred a  year,  payable  quarterly — " 

"  Will !"  cried  Julius,  stopping  suddenly,  and 
looking  his  brother  full  in  the  face.  The  moon- 
light showed  his  own,  which  was  full  of  emotion. 
•*  You're  a  pretty  pair,  you  and  she — six  of  one 
and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other.  I  see  it  all  now. 
Give  her  my  love.  No ;  111  take  it  to  her  my- 
self. For  me,  I've  been  a  selfish,  luxurious 
rascal  all  my  life ;  but  I'll  turn  over  a  new  leaf, 
hang  me  if  I  won't !  Ill  take  an  oath  against 
light  kid  gloves,  and  rings,  and  operas.  Ill 
dress  like  an  old  clothesman,  and  feed  like  a 
day-laborer.  And  I'll  work — by  George,  won't 
I  work!" 

"That's  right,  lad,"  said  the  elder  brother, 
cheerily.  "And  yonll  find  it  all  the  better 
when,  some  day,  you  have  to  work  for  two. 
Meantime,  instead  of  the  'family  house'  you 
wanted  to  visit  at,  youll  have  a  brother's  home 
always  to  come  to.  And  she  will  make  it  so 
bright,  as  yon  say.  Besides,  Letty  will  be 
there,"  continued  Will,  dashing  at  this  fact 
with  a  desperate  haste,  uncertain  how  it  might 
be  taken.  * 

Julius  did  start,  very  uneasily.  "  Is  she  to 
live  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  there  was  no  other  way.  As  must  be 
obvious  enough,  Letty  is  not  the  person  to  be 
left  to  live  alone." 

"No,"  said  Julius,  concisely. 

"  I  doubt  whether  she  will  like  living  with  us, 
for  we  shall  have  a  hard  struggle  to  make  ends 
meet,  at  any  rate,  for  the  first  few  years ;  and 
she  is  not  well  fitted  for  poverty — Letty,  I 
mean." 

Julius  was  sflent. 


"  But  in  that  case,  if  she  got  tired  of  us,  she 
could  easily  return  to  her  old  life  as  a  resident 
governess,  which  she  often  regrets  stiU.  Unless 
in  the  mean  time  some  young  fellow  snaps  her 
up,  which  is  far  from  improbable.  Her  sister 
says  she  has  had  lovers  without  end,  aa  was  to 
be  expected;  but  none  of  them  were  good 
enough  for  her.  Edna  hopes,  when  she  does 
many,  it  will  be  a0me  nice,  good  fellow,  with 
plenty  of  patience  and  heaps  of  money.  Lettj 
would  never  be  happy  unless  she  lived  in  clover 
and  cotton-wool.  Poor  Letty  f  It*8  well  for 
me  that  my  Edna  is  different." 

William  Stedman  must  hare  been  strangely 
blind — ^perhaps  that  little  word  "my"  produced 
the  blindness,  and  carried  his  thoughts  involun- 
tarily away — not  to  have  noticed  how  dumb 
grew  his  talkative  brother ;  how  he  walked  on 
fiercely  and  fast,  swinging  his  cane,  and  slash- 
ing at  the  hedges  in  a  aervous,  excitable  way, 
as  they  threaded  the  narrow  lanes,  which  were 
so  pretty  twenty  years  ago,  but  are  now  vanish- 
ing fast,  in  the  streets,  and  squares,  and  "gar- 
dens" of  Campden  Hill.  At  last  Julius  said, 
with  that  sudden  chang^  from  earnestness  to 
frivolity  which  was  too  common  in  him  to  cause 
Will  any  surprise — 

"  Nevertheless,  it's  odd  that  yon  and  not  I 
should  be  the  fool  or  the  madman — for  you  cer- 
tainly are  both — to  commit  matrimony.  Catch 
me  giWng  up  my  freedom,  my  jolly,  idle  life,  to 
tie  myself  to  any  woman's  apron-strings.  You'd 
better  think  twice  of  it :  eh,  old  fellow !  Edna's 
a  good  girl — ^I  don't  deny  that ;  and  likes  you — 
I  suppose ;  she'd  be  an  ass  if  she  didn't.  But 
is  there  a  girl  alive  who  would  go  on  caring  for 
a  man  unless  he  had  lots  af  money — could  give 
her  all  she  wanted-?  and  they're  always  want- 
ing something.  All  alike,  all  alike ;  and  a  pre- 
cious lot  they  are,  too.     So— 

*rd  be  a  bachelor,  bom  in  a  bower,*** 

caroled  the  young  fellow,  startling  the  green 
lanes  and  a  solitary  policeman  with  the  then 
popular  tune  of  "I'd  be  a  butterfly,"  and  in- 
venting a  doggerel  parody  to  it,  which  was,  to 
say  the  least,  rather  inappropriate  that  quiet 
Sunday  night. 

"You  are  not  yourself,  Ju,"  said  William. 
"  You  have  got  overtired.  Didn't  you  say  you 
had  walked  fifteen  miles  to-day  ?  That  was  far 
too  much.  I  shall  have  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out after  you,  even  when  we  have  a  separate 
establishment." 

And  the  elder  brother,  out  of  his  deep  heaven 
of  peace,  looked  tenderly  upon  the  foolish  fellow 
who  did  not  understand  what  peace  was,  who 
was  making  a  mock  of  it,  and  trying,  like  so 
many  other  skeptics,  driven  into  skepticism  less 
by  ifature  than  circumstances,  to  believe  that 
to  be  non-existent  which  was  only  non-beheld. 

Then  the  two  Stedmans,  with  theur  bachelor 
latch-key,  entered  their  dull,  dark,  close  bouse, 
which  breathed  the  very  atmosphere  of  dreari- 
ness and  disorder.  Julius  went  up  to  bed  al- 
most immediately ;  but  William  sat  long  in  hi5 
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empty  dining-room,  peopling  it  with  won- 
drous visions,  brightening  it  with  hearth- 
light  and  lamp-light,  and,  above  all,  the 
perpetual  light  of  a  woman's  smile — the 
smile  which  happy  love  brings  to  a  wo- 
man's lips,  never  to  be  wholly  lost  from 
them  until  they  are  set  in  that  last,  love- 
liest peace  upon  which  the  coffin-lid  closes 
— which  seems  to  say  even  to  mourning 
husband  or  children,  **  Be  content — I  am 
loving  you  still — with  God." 

William  Stedman  had  to-day  seen,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  this  love  in  his  betrothed 's 
face — and  he  felt  by  that  in  his  own  heart 
ih&t  it  would  be  his  until  death. 

He  knew,  as  well  as  his  brother  did, 
that  he  should  be  poor  enough,  probably 
for  years:  that,  with  most  men,  to  marry 
upon  his  prospects  would  be  the  height  of 
madness.  But  then  they  were  men  who 
had  not  learned,  like  himself,  the  calm 
self-denial  which  disarms  poverty  of  half  its 
dangers,  half  its  dread,  because  holding  as 
its  best  things  the  things  which  money  can 
neither  give  nor  take « away;  being  far  too 
proud  for  the  ordinary  petty  pride  of  being 
afraid  to  seem  what  one  is,  if  that  happens  to 
be  a  little  inferior  to  one's  neighbors.  True, 
he  had  never  starved,  never  been  in  debt ;  for 
neither  alternative  often  happens  to  an  unmar- 
ried man  who  has  ordinary  health,  honesty,  and 
brains — at  least,  if  it  does,  he  has  usually  only 
himself  to  blame.  But  William  Stedman  had 
been  poor,  very  poor ;  he  had  known  how  hard 
it  is  to  go  on  wearing  a  threadbare  coat  because 
yon  have  not  five  pounds  to  spare  for  a  new  one ; 
how  harder  still  to  crave  for  many  an  accident- 
al luxury  which  you  know  yon  have  no  right  to 
indulge  in.  And  perhaps,  hardest  of  all,  to 
associate  with  people  who,  in  all  but  money, 
are  fairly  your  equals ;  and  who  never  suspect, 
or  never  pause  to  think,  how  your  every  penny 
is  as  momentous  as  their  pounds.  In  short,  he 
had  learned,  in  the  many  wholesome  but  pain- 
ful ways  that  early  poverty  teaches,  the  best 
lesson  that  any  young  man  can  learn — to  con- 
trol and  deny  himself. 

Therefore,  fitter  than  most  men  was  he  to 
enter  upon  that  "  holy  estate,"  which,  perhaps, 
derives  its  very  holiness  from  the  fact  that  it 
requires  from  both  man  and  woman  infinite  and 
never-ending  self-denial:  teaching,  as  nothing 
else  can  teach,  that  complete  absorption  of  self 
into  another,  which  is  the  key-stone  and  sum- 
mit of  true  happiness. 

Possibly  William  Stedman  did  not  say  all 
these  things  to  himself,  for  he  was  not  much 
given  to  preaching  or  to  self-examination — in 
truth,  he  never  had  time  for  it ;  but  he  felt 
them,  in  a  dim,  nebulous  way ;  he  "  took  stock 
of  himself,"  so  to  speak,  as  to  whether  he  was 
fit  for  the  life  which  lay  before  him — fit  to  be 
trusted  with  the  happiness  of  a  sweet,  fond,  ig- 
norant, innocent  woman ;  whether  he  had 
strength  for  her  sake  to  go  on  with  hard  work' 
and  little  pleasure,  to  place  his  enjoyments  in 
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inward  rather  than  outward  things,  and  to  re- 
nounce very  much  that  to  most  young  men — 
Julius,  for  instance — would  be  what  he  to  him- 
self had  jestingly  termed,  like  the  linen-drapers' 
advertisements,  an  ** alarming  sacrifice." 

He  was  not  afraid,  for  he  knew  Edna  was 
not.  He  knew  that  whatever  he  had  to  give 
up  in  the  world  without  would  be  made  up  by 
the  world  within.  That  this  little  woman  would 
come  in  on  his  cheerless,  untidy  hearth  like  a 
good  fairy,  reducing  chaos  to  order,  and  charm- 
ing away  gloom  and  dullness  by  her  bright, 
sweet  ways.  Besides  that,  he  felt  that  with 
her  direct  simplicity,  her  unworldly  tone  of 
thought,  her  divine  instinct  for  right  and  truth, 
she  would  come  and  sit  in  his  heart  like  a  con- 
science— a  blessing  as  well  as  a  deligh't,  making 
him  better  as  well  as  happier,  and  happier  just 
because  he  was  better. 

"  God  has  been  very  kind  to  me — ^far  kinder 
than  I  deserved,"  said  the  young  man  to  him- 
self, thinking,  in  his  happiness,  more  than  he 
often  found  time  to  think,  of  the  Source  whence 
aU  happiness  flows.  And  his  heart  melted  with- 
in him ;  and  the  long,  pent-up  storm  of  head- 
long passion,  and  frantic  pride,  and  bitter  self- 
distrust  which  had  raged  within  him  for  weeks 
and  months,  and  had  come  td  a  climax  two  days 
ago,  when  he  felt  himself  driven  mad  by  the 
sound  of  a  voice  and  the  touch  of  a  little,  igno- 
rant hand — all  this  calmed  itself  down  into  a 
most  blessed  quiet,  like  a  summer  evening  after 
a  thunder-shower,  when  every  thing  is  so  per- 
fumy,  fresh,  and  green,  and  the  flowers  are  lift- 
ing up  their  heads,  and  the  birds  sing  doubly 
loud  and  clear,  even  though  the  large-leaved 
trees  are  still  dropping — as  more  than  one 
great,  heavy  drop  fell,  in  this  sacred  solitude, 
from  William  Stedman's  eyes. 

They  came  from  a  sudden  thought  which 
darted  across  him — the  thought,  not  of  Edna, 
but  of  his  mother.  He  scarcely  remembered 
her — he  was  only  seven  years  old  when  she 
died ;  but  he  knew  she  was  a  very  good  woman ; 
and  be  had  kept  up  all  his  life  this  faint,  shad- 
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owy  remembrance  with  a  sort  of  silent  idolatrj 
which  had  begun  then  in  his  childish  yet  tena- 
ciously faithful  heart. 

He  wondered  whether  she  had  any  knowledge 
of  what  had  happened  to  him  to-day,  and  wheth- 
er she  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  wife 
he  had  chosen  ;  and  he  thought,  the  next  time 
he  saw  Edna,  he  would  tell  her  all  these  his 
childish  recollections,  and  take  her,  instead  of 
pearls  and  diamonds,  which  she  altogether  re- 
fused to  accept  from  him,  the  simple  guard-ring 
which  had  belonged  to  his  mother. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

It  was  now  fully  ten  months  since  William 
Stedman  and  Edna  Kenderdine  had  plighted 
that  promise,  which,  when  made  deliberately, 
wisely,  and  justifiably  on  both  sides,  should  be 
held  as  inyiolable  as  the  subsequent  vow  before 
the  altar.  That  is,  if  the  love,  which  is  its  only 
righteous  foundation,  lasts.  Otherwise,  the  best 
wisdom  is  that  which  Edna  sometimes  gave  in 
answer  to  Letty's  murmurings  of  the  misery  of 
long  engagements,  and  the  advantage  of  keep- 
ing "free."  "When  he  wishes  to  be  free,  he 
is  free.  The  moment  he  ceases  to  love  me  let 
him  go!*' 

But  this  contingency  did  not  seem  likely  to 
happen.  Though  the  promise  had  been  made 
conditionally,  that  is,  he  had  told  her  in  his 
deep  humility,  that  when  she  found  out  all  the 
bad.  things  in  him,  she  might  break  it  at  any 
time,  and  he  should  not  blame  her — still,  she 
found  out  all  the  bad  things,  and  she  did  not 
break  it.  Perhaps  he  too  discovered  certain 
little  earthly  specks  in  his  angel's  white  wings, 
just  enough  to  keep  her  from  flying  away  from 
him,  and  survived  the  discovery.  For  two  peo- 
ple, who  expect  to  find  one  another  all  perfec- 
tion, must  be  taught  such  wholesome  lessons ; 
and  doubtless  these  lovers  had  to  learn  them. 
But  they  had  the  sense  to  keep  both  their  ex- 
perience and  their  mode  of  acquiring  it  strictly 
to  themselves. 

**  You  two  never  quarrel,"  Letty  would  say 
sometimes,  half  puzzled,  half  vexed.  "I  thought 
lovers  always  quarreled.  I  am  sure  I  squab- 
bled continually  with  all  mine." 

At  which  Edna  smiled,  and  only  smiled. 
Her  sister's  unconscious  plurals  precluded  all 
argument.  As  well  reason  with  the  Grand 
Turk  on  the  Christian  law  of  marriage  as  talk 
to  poor  Letty  of  the  mysterious  law  of  love. 

And  yet  she  was  most  kind,  most  good-na- 
tured ;  an  ever  welcome  and  convenient  third 
in  the  various  week-day  walks,  and  meetings 
for  "sight -seeing,"  which  Dr.  Stedman  con- 
trived to  steal  out  of  his  busy  life,  and  add  to 
those  blessed  Sundays  which  he  spent  ^-ith  his 
betrothed,  healing  thereby  all  the  cares  and 
worries  of  the  seven  days  past.  And  he  was 
so  good  to  Letty ;  he  took  such  pains  that  she 
should  never  be  forgotten  in  any  pleasure  which 
could  be  given  her,  that  she  liked  Will  very 


much.  But  still  she  moaned  sometimes — Let- 
ty rather  enjoyed  moaning — over  the  probable 
length  of  Edna's  engagement,  and  the  misfor- 
tune of  her  marrying  a  poor  man. 

'*  For  talk  as  you  like,  my  dear,"  she  some- 
times oracularly  said,  "  I  am  certain  yon  would 
be  a  deal  happier  in  an  elegant  house,  with  a 
carriage  to  drive  in,  and  plenty  of  good  society. 
And — don't  look  so  indignant — I  dare  say  he 
would  love  you  better — men  always  do,  yon 
know — if  you  were  a  little  better  dressed." 

But  Edna  only  smiled,  and  smoothed  out  her 
pretty  cottons  and  muslins,  as  carefully  as  if 
they  were  silks  and  satins.  Perhaps  beaten 
had  mercifully  given  her  a  temperament  that 
did  not  much  care  for  luxuries,  except  those 
of  heaven's  providing,  common  and  free  as  air 
and  sunshine — such  as  cleanliness,  order,  sim- 
plicity, and  harmony.  And  then  she  was  so 
happy,  for  God  had  sent  her  her  heart's  desire. 
She  sang  over  her  daily  work  like  an  April 
thrush  in  a  thorn -tree,  building  its  nest  through 
rain  and  shine.  Letty  complained  bitterly  of 
the  delay  which  made  school-keeping  still  nec- 
essary; Dr.  Stedman  openly  grumbled  at  the 
school  and  all  belonging  to  it;  and  often  be- 
haved exceedingly  badly,  and  very  like  a  man ; 
but  Edna  was  as  gay  as  a  lark,  and  never 
swerved  from  her  firm  determination  not  to  be 
married  till  a  small  certainty  made  the  marriage 
prudent  as  regarded  them  all.  She  declared 
she  would  work  steadily  on,  like  a  brave  inde- 
pendent little  woman  as  she  was,  till  the  veiy 
day  of  her  marriage. 

"  For,"  she  said  once,  with  her  sweet,  earn- 
est face  lifted  up  to  the  clouded  one  of  her  lov- 
er, "  I  see  no  pleasure,  and  no  dignity  either, 
in  idleness.  If  you  had  not  loved  me  I  should 
have  been  a  working-woman  to  the  end  of  my 
days,  and  have  worked  cheerily  too.  When 
you  can  work  for  me  111  work  no  more.  But 
if  ever  you  needed  it,  and  I  could  do  it,  I  would 
fall  to  work  again,  and  you  should  not  hinder 
me!  I'd  begin  once  more  to  teach  my  little 
butchers  and  bakers  and  candlestick-maken, 
and  think  myself  honored  in  the  duty." 

And  then  the  strong  man  would  catch  her  in 
his  arms,  and  thank  God  he  had  chosen  a  wo- 
man who,  in  the  countless  troubles  that  man's 
lot  is  heir  to,  would  neither  be  selfish  nor  cow- 
ardly, a  burden  nor  a  snare ;  but,  under  her 
soft  meekness,  would  carry  about  with  her  a 
spirit  fearless  as  his  own. 

After  much  delay  the  long-hoped-for  hospital 
appointment  was  given — and  given  to  some  one 
else.  William  told  this  news  to  Edna  one  dark 
night  coming  through  the  green  lanes  home 
from  church — told  it  briefly,  almost  sharply; 
which  showed  how  deep  was  his  disappoint- 
ment.    She  only  pressed  his  arm  and  said : 

"Never  mind.  We  are  young  still.  It  is 
said  to  be  good  to  bear  the  yoke  in  one's  youth." 

''Yes,  if  it  is  not  so  heavy  as  to  make  one 
humpbacked  for  life,"  answered  Dr.  Stedman, 
with  a  laugh,  tuneless  and  hard ;  then,  stopping 
under  the  next  gas-lamp,  he  saw  Edna  was  ciy- 
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ing.  Hu  poor  Edna,  whose  life  was  no  easier 
than  his  own !  In  the  next  dark  place  they 
came  to  he  tnmed  and  clasped  her  to  his  heart, 
with  all  the  hittemess  melted  oat  of  it,  hat  with 
a  passion  of  yearning  that  even  she  could  not 
understand.  After  that  they  spoke  of  the  lost 
hospital  appointment  no  more. 

Then,  too,  Jalins  fell  into  a  very  nnsatisfac- 
toiy  state,  physical  and  moral,  which,  even  if 
Will  had  not  confided  it  to  her,  Edna  was  too 
sharp-eyed  pot  to  see.  He  looked  wretched- 
ly ill,  was  often  moody  and  out  of  temper; 
took  vehement  fits  of  work,  and  corresponding 
fits  of  despondent  idleness.  Whether  it  was 
that  the  home  he  was  soon  to  qait  lost  even  its 
snudl  attractions  for  him,  or  from  some  other 
nameless  fancy,  hut  Julias  became  more  erratic 
than  ever :  in  his  comings  and  goings  entirely 
unreliable,  save  on  those  Sundays  when,  wheth- 
er invited  or  not,  he  always  presented  himself 
with  his  brother  at  the  Misses  Kenderdine's 
door. 

There  might  have  been  a  pleasanter  guest ; 
for  sometimes  he  sat  whole  evenings,  like  a 
clond  of  gloom,  by  the  cheerful  fireside ;  or  else 
startled  the  whole  party  by  his  unnatural  flow 
of  spirits.  They  bore  with  him — every  body  al- 
ways did  bear  with  Julius.  And  these  lovers 
had  a  quality  not  universal  among  people  In 
their  circumstances — their  own  happiness  made 
them  very  patient  with  those  who  had  none. 
Besides,  Julius  was  not  always  a  dead  weight 
upon  Edna  and  Will ;  with  astonishing  tact  he 
always  contrived,  early  or  late,  to  escape  to  the 
kitchen  fire,  which,  the  servant  being  absent  at 
church,  was  faithfully  presided  over  by  Letty's 
favorite  cat,  large  and  lovely  as  herself — and 
by  Letty.  There — he  and  Letty  shared  each 
other's  companionship  for  hours. 

What  resulted  was  sure  to  result,  even  if  the 
two  elders,  for  once  in  their  lives  sufiicientlv  so 
self-engrossed  as  to  be  ob^vious  of  others,  had 
seen  what  they  did  not  see  until  too  late  to  pre- 
vent. That  is,  supposing  they  had  any  right  to 
prevent  it. 

I  Letty  too— she  should  not,  at  this  point,  be 
blamed  too  severely.  She  was  like  many  an- 
other woman,  not  wicked,  only  weak.  It  was 
very  pleasant  to  her  to  be  adored,  and  it  would 
be  to  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  women  who  read 
about  her  in  these  pages — girls  who  are  taught 
from  earliest  maidenhood  that  the  grand  aim 
of  life  is  to  be  loved  rather  than  to  love.  She 
did  not  at  all  dislike — ^who  would  ? — after  her 
dull  week's  work,  to  have,  for  some  hours  eveiy 
Sunday,  those  passionate  eyes  following  her 
about  wherever  she  moved,  that  eager  breath 
hanging  on  every  word  she  uttered,  whether 
silly  or  wise ;  those  looks,  which  said  as  plain- 
ly as  words  could  say — sometimes  joking,  some- 
times earnestly,  when  he  glanced  at  the  lovers 
— "Never  mind  them,  /live  only  for  you." 
Only  looks.  Julius  never  committed  himself— 
never  said  a  syllable  which,  to  use  Letty 's  phrase 
afterward,  could  be  "taken  hold  of."  As  for 
flirting,  of  course  she  was  well  used  to  "that 


sort  of  thing;"  but  this  was  admiration  of  a 
novel  kind — persistent,  permanent,  and  yet 
kept  so  safely  within  limits,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  their  approaching  relationship,  or 
connection,  or  whatever  they  chose  to  call  it— 
that  if  at  any  time  during  the  winter  and  spring 
Letty  had  been  asked  the  direct  question,  which 
she  never  was  asked — "  Is  Julius  Stedman  mak- 
ing love  to  you?"  she  would  have  answered, 
without  any  falsehood — that  is.  not  in  her  notion 
of  falsehood — "  Oh,  dear,  no  \  not  the  least  in 
the  world." 

And  yet  all  the  while  she  was  maddening 
him  with  her  beauty,  bewildering  him  with 
her  caprices;  sometimes  warm,  sometimes  cold ; 
having  little  quarrels,  and  making  it  up  again ; 
assuming  the  tenderest  "sisterly"  confidence, 
and  then  sliding  off  again  into  perfect  coldness 
and  unapproachable  civility.  Doing  it  all  half 
consciously,  half  unconsciously ;  aware  of  her 
power,  and  liking  to  exercise  it  up  to  a  certain 
extent — ^an  extent  that  gave  herself  no  incon- 
venience. But  once,  when  the  thrushes  were 
singing,  on  the*  budding  trees  of  Kensington 
Gardens,  as  they  walked  there  of  evenings — 
and  again,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, when  Julias  took  them  all  in  great  pride 
to  see  his  first  well -hung  picture,  and  Letty 
looked  so  beaming  and  beautiful  that  eveiry 
body  turned  to  stare  at  her — then,  seeing  cer- 
tain alarming  symptoms  in  Julius,  she  drew  in 
her  horns,  and  was  exceedingly  cold  and  cau- 
tious for  a  day  or  two.  "  For,"  she  reasoned 
to  herself,  and  long  afterward  repeated  the  rea- 
sons to  Edna,  "  what  was  I  to  do  with  the  young 
man?     He  hadn't  a  half-penny." 

Quite  right,  Letty  Kenderdine — ^not  a  half- 
penny ! — only  a  man's  heart,  or  worse,  a  man's 
soul,  to  be  lost  or  won,  according  as  a  woman 
chooses.  But  that,  in  these  days,  and  with 
many  people,  is  quite  immaterial. 

It  was  a  day  rather  momentous — that  first 
Monday  in  May — ^when  Julius  learned  his  pic- 
ture was  hung.  Will  had  decided  with  Edna 
that  they  must  all  go  to  see  it,  and  the  sisters 
had  a  wild  struggle  after  sudden  spring  bonnets 
to  be  assumed  at  a  few  hours'  notice;  "for," 
said  Letty,  "we  can't  go  at  all  unless  we  go 
respectable."  And  possibly  William  Stedman 
thought  a  little  beyond  respectability  the  happy 
face  circled  with  white  daisies  unde#a  round- 
brimmed  straw  bonnet — such  as  was  the  fashion 
then — ^which  smiled  beside  him,  so  delighted  in 
the  brief  holiday  with  him.  For  Letty— Letty 
always  looked  beautiful.  She  was  a  picture  in 
herself.  But,  as  fate  so  often  balances  things, 
she  did  not  care  half  so  much  about  the  pictures 
as  Edna  did ;  nor,  handsome  as  it  was,  did  her 
face  look  half  so  beamingiis  that  one  from  whence 
William  Stedman  learned  to  see  mysteries  of 
loveliness  which  had  never  come  upon  his  dark- 
ened mind  before.  There  was  in  him  just  enough 
of  the  poetic  nature  to  wish  h6  had  more  of  it, 
and  to  be  tenderly  reverential  toward  the  be- 
loved woman  who  had  it,  and  whom  he  thought 
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who  knew  herself  to  have  so  many  faults,  to  be 
at  times  so  fierce  and  hasty,  passionate  and 
anwise,  held  a  different  opinion. 

They  examined  the  pictares,  none  of  which 
Edna  liked  better  than  Julius's  own — ^the  land- 
scape about  which  she  had  heard  so  much — 
painted  as  Julius  dared  to  paint,  and,  in  that 
anti-Pre-Raphaelite  time,  was  greatly  despised 
for  painting — from  absolute  nature,  instead  of 
nature  diluted  through  faded  Old  Masters — 
Claudes,  Poussins,  and  Salvator  Rosas— each  a 
degree  further  off  from  reality  than  the  last. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Julius,  a  gleam  of  hope  lighting 
up  his  melancholy  eyes,  as  they  followed  a  stray 
sunbeam  which  kindled  in  deeper  beauty  his 
beautiful  work ;  **  this  year  I  think  I  have  not 
wasted  my  tijne.  Perhaps  I  may  end  in  being 
an  artist  after  all.'* 

**Were  you  thinking  of  being  any  thing 
else  ?'*  asked  Edna,  surprised. 

Julius  blushed  slightly,  **  Oh,  I  think  of  so 
many  things.  A  painter  never  makes  money, 
and  I  want  money — terribly.  But  let  us  look 
at  the  pictares,  Letty."  She  was  hanging  on 
his  arm,  piloted  carefully  through  the  crowd. 
"You  were  admiring  that  portrait's  velvet 
gown — here  is  another  well-painted  bit  of  vel- 
vet for  you,  and  a  bit  of  sentiment  too — a  girl 
taking  a  thorn  out  of  a  boy's  finger.  What  a 
mildly  determined  air  she  has !  she  won't  let 
him  go,  though  he  winces  at  the  pain — just  like 
a  man,  and  just  like  a  woman.  The  old  story. 
She  is  beginning  to  hurt  him  even  at  seven  years 
old." 

**She  ought  to  hurt  him,  nor  be  afraid  of 
hurting  him,  if  she  can  take  the  thorn  away," 
said  Edna,  gently. 

'*  Listen,  WiU !  Now  you  see  what  lies  be- 
fore you !  Bravo  I  Who  wouldn't  rather  be  a 
bachelor,  if  all  men's  wives  are  to  be  ready  with 
needle  and  penknife  to  wound  their  spouses — 
of  course,  entirely  for  their  good.  Heigh-ho ! 
What  say  you,  Letty?" 

**  1  beg  your  pardon ;  what  were  you  talking 
about  ?"  replied  Letty,  whose  attention  had  been 
wholly  distracted  by  a  charming  bonnet  which 
she  was  most  anxious  Edna  should  see  and  imi- 
tate. But  Edna  was  absorbed  in  a  picture  which 
she  never  saw  after  that  day,  and  never  even 
knew  whose  it  was ;  but  it  fastened  itself  upon 
her  memiry,  to  be  revived,  even  after  many 
years,  like  invisible  color,  which  some  magic 
touch  makes  fresh  as  ever. 

It  was  called  **  In  another  Man's  Garden," 
and  was  simply  a  suburban  cottage-door,  paint- 
ed with  the  intense  realism  then  altogether 
pooh-poohed  and  despised.  Thereat  —  also 
modem  and  real,  down  to  coat,  hat,  and  stick 
— stood  a  young  man,  bidding  the  cheery  morn- 
ing adieu  to  his  wife  and  child  before  going  to 
business — a  happy,  intens^y  happy  little  group, 
safely  shut  inside  the  rose-trellised  walls.  While 
outside,  leaning  against  the  gate,  was  a  solitary 
figure — a  broken-down,  dust-stained,  shabby 
man — gazing  with  mour^fel  yearning  into  ''an- 
other man's  garden." 
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Edna  looked  at  her  betrothed,  then  at  the 
picture;  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She 
could  not  help  it.  She  understood  it  all  so 
well.     So— out  of  his  deep  content — did  he. 

"Poor  ffeUow!"  said  William,  as  if  he  were 
speaking  of  a  real  person. 

"  Oh,  that's  me !"  cried  Julius,  with  a  short 
laugh.  *'I  thought  you  would  recognize  the 
likeness.  The  painter  is  a  friend  of  mine.  He 
asked  me  to  sit,  and  thought  I  looked  the  char- 
acter to  perfection.     Do  I,  Letty  ?'.* 

"  What,  the  gentlemanly  young  man  in  the 
garden  ?" 

''No;  the  blackguard  outside.  That  was 
the  character  I  personated.  I  get  quite  used 
to  my  battered  old  hat,  and  stockingless  shoes, 
and  coat  all  rags  and  tatters." 

"Did  you  really  put  on  these  things?  Oh, 
how  nasty  of  you  !"  said  Letty,  turning  away  in 
great  disgust. 

The  artist  laughed  again,  more  bitterly  than 
before.  "Then  if  I  ever  appear  as  a  returned 
convict,  or  a  repentant  prodigal,  it's  of  no  use 
my  coming  to  you,  Letty  ?" 

"  Julius !  how  can  yon  talk  of  things  so  very 
shocking  ?     It  makes  me  quite  miserable." 

Here  Letty  gave — and  Edna  caught,  startling 
her  into  uneasy  suspicion — one  of  those  sidelong, 
downcast  looks,  which  might  well  delude  a  man 
into  that  mad  passion  which,  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon,  gleamed  in  every  feature  of  Julias 
Stedman's  face,  as  he  followed  her  like  her 
shadow,  and  seemed  only  to  live  npon  her 
snule. 

"  Something  will  surely  happen ;  and  oh,  I 
wonder — ^I  wonder  what — "  thought  Exina,  very 
anxiously ;  longing  for  the  next  Sunday,  when 
she  would  have  a  quiet  hour  to  lay  all  her  anx- 
ieties upon  the  wise,  tender,  manly  heart  which 
was  her  comfort  in  all  her  troubles  now. 

Qut  as  yet  there  wAb  no  chance  of  a  quiet 
word  with  William,  for  the  four  came  home  to 
Kensington  ignominiously  in  an  omnibus^  to 
Letty's  unconcealed  dismay. 

"  Ah,"  sighed  she,  "  how  nice  it  would  be  if 
Dr.^tedman  kept  his  brougham,  like  so  many^ 
London  doctors — I  do  so  like  a  carriage !"   At 
which  Will  laughed,  but  Julius  looked  dark  and 
sad  for  the  whole  journey. 

It  was  a  recognized  rule  that  the  Stedmans 
should  only  be  received  on  a  Sunday,  so  the 
four  young  people  parted  at  the  Misses  Ken- 
derdine's  gate,  and  Edna  and  Letty  sat  down 
to  their  late  tea,  very  tired  both  of  them — one 
a  little  cross,  and  the  other  just  a  little  weaiy- 
hearted. 

Edna  could  bear  her  own  burdens — ^their  own 
burdens,  she  and  William  together;  but  she 
thought,  if  an  added  weight  were  to  come,  and 
such  a  serious  anxiety  as  a  love  affair  or  mar- 
riage engagement  between  Letty  and  Julius 
must  inevitably  be,  however  it  might  end,  her 
cares  would  be  heavy  indeed ;  for  neither  of 
these  two  were  the  sort  of  people  capable  of 
bearing  their  own  troubles,  to  say  nothing  of 
lightening  other  j^g^'g.  ^^U^lt: 
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As  she  looked  at  Letty,  so  handsome  and  so 
helpless,  and  thought  of  Julias,  who  had  tamed 
from  the  door  in  one  of  his  sad  sullen  fits,  pain- 
ful and  yet  pathetic  as  those  of  a  naughty  child,' 
Edna  felt  her  couHige  give  way,  and  her  heart 
sink  with  that  strange  foreboding  of  etil  which 
comes  sometimes,  we  know  not  how  or  why. 
Without  saying  a  word  to  Letty — it  would  have 
been  neither  delicate  nor  wise — she  pondered 
over  the  whole  question,  till  at  last,  utterly  be- 
wildered, it  settled  itself  into  her  one  grand 
refuge  for  all  distresses — "  I  will  tell  it  to  Will- 
iam next  Sunday."  And,  comforting  as  this 
thought  was,  it  brought  also  a  vague  longing 
for  the  time  when  their  life  would  be  all  Sun- 
days, when  they  would  be  continually  together. 
With  it  came  a  fear — the  fear  that  will  come 
with  deep  love — lest  something  should  come  be- 
tween them.  Only,  to  their  faith  and  constancy, 
nothing  could  come  but  death ;  and  that  she  did 
not  fear,  for  it  would  only  be  falling,  as  David 
wished  to  fall,  into  the  hands  of  God — the  same 
God  who  had  already  made  them  so  happy. 

**  Yes,  we  have  been  happy — very  happy,  and 
I  am  yery,  very  thankful!"  thought  poor  Edna, 
and  her  serenity  returned — the  unchangeable 
peace  of  those  who  have  the  blessedness  of  be- 
ing able  to  recognize  their  blessings. 

Tired  as  she  was  she  took  out  her  work  and 
was  sitting — let  as  boldly  confess  it — mending 
a  large  basketful  of  stockings,  when  there  came 
a  knock  at  the  front-door. 

Letty  started  up  from  the  sofa. 

"  That's  William's  knock— I  know  it  is.  Oh, 
what  can  have  happened  !** 

<* Nothing  to  be  frightened  at,"  said  William, 
who  was  in  the  room  almost  as  soon  as  she 
spoke.  Good  new%not  ill,  were  written  on 
his  face.  '^I  beg  your  pardon.  I  could  not 
help  coming."  He  shut  the  door  behind  him, 
and  then,  regardless  of  her  sister's  presence, 
clasped  Edna  tight  in  his  arms.  *^  It  has  come 
at  last — come  at  h&st,  thank  God !"  And  in  an 
ecstasy  of  joy  which  betrayed  how  sharp  had 
been  the  unacknowledged  suffering  he  kissed 
again  and  ag^n  his  betrothed  wife — then  went 
over  and  kissed  Letty,  and  bade  her  wish  him 
joy. 

Presently,  when  he  was  sufficiently  calm  for 
a  consecutive  statement  to  be  got  out  of  him. 
Dr.  Stedman  told  the  great  news — strangely 
little  it  would  seem  to  some  people,  yet  to 
these  two  was  enough  to  uplift  them  into  per- 
fect felicity. 

It  was  one  of  those  bits  of  **  good  luck" — he 
called  it  nothing  more,  and  always  protested 
he  had  done  nothing  to  win  it — which  occa- 
sionally turn  the  tide  of  a  man's  .fortune  by 
giving  him,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  that 
slight  impetus  of  help  without  which  a  fair 
start  is  nearly  impracticable.  A  great  lady, 
and  good  as  great,  who  had  been  interested 
in  Dr.  Stedman's  incessant  labors  among  the 
poor,  had  offered  him  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment as  physician  to  a  charitable  institution 
which  she  had  founded  and  principally  sup- 


ported. His  salary  was  to  be  £300,  and,  by- 
and-by,  £400  a  year — a  solid  foundation  of 
annual  income ;  while  the  work  could  not  in- 
terfere witSi  his  practice,  but  would  rather  give 
him  opportunities  for  that  continual  study  of 
his  profession  which  a  doctor  so  much  needs, 
and  which,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he 
finds  so  difficult  to  obtain.  Thus  the  lady,  a 
far-sighted  and  generous  woman,  in  securing 
his  services,  benefited  both  sides,  and  in  doing 
a  prudent  did  also  a  kindly  deed. 

*'I  wish  she  knew  all  the  happiness  she  has 
given  us!"  said  Edna,  trembling  and  agitated; 
while  Letty,  as  was  her  wont  under  all  novel 
and  exciting  circumstances,  began  to  cry.  In 
fact,  they  all  shed  an  honest  tear  or  two,  and 
then  they  sat  down  together — Edna  close  by 
William,  holding  Letty's  hand  on  the  other 
side — to  try  and  realize  the  sudden  bliss — this 
unexpected  change  in  all  their  afifairs. 

'  *  Does  Julius  know  ?"  ask^  Edna,  anxiously. 

"  No — the  letter  came  after  he  had  gone  out. 
You  know  he  almost  always  does  go  out  of  even- 
ings. But  it  will  be  a  brighter  home  for  him  to 
come  to  when  you  are  there — and  Letty." 

William  said  this  in  all  simplicity,  as  Edna 
at  once  perceived  ;  and  his  evident  unconscious- 
ness of  the  idea  which  had  lately  entered  her 
mind  shook  Edna's  faith  in  her  own  quickness 
of  perception.  If  William  were  quite  at  ease 
concerning  his  brother,  why  should  she  perplex 
herself  or  perplex  him  by  speaking  of  this  mat- 
ter of  Julius  and  Letty  ?  So,  for  the  present, 
she  let  it  slip  by ;  and  when  Letty  benevolently 
quitted  the  room  and  left  her  alone  with  her 
lover  she  forgot  every  thing,  as  lovers  do. 

Forgive  them,  if  so  be  there  is  any  need  of 
forgiveness.  Life  is  so  short,  so  changeful,  so 
full  of  infinite  chances  of  grief  and  loss,  who 
would  grudge  to  any  body  a  little  love,  a  little 
happiness  ?  Th&e  two  were  ready  to  take  both 
the  sweet  and  the  bitter,  the  evil  and  the  good, 
believing  that  both  come  alike  by  the  Father's 
will.  Yet  who  can  wonder  that,  as  they  sat 
together,  knowing  they  were  going  to  be  mar- 
ried— not  exactly  "to-morrow,"  as  Dr.  Sted- 
man had  ingeniously  suggested,  but  within  a 
few  weeks — and  that,  come  weal  or  woe,  they 
would  never  more  be  parted,  it  was  surely  par- 
donable if,  for  a  while,  they  forgot  every  body 
but  themselves. 

'*And  you  are  not  afraid  to  begin  life  with 
me — to  be  a  poor  man's  wife?  for  it  will  be 
that;  Edna.  I  can't  dress  you  any  better  than 
this" — touching  tenderly  her  gray  merino  gown; 
'*  and  the  carriage  Letty  wants,  it  may  be  yean 
before  I  can  give  it  you,  if  ever.  Oh,  my  love, 
am  I  harming  you  ?  In  marrying  you  now,  at 
once,  while  I  have  still  only  just  enough  for  us 
to  live  upon,  am  I  doing  you  any  wrong?" 

**  Wrong ! "  she  Cried,  as  she  clung  round  his 
neck  for  a  minute,  and  then  drew  back,  looking 
at  him  with  the  brightest  face — the  most  radi- 
ant, and  yet  half-indignant  eyes.  "Wrong! 
you  are  showing  me  the  utmost  love,  and  pay- 
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to  a  woman.  You  are  taking  me  at  your  life's 
beginning  that  we  may  begin  it  together.  That 
is  the  right  thing.  Don't  be  afraid,  William, 
ni  help  you — I  know  I  can,  for  I  am  not  a 
coward,  and  I  have  you.  Oh!  if  men  were 
more  like  you,  had  your  courage,  your  faith, 
there  would  not  be  so  many  broken-hearted 
women  in  the  world." 

**  And  there  would  not  be  so  many  bad,  ru- 
ined men,  I  think,  if  women  were  more  like  my 
Edna." 

So  talked  these  two — foolishly,  no  doubt,  and 
with  a  vicarious  self-laudation  which  is  very 
much  the  habit  of  lovers.  ,  And  yet  there  was 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  a  truth  which,  day 
by  day,  as  she  and  Letty  busied  themselves  ev- 
ery spare  hour  in  those  innocent  wedding  prep- 
arations which  every  honest  heart,  either  of 
friend  or  stranger,  can  not  help  taking  pleasure 
in,  forced  itself  deeper  and  deeper  upon  Edna's 
heart.  No  worykr  show  was  there — ^no  hiding 
with  splendid  otBde  formalities  the  hoUowness 
within :  she  was  going  to  be  as  William  said — 
a  poor  man's  wife ;  and  expensive  clothes  and 
extravagant  outlay  of  any  sort  would  be  mere- 
ly ridiculous;  but  Edna  prepared  herself  for 
her  great  change  with  all  the  happy-heartcd- 
ness  that  a  bride  should  have,  a  bride  who 
knows  that  down  to  the  lowest  depth  of  her 
soul  is  not  a  feeling  that  need  be  hidden,  not  a 
thought  that  God  and  her  husband  may  not 
see. 

One  little  thing  made  her  sorry.  Julius  did 
not  come  to  see  her ;  indeed,  he  had  taken  him- 
self off  on  an  artistic  tour  in  Wales,  to  be  '*  out 
of  the  way,"  he  alleged ;  but  he  wrote,  after  a 


few  days'  delay,  an  affectionate  congratulatory 
letter,  and  asked  her  to  seek  out  for  him  bach- 
elor lodgings,  as  close  as  possible  to  their  own 
house,  where  he  meant  to  be  exceedingly  jolly, 
and  inflict  himself  upon  them  several  times  a 
week.  flA.nd  he  sent  her  as  a  wedding  present 
a  lovely  portrait  of  Letty,  composed  out  of  the 
many  studies  he  had  made  of  her  face,  which  he 
said,  briefly,  "he  knew  by  heart."  At  which 
remark  Letty  blushed  a  little,  and  pouted  a  lit- 
tle, saying  it  was  "impertinent;"  but  was  ex- 
ceedingly gratified  to  look  at  her  own  exquisite 
portrait,  and  hear  every  body  admire  it  and  say 
how  very  like  it  was. 

So  fled  the  time,. long  and  yet  how  short; 
dwindling  first  into  weeks  and  then  into  days, 
until  the  last  breaking-up  day  came,  and  the  two 
young  schoolmistresses,  not  without  a  few  sin- 
cere tears,  sent  away  their  little  pupils  forever. 
After  that  there  was  only  one  more  Sunday 
left  for  the  Stedmans  to  come  to  tea  in  the  old 
way,  which  for  nearly  a  year  had  gone  on  now, 
and  brought  with  it  so  much  of  peace  and  pleas- 
ure. No  more  now  of  those  "  courting  days," 
which  are  said  by  some  to  be  the  happiest,  by 
others  the  most  miserable  of  their  lives.  Prob- 
ably the  real  truth  lies  between  both  these  facts, 
and  that  the  happiness  or  misery  is  according 
as  the  lovers  create  it  for  themselves.  Life  is 
not  all  joy ;  neither  God  nor  man  can  make  it 
so :  but  it  may  be  made  all  love.  And  love, 
that  infinite  and  endless  blessing,  had  been  held 
out  from  heaven  to  these  two,  Edna  and  Will- 
iam ;  they  had  had  eyes  to  see  it,  strength  to 
grasp  it,  faith  to  cling  to  it.  They  had  cause 
to  be  glad  and  thankful,  and  so  they  were. 
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I.— THB  APPLICANTS. 

ON  the  2d  of  October,  1866, 1  assumed  com- 
mand, as  Acting  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau,  for  the  Sub-District  of  Green- 
ville, South  Carolina. 

In  population,  wealth,  and  culture  Greenville 
is  the  third  town  in  the  State.  It  contains  an 
old  and  a  new  Court  House,  four  Churches  and 
several  Chapels,  a  University  (not  the  largest  in 
the  world),  a  Female  College  (also  not  unpar- 
alleled), two  or  three  blocks  of  Stores,  one  of 
the  best  country  Hotels  in  the  South,  quite 
a  number  of  fairish  Houses,  fifteen  hundred 
Whites,  and  a  thousand  Freedmen.  It  is  two 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  Charleston, 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  within  sight  of  the  lower  extension  of  the 
AUeghanies.  Knowing  Southern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia,  I  highly  recommend  the  climate 
of  Greenville.  The  scenery  is  varied,  and  pret- 
ty enough  to  satisfy  ordinary  cravings,  and  it  is 
within  easy  reach  of  mountain  picturesqueness. 
The  officer  whom  I  relieved  said  to  me,  with 
some  good-natured  regret  and  envy,  ''You  have 
the  best  station  in  the  State." 


He  alluded  more  particulariy,  in  his  praise, 
to  the  inhabitants.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
they  were  orderly,  respectful  to  Bureau  regula- 
tions, disposed  to  treat  the  negroes  considerate- 
ly, and,  in  short,  praiseworthily  reconstructed. 
''The  worst  social  feature,"  he  added,  "is  the 
poverty.  There  are  multitudes  of  old  negroes 
who  are  living  on  their  broken-down  former 
masters.  There  are  four  hundred  soldiers'  wid- 
ows in  Greenville  District,  and  six  hundred  in 
Pickens.  You  can  make  a  guess  at  the  or- 
phans." 

Although  October,  it  was  beautiful  summer- 
like weather  when  I  commenced  my  duties  in 
Greenville.  My  office,  a  vaulted  room  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  old  Court  House,  was  so 
warm  that  I  had  opened  both  door  and  win- 
dow and  sat  in  tho  draught,  when  my  first  visit- 
ors of  the  impoverished  classes  entered.  They 
were  two  tall,  lank,  ungainly  women,  one  twen- 
ty-three, the  other  twenty -seven,  dressed  in 
dirty,  grayish  homespun,  with  tallow  complex- 
ions, straight,  light,  dead  hair,  broad  oheek- 
bones,  and  singularly  narrow  foreheads. 

"Momin,"  they  said,  sat  down,  stared  a 
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while,  and  then  asked,  '*  Any  thin'  for  the  lone 
wimmen  ?" 

''  Tears  like  I  ougfater  git,  if  any  one  does," 
added  the  elder.  *^  My  husband  was  shot  by 
the  rebs  because  he  wouldn'  jine  their  army." 

Supposing  that  they  might  object  to  the  smell 
of  tobacco,  I  had  laid  down  my  pipe  on  their 
entrance.     Presently  the  eldest  one  inquired, 

"  Stranger,  is  your  pipe  a-smokin  ?" 

'*  It  is,"  I  replied,  wondering  at  such  extreme 
sensitiveness.     ''But  I  can  put  it  out." 

''  £f  it's  arsmokin,  I  should  like  a  smoke," 
was  her  only  cipmment. 

I  may  have  cringed  at  the  idea  of  putting 
my  pipe  between  those  broken  teeth,  but  I  of 
course  made  haste  to  do  w)iat  was  hospitable, 
and  I  went  into  the  entry  before  I  allowed  my- 
self to  smile.  She  smoked  tranquilly,  and  pass- 
ed the  luxury  to  her  sister ;  then  they  thanked 
me,  *'  Much  obleeged,  stranger" — and  departed: 

Next  came  a  mother  and  daughter.  The 
mother  was  forty-three,  looking  sixty,  short  and 
broadly  built,  haggard,  wrinkled,  filthy,  with 
desperate  gray  eyes  and  unkempt  ^ay  hair. 
The  daughter,  fifteen  yeargiold,  with  a  white, 
freckled  face  and  yellow  hair,  had  but  one  gar- 
ment, a  ragged  frock  of  cotton  homespun,  un- 
bleached, uncolored,  and  foul  with  long  wear- 
ing. Not  large  enough  to  meet  in  front,  it  was 
t\ed  with  twine  in  a  loose  fashion,  exposing  en- 
tirely one  of  her  breasts.  This  child  had  in 
her  arms  another  child,  a  wretched-looking  baby 
of  six  weeks  old,  tied  up  in  an  old  rag  of  carpet, 
her  own  illegitimate  offspring.  Her  first  words 
wei-e,  "How  you  git'n  'long?"  Her  next, 
''  Got  any  thin  for  the  lone  wimmen?" 

A  few  days  later,  while  on  my  afternoon  con- 
stitutional in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village,  I 
was  overtaken  by  another  couple,  likewise  mo- 
ther and  daughter.  The  former,  dressed  in 
coarse  white  cotton,  ghastly,  wrinkled,  and  eager 
in  face,  stooping  and  clumsy  in  build,  slouching 
forward  as  she  walked,  might  have  been  forty- 
five,  but  seemed  sixty.  The  daughter,  nine- 
teen years  old,  as  I  afterward  learned,  but  look- 
ing twenty-seven  in  the  precocity  of  squalor, 
haa  a  form  so  tall,  and  straight,  and  shapely 
that  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  superb  in 
bearing,  despite  her  miserable  poverty  of  life 
and  raiment.  Her  face  too  was  almost  hand- 
some, notwithstanding  its  broad  cheek-bones, 
narrow  forehead^  and  mustang-like  wildness  of 
expression.  The  first  words  which  I  heard  from 
this  Juno  were,  *'Mam!  don't  go  so  fast. 
Thar's  my  shoe  ontied." 

The  mother  slackened  her  speed  and  opened 
conversation  with  me. 

'' Good-evenin.     Git'n  cold  for  the  season. 
GMn'  to  be  a  mighty  hard  winter  for  pooi^ 
folks." 

After  some  further  complaint  they  pointed 
out  their  cabin  to  me,  and  I  proiflised  to  in- 
quire into  their  circumstances.  A  little  sleet 
had  fallen,  the  ground  had  been  more  than 
once  stiffened  by  frost,  and  the  long  blue  ranges 
visible  from  Greenville  were  white  with  winter 
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before  I  chanced  to  fulfill  my  promise.  The 
cabin  consisted  of  one  large  room,  with  a  fire* 
place,  two  doorways,  and  two  windows.  As  in 
all  dwellings  of  the  people  of  this  cUss,  the  win- 
dows were  merely  square  openings,  without 
glass  or  sashes,  and  closed  by  board  shutters. 
The  logs  of  the  walls  were  unhewn,  and  on  two 
sides  the  chinking  of  mud  had  entirely  fallen 
out,  leaving  some  fifty  long  slits,  averaging  two 
inches  in  width,  through  which  the  wind  drove 
the  inclemencies  of  winter.  The  moisture 
which  came  through  these  hencoop  sides  and 
through  the  porous  roof  drained  off  through  the 
rotten  and  shattered  floor.  No  fcmitnre  was 
visible  beyond  two  broken  chairs,  two  or  three 
cooking  utensils,  and  a  pile  of  filthy  rags  which 
seemed  to  be  bedding. 

The  family  consisted  of  the  mother,  two 
dau^ters  named  Susie  and  Rachel,  a  son  of 
about  five,  and  a  grandson  of  two,  named  John- 
nie. No  man ;  the  father  had  died  years  ago ; 
the  husband  of  Susie  had  fallen  *'  ia  one  of  the 
first  battles."  Johnnie,  flaxen-headed,  smiling 
with  health  and  content,  as  dirty  as  a  boy  could 
desire  to  be,  squatted  most  of  the  time  in  the 
ashes,  warming  himself  by  a  miserable  fire  of 
green  sticks.  His  mother,  Susie,  sat  in  a 
broken  chair  in  one  comer  of  the  chimney,  her 
eyes  bloodshot  and  cheeks  flushed  with  fever. 
When  I  uttered  a  word  or  two  of  pity — it  seem- 
ed such  a  horrible  place  to  be  sick  in ! — a  few 
tears  started  down  her  cheeks. 

*'  What  makes  me  sick,"  she  said, ''  is  going 
barfoot  in  the  winter.  I  an't  used  to't.  I 
had  a  husband  once,  and  no  call  to  go  barfoot." 

''Ob,  mam!"  she  presently  groaned,  ad- 
dressing her  mother,  "  this  is  an  awful  house!" 

When  I  asked  her  how  old  she  was  she  con- 
fessed ignorance.  To  the  same  question  the 
other  girl  answered,  with  a  sheepish  smile, 
"  You  are  too  hard  for  me." 

The  mother,  after  some  reflection,  gave  their 
ages  as  nineteen  and  thirteen ;  but,  looking  in 
their  worn  faces,  it  seemed  impossible  that  they 
could  be  so  young.  There  was  an  elder  sister 
"  who  had  married  and  gone  way  off;"  and  she 
had  carried  away  the  famOy  Bible,  with  all 
their  names  and  ages.  Their  father  "  used  to 
think  a  heap  of  the  family  Bible." 

The  remembrance  of  departed  days — not  very 
fine,  it  may  be,  but  still  better  than  these — ^re- 
vived the  sick  girl's  sentiment  of  self-pity. 
"  Oh ! "  she  groaned,  "  I've  been  through  a  pow- 
er in  the  last  two  years." 

"He's  a  powerful  bad  boy,"  she  said,  twist-, 
ing  Johnnie's  flaxen  curls  with  a  smile,  and 
looking  kindly  into  his  sunny  face.  "  I  don't 
know  how  I  can  keep  him.  I've  been  all  over 
the  village,  and  can't  git  no  work.  I  can  put 
him  in  the  poor-house,"  she  added,  after  a  brief 
silence  of  desperation. 

As  she  talked  with  me  she  turned  her  head 
from  time  to  time  to  spit  out  her  tobacco  juiee. 

Such  is  the  destitute  class  of  the  South,  fa- 
miliar to  us  by  name  as  the  "  poor  white  trash," 
but  better  known  in  Greenville  District  as  the 
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**  low  down  people. "  It  is  the  dull,  anlettered, 
hopeless  English  farm-laborer  grown  wild,  indo- 
lent, and  nomadic  on  new  land  and  under  the  dis- 
couraging competition  of  slavery.  The  breed, 
however,  is  not  all  Anglo-Saxon.  Among  the 
low  down  people  you  will  find  names  of  Irish, 
Scotch,  French,  and  German  origin.  What- 
soever stock  of  feeble  or  untamed  moral  nature 
settles  in  the  South  descends  rapidly  into  this 
deposit  of  idleness  and  savagery.  The  Celtic 
race  seems  to  possess  a  special  akcrity  at  sink- 
ing; and  Irish  families  left  on  the  track  of 
Southern  railroads  become  vagrant  poor  whites 
in  a  single  generation.  The  class,  in  short,  is 
composed  of  that  tenth  of  humanity  which  the 
severe  law  of  natural  selection  is  perpetually 
punishing  for  the  sin  of  shiftlessness. 

It  seems  probable  that  once  the  poor  whites 
were  small  fkrmcrs.  The  great  planter  Wight 
them  out  and  turned  them  into  **  trash,"  just 
as  the  Roman  patrician  turned  the 'plebei- 
ans into  a  populace.  When  Colonel  Gresham 
sold  27,000  acres  to  a  German  colony  at  Wal- 
halla,  South  Carolina,  he  delivered  one  hundred 
and  fifty  titles  as  proofs  of  ownership,  showing 
the  extraordinary  fact  that  something  like  one 
hundred  and  fifty  families,  or  a  population  of 
from  six  to  nine  hundred  souls,  had  given  place 
to  one  large  landholder.  Thus  it  seems  to  have 
been  every  where  throughout  the  domain  of 
slavery.  The  men  who  had  few  negroes  or 
none  parted  with  their  lots  and  cabins  to  those 
who  had  many ;  and,  once  cut  loose,  they  went 
altogether  adrift.  They  might  have  bought 
other  lands  in  their  old  neighborhoods,  but  they 
did  not.  In  the  vigorous  language  of  Sut 
Lovengood,  "they  sot  in  to  rovin  round." 

Before  emancipation  the  negro  supported 
nearly  all  Southerners.  His  daily  labor  pro- 
duced the  groat  staples  whicH  seemed  to  enrich 
the  planter,  and  mainly  enriclied  the  factor, 
merchant,  hotel-keeper,  lawyer,  and  doctor. 
After  nightfall  he  stole  the  chickens,  pigs,  and 
com  which  he  sold  to  Bill  Simmons  and  his 
tribe  for  whisky,  or  for  some  trivial  product  of 
a  gipsy-like  industry.  The  planter,  aware  of 
this  contraband  traffic,  sometimes  quarreled 
with  Bill  and  drove  him  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  more  frequently  tried  to  bribe  him 
into  honesty  by  gifts  and  favors.  Moreover, 
Bill  had  a  vote,  and  must  be  endured  and  even 
coaxed  for  that  reason.  On  the  whole,  the 
Simmonses  were  treated  by  the  landholders 
much  as  the  old  Roman  populace  were  treated 
by  the  patricians.  They  got  no  gladiatorial 
shows,  but  in  one  way  or  other  they  got  hog 
and  hominy.  It  was  a  life  of  rare  day's  works, 
some  begging,  some  stealing,  much  small,  illicit 
bargaining,  and  frequent  migrations. 

When  the  "  black  uns  went  up,"  or,  in  more 
universal  English,  when  the  negroes  were  trans- 
figured into  freedmen,  the  "  low  downers"  were 
about  as  thoroughly  bankrupted  as  the  planters. 
No  more  trading  with  slaves,  and  no  more  beg- 
ging from  masters.  Not  only  was  there  far  less 
than  formerly  for  the  negroes  to  steal,  but  they 


were  far  less  addicted  to  stealing,  having  ac- 
quired  some  self-respect  with  their  freedom,  and 
finding  the  jail  more  disagreeable  than  the  whip. 
The  planter,  being  reduced  to  his  last  crust, 
had,  of  course,  nothing  to  spare  for  the  Sim- 
monses ;  and,  furthermore,  the  male  low  down- 
er has  roved  away  to  a  land  whence  he  will 
never  return,  not  even  with  his  faculty  for  mi- 
gration. Conscripted,  much  against  his  will, 
he  was  sent  to  the  front,  did  a  respectable 
amount  of  fighting,  deserted,  or  died.  If  a 
morsel  of  him  survives,  it  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
tell  a  Yankee  what  a  Union  m§n  it  was,  and 
how  opposed  it  was  to  the  war  before  it  was 
"  fo'ced  in." 

His  death,  although  no  great  loss  to  him  nor 
to  his  country,  has  been  a  more  serions  matter 
to  his  family  than  one  would  naturally  suppose. 
"  Triflin  creetur"  as  Bill  Simmons  was,  he  was 
better  to  his  wife  than  no  husband,  and  better 
to  his  children  than  no  father.  It  is  a  beggarly 
fate  to  be  a  poor  widow  or  otphan,  nnder  any 
circumstances ;  but  to  be  one  of  600  soldiers* 
widows,  or  one  of  1800  soldiers'  orphans,  in  a 
region  so  lean  and  go  sparsely  settled  as  Pick- 
ens District,  is  a  cruel  excess  of  poverty  which 
even  a  pauper  in  New  England  might  shrink 
from. 

How  to  deal  with  this*  mass  of  destitution  ? 
Even  before  hostilities  closed  it  had  so  &r  ex- 
acted public  attention  that  the  Confederacy 
had- been  forced  to  feed  the  families  of  its  dead 
or  unpaid  soldiers.  The  first  Monday  of  the 
month;  generally  known  in  the  South  as  "  sale 
day"  on  account  of  its  customary  public  auc- 
tion, acquired  the  additional  title  cf  '^draw 
day,"  because  it  was  used  for  the  issue  of  ra- 
tions. Thus,  when  the  Union  resumed  domin- 
ion over  the  revolted  States,  it  found  a  popula- 
tion already  habituated  to  com  distributions. 
"  Draw  day"  disappeared  under  the  first  shock 
of  conquest ;  but  it  revived  as  soon  as  our  troops 
went  into  garrison;  in  fact,  there  came  a  sat- 
urnalia of  "draw  days."  To  some  extent 
these  monstrous  public  charities  were  neces- 
sary. There  were  not  only  the  Simmonses  to 
be  fed,  but  many  families,  once  wealthy,  ^ho 
had  been  stripped  by  the  war  or  the  emancipa- 
tion, and  multitudes  of  old  or  infirm  or  juvenile 
negroes  who  had  been  set  adrift  from  their 
homes  by  the  same  causes. 

I  roust  be  permitted  4o  sketch  two  or  three 
of  the  colored  patriarchs  of  Greenville.  Most 
curious  on  the  list  was  Uncle  Peter,  otherwise 
known  as  Kangaboonga,  a  native  African.  As 
there  was  only  one  other  aboriginal  Congo  in 
Greenville  or  its.  neighborhood,  and  as  almost 
any  distinction  is  matter  of  vanity  to  its  human 
'possessor,  Kangaboonga  was  very  conceited 
over  the  fact  that  he  was  "bohn  in  Africa, 
Sar."  A  withered  little  fellow,  cramped  and 
dblocated  with  rheumatism,  his  legs  twisted  in  a 
style  not  suitable  for  traveling,  he  got  himself 
about  with  the  aid  of  two  sticks,  his  wrinkled, 
old  fiice  grimacing  with  the  effort,  and  perhapi 
with  pain.  When  I  heard  two  sticks  and  a 
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shuffle  on  tb^  bnck  pavement  of  the  passage 
leading  to  my  office,  I  knew  that  the  next  sound 
would  be  the  deep,  harah  bass  of  Kangaboonga, 
trumpeting  "He,  he,  good-morning,  Sar." 

Ift  had  a  delusion  that  his.  former  master 
owed  him  five  dollars,  or  some  other  similarly 
incredible  sum,  for  services  rendered  "sence 
de  freedom."  I,  who  knew  that  the  decrepit 
creatu^  could  not  earn  his  salt,  and  that  he 
had  been  alUwed  to  remain  on  the  old  place 
out  of  pure  charity,  sought  to  argue  him  out 
of  his  absurd  complaint,  or,  when  fatigued  with 
the  useless  labor,  sent  him  to  roar  his  grievances 
to  my  neighbor,  the  civil  magistrate.  In  the 
memory  of  Kangaboonga  I  probably  live  as  a 
*'  triflin  sort  o'  Booro  man,"  although  in  course 
of  time  I  issued  him  both  com  and  clothing. 

Uncle  March  looked  like  a  '*  bald-faced  ape" 
in  goggles.  His  small  black  visage  was  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  snowy  hair  and  beard, 
and  he  wore  spectacles  of  such  diameter  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  might  jump  through  them.  Di- 
minutive, stooping,  rumpled,  decrepit,  eighty 
or  ninety  years  old,  he  scratched  about  with  a 
cane,  having  a  laborious  air  of  paddling  or 
** poling."  A  more  cheerful,  smiling,  sweet- 
tempered  old  negro  would  be  hard  to  find  out- 
side of  Paradise.  Yet  he  had  a  terrific  special- 
ty ;  he  was  the  scarer  of  naughty  children. 

"Been  down  to  Mars*r  David's,  frightnin  one 
o*  his  black  boys,"  he  relates,  naming  one  of  the 
leading  white  citizens.  *'  Mars'r  David  give  me 
fifty  cents.  Way  I  manages  chiPn  is,  I  has  to 
be  .lone  with  um,  locked  in  a  room.  Then  I 
looks  at  um  through  my  specs,*  and  I  talks  to 
um.  Ef  the  boy  don't  'pear  to  come  round,  I 
tells  him  I  has  to  put  him  up  chimly;  and  some- 
times I  has  to  put  him  up  a  leetle.  Yes,  I  makes 
boys  good.     It's  my  bisnis." 

A  mild  development  of  *'cussedness"  Uncle 
March  would  treat  for  a  quarter ;  but  for  cases 
of  special  depravity  he  felt  that  he  ought  to 
have  half  a  dollar.  We  may  infer  from  the  lib- 
erality of'  MaVs'r  David's  payment tthat  his  of- 
fending picaninny  was  one  of  the  "  real  hard- 
ened wicked." 

Another  patriarch,  whqm  I  neter  saw,  and 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  came  to  my 
knowledge  in  the  following  manner:  A  sturdy, 
middle-aged  negro,  called  Caesar,  entered  my 
office  and  inquired  if  he  could  not  have  his  wife 
and  children. 

"Certainly,"  said  I. 

"But  she's  got  another  husband,  and  things 
is  powerful  mixed  up." 

"Let  us  hear  the  whole  story." 

"  Ye  see  I  was  sold  away  from  here  fifteen 
years  ago  into  the  Alab^rmers.  Wal,  ever  sence 
the  freedo'm  I'se  been  workin'  to  get  back,  and 
last  week  I  gets  back  and  finds  my  wife  all  right 
an'  powerful  glad  to  see  me.  But  she  thought 
I  was  dead,  an'  so  she's  been  married  these  ten 
year,  an'  thar's  her  ole  man  a  livin'  with  her 
now.  He's  a  drefful  ok  man ;  he  can't  skasely 
see.  She  wants  me,  and  wants  him  to  go  away, 
but  he  won't  go." 


It  was  a  complicated  and  delicate  case.  Ac- 
cording to  the  lawf  of  South  Carolina  the  first 
marriage  was  binding,  precisely  as  if  the  par- 
ties had  been  white,  while  Bureau  orders  de- 
clared that  such  persons  as  were  living  in  lawful 
wedlock  at  the  date  of  emancipation  were  hns- 
band  and  wife,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
c^imants.  But  looking  at  the  hale,  middle- 
aged  man  before  me,  and  remembering  the 
blind  senility  of  his  rival,  I  ventured  to  make 
this  a  special  case,  and  decided  according  to 
the  civil  statute. 

"  You  can  have  your  wife,"  said  I.  "  If  you 
have  workeOyour  way  back  from  Alabama  for 
her  sake,  you  deserve  her.  I'll  write  an  order 
to  put  you  in  possession." 

"An  about  the  chil'n ?" he  asked. 

"Why,  take^our  own  children,  of  cooree." 

"  I  means  hU  chil'n — the  ole  woman's  chil'n 
an  his.  She  says  she  won't  go  ef  she  can't 
hev  all  her  chil'n.  An  when  we  offers  to  take 
um  the  ole  man  he  hollers  an  says :  *  What's  to 
come  o'  mef  He's  sich  a  oU  man,  ye  see,  he 
can't  so  much  as  see  to  light  his  pipe.  Arter 
he^s  got  it  filled  one  of  us  has  to  put  some  fire 
on  it  'fore  he  can  git  to  smoke.  That's  so,  as 
snah  as  you's  bohn ;  he  can't  git  to  smoke  ef 
some  of  us  don'  light  some  straw  to  put  on  his 
pipe." 

"  They  are  your  children,"  I  decided,  cutting 
all  knots  with  the  statute.  "All  the  children 
of  the  wife  are  the  children  of  the  husband. 
Tell  the  old  man  that.  It  will  at  least  enable 
you  to  make  good  terms  with  him." 

The  result  was  that  the  wifg  clove  to  the 
younger  husband,  while  the  elder  remained  in 
the  family  as  a  sort  of  poor  relation. 

During  this  man's  recital  another  negro  stood 
by  laughing  convulsively ;  for  the  race  has  a 
keen  appreciation  of  fun,  and  especially*  of 
humorous  situations.  His  gayety  ceased,  and 
his  face  assumed  a  slightly  sheepish  expression 
when  he  came  to  state  his  own  case. 

"  BA)s,  I  wants  to  know  ef  I  kin  go  roun'  and 
git  my  chil'n  ?" 

"Were  you  married  to  the  mother?" 

"  Why,  ye  see,  Boss — he !  he ! — thar's  two  or 
three  mothers,  "  he  explained,  with  an  embar- 
rassed drawl. 

"Oh !  bat  yon  shouldn't  have  children  lying 
about  lodse  in  that  way. " 

"That's  so,  Boss.  But  I'm  done  with  that 
now.  I'm  gwine  to  quit  that  ar.  What  I 
wants  now  is  to  pick  'era  all  up,  an  git  'em  to- 
gether, an  look  after  'em,  an  give  'em  a  little 
schoolin." 

"You  can't  do  it.  You  haven't  the  slightest 
legal  right  to  them.  The  mothers  are  the  only 
persons  who  have  a  claim." 

Thus  it  is.  What  with  superannuated  ne- 
groes, families  that  have  been  separated  by 
slavery,  and  families  that  have  been  created  il- 
legitimately, a  large  parf  of  the  colored  race  is  • 
incapable  of  self-support  and  without  natural 
guardians.  Where  are  the  children  whom 
Kangaboonga  and  Uncle  March  sent  into  fhe 
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world  scores  of  years  since  ?  Gone  to  the  low- 
lands, or  to  **  the  Alabarmeft,"  or  to  some  oth- 
er undiscovered  region.  But  for  the  pity  of 
former  owners,  themselves  perhaps  bankrupt, 
and  the  habit  of  individual  almsgiving  still  prev- 
alent in  the  South,  as  in  all  sparsely -settled 
countries,  multitudes  of  aged,  infirm,  and  infant- 
ile blacks  would  suffer  greatly,  if  not  absolute- 
ly perish.  The  freedmen  themselves  give  will- 
ingly, and  even  lavishly,  to  each  other;  but 
they  are  improvident,  they  are  working  under 
yarious  disadvantages,  and  they  have  little  to 
spare. 

But  in  spite  of  this  mass  of  p^erty  I  was 
unwilling  to  commence  a  distribution  of  rations. 
My  predecessor  had  counseled  me  against  it, 
assuring  me  that  I  would  bo  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  claimants,  and  thatj  would  be  un- 
able to  distinguish  between  really  needy  per- 
sons and  sturdy  beggars. 

"It  does  very  little  good  and  much  hurt," 
said  one  respectable  citizen.  *'  Where  it  feeds 
fifty  people  who  are  suffering,  it  sets  a  thou- 
sand crazy  with  the  idea  of  getting  com  for 
nothing.  If  there  was  a  free  granary  in  South 
Carolina  I  fear  that  a  large  part  of  our  people 
never  would  do  another  lick  of  work." 

Curious  stories  were  told  Tooe  of  the  scenes 
which  occurred  during  my  predecessor's  distri- 
bution. On  the  last  ^^sale  day" — that  is,  on 
the  first  Monday  of  the  month  previous  to  my 
arrival — a  crowd  of  a  hundred  people,  some 
bringing  bags,  others  driving  carts  and  wagons, 
had  collected  around  the  Bureau  ofiice,  in  the 
old  Court-Hous^.  The  officer,  driven  distract- 
ed by  previous  similar  trials,  had  left  town  to 
escape  his  persecutors.  The  crowd  filleid  the 
street,  questioning,  grumbling,  quarreling,  but 
waiting.  Conspicuous  in  it,  sitting  in  a  cart 
dra^  by  two  stout  littlo  mountain  oxen,  was  a 
beautiful  country  girl,  who  loudly  demanded 
the  Bureau  officer. 

"  1  want  ter  settle  with  him  for  the  way  he 
worked  it  last  draw  day,"  said  she.  ¥Thar 
was  folks  in  our  settlement  got  com  that  had 
no  more  right  to  it  than  nobody." 

When  informed  by  some  by-stander  that  no 
more  rations  would  be  issued,  she  replied :  '^  I*m 
glad  of  it.  You  may  tell  him  I  wouldn't  thank 
him  for  any.  We've  got  com  enough  of  our 
own  to  go  upon." 

So  I  remained  deaf  to  complaints  and  re- 
quests. I  was  a  general  principle,  a  law  of  na- 
ture ;  I  went  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  great- 
est number.  It  was  useless  to  tell  me  that  it 
was  '^  draw  day ;''  I  replied  that  it  was  not,  and 
that  it  never  again  would  be. 

Some  one  may  suggest  the  poor-house  as  a 
remedy  for  this  clamorous  and  persevering  men- 
dicity. In  one  sense  it  was  a  remedy;  the 
mere  word  was  sufficient  to  frighten  off  all  but 
the  most -helpless  claimants ;  gaunt,  filthy,  bare- 
iboted  women  would  "ttnswer,  ^'  Lord's  sake ! 
don't  send  us  to  the  poor-house."  They  would 
accept  beggary  from  door  to  door,  wintry  life  in 
a  Hbuse  of  pine  boughs,  prostitution,  and  thiey- 


ing,  rather  than  sleep  under  the  /oof  of  public 
charity.  It  was  a  shadow  which  blighted  self- 
respect,  and  tortured  the  sensibilities  of  the 
meanest  white  and  the  most  shiftless  tfegro. 
Only  the  decrepit,  the  sick,  and  children  would 
go  to  the  alms-house ;  and  in  many  cases  eyen 
they  had  to  be  carried  thither  by  main  force. 

Moreover,  this  resource  was  altogether  inad- 
equate. In  South  Carolina  there  are  m^  town- 
ships ;  the  district,  or  county,  is  the  lowest  imit 
of  government.  Greenville  District,  a  territory 
of  fifteen  hundred  square  miles,  containing  twen- 
ty-five thousand  inhabitants,  had  but  a  single 
establishment  of  public  charity — a  farm,  with 
one  house  and  a  few  cabins,  capable  of  accom- 
modating fifty  or  sixty  persons.  At  the  some- 
what urgent  official  instance  of  my  predecessor, 
acting  in  accordance  with  orders  from  Bureau 
head-quarters,  it  had  been  thrown  open  to  ne- 
groes as  well  as  whites,  and  the  cabins  in- 
creased in  number  from  four  to  siit.  There 
were  also  a  few  outside  pensioners. 

The  institution  was  not  only  too  limited  in 
size,  but  it  was  dolefully  short  of  funds.  In 
that  impoverished  community  taxes  were  prac- 
tically a  myth,  and  every  public  interest  was 
fighting  for  a  pittance  of  public  money.  In  or- 
der to  save  the  poor-house  from  utter  insolv- 
ency it  had  been  found  necessary  to  get  an  or- 
der from  the  governor  appropriating  to  its  ose 
the  fund  of  the  district  commissioners  «f  public 
buildings.  The  prisoners  were  left  in  rags,  the 
jail  and  court-house  unrepaired,  in  order  that 
the  paupers  might  not  starve.  But  this  scai^y 
supply  could  not  keep  pace  long  with  the  cur- 
rent expenses,  much  less  pay  the  debt  which 
had  been  accumulating  during  the  lean  years 
of  the  Confederacy  With  that  private  benev- 
olence which  in  the  South  often  struggles  to 
stand  in  place  of  our  Northem  system  of  organ- 
ization, the  commissioners  of  the  poor  had  fur- 
nished out  of  their  own  (by  no  means  abund- 
ant) purses  such  moneys  as  were  necessary  to 
slide  the  po#r-house  over  its  freqtiently-recur- 
ring  breakers.  Justice  bids  me  hold  up  for  ad- 
miration the  names  of  those  tried  and  stanch 
friends  of  indigence,  Peter  Canble,  Alexander 
M'Bee,  S.  Swandale,  and  Henry  Smith.  May 
their  pocket-books  always  be  as*big  and  oyer- 
flowing  as  their  hearts ! 

I  would  have  been  glad  to  furnish  rations  to 
the  institution ;  I  thought  that  to  do  so  would 
be  the  best  method  of  getting  food  to  those  who 
absolutely  needed  it ;  but  there  was  an  order 
forbidding  such  application  of  public  stores. 
Either  General  Howard  supposed  that  it  would 
lead  to  frauds,  or  he  wished  to  force  Southern 
public  charities  to  do  their  own  utmost.  At 
all  events  commissary  stores  were  not  to  be 
dealt  out  to  paupers  or  prisoners. 
'  Thus  I  remained  a  general  principle,  mer- 
ciless toward  the  few  for  the  good  of  the  many, 
refusing  to  feed  the  suffering  lest  I  should  en- 
courage the  lazy.  If  I  had  drawn  rations  for 
thirty  old  negroes  whose  decrepitude  could  not 
be  questioned,  three  hundred  other  old  negroes, 
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whose  claims  were  almost  equally  good,  would 
have  presented  themselves.  The  watch-word 
of  "  draw  day"  would  have  spread  like  a  fiery 
cross  over  two  thousand  square  miles  of  coun- 
try, hrisging  into  Greenville  many  hundreds  of 
people  who  otherwise  might  remain  at  work. 
It  would  have  heen  *'lay  down  the  shovel  and 
the  hoe,"  shoulder  the  begging-bag,  and  '*  try 
to  git."  To  one  who  asked  for  com  because 
he  was  near  starvation,  three  would  demand  it, 
'*  seein  'twas  a-gwine." 

Dolefully  amusing  were  many  of  the  inci- 
dents of  mendicity  which  were  daily  forced 
upon  my  notice.  Once  a  stout  woman  of  thir- 
ty-five and  a  singularly  vigorous,  rosy  girl  of 
nineteen,  arrived  from  a  settlement  Jpi  Pickens 
District,  thirty  miles  distant,  in  search  of  ra- 
tions, beguiled  by  a  report  ^at  there  was  '^  a 
drawin." 

"There  is  nothing  to  get,"  I  said,  "  and  there 
will  be  nothing.  You  must  give  up  this  notion 
of  trotting  about  the  country  after  corn.  You 
have  wasted  three  days  on  this  expedition,  and 
in  that  time  you  could  have  eamec^^more  than 
you  could  hope  to  beg  here.  You  must  go  to 
work.  Regular  labor  is  the  only  thing  which 
will  keep  yon  from  suffering.  If  yon  can't  sew 
or  spin,  go  into  the  fields  and  hoe.  You  are 
strong  enough  for  it." 

The  girl  laughed  cheerfully,  and  declared  that 
she  was  strong  enough  for  any  thing.  The  wo~ 
man  looked  utterly  disconsolate  and  remained 
silent  for  some  minutes,  apparently  in  a  state 
of  gloomy  reflection  over  these  novel  and  repug- 
nant idea^. 

" Oh !"  she  groaned  at  last,  "I'll  go  back  to 
PickenSy  and  I'll  work — and  111  work — and  I'll 
work!  Nobody  shall  ever  git  me  away  from 
home  again  with  talkin  about  draw  day. " 

"Come,  let's  start,"  answered  her  jolly  com- 
rade. "Ill  devil  you  all  the  way  back.  I'll 
have  some  fun  out  of  it." 

A  family  of  North  Carolinians  named  Tony 
pestered  me  into  more  than  one  fit  of  snappish- 
ncsB.  •  It  consisted  of  two  sisters  of  about  forty, 
charitably  supposed  to  be  widows,  of  whom  one 
had  a  son  of  twenty-two,  the  other  a  son  of 
nineteen  and  a  daughter  of  seventeen.  As  if 
their  own  poverty  were  not  sufficient  for  them, 
the  two  boys  married  shortly  after  thek  arrival 
in  Greenville,  each  taking  to  himself  a  disrep- 
utable "lone  Woma^"  several  years  his  senior, 
the  wife  of  the  youngest  having  the  additional 
burden  of  a  stout  boy.  This  horde  of  two  men, 
five  women,  and  a  child  would  have  outbegged 
a  convent  of  Dominicans.  Their  first  haunt 
was  a  deserted  hotel  which  had  been  used  dur- 
ing the  war  as  a  Confederate  hospital,  and  sub- 
sequently became  a  den  for  vagmnts  of  all  col- 
ors. Expelled  from  this,  they  took  refuge  in 
the  race-course  and  slept  under  cover  of  the 
milky-way.  Their  next  move  was  to  a  cabin 
oft  the  land  of  a  miller,  seven  miles  below 
Greenville,  where  they  worked  a  little  for  the 
proprietor,  made  a  few  baskets,  told  fortunes, 
and  whence  they  went  forth  on  begging  exonr-  ! 


sions:  Every  Monday  they  inquired  of  me 
"ef  thar  was  a  drawin,"  and  ou  other  days, 
"  ef  thar  was  any  thin  to  git." 

The  miller,  a  large  landholder  and  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  the  region,  would  have 
given  them  plenty  of  work  if  they  would  have 
done  it.  But  work  was  not  their  ideal  ^  they 
only  desired  to  be  supported  while  they  slept, 
smoked,  and  gossip^;  "their  strength  was  to 
sit  still. "  In  the  words  of  a  worthy  farmer  who 
knew  their  ways,  "  them  fortune-tellers  was  the 
meanest,  most  triflin,  low  down,  no  account  lot 
a-goin."  It  was  useless  to  threaten  them  with 
prosecution  as  vagrants  if  they  did  not  keep  out 
of  the  village.  They  replied,  indignantly,  and 
with  a  sort  of  pert  tartness,  "  Hain't  poor  folks 
got  a  right  to  be  nowhar  ?" 

I  have  often  laughed  to  think  of  the  fierce 
charges  which  this  tribe  used  to  make  upon  me 
for  radons.  One  Monday,  when  I  had  already 
been  pestered  into  spitefulness  by  a  course  of 
mendicants,  the  Tonys  appeared^*  in  full  force, 
with  their  usual  hungry  eagerness  of  demeanor. 
The  chubby  boy,  the  pale  daughter,  the  two  yel- 
low-faced youths,  their  burly  wives,  the  gaunt 
and  ragged  mothers,  swept  in,  nearly  filling  the 
little  room. 

"Wal,  I've  got  here,"  grunted  one  of  the 
elder  women,  slapping  down  a  large  basket  and 
two  or  three  sacks.  *'I  guess  I've  come  fur 
enough  for  it." 

"  What  do  yon  want  ?"  I  demanded,  in  high 
ill-humor. 

"It's  draw  day!"  she  snapped. 

"'Tain't!"  I  responded,  m  the  same  tone; 
for  life  at  that  moment  was  a  burden.      ^ 

The  look  of  disappointment  which  followed 
this  pettish  declaration  was  little  less  than  fero- 
cious. 

"  Wal,  I  should  like  to  know  what  poor  folks 
is  to  do,"  was  the  next  comment. 

"An  thar's  my  dahter  sick,"  broke  in  the 
other  woman.  "  An't  no  more  fit  to  come  up 
here  than  nothin.     An  nothin  to  git !" 

Then  ensued  half  an  hour  of  .waiting  and 
staring ;  it  still  seemed  possible  that  I  might  bo 
looked  out  of  the  rations ;  probably,  too,  I  was 
not  fully  credited  when  I  denied  that  there  were 
any.  Another  hour  was  spent  on  the  steps  of 
the  court-house,  and  then  the  tribe  departed 
for  the  day,  hungrier  but  not  wiser.  From 
such  disappointments  they  never  went  home  to 
work;  they  simply  wandered  through  the  vil- 
lage to  beg.  Did  they  obtain?  Only  too 
often*;  the  habit  of  private  charity  is  widely 
dififused  in  the  South ;  the  "  high-toned  gentle- 
man" gives  as  of  old,  and  much  more  than  he 
can  now  afford.  The  better  classes  despise  and 
almost  detest  the  "low  down  people,"  but  rare- 
ly have  the  heart  to  refuse  them.  The  thought 
of  turning  any  one  away  hungry  is  repulsive  in 
almost  all  communities  where  n  sparse  popula- 
tion forbids  organized  beneficence.  I  learned 
during  my  st|iy  in  Greenville  that  many  men 
whose  incomes  were  little  more  than  nominal 
constantly  contributed  |p  the  support  of  their 
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absolutely  indigent  neighborsi  whether  worthy 
or  unworthy. 

"Colonel  Towns  holped  me  some,"  one  va- 
grant would  declare ;  **  and  ef  I  could  git  two 
dollars,  I'd  have  enough  to  go  upon  for  a 
month." 

"  General  Easely  give  me  a  dollar,"  confesses 
another;  "Alec  M*Bee  let  me  have  a  bushel 
of  corn,"  is  the  story  of  a  third ;  and  so  on,  an 
endless  round  of  charities,  not  from  overflowing 
pockets.  Oh !  but  that  slavery  was  costly,  with 
its  breed  .of  parasite  poor  whites,  and  its  remain- 
ing dross  of  decrepit  old  negroes  I  I  do  not  think 
that  I  exaggerate  greatly  when  I  declare  that 
two- thirds  of  the  people  of  my  Bureau  District 
were  burdened  with  the  support  of  the  other 
third.  A  Greenville  merchant  assured  me 
that,  what  with  gifts  outright  and  credits  to 
people  who,  as  he  knew,  could  never  pay,  it 
cost  him  five  times  as  much  for  the  living  of 
other  people  as  for  his  own. 

And  such  ungrateful  recipients  as  many  of 
them 'are  1  There  surely  never  was  a  more 
dissatisfied,  crabbed,  growling,  unappeased,  un- 
converted set  of  poor  folks  than  the  "  low  down 
people."  It  seemed  probable  to  me  that  they 
would  willingly  join  in  any  feasible  scheme  for 
confiscating  the  acres,  if  not  for  cutting  the 
throats,  of  the  property-holders  who  feed  them. 
"  When's  our  folks  gwine  to  git  the  land  ?"  they 
sometimes  asked  me,  passing  themselves  off  for 
worthy  and  oppressed  Unionists. 

A  clergyman  of  Greenville  related  to  me  an 
interview  which  he  had  with  a  woman  of  this 
degraded  caste.  She  had  come  to  his  door  to 
beg,  yd  he  had,  after  his  custom,  invited  her 
into  ms  parlor  to  t*ilk ;  **  for,"  said  he,  **  I  owe 
a  duty  to  these  people's  souls  as  well  as  to  their 
bodies."  To  his  horror  he  discovered  that  she 
knew  nothing  about  Christ,  and  was,  practically, 
a  sound  heathen.  Her  desire  was  not  for  the 
heavenly  manna,  but  for  hog  and  hominy — ^not 
to  forget  some  smoking  tobacc6. 

"You  are  a  strong,  healthy  woman,"  said 
he.  "You  ought  to  be  able  to  earn  your  own 
living." 

"  Poor  folks  han't  no  chance,"  she  asserted. 
"What's  poor  folks  to  do  without  hind?  I 
don't  see  why  you  should  have  such  a  big  door- 
yard  when  I  han't  got  nothin,"  she  added,,  car- 
rying the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  "  Ef  I 
had  your  door-yard  I  mought  raise  a  crop  on  it." 

"This  door-yard  is  not  mine,"  he  replied. 
"  Still,  I  will  give  you  a  chance  to  make  some- 
thing off  it.  If  you  will  clean  it  and  my  gar- 
den of  leaves  I  will  give  you  a  dollar  a  day  as 
long  as  the  work  lasts." 

"  Wal,  I'll  see  about  it,"  gloomily  replied  the 
inveterate  old  tramp,  and,  departing  with  her 
bag  apd  basket,  returned  no  more.  She  had 
no  fancy  for  a  house  where  she  was  offered 
work  and  wagijB  instead  of  meal  and  broken 
victuals.  Had  she  eome  into  possession  of  the 
parsonage  door-yard  she  would  s^ply  have  put 
a  cabin  or  a  brush-house  upon  it,  and  thence 
gone  forth  on  her  begfing  excursions. 


I  presume  that  I  saw  more  of  these  lazy  agra- 
rians than  any  one  else.  Citizens,  whose  pa- 
tience or  purses  gave  out  under  their  exac- 
tions, naturally  sent  them  to  the  United  States 
officer,  as  a  person  who  was  supposed4o  have 
unlimited  command  of  hog  and  hominy.  Vil- 
lage jokers  used  to  tell  them,  "  You  must  come 
down  to  the  Bureau  next  Monday.  It's  going 
to  be  a  big  draw  day — com,  and  shoes,  and 
dresses,  and  parasols." 

Besides  the  white  trash  and  the  old  negroes, 
there  were  suffering  people  of  the  better  ela«, 
though  not  many.  My  district  waa  an  upland 
region,  a  country  of  com  rather  than  of  cotton, 
cultivated  by  small  farmers  and  middling  plant- 
ers. Co^ining  few  slaves  compared  with  the 
lowlands,  only  a  moderate  proportion  of  its  cap- 
ital had  been  destroyed  by  emancipation.  Sher- 
man's bummers  had  never  crossed  its  borders. 
Its  poverty  arose  from  the  leanness  of  the  soil, 
the  imperfection  of  agricultore,  the  loss  of  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  in  battle,  the  exhaustion 
of  stock  and  capital  during  the  war,  the  Uck 
of  intelligoBt  and  zealous  labor,  and  the  thrift- 
less habits  incident  on  slavery.  There  were 
few  families  of  landed  gentry  so  reduced  as  to 
need  rations,  and  those  few  were  chiefly  refu- 
gees who  had  fled  from  the  sea -coast  during 
the  rebellion. 

The  condition  of  these  persons  was  pitiable. 
A  mulatto  once  came  to  me  and  said:  "I  do 
wish,  Sir,  you  could  do  something  for  Mr.  Jack- 
son's family.  They's  mighty  bad  off.  He's  in 
bed,  sick — han't  been  able  to  git  about  this  six 
weeks  —  and  his  chil'n's  begging  food  of  my 
chil'n.  They  used  to  own  three  or  four  thous'n 
acres ;  they  was  great  folks  befo  the  war.  It'& 
no  use  tellin  them  kind  to  work;  they  don't 
know  how  to  work,  and  can't  work ;  some- 
body's got  to  help  'em.  Sir.  I  used  to  be- 
long to  one  branch  of  that  family,  and  so  I 
takes  an  interest  in  'em.  I  can't  bear  to  see 
such  folks  come  down  so.  It  hurts  my  feel- 
ings, Sir." 

Another  claimant  was  a  lady  who  had  for- 
merly owned  six  hundred  and  fifty  acres  on- one 
of  the  richest  of  the  Sea  Islands.  When  Du 
Pont  took  Port  Royal  she  had  fled,  carried 
away  by  the  deluge  of  panic.  Her  house  was 
burned,  no  one  knows  how  or  by  whose  act. 
In  1862  fter  estate  was  sold  for  delinquent  taxes, 
one  plantation  falling  into  the  hands  of  private 
purchasers,  the  other  becoming  a  part  of  the 
city  of  Port  Royal.  Long  before  the  war  end- 
ed this  lady,  seventy  years  old,  was  an  object 
of  charity,  supported  by  friends  nearly  as  im- 
poverished as  herself,  and  frequently  carrying 
her  bag,  like  a  poor  white,  to  beg  com  of  the 
miller.  W^hile  I  was  in  Greenville  sh.e  lived  in 
a  little  ruinous  house,  furnished  her  rent-free 
by  a  relative,  himself  ill  able  to  support  even 
so  small  a  sacrifice.  Her  bed  was  a  mattress 
spread  on  the  floor,  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
broken  window.  She  did  her  own  cooking: 
it  was  not  much  to  do.  I  have  seen  her  trudg- 
ing slowly  up  a  long  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
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was  a  spring,  reeling  under  the  weight  of  a  pail 
of  water. 

I  would  not  expose  these  sorrows  of  aged  and 
respectable  poverty  but  foV  the  hope  that  some 
good  may  come  of  it.  Would  it  not  be  worthy 
of  a  great  and  yictorious  nation  to  decree  that 
the  punishment  of  the  helpless  and  harmless 
shall  cease?  This  woman  has  already  tasted 
greater  bitterness  than  there  is  in  death.  Two 
sons — she  could  not  have  restrained  them — if 
she  could  have  done  that  she  could  not  have 
sheltered  them — joined  the  Southern  army  and 
fell.  A  daughter,  an  educated  lady,  has  worked 
for  eight  dollars  a  month  at  service  little  less 
than  menial.  A  beautiful  grand-daughter,  the 
heiress  herself  of  a  confiscated  plantation,  has 
been  surrendered  at  the  age  of  seven  to  the 
adoption  of  strangers,  and  is  now  separated 
from  her  by  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic.  Is  it 
not  enough  ?  Will  not  Congress  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  examine  mercifully  into  the  question 
of  Southern  lands  seized  by  the  Government  ? 
No  good,  nothing  but  misery  and  hate,  ever 
came  of  confiscation. 

Had  such  cases  as  these  been  common  in  my 
Bureau  district  I  should  have  been  driven  by  my 
conscience  into  an  early  .distribution  of  rations. 
But  the  fact  that  my  poor  were  chiefly  low  down 
whites  who  needed  to  be  spurred  to  work,  or 
venerable  negroes  who  were  tolerably  well-cared 
for  by  charitable  planters,  enabled  me  long  to 
resist  that  humane  impube  which  detests  gen- 
eral laws  and  calls  for  special  providences.  In 
this  polid^  I  was  sustained  by  the  wisest  and 
best  of  the  inhabitants. 

'*  There  always  was  this  mean  lot  about," 
affirmed  one  industrious  farmer,  who  abhorred 
lazy  people.  *'In  the  old  times,  when  com 
was  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel,  you  could  see 
these  same  creeturs  going  arofnd  with  their 
bags  on  their  shoulders,  tryin*  to  git.  Jt  would 
be  God's  good  riddance  if  two-thirds  of  them 
could  be  starved  to  death.  The  rest  might  set 
in  to  work." 

"I  wouldn't  advise  an  issue,"  said  one  of  my 
legal  acquaintances,  as  pitiful-hearted  a  man  as 
I  ever  knew.  **  If  you.  begin,  you  won't  know 
where  to  stop.  I  really  think  that  many  of  our 
people  will  have  to  suffer  severely  before  they  will 
learn  that  they  must  support  themselves.  This 
distribution  of  food  is  an  absolute  injury  to  us." 


Against  the  claims  of  the  Union  mountain- 
eers of  the  Dark  Comer  I  was  wamed  with 
something  like  ardor.  *^  I  tell  you  those  Tories 
are  the  meanest  people  on  God  s  earth,"  roared 
an  old  farmer  who  had  hunted  them,  and  been 
hunted  l>y  them,  during  the  rebellion.  *'They 
are  nothing  but,  robbers.  They  didn't  care 
a  shake  of  my  cane  for  the  United  States. 
All  they  wanted  was  to  plunder  the  people 
who  had  the  rich  bottoms  and  the  full  com- 
cribs." 

And  then  the  venerable  "  reb"  rushed  into  a 
long  narration  of  how  he  had  been  despoiled 
of  hams  and  yam  by  a  notorious  Unionist  after 
the  proclamation  of  peace. 

"I  had  him  tried  for  it  in  the  last  court," 
said  he ;  *'  and  don't  you  think  that  they  brought 
him  in  not  guilty?  The  indictment  was  for 
stealing,  and  the  judge  charged  that  it  wasn't 
stealing  because  it  was  done  openly — it  was 
robber^.  And  so  they  cleared  him.  What  do 
you  tkink  of  that  for  justice  ?" 

'*0h!  there  are  some  good  ones  among 
them,"  he  admits  presently,  for  he  is  not  desti- 
tute of  faimeis.  "  There's  old  Solomon  Jones, 
he's  an  honest  sort  of  an  old  feller;  he's  no 
robber.  And  there's  a  few  more  such — but 
mighty  few,  Major.  It's  about  the  meanest 
crap  of  humans  that  ever  wcu  raised." 

And  so  the  Bureau  Major  persev^i^d  in  his 
refusal  to  have  a  **  draw  day. "  Do  not  be  bit- 
ter upon  him ;  he  suffered  somewhat  for  his  ob- 
stinacy ;  he  was  flerseverin^ly  pestered.  Day 
after  day  he  took  an  unwilling  part  in  such  di- 
alogues as  the  following : 

**  Momin.  How  you  git'n  long  ?  Got  any 
thing  for  the  poor  folks  ?" 

'* Nothing  at  all.     Not  a  solitaiy  thing." 

"  (Sot  any  com  ?" 

"No." 

**Got  any  shoes?" 

"No." 

"  Got  any  close  ?" 

"No." 

"Han't  got  any  thin'?" 

"  No.     I  told  you  so  at  first." 

"Didn't  know  but  you  had  8omethin\  1 
thought  I'd  naqae  it  to  you." 

In  my  next  article  I  will  relate  how  I 
eventually  had  something,  and  how  I  got  rid 
of  it. 
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LiKx  some  bright  mounting  flame  our  life, 
New-kindled,  springs  and  sparkles, 

Now  soars  defiance  to  the  sun, 
Now  glooms  and  darkles ; 

Here  from  the  mby-hearted  glow 
Sweet  influence  round  it  shedding— 

Here  from  a  half-quenched  sullen  brand 
Dull  shadow  spreading. 

And  feathered  in  its  blither  blaze 
What  gay  friends  haply  cThster, 

Warmed  deeply  with  the  rosy  ray 
And  lightsome  lustre! 


Full  soon  the  cheerftil  guests  are  gone 
In  slow  departing  number, 

Close-cnrtained  from  the  murmuring  world- 
Each  to  his  slumber. 

And  down  on  the  deserted  hearth, 

In  dying,  fltftil  flashes, 
The  lonely  fire  has  drooped  and  sunk 

And  fiillen  in  ashes; 

Yet  part  of  that  immortal  flame 

Which,  far  in  deeps  of  even, 
Informs  the  white  and  sacred  stars 

And  dazzles  hearen !  , 
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FEOM  DERBY  TO  DISRAELL 


KABL  DKXBT. 


THE  twenty-fifth  of  February,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight,  will  be  marked  as  an 
historical  day  in  the  political  annals  of  England. 
'  On  the  evening  of  that  day  Parliament  h^d  as- 
sembled as  usual,  and  a  large  crowd  had  as- 
sembled in  the  lobbies,  anticipating  the  opening 
of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  which,  it 
vras  understood,  was  not  to  end  until  the  whole 
Irish  question  had  been  probed  to  the  bottom, 
and  a  new  leaf  in  the  dreary  volume  of  the  re- 
lations of  England  to  that  island  turned. 

The  excitement  was  general  and  great.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Lord  Chancellor  bad  taken 
his  seat  on  the  wool -sack,  and  the  Chaplain 
gone  through  his  prayers,  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
Lord  Malmesbury  arose,  and  with  genuine  feel- 
ing announced  the  resignation  by  Earl  Derby 
of  his  position  as  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
and  the  acceptance  of  that  resignation  by  the 
Queen.  The  silence  of  the  House  at  this  an- 
nouncement was  almost  awful.  '*  My  Lords,** 
said  Malmesbury,  '*  it  must  be  a  subject  of  great 
pain  to  us  all,  on  whichever  side  of  the  House 
we  sit,  when  we  see  an  eminent  statesman 
obliged  to  secede  from  public  life  and  from  the 
management  of  public  affairs — not  from  any  of 
those  changes  and  chances  in  political  life  to 
which  we  are  all  accustomed,  and  to  which  we 
cheerfully  resign  ourselves,  but  from  failing 
health,  and  from  illness  which  takes  him,  as  it 
were,  before  his  time  from  among  us,  and  de- 
prives us  of  his  advice  and  his  abilities.**    Any 


great' distress  at  seeing  an  oppc^ent,  the  scars 
of  whose  sword  were  all  over  him,  finaUy  re- 
moved, could  not  be  expected  of  Eat\  Russell ; 
nor  did  he  affect  any  in  the  few  remarks  re- 
quired of  him  as  leader  of  the  Oppontion  in 
the  House  of  ^eers ;  yet  he  spoke  with  sinceri- 
ty when  .he  said  of  the  fallen  leader:  "To  the 
eloquence  with  which  he  defended  his  opinions 
the  records  of  Parliament  will  bear  immortal 
testimony.'*  There  was  reason  enoagh  for  the 
solemn  feeling  which  pervaded  the  House  of 
Lords.  They  who  compose  it  are  as  conscious 
as  the  English  nation  that  these  many  years 
the  pillars  that  have  sustained  its  authority  in 
the  eye  of  the  country  have  been  crumbling 
away ;  its  influence  has  been  gradually  beboro- 
ing  almost  as  historical  as  that  of  the  Crown  j 
its  debates  have  been  less  and  less  read  every 
year,  and  rarely  fill  a  column  of  the^iwe* ;  and 
amoni^the  few  voices  still  powerful  enough  to 
gain  for  it  the  lingering  interest  of  the  English 
people,  the  chief  was  that  whose  future  silence 
was  thus  announced. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  seat  of  Dis- 
raeli was  conspicuously  vacant.  By  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  called  •*a  singular  destiny,**  it  de- 
volved upon  Lord  Stanley  to  announce  his  fa- 
ther's retirement ;  and  he  did  so  with  pale  calm- 
ness and  in  perfect  taste,  uttering  no  word  of 
eulogy  beyond  what  was  implied  in  his  "re- 
gret." Mr.  Gladstone  said,  "I  can  not  help 
expressing  for  myself  a  regret,  which  I  am  sure 
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will  be  the  universal  sentiment,  that  a  ca- 
reer so  long,  so  active,  and  in  many  re- 
spects so  distingnished  and  remarkable, 
should  have  been  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  failure  of  his  bodily  health  and 
strength."  A  personal  cheer — one  never 
mistakes  a  political  for  a  personal  cheer  in 
the  House  of  Commons — followed  this ;  a 
cheer  that  had  followed  into  retirement 
or  to  the  grave  hundreds  of  Whigs  and 
Tories  and  Liberals,  and  means  simply 
the  spontaneous  pride  of  every  English- 
man in  a  noted  Englishman,  whatever  his 
career  may  have  been. 

And  thus  closed  the  most  significant 
Parliamentary  career — a  great  one  it  can 
not  be  called — that  has  occurred  in  En-  ^ 
gland  since  the  death  of  Lord  Strafford.  ' 
**  JExi7  Derby^Enter  DisraelT*  will  hence- 
forth stand  in  history  as  stage-directions 
in  a  political  drama  more  sensational 
than  any  other  that  has  been  acted  in 
Europe  for  a  century. 

Last  year  I  carefully  traced  the  Earls 
of  Derby  in  the  National  Portrait  Exhi- 
bition at  Kensington.  Only  one  of  them 
seemed  to  me  the  physiognomy  of  a 
brave  man — he  who  was  brought  in 
CromwelFs  time  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  of 
which  he  was  sovereign,  and  beheaded  at 
Bolton — but  on  every  face  the  family  pride 
sat  throned  above  the  family  ability.  There 
was  hardly  a  weak,  certainly  not  a  meek,  face 
among  them.  It  was  only  in  George  the 
Third's  time  that  they  ceased  to  be  kings ;  and 
if  the  Isle  of  Man  was  not  a  large  kingdom  the 
Derbys  mad^up  for  its  smallness  in  their  own 
hauteur.  The  present,  the  fourteenth,  Earl  of 
Derby — the  man  quaintly  chosen  by  Fate  to 
lead  Aristocratic  England  over  the  Niagara  of 
democracy! — rep^ented  a  family  line  stretch- 
ing back  to  the  ancient  Saxon  age,  and  estates 
which  before  he  dies  probably  will  make  him 
the  richest  private  individual  in  the  world,  the 
estimate  of  his  income  a  few  years  hence  being 
one  million  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  The 
English  Pandora  has  always  hovered  about 
him.  To  high  birth — which,  Pascal  said,  gave 
a  man  in  Europe  a  start  equal  to  thirty  years 
in  life — and  wealth,  the  present  Earl  was  pos- 
sessed of  health,  talent,  personal  beauty,  and  a 
good  voice  and  manner  for  a  successful  parlia- 
mentary career.  Through  his  life  these  varied 
gifts  all  increased,  with  the  exception  of  health. 
No  one  who  has  ever  seen  his  strong  brow,  his 
Urge  brilliant  eye,  the  fine  clear  outlines  of  his 
Roman  face,  the  delicate  curves  of  his  flexible 
mouth,  or  listened  to  his  full  vigorous  tones  of 
voice,  can  fail  to  regard  him  as  one  whose  gifts 
w«uld  be  remarkable  apart  from  the  external 
advantages  of  his  position. 

Even  in  the  days  of  Canning,  Brougham,  and 
O'Connell,  Lord  Derby— as  the  Right  Hon.  E. 
G.  Stanley,  and  afterward  as  Lord  Stanley — 
ranked  among  the  most  brilHant  speakers  in 
Parliament.     His  power  was,  however,  rarely, 


LOKD  STAlfLKr. 


shown  in  the  earnest  statement  of  principles,  but 
in  subtle  satire,  severe  irony,  and  polite  per- 
sonalities under  which  his  opponents  writhed. 
About  thirty  years  ago  some  member  whom  he 
always  opposed,  whatever  his  proposition,  moved 
that  the  House  should  make  an  arrangement  to 
have  its  debates  reported.  Any  one  who  ex- 
amines the  '*  Hansard"  of  that  period,  with  its 
thin  notes,  will  see  the  reasonableness  of  the 
proposition.  Lord  Derby,  however,  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  a  personal  encounter, 
and  he  delivered,  very  gravely,  a  long  speech, 
giving  a  mock  support  to  the  proposal  on  the 
ground  that  Foreigi>  Powers  ought  not  to  be 
deprived  of  the  means  of  knowing  exactly  every 
momentous  word  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
gentleman  who  proposed  the  reform,  so  that 
they  might  know  how  to  shape  their  policy.  At 
times  the  young  minister's  look,  during  a  debate, 
filled  the  House  with  agitation.  His  eye  could 
sting  like  an  adder.  Once,  when  a  motion  for 
the  relief  of  Ireland  was  to  come  on,  the  at- 
tendance in  the  House  was  bo  thin  that  O'Con- 
nell  moved  a  count  of  the  members  present,  evi- 
dently with  the  intention  of  advertising  to  Ire- 
land the  number  in  the  body  who  thought  its 
affairs  interesting  enough  to  induce  their  attend- 
ance. The  count  showed  that  118  members 
were  present.  While  it  was  going  on  Lord 
Derby  sat  with  a  sardonic  smile  on  his  face, 
which  so  infuriated  an  Irish  member  that  he 
broke  out  with  "The  noble  Lord  may  smile 
contemptuously ;  he  can  do  as  he  pleases ;  he 
may  even  throw  his  legs  on  the  table  as  if  he 
were  in  a  North  American  coffee-house" — here, 
of  course,  there  were  loud  cries  of  **  Order," 
The  Speaker  interfered  to  say  that  he  was  sure 
the  noble  Lord  had  not  failed  of  the  respect  due 
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to  the  Honse.  The  Irish  member  declared  that 
•the  noble  Lord  was  constantly  insoltin^  his  op- 
ponents by  look  and  manner.  Ix>rd  Derby  then 
explained  fally  why  he  had  smiled.  His  man- 
ner was  modefli  but  the  effect  of  his  explana- 
tion was  like  rubbing  salt  in  a  wound.  0*Con- 
nell  leaped  to  his  feet  and  cried,  *^The  noble 
Lord^s  language  is  characterized  by  his  usual 
want  of  veracity" — and  then,  of  course,  there 
was  another  hubbub,  with  cries  of  '*  Order"  and 
"  Retract,'*  0*Connell  hated  very  much  to  re- 
tract ;  but  of  course  he  had  to  do  so,  though  it 
required  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  Bab«l 
for  five  minutes  before  he  would  do  so. 

With  his  own  party,  while  he  was  a  Whig, 
Lord  Derby  was  personally  popular,  because  it 
was  proud  of  his  talents.  It  was  purely  as  a  per- 
sonal favor  to  him,  and  at  his  earnest  request, 
that  twenty  millions  of  pounds  yre  lent  (con- 
fessedly never  to  be  repaid)  ffi  the  Jamaica 
planters  whose  negroes  had  been  emancipated. 
But  while  personally  liked  by  his  party,  he  was 
by  if  politically  distrusted ;  for  twenty  years 
before  he  became  a  Tory  the  Whigs  suspected 
that  he  was  a  Tory  at  heart,  precisely  as  his 
son.  Lord  Stanley,  is  now  felt  by  the  Tories  to 
be  at  heart  a  Liberal.  And  it  is  a  fact  to  which 
the  records  of  "Hansard"  furnish  ample  testi- 
mony that  Lord  Derby  never  got  his  heart  thor- 
oughly into  his  mouth — never  shone  out  in  full 
energy — until  he  oame  into  alliance  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  Conservatives.  Since  then 
he  has,  indeed,  sometinfes  dealt  with  and  enun- 
ciated principles,  such  as  they  were,  and  was 
nimble  enough  to  overleap  the  fences  that  he 
had  built  in  his  Liberal  days  with  a  skill  that 
seemed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  his  long 
experiences  on  the  turf.  By  becoming  a  Tory 
he  seemed  to  gain  a  new  lease  of  intellectual 
life,  and  his  latest  speeches,  up  to  the  time  of 
his  recent  Premiership,  are  the  best,  in  respect 
of  rhetorical  power,  that  "he  has  ever  made.  I 
say  up  to  his  recent  Premiership,  because  his 
eloquence  and  ability  have  always  been  fullest 
in  attack,  and  when  leading  a  minority. 

The  greatest  speeches  of  his  life  will  prooably 
be  considered  those  in  which  he  so  brilliantly 
attacked  the  Rnssell-Palraerston  administration 
in  1864  on  account  of  their  foreign  policy,  and 
particularly  their  forcible-feeble  behavior  in  the 
attack  of  Prussia  on  Denmai'k.  '  And,  notably, 
the  speech  on  the  Queen's  Address  of  that 
year,  with  which  Lord  Derby  opened  that  fire 
from  which  his  opponents  never  recovered,  will 
always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable passages  in  the  annals  of  party  war- 
fare in  England.  On  that  morning,  though 
there  had  been  no  publication  of  the  intention 
of  the  Tories  to  begin  their  attack,  there  was  a 
feeling  in  Parliament  of  a  thunder-bolt  lurking 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  crowd  had  gone  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  in  the  Upper  House  per- 
ceived very  soon  that  the  restless  eyes  and  af- 
fected carelessness  of  Lord  Derby  meant  mis- 
chief.    When  he  arose  the  House  of  Lords  was 


still  as  ^eath,  as  indeed  it  always  is  when  Lord 
Derby  is  about  to  speak.  Earl  Knssell  sat 
motionless  and  unsuspecting ;  but  when  some- 
thing complimentary  to  the  Ministry— some  fiew 
honeyed  words — fell  from  his  opponent's  lips 
he  became  visibly  nervous ;  he  knew  Earl  Der- 
by's habit  of  oiling  over  his  man  before  he  swal* 
lowed  him.  He  did  not  have  long  to  wait 
The  Tory  leader  hurried  over  the  indifferent 
details  of  the  Address  smoothly  until  he  came 
to  the  allusion  to  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  pan 
that  Earl  Russell  had  borne  in  them.  He  then 
leveled  the  an-ow  he  had  so  fatally  feathered 
with  his  soft  exordium,  and  let  it  fly — following 
it  too  with  a  quiver-full  of  the  same  sort,  until 
poor  Earl  Russell  was  stuck  all  over  like  a  po- 
litical St.  Sebastian.  Earl  Russell  had  indeed 
ma(fe  himself  a  very  tempting  target:  his  ad- 
vice, his  remonstrance,  his  scolding,  had  be- 
come as  familiar  to  Europe  as  the  repeated 
snubs  he  had  received ;  and  yet  he  had  been 
silly  enough  to  claim  credit  for  not  having  in- 
tervened in  the  affairs  of  other  countries.  He 
really  thinks  himself  a  great  Foreign  Secretary; 
and  his  narrow  egotism  had  gradually  aroused 
a  feeling  of  impatience  even  in  his  own  party. 

But,  to  return  to  Earl  Derby's  speech,  during 
the  first  and  more  formal  part  of  it  he  spoke 
with  a  sort  of  lassitude,  leaning  with  one  hand 
on  the  back  of  the  bench  before  him,  and  every 
now  and  then  pausing  artfully,  as  if  he  would 
think  whether  he  had  any  thing  more  to  say — 
that  with  his  elaborate  denunciation  still  un- 
touched within  him! — ^until,  at  length,  as  if 
he  suddenly  remembered  a  point  that  had  near- 
ly escaped  him,  he  came  out  with  a — *'  Now, 
my  Lords,"  and  his  face  was  wre|thed  with  the 
cruel,  biting  smile  which  none,  leasfr  of  all  Rus-. 
sell,  could  mistake.  '*  When  I  look  around  me 
I.  fail  to  see  what  country  there  is  in  the  intern- 
al affairs  of  which  the  no|#e  Earl  and  Her 
Majesty's  Grovernment  have  not  interfered." 
All  eyes  are  now  intent  on  the  speaker,  who,  as 
if  he  were  warming  to  his  youthful  energies, 
turned  a  neat  Latin  sentence.  ''  Nihil  intaetum 
reiiquitj  nihil  tetigit  quod  nan  conturbaviL**  At 
this  a  laugh  rang  through  the  Honse,  in  which 
EUirl  Russell  joined  somewhat  dismally.  '^Or 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  noble  Earl  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  homely  words — Meddle  and 
Muddle."  Of  course  this  brought  a  roar. 
"  During  the  whole  course  of  the  noble  Earl's 
diplomatic  correspondence,  wherever  he  has  in- 
terfered— and  he  has  interfered  every  where — 
he  has  been  lecturing,  scolding,  blustering,  and 
retreating.  In  fact,  I  can  not  think  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  noble  Earl  and  his  colleagues 
without  being  reminded  of  another  very  distin- 
guished body  of  actors,  commemorated,  as  your 
Lordships  will  recollect,  in  *A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.*  Of  that  celebrated  troupe  the 
two  chief  ornaments  were  Bottom,  the  weaver, 
and  Snug,  the  joiner.  Now,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  noble  Earl  opposite  combines  the  qiud- 
ities  which  we  attribute  to  both  those  distin- 
guished personages.     Like  Bottom,  he  is  ready 
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to  play  every  part,  not  excepting  that  in  which 
he  most  excels — *  Moonshine.'  But  his  favor- 
ite part  is  the  part  of  the  lion.  *  Oh/  says  tke 
Earl, '  let  me  play  the  lion !  I  will  roar  so  that 
it  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me ;  I 
will  roar  so  that  I  will  make  the  Duke  say, 
''Let  him  roar  again;  let  him  roar  again!'" 
The  iy>ble  Earl,  too,  knows  as  well  as  any  one 
how,  like  Bottom,  to  'aggravate  his  voice'  so 
that  he  will  '  roar  yon  as  gently  as  any  sucking 
dove;'  and,  moreover,  he  has  had  recourse 
more  than  once  to  the  ingenious  and  somewhat 
original  device  of  letting  half  his  face  be  seen 
through  the  lion's  neck,  as  if  to  say,  'For  all 
my  roaring  I  am  no  lion  at  all,  but  only  Snug, 
the*joiner.'"  Great  merriment  followed  this, 
ii%(^hich  not  a  few  of  Earl  Russell's  comrades 
joined,  considerably  to  his  disgust.  Lord 
^erby  did  not  at  once  perceive,  however,  that|  i 
ne  had  made  the  most  of  his  felicitous  compar- 
ison, and  the  next  sentence  showed  that  he  was 
about  to  continue  in  that  vein.  But,  with  his 
marvelous  instinct  for  discerning  the  silent 
echoes  of  his  hearers,  he  felt  that  the  House 
had  Had  enough  raillery,  and  he,  with  a  grace 
I  have  never  known  surpassed,  became  trans- 
formed from  the  partisan  Tartar  to  the  solemn 
and  indignant  British  patriot.  "  ThcoM' — and 
here  the  smile  of  fun  passed  away  through  a 
bitter  sneer — "thanks  to  the  noble  Earl  and 
the  present  Government,  we  have  at  this  mo- 
ment not  one  single  friend  in  Europe ;  but  this 
great  England — this  great  country,  whose /ail- 
ing, if  it  was  a  failing,  was  that  it  went  too  di- 
rect and  straightforward  at  what  it  aimed,  which 
never  gave  a  promise  without  the  intention  of 
performing,  which  never  threatened  without  a 
full  determination  of  striking,  which  never 
made  a  demand  without  being  prepared  to  en- 
force it — this  country  is  now  in  such  a  position 
that  its  menaces  are  disregarded,  its  magnilo- 
quent language  ridiculed,  and  its  remonstrances 
treated  with  contemptuous  indifference  by  the 
small  as  well  as  by  the  great  powers  of  the  Con- 
tinent." 

This  passage  was  most  effectively  delivered ; 
the  'old  gray^-headed  Earl,  with  erect  form  and 
flashing  eye,  stood  the  very  impersonation  of 
proud,  historical  England ;  .the  little  Earl,  now 
thoroughly  miserable  before  him,  seemed  an  im- 
personation of  the  humiliated  England ;  and  the 
instinctive  sympathy  of  the  House  for  England's 
past  and  feudal  glories  suffused  for  the  moment 
its  whole  aspect.  The  scene  was  dramatic,  all 
the  more  because  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
attitudinizing  or  of  theatrical  expression  oii4he 
part  of  Earl  Derby,  whoBe  manner  is  eminently 
simple,  and  even  chaste.  *  But  from  this  point 
in  his  speech  the  orator  was  for  the  hundredth 
time  betrayed  by  the  spirit  he  had  called  -up. 
He  had  evoked  that  arrogant  feudalism  which 
a  very  slight  scratch  always  reveals  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  under  its  inspiration  he 
censured  Earl  Russell  for  even  the  show  of  neii- 
trality  he  had  giveft  to  the  United  States,  for 
the  recent  stopping  of  rams  that  had  been  ar- 


rested on  their  way  to  help  the  Alabavia,  and 
was  not  evei^moderate  in  his  tone  of  sympathy 
for  the  ally  of  feudal  England,  then  fighting 
against  republican  government  in  America. 

I  have  often  recalled  the  proud  Earl's  ringing 
words  that  day  when  I  have  since  seen  him  as 
Prime  Minister  of  England  refusing  Napoleon's 
second  invitation  to  a  Congress  (he  had  rebuked 
Earl  Russell  for  refusing  the  first),  and  peti- 
tioning Mr.  Seward  for  an  arbitration  on  claims 
for  those  ships,  for  arresting  the  like  of  which 
he  had  denounced  the  same  opponent.  Eurl 
RusselLhad  been  too  proud  to  accept  arbitra- 
tion wnen  proposed  from  the  United  States: 
Earl  Derby  asked  for  it !  And  this  one  fact  is 
a  specimen  of  Earl  Derby's  whole  career.  If 
his  own  personal  feeling  had  been  consulted,  he 
would  have  rather  been  beheaded  thai)  have 
asked  of  the  American  Republic  permission  to 
retract  what  had  been  done  in  the  name  of 
England.  But  for  forty  yean  he  has  been  in 
the  same  way — with  a  few  exceptional  instances 
— carrying  forward  measures  with  a  success  that 
he  must  by  this  time  feel  to  have  been  fatal. 
If  there  is  any  thing  that  Earl  Derby  is,  he  is 
conservative.  He  was  a  natural  pillar  of  the 
existing  order  of  English  institutions.  He  was 
himself  an  institution.  And  yet  he  has,  by  a 
destiny  that  at  times  bewilders  him,  become 
historiciilly  associated  with  nearly  every  great 
and  radical  change  which  fingland  has  under- 
gone during  his  long  public  career!  His  first 
notable  speech  in  Parliament  was  a  defense  of 
the  right  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
to  all  of  its  stolen  property ;  and  his  first  act  in 
office  was  to  abolish  ten  bishoprics  from  Ire- 
land and  distribute  their  possessions,  which  he 
had  brilliantly  proved  indefeasible.  His  con- 
servatism even  extended  to  resisting  railways — 
and  particularly  one  which  proposed  to  invade 
a  noble  shooting-ground  merely  to  connect  Liv- 
erpool and  Manchester! — ^yet  he  lived  to  pro- 
pose the  buying  of  all  the  railway  lines  by  the 
Government.  He  insisted  the  removing  of  the 
disabilities  from  the  Jews;  but  lived  to  help 
carry  that.  He  was  the  immediate  instrument 
with  which  England  establ^hed  mixed  and  free 
education  in  Ireland,  and  with  which  the  fetters 
of  the  West  Indian  slaves  were  broken.  Yes, 
he,  of  all  men  the  last  who,  by  history,  temper- 
ament, or  feeling  would  have  been  led  to  do 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  The  notable  thing  about 
all  this  is  that  he  was  not  incidentally  connected 
w^th  these  things,  bat  was  the  man  who  chiefly 
represented  and  carried  them.  It  was  he  who 
stood  next  to  Earl  Grey  in  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832.  In  those  memorable  struggles  he  was  keen, 
vigorous,  logical,  convincing,  effective;  but  he 
was  himself  unconvinced,  and  at  the  end  of  them 
atands  the  most  perfect  illustration  of  what  the 
London  Timet  has  said:  "Every  Englishman 
has,  some  time*  or. other,  oftentimes  probably, 
to  swallow  his  convictions,  under  protest  it  may 
be,  but  still  enough  for  the  pu1>lic  service.  The 
greatest  must  do  this  all  the  more  publicly,  sol- 
emnly, and  memorably,  because  they  are  great.* 
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Earl  Derby  for  the  first  time  got  into  the  proper 
grooves  of  his  own  nature  when  fa%  left  the  Lib- 
eral ranks  and  stood  by  the  side  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  and  the  bravest,  most  self-truthful  thing 
he  ever  did  was  to  break  away  from  Sir  Robert 
afterward,  w^hen  that  great  statesman  turned 
toward  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws  and  Free- 
trade,  and  reorganize  th«  Tory  party  on  the 
principles  of  Protection.  Then  he  was  in  his 
element ;  then  he  made  splendid  speeches ;  and 
though  defeated,  he  must  now  look  back  upon 
his  defeat  with  more  satisfkction  than  upon  any 
of  his  successes — which  have  genera^jr  been 
purchased  by  his  principles. 

But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in 
Earls,  and  in  Earl  Derby  in  particular.  He  is 
fond  of  the  turf;  and  the  joy  of  the  tarf  is  not 
secured  in  handsome  horses  or  fine  runs,  but  in 
horses  that,  however  lean  and  lank,  shall  win  1 1 
the  race.  No  party  can  endure  to  be  perpet- 
ually, however  ^oriously,  led  to  defeat.  Earl 
Derby,  though  conservative  in  every  fibre  of 
him,  was  the  leader  of  a  party  forced  to  run  its 
septennial  race  at  a  period  when  the  people  of 
England  were  determined  to  have  a  large  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise.  It  became  plain  that 
no  party  could  resist  this  growing  and  vehe- 
ment popular  determination  without  overthrow. 
The  Tory  party  violently  resisted  a  quite  mod- 
erate and  compromising  measure  of  reform  in- 
troduced by  Earl  Russell's  Cabinet  after  the 
death  of  Lord  Palmerston.  In  resisting  and 
defeating  it  that  party  took  the  highest,  most 
arrogant  ground  of  the  unfitness  of  the  English 
people  for  the  franchise.  The  defeat  of  the 
bill  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  Covemment  into 
the  hands  of  Earl  Derby.  As  if  to  make  the 
coming  surrender  of  all  the  principles  repre- 
sented by  that  party  more  dramatic,  Earl  Der- 
by proceeded  to  form  a  Cabinet  more*  aristo- 
cratic in  its  elements  than  even  the  celebrated 
ducal  Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  had  three 
Dukes  in  his  ministry :  Earl  Derby  had  three 
Dukes,  the  brother  of  another  in  his  Cabinet, 
and  two  more  in  subordinate  ppsts  of  his  ad- 
ministration. When  these  had  taken  their 
comfortable  seats,  •  big,  gaunt  figure — a  Big 
Black  Fact,  Carlyle  calls  it— confronted  them  : 
Democracy.  "You,  my  fine  gentlemen,"  it 
said,  "  have  got  to  satisfy  me.  Democracy,  To- 
day, or  you  have  got  to  leave  before  your  seats 
are  warm." 

The  lips  through  which  Democracy  uttered 
this  unmistakable  order  were  those  of  the  only 
man  of  the  people  in  the  new  Government — 
Benjamin  DisraelL  Lordly  dullness  was  plain- 
ly confronted  by  plebeian  intellect.  The  most 
aristocratic  Cabinet  that  England  ever  had  nat- 
urally squirmed  considerably,  and  at  length 
said,  *»  No !"  "  Very  well,"  said  Plebeian  Ii^ 
tellect,  "then  out  you  go."  **Can  you-  not, 
dear  Plebeian  Intellect,  steer  us  safe  between 
this  Scylla  and  Charybdis — between  popular 
suflfrage  and  downfall  ?'•  **  I  have  done  it  sev- 
eral times,"  replies  Disraeli ^  "  but  the  current 
has  swollen  beyond  that. "    "  Then  out  we  must 


go,"  say  the  Dukes.  "Hold,"  says  Disraeli; 
"you  do  not  save  England  from  democracy  by 
going  out;  if  you  will  not  carry  the  country 
there,  another  party  will;  then  let  the  Toir 
party  dissolve,  for  it  will  have  seen  the  last  of 
these  comfortable  benches.  The  people  are  in 
earnest  now.'*  Wc  all  know  the  result  of  this ; 
how  the  Dukes  tlung  to  Disraeli,  and^  cried, 
"Save  us!"  They  became  as  submissive  as 
babes,  all  but  two  or  three  who  preferred  honor, 
even  though  it  ofl^ered  no  ofiSce.  And  thus  the 
government  of  England  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  noble  Earl  and  his  Dukes  into  those  of 
the  one  plebeian  in  it,  who  straightway  deliv- 
ered it  up  into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  En- 
gland. Thus  the.  inborn  conservative  Earl 
Derby  became  the  hero  of  what  he  called^a 
leap  in  the  dark,"  the  giving  of  household  suf- 
frage to  the  English  people,  a  measure  whic^ 
made  Gladstone  tremble,  and  John  Bright  even 
a  conservative. 

"Three  cheers — nay,  nine — for  Derby,  the 
Democrat ! "  That  was  a  strange  cry.  The 
noble  Earl  must  have  pinched  himself  to  know 
if  ho  were  awake ;  he  must  have  deeply'  ques- 
tioned, "Am  I  the  fdtirteenth  Earl  Derby,  the 
resister  of  Corn-law  abolition  and  Frec-frade, 
the  demolisher  of  Reform  Bills,  or  what  am  I? 
Surely  my  old  friend  Bottom  himself  was  never 
so  *  translated!*" 

A  Hindoo  story  relates  that  a  stupid  and 
timid  chattee-maker,  hunting  his  strayed  donk- 
ey, found  what  he  supposed  to  be  that  animal 
close  to  a  hut.  It  was  very  dark,  and  be  did 
not  see  that  the  supposed  donkey  was  a  tiger. 
He  rushed  upon  the  beast,  seized  it  by  the  ear, 
pommeled  it  for  an  idle  donkey ;  whereat  the 
tiger,  from  sheer  astonishment,  submitted  to  be 
led  off  and  tied  in  a  stall.  Next  morning  the 
discovery  that  the  chattee-maker  has  subjnga* 
ted  the  dangerous  beast  with  his  hands  draws 
all  the  people  together — even  die  Rajah,  with 
his  lords  and  attendants — and  the  result  is  that 
the  latter  makes  the  chattee-maker  a  Iprd 
of  his  court  and  the  commander  of  ten  thou- 
sand horse.  The  poor  fellow  was  naturally 
much  delighted  at  this ;  but  he  #iras  not  so 
much  pleased  when  presently,  the  conntry  be- 
ing invaded,  the  alarmed  people  said,  ^*  A  man 
who  could  catch  a  tiger  and  chain  him  to  a  post 
is  surely  the  man  for  this  emergency."  The 
chattee-maker  can  not  refuse  the  post ;  he  must 
go  and  examine  the  enemy's  position.  He  is 
disposed  to  ride  his  donley  on  the  momentous 
expedition ;  but  no,  the  Rajah  sends  him  his 
mtst  magnificent  steed.  What  shall  our  hero 
do?  He  was  never  on  horseback  in  his  life. 
He  consults  with  his  wife  in  much  dismay,  and 
it  is  determined  at  last  that  she  shall  tie  him 
firmly  on  the  horse,  and  tie  kis  hands,  lest  he 
should  get  down  in  a  panic.  His  feet  are  tied 
to  the  stirrups ;  his  hands  are  tied  behind ;  he 
is  bound  to  the  saddle ;  and  so  dashes  off  toward 
the  enemy's  camp.  Like  the  wind  rushes  the 
charger;  the  chattee-mater,  in  a  panic,  tries 
to  free  himself;  impossible ;  in  a  few  moments 
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he  will  be  in  the  enemy's  camp.  In  his  despair 
he  clutches  at  a  tree  with  a  hand  that  he  has  got 
free;  the  banyan  is  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and 
remains  in  the  desperate  man's  grasp.  The 
soldiers  in  the  enemy's  camp  see  him  coming. 
They  cry,  "  Here  comes  a  ^ant  on  a  mighty 
horse,  riding  across  the  countiy,  tearing  up  the 
Tery  trees  in  his  rage ;  no  doubt  an  army  of 
such  is  behind;  we  are  all  dead  men;  Hy!" 
The  one  horseman  is  exaggerated  to  many 
thousands ;  a  panic  ensues ;  and  when  the  poor 
chattee-maker,  frightened  to  death,  stops  in  the 
camp  the  last  man  has  left  it.  He  finds  in  the 
commander's  tent  a  letter  proposing  terms  of 
peace.  He  returns  with  the  letter,  leading  the 
horse  which  fie  is  too  timid  to  ride.  And  the 
people  said,  *'This  man  is  as  modest  as  he  is 
brave;  having  put  our  enemies  to  flight  he 
walks  quite  simply  to  the  door,  instead  of  riding 
here  in  state  as  another  man  would."  Then 
the  chattee-maker  was  raised  to  the  highest 
dignities  and  wealth,  and  lived  happily  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

But  there  is  a  seqnel^to  the  lucky  chattee- 
maker's  life,  of  which  the  Hindoos  know  no- 
thing, but  which  we  in  England  are  now  in  a 
position  to  supply.  When  he  died  his  soul 
transmigrated  to  this  country,  and  entered  the 
form  of  Earl  Derby !  The  retired  Premier  will 
pass 'into  history  "as  the  leader  in  every  great 
liberal  triumph  of  the  last  forty  years ;  but  the 
chattee-maker  never  more  intentionally  chained 
up  the  tiger  than  the  English  inheritor  of  his  luck 
chained  up  the  West  Indian  slave-driver ;  and  it 
certainly  took  Disraeli  months  to  bind  him  on 
the  Reform  horse,  with  which  he  has* utterly 
routed  an  enemy  composed  of  his  own  class  and 
his  owft  friends!  But,  unlike  his  pre-existent 
self  in  India,  the  great  English  chattee-maker 
did  not  live  happily  under  his  accidental  honors. 
All  around  him  knew  how  he  had  got  them.  He 
knew  it  himself.  So  he  finds  in  his  former  en- 
emy his  best  friend.  The  gout !  Thut  now  be- 
comes the  last  refuge  of  the  humiliated  aristo- 
crat. He  has  been  the  means  of  gathering  the 
strongest  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  England 
together,  and  binding  them  together  with  the 
^ords  of  office ;  he  has  been  the  means  of  giv- 
ing them  thus  coherent  into  the  hands  of  a  ple- 
beian Jew  as  a  thunder-bolt  to  smite  feudal 
England,  of  which  he  and  they  were  main  pil- 
lars, to  the  /lust.  So  he  look^ipon  his  work ; 
and  from  the  ash-heap  of  old  'J^^ism  he  writes 
to  the  Queen:  "My  gout  is  very  severe;  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  the  only  possible  Prime  Minister  of 
England  in  the  present  condition  of  things." 
So  he  finds  his  political  tomb  in  the  splendid 
ruins  of  the  past,  which  Fate  decreed  that  his 
hands  should  work  in  the  vain  effort  to  prop 
the  building  which  they  just  now  composed ! 
'*Bnt  it  can  not  be  said,"  urged  the  London 
Times,  "that  Lord  Derby  has  willingly  de- 
ceived his  followers.  He  could  not  help  him- 
self. Like  the  rest  of  us  he  has  been  obliged 
to  take  things  as  he  finds  them,  and  to  dis- 
cover the  mid-line  of  policy  which  shall  com- 


bine the  most  and  be^t  suffrages.  But  is  there 
no  scope  for  virtue  and  enterprise  of  a  more  he* 
roic  character  ?" 

Before  passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
unprecedented  political  situation  unsheathed  by 
Earl  Derby's  resignation,  it  may  be  well  to  men- 
tion briefly  some  of  his  traits  of  mind  and  char- 
acter apart  from  those  implied  in  his  political 
career.  Descended  from  kings  and  sub-kings, 
and  himself  really  a  king  in  his  absolute  sway 
over  vast  estates  and  a  large  number  of  tenants 
and  employ^.  Earl  Derby  was  personally  loyal 
to  those  thus  related  to  him,  and  was  beloved 
by  his  family  and  servants.  He  was  affection- 
ate, cheerful,  even  tender  to  his  relatives;  he 
was  never  feared  by  them  nor  their  children. 
As  a  general  thing,  a  fondness  for  %>ort  and 
the  stable  implies  in  England  a  frank  and  spir-* 
ited — ^if  not  a  very  strict — character,  which  is  apt 
to  put  a  man  on  pleasant  terms  with  the  people 
on  his  estates.  Beyond,  however,  those  thus 
in  some  way  connected  with  him,  Earl  Derby 
had  not  a  good  repute  in  the  neighborhood  Of 
Knowsley.  It  is  probable  that  he  trusted  too 
implicitly  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  believed,  with  too  much  readi- 
ness, their  side  of  every  story.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  two  cases,  at  least,  he  has  within  the 
last  few  years  been  brought  before  the  public 
in  a  very  unpleasing  aspect :  once  as  having 
filled  with  defiling  ^substances  a  well  upon 
which  large  numbers  of  people  had  long  been 
dependent,  and  again — a  case  decided  against 
him  in  the  cohrts — for  closing  up  a  path  which 
for  generations  had  been  used  along  the  skirts 
of  one  of  his  farms.  His  friends  allege  that  it 
is  as  impossible  for  him  to  wa|ch  the  civil  af- 
fairs of  England,  and  also  the  welb  and  paths 
about  Knowsley,  as  for  the  Queen  to  attend 
(K>th  to  her  household  and  to  the  government 
of  Jamaica,  and  that  neither  must  be  charged 
witfe  the  wrongs  committed  in  their  names. 
Nevertheless  a  large  human  sympathy  can 
hardly  be  credited  to  Earl  Derby.  He  had 
a  good  deal  of  the  poetical  temperament,  but 
far  less  power  in  that  direction  than  has  been 
awarded  to  him. 

It  is  certainly  a  deplorable  example  of  the 
amount  of  snobbery  that  still  afiects  literary 
journalism  in  England  that  his  version  of  Ho- 
mer should  have  been  so  extolled.  Few  can 
read  it  without  prejudice  in  favor  of  any  aristo- 
cratic work — the  counterpart  of  the  fuss  made 
over  something  written^y  a  working-man — with- 
out perceiving  that  it  is  a  slovenly  production. 
The  severe  Homeric  simplicity  is  plastered  over 
at  every  step  with  sentimentalities  and  sighs 
for  which  there  is  no  warrant  whatever  in  the 
original.  And,  in  fact,  £^arl  Derby  was  no 
doubt  surprised  at  the  success  of  the  work.  He 
wrote  it,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  in 
the  most  slipshod  manner,  jotting  down  lines  in 
the  intervals  of  jokes  and  conversation,  and  read- 
ing them  to  friends  who  were  foolish  enough  to 
declare  them  magnificent,  and  who  ultimately 
persuaded  him  to  publish  the  work.  After  all 
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the  servile  flatteries  lavishj^  on  it  the  work  is 
— dead.  Literary  taste  is  the  surest  touchstone 
of  the  scholar,  and  that  is  not  only  shockingly 
absent  from  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  but  has 
led  him  again  and  again  into  blunders  of  ad- 
miniitration.  He  could  not  discern  the  maud- 
lin nonsense  of  "  the  poet  Close,"  who,  in  hawk- 
ing his  verses  at  an  Irish  railway  station,  man- 
aged to  get  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl 
while  traveling  in  that  region.  Thinking  he  was 
helping  genius  in  distress  he  assigned  a  sub- 
stantial pension  to  a  man  whose  verses,  subse- 
quently quoted  in  Parliament,  were  inferior  to 
the  penny  ballads  of  London  streets,  and  elicit- 
ed the  roars  of  the  House.  But  this  was  not 
so  serious  as  that  lie  should  have  used  his  po- 
sition as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford— a  position  which  he  will  probably  hold  for 
life — in  substituting  for  the  degree  of  Literary- 
Doctorate  the  names  of  Martin  ^.  Tupper, 
Samuel  Warren,  and  another  even  inferior  to 
them — I  have  forgotten  his  name — for  those  of 
thfee  really  great  men  whom  the  authorities  of 
the  University  had  proposed  for  his  sanction. 
He  had  no  interest  to  make  the  appointments ; 
he  really  thought  them  great  men  I  No  man 
ever  more  admired  literary  genius,  and  he  would 
no  doubt  rather  have  it  written  on  his  monu- 
ment that  he  wrote  the  finest  translation  of 
Homer  than  that  he  was  thrice  Prime  Minister 
of  England.  He  is  thought  to  deplore  much 
the  hard,  unimaginative  mind  of  his  son,  Lord 
Stanley ;  and  there  is  a  favorite  story  with  the 
Clubs  that  when  asked  why  he  had  not  sent  a 
copy  of  his  Iliad  to  his  son,  the  Earl  replied 
that  he  was  waiting  until  he  could  have  it  made 
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into  a  Bluebook,  as  he  had  no  expectation  that 
otherwise  Lord  Stanley  would  read  a  line  of  it. 
On. the  other  hand,  the  son  is  reported  as  hav- 
ing remarked  that  his  father  "  would  be  a  very 
intelligent  man — if  he  only  knew  any  thing.'' 
There  is  certainly  a  very  singular  contrast  be- 
tween the  two.  The  Csitber  is,  above  all  thingii, 
fluent ;  the  son  has  even  an  impediment  in  his 
speech :  the  father  is  given  to  those  impulsive 
audacities  which  justified  Disraeli  in  calling  him 
(after  Bulwer)  "the  Rupert  of  debate;"  the 
son  is  cold,  syllogistic,  clear :  the  father  is  met- 
aphorical, the  son  statistical — as  devoted  to  fig- 
ures of  arithmetic  as  the  other  to  figures  of 
speech.  Lord  Stanley  will  hardly  be  a  brilliant 
or  a  famous  man;  but  he  is  A  quiet  thinker, 
with  an  enormous  power  of  work  in  him,  and 
will  probably  sow  much  that  others  shall  reap, 
as  his  father  has  all  his  life  been  reaping  what 
others  have  sowed.  But  it  is  time  to  return 
from  this  episode. 

While  Lord  Stanley  was  announcing  the  re- 
tirement of  his  father,  Mr.  Gladstone's  eye  was 
riveted  on  the  empty  s^at  of  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
Prime  Minister  of  England.  He  could  not  help 
it;  nor  could  jie  hold  down  the  shadow  that 
gathered  on  his  brow.  There  are  some  events 
that  will  not  glide  over  the  smoothest  man. 
With  all  liis  fortunate  and  purely  English  re- 
lationships, his  advanced  and  varied  scholar- 
ship, his  popular  eloquence,  his  high  and  hearty 
friends,  his  wealth,  his  devotion  to  die  Church 
and  other  English  institutions,  here  was  he  ont 
of  office — out  of  favor  with  his  party — simple 
William  Ewart  Gladstone;  while  this  gipsy 
chief-solicitor's  clerk —  sub-editor — wandering 
Jew — who,  while  he  (Gladstone) 
was  turning  faultless  Latirf  verses 
at  Oxford,  wos  roaming  in  Syria 
— ^without  family  position  or 
wealth — despite  prejudice  and 
hatred,'  even  that  of  his  oi^-n 
party — had  been  called  by  Vic- 
toria as  the  most  important  man 
to  England  in  her  realms  to- 
day I  It  was  not  envy  that  snf- 
•  fused  Gladstone's  face ;  it  was  a 

blended  wonder  and  dismay^ 
He  could  not  understand  or  ap- 
preciate the  remarkable  scene 
before  him — the  representatives 
of  the  oldest  and  proudest  fami- 
n§B  in  the  world  submitting  , 
themselves  and  Great  Britain  to 
the  Syrian  Chief.  He  could  not 
perceive  the  magnitude  of  the 
revolution  which  had  brought 
this  circumcised  plebeian  to  a 
position  from  which  he  had  that 
day  written  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England  a  cool  dis- 
charge, thereby  depriving  his 
lordship  of  eleven  thousand  a 
year  to  say  nothing  of  official 
honor.  But  the  members  around 
Gladstone  saw  the  romance  of 
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the  \vhoIe  thing;  and  even  from  the  gallery 
one  could  hear  them  whispering  ahoat  '*  Vivian 
Grey,"  "Coningsby,"  and  other  early  works 
into  which  Disraeli  had  poured  the  fires  of  his 
ambition  and  the  fervid  prophecies  of  his  great- 
ness, which  had  now  been  fulfilled  po  the  last 
tint  of  their  glory. 

For  no  novelist  ever  described  characters 
that  must  be  more  necessarily  associated  wifh 
his  own  career.     ThirtV-seven  years  ago,  when 
he  wrote  on  the  title-page  of  "  Vivian  Grey," 
"Why  then  the  world's  mine  oyster 
Which  I  with  sword  will  ^pen,** 

he  and  his  hero  were  absolutely  one.  Yoang 
Vivian,  without  fortune  or  aavantage  of  birth,' 
"  paced  his  chamber  in  an  agitated  spirit  and 
panted  for  the  Senate."  "Curse  on  my  lotT' 
he  soliloquized,  "  that  the  want  of  a  few  rascal 
counters,  and  the  possession  of  a  little  rascal 

blood,  should  mar  my  fortunes! At  this 

moment  how  many  a  powerful  noble  only  wants 
wit  to  bo  a  Minister,  and  what  wants  Vivian 
Grey  to  attain  the  same  end  ?  That  'noble's 
influence.  When  two  persons  can  so  matecul- 
ly  assist  each  other  why  are  they  not  brought 
together?"  Vivian  Grey  and  Lord  Carabas 
came  together.  Benjamin  Disraeli  and  Lord 
George  Bentinck  came  together  in  1846;  and 
the  prototype  of  Vivian  got  his  feet  upon  the 
first  rungs  of  the  ladder  whose  summit  he  has 
now  reached.  But  there  is  a  certain  page  in 
his  *'Coning8by"  which  I  can  fancy  the  new 
Premier  reading  on  his  return  from  Osborne  on 
the  day  when  he  kissed  the  Queen's  hand.  It 
runs  thus : 

"  Here  was  the  mightiest  of  modem  dtles ;  the  rival 
even  of  the  moet  celebrated  of  the  ancient.  Whether 
be  Inherited  or  forfeited  fortunes,  what  was  it  to  the 
passing  throng  ?  They  would  not  share  his  splendor, 
or  his  luxury,  or  his  comfort.  But  a  word  from  his 
lips,  a  thought  from  his  braiu,  expressed  at  the  right 
time,  at  the  right  place,  might  turn  their  hearts,  might 
Influence  their  passions,  might  change  their  opinions, 
might  affect  their  destiny.  Nothing  is  great  but  the 
personal.  As  civilization  advances  the  accidents  of 
life  become  each  day  less  important.  The  power  of 
man,  his  greatness,  his  glory  depend  on  essential 
qualities.  Brains  every  day  become  more  precious 
than  blood.  You  must  give  men  new  ideas,  you  must 
teach  them  new  words,  you  must*  modify  their  man- 
ners, you  must  change  their  laws,  you  must  root  out 
prejudices,  subvert  convictions,  if  you  wish  to  be 
great.  Greatness  no  longer  depends  on  rentals ;  the 
world  is  too  rich ;  nor  on  pedigrees ;  the  world  is  too 
knowing. 

" '  The  greatness  of  this  dty  destroys  my  misery,* 
said  Goningsby,  *and  my  genius  shall  conquer  Its 
greatness.* 

"This  conviction  of  power  In  the  midst  of  despair 
wss  a  revelation  of  intrinsic  strength.  It  Is  indeed 
^e  test  of  a  creative  spirit.  From  that  moment  u\\ 
petty  fears  for  an  ordinary  fature  quitted  him.  Ee 
felt  that  he  must  be  prepared  for  great  sacrifices,  for 
infinite  sufferings ;  that  there  must  devolve  on  him  a 
bitter  Inheritance  of  obscurity,  struggle,  envy,  and 
hatred,  vulgar  prejudice,  base  critlAsro,  petty  hostili- 
ties :  but  the  dawn  would  break,  and  the  hour  arrive 
when  the  welcome  morning  hymn  of  his  success  and 
bis  fame  would  sound  and  be  re-echoed.** 

Such  was  the  magnificent  dream ;  and  it  has 
been  realized.  As  the  sun  of  Earl  Derby  was 
setting,  and  with  it  the  supremacy  of  the  aris- 


tocracy in  the  councils  of  England,  the  future 
of  this  Government  found  for  its  Morning  Star 
the  man  of  humblest  birth  in  Parliament,  and 
one  who,  with  more  disadvantages  to  contend 
with  than  any  other  there,  had  had  the  most 
stinted  weapons  with  which  to  conquer  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  although  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  never  been  personally  popular,  the  people 
feel  that  his  success  is  their  own.  He  is  a  kind 
of  Parliamentary  Dick  Whittington.  When  it 
began  to  be  felt  in  the  atmosphere  that  Eail 
Derby  wss  about  to  resign,  the  London  Times 
begvi  to  put  out  subtle  feelers  to  induce  a  popu- 
lar call  for  Lord  Stanley  to  succeed  his  father. 
But  these  were  met  with  a  stern  expression 
from  the  lion  that  might  easily  have  become  a- 
roar — one  that  plainly  said :  Benjamin  Disraeli 
has  earned  the  place;  let  him  have  it  I  He 
has  been  the  actual  ruler  of  England  since 
^merston  died ;  let  him  be  acknowledged  as 
such !  Let  no  man  imagine  that  by  any  patron- 
age or  favor  this  man  has  been  made  Prime 
Minister;  he  made  himself  that.  Had  the 
place  been  withheld  from  him  it  would  have 
made  him  a  greater  man  than  ho  is  now, 
and  the  nation  would  have  clamored  for  him. 
Through  him  alone  had  his  party  even  the 
ghost  of  an  influence.  He  has  beeo  for  twenty 
years  the  working  brain  for  all  the  dukes,  lords, 
and  country  gentlemen. about  him. 

A  severe  critic  of  Earl  Derby  once  said  that 
*'  but  for  his  ancestry  and  liis  fortune  he  would 
never  have  had  a  chance  of  being  an  Under- 
Secretary  at  twenty-seven,  a  Cabinet  Minister 
at  thirty-three,  the  head^f  a  great  party  in  the 
State  for  twenty  years,  and  three  times  the 
head  of  the  Executive  Government."  It  is  no 
disparagement  of  his  talents  to  admit  the  truth 
df  the  statement ;  and  the  statement  is  but  one 
which  would  include  nearly  all  of  the  titled  men 
who  now  participate  in  |he  Government.  How 
significant  it  is,  then,  of  the  advance  in  England 
of  the  Day  of  Braint,  that  the  Government 
should  now,  through  the  sheer  inability  of  the 
aristocratic  party. to  furnish  even  a  competitor 
for  it,  pass  into  Uie  hands  of  a  man  of  whom 
all  know  that  notning  but  his  courage,  his  con- 
stancy, and  his  genius,  has  made  their  real  leader 
for  twenty  years  and  now  the  executive  chief  of 
a  country  which  almost  alone  he  has  enfran- 
chised !  Grumble  r.nd  growl  as  you  may,  my 
lords,  there  is  nothing  left  you  but  to  fall  into  file 
and  follow  this  Pied  Piper  whither  he  will ! 

Whtf  can  forecast  the  administration  of  Dis- 
raeli ? 

There  is  one  thing  that  has  always  .been  felt 
about  the  Inexplicable  Man  by  the  people  and 
by  his  own  followers;  and  that  is,  as  one  has 
described  it,  "his  own  inherent  and  ineradica- 
ble dissimilarity  of  nature  from  that  of  the 
party  he  moved  and  led."  Indeed  the  >vriter 
in  the  Examiner  of  February  29,  from  whom 
the  last  remark  is  take^  has  so  admirably  de- 
scribed the  relations  of  Disraeli  to  his  party 
that  I  must  here  borrow  some  of  his  para- 
graphs: 
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"  When  Toryism  lay  prostrate  and  feeble,  maimed 
and  shattered  by  snlcidal  Wounds,  he  took  it  up  and 
washed  its  face  and  clothed  it  anew,  and  .set  it  on  his 
own  steed,  and  brought  it  to  an  inn.  There,  throagh 
all  its  many  stages  of  relapse  and  incoherency  he 
watched  and  tended  it,  telling  it  all  day  amusing  tales 
of  its  past  history  which  sounded  as  good  as  new,  and 
singing  to  it  all  night  sweet  songs  of  a  good  time 
coming,  when  worn-out  Whiggery  should  1^  discard- 
ed and  progressire  Conservatism  should  be  the  fi&ith 
of  the  nation.  By  degrees  he  unwrapped  the  band- 
ages of  bigotry  from  its  limbs,  and  taught  its  timid 
iS^t  to  walk  without  the  crutches  of  Protection ;  and 
when,  in  a  lit  of  the  old  dread  of  ghosts,  it  took  fright 
and  ran  away  madly  trpm  the  presence  of  Reform,  not 
being  able  to  help  himself,  he  Joined  in  the  flight,  but 
only  to  rally  the  scattered  ranks  at  the  first  pause, 
and  to  lead  them  to  the  execution  of  a  daring  and 
dextrous  flank-movement,  whereby  he*  turned  the  ald- 
rersary's  position." 

**He  amid,  for  the  moment,  throw  himself  into  any 
Tory  part,  and  enact  the  character  well.  When  Lord 
George  Bentinck  was  attacked  for  bringing  the  suspi- 
cions and  ideas  of  the  stable  Into  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion, no  man  defended  horse-racing  so  wittily  or 
so  well.  At  agricultural  meetings  no  man  could  plli^ 
the  squire, '  hardly  up  to  politics  in  the  dull  days  of  au- 
tumn,* or  talk  of  turnips  and  cross-breeding,  cottage 
ovens  and  the  mangle,  with  more  of  top-boot  truthfhl- 
ness.  In  a  distracted  debate  on  education  nobody 
could  keep  to  the  high  and  dry  line  of  Churclynanship 
more  edijyingly;  and,  when  in  Opposition,  nobody 
was  more  trtfnchant  fur  retrenchment  or  eloquent  in 
hopes  regarding  malt  and  hops.  Nevertheless,  there 
has  always  been  a  sense,  on  the  part  of  his  Conserva- 
tive followers,  that  between  them  and  their  leader 
there  was  a  great  golf  fixed,  which  he  would  not  and 
they  could  not  pass.  No  doubt  this  very  feeling  had 
its  share  in  habituating  them  to  regard  him  as  one 
essentially  diflfbrent  from,  if  not  superior  to,  them- 
selves. If  It  be  true  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  hie  own 
vaia  de  ehambre^  it  may  also  be  true  that  no  leader 
whose  title  to  lead  rests  on  the  right  Divine  of  genius 
can  afford  to  encourage  the  tone  of  familiarity  which 
has  proverbially  so  grea#a  tendency  to  breed  con- 
tempt. The  Inscrutable  may  move  about  in  the 
throng  of  the  masquerade,  but  he  must  keep  his  dom- 
ino close  wrapped  around  him.  How  Is  the  inexpli- 
cable to  keep  up  its  dignity  if  perpetually  asked  to  ewt 
plain  r 

"And  the  inexplicable  is  the  fhtnre  policy  pf  the 
Tory  party.  They  don't  ki^ow  whither  they  are  go- 
ing ;  and  they  don*t  venture  to  ask  the  only  man  that 
does  know,  for  it  is  a  part  Qf  his  policy  that  before- 
hand they  should  not  be  told.** 

The  Tories  do  not,  indeed,  as  this  writer 
says,  know  where  Disraeli  u  about  to  lead 
them ;  but  there  are  others  in  £ngland  who  are 
more  keen-sighted  than  Tories ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent Aat  the  most  eminent  Radicals  are  antici- 
pating a  most  important  administration  from 
the  new  Premier.  It  is  not  a  rare  thing  now 
to  hear  such  men  as  Thomas  Hughes,  Professor 
Fawcett,  and  Peter  Taylor  expressing  their  sat- 
isfaction at  the  course  of  events,  and  their  be- 
lief that  they  can  get  more  for  progress  oat  of 
Disraeli  than  from  any  other  politician.  The 
general  belief  of  such  is  that  he  is  really  a  Radi- 
cal, notwithstanding  the  idiosyncratic  conscience 
which  permits  him  at  the  same  time  to  use  the 
Tory  party  for  the  promotion  of  his  radicalism. 
There  are  old  sayings  of  his  that  hare  floated  a 
long  time  on  the  political  current — longer  than 
mere  bubbles  float — wnich  are  now  beginning 
to  have  much  significance.  '*I  have  been 
much  misunderstood,'*  he  once  said  to  the  late 
W.  J.  Fox ;  "  my  forte  is  sedition."    To  an- 


other he  said  in  early  life,  **  Two  things  I  will 
always  remain — ^a  Republican  and  a  Jew."  His 
generosity  and  reticence  toward  America,  while 
his  party  was  for  her  dismemberment,  are  now 
remembered.  He  comes  into  power  singularly 
untrammeled,  at  a  time  when  tremendous  issues 
are  to  be  decided — issues  before  which  a  color- 
less policy  can  not  stand  for  a  day.  He,  with  a 
lafid- owning  and  High -Church  party  behinft 
him,  must,  on  the  first  day  afler  this  interval,  m 
which  as  I  write  he  is  forming  his  Cabinet,  meet 
gaunt,  hungry,  desperate  Ireland,  with  her  two 
burdens  of  landlord  and  Church  establishment. 
He  has  had  maov  heavy  tasks,  but  none  so 
heavy  as  that  which  is  to  meet  him  on  the 
threshold  of  his  Premiership.  It  is  a  case 
where  dexterity  in  compromise  will  no  longer 
answer.  On  whomsoever  that  rock  shall  fail  it  * 
will  grind  him  to  powder.  Disraeli  has  proved 
himself  ^he  most  consummate  party  leader  of 
this  century.  Great  Britain  now  waits  to  see 
whether,  under  the  touchstone  of  Ireland,  he 
shall  be  proved  also  a  great  statesman.  Nei- 
th^Vivian  Grey  nor  Coningsby  ever  dreamed 
of  ni  opportunity  so  magnificent  as  that  now 
opening  out  before  him  whose  youthful  dreams 
of  personal  ambition  they  represent. 

There  is  an  impression  abroad,  not  without 
some  justification,  that  Disraeli,  as  he  certainly 
never  forgets  his  personal  dreams,  endeavors 
also  to  pursue  through  whatever  labyrinths  of 
policy  certain  early  political  ideas.  .  It  is  there- 
fore, as  regards  this  great  Irish  question,  of 
some  interest  to  revert  to  some  statements 
made  by  him  in  1844  in  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable speeches  he  ever  made.  The  Irish 
question,  he  then  said,  had  been  variously  de- 
scribed. ^*-  One  said  it  was  a  physical  ques- 
tion, another  a  spiritual.  Now  it  was  the  ab- 
sence of  the  aristocracy ;  then  the  absence  of 
railroads.  It  was  the  ^ope  one  day ;  potatoes 
the  next."  In  a  few  strong  words  he  gave  his 
own  view.  **That  dense  population,  in  ex- 
treme distress,  inhabited  an  island  where  there 
was  an  established  Church  which  was  not  their 
Church,  and  a  territorial  aristocracy,  the  rich* 
est  of  whom  lived  in  distant  capitals.  Thus 
they  had  a  starving  population,  an  absentee  ar- 
istocracy, and  an  alien  Church,  and  in  addition 
the  weakest  executive  in  the  world.  That  was 
the  Irish  question."  The  only  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things,  he  went  on  to  say,  seemed  to  be 
revolution.  Since  the  strength  of  England  ren- 
ders that  remedy  impossible,  it  was,  he  said, 
*<the  duty  of  the  English  Minister  to  effect  by 
his  policy  all  those  changes  which  a  revolution 
would  do  by  force."  Lord  John  Russell,  he' 
said,  was  offering  ''a  little  thing  in  a  great 
way,  and  he  advised  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then 
Prime  Minister,*  to  make  a  brave  attempt  to 
settle  the  Irish  question,  and,  if  he  could  not 
carry  a  great  and  beneficent  measure,  to  ap- 
peal to  the  j>eople  of  England.  All  that  Sir 
Robert  would  have  to  do  would  be  *'  what  pub- 
lic men  did  not  seem  to  think  they  had  the 
power  of  doing — ^to  create  public  opinion  in- 
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stead  of  following  it,  to  lead  the  public  instead 
of  always  lagging  after  and  watching  others. 
And  nothing  was  clearer  than  this :  that  if  the 
Goyemment  did  not  lead  the  people,  the  people 
would  drive  the  GrOYemment."  He  declared 
that  an  "  irresistible  law  of  onr  modem  civil- 
isation has  decreed  that  a  system  which  can 
not  bear  discussion  is  doomed."  He  declared 
also,  *'It  is  the  duty  of  a  legislator  if  he  has 
a  great  troth  to  advance,  to  face  prejudice; 
doubly  is  this  the  duty  of  the  man  who  is 
the  leader  of  a  party,  and  trebly  of  him  who 
18  at  once  the  leader  of  a  party  and  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown."  So  did  Disraeli  urge  Sir 
Bobert  Feel  to  his  duty  on  the  Irish  question 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  He  stands 
in  the  place  of  that  statesman  he  drove  from 
power,  and  the  same  question  appeals  with  ten- 
fold urgency  to  himself.  It  is  certain  that  he 
knows  the  seat  of  the  trouble,  and  that  he 
knows  the  remedy.  The  only  question  now 
is  of  his  courage;  and  it  requires  as  much 
courage  to  deal  with  Irish  landlords  as  it  did 
to  deal  with  American  slaveholders.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  Wrong  of  Ireland  is  now  in 
such  a  condition  that  it  must  crumble  under 
the  first  well-directed  blow  that  shall  fall  upon 
it.  And  Disraeli  is  the  one  man  in  Parliament 
who  can  deal  it 

The  only  other  man  to  whom  Ireland  can 
look  in  her  crisis — Gladstone — ^has  his  sinews 
cut,  so  far  as  dealing  with  the  Irish  Church  is 
concerned,  by  High-Churchism ;  nor  can  he  for 
some  years  yet  hope  to  regain  the  confidence 


of  his  party,  who  feel  that  his  mismanagement 
has  demoralized  them.  Disraeli,  if  indeed  he 
is  equal  to  dealing  a  grand  stroke  for  Ireland, 
may— htfiprobably  will — divide  his  party ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  larger  part  will  remain  with 
him,  whatever  he  shall  do ;  and  when  to  these 
shall  be  added,  as  there  infiUlibly  would  be 
added,  all  Young  England — led  by  Mill  and 
Bright — ^it  is  plain  that  he  could  for  the  great 
work  command  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
support  that  the  House  of  Comn^ns  ever  gave 
to  any  leader ;  and  even  if  the  present  Parlia- 
ment should  refuse  to  sustain  him  he  wquld 
be  triumphantly  sustained  by  the  next,  to  be 
chosen  under  the  Beform  BilL  Those  who 
know  him  best  believe  that,  having  dared  so 
much,  he  will  dare  more ;  that,  having  won  the 
highest  laurels  England  can  give,  he  will  now 
seek  to  earn  those  which  mankind  awards  those 
who  can  sacrifice  parties  and  incur  risks  for  hu- 
numity.  But  the  writer  and  reader  will  be  bet- 
ter able  to  tell  the  horoscope  of  the  Disraeli 
reign  before  this  sketch  can  see  the  light.  Yet 
surely  it  were  among  the  felicities  of  fate  if  the 
future  historian  of  this  age  should  have  it  to 
record,  that  a  nameless  Hebrew  youth,  starting 
up  amidst  the  high-bom  and  fortunate  rulers  of 
England,  led  them  in  their  blindness,  taught 
them  how  to  break  the  spell  of  tradition  that 
dwarfed  them,  enfranchifl||  the  people,  did 
justice  to  Ireland,  gainecPthe  friendship  of 
Amerita,  and  bequeathed  a  noble  page  to  prove 
once  more  that  liberty  is  the  only  wisdom,  and 
justice  the  only  policy  of  nations. 


(BMq  toq  C|iair. 


THE  great  popularity  and  success  of  a  ballet 
at  Niblo's  Theatre  in  New  York  has  occa- 
sioned a  great  deal  of  public  and  private  discus- 
sion. That  a  pLay  of  no  merit,  and  remarkable 
only  for  splendor  of  scenery  and  skill  of  stage 
efiects,  with  a  glittering  array  of  dancing  girls  in 
very  short  dresses,  should  enchant  the  public  for 
more  than  a  year  is  declared  to  be  ano^er  proof 
of  oar  demoralized  condition — another  of  those 
horrible  portents  in  which  lugubrious  seers  be- 
hold the  advent  of  the  disastrous  end  of  things. 
But  let  us  reflect  a  little.  How  many  years  is  it 
since  Fanny  Ellsler  bounded  tfuperbly  to  the  foot- 
lights upon  the  old  Park  stage  and  exhilarated 
public  enthusiasm  to  a  degree  which  no  singer 
or  actor  or  dancer  has  ever  surpassed?  The 
youth  of  that  day — ^it  was  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago — ^unharnessed  the  horses  and 
drew  her  in  her  carriage.  Nor  did  the  staid 
Committee  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  scrapie 
to  receive  her  handsome  contribution;  so  that 
the  scofier  said  that  the  monument  which  the 
patriotism  of  the  country  could  not  build  was 
finally  raised  to  heaven  upon  the  tip  of  the  EUsler's 
toe.  There  were  other  current  anecdotes  of  the 
time  which  the  Easy  Chair  will  not  repeat,  but 
which  shovced  how  universal  was  the  pleasure  of 
the  public  in  her  extraordinary  dancing. 
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Nor  was  it  surprising.  A  large-limbed  Juno- 
nine  womav,  perfect  mistress  of  her  muscular 
power,  and  moving  with  a  sumptuous  grace  and 
abandon  through  the  mazes  of  the  various  na- 
tional dances,  in  none  more  captivating  than  in 
the  passionate  Spanish  measures,  Fanny  EUsler 
was  one  of  the  great  dancers,  and  the  charm  of 
her  presence  and  performance  was  irresistible. 
To  be  sure  the  lovely  ladies  who  used  to  crowd 
the  boxes  to  see  her  dance  would  not  dine  at  the 
same  table  with  her,  and  the  Easy  Chair  could 
not  understand  that  their  conduct  was  logicd. 
However,  Mrs.  Grundy's  morali^  is  past  finding 
out,  and  he  did  not  spend  much  time  in  the  prof- 
itless inquiry,  why  she  was  willing  to  increase  the 
prestige  and  the  fortune,  thereby  inconceivably 
increasing  the  power  for  mischief  of  a  woman  at 
whose  conduct  her  well-bred  virtue  shuddered. 
If  she  were  so  reprehensible  why  did  Mrs.  Gfnm*- 
dy  countenance  her  ?  Did  she  not  know  thA  she 
was  enabling  Miss  Ellsler  hopelessly  to  captivate 
young  Mr.  Grandy  ?  If  you  help  make  a  finsci- 
nating  actress  the  fashion,  the  toast,  the  enthusi- 
asm of  fine  society,  you  push  the  bewilderwi. 
young  Grundy  into  her  shining  weby  and.  you 
must  thank  yourself  for  the  consequences.  Does 
Mrs.  Grundy  suppose  that  the  women  upon  the 
stage,  who  are  as  clever  as  she,  da  not  know  the„ 
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feeling  with  which  she  regards  them,  and  do  not 
understand  how  to  revenge  themselves  ? 

It  may  be  the  weakness  of  extreme  age,  but 
the  Easy  Chair  is  not  able  to  persiH^e  itself 
that  the  success  of  Fanny  EUsler  was  an  awful 
sign  of  our  degradation,  and  that  the  pleasure  in 
her  dancing  was  altogether  an  immoral  pleasure. 
When,  in  the  Cachwcha,  the  superb  gipsy,  in  a 
gold -colored  skirt,  flounced  with  black  lace, 
swept  around  the  stage,  clicking  the  castanets, 
or,  m  the  El  JaUo,  seemed  to  float  and  swim  on 
the  long,  melancholy,  stately  strain,  the  impres- 
sion waa  simply  that  of  a  romantic  and  pathetic 
and  passionate  song.  It  was  as  legitimate  an  ef- 
fect as  that  of  any  other  art.  It  was  not  coarse, 
nor  vulgar,  nor  indecent  Still,  while  that  may 
be  10,  it  docs  not  follow  that  other  dancing  may 
not  be  disgusting. 

Indeed,  there  can  be  nothing  more  deplorable 
than  the  ordinary  ballet  and  the  painful  pas  de 
deux,  which  used  to  be  danced  at  the  theatre  be- 
tween the  play  and  the  farce.  The  trembling, 
ill -balanced,  half- ghastly,  half- grinning,  and 
wholly  pitiable  woman,  in  a  series  of  short,  white 
skirts,  trying  to  stand  upon  the  point  of  one 
foot,  pattmg  the  air  with  her  hands,  and  turning 
an  agonized  smile  to  the  audience;  while  her 
male  companion,  with  the  thick,  India-rubbery 
legs,  whirled  round  three  times  in  a  breathless 
manner,  and  then  spread  his  inane  hands  before 
the  spectators — this  was  a  performance  which 
was  absurd  and  painful,  but  not,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  immoraL  ttfi  only  emotion  it  su^ested 
was,  that  a  hat  shomd  be  passed  around  for  con- 
tributions to  release  the  wretched  pair  ftbin  the 
necessity  of  the  nightly  suflering  which  they  evi- 
dently endured  and  certainly  inflicted. 

But  the  charm  of  the  ballet  is  no  longer  a  sin- 
gle dancer;  it  is  the  scenery,  the  effects,  and  the 
combination.  The  dresses  are  unquestionably 
short,  and  there  is  not  much  of  wh^t  used  to  be 
called,'in  the  Taglioni  and  Ellsler  days,  '*  the  po- 
etry of  motion ;"  but  is  the  spectacle  wholly  im- 
proper, and  the  influence  unmixedly  immoral  ? 
Possibly  the  Easy  Chair  is  an  easy  moralist,  but 
he  apprehends  the  greater  part  of  the  pleasure  is 
like  that  of  seeing  a  pantomime,  or  of  reading  a 
fairy-tale.  It  is  a  pleasure  not  to  be  visited  with 
the  most  tremendous  threats  of  retribution.  How- 
ever, this  is  delicate  ground ;  for  the  effect  is  oft- 
en at  the  mercy  of  one  performer,  and  he  or  she 
may  taint  the  wlioie  scene  with  impurity.  But 
that  is  true  of  much  that  is  never  questioned. 
There  are  many  passages  of  Shakespeare  which 
are  equally  at  the  will  of  the  actor  to  make  al- 
most intolerable. 

Indeed,  ^nthout  defending  any  recent  perform- 
ance, the  Easy  Chair  is  inclined  to  regard  the 
enjo}'ment  of  the  ballet  as  at  least  a  pardonable 
pleasure,  and  not  to  argue  national  demoraliza- 
tion from  it  more  than  from  a  Christmas  specta- 
cle of  Jack  the  Giant -Killer,  or  the  Sleeping 
Beauty.  If  the  poet  Cowper  and  his  friend 
Mrs.*Unwin  and  her  circle  had  come  up  to  New 
York  from  Olney,  they  would,  perhaps,  have 
thought  it  very  wrong  indeed  to  go  to  the  ballet. 
Yet  when  they  returned  to  their  quiet  rural  home, 
if  Mr.  Cowper  did  as  he  used  to  do  a  hundred 
years  ago,  he  would  have  entertained  Mrs.  Un- 
win  and  her  friends,  during  the  long  winter  even- 
ings, by  reading  Fielding's  *' Joseph  Andrews." 
So  much  the  standard  of  morality  changes! 


There  is  probably  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the 
good  dames  who  have  seen  the  ballet  who  have 
ever  read '  *  Joseph  Andrews ;"  and  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  of  every  thousand  average  Amer- 
ican women  who  would  feel  untroublel  by  the 
ballet  would  certainly  not  read  very  £fir  in  that 
famous  story. 

It  is  a-  pity,  perhaps,  that  people  can  be 
amused  by  a  pretty  spectacle,  and  that  they  do 
not  prefer  the  loftier  and  more  intellectual  en- 
joyments. But  we  must  discriminate.  The 
crowd  that  gathered  in  a  German  garden  to  hear 
Strauss  or  Gun^  with  their  bands  play  gay  little 
waltzes  was  much  larger  than  that  wliich' heard 
with  pleasure  the  great  symphonies  of  Beethoyea 
and  the  oratorios  of  Handel^  but  it  was  certainly 
a  very  harmless  recreation,  if  it  were  no  more. 
And  if  people  are  entertained  with  a  pretty  opera 
or  a  bright  ballet,  the  serere  moralist  mkj  regret 
that  they  are  not  equally  anxious  to  see  ''the 
legitimate  drama,"  but  he  must  not  generalize 
against  them  too  roughly.  "The  Intimate 
drama,'*  even  at  its  best,  is  not  always  a  recrea- 
tion, but  often  a  trymg  study  and  excitement; 
while  the  good  public  is  anxious  for  amusement 
A  man  who  has  been  hard  at  work  all  day,  if  he 
must  go  any  wherft  in  the  evening,  will  generally, 
and  certainly  not  unnaturally,  prefer  to  hear 
"  Raising  the  Wind*'  to  a  legitimate  old  tragedy, 
even  if  it  were  Shakespeare's.  The  reasons  are 
many;  but  undoubtedly  the  mass  of  theatre- 
goers do  not  especially  enjoy  Shakespeare. 

This  delight  in  mere  recreation  is  shown  l)y 
the  hold  which  "  the  old  English  comedies"  still 
have  of  the  stage  and  the  public.  They  are  gen- 
erally laughable  in  quite  another  sense  than  that 
intended  by  the  authors.  They  are  artifldal 
and  old-fashioned  and  extravagant;  they  have 
very  little  literary  merit,  and  their  morality  is 
not  ascetic ;  yet  they  hold  their  ground  against 
all  the  modem  plays,  and  if  tolerably  })erformed 
are  always  successful.  "The  Heir  at  Law," 
"Tlie  School  (or  Scandal,"  *' WUd  Oats,"  "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  the  other  members  of 
the  group  known  as  the  flne  old  English  comedy, 
excluding  of  course  the  intolerable  plays  of  Con- 
greve,  Vanburgh,  Wycheily,  and  Farquhar,  are 
strictly  stage-plays.  They  are  written  to  be  act- 
ed. They  are  not  dramas  in  the  sense  of  poems 
or  pictures  of  life.  They4!eal  with  extravagant 
social  traditions  and  aitificialities ;  in  happy  sur- 
prises and  practical  jokes  ^d  droll  situations. 
They  represent  a  life  which  does  not  exist  be- 
yond the  ray  of  the  footlights,  and  is  an  amusing 
caricature  of  the  actual  life  of  men  and  women. 
But  it  is  yery  enteitaining.  We  laugh  with  it 
or  at  it  mdifferently ;  and  the  frequent  smartness 
of  the  conversation  and  general  liveliness  of  the 
action  secure  the  object  of  the  numagers,  which  is 
amusement,  and  consequent  profit  to  the  treas- 
ury. 

Indeed,  the  matter  is  simple.  The  purpose 
of  the  theatre  is  amusement,  from  the  sublimity 
of  Lear  to  the  extravagance  of  a  buriesqne ;  and 
unless  there  be  sometliing  plainly  prurient  as  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  performance,  the  critic 
may  more  safely  conclude  that  the  public  is  amused 
than  that  it  is  demoralized.  If  the  stories  of  the 
Menken  be  true,  when  she  nightly  fills  the  the- 
atre for  a  year  with  the  best  theatrical  audience, 
&e  Easy  Chair  will  also  be  as  mucji  disturbed 
as  some  of  his  fellow-observers  and  critics  have 
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been.  And,  indeed,  if  yon  object  to  the  theatre 
wholly,  as  many  good  persons  do,  the  argnment 
here  closes.  Or  if  you  think  the  ballet  most  be 
necessarily  indecent — that  is  the  end  of  it.  If 
not ;  if  yoa  will  permit  the  theatre  and  tolerate 
something  which  is  not  the  legitimate  drama, 
then  let  ns  bespeak  a  pantomime,  a  farce,  a  rons- 
ing  melodrama  with  plenty  of  strawberry  leaves 
upon  the  left  arms  of  loqg-lost  brothers,  a  na- 
tional dance  or  a  pret^  ballet  and  spectacle 
which  shall  be  gay  and  gracefol — and  nothing 


This  wonld  become  a  very  uneasy  Chair  shouli^ 
it  attempt  to  take  any  part  in  the  great  Erie  war 
which  raged  in  Wall  Street  daring  the  month  of 
March,  and  entirely  superseded  public  ipterest  in 
the  impeachment  of  the  President  It  was  not 
the  first,  and  it  will  surely  not  be  the  last  of  the 
^eat  struggles  of  the  great  toad.  Indeed,  of 
the  first  Erie  war,  as  it  was  called,  the  Easy 
Chair,  with  thousands  of  other  winter  travelers, 
was  a  victim.  It  was  a  question  of  rights  among 
interested  persons,  but  to  the  public  it  was  wholly 
a  question  of  comfort.  It  was  a  question  wheth- 
er you  could  travel  from  Cleveland  to  Buffalo  and 
back  again  without  being  compelled  to  leave  the 
can  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  walk  a  long 
tlistance  on  the  dismantled  track,  and  scpunble 
for  seats  in  a  ii'esh  train  beyond.  This  was  the 
practical  aspect  of  the  Erie  war ;  and  it  was  a  war 
that  doubtless  had  many  a  victim  among  the  in- 
valids who  were  forced  into  the  rough  weather 
to  make  the  rough  jMissage. 

The  Erie  Railway,  indeed,  makes  a  tremendous 
struggle  for  life  and  supremacy.  It  has  more 
than  once  become  almost  a  name  for  failure  upon 
the  great  scale,  but  has  renewed  its  vigor  &nd  re- 
sumed the  battle.  It  was  certainly  not  unfidr  to 
suppose  that,  if  any  long  road  through  a  part  6f 
a  great  State  hitherto  untouched  by  railroads  and 
furnishing  a  vast  territory  and  many  resources  for 
development  could  succeed,  the  Erie  was  tolera- 
bly sure  not  to  fail.  But  the  expense  of  its  con- 
struction was  enormous,  and  it  early  acquired  a 
bad  name.  There  were  disasters  and  delays 
Which  disturbed  public  confidence,  and  it  lay  for 
a  long  time  u^pder  a  blight  As  for  general  man- 
agement, let  those  decide  who  think  that  they 
know. 

One  thing,  however,  has  been  plain  for  some 
time.  When  the  world  became  fully  conscious 
of  the  existence  of  Alexander  the  Great,  every 
country  in  the  world  must  have  felt  that  its  fate 
was  merely  a  matter  of  time.  Alexander  was 
bom  to  conquer ;  the  countries  were  there  to  be 
conquered.  Tlie  case  was  not  dissinfUar  with 
Genghis  Khan  and  Attila.  It  was  evident  that 
they  were  lo  overrun  the  world,  and  the  duty  of 
the  world — ^from  the  Genghis  Khan  point  ttf 
view — ^was  plain  enough.  Reason,  policy,  and 
all  the  other  conclusive  and  conservative  persua- 
sions, pointed  to  submission  and  subjection.  Now, 
what  does  the  ancient  sage  say  of  history  ?  That 
it  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example?  Very 
well ;  then  what  was  the  dictate  of  philosophy 
when  Alexander,  Attila,  and  Genghis  Khan  ap- 
peared together  upon  the  railway  scene,  like  Mrs. 
Aialaprop's  Cerberus — **  three  gentlemen  at  once" 
— under  whatever  mild  and  modem  name?  It 
was  to  d(f  what  the  shrewd  old  coon  did  when 
Captain  Scott  anived. 


But  unluckily  for  logical  sequences,  there  are 
Attilas  in  history  upon  both  sides ;  and  it  is  in- 
disputable that  Alexander  did  not  establish  the 
universal  empire.  The  celebrated  Giant  Cor- 
momn,  or  Cormorant,  was  in  the  habit  of  stroll- 
ing out  before  breakfast,  and  bagging  elephants, 
and  rhinoceroses,  and  hippopotami,  and  other 
enormous  booty/  and  quietly  stored  them  in  his 
larder:— for  his  appetite  was  extraordinair.  But 
one  day  he  encountered  the  equaUv  celebrated 
Giant  Ilnggermugger,  larger  than  the  elephant, 
as  tenacious  as  the  rhinocerosf  and  as  long- 
breathed  as  the  hippopotamus.  Moreover,  this 
celebrated  giant  beat  his  breast  defiantly  upon 
the  approach  of  strangers,  even  as  the  awful  Af- 
rican Gorilla — of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  before  our  chat  stops — ^and  Giant  Cormorant 
paused  and  looked  for  some  time  at  Giant  Hug- 
germugger  before  coming  to  close  quarteiip.  But 
his  appetite  was  ungovernable.  *'Ooo!"  mut- 
tered he,  ''if  elephant  and  hippopotamus  are 
good,  how  delicious  Giant  must  be !  I  will  eat 
him."  And  so,  metaphorically,  he  proceeded  to 
put  his  fork  into  his  adversary,  as  if  to  carve 
him,  and  cut  out  the  sweetest  morsels.  But  it 
was  as  if  a  roasted  baron  of  beef  began  to  gore 
the  carver  with  sharp  horns,  so  that  the  carver 
was  fiiin  to  ask  whether  the  baron  really  were 
roasted  after  all ;  and  whether  it  might  not  be 
well  to  make  sure  that  your  meat  is  cooked  be> 
fore  you  proceed  to  carve  and  eat  it. 

Of  course,  upon  this  encounter  of  giants  the 
earth  trembled,  after  the  manner  of  the  oldest 
poets ;  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  as  the  little 
space  of  the  globe  known  to  the  oldest  poets  was 
believed  by  them  to  be  the  world — so  Wall  Street 
supposes  itself  to  be  the  actual  centre  of  things 
Westem;  and  when  it  shakes,  things  in  gen- 
end  shake,  ^is  contest  of  giants  is  the  recent 
Erie  war.  It  was  to  settle  the  great  question 
whether  Giant  Cormorant  who  made  but  a  mouth- 
ful of  Harlem,  who  consumed  the  Hudson  River, 
and  who  swallowed  the  Central  at  a  meal,  should 
also  send  the  Erie  down  his  insatiable  red  lane. 
It  was  evidently  a  question  ofrery  profound  and 
inunediate  importance  to  Giant  Huggermugger, 
but  it  is  also  one  of  great  interest  to  all  of  us. 
For  it  is  the  question  whether  we  shall  be  ruled 
by  one  king  or  by  two  kings ;  whether  the  great 
railroad  interest  of  the  State  shall  be  a  vast  mo- 
nopoly controlled  by  one  man. . 

That  is  not  a  question  for  this  place  and  for 
Easy  Chairs.  But  there  is  a  general  tmth  which 
we  had  better  bear  in  mind  as  we  read  our  fairy 
stories  of  giants  and  their  battles ;  and  it  is,  that 
the  most  threatening  giant  of  our  time  i^  the 
Giant  Monopoly.  Bh  appetite  is  unappeasable, 
and  his  will  is  obstinacy  itself.  One  of  our  poor 
little  neighbors  has  been  fast  in  his  clutches  for 
many  a  long  year ;  and  what  a  weary  prison-life 
she  has  of  it  I  She  goes  at  large,  to  be  sure,  but 
only  within  the  bounds  of  his  will.  Those  make 
her  jail  limits.  Poor  thing  I  she  is  dreadfully 
backward — sometimes  she  seems  to  be  almost 
out  of  the  family,  and  indeed  it  is  a  kind  of 
fashion  to  speak  of  her  as  if  she  were  a  miserable 
little  family  by  herself.  She  can  do  nothing  but 
by  consent  of  the  Giant,  her  master.  She  has  to 
receive  all  her  company,  and  to  treat  them  ex- 
acUy  as  he  chooses.  Of  course,  he  chooses  what 
he  thinks  to  be  his  own  interest 

Now  and  then  somebody  who  is  at  his  wit's 
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end  to  find  excuses  for  this  Giant^s  absolute  con- 
trol of  our  poor  little  sister  says,  with  an  air  of 
feeble  briskness,  like  the  hop  of  a  sick  sparrow, 
*<Bnt  his  interest  is  hers,  you  know,  and  hers  is 
his.  It  isn't  for  his  advanta^  to  do  any  thing 
really  injurious  to  her."  Indeed,  and  may  he 
not  be  offcen  mistaken ;  and  when  was  there  ever 
a  king  who  did  not  say  exactly. the  same  thing? 
In  the  brazen  age  in  this  country,  now  happily 
gone,  how  often  did  not  the  Easy  Chair  hear  the 
argnment  that  the  interest  of  the  slave  was  that 
of  the  master,  .and  that  no  sensible  man  would 
willfully  injure  his  own  property.  And  as  the 
Easy  Chair  sat  listening  to  young  Calhoun  OLie- 
giee,  who  urged  this  argnment,  ti^y  could  both 
see  from  the  window  a  dozen  teamsters  kicking 
their  horses.  If  men  lived  by  logic  alone — ah ! 
then,  indeed.  When  did  mankind  ever  lire  ac- 
cording to  its  interest?  Is  it  for  the  advantage 
of  maiddnd  that  it  is  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
finds  itself  to-day? 

Yet  this  kind  of  aigument  seems  to  be  satis- 
fyuctoTj  to  our  pdor  little  neighbor ;  or  is  it  her 
weakness  and  not  her  will  that  consents  ?  The 
Giant  sprawls  his  hand  eveiy  where.  Upon  the 
remotest  hem  of  her  garment  his  finger  crooks, 
and  she  does  his  bidding  with  the  utmost  meek- 
ness. Is  that  image  one  which  her  greater  sister 
wishes  to  resemble  ?  Do  we  wish  to  be  subject 
to  one  immense  giant  ?  Of  course  there  are  ad- 
vantages in  '* a  paternal  government."  It  is  the 
business  of  parents  to  prevent  little  tots  from 
jQUling  upon  their  precious  heads  and  breaking 
tixeir  darling  noses.  There  are,  certainly,  ad- 
vantages. Who  that  has  lately  traveled  by  the 
Harlem  or  Hudson  or  Central  wUl  not  magnify 
the  new  broom?  They  are  punctual-^xcept 
during  the  spring  freshets,  when  they  are  excused 
for  cause — and  they  have  been  si|fe,  during  a 
peculiarly  trying  season.  The  Easy  Chair  m^es 
its  best  bow  upon  the  occasion,  and  asks  merely 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  more  time  to  eat  that  last 
wing  of  the  chicken  in  comfort  at  what's  the 
name  upon  the  Harlem,  and  at  Fokepsy  upon 
the  Hudson.  He  desires  to  compliment  the  de- 
cent station-house  at  Albany,  and  to  recognize 
and  commemorate  with  especial  gratitude  the 
urbane  ticket-seller  at  that  post — ^May  his  change 
nevOT  be  less !  What  a  fine  open  space  for  the 
cars,  also  1  How  delightM  after  the  abominable 
discomfort  in  the  rear  of  the  Delavan  House, 
which  was  Babel  and  chaos  come  again!  In- 
deed the  thanks  of  the  traveler  are  due  for  many 
meroies  under  the  new  regime ;  and  if  brooms 
were  onlv  always  new,  and  the  reign  of  the  new 
Prince  always  in  the  first  week,  when  he  grants 
an  amnesty  to  all  offenders,  and  if  monopolies 
were  not  monopolies,  and  corporations  were  as 
fuU  of  soul  as  the  excellent  Mr.  Whiting's  streets 
of  filth,  what  a  blessed  Millennium  we  should  have 
reached ;  and  how  g^ladly  we  should  all  cheer  our- 
selves hoarse  for  the  glorious  Majesty  of  Giant 
Cormorant  newly  come  to  the  throne  I  But,  as 
it  is,  our  truant  eyes  will  look  away  from  the 
beantiful  sweeping  of  our  fresh  besom  to  the  poor 
little  neighbor ;  and  just  as  we  are  ready  to  pipe 
up  the  hnzzay,  good  lack  I  the  poor  thing's  for- 
lorn condition  takes  all  heart  and  music  out  of 
our  voices ;  and  the  festivities  of  rejoicing  upon 
his  Majesty's  accession  and  coronation  are  indef- 
initely postponed.  • 

Meanwhile  the  very  Easy  Chair  itself  is  shaken 


by  the  dreadful  concussion  of  the  Giants.  One 
crosses  the  water  and  quarters  himself  upon  the 
poor  little  neighbor,  and  affords  opportunity—as 
the  veracious  newspaper  reporters,  who  never 
speak-  the  thing  that  b  not,  solemnly  declare — ^to 
all  his  friends  to  laugh,  and  drink,  and  smoke 
defiance  at  the  other  Giant ;  while  tender  Judgei 
weep  upon  the  bench,*  and  learned  connael  fash 
their  thumbs  at  each  other — and  more  Judges 
enjoin  and  other  Judges  dissolve  injunctions— 
and  Dan  Public  reads,  and  talks,  and  wonders— 
and  oh !  what  tremendous  fees  there  will  be  for 
somebody ;  and  how  the  great  Erie  war  will  rum- 
ble for  nine  days,  and  by-and-by  new  Giants  show 
their  heads  over  the  horizon,  and  Wall  Street 
quake  with  a  fresher  battle ! 

A  0ORftB8FOjn>BNT  in  Alabama — and  the  Easy 
Chair  is  happy  to  state  that  he  is  not  of  the 
anonymous  fiimHy  which  so  frequently  fitvors  all 
editors  with  wise  suggestions — writes  that  he  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  series  of  articles  called  "Per- 
sonal RecoUections  of  the  War,*^  upon  the  ground 
that  gentlemen  like  the  author  of  tiiat  series  have 
caused  suffering  enough  to  people  like  our  cor- 
respondent, who  live  in  Alabama  and  elsewhere. 

This  is  bv  no  meand  the  first  time  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  Easy  Chair  has  been  drawn  to  this 
kind  of  complaint ;  but  is  it  quite  fiilr  or  reason- 
able ? '  Let  Mr.  Correspondent  consider.  This 
Magazine  is  designed  for  general  entertainment, 
and  its  contributions  are  therefore  upon  subjects 
of  universal  interest.  But  nothing  certainly  can 
be  more  interesting  to  the  people  who  have  just 
emeiged  from  a  tremendous  conflict  than  the  sto- 
ries of  individual  experience — ^the  romances,  the 
poems,  the  comedies,  tiie  tragedies  which  spring 
from  sC  great  war.  They  are  history  and  morals 
and  poetry.  There  wi]l,'of  course,  at  such  a  time, 
and  upon  such  a  theme,  be  a  great  deal  of  vimid, 
dry,  sentimental  writing.  Ah,  me !  if  Mr.  Cor- 
respondent could  but  sit  in  an  editor's  chair  for 
a  month — for  a  week — ^and  give  his  mighty  mind 
to  the  various  petitioners  for  his  attention  and 
consideration !  The  public  knows  what  is  printed 
— only  the  editor  what  is  rejected.  Think,  O 
Public,  that  he  might  print  his  rejected  addresses 
— ^think,  and  admire  his  mercy ! 

If  in  the  late  war— the  Easy  Chair  hopes  his 
Alabama  correspondent  will  remark  that  he  savs 
war,  not  unpleasantness,  not  difference,  not  dif- 
ficulty, but  war,  and  war  of  the  most  terrible  kind 
— a  truth,  let  Mr.  Correspondent  remember,  that 
is  felt  in  just  as  many  broken  hearts  and  desolate 
homes  here  as  in  Alabama  or  in  any  State— if,  we 
say,  in  the  late  war  there  had  been  a  man  upon 
the  border,  near  the  central  scene  of  the  conflict, 
trained  to  observe  and  to  write,  who  was  forced 
by  his  convictions  to  take  an  active  part,  opposed 
to  the  side  which  his  neighbors  and  friends  es- 
poused, yet  whose  traditions  and  fond  associa- 
tions were  the  same  as  theirs,  who  had  long 
deprecated,  and  by  all  means  possible  to  him 
had  striven  to  delay  the  inevitable  hour,  but  who 
could  not  decline  the  choice  which  was  at  hist 
stemlv  imposed,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  rode 
into  the  battle,  and  emerging  from  the  long  fight 
unscathed,  such  a  man  had  quietiy  seated  him- 
self to  sketch  the  war,  as  it  were,  autobiographic- 

*  "  Judge  Barnard  wept  quite  freely  dmtiig  the  time 
Mr.  Clark  was  making  his  exordiom.**— Jt^porl  in  th» 
Tinut, 
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ally,  it  could  not  fiul  to  be  interesting,  unless  his 
literary  skill  and  spirit  had  perished  in  the  strife. 

Such  sketches,  if  not  dull,  any  wise  editor 
would  print,  provided  there  were  nothing  fierce 
or  coarse  in  their  tone,  and  provided,  aim,  that 
they  would  probably  dissatisfy  only  those  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  war  in 
which  the  sketcher  was  a  soldier.  You,  Mr. 
Correspondent,  were  probably  stung  with  i^ 
gret  and  disappointment  when  you  heard  that 
Davis  had  left  Kichmond,  and  that  *'the  Yan- 
kees" were  in  possession.  You  doubtless  re- 
joiced heartily  and  loudly  over  the  day  at  Bull 
liun,  which,  to  this  Easy  Chair  and  his  friends, 
was  one  of  the  blackest  and  most  tragical  of' 
days.  Now  reactionary  politicians  may  say 
what  they  will ;  but  if  you  will  trust  this  Chair 
as  an  authority,  although  the  feeling  here  dur- 
ing the  war  was  so  intense  and  profound,  and 
although  the  determipation  that  its  results  shall 
not  be  lost  is  not  less  vital  and  decided,  yet  there 
is  no  disposition  whatever  to  seek  vengeance  nor 
to  cherish  any  vindictive  remembrance.  Neither 
you,  indeed,  nor  any  other  sensible  man  will  ex- 
pect that  we  shall  forget  the  causes  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  struggle.  They  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  remembered  that  they  may  be  of  use. 
This  was  not  a  tournament  in  which  we  rode  at 
a  ring;  it  was  a  fierce  and  deadly  grapple  of 
principles,  in  which  one  threw  the  other,  and 
from  which  the  victor  principle  will  not  suffer 
the  vMquished  to  rise. 

When  vou  say  that  you  have  suffered  enough 
from  the  hands  of  such  men  as  our  contributor, 
you  provoke  an  inquiry  which  shall  not  be  urged, 
because  it  would  not  be  answered  by  either  of  us 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  other.  But  in  a  war 
don't  forget  that  the  suffering  is  not  upon  one 
side.  If  then  yon  say,  **Why  prolong  it  by 
prolonging  bitterness  of  feeling,  as  you  do  by 
publishing  such  sketches?" — ti^e  answer  must 
be  evident  to  you  e>'en  while  you  are  asking  the 
question.  The  Magazine  must  either  decline  all 
papers  upon  subjects  drawn  from  the  war,  or  it 
must  expect,  as  usual,  that  some  readers  will  be 
displeased.  But  to  refuse  all  such  papers  would 
be  most  foolishly  to  limit  the  proper  resources  of 
the  Magazine ;  and  the  displeased  reader,  consid- 
ering this,  and  finding  no  malice  in  the  sketches, 
should  accept  them  as  parts  of  a  history  whi^ 
he  hoped  would  have  another  ending. 

You  ought  not  to  expect,  Mr.  Correspondent — 
for  you  would  be  grievously  disappointed — that 
the  literature  of  this  country  will  omit  the  war 
out  of  regard  to  supposed  sensitiveness  of  feel- 
ing. If  you  imagine  that  the  contest  was  not 
as  earnest  and  religious  with  us  as  it  was  with 
you,  you  are  &tally  mistaken.  You  may  please 
yourself  witk  the  fancy  that  you  and  your  friends 
cherish  what  is  called  a  '*  chivalric"  devotion  to 
^'the  lost  cause;"  but  do  not  delude  yourself 
with  the  other  fimcy,  that  the  devotion  of  those 
who  succeeded  was  any  less ' '  chivalric, "  although 
it  may  not  have  been  described  by  that  epithet 
In  such  a  struggle  it  was  not  numbers  merely, 
nor  money  merely,  that  did  the  work.  We  should 
have  been  beaten  had  not  our  resolution  been  as 
solemn  and  inflexible  as  yours.  In  describing 
the  events  which  have  now  become  a  part  of  the 
national  history  the  writers  will  give  to  their  work 
the  color  of  their  sympathy.  That  is  inevitable, 
and  you  mast  make  up  your  mind  to  it.    Bat  in 


the  series  of  which  you  speak  you  can  not  fairly 
complain  that  there  has  been  undue  acrimony  or 
injustice. 

The  Easy  Chair  thanks  you  heartily  for  your 
frankness  both  in  what  you  say  and  in  giving 
your  name.  It  is  only  by  such  frankness  that 
the  wounds  will  be  healed.  No  mealy  maun- 
dering about  conciliation  and  fraternity  will  de- 
ceive any  body  who  has  any  real  feeling  in  the 
matter.  You  most  not  think  that  we  are  vin* 
dictive  because  we  treat  the  war  and  its  conse- 
quences with  extreme  seriousnesa;  nor  ought  we 
to  be  surprised  that  you  recur  with  regret  and 
tenderness  to  the  vanished  hopes  for  which  you 
fought  Meanwhile,  if  you  please,  we  will  con* 
tinue  to  hear  the  stories  of  our  soldiers,  if  they 
are  tamely  and  interesting,  and  yon  shall  nol 
listen  to  them  if  they  offend  yon. 

No  more  fat  women,  nor  Circassian  lovely 
ones,  nor  woolly  horses,  nor  Albinos,  nor  What- 
are-theys,  nor  Joyce  Heths,  nor  mermaids-— 
above  all,  alas  and  alack !  no  more  Gorillas  beat- 
ing the  fkr-resounding  drum  of  their  celebrated 
Ix^ms.  The  remorseless  fire  that  would  not 
spare  the  wonders  at  the  comer  of  Ann  Street 
was  jealous  of  the  same  wonders  upon  Broad- 
way; and  the  sad  rustic  and  mournful  maid 
of  the  cooking-stove  and  chamber  shall  sigh  in 
vain  for  the  glories  o^Bamum  departed. 

** Departed,  never  to  return;"'  for  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  famous  showman  has  riiown 
his  last  show,  and  in  quieter  walks  will  seek 
that  repose  which  giants  and  learned  seals  de- 
nied him.  And  now,  that  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  late  hall  of  amusement,  and  haply  the  bleach- 
ing bones  of  some  monarch  of  the  forest,  we  pen- 
sively recall  the  days  of  the  past,  how  visionary, 
and  unsubstantial  even  the  Bamumbiaa  glories 
seem !  If  the  worthy  host  of  those  halls  of  faery 
insisted  that  it  was  all  humbug,  is  it  for  us,  es- 
pecially in  his  day  of  misfortune,  to  contradict 
him  ?  Yet  the  giraffe  was  not  a  humbug ;  and 
what  ingenuous  lover  of  natoral  history  will  not 
hear  widi  pleasure  that  he,  she,  or  it  is  conva- 
lescent? Nor  was  the  young  alligator,  or  the 
veiy  sagacious  seal,  or  the  horrible  anaconda  or 
boH  a  humbug,  ^d  who  that  has  gazed  upon 
the  amiable  giantess,  or  the  somewhat  too  cher- 
ubic fiit  child(  or  the  dwarfe,  but  vrill  allow  that, 
however  he  might  have  inwardly  remaiked  a 
want  of  fervent  desire  to  prosecute  the  acquaint- 
ance, the  o^ects  of  his  attention  were  certainly 
not  humbugs.  The  giantess,  however  mild,  was 
certainly  a  very  tall  woman ;  the  fat  boy  was  un- 
deniably fat ;  the  dwarfs  were  Lilliputians.  It 
was  not  these,  it  was  the  tradition  of  an  earlier 
day  that  made  the  mischief  The  levees  of  these 
genuine  personages  were  haunted.  The  room 
was  pervaded  by  the  presence  of  the  phantom  of 
the  woolly  horse.  The  g^ost  of  the  mermaid 
peered  at  the  too  sensitnre  visitor  ih>m  every 
comer.  Perpetually  he  smelled  India  rubbCT 
and  thought  of  Joyce  Heth. 

It  was  hopeless  to  struggle  against  these  shad- 
owy facts.  Whoever  fights  wifii  ghosts  engages 
in  a  losing  warfare.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  host 
performed  reaJilj  excellent  services.  Who  could 
remember  that  it  was  to  him  we  owed  the  incom- 
parable delight  of  hearing  Jenny  lind,  when  we 
were  listening,  awe-strack,  for  the  hollow  roar  of 
the  Gorilhi's  bosom?    Who  could  linger  with 
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sadsfaction  by  the  really  interesting  aquaria  when 
some  poor  idiot  from  Chatham  Street  might  be 
even  then  npon  his  way  to  personate  a  strange 
hybrid  of  man  and  beast  from  the  African  forest  ? 
Humbngs  and  the  habit  of  humbag  wer^  over- 
powering. No  wonder  the  genius  loci  is  &tigaed 
and  wings  his  flight  elsewhither. 

Bat  was  there  ever  such  a  good-natored  throng 
as  the  listless  loiterers  in  those  absurd  old  rooms  ? 
How  they  monched  and  mooned  I  With  what 
prolonged  satis&ction  they  gazed  npon  the  wax 
figures — and  such  figures  1 — of  the  Queen  of  £n- 
j^d,  and  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  France, 
and  General  and  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb  and  their  in- 
teresting Thnmbling  I  How  gravely  they  walked 
round  about  the  giantess  or  Uie  fat  woman,  and 
insatiably^  surveyed  them !  The  Easy  Chair  has 
watched  some  of  these  spectators — ^members  of 
the  kitchen  cabinet — ^in  ^eir  rapt  observation  of 
the  human  monsters,  and  it  was  plain  enough 
that,  when  the  enormous  woman  came  out  from 
somewhere,  and  ascended  the  little  phitform  and 
seated  herself  in  a  chair  to  be  contemplated,  the 
entranced  Cinderellas  believed  her  to  be  a  kind 


of  queen,  and  envied  her  that  royal  pomp  and 
idleness,  and  fancied  the  mysterious  somewhere 
whence  she  emerged  to  be  a  suit  of  splendid  apart- 
ments where  her  (at  life  was  all  leisure  and  luzmy. 
But  a  child  was  the  real  interpreter.  To  him 
it  was  a  House  BeautifuL  What  restless  move- 
ment fi-om  room  to  room !  What  staring  at  die 
horrible  paintings  hung  over  the  staircase,  not  less 
eimest  than  at  the  unspeakable  GoriUa  himsdf ! 
What  happy  looking  through  the  fascinating  glass- 
es of  the  cosmorama  I  What  pure  felicity  amidst 
thechatterand  shriek  and  abommable  smells  of  the 
happy  family !  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  children 
who  heard  with  sorrow  of  the  sudden  vanishing 
of  this  realm  of  excitement  and  delight.  But 
not  all  is  lost.  The  traditions  of  the  formidable 
Gorilla  and  the  fluffy-haired  beings  who  came 
npon  you  in  unexpected  places,  of  the  soft-eyed 
seal  and  the  waxen  warriors,  these  still  surrive. 
And,  under  another  name,.the  Phoenix  will  rise 
from  these  ashes;  and  other  children,  in  other 
years,  shall  look  with  wonder  upon  other  giants 
esses,  and  toss  ungrown  peanuts  to  monk^  yet 
unborn. 


History  of  the  Thirty-mnth  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  By  William  H.  Barnks.  This 
Congress,  whose  sessions  began  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1865,  and  closed  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1667,  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  nation.  Its  members  were 
maonly  elected  during  the  closing  months  of  1864, 
when  it  had  become  patent  to  all  men  who  looked 
below  the  surface  that  the  existence  of  the  South- 
em  Confederacy  was  drawingnear  its  close.  Long 
before  its  first  assembling  Uie  sword  had  settled 
the  physical  issues  involved,  and  upon  this  Con- 
gress devolved  the  task  of  reconstruction,  as  far 
as  this  could  be  done,  or  of  construction  in  any 
event  In  many  respects  this  body  was  singu- 
larly constituted.  The  old  party  lines  which  had 
been  strictly  drawn  for  a  generation  had  become 
almost  obliterated.  The  great  Democratic  palty 
which  had  with  few  intervals  governed  the  coun- 
try for  more  than  half  a  century  was  now  in  a 
meagre  minority  of  hardly  a  quarter  in  either 
House.  Most  of  the  members  were  comparative- 
ly new  men.  Few  of  them  had  serv^  for  more 
tiian  two  terms,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
there  was  no  Senator  or  Representative  who 
could  fairly  be  considered  a  leader  of  the  party 
to  which  he  belonged.  An  unusual  proportion 
of  the  members  were  in  the  prime  of  life.  Of 
the  260  men  who  held  seats  there  were  hardly 
a  score  who  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty ;  near- 
Iv  one-half  were  between  fbrtv  and  fif^ ;  more 
than  two-thirds  were  between  thirty-five  and  fifty- 
five.  While  there  wai  no  single  man  who  had 
shown  claim  to  be  considered  a  great  statesman, 
in  average  practical  ability,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
House  was  concerned,  it  was  probably  superior 
to  any  previous  Congress.  The  dominant  party 
was  tiioroughly  united  upon  all  great  measures. 
When  the  members  were  chosen  there  was  ap- 
parently perfect  accord  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive ;  and  when  the  death  of  Lincoln 
placed  Johnson  in  the  executive  chair  few  men 
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doubted  that  this  accord  wotdd  continue ;  or  if 
there  was  to  be  any  divergence  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  the  policy  fiivored  by  the  new  Pres- 
ident in  regard  to  the  States  lately  in  insuirec- 
tion  would  be  more  severe  than  that  of  Congress. 
But  in  the  interval  between  March  and  Decem- 
ber, when  Congress  was  not  in  session,  and  the 
functions  of  Government  devolved  upon  the  Pres- 
ident, it  became  clear  that  Mr.  Johnson  had 
adopted  a  general  line  of  policy  different  from 
that  proposed  by  Congress,  and  different  from 
what  all  his  antecedents  had  given  reason  to  ex- 
pect Each  branch  of  the  Government  adhering 
to  its  own  views,  the  history  of  this  Congress  re- 
solves itself  mainly  into  a  narrative  of  the  strug- 
gle between  Congress  and  the  Executive,  culmi- 
natingat  length  in  that  formal  impeachment  of  die 
President  which  is  now  in  'course  of  triaL  Mr. 
Barnes  has  undertaken  to  narrate  this  struggle, 
'^((hile  it  is  apparent  every  where  that  his  own 
sympathies  are  fully  with  Congress,  he  has  per- 
formed his  task  with  commendable  fairness  and 
impartiality.  He  has  allowed  each  party  to  pre- 
sent its  case  in  the  words  of  its  own  advocates. 
His  work  is  therefore  one  of  not  only  great  in- 
terest, but  also  of  high  historical  value.  (Pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Italian  Journeys,  By  W.  D.  Howklls.  Mr. 
Howells's  first  volume,  '*  Venetian  life,"  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  satisfactory  studies  of 
travel  that  we  have.  There  b  no  book  upon 
Venice  which  tells  its  story  in  so  comprehensive 
and  characteristic  a  manner,  and  which  so  won- 
derfully renews  to  every  lover  of  that  most  weird 
of  cities'  its  peculiar  and  romantic  charm.  But 
besides  the  insight  of  the  poet  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  scholar  Sie  book  revealed  a  singular  grace 
of  literaiy  art.  Its  touches  were  so  fialicitons,  its 
humor  so  sweet  and  airy,  its  delicacy  and  ele- 
gance so  evident,  that  the  reader  knew  at  once 
that  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  not  of  a 
diarist  or  pleasant  traveler  whose  journal  i\-onld 
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be  foigotten  next  year,  bat  of  a  new  author 
whose  name  must  grow  to  honor  in  our  litera- 
ture, of  a  man  who  had  not  merely  the  literary 
talent  bat  the  literary  instinct,  in  whose  work 
there  were  gleams  of  the  soft  auroral  light  of 
sometliing  more  than  talent  The  present  book 
is  evidently  a  rose  from  the  same  tree.  Neces- 
sarily more  desultory,  and  lacking  that  unity  of 
theme  which  is  so  essential  to  a  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful w^rk,  the  "Italian  Journeys"  yet  shows 
the  same  fine  perception,  the  same  exquisite 
humor,  the  same  freshness  of  feeling,  die  same 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  treatment.  We  turn 
from  its  pages,  in  which  we  are  once  more  Ar- 
cadians, to  the  "Letters  from  Italy,"  by  Samuel 
Sharp,  Esq.,  London,  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
we  ask  whether  the  wonderful  difference  of  actual 
knowledge  deriTed  from  the  two  books  is  owing 
merely  to  oar  greater  sympathy  with  the  manner 
of  our  own  time.  But  a  very  little  reflection  as- 
sures us  that,  if  the  man  who  stays  at  home  would 
really  know  someUiing  about  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Campagna,  he  must  listen  to  some  poet  who  has 
been  there,  and  who  has  seen  what  it  is  that 
makes  St.  Peter's  St  Peter^s,  and  is  able  to  con- 
vey it  This  is  what  Mr.  Howells  does,  and  this 
makes  his  books  as  valuable  as  beautiful  pictures 
of  beloved  scenes.  (Published  by  Hurd  and 
Houghton.) 

Curious  ^ytha  of  the  Middle  Ages,  By  S. 
Barimo  Gould,  M.A.  This  is  a  handsome  re- 
print of  a  very  useful  little  book,  which  in  a  very 
popular  manner  conveys  the  result  of  a  great  deal 
of  curious  scholarship  upon  such  topics  as  the 
Wandering  Jew,  Prester  John,  The  Dog  Gel- 
lert.  Pope  Joan,  The  Moantain  of  Venus,  The 
Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  and  William  Tell. 
Mr.  Gould  shows  very  conclusively  that  the  stoiy 
of  William  Tell  is  an  ancient  legend  in  many 
literatures;  and  is  of  opinion  that  "the  coinci- 
dence of  finding  so  many  versions  of  the  same 
story  scattered  through  countries  as  remote  as 
Persia  and  Iceland,  Switzerland  and  Denmark, 
proves  that  it  can  iix  no  way  be  i^egarded  as  his- 
tory, but  is  rather  one  of  the  numerous  house- 
hold myths  common  to  the  whole  stock  of  Aryan 
nations."  This  really  fascinating  little  book  has 
been  published  for  some  time,  and  has  a  compan- 
ion which  has  not  been  reprinted  in  this  country ; 
but  this  one  is  complete  in  itself  and  is  of  perma- 
nent interest  and  value.  (Published  by  Boberts 
Brothers.) 

The  Massacre  of  St,  Bartholomew,  By  Hek- 
RT  White.  This  tragedy,  commencing  in  Paris 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  day — ^being  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 24, 1 572 — and  continuing  throughout  Finance 
during  September  and  October,  stands,  in  many 
respects,  almost  alone  in  history.  So  closely  is 
it  interwoven  with  the  religious  and  po}itical 
questions  of  the  day,  that  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered a€  that  historians  of  acknowledged  ability 
have  taken  widely  different  views  of  its  nature 
and  character.  On  one  side  the  dieory  has  been 
advanced,  and  ably  supported,  that  it  was  but  the 
culmination  of  a  plot  deliberately  formed  by  the 
Catholics  to  extirpate  the  whole  body  of  Hugue- 
nots, and  that  the  marriage  of  Qem^  of  Navarre 
with  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  projeffied  solely  to 
draw  to  Paris  the  leaders  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
thus  bring  them  as  a  body  within  striking  dis- 
tance. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held,  with 
not  less  ability,  that  the  massacre  was  a  sudden 


and  unpremeditated  result  of  the  terror  and  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  unsuccessful  attempt,  made 
two  days  before,  to  assassinate  Admiral  Coligny, 
the  great  Huguenot  leader.  Mr.  White  advo- 
cates the  latter  theory,  and,  we  think,  fully  sus- 
tains his  opinion.  We  think  he  fiurly  makes  out 
his  case,  and  that  this  great  massacre  is  to  be 
compared  with  the  fearfcd  New  York  riots  of  the 
summer  of  1863,  when  all  the  rascality  of  the 
city  broke  out  into  an  onslaught  upon  the  unof- 
fending negroes.  While  the  author  does  not 
consider  this  crime  as  originally  a  religious  mas- 
sacre, he  can  not  resist  the  evidence,  of  which  the 
annals  of  the  time  are  fuU,  that  the  cry  of  heresy 
was,  during  its  course,  raised  as  an  incentive  to 
urge  it  forward.  Nor  does  be  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the 
charge  of  having  afterward  sanctioned' it,  and  re- 
joiced at  it  as  a  triumph  of  religion  over  hei^esy. 
*  *  When  the  news  of  the  massacre  reached  Rome," 
he  says,  "  the  exultation  among  the  clergy  knew 
no  bounds.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  rewarded 
the  messenger  with  a  thousand  crowns,  the  can- 
non of  Saint  Angelo  thundered  forth  a  joyous  sa- 
lute, the  bells  rang  out  from  every  steeple ;  bon- 
fires turned  night  into  day,  and  Pope  Gregoty 
XIII.,  attended  by  the  cardinals  and  other  dig- 
nitaries, went  in  long  procession  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Louis,  where  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
chanted  a  Te  Veum ;  an  inscription  over  the  door 
described  Charles  IX.  as  an  avenging  angel  sent 
from  heaven  to  sweep  the  kingdom  from  here- 
tics. "  A  medal  was  struck  to  conmiemorate  the 
massacre ;  the  Pope  sent  the  golden  rose  to  the 
King ;  and  even  now  upon  the  walls  of  the  Vat- 
ican may  be  seen  three  pictures  setting  forth 
scenes  in  the  fearful  transaction.  Months  afker, 
when  hmnaner  feelings  might  have  been  supposed 
to  have  resumed  their  sway,  the  Pope  listened 
complacently  to  a  sermon  by  a  Frencn  priest,  in 
which  he  spoke  "  of  that  day  so  full  of  happiness 
and  joy  when  the  Most  Holy  Father  went  in  sol- 
emn state  to -render  thanks  to  God  and  Saint 
Louis,"  and  declared  that  "on  that  night  the 
stars  shone  with  greater  lustre,  and  the  Seine 
roUed  her  waters  more  proudly  to  cast  into  the 
sea  the  corpses  of  those  unholy  men,"  who  had 
been  thus  done  to  death.  The  number  of  vic- 
tims has  been  very  differently  put  down  at 
from  1000  to  10,000  in  Paris,  and  from  2000  to 
100,000  in  all  France.  All  statements  upon  this 
point  must  be  nuunly  estimates ;  that  of  Mr. 
White  is,  that  probably  about  6000  were  killed 
in  Paris,  and  about  20,000  in  all  France.  Be- 
sides the  special  subject  of  the  massacre,  the 
work  embodies  a  most  valuable  account  of  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  Huguenots  bad  for  the 
preceding  half-century  been  subjected  in  France. 
He  would  not  have  it  supposed,  he  says,  "that 
he  has  written  those. chapters  with  any  desire  to 
rekindle  the  dymg  embers  of  religious  strife.  On 
that  portion  of  his  work  he  dwells  with  pain  and 
regret ;  but,"  he  adds,  '*  such  pages  of  history 
contain  warnings  that  it  may  be  well  to  repeat 
from  time  to  time.  Though  there  may  be  little 
danger  of  our  drifting  back  to  the  atrocities  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  though  we  no  longer 
bum  men,  mob-law  and  other  forms  of  terrorism 
are  still  employed  to  stifle  free  discussion  and 
check  individual  liberty.  From  this  to  the  pris- 
on, the  rack,  and  the  stake,  the  interval  is  not  so 
wide  as  it  appears."  A  people  and  a  generation 
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in  whose  memories  are  still  fresh  the  atrocities 
of  the  New  York  **  negro  riots,"  and  of  the  An- 
dersonyille  prison- pen,  is  not  beyond  learning 
lessons  from  these  dark  pages  of  the  history  of 
post  generations.  The  work  in  matter  and  man- 
ner is  excellent,  and  may  well  be  studied  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Smiles  B  admirable  *' History 
of  the  Hiignenots."  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

David,  the  King  of  Israel  By  Fhedbrick 
William  Kbuxmacheb.  Of  all  German  relig- 
ions writers  there  is  no  other  one  whose  name 
has  become  so  thoroughly  a  household  word  in 
America  as  that  of  the  venerable  preacher  at 
Potsdiun.  We  can  weU  understand  the  feeling 
which  prompted  him  to  address  the  translation 
of  this  his  latest,  and  we  yenture  to  say  his  best 
work,  to  his  American  friends.  '*  Across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,"  be  says,  "I  send  to  my  fellow- 
soldiers  of  die  cross  in  America  greeting  and 
blessing,  and  extend  to  them — so  fiir  away  and 
ret  so  near — ^with  fidthful  affection,  the  hand  of 

brotherhood David,  the  King,  will  not,  I 

think,  be  unwelcome  to  the  Republic  of  the  Unit- 
ed States."  A  single  line  upon  the  title-page 
sets  forth  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  book :  it 
is  *'A  Portrait  drawn  from  Bible  History  and 
the  Book  of  Psalms."  Now  that  the  work  has 
been  performed  one  may  well  wonder  that  it  has 
not  been  done  before.  No  reader  of  the  Psalms 
can  have  fiuled  to  notice  from  the  titles  prefixed 
to  them  how  many  of  these  poems  were  inspired 
by  some  special  drcnmstances  in  the  life  of  the 
Psalmist.  We  may  almost  regret  that  these 
titles  had  not  been  preserved  in  the  Psalter  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  so  that  those  who  twelve 
times  a  year  read  these  wonderful  poems  might 
see  how,  while  they  give  voice  to  their  own  feel- 
ings and  desires,  they  grew  np  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer.  If  any  man  ever  looked  into  his 
heart  and  wrote,  it  was  the  royal  Hebrew.  The 
I^an  of  Dr.  Krummacher's  work  is  quite  simple. 
To  each  chapter  is-  prefixed,  by  way  of  text,  a 
verse  or  two  of  the  history  which  stands  as  motto. 
Then  the  context  is  given  in  paraphrase,  and  into 
it  are  interwoven  citations  from  the  Psalma  in- 
spired by  the  occasion.  Besides  those  formally 
noted  in  the  titles  as  composed  on  special  occa- 
sions, Krummacher,  we  think  upon  good  grounds, 
identifies  many  others  as  having  like  immediate 
origin.  By  this  means,  it  seems  to  us  that  we 
are  brought  far  more  nearly  than  ever  before  into 
personal  communion  with  the  great  Hebrew 
king  and  poet,  whose  words  have  probably  been 


spokm  by  more  human  lips  and  expressed  the 
emotions  of  more  human  hearts  than  those  of  any 
other  mere  man  that  ever  lived.  If  we  except 
Him  *'  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,"  and  pos- 
sibly the  great  Apostle  to  the  Goitilet,  no  other 
person  that  ever  walked  upon  earth  has  exerdae^ 
so  wide  a  sway  over  the  very  inmost  heart  of  ho- 
manity  as  haa  been  exercised  by  *' David,  the 
King  of  Israel"  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

Norwood,  By  HenrtWasd  Beeches.  To 
the  first  work  by  which  he  fiadrly  won  a  foremoet 
place  in  literature,  Thackeray  prefixed  Uie  sec- 
ondaiy  title  of  "A  Novel  without  a  Hero."  Had 
Mr.  Beecher,  when  he  undertook  to  write  a  novel, 
known  what  the  rrault  would  be,  he  might  very 
properly  have  entitled  it  ^'A  Novel  without  a 
Story.  '^  Fo^  surely  nothing  which  ever  took  this 
ostensible  shape  was  ever  so  wholly  laddng  in 
this  one  respect — unless  we  may  except  some  of 
Jean  Paul's  Bo»ealled  novels.  One  can  hardly 
help  imagining  that  Mr.  Beecher,  by  the  time  he 
had  got  three-quarters  through  with  the  book, 
discovered  or  was  told  of  this  deficiency ;  othei^ 
wise  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  perfect  "  loose- 
ness" with  which,  toward  the  dose,  he  hurries 
his  |)enonage8  off  to  the  war.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  who  die  or  are  exempt  from 
service  by  reason  of  age,  almost  everv  man  ukL 
woman  finds  a  place  in  the  army,  dtfoer  as  sol- 
dier, teamster,  chj^ilain,  or  nurse.  >7e  can  not 
help  wishing  that  Mr.  Beecher  had  adhered  to 
what  appears  to  have  been  his  original  idea  of 
presenting  a  series  of  pictures  of  New  England 
life  and  dbaracter.  For  in  this  respect,  at  lea«(, 
his  book  is  really  admirable.  The  characters  are^ 
from  first  to  last,  sketched  with  the  most  abso- 
lute fidelity  to  nature.  They  are  representatives 
of  those  men  and  women  who  have  made  New 
England  what  it  is.  If  Mr.  Beecher  has  fiuled 
in  producing  a  good  novel,  according  to  the  strict 
definition  of  the  word,  he  has,  at  all  eventa,  pro- 
duced a  good  book.  If  there  is  hardly  a  diapter 
which  would  not  read  just  as  well  without  any 
regard  to  what  precedes  or  follows,  there  is  hardly 
one  which  is  not  in  and  by  itself  well  worth  the 
reading.  And,  above  all,  every  page  abounds 
with  those  large  utteraQces  of  truth  and  duty, 
those  touches  of  humor  and  pathos,  and  that  keen 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  art* and  nature, 
which  have  won  for  the  Pastor  of  the  Plymouth 
Church  the  place  which  he  so  worthily  holds  in 
public  esteem.  (Published  by  Charles  Scribner 
and  Company.) 
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UNITED  STATSa 

OUR  Becord  doses  on  the  28th  of  March. 
Public  interest  turns  almost  wholly  upon 
the  preliminary  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  the 
President.  Of  these  we  give  a  brief  summaxy : 
On  the  4th  of  March  the  Senate  notified  the 
House  that  they  were  ready  to  receive  the  Man- 
agers of  the  Impeachment.  They  appeared,  and 
the  articles  were  formally  read.  The  Senate  had 
meanwhile  adopted  the  rules  of  procedure.  Chief 
Justice  Chase  sent  a  communication  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  effect  that  this  body,  when  acting  upon 


an  impeachment,  was  a  Court  presided  over  by 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  that  all  orders  and  rules 
should  be  framed  by  the  Court  On  the  6th  the 
Court  was  formally  oiganixed.  An  exception 
was  taken  to  the  eligiUlity  of  Mh  Wade  as  a 
member  of  the  Court,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
a  party  int||Mt»d,  since  in  the  event  of  the  im- 
peachment being  sustained  he,  as  President  of 
the  Senate,  would  become  Acting  President  of 
the  United  States ;  this  objection  was  withdrawn 
and  Mr.  Wade  was  sworn  as  a  member  of  the 
Court  On  the  7th  the  summons  for  the  Preii- 
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dent  to  appear  was  formally  senred  npon  him. 
On  the  IHth  the  Court  was  again  formaUy  re- 
opened. The  President  appeared  by  his  counsel, 
who  asked  for  forty  days  to  prepare  an  answer 
to  the  indictment.  Ttds  was  refused,  and  ten 
days  granted ;  it  being  ordered  that  the  proceed- 
ings should  reopen  on  the  2dd.  Upon  that  day 
the  President  appeared  by  his  counsel  and  pre- 
sented his  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment. 
This  reply  was  in  substance  as  follows : 

The  first  eight  articles  in  the  Bill  of  Impeach- 
ment, as  briefly  summed  up  in  our  last  Record,  are 
based  upon  the  action  of  the  President  in  order- 
ing the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  the  tempo- 
rary appointment  of  General  Thomas  as  Secretary 
of  War.  The  gist  of  them  is  contained  in  the 
first  article,  charging  the  unlawful  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton ;  for,  this  foiling,  the  others  would  fail 
also.  To  this  article  a  considerable  part  of  the 
President's  answer  is  devoted.  It  is  mainly  an 
amplification  of  the  points  put  forth  in  the  MeSf 
sage  of  Februaiy  24,  in  whicn  he  gave  his  reasons 
for  his- orders.  The  President  cites  the  laws  by 
which  this  department  of  the  administration  was 
created,  and  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  duties 
pertaining  to  it;  prominent  among  which  are: 
that  the  Secretary  shall  '*  conduct  the  business 
of  the  department  in  such  manner  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  from  time  to  time 
order  and  instruct;"  and  that  he  should  *^hold 
the  ofiice  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President," 
and  that  Congress  had  no  legal  right  to  deprive 
the  President  of  the  power  to  remove  the  Secre- 
tary. He  was,  however,  aware  that  the  design 
of  the  Tenure-of-Offioe  Bill  was  to  vest  this  power 
of  removal  in  certain  cases  jointly  in  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Senate ;  and  that,  while  believing 
this  act  to  be  unconstitutional,  yet  it  having  been 
passed  over  his  veto  by  the  requisite  majority  of 
two-thirds,*  he  considered  it  k>  be  his  duty  to  as- 
certain in  ho#  far  the  case  m  Mr.  Stanton  came 
within  the  provisions  of  this  law ;  after  consider- 
ation, he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  case  did 
not  come  within  the  prohibitions  of  the  law,  and 
that  hj  that  law  he  still  had  the  right  of  remov- 
ing Mr.  Stanton ;  but  that,  wishing  to  have  the 
case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  he  on  the 
12th  of  August  issued  the  order  merely  suspend- 
ing, not  removing,  Mr.  Stanton,  a  power  expressly 
granted  by  theTenure-of-Office  Act,  and  appoint- 
ed General  Grant  Secretary  of  War  ad  interUn, 
The  President  then  recites  the  subsequent  action 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton ;  and,  as  he  avers, 
still  believing  that  he  had  the  constitutional  pow- 
er to  remove  him  from  office,  issued  the  order  of 
February  21  for  such  removal,  designing  to  Uius 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Supreme  Court  He 
then  proceeds  formally  to  deny  that  at  this  time 
Mr.  Stanton  was  in  lawful  possession  of  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  War ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
order  for  his  removal  was  in  violation  of  the 
Tenure-of-Offioe  Act ;  and  that  it  was  issued  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  or  of  any  law ;  or 
that  it  constituted  any  official  crime  or  misde- 
meanor. # 

In  regard  to  the  seven  succeeding,  articles  of 
impeachment  the  President,  whUe  ^mitting  the 
facts  of  the  order  appointing  Genexm  Thomas  as 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  denies  all  and  every 
of  the  criminal  charges  therein  set  forth.  So  of 
the  ninth  article,  charging  an  effort  to  induce 
General  Emoiy  to  violate  the  law,  the  President 


denies  all  snch  intent,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
&ct  that  while  for  urgent  reasons  he  signed  the 
bill  pr^ribing  that  orders  to  the  army  should  be 
issued  only  through  the  General,  he  at4he  same 
time  declared  it  to  be,  in  his  judgment,  uncon- 
stitutional, and  affirms  that  in  his  interview  with 
General  Emory  he  said  no  more  than  he  had  be- 
fore officially  said  to  Congress — ^that  is,  that  the 
law  was  unconstitutional 

As  to  the  tenth  article,  the  first  of  the  supple- 
mentary ones  noted  in  our  last  Record,  the  Pi^i- 
dent,  while  admitting  that  he  made  certain  pub- 
lic speeches  at  the  times  and  places  specified, 
does  not  admit  that  the  passages  cited  are  fair 
repdSl  of  his  remarks ;  denies  that  he  has  ever, 
been  unmindful  of  the  courtesies  which  ought 
to  be  maintained  between  the  executive  and  1^- 
islative  departments ;  but  he  claims  the  perfect 
right  at  aU  times  to  express  his  views  as  to  all 
public  matters.  The  reply  to  the  eleventh  article, 
the  second  supplementary  one,  is  to  the  same  gen- 
eral purport^  denying  that  he  ever  affirmed  that 
the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  was  not  a  valid  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  its  acts  obligatory 
only  as  they  were  approved  by  him ;  and  denyixig 
that  he  had,  as  charged  in  the  article,  contrived 
unlawful  means  for  preventing  Mr.  Stanton  from 
resuming  the  functions  of  Secretary  of  War,  or 
for  preventing  the  execution  of  the  Act  making 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  tbe*army,  or 
that  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government 
of  the  rebel  States.  In  his  answer  to  this  article 
the  President  refers  to  his  reply  to  the  first  ar- 
ticle, in  which  he  sets  forth  at  length  all  the 
steps,  and  the  reasons  therefor,  relating  to  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton. — In  brief,  the  answer  of 
the  President  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  is  a 
general  denial  of  each  and  every  criminal  act 
charged  in  the  articles  of  impeachment. 

The  counsd  for  the  President  then  asked  for 
a  delay  of  thirty  days  after  the  replication  of  the 
Maiuigers  of  the  Impeachment  should  have  been 
rendered,  before  the  trial  should  formally  pro- 
ceed. This  was  refused,  and  the  Managers  of 
the  Impeachment  stated  that  their  replication 
"would  be  presented  the  next  day :  it  was  that, 

"The  Senate  will  conmence  the  trial  of  the  Presi- 
dent npon  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited 
against  him  on  Monday  the  SOth  day  of  March,  and 

Sroceed  therein  with  afl  dispatch  under  the  rules  of 
le  Senate,  sitting  npon  the  trial  of  an  impeachment.'* 

The  replication  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  a  simple  denial  of  each  and  evei-y  aver- 
ment in  the  answer  of  the  President,  closing 
thus: 

"  The  House  of  Bepresentatives do  say  that  the 

said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
is  gniltv  of  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  men- 
tioned In  the  said  articles,  and  that  the  said  House  of 
Bepresentatives  are  ready  to  prove  the  same.'* 

The  most  important  financial  measure  in  re- 
gard to  which  any  definite  action  has  been  reached 
is  a  bill  abolishing  in  many  cases,  and  reducing  in 
others,  the  taxes  upon  manufactures.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  entire  reductions  made  by  this  bill 
will  involve  a  diminution  in  the  revenue  of  about 
$60,000,000.  The  bill  passed  the  House;  the 
Senate. made  sundry  amendments ;  some  of  these 
were  accepted  and  others  rejected  by  the  House. 
— ^An  Act  limiting  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  was  passed  by  both  Houses. 
This  was  vetoed  by  the  President,  but  has  been 
re-enacted  by  both  Houses  over  the  veto. 
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WITH  the  present  Number  closes  theEiGHT- 
BENTH  Tear  of  the  publication  of  this 
Magazine.  Before  us,  as  the  result,  stand  six- 
and-thirtj  goodly  volumes,  containing  as  varied, 
as  instructive,  as  entertaining,  and  as  enjoyable 
an  aggregate  of  reading  as  have  been  presented 
in  the  pages  of  any  magazine  published  in  our 
language.  Its  aim  from  the  first  has  been  to  hit 
and  to  elevate  the  popular  mind ;  to  make  itself 
every  where  welcome ;  and,  in  this  particular  de- 
partment, to  give  some  idea  of  the  floating  wit 
and  humor  of  the  country,  as  it  comes  to  u&^iaily, 
in  letters  numberless,  from  all  quartermf  the 
land.  And  if  the  general  sanatory  effect  of  these 
jocularities  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  effect  upon 
ourselves,  it  has  been  most  satisfactory ;  for  of 
those  who,  as  publishers  or  editors,  assisted  in 
launching  it  upon  the  sea  of  public  favor  in  eight- 
een hundred  and  fifty,  all,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  arc  now  alive  and  in  hedth.  Therefore  is 
laughter  a  good  medicament  For,  as  quaint 
Hobbes  saith :  **  There  is  a  passion  that  hath  no 
name ;  but  the*  sign  of  it  is  that  distortion  of 
the  countenance  which  we  call  laughter,  which  is 
always  joy ;  but  what  joy,  what  we  think,  and 
wherein  we  triumph  when  we  laugh,  is  not  hith- 
erto declared  by  any.  Men  lau^  at  jests,  the 
wit  wheftof  always  consisteth  in  the  elegant  dis- 
covering and  conveying  to  our  minds  some  ab- 
surdity of  another ;  and  in  this  case  also  the  pas- 
sion of  laughter  proceeded  from  the  sudden 
imagination  of  our  own  odds  and  eminency. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  passion  of 
laughter  is  nothing  else  but  sudden  glory,  arising 
from  a  sudden  conception  of  some  eminency  in 
ourselves  by  comparison  with  the  infirmity  of 
others,  or  with  our  own  formerly.  Laughing 
without  offenset  must  be  at  absurdities  and  in- 
firmities abstracted  from  persons,  and  when  all 
the  company  may  laugh  together  ;  for  laughing  to 
one's  self  pntteth  aU  the  rest  into  jealousy  and 
examination  of  themselves." 

Apbopos  of  this  most  delightful  of  the  months,' 
how  exquibita  this  from  Milton : 

"Now  the  bright  moming-Btar,  day's  harbhiger. 
Comes  dADciog  from  the  easL  ana  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May.  who  from  oer  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail,  bounteoQs  Mat  !  that  dost  iDspiro 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire: 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing. 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing; 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
-  And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long.** 

Or  this,  from  Percival : 

"I  feel  a  newer  life  in  every  gale. 

The  winds,  that  fon  the  flowers, 
And  with  their  welcome  breathings  111]  the  sail. 
Tell  of  serener  hoars— 
Of  hours  that  glide  nnfelt  away 
Beneath  the  sky  of  May. 

**The  spirit  of  the  gentio  south  wind  calls 
From  his  bine  throne  afar. 
And  where  his  whlsperine  voice  In  music  fiills, 
Beanty  is  bndolng  there; 
The  bright  vines  of  the  valley  break 
Their  slumbers  and  awake. 

"The  waving  verdare  rolls  along  the  plain, 
And  the  wide  forest  weaves, 
To  welcome  back  its  playfal  mates  again, 
A  canopy  of  leaves ; 
And  from  its  darkening  shadow  floats 
A  gush  of  trembling  notes. 


"Fairer  and  brighter  spreads  the  reign  of  May; 
The  tressea  of  the  woods 
With  the  liaht  daUying  of  the  west  wind  play; 
And  tne  fhll  brimming  floods, 
As  gladly  to  their  goal  they  run. 
Hail  the  returning  sun.** 

The  readiness  of  the  Hebrew  race  in  finding 
specious  answers  to  the  complaints  of  those  who 
deal  with  them  was  never  better  exemplified  than 
in  a  recent  instance  where  an  eating-honse  keep- 
er of  that  persuasion  sold  soup  at  two  cents  a 
basin.  A  customer  having  consumed  his  basin- 
ful coropUiined  that  he  had  not  had  his  money's- 
worth — ^the  soup  was  bad,  and  he  had  found  in  it 
a  piece  of  worsted  stocking.  Isaac  retorted: 
*'  I)*ye  think  we  can  put  bits  of  silk  stocking  in 
soup  at  two  cents  a  basin  ?" 

ConnNa  jokes  is  a  conunon  and  very  legiti- 
mate figure  of  speech  as  applied  to  the  labors  of 
burlesque  writers  and  contributors  to  comic  pe- 
riodicals ;  but  here  is  an  instance  in  which  a  joke 
was  actually  coined,  struck  from  a  graven  die, 
and  issued  from  a  legal  mint.  The  fact  is  his- 
torical, and  is  as  follows :  In  the  year  1679  the 
Danes  advanced  with  a  large  force  upon  Ham- 
bni^,  but  after  a  siege  of  considerable  dunitioa, 
seeing  little  hope  of  ultimate  snccesa,  they  finally 
withdrew  and  marched  back.  Thereupon  the 
Hamburgers  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event  On  one  side  of  this 
numismatic  curiosity  was  this  inscription :  ''The 
King  of  Denmark  came  before  Hambniig.  What 
he  gained  by  it  will  be  seen  on  the  other  side.'' 
On  the  other  side  was  a  total  Uank ! 


Leoiblatitb  oratory  is  snre*to  gush  on  the 
occasion  of  the  deiease  of  some  xnember  of  the 
Legislative  body ;  roougfa  the  speeehes,  as  Byron 
says,  may  be  said  to  present 

"A  flne  sample,  on  the  whole, 

Of  rhetoric,  which  the  leam'd  call  'rigmarole.'** 
'  Ab  a  superior  specimen  of  this  *'  studied  im- 
propriety of  speech,"  we  have  been  fiivored  by  a 
friend  with  the  following  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Colonel  Yell,  of  Texas,  delivered  by  a 
distinguished  coUefigue  from  one  of  the  border 
districts  of  that  State.  For  freedom  and  breadth 
of  style  it  can  hardly  be  surparaed : 

"Mr.  Speaker,— It  becomes  my  roelanchoriy 
duty  to  announce  to  the  members  of  this  yer  body 
that  Andrew  Jackson  Tell,  of  YellviUe,  a  mem- 
ber of  this  house,  is  no  more.  He  has  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  grim  and  destroying  tyrant,  Death, 
who  yesterday  evening  put  an  end  to  his  mortal 
career ;  and  he  now  lies  lifeless  at  the  pleasant 
boarding-house  of  Mrs.  Jones,  on  the  hiU,  where 
he  and  many  other  members  of  this  yer  House 
has  boarded  session  after  session — and  where, 
throughout  his  lengthy  and  consequently  pro- 
tracted typhus-fever  he  received  eveiy  care  and 
attention  which  that  ar  kind-hearted  woman  and 
her  numerous  and  attentive  hel^  could  bestow. 
But,  alas  !•  all  her  care  and  kindness  was  of  no 
avaiL  Co|yel  Yell  is  gone  from  among  ns,  and 
it  has  become  my  melukchorly  duty  to  ofl^  the 
customary  resolutions  on  this  occasion,  which  I 
hev  taken  the  opportunity  to  draft  out  last  night, 
while  settin'  up  with  the  body.  It  ain't  with  no 
or'nary  feelings  of  grief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  make 
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this  yer  communication  to  lliis  yer  honorable 
body ;  for  I  knowed  the  deseased  in  particular, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  knowed  him  clean  through,  I 
might  say,  from  Alphy  to  Izzard.  There  may 
be  men  mean  enough  to  come  forward,  now  he's 
gone  from  among  us,  and  allude  to  his  faults  of 
kerricter — ^for,  W^e  all  other  men,  he  had  his 
faults,  and  who  ain't  got  'em  ?  lliere  may  be 
men  in  this  yer  body  mean  enough,  I  say,  out  of 
pure  cussedness,  to  fetch  up  the  failings  of  the 
deseased,  but  I,  at  least,  ain't  ar-goin'  to  be  one 
of  'em.  I  know  there  was  some  things  that  might 
be  norated  agin  him.  He  may  hev  ben  slightly 
addicted  to  whisky;  but  then,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there's  others  in  this  House  that  could  drink  him 
blind  drunk  afore  breakfast,  and  they  know  it. 
He  may  hev  been  quick  to  use  his  shootin'  tools, 
but  then  he  never  draw'd.a  weepon  on  a  man  if 
he  wasn't  mad  I  They  may  say  he  didn't  pay 
his  debts — who  in  Texas  does,  Mr.  Speaker? 
And,  agin,  they  may  tell  you  that  he  frolicked 
considerable.     Well,  all  1  hev  to  say  about  that 

is,  who  in don't,  Mr.  Speaker  ?    I  put  it  to 

you.  Sir,  and  to  this  august  body  to  answer  that 
p'int  Whoever  in  this  House,  at  least,  is  with- 
out fault  in  Uiis  respect,  let  him,  as  the  Scripter 
observes,  be  the  first  to  shy  a  considerable-sized 
rock  on  to  his  memory— or  words  to  that  effect ; 
I  don't  reck'lect  the  precise  terms  of  the  passage. 
Among  his  many  virtoos,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  de- 
parted friend  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  that  no- 
ble animil  the  boss,  conscientiously  atendin* 
every  race-track  within  forty  mile  of  this  yer 
place,  and  backin'  his  opinion  onto  oncertin 
events  in  the  future  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, 
and  sometimes  beyond  it,  in  the  extensivest  and 
most  'gentlemanly  manner!  He  was  also  an 
active  member  of  the  Engine  Ck>mpany,  and  oft- 
en good  at  fires.  In  short,  he  was  a  good  dti- 
zen,  an  honest  man,  and  a  perfect  gentleman. 
In  his  meloncholy  desease  society  has  lost  one  of 
its  brightest  ornaments,  and  a  gloom  is  cast  over 
our  whole  community,  but  more  especially  over 
the  domestic  circle  of  Mrs.  Jones  s  boarding- 
house,  where  the  eligible  room  which  he  occu- 
pied, and  in  which,  I  ^d  before,  he  received 
every  care  and  attention  from  that  estimable  lady, 
is  now,  alas  I  vacant  for  the  balance  of  the  sea- 
son— " 

"  Mr.  Speaker  [a  member  of  the  Opposition 
here  interrupts],  I  rise  to  a  p'int  of  order." 

The  Speaker  requested  Mr.  Slaken  to  state  his 
p'int. 

*'  I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  in  order 
for  any  member  of  this  yer  House,  in  his  speech 
onto  the  tnetnory  of  a  dead  man,  to  ring  in  a 
hoardin' 'house,  Icep*  by  his  aunt,  and  funushed 
by  himself,  on  sheers  f  It  may  be  parliamentary 
and  all  right,  but  /  donH  see  it  /" 

The  Speaker,  with  a  withering  glance  at  Sla- 
ken, decided  the  p'int  to  be  not  wdl  taken. 

^'Ah!  this  is  too  solium  a  occasion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  me  to  take  notice  of  any  sich  im- 
perdence  and  side  remarks  as  that  air!  I  fully 
expected  some  infamous  hyena  would  be  out  here 
to-dav,  howlin'  round  the  grave  of  our  departed 
friend,  foamin'  at  the  mou£,  gnashing  his  tooth- 
less jaws,  and  droolin'  out  his  ineffectual  and  im- 
potent rage.  With  his  hide  covered  all  over  with 
welts,  all  sore  and  disgustin'  from  the  lash  and 
the  hot  poker  of  terrewth,  which  his  insolence 
has  brought  upon  him  pretty  much  every  day 


durin'  this  session,  he  rolls  over  and  over,  and 
bites  and  tears  and  soils  himself,  tOl  he  becomes 
justly  offensive  to  every  eye  in  this  House.  Ill 
see  tnat  his  goose  is  cooked  for  him  hereafter, 
suitable,  and  that  not  on  no  meloncholy  occasion 
nuther.  To  resume  t^e  deseased:  Whatever  kin 
be  said  of  him  bv  friends  or  enemies,  no  man  at 
least  kin  deny  that  he  wasn't  a  patriot.  Look 
back  at  his  political  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  see 
what's  thar !  for,  as  the  poet  Watts  feelingly  re- 
marks, '  By  their  record  shall  ye  know  me. '  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  is  that  record?  Virtue  is  its  own 
reward,  Mr.  Speaker ;  and  no  great  action  was 
ever  done  in  the  world  but  what  the  man  that 
done  it  was  barked  and  yelped  after  by  somebody. 
But  the  deseased,  intrenched  in  the  galorious 
armor  of  patriotism,  with  his  hand  on  this  yer 
record,  could  look  the  Amerikin  eagle  proudly 
in  the  eye,  and  defy  chain-lightning  in  any  shape 
or  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  come;  and 
when  prostrate  and  emaciated,  he  died  at  last  on 
his  prostrate  bed  at  the  pleasant  boardin'-houso 
of  Mrs.  Jones,  on  the  hill,  the  thoughts  of  this 
'ere  ajmor,  and  of  that  ar  reconl  of  his'n,  come  to 
his  wounded  sensibilities  like  a  heavenly  angel, 
and  even  Death  himself  couldnt  set  him  half'  a 
turn  back,  I  close  this  afflicting  duty,  Mr. 
Speak^,  by  moving  that  a  conmiittee  of  this 
House  be  appointed  to  report  these  resolutions  on 
the  deseased,  and  to  atend  his  funeral,  and  that 
Leonidas  Blizard,  of  Athens,  be  the  chairman 
of  said  committee ;  at  the  same  time  remarking 
that  the  gorgeous  heavens  has  now  opened  to  re- 
ceive his  mortal  spirit,  and  that  his  earthly  re- 
mains will  be  buried  at  three  o'clock  to-morrow 
afternoon,  sharp,  from  the  pleasant  boardin'- 
house  of  Mrs.  Jones,  on  the  hill,  where,  under 
the  late  rulin'  of  the  Speaker,  I  deem  it  eminently 
proper  for  me  to  remark,  and  I  do  it  emphatic 
(no  matter  whose  corns  is  trod  on),  that  the  eligi- 
ble room  which  he  occupied  is  ^w  unfortunately 
vacant,  and  will  doubtless  be  let  to  any  other  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  very  reasonable,  for  the  balance 
the  ensuing  season. — Fbace  be  to  his  ashes." 

A  CLEROTUAN  of  Central  New  York,  grave  in 
deportment  but  fond  of  a  joke,  happening  to  be 
at  Saratoga,  and  walking  with  a  friend,  found 
their  journey  obstructed  by  a  huge  mud-puddle. 
Lookmg  ruefully  at  his  polished  boots,  and  con-  ' 
sidering  the  question  of  transit,  he  was  rather  dis- 
posed to  retreat  than  to  charge,  when  his  com- 
panion caught  him  in  his  arms  and  speedily  land- 
ed him  on  the  opposite  shore.  On  being  placed 
on  terra  firma  the  Doctor  gave  an  expressive 
hem! -and  quietly  droned  out,  *'Only  another 
instance  of  the  triumph  of  matter  over  mind,** 

Fair.    But  Goldsmith  has  said  it  better : 

"For  Just  experience  telle,  in  every  soil, 
That  those  who  think  must  govern  those  who  toll  ? 
And  all  that  Areedom^s  highest  alms  can  reach. 
Is  but  to  lay  proportioned  Toads  on  each." 


A  MEMBEB  of  the  far-famed  Quahang  Club 
(the  Historical  and  Piscatorial  Society  of  West- 
chester County)  tells  of  a  curiou»  funeral  custom 
in  one  of  the  Long  Island  agricultural  districts — 
a  distiiet  remarkable  for  its  fertility  in  clams  and 
bluefish.  He  says  that  a  few  years  ago  he  went 
down  on  the  island  with  a  view  of  purchasing  a 
farm  which  had  been  advertised  for  sale.  He 
spent  several  days  in  the  village ;  his  inquiries 
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as  to  the  value  of  the  fann  were  satUiactoiily  and 
assnringly  answered,  and  he  finally  had  the  lion> 
or  to  **  assist'^  at  a  foneraL  He  noticed  in  the 
funeral  procession  a  heavy  cart  drawn  by  oxen, 
and  that  the  cart  was  filled  with  guano.  He  was 
surprised  to  see  the  oontedb  of  the  vehicle  delib- 
eratelv  emptied  into  the  gnive  before  the  earth 
was  thrown  in.  Upon  inquiry  of  the  minister  he 
ascertained  that  this  custom  was  in  accordance 
with  an  old  tradition  of  the  £uiners  on  that  part 
of  Long  Island,  who  believed  diat  the  soil  was 
BO  poor  and  thin  as  to  requite  a  fertilizer  to  in- 
sure the  resurrection  of  any  thing  buried  in  it 
except  clams  / 

Our  correspondent  didn't  buy  that  fium  on 
Long  Island,  but  eventually  settled  in  one  of  the 
fever-and-ague  districts  of  Westchester  County, 
where  they  have  a  curious  funeral  observance  of 
their  own,  and  where  most  of  the  people  die  of 
fever  and  ague.  At  the  funerals  the  mourners 
uniformly  sprinkle  quinine  on  the  graves  of  the 
deceased  to  prevent  his  being  pranaturdy  shaken 
out! 

Yb  merchant  man,  ye  broker,  ye  lawyer,  ye 
banker,  as  with  tired  leg  and  weary  brain  he  torn* 
eth  his  back  upon  **down  town,"  and  straightway 
betaketh  himself  to  the  pleasant  faces  and  voices 
of  home,  may  well  say,  after  nice  little  dinner, 
when 

"With  comfortable  and  serene  cigar 
Pressed  satis&ctorfly  betwixt  hto  Upe,** 

he  *' adjourns"  to  the  library,  thatHalleck  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  wrote : 

"There  is  Afiree 

And  hajmy  spirU  that,  unseen,  reposes 

On  the  dim  shadowy  clouds  that  nover  o*er  yon, 

When  mnoking  quiet^f  with  a  warm  fire  before  yoo." 

And  he  may,  besides,  as  he  gazes  upon  his  books, 
enjoy  something  of  the  feeling  that  Southey  en- 
joyed when  seat^  smoking,  in  hie  library : 

"Aroimd  me  I  behold, 
Where'er  these  casaal  eyes  are  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old : 
My  Jiever-fiuling  fHends  are  thev 
Wim  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

"With  them  I  take  delight  in  wesl. 

And  seek  relief  In  woe: 
And  while  I  understand  and  feel 

How  much  to  them  I  owe, 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedewed 
With  tears  of  thonghtftU  gratitude." 

Isn't  that "  about  where  it  lights  ?"  as  Joe  Gar- 

gery  says. 

A  FE&TiD  young  convert  in  Minnesota,  daring 
a  recent  revival,  feeling  great  interest  in  the 
spiritual  future  of  a  friend,  whose  profession  was 
that  of  a  trapper,  made  public  supplication  for 
him  in  words  following :  "  Lord,  there  is  Mr. 

li ,  who  traps  for  a  living.    Lord,  he  traps 

wild  animals  to  support  his  fiunily.  O  Lord! 
trap  him  /" 

From  Chicago,  celeorated  for  its  fires,  divorces, 
suicides,  and  ndlroads,  we  are  apprised  of  a  toudii- 
ing  instance  of  female  affection.  A  young  med- 
icsd  student,  sent  by  his  preceptor  to  Uie  city  pris- 
on to  look  after  some  of  those  held  in  darance, 
came  to  a  woman,  jnst  admitted,  who  complained 
of  severe  pain  in  her  side.  After  questioning 
her  closely,  and  failing  to  obtain  an  answer  as 
to  the  canse,  he  examined  her  and  found  two 


ribs  broken.  While  adjusting  the  parts  and  ap- 
plying a  bandage,  he  asked  how  the  accident 
happened,  to  which,  with  some  hesitation,  the 
woman  replied :  *^  Oh,  a  friend  of  mme  kicked 
mer  

Ak  anecdote  is  rekted  of  a  pleasant-fiu^  man- 
ufiicturer  in  one  of  our  Western  cities,  the  poiiit 
of  which  was  'seen  by  a  clerical  brother.    Mr. 

C J  having  accumulated  a  goodly  supply  of 

that  the  love  of  which  is  **the  root  of  all  erU,"* 
betook  himself  to  a  neighboring  village,  where 
the  people  were  engaged  in  the  laudable  effort  of 
supplying  theniBelves  with  church  accommoda- 
tion. A&.  C ,  proverbially  generous,  prompt- 
ly and  laiisely  aided  both  his  own  and  other  de- 
nominations, until  his  pocket-book  and  stock  of 
patience  beoune  pretQr  well  depleted.  Yet  tibe 
Episcopal  brethren,  in  spite  of  repeated  rafuasisi, 
made  for  obvious  reasons,  persisted  in  their  ap- 
peals for  aid.  Finally,  the  excellent  rector,  sub- 
scription-paper in  lumd,  ventured  to  attack  the 

citadel  of  C 's  benevolence  and  greenbacks. 

After  assigning  reasons  why  he  could  not  con- 
tribute, C added:   "You  know,  my  good 

Sir,  you  don't  recognize  our  people  (the  Method- 
ists) as  a  regular  church,  and  won't  admit  even 
my  beloved  pastor  into  your  pulpit.  It  would  be 
hardly  the  thing,  therefore,  to  offer  yon  a  sub- 
scription." "  Ah !"  said  the  rector,  apologetical- 
ly, "but,  my  dear  Sir,  we  could  not ;  it's  against 
the  Canon  of  our  Church."  "Well,  then,"  re- 
plied C— ^ — ,  with  his  accustomed  bluntness, 
"  find  your  own  ammunition  to  fire  your  canoe 
with !"  At  which  the  rector  retired,  and  the  lay- 
man observed  that  he  had  made  a  saving  of  pow- 
der in  one  direction,  at  least. 


Wx  are  told  by  a  clerical  friend  that  recendy, 
in  a  Western  city,  a  certain  doctor,  irho  w^as  act- 
ing as  a  sort  of  Master  of  Ceremonies  at  a  public 
meeting,  arose  at  the  proper  time,  and,  advanc- 
ing to  Uie  front  of  the  platform,  said :  "the  aud- 
ience will  now  be  addressed  with  prayer  by  the 

Rev.  Mr.  S ."     Of  course  the  audience  felt 

flattered. 

Thb  compound  ejaculation  so  popular  at  the 
east'ard  on  festive  and  patriotic  occasions,  vis., 
a  trio  of  cheers  conjoined  to  that  beast  of  prey, 
the  tiger,  has  not,  as  yet,  been  generally  dU*- 
fused  throughout  the  West,  judging  £rom  an  in- 
cident sent  to  the  Drawer  by  a  Wisconsin  con- 
tributor. On  a  Fourth  of  July,  in  one  of  the 
thriving  towns  of  that  State,  an  oration  had  been 
delivered  by  Elder  Peaslee,  which  so  tfaorongfaly 
roused  the  patriotism  of  the  audience  that  a  gen- 
tleman proposed  "three  cheera  for  the  Orator!" 
A  Mr.  Abihu  Skates  bmg  chairman  (who,  by- 
the-way,  had  "  led"  a  day  or  two  before  at  the 
raising  of  a  bridge  across  the  Wisconsin  River), 
put  the  question :  "  It  is  motioned  and  second- 
ed that  we  give  three  cheera  to  the«Orator  of  the 
Day ;"  and,  with  a  wave  of  his  bandana,  cried 
out:  "Heave,  OHee!  Heave,  O  Heel"  but  be- 
fore the  third  "  heave"  came  forth  the  audience 
conunenced  to  laugh. 

Bt  steamer  comes  our  usual  budget  of  English 
literary  and  religious  weeklies,  containing,  here 
and  there,  something  appropriate  for  the  Ihawer. 
One  of  these  has  a  portrait  of  Christmas  Evans, 
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a  gnarled,  heavy,  onideal-looking  penon^  with  a 
siiigle  optic,  of  whom  Robert  Hall  said,  m  reply 
to  some  one  who  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  one- 
eyed  man  being  a  great  preacher:  *'Av,  Sir, 
only  one  eye,  bat  what  a  piercer !  Why,  it  blazes, 
Sir ;  that  eye  would  light  an  army  of  soldiers 
through  a  forest  in  a  dark  night !"  Evans  was  a 
Welshman,  and  used  to  be  called  the  '*  Bnnyan 
of  the  Pulpit."  Toward  the  close  of  his  days  he 
labored  earnestly  to  advance  the  temperance  ref- 
ormation. A  brother  minister,  who '  ^  condemned 
not  himself  in  the  things  which  he  allowed,"  could 
not  be  brought  over  to  the  total  a^tinence  sys- 
tem. Christmas  polished  an  arrow,  and  put  it 
in  his  quiver  ready  for  use.  He  waa  appointed 
to  preach,  and,  as  nsual,  there  were  gatherings 

from  fiu"  and  near  to  hear  him.    Mr.  W ^ 

of  A ^  the  minister  alluded  to,  was  there 

also ;  but,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  an  attack,  he 
at  first  said  he  should  not  be  present  while  Evans 
preached,  yet  such  was  the  fascination  that  he 
could  not  stay  away.  By-nand-by  he  crept  up 
into  the  gallery,  where  the  preacher's  eye — for  he 
had  but  one — ^which  had  been  long  searching  for 
him,  at  length  discovered  him.  All  went  on 
'^  as  usual"  until  the  time  came  when  the  arrow 
might  be  drawn,  which  was  done  slily  and  unper- 
ceived.  **I  had  a  strange  dream  the  other 
night."  said  the  preacher.  **I  dreamed  that  I 
was  m  Pandemonium,  the  council-chamber  of 
Hades.  How  I  got  there  I  know  no^  but  there 
I  was.  I  had  not  been  there  long  before  there 
came  a  thundering  rap  at  the  gates.  *  Beelze- 
bub— Beelzebub!  you  must  come  to  earth  di- 
rectly.* 

"  *  Why,  what's  the  matter  now?* 
*"Oh,  tibey  are  sending  out  missionaries  to 
preach  to  the  heathen.' 

'''Are  they?  bad  news  this.  I'll  be  there 
presently.' 

"Bedzebub  came,  and  hastened  to  the  phu:e 
of  embarkation,  where  he  saw  the  missionaries, 
their  wives,  and  a  few  boxes  of  Bibles  and  tracts ; 
but,  on  taming  round,  he  saw  rows  of  casks 
piled  up,  and  labeled  Gnr,  Rux,  Brahdt,  etc. 
'That  will  do,'  said  he,  'no  fear  yet.  These 
casks  will  do  more  harm  than  the  boxes  can  do 
good.'  So  saying,  he  stretched  his  wings  for 
hell  again. 

"  After  a  time  came  another  loud  call : 
"  '  Beelzebub,  they  are  forming  Bible  societies.' 
" '  Are  they  ?  then  I  must  go.'   He  went,  and 
found  two  ladies  going  from  house  to  honse,  dis- 
tributing the  Word  of  God. 

"'This^won't  do,'  thought  he,  'but  I  will 
watch  the  result. '  The  ladies  visited  an  aged  fe- 
male, who  received  a  Bible  with  much  reverence 
and  many  thanks.  Satan  loitered  about,  and 
when  the  ladies  were  gone,  saw  the  old  woman 
come  to  her  door  and  look  around  to  assure  her- 
self that  she  wu  unobserved.  She  then  put  on 
her  bonnet,  ana  with  a  small  parcel  under  her 
apron,  hastened  to  the  next  public  house,  where 
she  pawned  her  new  Bible  for  a  bottle  of  gin. 
'That  will  do,'  said  Beelzebub,  'no  fear  yet;' 
and  back  he  flew  to  his  own  place. 

"  Again  came  a  loud  knock  and  a  hasty  som- 
mons: 

" '  T2iey  are  forming  temperance  sodetiea.' 
"  '  Temperance  societies  I   what's  that  ?    111 
come  and  see.'    He  came  and  saw,  and  again 
flew  back,  muttering,  '  This  won't  do  much  harm 


to  me  or  my  subjects ;  they  are  forbidding  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  but  they  have  left  my  poor 
people  all  the  ale  and  porter,  and  the  rich  all  the 
wine&    No  fear  yet.' 

'^  Again  came  a  louder  rap,  and  a  more  urg- 
ent call: 

"  'Beelzebub I  you  must  come  now,  or  all  is 
lost ;  they  are  forming  teetotal  societies.' 

" '  Teetotal !  what  in  the  name  of  lUl  my  imps 
is  that?' 

'"To  drink  no  intoxicating  liquors  whatever 
— ^the  sole  beverage  is  water.* 

"' Indeed  1  that  is  bad  news.  I  must  see 
after  this.' 

"  And  he  did ;  but  went  back  again  to  satisfv 
the  anxious  inquiries  of  his  legions,  who  were  all 
^»  vitfe  aboat  the  matter. 

" ' Oh,'  said  he,  ' don't  be  alarmed ;  true,  it's 
an  awkward  affidr,  but  it  won't  spread  much  yet, 

for  all  the  parsons  are  against  it,  and  Mr.  W , 

of  A (sending  up  an  eagle  glance  of  his  eye 

at  him),  is  at  the  head  of  them."* 

"But  I  won't  be  at  the  head  of  them  any  lon- 
ger," cried  out  Mr.  W ;  and  walking  calmly 

down  ont  of  the  gallery  entered*  the  table -pew 
and  signed  the  pledge. 

Thb  anecdote  of  Bishop  England,  published 
in  the  March  Number  of  the  Drawer,  has  brought 
to  us  a  remark,  said  to  have  been  made  by  an  ad- 
vanced young  woman  of  seven  or  eight  summers, 
that  bears  directly  and  potentially  on  the  vest- 
ment question.  She  had  been  brought  up  to  go 
to  "meeting,"  and  consequently  was  ignorant 
of  the  doctrinal  significance  of  the  terms  High 
Church,  Low  Church,  Broad  Church,  Ritualism, 
etc.,  etc.  She  had  been  taken  by  a  Mend  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  on  a  Communion  Sunday,  and 
on  returning  home  was  asked  by  her  papa  how 
she  liked  the  service.  She  replied:  "I. don't 
like  to  go  to  a  place  where  the  minister  has  to 
chanffe  his  shirt  three  times  during  meeting  /" 

Cebtes  nothing  in  the  Solon  Shingle  style 
could  surpass  the  following,  from  a  Cincinnati 
correspondent,  describing  a  scene  that  recently 
occurred  in  the  Police  Court  of  that  city.  It 
seems  that  a  Mr.  Jones,  a  farmer  from  one  of 
the  adioining  counties,  had  disposed  of  a  hog 
which  hi4L  died  a  natural  death  while  being  trans- 
ported to  town.  It  was  one  of  twelve  so  close- 
ly packed  in  a  wagon  that  it  was  smothered  to 
death.  After  that  melancholy  event  Mr.  Jones 
had  it  dressed  and  sold  itto  aMr.  Busch,  a  grocer, 
who  on, cutting  it  up  ascertained  its  condition  and 
called  npon  £e  City  Inspector  to  examine  it. 
The  meat  being  pronounced  unfit  for  sale,  Mr. 
Jones  was  arR»ted.  He  is  a  spare,  thin,  gray- 
haired  man,  and  was  desirous  of  arguing  the 
matter  at  every  point  The  charge  having  been 
stated  he  was  called  upon  to  answer : 

Mr.  Jones.  ' '  Well,  yon  see,  Jedge,  I  brou^t 
that  hog  to  maritet,  and  when  he  was  scalded  I 
was  told  that  he  struggled." 

PBosECUTiKO-ATToaNEY  Blackburn.  "Did 
vou  not  know  that  hog  was  dead  when  you  took 
him  to  Hoffman's  shunter-house?" 

Mr.  Jones.  "  Now  hold  on.  The  boys  asked 
me  to  treat  them  before  they  dressed  the  hog, 
and  I  did  so ;  after  which  I  paid  them  over  for 
preparing  it  for  market.    After  they  had  dressed 

It  they  said  it  was  all  right"     ^     ......u^ 
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Attorney  Blackburn.  *  *  That  was  after  jon 
had  treated  them?" 

Mr.  JomBS.  ''^Jes  so.  Bat,  Jedge,  that  hog 
they  assured  me  stmggled  when  he  was  stmck, 
and  I  was  assured  that  he  was  salable." 

Judge  Straub.  **  Yon  mean  salable,  but,  Bir. 
Jones,  you  knew  it  was  not  eatable.  You  would 
not  have  taken  the  meat  into  your  own  house- 
hold for  your  family  table." 

Mr.  Jones.  **But,  Jedge,  that  hog  struff- 
ffled  when  he  was  struck." 

Judos  Straub.  ''Mr.  Jones,  yon  will  be 
quiet.  You  sold  that  animal,  knowing  it  to  be 
unsalable  for  family  purposes." 

Mr.  Jokes.  "But,  Jedge,  that  hog  struff- 
if  led" 

Judge  Straub.  **  Will  you  keep  still  ?" 

Mb.  Jokes.  "Yes,  but  that  hog  struggled 
when  it  was  struck." 

Judge  Straub.  '*  Once  more,  be  quiet.  You 
have  been  guilty  of  a  gross  offense,  for  which 
you  have  no  excuse.  You  will  repay  Mr.  Bnsch 
the  amount  you  received  for  the  hog,  and  will 
pay  a  fine  of  $25  and  costs." 

Mr.  Jokes.  ''Jes*  ao/  all  right;  bat  /  teU 
you  that  hog  strtMgled," 

After  which  l^*.  Jones  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
offense. 

It  was  said  in  our  presence  recently,  though 
of  course  not  by  Mr.  John  Savage,  H.  O.  of  £e 
F.  B.,  that  among  the  means  adopted  for  re- 
cruiting die  Fenian  funds  money  was  collected 
under  the  guise  of  Peter's  pence.  Meaning,  of 
course,  salt-petre. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  render  the  assistance 
so  courteously  asked  for  in  the  following  para- 
graph, which  appeared  recently  in  a  Bremen 
journal : 

'*A  young  gentleman,  on  the  point  of  get- 
ting married,  is  desirous  of  meeting  a  man  of 
experience  who  will  dissuade  him  from  the 
step."  

Ik  the  early  history  of  the  village  of  Owego 
pine-lumber  was  the  principal  article  of  com- 
merce, and  its  manufacture  and  transportation 
to  a  Southern  market  in  rafts  down  the  Susque- 
hanna River  during  the  spring  fi-esheA  was  the 
all-absorbing  occupation.  The  professional  rafts- 
men were  a  peculiar  people,  roug^  and  tough, 
fearless  of  danger,  and  possessed  of  a  nauticid 
vernacular  which  would  throw  a  regular  tar  into 
convulsions  of  merriment  Every  '  *  craf^  "  when 
let  loose  upon  the  waters  of  this  much-dammed 
and  very  rampant  river,  was  in  charge  of  an  ex- 
pert **  pilot,"  a  navigator  well  posted  in  the  num- 
berless reefai,  shoots,  and  shoals  which  infest  and 
obstruct  the  channel,  and  a  man  *^bom  to  com- 
mand" in  moments  of  trial  and  danger. 

Soon  after  the  Erie  Railway  first  penetrated 
this  historic  valley,  one  of  the  -most  famous  of 
these  Susquehanna  commodores,  unmindful  of 
"What  perils  do  environ 
The  man  who  meiddlea  with  cold  iron,** 

resolved  to  experience  the  new  sensation  of  rid- 
ing on  a  rail.  Scarcely  was  the  iron  monster 
Wdl  under  motion,  when,  throCgh  the  usual  un- 
accountable cause,  the  passenger-coach  occupied 
by  our  pilot  jumped  the  track.  As  the  car  went 
bounding  over  tlie  ties,  this  hero  of  a  hundred 


rafting  '*  sta^-e-ups**  took  in  at  once  the  danger 
of  the  situation,  and  endeavored  to  meet  the 
emergency.  With  one  blow  of  his  sledge-ham- 
mer fiist  he  smashed  out  the  window,  and  thrust- 
ing out  his  bristling  head  and  brawny  body, 
shouted  with  lungs  of  brass  and  voice  of  thun- 
der: ^^Snub  her,  boys;  consam  her  I  Snub 
herr  

Pbknstltakia  has  a  law  which  reouires  that 
in  selecting  a  jury  two  commissioners  dnly  elect- 
ed and  qualified  shall  draw  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  name^and  pkce  them  alteniatelj'  in  the 
wheel,  whence  the^  are  taken  at  random.  On 
the  occasion  to  which  we  refer  the  two  com- 
missioners were  named  Fassett  and  Smith,  and 
by  them  the  jury  had  been  dnly  chosen.  At  the 
opming  of  court  a  prominent  lawyer  arose  and 
moved  to  quash  the  panel,  on  the  ground  that 
the  law  in  tne  case  had  not  been  com|^ed  with. 
He  admitted  that  the  names  had  been  rightly  se- 
lected, but  that  the  wheel  being  kept  in  an  ad- 
jdning  room,  they  were  temporarily  put  in  a 
handkerchief,  and  afterward  placed  in  the  wheel 
by  Fassett,  Mr.  Smith  taking  no  part  in  the  op- 
eration. Here  the  judge  interrupted  die  coun- 
sel by  asking :  '^  Was  this  done  in  the  prtsenct 
of  Smith?"  "Yes,  your  Honor."  "In  that 
case,"  the  court  gravely  responded,  **qviJ'aeU 
(Fassett) /»er  ahmn/acit  (Fassett) />er  <e." 

A  KEW  definition  of  constitutional  laziness 
comes  ftom  Ohio.  Standing  on  the  steps  of  one 
of  the  "single-team"  taverns  of  that  State  was 
an  unwashed  Buckeye,  whose  shabby  exterior 
did  not  indicate  an  industrious  man.  A  gentle- 
man on  ^e  opposite  side  of  the  street  remariced 
to  his  companion,  "There  is  old  Tim,  again; 
wonder  how  he  got  out  this  cold  day !  He  is  the 
laziest  man  in  town  by  all  odds."  "  Lazy !"  re- 
plied his  friend,  "he  isn't  lazy ;  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  him  is  he  was  bom  tired!" 

Perhaps  the  best  known  sign-manual  in  the 
United  States  is  that  of  General  Spinner,  whose 
home  is  with  the  "Mohawk"  in  Central  New 
York.  During  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1860  the  General  was  commandant  of  a  brigade 
of  "  Wide  Awakes,"  in  his  own  town.  On  the 
occasion  of  some  jubQee,  Tim*  Donovan,  a  hot 
Bepublican  and  faithful  friend  of  the  Genernl, 
seeing  him  approaching  head-quarters,  sung  out 
in  cheery  tones  to  the  b«tnd,  "  B*ys,  the  Ginneral 
is  comin'— strike  up  '  Hell  to  the  Chafe !' "  The 
band  stmck  up,  and  the  General  enfl%red  to  the 
martial  strains  of  that  noble  anthem. 


Speakiko  of  the  General's  signature,  so  un- 
like any  other,  Tim  was  once  scanning  it  very 
closely,  when,  turning  to  a  by-<tander,  he  said : 
"I've  heard  that  a  person  to  l»  able  to  spake 
Dutch  must  have  his  jaw  bmck;  but,  by  the 
powers !  I  think  the  General  must  have  had  his 
fist  bmck  when  he  lamed  to  do  that !" 

"  Bbeathbs  there  a  Scot  with  soul  so  dead,  who 
never  to  himself  hath  said,"  "  7%«  Laird  o'  Cock- 
pen"  is  a  guid  song?  The  difficulty  about  it, 
viz.,  that  it  i^  written  in  the  broad  dialeft  of  the 
country,  and  therefore  not  understandable  to  the 
average  Yankee,  has  happily  been  surmounted, 
as  may  be  seenby  a  perusal  of  the  original,  made 
Digitized  by  ^orOU^  ikl 


